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SOME  FEATURES  OF  THE  OLD  SOUTH. 


“ The  South”  is  an  old  political  des- 
ignation. Formerly  it  was  the  name  of 
all  those  facts  and  forces  that  charac- 
terized the  geographical  south,  particu- 
larly as  moulded  by  the  institution  of 
slavery.  It  is  a political  designation 
to-day  with  much  of  the  old  meaning, 
and  will  no  doubt  continue  such  for 
years  to  come  ; but  even  the  most  in- 
veterate conservatives  and  strongest 
partisans,  north  and  south,  are  com- 
pelled to  recognize  a change,  and  to 
acknowledge  that  the  south  of  1886  is 
not  the  south  of  1850,  1863,  or  even  of 
1870.  In  the  old  sense  “ the  south  ” is 
passing  into  history,  following  “ the 
north”  that  has  become  almost  wholly 
historical.  Even  men  little  observant 
of  such  changes  have  seen  that,  for  some 
years  past,  careful  writers  and  speakers, 
especially  when  viewing  things  from  a 
sociological  standpoint,  are  using  the 
phrases  “ old  south  ” and  “ new  south  ;” 
phrases  the  appearance  of  which  in  cur- 


rent speech,  the  future  historian  will 
say  marks  the  beginning  and  progress 
of  the  greatest  sociological  change  of  our 
history,  at  least  to  the  Close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  “ old  south”  is  receding  is 
the  reason  for  this  attempt  to  delineate 
some  of  its  features.  If  successful,  the 
attempt  will  have  an  interest  and  value 
in  itself,  and,  moreover,  will  throw  a 
strong  light  on  the  causes  of  the  south- 
ern rebellion,  and  on  some  of  the 
elements  involved  in  the  problems  of 
reconstruction. 


At  the  opening  of  the  civil  war,  the 
nation  was  divided  into  two  great  and 
plainly  marked  societies.  Minor  divis- 
ions were  easily  recognizable,  as  New 
England,  the  Middle  States,  and  the 
West,  the  Seacoast,  Gulf,  and  Missis- 
sippi states  ; but  these  were  all  lost,  as 
well  as  the  sections  shading  into  each 
other  along  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line, 
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in  those  bolder  reature.j  that  made  up 
the  north  and  th : south.  Tha  ther 
were  two  such  c-ocieties,  ad  Americans 
acknowledged,  and  all  foreigners  dis- 
covered as  soon  as  their  feet  touched 
our  shores. 

What  was  the  cause  of  their  character- 
istic differences  is  a matter  of  disputeo 
Some  have  said  it  is  race  ; the  Puri- 
tan made  the  north  and  the  Cavalier 
the  south.  Even  admitting  that  the 
north  was  Puritan  and  the  south  Cava- 
lier, this  theory  is  inadequate.  I am  not, 
indeed,  prepared  to  say  that,  had  Cap- 
tain John  Smith  landed  at  Plymouth  and 
Governor  Carver  at  Jamestown,  Amer- 
ican history  would  have  been  just  what 
it  is.  Race  and  character  stand  for 
something  in  history.  Perhaps  the  Pur- 
itan and  the  Cavalier  was  each  well 
adapted  to  his  new  home ; but  if  we 
believe  with  J.  S.  Mill,  that,  “of  all 
the  vulgar  modes  of  escaping  from  the 
consideration  of  the  effects  of  social  and 
moral  influences  on  the  human  mind,  the 
most  vulgar  is  that  of  attributing  the  di- 
versities of-  conduct  and  character  to 
inherent  natural  differences,”  we  shall 
see  in  the  final  antagonism  of  the  south 
and  north  something  very  different  from 
a prolongation  of  the  struggle  between 
the  Stuarts  and  their  parliaments. 
Others  say  that  race  itself  is  a product  ; 
that  the  southern  man  and  the  northern 
man,  and  the  south  and  north  them- 
selves are  the  results  ultimately  of  phys- 
ical causes.  How  far  this  view  may 
answer  the  ends  of  philosophy,  I do  not 
here  inquire,  but  dismiss  it  with  the  re- 
mark that  it  is  too  remote  and  too 
refined  for  the  present  purpose.  Let 


it  be  said,  then,  once  for  all,  that  the 
pr  ximate  and  efficient  cause  of  the 
social  and  historical  differentiation  of  the 
American  nation  into  two  great  socie- 
ties was  SLAVERYc 

Negroes  were  first  landed  at  James- 
town in  1620.  Ten  years  later  they 
appeared  in  New  England.  Whether 
they  were  more  warmly  welcomed  in 
Virginia  than  in  Massachusetts,  is  not 
here  a pertinent  question.  Certainly 
slavery  found  a foothold  stronger  or 
weaker  in  all  the  colonies.  However, 
for  some  cause,  slaves  were  always  more 
numerous  toward  the  south  and  less 
numerous  toward  the  north.  This  every- 
body noticed.  By  and  by,  too,  it  was 
seen  this  was  not  an  isolated  fact.  In 
the  perspicuous  language  of  De  Toc- 
queville  : 

A century  had  scarcely  elapsed  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  colonies,  when  the  attention  of  the  plan- 
ters was  struck  by  the  extraordinary  fact,  that  the 
provinces  which  were  comparatively  destitute  of 
slaves,  increased  in  population,  in  wealth  and 
in  prosperity,  more  rapidly  than  those  which 
contained  the  greatest  number  of  negroes.  In 
the  former,  however,  the  inhabitants  were  obliged 
to  cultivate  the  soil  themselves,  or  hire  laborers  ; in 
the  latter,  they  were  furnished  with  hands  for  which 
they  paid  no  wages ; yet,  although  labor  and  ex- 
pense were  on  the  one  side,  and  ease  with  economy 
on  the  other,  the  former  were  in  possession  of  the 
most  advantageous  system.  This  consequence 
seemed  to  be  the  moi-e  difficult  to  explain,  since  the 
settlers,  who  all  belonged  to  the  same  European 
race,  had  the  same  habits,  the  same  civilization,  the 
same  laws,  and  their  shades  of  difference  were  ex- 
tremely slight.* 

The  march  of  American  civilization 
has  been  mainly  westward.  By  the 
time  that  the  head  of  the  column  had 
reached  the  Ohio  river,  it  was  clear  that 

* ‘Democracy in  America.’ Part  I.  Chapter  xviii. 
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slavery  would  wholly  disappear  from 
the  north,  and  it  was  an  open  question 
whether  it  would  last  at  the  south. 
Moving  forward  a half  century,  we  find 
that  it  has  disappeared  from  the  one 
section,  while  it  has  taken  firmer  root 
than  ever  in  the  other.  Again  we  seek 
for  a cause  and  again  we  are  met  by  a 
troop  of  answers.  The  Puritan-Cavalier 
theory  again  confronts  us.  What  the 
Puritan  would  have  done  at  the  south, 
and  the  Cavalier  at  the  north  we  can 
only  conjecture.  Perhaps  the  Calvinistic 
theology  and  the  middle-class  habits  of 
the  first  fitted  him  for  a home  at  the 
north,  and  predisposed  him  to  free  labor. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  easy-going  ways  and 
manners  of  the  other  fitted  him  for  a 
home  at  the  south, and  predisposed  him  to 
slave  labor.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  had  Captain  Smith  gone  to  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  and  Governor  Carver  to 
James  river,  we  should  have  had  a north 
and  south  all  the  same.  The  Cavalier 
would  have  given  us  a different  north, 
perhaps,  but  if  would  have  been  free; 
the  Puritan  have  given  us  a different 
south,  but  it  would  have  been  slave. 
The  race  theory  does  not  account  for 
the  death  of  slavery  in  the  one  society 
and  its  growth  in  the  other,  nor  need 
we  seek  out  those  remote  and  refined 
influences  of  nature  on  man  of  which 
the  philosophers  of  environment  make 
so  much.  The  answer  lies  on  the  very 
surface  of  the  subject,  and  yet  it  seems 
never  to  have  been  clearly  discerned,  at 
all  events  it  was  never  clearly  and  fully 
stated,  until  in  1862  the  late  Professor 
J.  E.  Cairnes  published  his  work  en- 
titled ‘ The  Slave  Power.' 


“ The  true  causes  of  the  phenome- 
non,” he  says,  “ will  appear  if  we  reflect 
on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
which  attach  respectively  to  slavery  and 
free  labor,  as  productive  instruments,  in 
connection  with  the  external  conditions 
under  which  these  forms  of  industry 
came  into  competition  in  North  Amer- 
ica.” The  great  economic  advantages 
of  slavery  are  these  : “ The  employer 

of  slaves  has  absolute  power  over  his 
workmen  and  enjoys  the  disposal  of  the 
whole  fruit  of  their  labors.  Slave  labor, 
therefore,  admits  of  the  most  complete 
organization ; that  is  to  say,  it  may  be 
combined  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  di- 
rected by  a controlling  mind  to  a single 
end,  and  its  cost  can  never  rise  above 
that  which  is  necessary  to  maintain  the 
slave  in  health  and  strength.”  The 
serious  economical  defects  of  slave  labor 
are  these  : “It  is  given  reluctantly  ; it 

is  unskillful ; it  is  lacking  in  versa- 
tility.” Since  the  slave  works  reluct- 
antly, he  must  be  constantly  watched  ; 
since  he  is  unskillful,  he  must  be  put  at 
the  coarsest  employment ; and  since  he 
is  wanting  in  versatility,  he  must  be  con- 
fined within  a narrow  range  of  pro- 
duction. Freedom,  on  the  other  hand, 
tends  to  develop  willingness,  skill,  and 
versatility.  By  necessity,  therefore, 
commerce  and  manufactures  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  list  of  slave  occupa- 
tions. Nor  is  the  field  of  agriculture 
all  open  to  slavery.  “ The  line  divid- 
ing the  slave  from  the  free  states,”  says 
Professor  Cairnes,  “marks  also  an  im- 
portant division  in  the  agricultural 
capabilities  of  North  America.  North 
of  this  line  the  products  for  which  the 
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soil  and  climate  are  best  adapted  are 
cereal  crops,  while  south  of  it  the  pre- 
vailing crops  are  tobacco,  rice,  cotton, 
and  sugar  ; and  these  two  classes  of 
crops  are  broadly  distinguished  in  the 
methods  of  culture  suitable  to  each. 
The  cultivation  of  the  one  class,  of 
which  cotton  may  be  taken  as  the  type, 
requires  for  its  efficient  conduct  that 
labor  should  be  combined  and  organized 
on  an  extensive  scale.  On  the  other 
hand,  for  the  raising  of  cereal  crops  this 
condition  is  not  so  essential.”  He  then 
proceeds  to  show  that  the  south  met  the 
great  economical  conditions  of  slave 
industry,  while  the  north  failed  to  meet 
them.  Thus  between  north  and  south 
it  was  not  a matter  of  race  at  all,  or  of 
morals,  as  some  have  said,  but  a plain 
question  of  economic  conditions.* 

And  it  so  turned  out  that  the  north 
was  freedom,  the  south  slavery.  That 
everybody  knows  : but  few  realize  what 
the  words  mean.  They  mean  far  more 
than  that  the  south  raised  cotton  while 
the  north  raised  corn,  far  more  than 
that  the  south  bought  her  laborers,  while 
the  north  hired  hers;  for  there  were 
certain  powerful  tendencies  in  freedom 
and  in  slavery  that  wrought  out  the  car- 
dinal features  of  the  two  great  societies. 
Some  of  the  features  of  the  south  will 
well  repay  our  study. 

Slavery  divided  the  south  socially 
into  three  plainly  marked  classes.  First, 
there  were  the  slaveholders  and  their 
families,  clients,  and  retainers.  These 
made  up  the  slave  power,  and  were  in  a 
sense  “ the  south.”  Secondly,  the  non- 


slaveholding whites.  These  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  groups — the  small  farmers 
and  “the  poor  whites”  ; the  first  shading 
up  to  the  slaveholding  class,  and  the 
second  shading  down  to  the  “ sand 
hillers”  and  “ corn  crackers  ” found  in 
the  mountains  of  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
Sometimes  the  poor  whites  were  worse 
off  than  the  slaves  themselves.  The 
southern  states  made  no  adequate  pro- 
vision for  schools ; education,  for  the 
most  part,  was  a class  privilege,  and 
the  poor  whites  were  as  ignorant  as 
they  were  poor.  Ignorant,  coarsely 
fed,  roughly  clothed,  inferiority  often 
stamped  on  their  very  faces  and  bear- 
ing, living  often  in  bye-places,  they 
hung  upon  the  skirts  of  southern  civiliza- 
tion in  ever-increasing  numbers.  They 
devotedly  followed  the  slaveholders. 
Practically,  they  were  unknown  in 
southern  opinion ; they  wielded  no 
influence  in  politics,  but  on  election 
days  came  forth  to  ratify  by  their  votes 
the  work  already  done  by  the  ruling 
caste,  and  then  retired  for  a year  to 
their  wonted  obscurity.*  Thirdly,  the 

* Formerly  it  was  the  fashion  at  the  north  to  divide 
the  southern  whites  into  two  classes,  the  slaveholders 
and  their  clients , and  ' ‘ the  poor  white  trash.  ’ ’ This 
is  too  broad.  Sir  George  Campbell  thus  recorded 
what  he  found  at  the  south  a few  years  ago.  (‘White 
and  Black, ’pp.  162-164)  : 

‘ ‘ I think  the  idea  prevalent  in  Europe  was  that  the 
southern  whites  were  composed  of  an  aristocracy  of 
slave-owning  gentlemen,  refined  and  polished,  with 
their  dependent  slave-drivers,  and  a large  number  of 
very  inferior  whites,  known  as  ‘mean  whites,’  ‘white 
trash,’ and  so  on.  . . . It  seems  to  me  this  view 

is  not  justified.  The  population  was  very  much  di-= 
vided  geographically  ; there  was  the  great  black  belt 
on  the  lower  lands,  where  a few  whites  ruled  over  a 
large  slave  population  ; and  there  was  a broad  upper 
belt  in  the  hilly  country,  where  the  great  bulk  of  the 


* ‘ The  Slave  Power,’  Chap.  ii. 
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slaves.  Remembering  the  condition  of 
the  negro  in  Africa,  we  need  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  slavery  in  America  car- 
ried him  a certain  distance  on  the  road 
of  progress.  Nor  should  we  fail  to  re- 
mark that  to  the  purposes  of  the  mod- 
ern slave  masters  no  race  was  ever 
better  adapted  than  the  African  race. 
Physically  strong,  confiding,  obedient, 
and  tractable,  the  negro  was  the  very 
man  the  southerner  wanted.  His  trust- 
fulness and  tractability  were  more  than 
an  economical  element  in  the  southern 
economy  ; a race  that  was  full  of  spirit 
and  self-assertion  would  have  given 
their  masters  far  more  trouble  while 
slavery  lasted,  and  they  would  have 
submitted  much  less  easily  to  later  out- 
rages. 

The  economical  results  of  the  two 
systems  of  labor  were  most  marked  and 
most  important.  The  north  evolved  a 
highly  differentiated  industry  and  grew 
rich  in  consequence  ; but  the  industrial 

population  was  white,  mostly  small  farmers  owning 
their  land.  . . . There  is  no  doubt  in  all 

these  southern  states  a large  intermediate  zone  in 
which  white  and  black  are  much  intermixed  ; but 
even  there  they  are  a good  deal  aggregated  in  patch- 
work  fashion,  the  general  rule  apparently  being  that 
the  rich  slaveowners  have  occupied  the  best  lands, 
and  the  poorer  independent  whites  the  poorer  lands, 
especially  what  are  called  pine  barrens,  though  they 
are  not  so  barren  after  all.  . . In  truth,  then,  I 

gather,  that  the  population  of  very  inferior  whites 
without  property  never  was  very  large.  There  were 
very  many  without  slave  property,  but  most  had 
more  or  less  land.  The  chief  justification  for  attrib- 
uting lowness  and  meanness  to  the  poorer  whites 
seems  to  be,  that  some  of  the  inferior  central  tracts 
are  occupied  by  a set  of  people  said  to  be  descended 
from  the  convicts  sent  out  in  former  days,  and  to 
this  day  very  unthrifty.  They  are  called  sand-hillers 
in  South  Carolina,  and  really  do  seem  to  be  an  inferior 
people." 


development  of  the  south  was  prema- 
turely arrested,  and  she  remained  poor. 
Naturally  the  contrast  caught  the  quick 
eye  of  De  Tocqueville,  who  visited  us 
fifty  years  ago. 

Thus  the  traveler  who  floats  down  the  current 
the  Ohio,  to  the  spot  where  that  river  falls  into  the 
Mississippi,  may  be  said  to  sail  between  liberty  and 
servitude,  and  a transient  inspection  of  the  sur- 
rounding objects  will  convince  him  which  of  the  two 
is  most  favorable  to  mankind. 

Upon  the  left  bank  of  the  stream  population  is 
rare  ; from  time  to  time  one  descries  a troop  of 
slaves  loitering  in  the  half-desert  fields  ; the  primeval 
forest  recurs  at  every  turn  ; society  seems  to  be  asleep, 
man  to  be  idle,  and  nature  alone  offers  a scene  of 
activity  and  of  life. 

From  the  right  bank,  on  the  contrary,  a confused 
hum  is  heard,  which  proclaims  the  presence  of  in- 
dustry ; the  fields  are  covered  with  abundant  har- 
vests ; the  elegance  of  the  dwellings  announces  the 
taste  and  activity  of  the  labourer,  and  man  appears 
to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  wealth  and  content- 
ment which  are  the  reward  of  labour.* 

But  more  was  involved  in  the  matter 
than  thrift  and  unthrift.  Freedom  and 
slavery  begot  different  states  of  mind 
with  regard  both  to  labor  and  property. 
This  the  French  philosopher  also  saw. 

Upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Ohio  labour  is  con- 
founded with  the  idea  of  slavery,  uf5bn  the  right 
bank  it  is  identified  with  that  of  prosperity  and  im- 
provement ; on  the  one  side  it  is  degraded,  on  the 
other  it  is  honoured  ; on  the  former  territory  no 
white  labourers  can  be  found,  for  they  would  be 
afraid  cf  assimilating  themselves  to  the  negroes  ; on 
the  latter  no  one  is  idle,  for  the  white  population  ex- 
tends its  activity  and  its  intelligence  to  every  kind 
of  employment.  Thus  the  men  whose  task  it  is  to 
cultivate  the  rich  soil  of  Kentucky  are  ignorant  and 
lukewarm,  while  those  who  are  active  and  en- 
lightened either  do  nothing  or  pass  over  into  the 
state  of  Ohio,  where  they  may  work  without  dis- 
honour. 

The  influence  of  slavery  extends  still  farther  ; it 
affects  the  character  of  the  master  and  imparts  a 
peculiar  tendency  to  his  ideas  and  his  tastes.  Upon 

* ‘Democracy  in  America,’  Part  I.,  Chap,  xviii. 
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both  banks  of  the  Ohio  the  character  of  the  inhabit- 
ants is  enterprising  and  energetic  ; but  this  vigor  is 
very  differently  exercised  in  the  two  states.  The 
white  inhabitant  of  Ohio,  who  is  obliged  to  subsist 
by  his  own  exertions,  regards  temporal  prosperity  as 
the  principal  aim  of  his  existence  ; and,  as  the  coun- 
try which  he  occupies  presents  inexhaustible  re- 
sources to  his  industry,  and  ever-varying  lures  to  his 
activity,  his  acquisitive  ardour  surpasses  the  ordin- 
ary limits  of  human  cupidity  ; he  is  tormented  by  the 
desire  of  wealth,  and  he  boldly,  enters  upon  every 
path  which  fortune  opens  to  him  ; he  becomes  a 
sailor,  pioneer,  an  artisan  or  a labourer,  with  the 
same  indifference,  and  he  supports,  with  equal  con- 
stancy, the  fatigue  and  the  dangers  incidental  to 
these  various  professions  ; the  resources  of  his  intel- 
ligence are  astonishing,  and  his  avidity  in  the  pursuit 
of  gain  amounts  to  a species  of  heroism. 

But  the  Kentuckian  scorns  not  only  labour  but  all 
undertakings  which  labour  promotes  ; as  he  lives  in 
an  idle  independence,  his  tastes  are  those  of  an  idle 
man  ; money  loses  a portion  of  its  value  in  his  eyes  ; 
he  covets  wealth  much  less  than  pleasure  and  excite- 
ment, and  the  energy  which  his  neighbour  devotes  to 
gain,  turns  him  to  a passionate  love  for  field  sports 
and  military  exercises  ; he  delights  in  violent  bodily 
exertion  ; he  is  familiar  with  the  use  of  arms,  and  is 
accustomed  from  a very  early  age  to  expose  his  life  to 
single  combat.  Thus  slavery  not  only  prevents  the 
whites  from  becoming  opulent,  but  even  from  desir- 
ing to  become  so. 

As  the  same  causes  have  been  continually  produc- 
ing opposite  effects  for  the  last  two  centuries  in  the 
British  colonies  of  North  America,  they  have  estab- 
lished a very  striking  difference  between  the  com- 
mercial capacity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  and 
those  of  the  north.  At  the  present  day  it  is  only 
the  northern  states  which  are  in  possession  of 
shipping,  manufactures,  railroads  and  canals.  This 
difference  is  perceptible  not  only  in  comparing  the 
north  w’ith  the  south  but  in  comparing  the  several 
southern  states.  Almost  all  the  individuals  who 
carry  on  commercial  operations,  or  who  endeavor  to 
turn  slave  labour  to  account  in  the  most  southern 
districts  of  the  Union,  have  emigrated  from  the 
north.  The  natives  of  the  northern  states  are  con- 
stantly spreading  over  that  portion  of  the  American 
territory,  where  they  have  less  to  fear  from  competi- 
tion ; they  discover  resources  there  which  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  inhabitants  ; and,  as  they  comply 
with  a system  which  they  do  not  approve,  they  suc- 


ceed in  turning  it  to  better  advantage  than  those 
who  first  founded  and  who  still  maintain  it.* 

All  this  is  well  said,  but  what  is  it, 
after  all,  but  an  expansion  of  the  two 
propositions:  The  north  was  industrial 

and  commercial,  in  fact  modern ; the 
south  feudal  and  mediaeval.  De  Tocque- 
ville  dismissed  his  parallel  with  the 
remark,  “ I could  easily  prove  that  al- 
most all  the  differences  which  may  be 
remarked  between  the  character  of  the 
Americans  in  the  southern  and  in  the 
northern  states  have  originated  in  slav- 
ery.” Freedom  begot  the  amazing  push 
and  thrift  of  the  north,  and  gave  her 
that  wonderous  material  development 
which  is  one  of  the  most  striking  facts 
of  recent  history.  Slavery  begot  the 
languor  and  unthrift  of  the  south,  and 
gave  her  mental  and  material  “ bour- 
bonism.”  Three  zones  extend  from  the 
Atlantic  ocean  to  and  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi river;  a northern,  a southern  and 
an  intermediate  zone,  in  which  last  the 
two  former  shade  into  each  other.  The 
southern  parts  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois  were  largely  settled  from  the 
south,  and  slavery  cast  a shadow  on 
the  southern  parts  of  the  old  free  states 
that  abutted  upon  the  slave  states.  In 
turn  northern  influences  reached  a cer- 
tain distance  beyond  Mason  and  Dixon’s 
line.  Hence  “ southern”  communities 
are  found  north,  and  “ northern  ” com- 
munities south  of  the  old  slave  line. 

The  south  had  a plainly  marked  mili- 
tary aspect.  Partly  this  was  necessity, 
for  the  presence  of  slaves  in  large  num- 

* ‘ Democracy  in  America, ’ Part  I.,  Chap,  xviii. 
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bers  perpetually  suggests  servile  insur- 
rection with  all  its  horrors,  and  com- 
monly leads  to  some  precautionary 
measures.  But  more  than  this,  the 
southerner  needed  a channel  of  dis- 
charge for  that  energy  which  slavery 
prevented  his  devoting  to  production 
and  to  trade.  We  are  not  surprised, 
therefore,  when  De  Tocqueville  speaks 
of  the  southerner’s  passionate  love  of 
field  sports  and  military  exercises,  his 
delight  in  violent  bodily  exertion,  his 
familiarity  with  the  use  of  arms,  and  his 
habit  of  exposing  his  life  in  rough  com- 
bats. The  southern  states,  as  a rule, 
kept  their  militia  in  a much  better  state 
of  organization  and  training  than  the 
northern.  What  is  more,  they  took 
much  more  interest  in  the  national 
army.  From  1836  to  1874,  inclusive, 
there  reported  at  the  National  Military 
Academy,  2,180  candidates  for  ad- 
mission, including  the  candidates  “at 
large.”  Of  the  2,180,  1,254  came 

from  the  slave  states,  and  954  from  the 
free  states.  The  free  states  were  en- 
titled to  send  up  from  twenty  per  cent, 
to  fifty  per  cent,  more  students  than  the 
slave  states  ; as  a matter  of- fact,  they 
sent  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent,  fewer. 
But  still  farther,  of  the  954  free  state 
candidates,  291  were  rejected  ; of  the 
1,254  slave  state,  only  251.  That  is, 
one  southern  candidate  in  five  was  re- 
jected, and  one  northern  candidate  in 
three  and  a quarter.  How  are  we  to 
explain  the  discrepancy  of  these  ratios  ? 
No  doubt  a part  of  the  explanation  is 
this  : The  army  stood  much  higher  in 

public  estimation  south  than  north,  and 
as  a result  it  drew  within  its  circle  a 


larger  relative  number  of  the  ablest  and 
most  enterprising  boys.  At  the  north 
such  boys  were  drawn  into  business  and 
the  professions.  The  south  was  feudal 
and  military,  the  north  industrial  and 
commercial.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
secession  leaders  took  all  these  things 
into  consideration  as  factors  in  the  se- 
cession problem.  They  knew  that  there 
was  less  military  preparation  and  mili- 
tary spirit  at  the  north  than  at  the  south. 
They  believed  that  the  north  was  too 
much  absorbed  in  making  money  to 
fight.  In  fact,  they  looked  upon  north- 
ern men  much  as  the  Spaniards  looked 
upon  the  Dutch  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighty  years’  war,  as  “men  of  butter” 
who  would  either  offer  no  resistance  to 
their  plans  or  would  fall  an  easy  prey 
to  their  superior  military  virtues.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  south  cultivated 
military  habits  that  she  might  be  ready 
for  nullification  or  secession.  Towards 
the  last  this  was  probably  the  case,  but 
a much  larger  share  of  the  explanation  is 
found  in  the  nature  and  tendencies  of  a 
slaveholding  society. 

The  dominant  southern  class  evinced 
a superior  capacity  and  taste  for  poli- 
tics. It  must  indeed  be  admitted  that 
at  the  last  their  leading  ideas  were 
false,  and  their  great  aims  destructive ; 
but  it  must  be  admitted,  also,  that 
they  knew  what  they  wanted,  and  that 
they  worked  for  its  attainment  with 
singular  persistence  and  ability.  The 
following  facts  will  explain  this  political 
capacity  and  taste. 

Southern  men  did  not  find  an  opening 
for  their  ability  and  energy  in  the  pur- 
suits of  a commercial  society,  hence  they 
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naturally  looked  to  politics  for  employ- 
ment and  activity.  Slavery  gave  them 
leisure  for  studying  and  practicing  the 
art  of  governing,  and  its  related  arts 
— law  and  oratory.  Then  the  slave- 
holding habit  begets  a love  of  power  and 
a zest  for  ruling.  Further,  the  political 
interests  of  the  slave  power  called  for 
sleepless  attention.  In  1790,  the  popu- 
lations of  the  free  and  of  the  slave  states 
were  nearly  equal;  in  political  power  the 
north  and  the  south  did  not  greatly  differ. 
But  soon  the  slave  line  began  to  stand 
out  with  new  prominence  in  politics. 
In  population  and  resources  the  north 
shot  far  ahead  of  the  south.  Hence, 
the  slave  power  had  two  points  to 
watch : first,  to  maintain  its  ascend- 
ancy in  its  own  states,  which  was  not 
difficult;  secondly,  so  to  arrange  and 
combine  political  elements  as  to  neu- 
tralize the  superior  weight  of  the  north. 
Accordingly,  they  looked  carefully  after 
their  party  affiliations  at  the  north.  As 
the  contest  of  force  drew  near  the  whole 
south,  Democrats  and  Whigs  alike, 
became  blended  in  one  party.  From 
the  very  beginning  they  had  striven  to 
preserve  the  balance  of  states  in  the  na- 
tional senate.  Slavery  was  a consoli- 
dated pecuniary  interest  amounting  to 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  No 
other  pecuniary  interest  in  the  nation 
began  to  exert  such  a political  influ- 
ence. This  was  partly  because  no 
other  interest  depended  so  directly  on 
politics;  partly  because  no  other  inter- 
est gave  the  same  opportunity  and  zest 
for  political  activity. 

The  above  considerations,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  habits  and  the  tem- 


per of  the  northern  people,  substan- 
tially account  for  the  superior  weight 
of  the  south  in  national  politics  from 
1789  to  i860.  It  was  not  an  accident 
that  Virginia  filled  the  presidential 
chair  thirty-two  out  of  thirty-six  years, 
closing  with  1825.  It  was  not  an  acci- 
dent that  of  the  eighteen  presidential 
terms  closing  in  1861,  twelve  terms  were 
filled  by  southern  men.  However,  the 
explanation  does  not  lie  wholly  in  the 
conscious  purpose  of  the  south  to  have 
it  so,  but  very  largely  in  the  fact  that 
the  south  was  more  “political”  than 
the  north.  This  difference  has  out- 
lasted the  war 


But  slavery  did  much  more  than 
make  the  south  political  : it  gave  her  a 
peculiar  kind  of  politics.  Early  in 
Washington’s  first  administration  two 
political  parties  appeared  in  embryo ; 
before  he  left  the  chair,  in  1797,  they 
had  become  fully  developed.  They 
divided  on  many  questions,  but  these 
generally  rooted  in  a larger  question  : 
“ How  much  power  does  the  constitu- 
tion confer  on  the  central  government  ?” 
or,  “ How  shall  the  constitution  be  con- 
strued ?”  In  the  days  of  Washington 
“loose-construction”  was  Federalism 
and  “ strict-construction  ” Republican- 
ism. These  two  methods  of  interpret- 
ing the  constitution  have  lived  on  to 
this  day.  The  student  of  our  political 
history  will  find  that  the  so-called 
strict-construction  party  has  often  done 
loose-construction  things,  and  the  loose- 
construction  party  strict-construction 
things,  as  when  the  Republican-Demo- 
crats of  1803  favored,  and  the  Federal- 
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ists  opposed  the  Louisiana  purchase  ; 
but  he  will  always  find  two  such  parties 
in  existence,  though  never  bearing  those 
names,  each  holding  to  its  chosen  views 
with  more  or  less  of  consistency.  In 
fact,  this  is  the  proper  standpoint  from 
which  to  study  the  history  of  our  politi- 
cal parties.  “ This  question  of  a strict 
or  a loose  construction  of  the  constitu- 
tion,” says  Mr.  Alexander  Johnston, 
“ has  always  been  at  the  root  of  legiti- 
mate national  party  differences  in  the 
United  States.”* 

It  is  interesting  to  note  where  the 
strength  of  the  two  parties  originally 
lay ; also  to  observe  certain  of  their 
marked  tendencies.  No  one,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  told  this  so  well  as 
Hildreth. 

From  the  first  moment  that  party  lines  had  been 
distinctly  drawn,  the  opposition  had  possessed  a 
numerical  majority  against  which  nothing  but  the 
superior  energy,  intelligence,  and  practical  skill  of 
the  Federalists,  backed  by  the  great  and  venerable 
name  and  towering  influence  of  Washington,  had 
enabled  them  to  maintain  for  eight  years  past  an 
arduous  and  doubtful  struggle.  The  Federal  party, 
with  Washington  and  Hamilton  at  its  head,  repre- 
sented the  experience,  the  prudence,  the  practical 
wisdom,  the  discipline,  the  conservative  reason  and 
instincts  of  the  country.  The  opposition,  headed  by 
Jefferson,  expressed  its  hopes,  wishes,  theories,  many 
of  them  enthusiastic  and  impracticable,  more  especi- 
ally its  passions,  its  sympathies  and  antipathies,  its 
impatience  of  restraint.  The  Federalists  had  their 
strength  in  those  narrow  districts  where  a concen- 
trated population  had  produced  and  contributed  to 
maintain  that  complexity  of  institutions,  and  that 
reverence  for  social  order,  which,  in  proportion  as 
men  are  brought  into  contiguity,  become  more  abso- 
lutely necessaries  of  existence.  The  ultra-democrat- 
ical  ideas  of  the  opposition  prevailed  in  all  that  more 
extensive  region  in  which  the  dispersion  of  popula- 
tion, and  the  despotic  authority  vested  in  individuals 
over  families  of  slaves,  kept  society  in  a state  of  im- 

* ‘History  of  American  Politics.’  Introduction. 


maturity,  and  made  legal  restraints  the  more  irksome 
in  proportion  as  their  necessity  was  the  less  felt. 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  one  party,  supported,  though  not  always  without 
some  wavering,  by  the  rest  of  New  England.  The 
other  party  was  led  by  Virginia,  by  whose  finger  all 
the  states  south  and  west  of  the  Potomac  might  be 
considered  to  be  guided.  The  only  exception  was 
South  Carolina,  in  the  tidewater  district  of  which 
state  a certain  number  of  the  wealthier  and  more  in- 
telligent planters,  led  by  a few  men  of  talents  and 
probity  who  had  received  their  education  in  Eng- 
land, were  inclined  to  support  the  Federal  policy 
so  ably  upheld  in  congress  by  Smith,  Harper,  Pinck- 
ney and  Rutledge.  But  even  in  South  Carolina  the 
mass  of  the  voting  population  felt  and  thought  other- 
wise ; nor  could  the  influence  of  a few  individuals 
long  resist  a numerical  preponderancy  so  decided. 
As  for  the  states  of  Georgia,  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky, and,  except  for  a brief  moment,  North  Caro- 
lina, they  followed,  without  doubt  or  hesitation,  in 
the  wake  of  Virginia,  and  the  rapidly-increasing 
backwoods  settlements  of  all  these  states  constantly 
added  new  strength  to  the  opposition.  Of  the  five 
states  intervening  between  Virginia  and  New  Eng- 
land, little  Delaware  alone  adhered  with  unflinching 
firmness  to  the  Federal  side.  Maryland  and  New 
Jersey,  though  wavering  and  undecided,  inclined  also 
the  same  way.  The  decision  between  Federalism 
and  the  so-called  Republican  party  depended  on  the 
two  great  and  growing  states  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  ; and  from  the  very  fact  that  they  were 
growing,  that  both  of  them  had  an  extensive  back- 
woods  frontier,  and  that  both  were  constantly 
receiving  accessions  of  political  enthusiasts  from 
Europe,  they  both  inclined  more  and  more  to  the 
Republican  side.* 

Naturally  and  easily  the  south  grav- 
itated to  the  school  founded  by  Jefferson. 
For  a time  Federalism  had  a vigorous 
root  in  certain  regions  of  the  south,  but 
the  natural  affiliation  of  a slave  society 
and  strict  construction  was  too  strong 
for  southern  Federalism.  Later,  the 
Whig  party  took  a strong  hold  of  some 
of  the  southern  states  ; but  the  Whigs  of 
the  south  were  nearly  all  ready  to  em- 

* ‘History  of  the  United  States,’  V.  pp.  415-16. 
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brace  the  Calhoun  doctrines  when  they 
thought  them  necessary  to  the  prosper- 
ity of  slavery.  However,  it  was  no  ac- 
cident that  made  the  south  the  home  of 
nullification  and  secession.  Jefferson 
himself  pushed  his  strict  construction 
method  to  the  extent  of  nullification,  in 
the  originals  of  the  celebrated  “ Ken- 
tucky Resolutions”  of  1798,  though  it 
was  Calhoun  who  fully  elaborated  the 
nullification  doctrine  and  made  ready 
the  “ constitutional”  way  for  secession. 


In  some  of  its  features,  southern  soci- 
ety was  a reproduction  of  feudalism. 
Like  feudalism,  it  called  for  great  estates 
or  plantations  ; like  feudalism,  it  raised 
the  proprietor  high  above  both  the  slave 
and  the  common  freeman  ; like  feudal- 
ism, it  stripped  the  many  of  political 
power  and  made  a real  democracy  im- 
possible. John  Randolph  bitterly  de- 
nounced Jefferson  and  his  compeers  for 
abolishing  primogeniture  in  Virginia, 
and  he  loved  to  call  his  Roanoke  plan- 
tation his  “ Barony.” 

The  boasted  democracy  of  the  south 
was  akin  to  the  feudal  aristocracy.  The 
most  complete  despotism  in  the  baron 
over  the  serf,  or  in  the  plantation-owner 
over  the  slave,  was  compatible  with  the 
loftiest  self-assertion — in  fact,  rather 
necessitated  it.  Each  led  to  as  marked 
an  egotism  as  the  world  has  seen. 
In  his  famous  “ Speech  on  concili- 
ation with  America,”  delivered  in  the 
house  of  commons,  March  22,  1775, 
Edmund  Burke  said  there  was  one  cir- 
cumstance attending  the  southern  colo- 
nies which  “made  the  spirit  of  liberty 


still  more  high  and  haughty  there  than 
in  those  to  the  northward.” 

It  is  that  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  they  have 
a vast  multitude  of  slaves.  Where  this  is  the  case 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  those  who  are  free  are  by 
far  the  most  proud  and  jealous  of  their  freedom. 
Freedom  is  to  them  not  only  an  enjoyment,  but  a 
kind  of  rank  and  privilege.  Not  seeing  there  that 
freedom,  as  in  countries  where  it  is  a common  bless- 
ing, and  as  broad  and  general  as  the  air,  may  be 
united  with  much  abject  toil,  with  great  misery,  with 
all  the  exteriors  of  servitude,  liberty  looks,  amongst 
them,  like  something  that  is  more  noble  and  liberal. 

I do  not  mean,  sir,  to  commend  the  superior  morality 
of  this  sentiment,  which  has  at  least  as  much  pride 
as  virtue  in  it ; but  I cannot  alter  the  nature  of  man. 
The  fact  is  so  ; and  these  people  of  the  southern  col- 
onies are  much  more  strongly,  and  with  an  higher 
and  more  stubborn  spirit,  attached  to  liberty  than 
those  to  the  northward.  Such  were  all  the  ancient 
commonwealths  ; such  were  our  Gothic  ancestors ; 
such  in  our  days  were  the  Poles  ; and  such  will  be 
all  masters  of  slaves,  who  are  not  slaves  themselves. 
In  such  a people  the  haughtiness  of  domination  corn- 
bins  with  the  spirit  of  freedom,  fortifies  it  and  ren- 
ders it  invincible. 

But  this  was  only  the  spirit  of  liberty 
in  the  slaveholding  class. 

The  most  marked  political  product  of 
feudalism  was  its  pronounced  opposition 
to  a strong  central  authority.  The  most 
inveterate  enemy  of  the  middle-age  king 
was  the  middle-age  baron ; the  most 
inveterate  enemy  of  American  nation- 
alism was  the  slaveholder.  Both  the 
baron  and  the  slaveholder  was  true  to 
his  class  and  to  his  interests.  The 
baron  knew  that  he  and  a real  king 
could  not  both  exist  at  the  same  time  ; 
so  he  arrogated  all  the  power  and  dig- 
nity that  he  could  to  his  own  order  and 
played  the  fief  off  against  the  realm. 
The  slaveholder  disliked  the  sentiment 
of  nationality  and  feared  the  nation. 
The  changed  conditions  of  life  made  it 
impossible  to  place  the  plantation  in 
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opposition  to  the  nation.  But  the  state 
might  take  that  place,  and  to  that  end 
he  bent  his  energies.  The  state  he 
could  control,  but  he  did  not  know 
what  might  happen  if  the  national  gov- 
ernment should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
men  opposed  to  slavery.  Hence,  one 
cause  of  his  fondness  for  the  extreme 
state  rights  doctrine.  What  is  more? 
he  and  his  establishment  were  much 
more  prominent  in  Virginia  or  Georgia 
than  they  could  be  in  the  United  States. 
His  interest  lay,  first,  in  his  own  plan- 
tation ; secondly,  in  the  state  controlled 
by  himself  and  his  class  ; thirdly,  in 
the  south;  and  fourthly  in  the  Union. 
True,  he  was  more  than  willing  to  use 
the  power  of  the  Union  for  the  procure- 
ment of  more  slave  territory,  or  for 
hunting  down  fugitive  slaves  upon  land 
or  sea  ; but  he  never  ceased  to  keep  a 
jealous  eye  upon  the  central  govern- 
ment. The  prospect  of  free  speech  and 
and  free  labor  getting  the  upper  hand 
at  Washington  filled  him  with  anxious 
alarm ; and  the  near  approach  of  that 
hour  drove  him  into  rebellion  in  1861. 
He  constantly  berated  the  north  for  being 
“ narrow-minded  ” and  “ intolerant,”  but 
at  home  he  suppressed,  at  whatever  cost, 
all  discussion  of  unwelcome  topics.  He 
constantly  inveighed  against  “ section- 
alism,” and  was  perpetually  talking 
about  “ the  south.”  To  be  called  “ an 
American  ” was  less  honorable  than  to 
be  called  “ a Carolinian,”  “ a Virgin- 
ian,” or  “ a Georgian.”  Accordingly, 
when  he  visited  London  or  Paris,  he 
registered  himself  at  the  hotels  as  from 
“ South  Carolina”  or  from  “Virginia,” 
and  not  from  the  United  States  of  Amer- 


ica. When  the  war  was  over,  and  the 
Confederacy  for  which  he  had  risked 
and  lost  so  much  had  been  destroyed, 
“ the  south”  became  more  to  him  than 
his  state.  It  was  hallowed  to  his  mem- 
ory and  invested  with  the  charms  of 
poetic  sentiment.* 


Slavery  moulded  the  tempers  of  men 
and  their  social  manners.  Plow  it  in- 
tensified the  slaveholder’s  sense  of  per- 
sonal independence  has  been  illustrated. 
I may  again  revert  to  the  analogy  of 
slavery  and  feudalism. 

In  his  lecture  on  the  feudal  system, 
Guizot  points  out  the  influence  of 
feudal  life  on  the  disposition  and  tem- 
per of  the  baron  and  his  family.  He 
speaks  of  “ the  great  importance  with 
which  the  possessor  of  the  fief  must 
have  been  regarded,  not  only  by  him- 

* The  following  contrast  (‘Bricks  Without  Straw,’ 
p.  382)  is  both  strictly  just  and  largely  significant : 

“ She  might  have  known  this  had  she  but  noted  how 
the  word  ‘ southern  ’ leaps  into  prominence  as  soon 
as  the  old  ‘ Mason  and  Dixon’s  line ' is  crossed. 
There  are * * *  4 southern  ’ hotels  and  4 southern  ’ rail- 
roads, 4 southern  ’ steamboats,  4 southern  ’ stage 
Goaches,  4 southern  ’ express  companies,  4 southern  ’ 
books,  4 southern  ’ newspapers,  4 southern  ’ patent 
medicines,  4 southern  ’ churches,  4 southern  ’ man- 
ners, 4 southern  ’ gentlemen,  4 southern  ’ ladies, 

4 southern  ’ restaurants,  4 southern  ’ bar-rooms, 

4 southern  ’ whiskey,  4 southern  ’ gambling-hells, 
‘southern’  principles,  ‘southern’  everything!  Big 
or  little,  good  or  bad,  everything  that  courts  popu- 
larity, patronage  or  applause,  makes  haste  to  brand 
itself  as  distinctly  and  especially  4 southern.  ’ 

“Then  she  might  have  remembered  that  in  all 
the  north — the  great,  busy,  hustling,  over-confident, 
giantly  great  heart  of  the  continent — there  is  not  to 
be  found  a single  4 northern  ’ hotel,  steamer,  railway, 
stage  coach,  bar-room,  restaurant,  school,  uni- 
versity, school  book,  or  any  other  4 northern  ’ in- 
stitution.” 
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self  but  by  all  around  him.’’  “ It  was 
the  importance  of  the  proprietor,  of 
the  head  of  the  family,  of  the  master.” 
“ His  greatness  belonged  to  himself 
alone,  he  held  nothing  of  any  one  ; all 
his  rights,  all  his  power  centered  in  him- 
self.” “What  a vast  influence  must  a 
situation  like  this  have  exercised  over 
him  who  enjoyed  it ; what  haughtiness, 
what  pride  must  it  have  engendered  ! 
Above  him,  no  superior  of  whom  he  was 
but  the  representative  and  the  interpre- 
ter ; near  him  no  equals  ; no  general 
and  powerful  law  to  restrain  him  ; no 
exterior  force  to  control  him  ; his 
will  suffered  no  check  but  from  the 
limits  of  his  power  and  the  presence  of 
danger.”  In  nearly  every  particular 
this  will  do  for  an  account  of  the  dispo- 
sition that  slavery  engendered  in  the 
slavemaster.  Look  for  a moment  at 
the  great  planter’s  position.  Most  of 
the  surrounding  population  are  slaves. 
Besides,  they  belong  to  an  inferior  and 
despised  race.  Again,  a large  ma- 
jority of  his  own  race  about  him  are 
poor  and  ignorant,  and  little  more 
thought  of,  in  their  present  condition, 
than  the  negroes  themselves.  He  and 
his  family  live  in  the  mansion  (or 
“ Great  House  ”)  ; around  them  are, 
say,  one  thousand  slaves ; few  or  no 
whites  are  within  several  miles.  As 
respects  their  relations  to  their  depend- 
ents, this  plantation  family  are  laws 
unto  themselves.  The  proprietor  knows 
first,  that  he  is  the  master  of  the  thou- 
sand human  chattels  about  him  ; and 
secondly,  that  as  such  master  he  has  in 
the  American  congress  as  much  power 
as  a New  England  or  an  Ohio  village 


of  six  hundred  people.  Such  condi- 
tions as  these  cannot  fail  powerfully  to 
mould  both  the  individual  man  and 
society.  The  slaveholder’s  arrogance 
may  sleep  in  his  own  home,  in  the  fond- 
ness of  social  intercourse  ; but  on  the 
plantation,  at  the  hustings,  or  in  the 
forum  it  is  liable  at  any  moment  to  as- 
sert itself.  His  pride  makes  him  im- 
pervious to  modern  ideas  ; his  isolation 
prevents  his  seeing  in  what  direction 
society  is  moving  ; his  autocracy  ren- 
ders him  intolerant ; and,  although  the 
most  dependent  of  men,  since  he  has 
to  subsist  upon  one  or  two  agricultural 
staples,  he  fancies  himself  the  king  of  the 
industrial  world.  All  this  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  famous  speech  of  Hon.  J. 
H.  Hammond  of  South  Carolina,  de- 
livered in  the  national  senate,  March  4, 
1858,  entitled,  “Kansas-Lecompton  Con- 
stitution,” which  made  so  profound  an 
impression  upon  the  whole  north  at  the 
time  of  its  delivery,  that  it  is  not  yet 
forgotten.  After  devoting  a third  of  his 
speech  to  the  Lecompton  constitution, 
paying  especial  attention  to  the  argu- 
ments of  Mr.  Douglas,  the  senator 
takes  up  the  slavery  question. 

I think  it  is  not  improper,  he  says,  that  I should 
bring  the  north  and  south  face  to  face,  and  see  what 
resources  each  of  us  might  have  in  the  contingency 
of  separate  organization,  (He  then  goes  on  to  com- 
pare the  two  sections  in  territory,  in  resources,  in 
products,  and  in  social  features.)  The  sway  of  that 
valley  (the  Mississippi)  will  be  as  great  as  ever 
the  Nile  knew  in  the  earlier  ages  of  mankind.  We 
own  the  most  of  that  valley.  The  most  valuable  part 
of  it  belongs  to  us  ; and,  although  those  who  have 
settled  above  us  are  now  opposed  to  us,  another  gen- 
eration will  tell  a different  tale.  They  are  ours  by 
all  the  laws  of  nature  ; slave  labor  will  go  over 
every  foot  of  this  great  valley  where  it  will  be  found 
profitable  to  use  it.  . . . What  would  happen  if 
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no  cotton  was  furnished  for  three  years  ? I will  not 
stop  to  depict  what  everyone  can  imagine,  but  this  is 
certain.  Old  England  would  topple  headlong  and 
carry  the  whole  civilized  world  with  her.  No  sir, 
you  dare  not  make  war  on  cotton.  No  power 
on  earth  dares  to  make  war  upon  it.  Cotton  is 
king.  . . The  greatest  strength  of  the  south  arises 

from  the  harmony  of  her  political  and  social 
institutions.  This  harmony  gives  her  a frame  ol 
society,  the  best  in  the  w'orld,  and  an  extent  of  po- 
litical freedom,  combintd  with  entire  security,  such 
as  no  other  people  ever  enjoyed  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  ...  In  all  social  systems  there  must  be 
a class  to  do  the  mean  duties,  to  perform  the 
drudgery  of  life — that  is,  a class  requiring  but  a low 
order  of  intellect  and  but  little  skill.  Its  requisites 
are  vigor,  docility,  fidelity.  Such  a class  you  must 
have,  or  you  would  not  have  that  other  class  which 
leads  progress,  refinement  and  civilization.  It  consti- 
tutes the  very  mud-sills  of  society  and  of  political 
government ; and  you  might  as  well  attempt  to  build 
a house  in  the  air  as  to  build  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  exeept  on  the  mud-sills.  Fortunately  for  the 
south,  she  found  a race  adapted  to  this  purpose  to 
her  hand — a race  inferior  to  herself,  but  eminently 
qualified  in  temper,  in  vigor,  in  docility,  in  capacity, 
to  stand  the  climate,  to  answer  all  her  purposes.  We 
use  them  for  the  purpose  and  call  them  slaves.  We 
are  old-fashioned  at  the  south  yet  : it  is  a word  dis- 
carded now  by  “ears  polite.”  I will  not  characterize 
that  class  of  the  north  with  the  term ; but  you  have  it: 
it  is  there,  it  is  everywhere,  it  is  eternal.  The  sen- 
ator from  New  York  said  yesterday  that  the  whole 
world  had  abolished  slavery.  Aye,  the  name , but 
not  the  thing;  and  all  the  powers  of  the  earth  cannot 
abolish  it.  God  only  can  do  it  when  he  repeals  the 
fiat , “ The  poor  ye  always  have  with  you  for  the 

man  who  lives  by  daily  labor,  and  scarcely  lives  at 
that,  and  who  has  to  put  out  his  labor  in  the  market 
and  take  the  best  he  can  get  for  it,  in  short, 
your  whole  class  of  manual  laborers  and  opera- 
tives, as  you  call  them,  are  slaves.  The  differ- 
ence between  us  is  that  our  slaves  are  hired  for 
life  and  well  compensated  ; there  is  no  starvation, 
no  begging,  no  want  of  employment  among  our 
people,  and  not  too  much  employment  either. 
Yours  are  hired  by  the  day,  not  cared  for,  and 
scarcely  compensated.  . . . 

The  south  have  sustained  you  in  great  measure  ; 
you  are  our  factors  ; you  bring  and  carry  for  us  ; 
one  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  of  our  money 
passes  annually  through  your  hands  ; much  of  it 


sticks  ; all  of  it  assists  in  keeping  your  machinery 
together  and  in  motion.  Suppose  we  were  to  dis- 
charge you  ; suppose  we  were  to  take  our  business 
out  of  your  hands,  we  should  consign  you  to  an- 
archy and  poverty. 

How  strange  these  passages  read 
at  the  distance  of  twenty-eight  years  ! 
They  bring  before  us  a world  that  has 
passed  forever  away.  Let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  their  author  was  a brag- 
gadocio. Mr.  Hammond  was  a man  of 
ability  and  education,  of  calmness  and 
sincerity,  an  excellent  representative 
of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged  ; yet 
the  peculiar  institution  of  the  south 
had  so  blinded  his  eyes  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  modern  world  that  he  could 
assert  slavery  to  be  an  eternal  fact,  and 
proclaim  cotton  king. 

But  slavery  was  more  than  a school 
of  pride  and  arrogance.  It  was  a school 
of  passion  and  violence  as  well.  This 
has  never  been  better  told  than  by  Mr. 
Jefferson  in  the  once  much-quoted  pas- 
sage from  the  ‘ Notes  on  Virginia 

The  whole  commerce  between  master  and  slave  is 
a perpetual  exercise  of  the  most  boistrous  passions, 
the  most  unremitting  despotism  on  the  one  part,  and 
degrading  submissions  on  the  other.  Our  children 
see  this  and  learn  to  imitate  it  ; for  man  is  an  imi 
tative  animal.  This  quality  is  the  germ  of  all  educa- 
tion in  him.  From  his  cradle  to  his  grave  he  i 
learning  to  do  what  he  sees  others  do.  If  a parents 
could  find  no  motive  either  in  his  philanthropy  or  his 
self-love,  for  restraining  the  intemperance  of  pas- 
sion toward  his  slave,  it  should  always  be  a sufficient 
one  that  his  child  is  present.  But  generally  it  is  not 
sufficient.  The  parent  storms,  the  child  looks  on , 
atches  the  lineaments  of  wrath,  puts  on  the  same 
cairs  in  the  circle  of  smaller  slaves,  gives  a loose  rein 
to  the  worst  of  passions,  and  thus  nursed,  educated, 
and  daily  exercised  in  tyranny,  cannot  but  be 
stamped  by  it  with  odious  peculiarities.  The  man 
must  be  a prodigy  who  can  retain  his  manners  and 

* Works  VIII,  p.  403. 
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morals  undepraved  by  such  circumstances.  And 
with  what  execration  should  the  statesman  be  loaded, 
who,  permitting  one  half  of  the  citizens  thus  to  tram- 
ple on  the  rights  of  the  other,  transforms  those  into 
despots,  and  these  into  enemies,  destroys  the  morals 
of  the  one  part,  and  the  amor  patriot  of  the  other. 

For  two  hundred  years  the  history  of 
slavery  is  a striking  commentary  on  this 
striking  passage.  Slavery  fostered  a 
rudeness  and  crudeness,  a lawlessness 
and  a violence  such  as  could  be  found 
in  no  highly  civilized  state.  Nor  did 
these  things  come  to  an  end  with  their 
cause;  they  exist  to-day,  and  will  not 
wholly  disappear  for  years,  perhaps 
generations,  to  come.  In  studying  the 
history  of  such  social  phenomena  as  the 
duello,  homicide,  and  “moonshining”  at 
the  south,  we  are  never  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  “frontier”  and  the  “moun- 
tain regions  ” are  large  factors  in  the 
problem  ; nor  are  we  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  slavery  was  an  indirect  as  well  as  a 
direct  cause ; not  only  did  it  ingender 
violence,  but  it  tended  powerfully  to 
keep  population  sparse,  and  to  make 
civilization  rude  and  crude. 

The  local  political  institutions  of  the 
south  were  congruous  with  the  other 
features  of  southern  society.  In  his  ad- 
mirable memoir,  ‘ The  Minor  Political 
Divisions  of  the  United  States,’*  Profes- 
sor S.  A.  Galpin  says:  “The  principle 

of  local  self-government  has  given  to 
the  several  states — exhibiting  as  they  do 
wide  diversity  of  settlement,  of  interest, 
and  of  traditions — codes  of  local  law 
differing  in  greater  or  less  degree  from 
each  other.”  He  roughly  classes  these 
codes  as  the  “town”  system,  the 

* * Statistical  Atlas  of  the  United  States  ; ' 1870. 


“county”  system,  and  the  “com- 
promise ” system.  The  town  system 
proper  is  found  only  in  New  England. 
Until  recently  the  county  system  pre- 
vailed universally,  as  it  still  does  gen- 
erally, in  the  south.  In  the  great  mid- 
dle states,  and  in  most  of  the  western, 
the  compromise  system  is  found.  The 
town  and  county  systems  were  firmly 
rooted  in  their  respective  sections  be- 
fore the  Revolution.  Let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed that  the  county  does  not  exist 
where  the  town  system  prevails,  or  that 
the  tov/n  is  unknown  in  the  county  sys- 
tem. The  classification  turns,  not  on 
the  absence  of  town  or  county  from  the 
state,  but  on  the  place  that  town  or 
county  holds  in  the  scheme  of  local  gov- 
ernment. In  the  one  system  the  town, 
in  the  other  system  the  county,  is  the 
political  unit.  The  town,  as  known  in 
New  England,  is  defined  by  Professor 
Galpin  as  “a  body  corporate  and 
politic,  deriving  its  charter  from  the 
legislature  of  the  state,  and  generally 
entitled  to  an  independent  representa- 
tion in  the  lower  branch  of  that  legisla- 
ture. It  has  power  to  elect  its  own 
officers,  to  manage  in  its  own  way  its 
own  roads,  schools,  local  police  and 
other  domestic  concerns,  and  collects 
through  its  own  officers  not  only  its  self- 
imposed  taxes  for  local  purposes,  but 
also  those  levied  by  the  legislature  for 
the  support  of  the  state,  or  by  the  county 
officers  for  the  limited  objects  of  their 
expenditure.”  The  New  England  town 
meeting  is  a local  legislature  made  up 
of  the  voters  of  the  town.  Under  this 
system  the  county  is  mainly  a judicial 
subdivision  of  the  state  ; its  political 
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power  is  a minimum.  At  the  south  all 
these  conditions  are  exactly  reversed. 
“ The  names  of  the  greater  and  lesser 
subdivisions  of  the  state  may  remain  un- 
changed, but  the  powers  and  position 
of  these  subdivisions  are  in  no  case  or 
degree  the  same.  The  town  or  township 
is  but  the  skeleton  of  the  New  England 
town,  while  the  county  is  clothed  with 
all  the  political  power.”  It  derives  its 
powers  from  the  legislature,  and  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  state  authorities  for  its 
share  of  the  state  taxation.  Generally 
the  town  has  no  political  power  what- 
ever, and  exists  only  for  convenience  at 
the  general  elections,  or  to  make  the 
district  of  a justice  of  the  peace  and 
constable.  “ The  divisions  subordinate 
to  the  county  are  generally  called  pre- 
cincts in  the  south,”  says  Dr.  I.  W. 
Andrews.  “In  Mississippi  whole  coun- 
ties have  no  other  names  for  the  subdi- 
visions than  those  furnished  by  the 
ranges  and  townships,  as  if  we  (citizens 
of  Washington  county,  Ohio)  should 
know  Lawrence  as  township  three,  range 
seven.  In  North  Carolina  the  county 
seems  to  be  divided  numerically,  as  if 
Belpre  were  merely  number  4.”*  The 
compromise  system  combines  some  of 
the  features  of  the  other  two  systems. 
It  makes  less  of  the  town  than  New 
England,  and  less  of  the  county  than 
the  south.  It  calls  for  no  further  men- 
tion. 

The  New  England  towns  caught  the 
observant  cry  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  He 
referred  to  them  in  his  correspondence  in 

* ‘ Washington  County  and  the  Early  Settlement  of 
Ohio,'  1877,  pp.  32,  33. 


1810,  in  1816,  and  again  in  1824,  as  the 
following  quotations  will  show  : 

These  little  republics  would  be  the  main  strength 
of  the  great  on2.  We  owe  to  them  the  vigor  given  to 
our  Revolution  in  its  commencement  in  the  eastern 
states,  and  by  them  the  eastern  states  were  enabled 
to  repeal  the  embargo  in  opposition  to  the  middle, 
southern  and  western  states,  and  their  large  and  lub- 
berly division  into  counties  which  can  never  be  as- 
sembled. General  orders  are  given  out  from  a 
centre  to  the  foreman  of  every  hundred,  as  to  the 
sergeants  of  an  army,  and  the  whole  nation 
is  thrown  into  energetic  action  in  the  same  di- 
rection, in  one  instant,  and  and  as  one  man, 
becomes  absolutely  irresistible.  . . . These 

wards,  called  townships  in  New  England,  are  the 
vital  principle  of  their  governments  and  have  proved 
themselves  the  wisest  invention  ever  devised  by  the 
wit  of  man  for  the  perfect  exercise  of  self-government 
and  for  its  preservation.  We  should  thus  marshal  our 
government  into,  i,  the  general  federal  republic,  for 
all  concerns  foreign  and  federal ; 2,  that  of  the  state, 
for  what  relates  to  our  own  citizens  exclusively  ; 3, 
the  county  republics,  for  the  duties  and  concerns  of 
the  county  ; and  4,  the  ward  republics,  for  the  small 
and  yet  numerous  and  interesting  concerns  of  the 
neighborhood  ; and  in  government,  as  well  as  in 
every  other  business  of  life,  it  is  by  division  and  sub- 
division of  duties  alone,  that  all  matters,  great  and 
small,  can  be  managed  to  perfection.  And  the 
whole  is  cemented  by  giving  to  every  citizen,  person- 
ally, a part  in  the  administration  of  the  public  af- 
fairs  Among  other  improvements  I 

hope  they  (a  proposed  constitutional  convention)  will 
adopt  the  subdivision  of  out  comities  into  wards. 
The  former  may  be  estimated  at  an  average  of  twenty- 
four  miles  square  ; the  latter  should  be  about  six 
miles  square  each,  and  would  answer  to  the  hundreds 
of  your  Saxon  Alfred.  In  each  of  these  might  be,  1st, 
An  elementary  school ; 2nd,  A company  of  militia, 
with  its  officers  ; 3rd,  A justice  of  the  peace  and  con- 
stable ; 4th,  Each  ward  should  take  care  of  their  own 
poor;  5th,  Their  own  roads  ; 6th,  Their  own  police  ; 
7th,  Elect  within  themselves  one  or  more  jurors  to 
attend  the  courts  of  justice  ; and  8th.  Give  in  at 
their  Folk  House  their  votes  for  all  functionaries  re- 
served to  their  election.  * 

* See  ‘Jefferson’s  Works’,  Vol.  V.  p.  525.  Vol.  VII, 
pp.  13.  357- 
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Aggreeing  as  we  must  with  these  views, 
we  can  not  resist  the  conviction  that 
Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  comprehend  the 
subject.  It  was  not  a mere  accident  that 
town  institutions  sprang  up  in  New  Eng- 
land ; they  were  an  outgrowth  of  the 
temper  and  habits  of  the  people,  as  well 
as  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
New  England  settlements  were  made. 
Once  planted,  they  lived  by  their  own 
strength  and  powerfully  influenced  the 
spirit  and  the  manners  of  the  people. 
The  history  of  the  old  settlements  began 
with  the  planting  of  a new  church  or 
“ society.”  This  church  continued  to  be 
the  centre  of  life.  Population  thus 
tended  to  small  aggregations,  and  local 
assemblies  were  early  secured.  The 
principle  of  independency  developes  the 
spirit  of  democracy  and  individualism. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  external  condi- 
tions of  local  municipal  institutions  did 
not  exist  in  the  south.  Slavery  scattered 
population.  The  mild  climate,  the  large 
tracts  of  unoccupied  land,  and  the  out- 
door habits  of  the  people  tended  in  the 
same  direction.  Slavery  created  strongly 
marked  class  distinctions.  But  more, 
the  interior  or  mental  conditions  of  town 
government  were  wanting.  Tidewater 
Virginia  or  South  Carolina,  in  Jefferson’s 
day,  no  doubt  had  a sufficiently  dense 
population  to  support  towns,  but  towns 
were  foreign  to  the  whole  spirit  and  cul- 
ture of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  as  well  as 
of  the  entire  south.  Towns  can  exist 
only  among  proper  democrats,  in  tem- 
per, in  habits,  and  in  traditions ; while 
proper  democrats  are  persons  whom 
slavery  did  not  produce.  But  while  the 
town  system  could  not  exist  without 


democrats,  the  county  system  and 
oligarchy  were  perfectly  congruous. 
Southerners  long  berated  northerners 
for  their  want  of  “ freedom  ” and  for  their 
centralizing  tendencies,  but  no  highly  civ- 
ilized people  has  equaled  the  New  Eng- 
landers in  perfection  of  democratic  in- 
stitutions. To  quote  Professor  Galpin’s 
1 Memoir  ’ : “ The  area  of  the  county  for- 
bids any  general  gathering  of  its  inhab- 
itants vested  with  the  legislative  and 
executive  functions  of  the  town  meeting, 
as  well  as  any  intimate  mutual  acquaint- 
ance between  the  inhabitants  of  its 
different  sections.  Of  necessity,  there- 
fore, the  administration  of  all  local  affairs 
is  entrusted  wholly  to  the  county  officers, 
and  the  political  duty  and  privilege  of 
the  citizen  begins  and  ends  on  election 
day.”  Had  Virginia  set  up  the  town 
in  1824,  Mr.  Jefferson  would  have  been 
grievously  disappointed  in  the  result. 


Such  were  some  of  the  important 
effects  wrought  by  slavery  in  southern 
society  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
They  were  plainly-marked  features  of 
the  south  when,  in  1861,  in  the  act  of 
secession,  the  south  with  a light  heart 
threw  down  the  gage  of  battle.  South- 
ern men  saw  the  north  engaged  in  mak- 
ing money,  and  they  looked  upon  north- 
ern men  as  the  Duke  of  Alva  looked 
upon  the  “ men  of  butter,”  when  he 
went  to  the  Low  Countries.  They  talked 
about  the  “ capture  of  Washington  ” 
much  as  the  French  officers  of  the 
Second  Empire  talked  about  “ the 
promenade  to  Berlin,”  in  1870.  To 
point  out  how  they  were  by  degrees 
undeceived  would  be  to  relate  the  his- 
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tory  of  the  war  ; but  it  came  in  time. 
Perhaps  I should  add  that  I have  not 
attempted  a full  account  of  southern 
society.  Slavery  in  the  south  was  at- 
tended by  those  better  results  that  are 
generally  or  always  found  in  its  com- 
pany. The  typical  southerner  had  the 
traditionary  dignity,  hospitality,  self- 
respect,  and  chivalry  of  the  slaveholder. 
In  the  feudal  castle,  according  to  Gui- 
zot, domestic  manners  acquired  a great 
preponderance.  “ The  chief  habitually 
returns  into  the  bosom  of  his  family. 
He  there  finds  his  wife  and  children, 
and  scarcely  any  but  them  ; they  alone 
are  his  constant  companions  ; they 
alone  divide  his  sorrows  and  share 
his  joys  ; they  alone  are  interested  in 
all  that  concerns  him.”  The  plantation 
was  much  like  the  castle  in  this  respect. 
Debarred  by  his  race  and  station  from 
performing  any  labor  but  that  of  superin- 
tendence ; trained  from  boyhood  in  a 
superior  manner;  free  in  great  degree 
from  the  tormenting  spirit  of  business 
and  money-getting  that  follows  the 
northerner  by  day  and  perches  on  his 
bed-post  by  night  ; easy  in  his  bearing 
and  free  in  his  spirit  ; hospitable  to  a 
fault,  surrounded  by  a cultivated  fam- 
ily — the  southern  gentleman  never 
failed  to  make  an  excellent  impression 


on  the  foreigner  whom  he  took  to  his 
home.  What  is  more,  the  northerner, 
who  understood  the  real  case  much 
better  than  the  European,  could  not 
on  its  own  ground  resist  the  captivat- 
ing influence.  The  southern  gentleman 
always  lived  in  the  midst  of  crudeness, 
rudeness,  violence,  and  selfish  passion  ; 
nevertheless,  he  threw  over  them  all  a 
social  and  personal  charm  that  half  re- 
lieved them  of  their  defects.* 

B.  A.  Hinsdale. 


* One  of  our  late  English  visitors  was  charmed 
with  what  he  saw  in  New  Orleans  : 

“On  arriving  at  New  Orleans  the  traveler  at  once 
discovers  the  great  difference  in  the  social  atmos- 
phere, which  is  manifested  at  every  turn.  At  the 
railway  station  I asked,  “Is  this  the  ticket  office?” 
and  not  only  received  a civil  reply  but  the  persons 
waiting  stood  aside  to  give  precedence  to  a stranger. 
The  first  man  of  whom  I asked  a question  in  the 
streets  raised  his  hat  as  he  replied.  As  I descended 
from  the  omnibus  in  front  of  the  St.  Charles  Hotel, 
a newsboy  said,  “ Permit  me  to  sell  you  a paper;  sir, 
published  on  the  eve  of  your  arrival."  A northern 
boy  would  have  bawled  out,  “ Rt-pub-lic-can.  Five 
cents.  Last  chance.”  On  entering  a church  the 
next  morning  I asked  a little  girl  at  what  time  the 
service  commenced.  She  said,  “ When  the  Sunday- 
school  is  over.”  “When  will  the  Sunday-school  be 
over?”  “ When  the  bell  rings."  “When  will  the 
bell  ring?”  “When  we  have  done  singing.”  No 
northern  girl,  however  tiny,  could  have  given  such 
poetical  and  impractical  answers." — William  Saun- 
ders, ‘ Through  the  Light  Continent,’  London,  pp. 
66,  67. 
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SOME  OBSERVATIONS  UPON  THE  HISTORY  AND  LAWS  OF  POLIT- 
ICAL PARTIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.* 


Born  to  be  politicians,  we  have  some 
good  political  histories ; some  things  of 
the  science  of  politics,  and  one  good 
history  of  the  Federal  party  and  of 
politics  during  the  time  of  that  party. f 
Von  Holst;  President  Porter,  and  others, 
have  done  much  for  us.  No  one  has 
attempted  an  elucidation  of  the  laws 
which  determine  the  rise,  continuance 
and  dissolution  of  parties.  Political 
power  is  so  widely  distributed,  exer- 
cised with  such  freedom,  there  is  so 
little  in  our  institutions  to  determine  the 
party  bias  of  men,  parties  shift  and 
change  so  constantly,  influenced  mainly 
by  the  ever  present  laws  of  their  being, 
that  seemingly  it  is  not  difficult  to  detect 
some  of  these  laws.  That  some  of  the 
more  obvious  are  persistently  disre- 
garded in  an  idle  attempt  to  construct 
parties,  renders  the  subject  one  of  prac- 
tical importance,  as  well  as  interesting. 
My  present  purpose  is  to  call  attention 
to  the  subject,  rather  than  an  exhaustive 
attempt  to  elucidate  the  supposed  laws 
themselves,  with  references  to  our  well 
known  history. 

It  may  be  said  that  a working  govern- 
ment consists  of  three  classes  of  agencies. 
The  frame  work,  mere  mechanics; — leg- 
islative, executive,  judicial  machinery  ; 
the  operatives,  the  working  officials, 

* Written  in  1883. 

f Hildreth’s  History. 


including  the  wksle  scheme  of  superin- 
tendency; and  the  owners,  who  supervise 
the  supervisors.  The  two  first  are  con- 
stitutional and  legal.  In  ours  these  are 
defined  in  writing.  The  third,  in  some 
sort  institutional,  is  purely  voluntary. 
Every  man  by  birth  or  its  equivalent, 
shares — is  a share-owner.  No  one  be- 
comes an  operative  of  any  class  save 
by  selection,  unless  service  as  jurors  is 
an  exception.  This  third  factor  in  its 
organized  methods  is  in  part  the  subject 
of  this  paper.  This  it  is  which  forms, 
changes,  repairs,  controls,  dictates 
what  the  machinery  shall  produce ; is 
the  proprietor,  for  whom  the  whole  is 
supposed  to  work.  Law,  enacted  by 
itself,  determines  its  times  and  methods 
of  performing  its  proprietary  duties, 
exercising  its  franchises  and  powers,  as 
the  owner.  The  great  subject  of  powers 
and  correlative  duties  is  beyond  my 
present  purpose.  Obviously  a people 
capable  of  devising  a complicated 
scheme  of  government  for  itself,  retain- 
ing all  primary  power,  will  not  remit  to 
its  employes  the  power  to  work  the 
machinery  at  discretion.  As  obviously, 
the  proprietors  in  advance  of  a given 
exercise  of  its  power,  will  determine 
and  declare  not  only  who  shall  be  em- 
ployed, but  the  things  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  men  to  be  employed. 
This  is  commonly  done  by  concert, 
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conspiracy,  far-reaching,  by  the  agency 
of  organization,  more  or  less  perfect. 
Hence  political  parties. 

A political  party,  it  may  be  said,  is  a 
voluntary  association  of  citizens  outside 
of  law,  in  their  primary  character,  or- 
ganized to  secure,  by  legally  prescribed 
methods,  the  possession  of  the  govern- 
mental machinery,  by  which  to  accom- 
plish definite  purposes,  as  the  carrying 
out  a proposed  policy  ; of  such  extent 
as  to  seriously  dispute  supremacy  in 
the  republic.  Its  rules  and  methods 
are  creatures  of  its  own  devising.  Its 
duties  and  obligations  are  not  within 
my  present  purpose,  nor  shall  I con- 
sider the  mischiefs  and  evils  incident 
to  party  organization  and  strife.  Great 
as  these  are,  no  one  has  yet  devised 
agencies  to  take  the  place  of  parties. 
Nor  is  it  apparent  how  the  proprietary 
powers  can  so  well  otherwise  be  ex- 
ercised. 

Association,  personal  bias,  interest, 
usually  predetermine  individual  prefer- 
ences for  parties.  Education  has  much 
influence,  family  tradition  very  little. 
Among  the  masses  of  men  two  con- 
stantly acting  tendencies  are  observa- 
ble, which,  in  a series  of  years,  do  much 
in  determining  the  character  of  parties. 
Some  constantly  look  forward,  are  rest- 
less, uneasy,  eager  to  go  on ; are  hope- 
ful of  the  future.  Others  distrust  the 
future ; dissatisfied  with  the  present,  are 
looking  to  the  past.  The  great  and 
good  are  with  the  fathers,  the  time- 
honored,  to  which  they  would  return. 
In  the  shakings  up,  the  facilities  for 
shifts  and  changes  in  our  life,  it  is  in- 
evitable that  a majority  of  the  pro- 


gressives find  themselves  associated  in 
one  party,  a majority  of  the  retro- 
gressives  in  another.  But  it  is  ob- 
servable that  a party  of  progress  does 
not  alway  move  forward,  and  that  the 
stand-still  sometimes  does  spite  of 
itself. 

It  is  the  tendency  of  all  parties,  a 
sub-law,  to  become  conservative.  A 
party  that  has  succeeded  is  hopeful  of 
itself,  is  satisfied  with  its  doctrines  and 
organization ; distrusts,  fears  the  effects 
of  new  ideas,  new  policies  ; they  will 
endanger  present  success.  It  is  not  a 
good  time  to  adopt  them.  There  never 
will  be  a good  time.  All  parties  are 
subject  to  this  tendency. 

It  is  obvious  that  a progressive  party 
can  alone  govern  a progressive  people 
and  country,  as  on  a better  study  it  will 
be  found  that  the  constant  cause  of  the 
decay  and  dissolution  of  nations  has 
been,  and  is,  they  fell  into  the  power  of 
hopelessly  conservative  governments — 
a danger  we  need  not  fear  so  long  as 
the  republic,  as  a whole,  governs  its 
parties  while  it  is  governed  by  them. 
There  is  no  essential  reason  why  a 
people  should  not  advance,  save  a lack 
of  sagacity  to  find  the  way.  There  is 
no  necessary  analogy  between  the  lives 
of  nations  and  individuals.  The  exam- 
ples of  the  nations  of  western  Europe, 
of  our  own  time,  contradict  the  theories 
of  this  grave  matter  that  obtain  among 
writers. 

THE  NUMBER  OF  PARTIES. 

No  one  ever  saw  three  independent 
armies  each  making  war  upon  the  other 
two.  The  thing  is  impossible.  No  one 
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ever  saw  three  distinct  political  parties 
at  the  same  time  in  this  country,  and 
never  will.  The  periods  nearest  ap- 
proaching such  a condition  were  brief, 
were  times  of  dissolution,  new  forma- 
tion, transition.  Three  armies  on  the 
same  field  lead  to  coalition,  alliances. 
The  battle  is  between  two.  Men  puz- 
zled by  what  they  see,  ask  why  can  there 
not  be  three  parties?  The  reason  is  found 
in  the  illogical  disposition  of  men  to  take 
the  ready-made  and  offered  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  labor  of  making  are  often 
unable  to  make  for  themselves.  Two 
men  fall  to  a discussion  in  the  thorough- 
fare. The  comers  and  goers  take  sides 
with  one  or  the  other.  Practically  there 
are  but  the  two  sides.  In  all  the  ex- 
tended periods  of  our  history  men  found 
ready  formed  political  ' notions,  organ- 
ized parties  in  the  field,  and  attached 
themselves  to  one  or  the  other.  Inevit- 
ably there  never  can  be  but  two  parties, 
answering  our — any  rational  definition 
of  a party. 

A PARTY  CANNOT  BE  MADE. 

If  there  is  anything  demonstrated  by 
American  political  history,  it  is  that  a 
party  cannot  be  made.  No  matter  what 
the  seeming  necessity  ; no  matter  who 
employ  themselves  in  the  task,  or  the 
means  they  employ,  a party  by  conspir- 
acy, convention,  deliberate  and  purposed 
effort,  has  not  been,  cannot  be  made. 
Spontaneity,  germination,  growth, which 
men  by  convention  cannot  command, 
are  absolutely  essential.  Some  atten- 
tion to  this  law,  as  obvious  as  that 
three  parties  cannot  concurrently  exist, 
would  have  saved  the  vast  labor  and 


expense  exhausted  in  the  vain  effort  to 
construct  a new  political  party  ; fruitful 
as  educational  enterprises,  ludicrously 
abortive  in  declared  purpose.  Recall 
the  years — the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the 
most  devoted,  and  of  many  of  the  ablest 
men  and  women,  in  the  persistent  effort 
to  build  up  apolitical  anti-slavery  party 
— the  Liberty  party — Third  party,  as  it 
fatally  called  itself.  In  the  form  of  the 
Free-soil  party  of  1848,  there  was  al- 
most a small  momentary  success.  Its 
greatest  immediate  service,  doubtless, 
was  the  destruction  of  the  Whig  party 
— quite  ready  for  death. 

So  the  continuing,  abiding  effort  to 
build  up  a Temperance  party,  the  Green- 
back party  of  the  present  may  be  cited. 
The  efforts  of  the  Woman  Suffragists  are 
not  to  be  confused  with  these.  Their 
labors  have  been  purely  educational,  so 
far  as  independent  effort  is  involved. 
There  was  the  notable  instance  of  the 
attempt  to  set  up  the  American  party, 
in  1850-56. 

It  is  an  effort  of  the  memory  to  recall 
the  great  attempt  to  create  a party 
by  convention — the  greatest,  most  elab- 
orately prepared,  and  by  men  of  high 
position,  character  and  influence,  at 
Philadelphia,  August  13,  1866.  A spa- 
cious building  was  erected  for  its  birth  ; 
every  congressional  distict  of  the  great 
Republic  was  represented ; a senator 
and  cabinet  minister  ruled,  and  silence 
and  harmony  prevailed.  Dramatically, 
Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina* 
walked  vicariously  arm  in  arm  to 
the  new  forum  and  altar ; a great 
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editorf  read  a piece,  the  great  conven- 
tion resolved  the  new  party  ; in  expect- 
ant silence  and  tears  it  was  supposed  to 
be  born ; a silent  benediction  was 
pronounced  over  it ; the  great  conven- 
tion dissolved,  and  the  public  tremor, 
the  great  apprehension  of  the  dominant 
power  in  congress  subsided.  All  flavor 
of  the  impending  party  passed  out  of  the 
air. 

Men  believed  they  could  make  one. 
Men  still  think  a political  party  can  be 
made.  The  experiment  has  been  many 
times  attempted,  and  will  be  repeated. 

American  history  is  rich  in  material 
for  a study  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  political 
parties.  Since  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution,  five  have  arisen,  of  such 
proportions  and  power  that  each  in  turn, 
for  a time,  controlled  the  destiny  of  the 
Republic.  The  cause  of  the  rise  of  the 
first  is  patent.  Those  who  believed  in 
the  new  government,  its  needs  and  its 
inherent  capacity,  at  once  united  in  its 
support  and  upbuilding.  They  imparted 
to  it  working  form,  gave  it  abundant 
vigor,  watched  and  guarded  it  till  it  took 
firm  root ; they  placed  in  the  supreme 
court  men  of  power  and  capacity  to  deal 
with  the  constitutional  questions  that 
would  arise  later,  and  passed  away  like 
the  older  men  of  the  later  time,  who  con- 
ducted the  Republic  through  the  civil 
war  ; these  men  of  the  Revolution  were 
incapable  of  new  ideas,  were  unequal  to 
the  new  exigencies  to  which  they  con- 
ducted the  Republic.  The  young  men 
and  blood  of  the  party  docily  remained  in 
the  checking  hands  of  the  seniors.  Ne- 
cessarily  the  party  perished.  It  died  of 


pure  inability  to  adapt  itself  to  the  new 
conditions,  as  was  inevitable.  It  is  said 
with  unanimity  from  Mr.  Hildreth,  the 
historian  of  the  party  to  the  present 
time,  that  it  was  the  task  of  the  Federal- 
ists to  fashion,  launch  the  constitutional 
government,  and  send  it  upon  its  proper 
course.  Having  performed  this  mission, 
it  disappeared.  Had  the  Federalists 
possessed  the  power  of  acquiring  new 
ideas,  of  flexibility,  progress,  it  would 
have  survived,  might  govern  now.  I 
linger  on  this  point  as  a most  impressive 
lesson.  The  colonial  and  revolutionary 
period,  was  one  of  transition,  political 
and  social,  from  monarchy  to  republi- 
canism, from  aristocracy  to  democracy. 
The  Federalists  associated  power  with 
its  old  world  trappings.  Its  holders 
must  have  constant  surroundings.  They 
could  conceive  of  no  life  without  social 
appendages.  Jefferson’s  greatest  service 
was  his  exhibition  of  power  in  its  simple 
use,  to  which  his  habit,  personal  and 
social  life,  conformed.  A troop  of  cav- 
alry attended  the  first  vice-president 
from  his  Massachusetts  home  to  the 
National  capital.  The  third  President, 
on  horseback,  went  unattended  to  his 
simple  inauguration.  The  party  which 
elevated  him,  and  which  called  itself 
Republican,  was  composed  of  the  men, 
the  elements  of  accumlating  opposition 
as  much  to  the  manners  and  forms  of 
the  Federalists,  as  to  their  admitted 
principles.  The  rough  shaking  up,  in- 
cident to  the  agitations  in  France,  more 
sensitively  felt  here  than  any  foreign 
commotion  ever  again  can  be,  furnished 
ground  and  added  numbers  to  the  anti- 
Federalists.  This  was  a party  of  oppo- 
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sition  largely  a negative  party,  to  the  for- 
mation and  continuance  of  which  the 
Federal  party  was  a necessity.  It  could 
not  stand  alone,  and  when  its  great  oppo- 
nent disappeared,  it  quietly  dissolved — 
no  party  ever  so  quietly,  if  really  it  was 
a party. 

It  is  a grave  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  Federalists  were  destroyed  by  the 
Republicans.  That  which  continued 
to  give  consistency  to  the  younger 
party  was  the  presence,  aggressive  vigor 
and  menace  of  the  Federalists,  from  the 
personal  qualities  of  the  men,  after  their 
organization  itself  ceased  to  be  formid- 
able. The  war  of  1812  doubtless  pro- 
longed the  existence  of  the  Republican 
party.  It  maintained  a seeming  form 
through  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Monroe,  and  with  it  disappeared. 

There  is  a wide  popular  claim,  and 
something  of  acquiesence  in  it,  that  the 
Democratic  party  of  to-day  is  the  direct 
descendant,  a continuation  and  heir  of 
the  party  that  elected  Mr.  Jefferson.  A 
more  baseless  claim,  in  fact,  cannot  be 
made.  The  period  which  followed, 
from  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Monroe  to 
the  first  election  of  General  Jackson, 
was  one  which  saw  no  political  party  in 
the  United  States.  It  was  one  which 
followed  the  dissolution  of  parties  ; one 
of  fermentation  preceding  new  growths, 
new  crystallizations,  new  organizations. 
There  were  plenty  of  factions,  personal 
followings,  a time  of  intensely  bitter 
personal  strifes.  If  the  period  of  Mon- 
roe’s administration  was  the  “ era  of 
good  feeling” — there  being  no  parties 
to  contend — the  years  of  the  younger 
Adams  antedating  his  administration 


was  one  of  the  bitterest  for  personal 
vituperation  and  slander  known  to  his- 
tory. 

THE  RISE  OF  NEW  PARTIES. 

It  is  comprehensible  why  parties  dis- 
appear. Their  rise  is  not  alway  so 
apparently  logical.  Out  of  the  chaotic 
elements  new  and  well  organized  parties 
were  to  arise.  The  younger  Adams  had 
not  a particle  of  personal  magnetism. 
It  was  out  of  his  power  to  attempt  to 
wield  executive  patronage — that  snare 
and  delusion  of  some  of  his  successors, 
to  build  up  a party.  The  loose  organ- 
ization of  his  nominal  supporters  dis- 
solved ere  he  passed  from  the  executive 
mansion,  and  became  the  units  or  frac- 
tions of  new  future  combinations.  Com- 
bination is  not  a word  useful  in  defining 
a real  party.  For  the  time  there  were  no 
parties.  The  days  of  personal  leader- 
ship had  not  then  all  passed  in  Ameri- 
can politics.  The  difference  between 
great  and  common  men  was  still  very 
appreciable.  The  strong  personality 
of  General  Jackson,  his  prestage  as  a 
military  leader,  the  positive  lines  of  his 
character,  the  popular  sense  of  injus- 
tice done  him  by  the  election  of  Mr. 
Adams,  made  him  the  centre  of  a new 
gathering  of  the  widely  floating  ele- 
ments. To  this  must  undoubtedly  be 
added  a wide  and  worthy  desire  to 
grasp  the  offices  and  places  which  his 
election  would  place  at  his  command. 
No  two  men  of  our  history  are  more 
dissimilar  than  Andrew  Jackson  and 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

The  new  party,  at  first  known  as  the 
Jackson  party,  soon  called  itself  the 
Democratic,  and  later  by  its  opponents 
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Locofoco,  had  seemingly  few  elements 
of  permanency.  In  policy  it  was  nega- 
tive, when  not  destructive.  It  reelected 
its  favorite  by  a largely  diminished  ma- 
majority,  elected  his  successor,  and 
almost  disappeared  in  an  attempt  to 
reelect  him.  In  the  meantime  the  new 
aggressive  slave  power  was  making  itself 
felt.  Aggressive  with  unity  of  spirit 
and  purpose,  it  controled  a hemisphere 
of  the  Republic,  and  with  even  a weak 
alliance  with  the  other  half,  it  would  of 
necessity  become  the  dominant  power 
of  the  United  States.  It  found  this 
ally  in  the  Democratic  party  of  the  free 
states,  whose  name  it  took  and  ruled  in 
it  as  it  would. 

Meantime  the  mass,  a minority,  re- 
maining outside  the  Jackson  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  which  opposed  his 
election,  included  largely  the  brains, 
intelligence  and  much  of  the  better 
elements  of  American  life.  The  ag- 
gressive policy  of  the  new  administra- 
tion compelled  a closer  union  of  these 
outside  elements.  It — the  opposition — 
embraced  the  men  of  ideas,  of  policies  ; 
men  with  positive  views,  who  would 
wield  the  powers  of  the  government  to 
accomplish  affirmative,  positive  things. 
It  became  more  than  a party  of  oppo- 
sition, had  largely  the  elements  of  per- 
petuity. It  called  itself  Whig,  and 
elected  General  Harrison  President  in 
the  great  campaign  of  1840  ; was  de- 
feated at  the  next  presidential  election; 
succeeded  in  1848,  and  disappeared  as 
a real  power  in  the  election  of  1852. 

The  condemnation  of  the  Whig  party 
was  meritedly  severe.  With  its  light 
and  knowledge,  its  capacity  to  adopt 


new  ideas,  it  obstinately  rejected  them. 
It  held  slavery  to  be  perpetual,  invul- 
nerable ; would  share  in  place  by  its 
aid,  vainly  prostituted  itself  at  its  feet, 
and  perished  in  the  impossible  effort  to 
make  itself  more  acceptable  to  it  than 
its  great  opponent.  It  could  hardly  do 
otherwise,  retaining  as  it  must  its  south- 
ern wing. 

Some  words  of  the  time  of  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Whig  party.  Its  name 
as  an  organization  remained  in  the 
states  for  several  years,  and  there  was 
a brief  period  during  which,  in  some  of 
them,  there  were  seemingly  three  par- 
ties. In  Massachusetts  and  Ohio  the 
Democratic,  Whig  and  Freesoil ; as  in 
New  York  the  Democratic,  Whig  and 
Barnburners.  As  later,  for  a time, 
through  the  north  were  the  Demo- 
cratic, Whig  and  Republican — a period 
of  transition,  and  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting in  history  for  a study  of 
parties. 

The  aggressions  of  the  slave  power 
were  such  as  to  compel  resistance. 
Every  inch  of  the  nominally  free  states 
had  to  be  won  from  its  dominion,  so 
subservient  had  been  the  great  Demo- 
cratic and  Whig  parties  to  its  demands. 
First  the  northern  territory,  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  northern  states,  and  finally, 
through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Adams,  Mr. 
Giddings,  Mr.  Slade,  Mr.  Morris  and 
Mr.  Hale,  some  footing  was  found  in  the 
two  houses  of  congress.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  every  inch  of  these 
was  won  by  sore  conflict  and  held  by 
conquest. 

RECASTING  PARTIES. 

The  period  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
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Whig  party  was  also  one  of  rebuilding, 
reconstructing  parties ; and  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  all  new  parties  are 
composed  of  the  elements  of  the  older, 
with  such  of  the  annual  accessions  to 
full  citizenship  as  the  youth  of  the  land 
and  immigration  from  other  lands  sup- 
ply. These  uniformly  flow  into  existing 
parties,  and  can  seldom  be  estimated  in 
a forecast  of  new  parties.  They  accept 
parties  already  in  existence.  Old  par- 
ties are  to  be  dissolved  ere  new  ones 
are  possible.  No  account  will  be  taken 
of  the  American  party,  called  the 
“ Knownothing,”  which  in  1856  gave 
over  871,000  votes  for  Mr.  Fillmore.  It 
was  one  of  the  abortive  attempts  at 
party  building,  attendant  upon  a period 
of  reconstruction,  as  that  time  eminently 
was. 

Though  the  north  was  reconquered 
to  freedom,  it  seemed  impossible  to 
build  up  a party  for  its  protection  and 
extension.  In  1840  the  Liberty  party 
cast  7,000  votes.  In  1844,  62,000  ; in 
1848  the  new  organization  known  as 
the  Freesoil,  in  which  the  Liberty  party 
was  absorbed,  cast  290,000  for  Mr.  Van 
Buren.  In  1852,  under  the  name  of 
the  Free  Democracy,  the  anti-slavery 
men  cast  156,000  for  Mr.  Hale,  and 
this  was  coincident  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Whig  party  from  the  na- 
tional contests.  The  first  national  ap- 
pearance of  the  present  Republican 
party  was  in  1856,  when  it  cast  1,341,- 
000,  while  the  Democratic  cast  1,838,- 
000  and  the  American  871,000.  Unlike 
political  parties  in  England,  which  have 
a vitality  and  tenacity  which  carry  them 
over  national  and  domestic  fortunes, 


they  have  disappeared  in  the  United 
States  in  periods  of  calm.  The  time 
from  1846  to  1856  was  not  such  a 
period.  The  aggressions  of  slavery 
convulsed  the  republic  ; and  yet,  from 
1840  to  1856,  the  most  persistent  efforts 
of  able  men  to  build  up  a real  party  to 
resists  its  encroachments,  were  unavail- 
ing, Finally,  as  would  seem,  the  ground 
upon  which  it  rested  was  narrow  and 
illogical;  merely  that  slavery  should  be 
planted  upon  no  more  free  territory. 
Upon  analysis  this  single  and,  as  stated, 
negative  thing,  was  essentially  affirma- 
tive, aggressive.  It  was  most  fortun- 
ately and  happily  designed  and  ex- 
pressed. It  at  once  arrested  popular 
attention,  enlisted  sympathy  and  ex- 
cited immediate  alarm.  A set  of  men, 
fortunate  in  a period  when  a single, 
simple,  easily  seen  and  felt  important 
thing  is  presented  to  the  eye,  the  grasp, 
who  raise  around  it  a rallying  cry,  are 
certain  of  immediate  attention  and 
great  following.  On  the  contrary,  an 
abstract  proposition,  no  matter  how 
important  a thing  to  be  made  apparent 
only  by  argumentation,  never  can  be 
made  a party  cry — a thing  to  arouse 
sympathy,  kindle  enthusiasm.  The  mass 
need  something  they  can  see,  feel, 
handle,  apprehend,  without  explana- 
tion. 

Protection  to  American  industry  is 
an  obvious  thing,  though  what  is  pro- 
tection and  how  is  less  apparent.  It 
would  be  dangerous  for  any  party 
under  present  lights  to  array  itself 
against  this  dogma.  Whatever  may 
be  the  results  of  pure  science,  the  prac- 
tical sense  of  the  common  mind  will 
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only  grasp  the  obvious  — even  if 
shallow. 

Purely  monetary  questions  are  of  less 
value  and  less  danger,  as  their  aspects 
are  less  obvious.  That  party  will  sooner 
or  later  be  in  a bad  way,  which  can  only 
present  a series  of  propositions  to  be 
made  apparent  by  argument,  or  that 
only  invite  to  a backward  look. 

Each  of  the  great  parties,  Democratic 
and  Whig,  ignored  the  political  evils  of 
slavery.  One  of  them  could  not  question 
them,  the  other  dared  not ; yet  resis- 
tance to  them  had  become  a practical 
necessity.  To  give  effect  to  that  neces- 
sity, a new  political  party  was  also  a 
necessity.  Men  elaborated  platforms, 
called  conventions,  made  speeches,  pub- 
lished newspapers ; yet  the  needed 
party  would  not  appear.  In  the  ripe- 
ness of  time,  the  proclamation  of  no 
more  slave  territory,  filled  the  earth 
with  armed  men,  who  abolished  slavery 
itself,  and  so  were  done  with  it.  Curi- 
ous that  this  idea  was  so  tardy  of  ap- 
pearance. Nay,  it  was  for  years  ineffec- 
tively procliamed  by  the  Free-soilers. 

As  seen  parties  are  apprehensive  of 
new  and  disturbing  ideas,  are  not  hos- 
pitable to  them,  and  so  it  happens,  that 
when  a new  idea,  important  to  the 
people,  finds  itself  evolved,  usually, 
before  it  can  get  itself  employed  in  the 
working  processes  of  the  government, 
it  will  be  obliged  to  make  for  itself  a 
new  party,  as  the  governing  idea  of  the 
Republican  party  did.  Rejected  of 
both,  it  formed  a new  one.  The  far- 
reachingness  of  the  idea,  no  one  fore- 
saw. It  took  to  itself  from  both  parties, 
by  a certain  logical  selection,  those 


fittest  for  its  use,  leaving  the  refuse 
where  they  were.  For  a time  there 
seemed  to  be  three  parties,  the  Repub- 
lican took  all  the  Fresoilers,  the  Free 
Democrats,  all  the  anti- slavery  Whigs; 
all  the  anti-slavery  Democrats  and  the 
residuum  united  under  the  name  of 
the  Democracy,  which  remained  entire 
through  the  south,  and  maintained  its 
organization  at  the  north.  The  Whig 
disappeared.  Its  radical,  progressive 
members  became  Republicans.  Its 
conservatives  united  with  the  Demo- 
crats. This  will  ever  be  the  course. 
There  can  be  but  two  parties.  A party 
incapable  of  new  ideas  must  sooner  or 
later  disappear.  A party  may  spring  into 
existence  as  an  opposition  party,  called 
into  existence  for  the  very  purpose  of 
opposition,  as  the  party  which  elected 
Jefferson;  the  party  which  elected  Gen- 
eral Harrison  to  begin  with. 

A party  may  for  a time,  live  on  mere 
opposition.  The  Federal  party  was  dis- 
solved while  in  opposition,  as  was  also 
the  Whig ; while  the  first  Republican 
party  disappeared  without  any  apparent 
necessity  except  the  struggle  of  its  leaders 
for  supremacy  in  it.  Probably  a vigorous 
party,  in  opposition  it  would  have  pro- 
longed its  life  ; alone  it  fell  into  factions 
and  fractions.  For  the  formation  of  a 
new  affirmative  party,  some  paramount 
practical,  obvious  thing  is  essential, 
which  draws  from  existing  parties,  leav- 
ing the  ’residuums  to  unite  against  it. 
A party  progressive,  capable  of  new 
ideas  should  survive  as  long  as  this  ca- 
pacity remains  in  a healthy  condition. 
These  are  the  teachings  of  our  ex- 
perience. 
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PERILS  OF  SUCCESS. 

A new  party  for  the  first  time  success- 
ful, finding  itself  in  possession  of  the 
national  government,  meets  unantici- 
pated difficulties,  perhaps  perils.  It 
is  unaccustomed  to  place,  to  govern, 
to  its  responsibilities.  There  is  much 
in  the  mere  thing  of  being  accustomed 
to  govern.  In  England  a large  class 
of  men  are  born,  educated,  in  a way  set 
apart,  to  the  business  of  government. 
If  they  do  it  well  they  only  do  not  dis- 
credit their  training.  Americans  are 
born  to  politics ; unhappily,  they  are 
not  educated  to  what  their  birthright 
requires,  and  hence,  practically,  few 
things  are  settled  in  our  politics.  The 
new  Republican  party,  when  it  came 
into  power  in  1861,  though  it  had  many 
able  and  experienced  men,  as  a party 
had  no  experience  in  affairs,  save, 
briefly,  in  opposition,  which  unfits  for 
administration.  Fortunate  in  this,  it 
was  confronted  by  a gigantic  danger 
which  silenced  all  causes  of  party  quar- 
rel, save  the  best  means  of  meeting  the 
enemy.  It  was  compelled  to  harmony. 
Everything  went  to  swell  the  executive 
arm.  Congress  became  a committee  of 
ways  and  means — in  effect. 

Should  the  Democratic  party  succeed 
to  the  complete  possession  of  power 
it  would,  trained  as  it  has  been  all  these 
years,  in  the  usually  easy  position  of  the 
opposition,  find  many  new  difficulties. 
Its  great  leaders  would  be  placed  where 
all  their  real  qualities  would  be  more 
conspicuous.  Theirs  would  be  the 
affirmative.  The  party  itself  would  be 
put  on  new  trial  under  conditions  of 
peril.  A new  party,  with  an  affirmative 


policy,  has  yet  a greater  difficulty. 
The  possession  of  power  with  its  cor- 
relative responsibility,  gives  the  leaders 
new  views  of  their  proposed  measures. 
They  enter  upon  their  execution  with 
caution,  if  at  all.  When  fully  engrafted 
upon  legislation,  their  working  is  often 
disappointing.  The  men  who  make  the 
mass  of  a party  alway  expect  from  its 
success  immediate  personal  benefit, 
which  is  impossible,  so  that  when  the 
proposed  programme  is  carried  out, 
with  fair  success,  there  is  an  aggregate 
of  complaint  and  discontent  dangerous 
to  the  continued  supremacy  of  the  party. 

There  is  even  a more  obvious  source 
of  disquiet  and  peril.  Under  usage,  at 
least  from  1829  till  the  enactment  of  the 
civil  service  statute,  a new  party,  or  an 
old  one  in  opposition,  succeeding  in  a 
national  contest,  succeeded  to  a redis- 
tribution of  all  the  executive,  a few  leg- 
islative, and  possibly  some  judicial 
places — certainly  to  all  of  the  places 
in  the  foreign  service,  diplomatic  and 
consular.  This,  deemed  a source  of 
great  strength,  is  really,  in  a run  of  years, 
a source  of  great  peril  and  weakness.  Im- 
agine a party  drummed  together  mainly  to 
secure  the  places — the  spoils.  On  snc- 
cess  there  may  be  one  hundred  thousand 
to  be  distributed  among  the  three  or  four 
millions.  The  result  would  be  the  signal  of 
dissolution,  or  would  reduce  the  party  to 
an  opposition  party  at  the  first  succeeding 
election.  How  many  promising  politi- 
cians have  been  permanently  retired  for 
the  direction  they  had  been  permitted 
to  give  to  the  places  within  their  neigh- 
borhoods. More  than  one  administra- 
tion has  been  discredited  by  its  own 
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party  for  this  cause.  Mr.  Pierce  did 
not  survive  his  term.  What  would  have 
been  the  fate  of  Mr.  Buchanan  had  he 
escaped  entire  destruction  by  the  at- 
tempted disruption  of  the  government 
itself,  may  only  be  surmised.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  obvious  arguments  in  favor 
of  a reform  in  civil  service — the  effect 
of  the  unrestrained  control  of  place  upon 
those  who  have  exercised  it.  The  dis- 
mal failure  of  President  Tyler  to  build 
up  a party,  or  to  secure  even  a decent 
support  by  this  means,  is  a practical 
demonstration  of  its  worthlessness  in  a 
party  point  of  view.  It  may  be  asserted 
that  a renunciation  of  the  power  would 
be  less  hurtful  to  a party  than  such  an 
exercise  of  it,  as  has  more  than  once 
prevailed  in  the  course  of  the  executive 
department  of  the  government.  The 
Success  of  the  party  at  the  national  polls 
conducts  it  to  the  verge  of  new  and 
unknown  perils.  More  than  one  admin- 
istration has  been  wrecked  in  the  labors 
of  its  own  launching. 

THE  OPPOSITION. 

The  party  elected  to  the  opposition 
seemingly  is  placed  in  an  easy,  irrespon- 
sible position.  This  is  but  seeming. 
The  place  is  one  of  delicacy,  responsi- 
bility and  danger.  The  fortune  of  the 
country,  the  future  of  the  party,  depend 
upon  its  tact,  wisdom  and  patriotism. 
It  is  never  safe  to  rely  upon  misleading 
the  masses.  The  acts  and  sayings  of 
parties  are  hung  in  the  open  air,  beaten 
by  the  winds  and  rains,  tried  by  the 
atmosphere  and  sun.  They  are  certain 
soon  to  be  seen  as  they  are,  and  the 
other  side  will  certainly  expose  them. 


There  are  many  things  national,  safe  in 
the  hands  of  either  party,  upon  which 
they  may  not  widely  disagree — the 
public  expenses,  maintenance  of  the 
army  and  navy,  care  of  the  public  works 
and  buildings — yet  of  the  strength  of 
the  national  arms,  what  is  proper  expen- 
diture, what  works  shall  be  undertaken, 
offer  margins  of  wide  and  difficult  differ^ 
ence.  A party  has  for  the  time  suffered 
defeat  from  its  action  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill  in  the  house. 

I do  not  discuss  so  much  the  duties  of 
parties  as  the  consequences  to  themselves 
and  opponents,  of  given  action. 

Upon  distinctive  lines  of  policy,  the 
parties  stand  in  opposition.  A great 
unforseen  vicissitude  arises — a foreign 
war.  What,  then,  is  wise  for  the  opposi- 
tion ? The  administration  is  the  war 
party,  the  patriotic  party.  All  wars  are 
popular,  no  matter  what  the  cause ; a 
people  soon  gets  its  blood  up.  Let  men 
beware. 

A party  in  opposition  largely  main- 
tains itself  by  opposition.  If  it  coincides 
with  the  administration  it  disappears. 
But  to  oppose  a war  is  to  become  an 
ally  of  the  national  enemy.  The  Eng- 
lish Whigs  of  the  time  of  Fox  and  Burke, 
stood  by  the  revolted  colonies,  were 
their  friends.  Many  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Federalists,  indeed  the  party  op- 
posed the  War  of  1812,  on  very  good 
grounds,  and  became  very  odious. 
Warned  by  their  temporary  fate,  the 
later  Whigs  supported  the  war  with  Mex- 
ico, one  ardent  partisan  declaring  that  he 
was  ready  to  “ go  for  war  pestilence 
and  famine,”  in  the  interests  of  his  party. 
In  1848  the  Whigs  elected  a successful 
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general  to  the  Presidency,  and  perished 
in  1852  in  the  effort  to  elect  the  com- 
mander-in-chief in  the  same  war. 

The  Federalists  did  not  perish  be- 
cause of  their  opposition  to  the  war  of 
their  later  time.  They  were  moribund 
ere  it  began.  The  Whigs  were  doomed, 
probably,  for  their  course  in  the  Mexi- 
can war,  and  general  subserviency  to 
the  pro-slavery  power. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion  made 
the  larger  portion  of  the  Democratic 
party  armed  enemies,  not  alone  of  the 
Republicans,  but  of  the  Republic.  For 
quite  the  first  year  of  it,  the  Democratic 
party  of  the  north,  disappeared.  The  Re- 
publicans were  the  nation.  To  Mr.  Val- 
andigham  it  was  apparent  that  if  this 
condition  of  things  continued,  his  party 
would  not  again  appear.  He  was  charged 
with  other  purposes.  It  was  mainly 
through  his  efforts  that,  early  in  1862,  the 
Democratic  party  reappeared.  It  was  a 
party  in  opposition, must  oppose  the  war, 
or  remain  at  least  in  abeyance.  Its  oppo- 
sition made  it  the  ally  of  the  Rebellion, 
which  early  assumed  the  proportions, 
and  most  of  the  forms  of  a public  war. 
The  effect  of  this  course  upon  the  events 
of  that  time  are  not  under  consideration. 
Its  effects  upon  the  Democratic  organi- 
zation, have  been  slow  to  disappear. 
With  a different  course,  the  mere  eager- 
ness for  change  would  years  since  have 
placed  it  in  power. 

THE  USE  OF  THE  OPPOSITION — RESULTS. 

The  evils  of  parties  are  apparent. 
The  real — the  larger  goods  worked  out 
by  them  are  less  obvious.  Men  are 
more  eager  to  apprehend — condemn 


wrong,  than  to  acknowledge  and  reward 
welldoing.  Next  to  the  service  of  a 
progressive  party  in  the  ascendant,  is 
the  use  of  a vigilant,  powerful,  intelligent 
opposition.  The  greatest  good  the  re- 
sult of  the  conjoint  action  of  the  two. 
In  politics  and  literature  nothing  is  so 
stimulating  as  vigorous,  discriminating 
criticism.  Each  party  is  alway  in  the 
presence,  under  the  immediate  watchful 
eyes  of  the  ocher;  public  and  private 
morals,  maugre  the  wash  of  vituperation 
and  libel,  are  promoted  by  it.  A meas- 
ure no  matter  with  what  care  devised 
and  prepared  by  the  administration,  is 
never  so  clearly  seen  and  understood  as 
when  put  under  the  crosslights  and  fire 
of  the  opposition.  It  is  true  it  is  assailed 
in  whole  and  parts.  It  is  this  alone  which 
can  develop  its  real  character  short  of 
trial  in  practice  often  surprising  or  dis- 
appointing. 

A progressive  party  is  steadied,  made 
cautious  by  the  conservative.  The 
conservative  is  obliged  to  go  forward 
or  be  left  out  of  the  contest,  out  of  exist- 
ence. It  must  keep  up  to  keep  in  the 
fight.  When  in  opposition,  the  progres- 
sive leads  it;  when  in  possession  of  the 
government,  the  progressive  drives  it. 
A conservative  party  cannot  govern 
a progressive  country  long  unless  the 
country  wills  it. 

Whoever  has  for  a series  of  years 
observed  parties,  official  life,  congres- 
sional struggle,  and  the  course  of  poli- 
tics, must  have  noted  a perceptible 
advance  in  the  personnel  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  two  houses  of  congress..  A 
gain  in  the  aspect  and  attitudes  of  parties. 
A real  searcher  for  the  philosophy  of 
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American  politics  would  find  his  labors 
compensated  by  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  twenty- two  large  volumes  of  con- 
gressional legislation.  He  would  find 
much  that  is  crude,  fragmentary,  short- 
sighted, incommensurate.  The  work  of 
men  but  dimly  seeing,  men  thwarted  by 
outside  conditions,  by  the  obduracy  of 
the  matter  with  which  they  were  dealing, 
not  masters  of  themselves,  not  alway 
equal  to  the  demands  upon  them. 

He  would  be  struck  with  the  prac- 
ticality of  their  work,  the  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  that  in  the  mam  the 
public  good  has  been  kept  steadily  in 
view,  and  parties  in  proper  subordina- 
tion to  duty,  that  on  the  whole  the  ten- 
dency of  legislation,  the  spirit  of  na- 
tional law,  has  been  on  the  line  of 
enlightened  progress.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  this  is  the  product  of 
continuous  party  struggle.  Congress  is 
a chronic  battlefield,  where  the  great 
parties  join  in  conflict,  which  agitates, 
sometimes  convulses  the  Republic. 
Much  of  the  evil  in  our  legislature  is 
due  to  common  imperfection,  much  to 
party  conflict.  Much  of  our  gain  is  due 
to  general  advance,  much  may  be 
claimed  as  wrought  out  by  party  agency. 
Let  us  believe  the  good  from  this  source 
largely  predominates. 

LEADERSHIP. 

Leadership,  as  once  known  in  Amer- 
ica, and  still  prevailing  in  England  and 
on  the  continent — where  the  doctrines 
of  great  men  are  the  platforms  of  a 
party,  their  courses  the  lines  of  march 
— has  no  further  place  in  the  workings 
of  American  parties.  It  is  not  so  much 


that  great  men  cease  to  appear  on  our 
boards,  as  that  the  distance  between 
great  and  common  men  is  much  dimis- 
ished  by  the  advance  of  the  last — an 
advance  which  has  produced  a new 
spirit.  A party  now  takes  itself  fully 
Within  its  own  control,  and  dictates  to 
its  leaders  as  well.  Whatever  is  gained 
in  intelligence  and  independence,  by 
this  change,  so  valuable  to  the  individ- 
ual, is  lost  in  unity  and  efficiency  to 
the  party  as  a working  organization. 
The  difference  is  that  between  an  intel- 
ligent democracy  and  an  aristocracy. 
The  place  of  the  leader  is  for  the  time 
occupied  by  what  is  aptly  called  a boss 
— a man  employed  by  the  proprietors 
to  work  their  employes  in-  their  inter- 
est. In  politics  he  gets  possession  of 
the  party  machinery,  and  works  the 
proprietors  in  his  own  interest. 

A discussion  of  party  management  by 
conventions  and  committees  lies  beyond 
my  present  purpose.  There  are  indica- 
tions that  the  growing  intelligence  of 
the  citizen  is  rapidly  diminishing  the 
power  of  mere  managers,  as  it  must  be 
the  sole  source  of  most  political  reme- 
dies. It  may,  however,  forever  remain 
a problem — the  devising  practical  in- 
strumentalities for  the  accomplishment 
of  good,  which  shall  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  designing,  for  the  accom- 
plishments of  sinister  ends. 

This  rapid  survey  must  include  a 
glance  at  one  other  aspect  of  parties, 
and  of  existing  political  organizations. 

The  American  who  now  matures  to 
citizenship  finds  the  whole  field  of  prac- 
tical politics  in  possession  of  two  great 
parties,  which  have  severally  a code 
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of  declared  principles  and  prepared 
programmes.  The  most  of  these  junior 
citizens  reach  the  age  of  full  possession  of 
the  franchises  with  views  or  predilections 
which  enable  them  to  take  places  in  one 
or  the  other  of  the  parties.  Take  an  in- 
dividual. He  may  be  a young  man  of 
ability,  discrimination,  and  strong  lines 
of  character  ; capable  of  understanding 
and  choosing.  If  he  is  studious,  he  sees 
his  only  chance  to  engage  in  practical 
politics — as  is  his  paramount  duty — is  to 
cast  himself  in  with  one  or  the  other  of 
the  great  parties,  or  he  must  forego  all 
fruitful  use  of  his  franchises.  He  may 
think  he  sees  that  the  platform  of  those 
who  would  employ  extreme  legislation 
to  suppress  the  evils  of  intemperance  is 
too  narrow  for  a national  party  ; that 
the  evils  aimed  at  are  too  deep  for  legis- 
lation; that  the  means  employed  often 
make  the  Prohibitionist  the  ally  of  those 
who  would  permit  the  thing  he  seeks  to 
do  away  with. 

He  cannot  seriously  consider  the 
notion  of  those  who  fancy  a party  can 
be  evoked  which  seeks  to  employ  the 
legislative  will  to  declare  that  paper  is 
money,  with  essential  power  to  make  it 
such.  He  examines  the  declared  prin- 
ciples of  the  great  parties,  their  pro- 
grammes, and  sees  that  they  do  not 
embrace  many  proper  subjects  of  polit- 
ical action.  On  study  and  reflection  he 
sees  that  a new  party  cannot  be  made. 
That  while  one  may  be  called  into  ex- 
istence, to  overturn  a party  in  power 
when  it  has  obviously  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  people  ; yet  something  more  is 
necessary  for  a permanent  organization; 
an  affirmative  party  which  shall  do  some- 


thing. There  must  be  something  of  im- 
mediate national  importance,  rejected 
by  both  parties  obvious,  a thing  which 
proclaims  itself  and  cries  to  have  itself 
done.  Without  this,  a new  party,  a 
party  of  progress,  is  impossible.  With 
it  hemust  await  the  disintegration  which 
its  presence  will  work  in  existing  parties. 

On  closer  study  of  these  parties  he 
finds  that  their  declaration  of  principles 
and  politics  are  not  more  than  half  sin- 
cere ; made  quite  as  much  for  blinds — 
to  mislead — as  to  convey  a real  clear 
idea  of  their  holding  and  purpose.  If 
he  is  not  disgusted,  and  is  a student  of 
political  history,  he  finds  that  it  is  rather 
by  discovering  the  tendency  of  a party, 
than  by  any  declaration  of  sentiments 
and  purposes,  thatits  value  as  an  existing 
organization  may  be  estimated.  He  may 
not  care  much  for  its  history,  its  earlier 
career.  Its  present  capacity  for  good 
may,  to  some  extent,  be  determined  by 
its  present  tendency  ; its  unconscious 
declaration  of  its  real  purpose. 

The  Republican  party  had  the  capacity 
of  new  ideas.  It  escaped  the  fate  of 
the  Federal  and  Whig  parties,  which 
from  affirmative  became  negative.  De- 
feat will  not  destroy  it,  will  help  to  purify 
it.  That  it  is  progressive  may  not  be  an 
objection.  Its  danger  lies  in  another 
direction.  It  is  the  least  docile  of  parties. 
It  questions  its  leaders — exposes,  tries, 
condemns  them.  It  requires  more,  de- 
mands more  of  them  than  was  ever  before 
required  of  leaders  by  a party.  He  sees 
also  that  the  party  is  held  to  a stricter 
and  higher  accountability  than  any  other 
party  in  America  to-day.  He  queries 
what  this  means.  He  may  not,  probably 
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does  not,  believe  in  its  dogma  of  protec- 
tion. There  certainly  is  no  flaw  in  the 
demonstration  of  the  opposing  school 
of  economists.  He  wonders  if  the  aver- 
age mechanic,  manufacturer,  and  editor, 
dealing  with  the  thing,  practically,  can 
stand  a chance  of  being  right  against 
the  almost  unanimous  scientific  world. 
He  don’t  care  much  about  the  charge 
of  fraud  and  corruption  made  on  the 
party  generally.  It  has  had  the  control 
of  the  places  and  the  money,  and  largely 
the  mercenary  world  seeks  for  shelter 
under  its  skirts.  The  party  has  dealt 
mercilessly  with  them,  and  has  just  and 
high  aspirations. 

While  he  is  disgusted  with  the  rougher 
elements  of  the  Democratic  party,  the 
steady  adherence  of  these  to  its  for- 
tunes is  in  their  favor.  He  fancies 
there  is  a pervading  element  of  frank 
manliness — they  have  this  in  common, 
markedly  more  than  their  opponents. 
They  are  truer  to  party  and  leaders, 
exact  less,  will  endure  more,  and  he 
likes  them  for  it.  They  have  been 
sufficiently  punished  for  their  past.  He 
sympathizes  with  them  in  their  years 
of  defeat.  He  don’t  expect  much  from 
them,  but  is  half  a mind  to  try  them.* 
He  remembers  times  when  the  thought- 
ful seniors  sympathized  with  a defeat  of 
the  Republicans.  They  had  deserved 
it,  had  ruled  long  enough.  He  has  a 

* If  he  is  a southerner  he  will,  for  there  they  occupy 
the  place  of  honor. 


great  mind  to  try  the  Democrats.  He 
knows  a party  never  can  be  judged 
until  it  has  been  in  power  and  shows 
all  its  points.  They  cannot  ruin  the 
country.  There  is  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  all  the  great  Republican 
leaders,  all  the  old  Republicans.  They 
will  take  care  of  the  country  anyway. 
They  alway  have  and  will.  He  has 
more  than  a half  a mind  to  try  the 
Democracy.  He  don’t  think  much  of 
their  looking  back  to  Jefferson ; but 
they  now  skip  Andrew  Jackson,  and 
they  do  not  propose  to  change  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  last  few  years,  nor 
undo  any  of  the  great  accomplished 
things. 

He  does  not  like  the  attitude  of  the 
party  on  civil  service  reform  ; but  then 
it  has  none  of  the  places.  Can  it  be 
that  a greed  of  office  is  an  undeclared 
motive  of  the  party  ? It  will  doubtless 
change  its  position  after  securing  the 
offices.  He  does  not  like  its  course 
toward  some  of  its  leading  men  on  this 
civil  service,  nor  on  the  question  of 
paper  money.  He  distrusts  its  tend- 
ency. The  aspirations  of  the  party  are 
not  high.  He  would  not  care  to  be- 
come permanently  identified  with  it. 
What  will  he  do  ? 

Evidently  he  is  not  an  ideal  young 
man.  What  is  there,  what  has  there 
been  in  American  party  politics  to  form 
ideal  young  men  ? — a grave,  the  gravest, 
question. 


A.  G.  Riddle. 
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THE  BLACK  HAWK  WAR. 

I. 

THE  FIRST  CAMPAIGN. 


Few  events  in  the  early  history  of 
the  northwest  were  as  picturesque,  as 
tragical,  or  as  fraught  with  weighty 
consequence  as  the  Black  Hawk  war. 
Although  many  of  its  incidents  were 
paltry  enough,  compared  with  those  of 
numerous  subsequent  Indian  engage- 
ments, none  of  the  latter  have  been  so 
persistently  misrepresented  for  partisan 
purposes.  Immediately  after  the  close 
of  the  war,  ambitious  writers  who  had 
served  with  the  army  hastened  to  record 
their  impressions  in  printer’s  ink,  in 
the  frontier  newspapers  and  in  book 
form.  But  these  publications  seem 
chiefly  to  have  been  designed  as 
electioneering  documents  to  “ boom  ” 
for  political  purposes  the  war  records  of 
some  of  the  officials  engaged  in  the 
service,  and  to  correspondingly  belittle 
the  deeds  of  others.  Subsequent  con- 
troversies, actively  continuing  through  a 
score  of  years,  were  chiefly  conducted 
through  the  mediums  of  documentary 
collections,  speeches,  newspapers  and 
unpublished  manuscript  letters.  Even 
at  this  late  day  a few  well  preserved 
Black  Hawk  veterans  are  still  living, 
who  occasionally  address  pioneer  gath- 
erings and  dictate  reminiscences  for 
the  press,  which  are  well-intentioned 
enough  but  must  be  taken  with  a grain 


of  allowance,  for  they  smack  of  the 
partisan  predilections  of  a half  cen- 
tury since.  As  the  result  of  these 
prejudiced  utterances,  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  standard  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  war,  written  from  an  un- 
biased modern  view,  there  have 
developed  in  the  public  mind  vague  and 
in  a great  measure  incorrect  notions  of 
the  war,  its  causes,  its  incidents  and  the 
relative  merits  of  its  chief  participants. 
It  is  the  attempt  of  this  paper  to  ex- 
pose some  of  these  fallacies  by  present- 
ing an  outline  sketch  of  the  famous 
uprising,  in  the  preparation  of  which 
partisan  sympathy  has  not  entered,  the 
unvarnished  truth  being  alone  sought 
from  wholly  original  sources.  Such  a 
sketch  is  made  particularly  feasible  at 
this  time  by  a recent  discovery  in  the 
archives  of  the  State  Historical  Society 
of  Wisconsin,  of  heretofore  unpublish- 
ed historical  materials  which  throw 
strong  side-lights  on  important  details 
of  the  war. 

On  the  third  of  November,  1804,  the 
United  States  government  negotiated  a 
treaty  with  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  by 
which, mainly  forthe  paltry  annuity  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  the  confederacy  ceded 
to  the  whites  fifty  million  acres  of  land, 
comprising  in  general  terms  the  eastern 
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third  of  the  present  state  of  Missouri 
and  the  territory  lying  between  the 
Wisconsin  river  on  the  north,  the  Fox 
river  of  the  Illinois  on  the  east,  the 
Illinois  on  the  southeast  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi on  the  west.  There  was  an  un- 
fortunate clause  in  this  compact — arti- 
ticle  7 — which  became  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  Black  Hawk  war.  In- 
stead of  obliging  the  Indians  to  vacate 
the  ceded  territory  at  once,  it  was  stip- 
ulated that,  “as  long  as  the  lands  which 
are  now  ceded  to  the  United  States  re- 
main their  property,  the  Indians  be- 
longing to  the  said  tribes  shall  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  living  or  hunting  upon 
them.” 

Within  the  limits  of  the  cession  was 
the  chief  seat  of  Sac  power* — a village 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  Rock 
river,  three  miles  above  its  mouth  and 
the  same  distance  south  of  Rock  island, 
in  the  Mississippi.  It  was  picturesquely 
located,  contained  the  principal  ceme- 
tery of  the  nation,  and  was  populated 
by  nearly  five  hundred  families,  being 
one  of  the  largest  Indian  settlements  on 
the  continent.  The  soil  there  was  allu- 
vial in  its  composition,  produced  enor- 
mous crops,  and  the  aboriginal  villagers 
took  great  pyide  in  the  cultivation  of  a 
tract  some  seven  hundred  acres  in  ex- 


* The  Sacs  and  Foxes  had,  from  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  occupied  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Missouri  and 
the  Wisconsin.  The  confederation,  in  times  of  peace, 
was  more  nominal  than  real.  There  was  much  jeal- 
ous bickering  between  the  tribes.  In  general,  the 
Foxes,  who  occupied  the  west  bank,  and  were  the 
smallest  tribe,  numerically,  were  more  conciliatory 
toward  the  whites  than  were  the  Sacs,  who  dwelt 
chiefly  along  the  east  bank. 
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tent,  north  of  the  town  and  running  par- 
allel with  the  Mississippi  river. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  the  principal  character  in  this 
village  was  Makataimeshekiak,  or  the 
Black  Sparrow  Hawk  — customarily 
styled  Black  Hawk.  Born  at  the  Sac 
village  in  1767, -he  was  not  a chief 
by  either  heredity  or  election,  but  held 
that  position  over  his  own  band  by 
common  consent.  Although  not  pos- 
sessed of  superior  physical,  moral  or  in- 
tellectual endowments,  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances caused  him  to  become  a 
national  celebrity  in  his  own  day  and  a 
prominent  figure  in  western  history  for 
all  time.  He  was  a restless  and  ambiti- 
ous savage,  possessed  of  some  of  the 
qualities  of  successful  leadership,  but 
without  the  capacity  to  attain  the 
highest  honors  in  the  confederacy.  He 
early  became  a malcontent,  jealous  of 
Keokuk,  Wapello,  Morgan  and  the 
other  constituted  chiefs,  continually 
sought  excuses  for  openly  differing 
with  them  on  questions  of  policy  and 
in  council  arrayed  his  followers  against 
them.  He  was  much  of  a demagogue, 
and  aroused  the  passions  of  his  people 
by  appeals  to  their  prejudices  and 
superstitions  It  is  probable  that  he 
was  never,  in  the  exercise  of  this  policy, 
dishonest  in  his  motives.  He  doubtless 
was  sincere  in  the  opinions  he  cham- 
pioned. But  he  was  easily  influenced 
by  the  British  military  and  commercial 
agents,  who  were  continually  engaged, 
previous  to  the  war  of  1812-13,  in  cul- 
tivating  a spirit  of  hostility  between  the 
northwestern  tribes  and  the  Americans, 
and  was  led  by  them  to  always  consider 
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himself  under  the  special  protection  of 
the  “ British  father”  (general  military- 
agent),  at  Malden.  He  was  readily 
duped  by  those  who,  white  or  red,  were 
interested  in  deceiving  him  ; a too-con- 
fiding disposition  was  ever  leading  his 
judgment  astray.  The  result  of  his 
daily  communication  with  the  Ameri- 
cans too  often  rudely  shocked  his  high 
sense  of  honor, while  the  uniform  courtesy 
of  the  treatment  accorded  him  upon  his 
annual  begging  visit  to  Malden,  con- 
trasted strangely,  in  his  eyes,  with  his 
experiences  with  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants on  the  Illinois  border. 

Black  Hawk  was  about  five  feet  four 
or  five  inches  in  height,  and  rather 
spare  as  to  flesh  ; his  somewhat  pinched 
features  intensified  the  effect  of  his 
prominent  cheek-bones ; he  had  a full 
mouth,  inclined  to  be  somewhat  open 
when  at  rest ; a pronounced  Roman 
nose;  fine  “ piercing”  eyes,  often  beam- 
ing with  a kindly  and  always  with  a 
thoughtful  expression  ; no  eyebrows ; a 
high,  full  forehead  ; a head  well  thrown 
back,  with  a pose  of  quiet  dignity,  and 
his  hair  plucked  out,  with  the  exception 
of  the  scalp-lock,  in  which,  on  cere- 
monial occasions,  was  fastened  a bunch 
of  eagle  feathers.  The  conservative 
braves  of  the  confederacy,  who  were 
friendly  to  the  Americans,  regarded  the 
Hawk  with  kindly  compassion.  He  was 
thought  by  them  to  be  misguided,  to  be 
the  credulous  catspaw  for  others,  but  his 
sincerity  was  not  often  doubted.  His 
own  followers  who,  from  the  closeness 
of  their  intercourse  with  the  Canadian 
authorities,  were  known  as  “the  British 


band,”  appear  as  a rule  to  have  vener- 
ated him  as  a patriotic  sage. 

At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  in 
1812,  Black  Hawk  naturally  sided  with 
Tecumseh  and  the  British,  and,  accom- 
panied by  a band  of  two  hundred  Sac 
braves,  served  under  the  great  Shawnee 
chief  until  the  death  of  the  latter  at  the 
battle  of  the  Thames,  October  5,  1813. 
Black  Hawk — who  had,  in  company  with 
the  Pottawatomie  chiefs  Shaubena  and 
Billy  Caldwell,  been  near  to  Tecumseh 
when  he  fell — at  once  hurried  home.  He 
would,  he  tells  us  in  his  autobiogra- 
phy,* have  remained  quiet  thereafter, 
until  the  close  of  the  war,  but  for  a fatal 
injury  which  had  during  his  absence 
been  inflicted  by  a party  of  white  ruffians 
upon  an  aged  friend  whom  he  had  left 
behind  at  the  village.  In  consequence 
of  this  outrage,  it  was  the  thirteenth  of 
May,  1816 — nearly  eighteen  months 
after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent 
— before  the  British  band  of  the  Sacs 
could  be  induced  to  cease  their  retal- 
iatory border  forays  along  the  upper 
Mississippi  and  sign  a treaty  of  peace 
with  the  United  States. 

After  burying  the  hatchet,  Black 
Hawk  settled  down  into  the  customary 
'routine  of  savage  life — hunting  in  winter, 
loafing  about  his  village  in  summer,  im- 
providently  existing  from  hand  to  mouth 
though  surrounded  by  abundance,  and 
occasionally  varying  the  monotony  by 
visits  to  Malden,  from  whence  he  would 
return  laden  with  provisions,  arms,  am- 
munition and  trinkets,  his  stock  of  vanity 

* Dictated  to  a government  interpreter  in  1833. 
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increased  by  wily  flattery  and  his  bitter- 
ness against  the  Americans  correspond- 
ingly intensified. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  he 
should  have  hated  the  Americans.  They 
brought  him  nought  but  evil.  The  even 
tenor  of  his  life  was  being  continually 
disturbed  by  them,  and  a cruel  and 
causeless  beating  which  some  white  set- 
tlers gave  him  in  the  winter  of  1822  was 
an  insult  which  he  treasured  up  against 
the  entire  American  people. 

In  the  summer  of  1823,  squatters  be- 
came covetous  of  the  rich  fields  culti- 
vated by  the  British  band,  and  began  to 
take  possession  of  them.  The  treaty  of 
1804  had  guaranteed  the  Indians  the  use 
of  the  ceded  territory  so  long  as  the 
lands  remained  the  property  of  the 
United  States  and  were  not  sold  to  in- 
dividuals. The  frontier  line  of  home- 
stead settlement  was  still  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  to  the  east ; the  country  between 
had  not  yet  been  surveyed  and  much  of 
it  not  explored  ; the  squatters  had  no 
rights  in  this  territory,  and  it  was  clearly 
the  duty  of  the  general  government  to 
protect  the  Indians  within  it  so  long  as 
no  sales  were  made.  The  Sacs  would 
not  have  complained  had  the  squatters 
settled  in  other  portions  of  the  vast  tract, 
and  not  sought  to  steal  the  ancient  vil- 
lage which  was  their  birthplace  and 
contained  the  cemetery  of  their  tribe. 
Outrages  of  the  most  flagrant  nature 
ensued.  Indian  cornfields  were  fenced 
in  by  the  intruders,  squaws  and  children 
were  whipped  for  venturing  beyond  the 
bounds  thus  set,  lodges  were  burned 
over  the  heads  of  the  occupants.  A 
reign  of  terror  ensued,  in  which  the 


frequent  remonstrances  of  Black  Hawk 
to  the  white  authorities  were  in  vain. 
The  evil  grew  worse  year  by  year. 
When  the  Indians  returned  from  their 
winter’s  hunt  each  spring,  they  always 
found  their  village  more  of  a wreck  than 
when  they  had  left  it  in  the  fall.  It  is 
surprising  that  they  acted  so  peacefully 
when  treatment  so  outrageous  was  per- 
sisted in. 

Keokuk  and  the  United  States  Indian 
agent  at  Fort  Armstrong — which  had 
been  built  on  Rock  island  about  1816 — 
continually  advised  peaceful  retreat 
across  the  Mississippi.  But  Black 
Hawk  was  stubborn  as  well  as  romantic, 
and  his  people  stood  by  him  when  he 
appealed  to  their  love  of  home  and 
veneration  for  the  graves  of  their  kin- 
dred. He  now  began  to  claim  that 
the  treaty  of  1804  was  obtained  by 
fraud  and  that  the  land  on  which  the 
village  stood  had  never  been  honestly 
purchased  by  the  United  States.  This 
was  the  weak  point  in  his  position.  At 
every  treaty  to  which  he  had  “ touched 
the  quill  ” since  that  date  he  had,  with 
the  rest  of  his  nation,  solemnly  reaf- 
firmed the  integrity  of  the  compact  of 
1804;  that  he  thoroughly  understood 
the  nature  of  its  provisions  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt.  But  this  fact  he  now 
conveniently  ignored.  His  present  views 
were  endorsed  by  the  mischief-making 
British  agent  at  Malden,  by  the  Winne- 
bago prophet,  and  by  others  of  his 
advisers.  All  of  these  urged  him  to 
hold  fast  to  his  land  at  all  hazards,  in- 
sisting that  the  United  States  would 
never  venture  to  remove  him  by  force. 

White  Cloud,  the  prophet,  was  Black 
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Hawk’s  evil  genius.  He  was  a shrewd, 
crafty  Indian,  half  Winnebago  and  half 
Sac,  possessing  much  influence  over 
both  nations  from  his  assumption  of 
sacred  talents,  and  was  at  the  head 
of  a Winnebago  village  some  thirty-five 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Rock. 
He  had  many  traits  of  character  similar 
to  those  possessed  by  Tecumseh’s  mys- 
tic brother,  but  in  a lesser  degree.  His 
hatred  of  the  whites  was  inveterate  ; he 
appears  to  have  been  quite  devoid  of 
humane  sentiments ; he  had  a reckless 
disposition,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  sow- 
ing the  seeds  of  disorder  for  the  simple 
pleasure  of  witnessing  a border  chaos. 
He  was  about  forty  years  of  age  when 
his  sinister  agitation  bore  fruit ; was 
nearly  six  feet  in  height,  stout  and 
.athletic  ; had  a large,  broad  face  ; a 
short,  blunt  nose  ; full  eyes,  large  mouth, 
thick  lips,  a full  head  of  shaggy  hair, 
and  his  general  appearance  indicated 
deliberate,  self-contented  savagery.  In 
council  the  prophet  displayed  much 
zeal  and  persuasive  oratory.  In  the 
matter  of  dress  he  must  at  times  have 
been  picturesque.  An  eye-witness,  who 
was  in  attendance  on  a Pottawatomie 
council  wherein  the  prophet  was  urging 
the  cause  of  Black  Hawk,  describes  the 
wizard  as  dressed  in  a faultless  white 
buckskin  suit,  fringed  at  the  seams  ; 
wearing  a towering  head-dress  of  the 
same  material,  capped  with  a bunch  of 
fine  eagle  feathers  ; each  ankle  girt  with 
a wreath  of  small  sleigh-bells  which 
jingled  at  every  step,  while  in  his  nose 
and  ears  were  ponderous  gold  rings 
gently  tinkling  one  against  the  other  as 


he  shook  his  ponderous  head  in  the 
warmth  of  harangue.* 

In  the  spring  of  1830  Black  Hawk  and 
his  band  returned  from  an  unsuccessful 
hunt  to  find  their  town  almost  com- 
pletely shattered,  many  of  the  graves 
plowed  over  and  the  whites  more  abus- 
ive than  ever.  During  the  winter  the 
squatters,  who  had  been  seven  years 
illegally  upon  the  ground,  had  finally 
preempted  a few  quarter-sections  of  land 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rodk,  so  selected 
as  to  cover  the  village  site  and  the 
Sac  cornfields.  This  was  clearly  a trick 
to  accord  with  the  letter  but  to  violate 
the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of  1804.  There 
was  still  a belt,  fifty  miles  wide,  of  prac- 
tically unoccupied  territory  to  the  east 
of  the  village,  and  no  necessity  for  dis- 
turbing the  Sacs  in  the  natural  progress 
of  settlement  for  several  years  to  come. 

The  indignant  Black  Hawk  at  once 
proceeded  to  Malden,  to  pour  his  sor- 
rows into  the  ears  of  his  “ British 
father.”  Here  he  received  additional 
assurance  of  the  justice  of  his  cause, 
and  upon  his  return  visited  the  prophet, 
at  whose  village  he  met  some  of  the 
Pottawatomies  and  Winnebagoes.  who 
also  gave  him  words  of  encouragement. 

When,  therefore,  he  returned  to  his 
village  in  the  spring  of  1831,  after  an- 
other gloomy  and  profitless  winter’s 
hunt,  and  was  fiercely  warned  away  by 

* The  name  of  the  prophet,  in  the  Winnebago 
tongue,  was  Wapekeshic,  meaning  “white  eye," 
having  reference  to  the  fact  that  one  of  his  eyes  was 
devoid  of  color.  Pioneers  now  living,  who  remember 
the  prophet,  differ  in  opinion  as  to  whether  he  was 
totally  blind  in  that  organ.  He  died  among  the 
YVmnebagos  in  1840  or  1841. 
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the  whites,  he,  in  a firm  and  dignified 
manner,  notified  the  settlers  that  if  they 
did  not  themselves  remove,  he  should 
use  force.  He  informs  the  readers  of 
his  autobiography  that  he  did  not  mean 
bloodshed  but  simply  muscular  eviction. 
His  announcement  was  construed  by 
the  whites,  however,  as  a threat  against 
their  liv.es ; and  petition  after  petition 
were  showered  in  by  them  upon  Gov- 
ernor John  Reynolds  of  Illinois,  setting 
forth  the  situation  in  terms  of  exaggera- 
tion that  would  be  amusing  were  it  not 
that  they  were  the  prelude  to  one  of  the 
darkest  tragedies  in  the  history  of  our 
western  border.  The  governor  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  occasion  and  at  once 
issued  a flaming  proclamation  calling 
out  a mounted  volunteer  force  to  “repel 
the  in  vasion  of  the  British  band.”  These 
volunteers,  sixteen  hundred  strong,  co- 
operated with  ten  companies  of  regulars 
under  General  Gaines,  the  commander 
of  the  western  division  of  the  army,  in 
a demonstration  before  Black  Hawk’s 
village  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June. 

During  that  night  the  Indians,  in  the 
face  of  this  superior  force,  quietly  with- 
drew to  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
where  they  had  previously  been  ordered. 
On  the  thirtieth  they  signed  a treaty  of 
capitulation  and  peace,  solemnly  agree- 
ing to  never  return  to  the  east  side  of 
the  river  without  express  permission  of 
the  United  States  government. 

The  rest  of  the  summer  was  spent  by 
the  evicted  savages  in  a state  of  misery. 
It  being  now  too  late  to  raise  another 
crop  of  corn  and  beans,  they  suffered  . 
much  for  the  actual  necessaries  of  life. 

Another  difficulty  soon  arose.  In\ 


1830  a party  of  Menominees  and  Sioux 
had  murdered  some  of  the  British  band. 
A few  weeks  after  the  removal,  Black 
Hawk  and  a large  war  party  of  the  Sacs 
ascended  the  river  and,  in  retaliation, 
massacred,  scalped  and  fearfully  mu- 
tilated every  member  but  one  of  a party 
of  twenty-eight  Menominees  who  were 
encamped  on  an  island  nearly  oppo- 
site Fort  Crawford,  at  Prairie  du  Chien. 
General  Joseph  Street,  the  Indian  agent 
at  that  post,  on  the  complaint  of  the 
Menominees,  demanded  that  the  Sac 
murderers  be  delivered  to  him  for  trial 
under  existing  treaty  provisions.  As 
none  of  the  Menominees  who  had  mur- 
dered his  people  had  been  given  up, 
and  his  foray  was,  according  to  the 
rules  of  savage  warfare,  one  of  just  re- 
prisal, Black  Hawk  declined  to  accede, 
thereby  clearly  rebelling  against  the 
United  States  government  through  its 
Indian  department. 

Neapope,  who  was  the  second  in  com- 
mand of  the  British  band,  had  gone 
upon  a visit  to  Malden,  prior  to  the 
eviction,  and  returned  to  his  chief  in 
the  fall,  by  the  way  of  the  prophet’s  town, 
with  glowing  reports  of  proferred  aid 
from  the  British,  the  Winnebagoes  and 
the  Pottawatomies  in  the  regaining  of 
the  village.  Neapope,  who  was  pos- 
sessed of  much  military  genius,  was  an 
ardent  disciple  of  the  prophet,  as  well 
as  a reckless  mischief-maker  on  his  own 
account.* 

* Neapope  (generally  pronounced  Nah-pope) 
means  “ soup.  ” He  was  regarded  as  something  of 
a curiosity  among  his  fellows,  because  he  used 
neither  whisky  nor  tobacco.  Being  a * ‘ medicine 
man,”  he  was  in  demand  at  feasts  and  councils  as 
an  agency  through  which  “talks”  could  be  had 
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The  advice  of  the  soothsayer  was, 
that  Black  Hawk  should  proceed  to 
the  prophet’s  town  the  following  spring 
and  raise  a crop  of  corn,  assurances 
being  given  that  by  autumn  the  alleged 
allies  would  be  ready  to  join  the  Sac 
leader  in  a general  movement  against 
the  whites  in  the  valley  of  the  Rock. 

Relying  upon  these  rose-colored  rep- 
resentations, Black  Hawk  spent  the  win- 
ter on  the  then  deserted  site  of  old  Fort 
Madison,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, near  the  mouth  of  the  Des 
Moines,  engaged  in  quietly  recruiting  his 
band.  The  urgent  protests  of  Keokuk, 
who  feared  that  the  entire  Sac  and  Fox 
confederacy  would  become  implicated 
in  the  war  for  which  the  Hawk  seemed 
to  be  preparing,  but  spurred  the  jealous 
and  obstinate  partisan  to  renewed  en- 
deavors. 

At  this  period  the  territory  embraced 
in  the  Sac  and  Fox  cession  of  1804  was 
an  almost  unbroken  wilderness  of  alter- 
nating prairies,  oak  groves,  rivers  and 
vast  swamps.  The  government  had  not 
surveyed  any  portion  of  it,  nor  had  it 
been  much  explored  by  white  hunters 
or  pioneers,  while  the  Indians  them- 
selves were  acquainted  with  but  narrow 
belts  of  country  along  their  accustomed 
trails.  In  the  lead  regions  about  Galena 
and  Mineral  Point  there  were  a few 
trading  posts  and  small  mining  settle- 
ments. An  Indian  trail  along  the  east 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  connected  Ga- 
lena and  Fort  Armstrong,  on  Rock  isl- 

direct  with  the  Great  Spirit.  He  had  the  reputation 
of  being  better  versed  in  the  Sac  traditions  than  any 
other  member  of  the  tribe.  His  history  after  the 
close  of  the  Black  Hawk  war  is  now  unknown. 


and.  A coach  road,  known  as  “ Kel- 
logg’s trail,”  opened  in  1827,  connected 
Galena  with  Peoria  and  the  settlements 
in  southern  and  eastern  Illinois.  A 
daily  mail  coach  traversed  this,  the  only 
wagon  road  north  of  the  Illinois  river, 
and  it  was  often  crowded  with  people 
going  to  and  from  the  mines,  which  were 
the  chief  source  of  wealth  for  the  north- 
ern pioneers.  Here  and  there  along  this 
road  lived  a few  people  engaged  in  enter- 
taining travelers  and  keeping  stage  teams 
— “ Old  Man”  Kellogg,  at  Kellogg’s 
grove ; a Mr.  Winter,  on  Apple  river ; 
John  Dixon,  at  Dixon’s  ferry,  on  Rock 
river;  “Dad  Joe,”  at  Dad  Joe’s  grove; 
Henry  Thomas,  on  West  Bureau  creek; 
Charles  S.  Boyd,  at  Boyd’s  grove,  and 
two  or  three  others  of  less  note.  Indian 
trails  traversed  the  country  in  many 
directions,  between  the  villages  of  the 
several  bands  and  their  hunting  and 
fishing  grounds,  and  they  were  used  as 
public  thoroughfares  by  whites  and  red- 
skins alike.  One  of  these  connected 
Galena  with  Chicago,  by  the  way  of 
Big  Foot’s  Pottawatomie  village,  at  the 
head  of  the  body  of  water  now  known 
as  Lake  Geneva.  There  was  another, 
but  slightly  traversed,  between  Dixon’s 
and  Chicago.  The  mining  settlements 
were  also  connected  by  old  and  new 
trails,  and  two  well-traveled  ways  led 
respectively  to  Fort  Winnebago,  at  the 
portage  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers, 
and  to  Fore  Howard,  on  Green  Bay.  In 
Illinois  the  most  important  aboriginal 
highway  was  the  great  Sac  trail,  extend- 
ing in  almost  an  air  line  across  the  state 
from  Black  Hawk’s  village  to  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  thence  to 
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Malden ; over  this  deep-beaten  path 
the  British  band  made  their  frequent 
pilgrimages  to  the  British  agency. 

Between  Galena  and  the  Illinois  river 
the  largest  settlement  was  on  Bureau 
creek,  where  some  thirty  families  were 
gathered.  Small  aggregations  of  cabins 
were  to  be  found  at  Peru,  La  Salle,  South 
Ottowa,  Newark,  Holderman’s  grove 
and  a little  cluster  of  eight  or  ten  on 
Indian  creek.  The  lead-mining  colon- 
ies in  Michigan  Territory  (now  Wis- 
consin) were  chiefly  clustered  about 
Mineral  Point  and  Dodgeville.  At  the 
mouth  of  Milwaukee  river,  on  Lake 
Michigan,  Solomon  Juneau  was  still 
monarch  of  all  he  surveyed,  while  at 
Chicago  there  was  a somewhat  float- 
ing population  of  but  two  or  three  hun- 
dred, housed  in  primitive  abodes  nestled 
under  the  shelter  of  Fort  Dearborn. 
There  were  scattered  between  these  set- 
tlements a few  widely  separated  farms 
conducted  in  a crude,  haphazard  fash- 
ion, the  squatter  more  numerous  than 
the  homesteader,  and  at  best  very  little 
attention  paid  to  metes  and  bounds. 

The  settlers  were  chiefly  hardy  back- 
woodsmen who  had  graduated  from  the 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Indiana  clear- 
ings and  come  west  to  better  their  for- 
tunes or  because  neighbors  were  getting 
too  numerous.  They  were  very  poor, 
owning  but  little  more  than  their  cabins, 
the  scanty  clothing  they  wore,  a few 
rough  tools,  teams  of  “ scrub  ” horses 
or  yokes  of  cattle,  and  some  barnyard 
stock.  They  were,  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  prime  of  life,  enterprising,  bold, 
daring,  skilled  marksmen,  and  accus- 
tomed to  exposure,  privations  and  dan- 


ger. There  were  no  schools  and  the 
only  religious  instruction  received  by 
these  rude  pioneers  was  that  given  by 
adventurous  missionaries  who  pene- 
trated these  wildernesses  with  the  self- 
sacrificing  energies  of  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  making  up  in  zeal  what  they 
lacked  in  culture. 

But  upon  the  heels  of  these  worthies 
had  come  thieves,  counterfeiters,  cut- 
throats, social  outlaws  from  the  east. 
By  nature  aggressive,  they  too  often 
gave  to  the  community  a character  of 
wild  and  lawless  adventure.  Such  men 
always  exist  upon  the  frontiers  of  civil- 
ization, and  the  Indians,  from  being 
more  frequently  brought  in  collision 
with  these  than  with  more  conservative 
citizens,  were  naturally  apt  to  form  an 
opinion  of  our  race  that  was  far  from 
flattering. 

Conditions  in  Illinois  were  ripe  for  an 
Indian  war.  Many  elements  in  the 
white  population  saw  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  it.  It  could  give  occupa- 
tion to  the  pioneer  loafers  and  cause 
money  from  government  coffers  to  cir- 
culate freely ; to  the  numerous  and 
respectable  body  of  Indian-haters — 
persons  who  had  at  some  time  suffered 
in  person  or  property  from  the  red  bar- 
barians, and  had  come  to  regard  them 
as  little  better  than  wild  beasts — it 
offered  a chance  for  reprisal.  To  the 
political  aspirant  a brilliant  foray  pre- 
sented opportunities  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  personal  popularity,  and  in- 
deed the  Black  Hawk  war  was  the  chief 
stock  in  trade  of  many  a subsequent 
statesman;  while  to  that  large  floating 
element  ever  to  be  found  on  the  border. 
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of  persons  fond  of  mere  adventure,  it 
presented  superior  attractions. 

On  the  sixth  of  April,  1832,  Black 
Hawk  and  Neapope,  with  about  five 
hundred  warriors  (chiefly  Sacs),  their 
squaws  and  children,  and  all  their  be- 
longings, crossed  the  Mississippi  at  the 
Yellow  Banks,  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Rock,  and  invaded  the  state  of  Illinois. 
The  results  of  the  Hawk’s  negotiations 
during  the  winter,  with  the  Winnebagoes 
and  the  Pottawatomies,  had  not  been 
of  an  encouraging  nature  ; he  now  sus- 
pected that  the  representations  of  the 
prophet  and  Neapope  were  exaggerated, 
and  his  advance  up  the  west  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  from  Fort  Madison,  was 
accordingly  made  with  some  forebod- 
ings ; but  the  prophet  met  him  at  the 
Yellow  Banks  and  gave  him  such  posi- 
tive reassurances  of  ultimate  success, 
that  the  misguided  Sac  confidently  and 
leisurely  continued  his  journey.  He 
proceeded  up  the  east  bank  of  the  Rock 
as  far  as  the  prophet’s  town — some  four 
hundred  and  fifty  of  his  braves  being 
well  mounted,  while  the  others,  with  the 
women,  children  and  their  equipage, 
remained  in  the  canoes.  The  intention 
of  the  invaders  was,  as  before  stated,  to 
raise  a crop  with  the  Rock  River  V/in- 
nebagoes  at  or  immediately  above  the 
prophet’s  town  and  prepare  for  the  war- 
path in  the  fall,  when  there  would  be  a 
supply  of  provisions.  The  traveling  was 
so  beset  by  difficulties,  heavy  rainshav- 
ing made  the  river  turbulent  and  the 
banks  swampy,  that  the  party  were 
twenty  days  in  covering  the  intervening 
forty  miles. 

Immediately  upon  crossing  the  Mis- 


sissippi, Black  Hawk  had  dispatched 
messengers  to  the  Pottawatomies,  ask- 
ing them  to  meet  him  in  council  of  war 
on  Sycamore  creek  (now  Stillman’s 
Run),  opposite  the  present  site  of  Byron. 
The  Pottawatomies  were  much  divided 
in  opinion  as  to  the  proper  course  to 
pursue.  Shaubena,  who  was  a chief  of 
much  ability,  and  who  had  formed  a 
sincere  respect  and  attachment  for  the 
whites  since  the  war  of  1812,  succeeded 
in  inducing  the  majority  of  the  braves 
to  at  least  remain  neutral ; but  the  hot- 
heads, under  Big  Foot  and  a despicable 
half-breed  British  agent,  Mike  Girty, 
were  fierce  for  taking  the  war  path. 
Shaubena,  after  quieting  the  passions  of 
his  followers,  set  out  at  once  to  make  a 
rapid  tour  of  the  settlements  in  the  Illi- 
nois and  Rock  valleys,  carrying  the 
first  tidings  of  approaching  war  to  the 
pioneers,  even  extending  his  mission  as 
far  east  as  Chicago. 

General  Henry  Atkinson  had  arrived 
at  Fort  Armstrong  early  in  the  spring,  in 
charge  of  a company  of  regulars,  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  the  demand  of  the 
Indian  department  for  the  Sac  murderers 
of  the  Menominees.  He  did  not  learn  of 
the  invasion  until  the  thirteenth  of  April, 
seven  days  afterward,  but  at  once  noti- 
fied Governor  Reynolds  that  his  own 
force  was  too  small  for  the  emergency 
and  a large  detachment  of  militia  was 
essential.  The  governor  immediately 
issued  another  fiery  proclamation,  call- 
ing for  a special  levy  of  mounted  volun- 
teers to  assemble  at  Beardstown,  on  the 
lower  Illinois  river,  on  the  twenty-second 
of  the  month. 

The  war  news  spread  like  wild-fire. 
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Some  of  the  settlers  flew  from  the  coun- 
try in  hot  haste,  never  to  return  ; but 
the  majority  of  those  who  did  not  join 
the  state  army  hastened  into  the  larger 
settlements  or  to  other  points  convenient 
for  assembly,  where  rude  stockade  forts 
were  built,  the  inhabitants  forming  them- 
selves into  little  garrisons,  with  officers 
and  some  degree  of  military  discipline. 
The  following  named  forts  figured  more 
or  less  conspicuously  in  the  ensuing 
troubles : 

In  Illinois — Galena,  Apple  River,  Kellogg’s 
Grove,  Buffalo  Grove,  Dixon’s,  South  Ottowa,  Wil- 
burn (nearly  opposite  the  present  city  of  Peru),  West 
Bureau,  Hennepin  and  Clark  (at  Peoria). 

In  Michigan  Territory  (now  southwestern 
Wisconsin) — Union  (Dodge’s  smelting  works,  near 
Dodgeville),  Defiance  (Parkinson’s  farm,  five  miles 
southeast  of  Mineral  Point),  Hamilton  (William  S. 
Hamilton's  smelting  works,  now  Wiota),  Jackson 
(at  Mineral  Point),  Blue  Mounds  (one  and  a half 
miles  south  of  East  Blue  Mound),  Parish’s  (at  Thos. 
J.  Parish’s  smelting  works,  now  Wingville),  Cassville, 
Platteville,  Gratiot’s  Grove,  Diamond  Grove,  White 
Oak  Springs,  Old  Shullsburg  and  Elk  Grove. 

Fort  Armstrong  was  soon  a scene  of 
bustling  preparation.  St.  Louis  was  at 
the  time  the  only  government  supply 
point  on  the  upper  Mississippi,  and 
limited  transportation  facilities  and  the 
bad  weather  incident  to  a backward 
spring  greatly  hampered  operations  in 
collecting  troops,  stores,  boats  and 
camp  equipage.  But  General  Atkin- 
son was  possessed  of  great  energy  and 
executive  ability,  and  overcame  these 
difficulties  as  rapidly  as  possible.  He 
had  much  military  skill,  courage,  per- 
severance and  knowledge  of  Indian 
character,  and  during  his  preparations 
for  the  campaign  took  pains  to  person- 


ally assure  himself  of  the  fidelity  of  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes  not  of  the  British  band. 
He  also  sent  two  sets  of  messengers  to 
Black  Hawk,  ordering  him  to  withdraw  at 
once  to  the  west  bank  of  the  river  on 
the  peril  of  being  driven  there  by  force 
of  arms.  To  both  messages  the  Sac 
leader,  now  blindly  trusting  in  the 
prophet,  sent  defiant  answers. 

Meanwhile,  sixteen  hundred  horse 
and  two  hundred  foot  volunteers  had 
been  easily  recruited  amid  the  gen- 
eral excitement,  and  rendezvoused 
at  Beardstown.  They  were  organ- 
ized into  four  regiments,  under  the 
commands  respectively  of  Colonels 
Dewit,  Fry,  Thomas  and  Thompson, 
and  a spy  (or  scout)  battalion  under 
Major  James  D.  Henry.  The  entire 
force  was  placed  under  the  charge  of 
Brigadie’r-General  Whiteside,  who  had 
been,  previous  to  this,  in  the  command 
of  frontier  rangers  and  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  being  a good  Indian 
fighter.  Acccompanied  by  Governor 
Reynolds,  the  brigade  proceeded  to 
Fort  Armstrong,  which  was  reached  on 
the  seventh  of  May,  and  was  at  once 
sworn  into  the  United  States  service. 

On  the  ninth  the  start  was  made, 
Black  Hawk’s  trail  up  the  east  bank 
of  the  Rock  being  pursued  by  White- 
side  and  the  mounted  volunteers,  while 
Atkinson  followed  in  boats  with  the 
bulk  of  the  baggage,  two  hundred  vol- 
unteer footmen  and  three  hundred  regu- 
lar infantry,  the  latter  gathered  from 
Forts  Crawford  and  Leavenworth,  and 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Zach- 
ary Taylor,  afterwards  President  of  the 
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United  States.*  The  rest  of  the  bag- 
gage was  taken  by  Whiteside’s  land 
force  in  wagons.  The  traveling  was 
bad  for  both  divisions.  The  heavy 
rains  had  made  the  stream  turbulent, 
and  the  men  frequently  waded  breast 
deep  for  hours  together,  pushing  the 
keel  and  Mackinaw  boats  against  the 
rapid  current  and  lifting  them  over  the 
rapids  ; while  in  the  swamps  along  the 
trail  the  baggage  wagons  were  often 
mired,  and  the  horsemen  obliged  to  do 
yeoman  service  in  pushing  and  hauling 
freight  through  and  over  the  black 
muck  and  tangled  roots.  For  many 
days  the  troops  had  not  a dry  thread 
upon  them,  and  the  tents  were  found  to 
be  of  poor  quality  and  but  meagre  pro- 
tection from  the  driving  storms  on  the 
Illinois  prairies. 

Whiteside  was  enabled  to  out-distance 
Atkinson.  Arriving  at  the  prophet’s 
town  he  found  it  deserted  and  the  trail 
up  the  river  fresh,  so  he  pushed  on  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  Dixon’s,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  twelfth  of  May.  Here 
he  found  two  independent  battalions 
under  Majors  Stillman  and  Bailey. 
They  had  been  at  the  ferry  for  some 
days,  with  abundance  of  ammunition 
and  supplies,  in  which  latter  Whiteside 
was  now  deficient.  These  commands 
were  not  of  the  regular  levy  and  ob- 
jected to  joining  the  main  army  except 
on  detached  service  as  rangers.  The 
men  were  imbued  with  reckless  enthusi- 


*  Abraham  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  Illinois  volun- 
teers during  the  second  campaign  of  this  war,  while 
Jefferson  Davis,  afterwards  president  of  the  Con- 
federate states,  was  a lieutenant  of  regulars  under 
Taylor. 


asm,  impatient  at  the  slow  advance  of 
the  army  and  anxious  to  at  once  do 
something  brilliant,  feeling  confident 
that  all  that  was  necessary  to  end  the 
war  was  for  them  to  be  given  a chance 
to  once  meet  the  enemy  in  open  battle. 

They  obtained  Whiteside’s  permission 
to  go  forward  in  the  capacity  of  a scout- 
ing party,  and  set  out  on  the  morning 
of  the  thirteenth,  under  Stillman,  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  strong.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  fourteenth  they 
went  into  camp  in  a small  copse  of 
open  timber,  three  miles  southwest 
of  the  mouth  of  Sycamore  creek.  It 
was  a peculiarly  strong  position  for  de- 
fense. The  troop  completely  filled  the 
grove,  which  was  surrounded  by  a per- 
fectly clear  prairie,  slightly  undulating. 
With  an  Indian  enemy,  disliking  to  fight 
in  the  open,  the  troopers  might  readily 
have  repulsed  ten  times  their  own  number. 

Black  Hawk  had  tarried  a week  at  the 
prophet’s  town,  holding  fruitless  coun- 
cils with  the  wily  and  vacillating  Win- 
nebagoes.  He  now  positively  learned 
for  the  first  time  that  he  had  been  de- 
ceived. But  he  pushed  on  to  keep  his 
engagement  at  Sycamore  creek,  faint  at 
heart,  though  vaguely  hoping  better 
things  of  the  Pottowatomies.  He  went 
into  camp  with  his  principal  men,  in  a 
large  grove  near  the  mouth  of  the  creek, 
met  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe,  and  soon 
found  that  Shaubena’s  counsels  had 
rendered  it  impossible  to  gain  over  to 
his  cause  more  than  about  one  hundred 
of  the  hot-head  element.  Black  Hawk 
asserted  in  after  years  that  he  had  at 
this  juncture  fully  resolved  to  return  at 
once  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi 
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should  he  be  again  summoned  to  do  so 
by  General  Atkinson,  and  never  more  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  the  white  settlements. 
As  a parting  courtesy  to  his  guests,  how- 
ever, he  was  making  arrangements  on 
the  evening  of  May  14  to  give  them  a 
dog  feast,  when  the  summons  came  in 
a manner  he  little  anticipated. 

The  white-hating  faction  of  the  Pot- 
towatomies  were  encamped  on  the  Kish- 
waukee  river  some  seven  miles  north 
of  Black  Hawk,  and  with  them  were  the 
majority  of  his  own  party.  The  Hawk 
says  that  not  more  than  forty  of  his 
braves  were  with  him  upon  the  council 
ground.  Towards  sunset,  in  the  midst 
of  his  preparations,  he  was  informed 
that  a party  of  white  horsemen  were 
going  into  camp  three  miles  down  the 
Rock.  It  was  Stillman’s  corps,  but  the 
Sac  thought  it  was  a party  headed  by 
Atkinson — being  then  unaware  of  the 
great  force  which  had  been  placed  in 
the  field  against  him — and  sent  out  three 
of  his  young  men  to  parley  with  the  new 
arrivals  and  convey  his  offer  to  meet 
the  White  Beaver  (Atkinson)  in  council 
at  the  latter’s  camp. 

The  rangers,  who  had  regarded  the 
expedition  as  a big  frolic,  were  engaged 
in  preparing  their  camp,  in  a sort  of 
“ free-for-all  ” picnic  fashion,  when  the 
truce-bearers  appeared  upon  a knoll 
on  the  prairie,  nearly  a mile  away.  A 
mob  of  the  troopers  rushed  out  upon 
the  astonished  envoys  in  helter-skelter 
form,  some  with  saddles  on  their  horses 
and  some  without,  and  ran  the  visitors 
into  camp  amid  a hubbub  of  yells  and 
imprecations.  Black  Hawk  had  sent 
five  other  braves  to  follow  the  flagmen 


at  a safe  distance  and  watch  develop- 
ments. This  second  party  was  sighted 
by  about  twenty  of  the  horsemen,  who 
had  been  scouring  the  plain  for  more 
Indians  and  are  said  to  have  been,  as 
were  many  of  Stillman’s  men  at  the 
time,  much  excited  by  the  too  free  use 
of  intoxicants.  Hot  chase  was  given 
to  the  spies,  and  two  of  them  were 
killed.  The  other  three  galloped  back 
to  the  council  grove  and  reported  to 
their  chief  that  not  only  two  of  their  own 
number,  but  the  three  flag-bearers  as  well, 
had  been  cruelly  slain.  This  flagrant 
disregard  of  the  rules  of  war  caused  the 
blood  of  the  old  Sac  to  boil  with  right- 
eous indignation.  Tearing  to  shreds  the 
flag  of  truce  which  he  himself  was  pre- 
paring to  carry  to  the  white  camp 
when  the  spies  broke  in  upon  him, 
he  fiercely  harangued  his  thirty-five 
braves  and  bade  them  avenge  the  blood 
of  their  brethren  at  any  risk. 

The  neutral  Pottawatomie  visitors 
at  once  withdrew  from  the  grove  and 
hastily  sped  to  their  villages,  while 
Black  Hawk  and  his  party,  securely 
mounted,  sallied  forth  to  meet  the 
enemy.  The  entire  white  force,  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  strong,  was  soon 
seen  rushing  towards  them  pell-mell,  in 
a confused  mass.  The  Sacs  withdrew 
behind  a fringe  of  bushes,  and  their 
leader  hurriedly  bade  them  stand  firm. 
The  whites  paused  on  catching  a glimpse 
of  the  grim  array  awaiting  them,  but  be- 
fore they  had  a chance  to  turn  the  Hawk 
sounded  the  war-whoop  and  the  savages 
dashed  forward  and  fired.  The  Sac 
chief  tells  us  that  he  thought  the  charge 
suicidal  when  he  ordered  it,  but,  en- 
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raged  at  the  treachery  of  the  troopers,  he 
and  all  with  him  were  willing  to  die  in 
order  to  secure  reprisal.  On  the  first 
fire  of  the  Indians,  the  whites,  without 
returning  the  volley,  fled  in  great  con- 
sternation, pursued  by  a few  of  the  more 
daring  of  the  victors  until  nightfall 
ended  the  chase.  But  nightfall  did  not 
end  the  rout.  The  volunteers,  haunted  by 
the  genius  of  fear,  dashed  through  their 
own  impregnable  camp,  leaving  every- 
thing behind  them,  plunging  madly 
through  swamps  and  creeks  till  they 
reached  Dixon’s,  twenty-five  miles  away, 
where  they  straggled  in  for  the  next 
twenty  hours.  Many  of  them  did  not 
stop  there,  but  kept  on  at  a keen  gallop 
till  they  reached  their  own  firesides, 
fifty  or  more  miles  further,  carrying  the 
report  that  Black  Hawk  and  two  thou- 
sand blood-thirsty  warriors  were  sweep- 
ing all  northern  Illinois  with  the  besom 
of  destruction.  The  white  casualties 
in  this  ill-starred  foray  amounted  to 
eleven  killed,  while  the  Indians  lost 
the  two  spies  and  but  one  of  the  flag- 
bearers,  who  had  been  treacherously 
shot  in  Stillman’s  camp  — his  com- 
panions owing  their  lives  to  the  fleet- 
ness of  their  ponies. 

The  flight  of  Stillman’s  corps  was 
wholly  inexcusable.  It  should,  in  any 
event,  have  stopped  at  the  camp,  which 
was  easily  defensible.  Stillman,  no 
doubt,  exerted  himself  to  his  utmost 
to  rally  his  men,  but  they  lacked  dis- 
cipline and  that  experience  which  gives 
soldiers  confidence  in  their  officers  and 
each  other.  Their  worst  fault,  how- 
ever, was  their  dishonorable  treatment 
of  bearers  of  a flag  of  truce,  a symbol 


which  few  savage  tribes  disregard.  But 
for  this  act  of  treachery  the  Black  Hawk 
war  would  have  been  a bloodless  dem- 
onstration. Unfortunately  for  our  own 
good  name,  this  violation  of  the  rules 
of  war  was  more  than  once  repeated 
by  the  Americans  during  the  ensuing 
contest. 

From  his  easy  and  unexpected  vic- 
tory, Black  Hawk  conceived  a very  poor 
opinion  of  the  valor  of  the  militiamen, 
and  at  the  same  time  a somewhat  exag- 
gerated estimate  of  the  prowess  of  his 
own  braves.  Almost  wholly  destitute 
of  provisions  and  ammunition,  he  felt 
highly  elated  at  the  capture  of  Stillman’s 
rich  stores.  Recognizing  that  war  had 
been  forced  upon  him  and  was  hence- 
forth inevitable,  he  dispatched  scouts 
to  watch  the  white  army  while  he  hur- 
riedly removed  his  women  and  children, 
by  the  way  of  the  Kishwaukee,  to  the 
swampy  fastnesses  of  Lake  Koshkonong, 
near  the  headwaters  of  the  Rock  river, 
in  Michigan  Territory.  He  was  guided 
thither  by  friendly  Winnebagoes  who 
deemed  the  position  impregnable.  From 
here,  recruited  by  parties  of  Winneba- 
goes and  Pottawatomies,  Black  Hawk 
descended  into  northern  Illinois  pre- 
pared for  active  border  warfare. 

The  story  of  Stillman’s  defeat  inaug- 
urated a reign  of  terror  between  the  Illi- 
nois and  Wisconsin  rivers,  and  great 
consternation  throughout  the  entire 
west.  The  name  of  Black  Hawk,  whose 
forces  and  the  nature  of  whose  expe- 
dition were  greatly  exaggerated,  be- 
came coupled  the  country  over  with 
stories  of  savage  cunning  and  cruelty,  his 
name  serving  as  a household  bugaboo. 


THE  BLACK  HAWK  WAR. 
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Shaubena  and  his  friends  again  rode 
post-haste  through  the  settlements 
sounding  the  alarm.  Many  of  the 
settlers  had  been  lulled  into  a sense  of 
security  by  the  long  calm  following  the 
invasion  at  Yellow  Banks,  and  had  re- 
turned to  their  fields.  But  there  was 
now  a hurrying  back  into  the  forts. 
They  flew  like  chickens  to  cover,  on  the 
warning  of  the  Hawk’s  foray.  The 
rustle  in  the  underbrush,  of  a prowling 
beast ; the  howl  of  a wolf  on  the  prai- 
rie ; the  fall  of  .a  bough  ; the  report  of  a 
hunter’s  gun,  were  sufficient  in  this  time 
of  panic  to  blanch  the  cheeks  of  many 
a brave  man  and  cause  families  to  fly  in 
the  agony  of  fear  for  scores  of  miles, 
leaving  all  their  valuables  behind  them. 

May  15,  the  day  of  the  defeat.  White- 
side,  with  one  thousand  four  hundred 
men,  made  an  expedition  to  the  field  of 
battle  and  buried  the  dead.  On  the 
nineteenth,  Atkinson  and  the  entire 
army  moved  up  the  Rock,  leaving  Still- 
man’s corps  at  Dixon  to  care  for  the 
wounded  and  guard  the  supplies.  But 
the  army  was  no  sooner  out  of  sight 
than  Stillman’s  cowards  added  infamy 
to  their  record,  by  deserting  their  post 
and  going  home.  Atkinson  hastily  re- 
turned to  Dixon  with  the  regulars,  leav- 
ing Whiteside  to  follow  Black  Hawk’s 
trail  up  the  Kishwaukee. 


But  Whiteside’s  men  now  began  to 
weary  of  soldiering.  They  declared  that 
the  Indians  had  gone  into  the  unex- 
plored and  impenetrable  swamps  of  the 
north  and  could  never  be  captured ; 
and  even  were  that  fact  possible,  Illi- 
nois volunteers,  they  asserted,  were  not 
compelled  to  serve  out  of  the  state,  in 
Michigan  Territory.  So,  after  two  or 
three  days’  fruitless  skirmishing,  and 
before  reaching  the  state  line,  they  de- 
serted their  general,  leaving  him  with- 
out a command.  Uttering  earnest  pro- 
tests, he  followed  them  to  Ottawa, 
where  they  were,  at  their  own  request, 
mustered  out  of  the  service  on  the 
twenty-seventh  and  twenty-eighth  of 
May.  On  their  way  from  the  Kishwau- 
kee to  Ottawa,  the  militiamen  stopped 
at  the  Davis  farm  on  Indian  creek, 
where  a terrible  massacre  of  whites  had 
occurred  a few  days  before  and  the  mu- 
tilated corpses  of  fifteen  men,  women 
and  children  were  lying  on  the  green- 
sward, unsepultured.  This  revolting 
spectacle,  instead  of  nerving  the  troops 
to  renewed  action  in  defense  of  their 
homes,  appears  to  have  still  further  dis- 
heartened them. 

And  thus  did  the  first  campaign  of  the 
war  end,  as  it  had  begun,  with  an  exhi- 
tion  of  rank  cowardice  on  the  part  of 
the  Illinois  militia. 


Reuben  G.  Thwaites. 
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III. 

FRANCE  TAKES  POSSESSION  OF  THE  UPPER  LAKES  AND  THE  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY. 


When,  on  the  hrst  day  of  October, 
1669,  the  two  Sulpitian  priests,  Casson 
and  Gallin6e,  with  their  retinue,  left  the 
Indian  village  on  the  portage  to  the 
Grand  river,  which  they  were  to  descend 
to  Lake  Erie,  they  began  a somewhat 
perilous  voyage — for  the  channel  of  that 
stream  was  difficult  and  tortuous  and 
was  then  swollen  with  autumnal  rains. 
In  fourteen  days  they  reached  the  shore 
of  the  lake,  when  they  encamped.  The 
waters  before  them  were  in  an  angry 
mood.  Autumnal  winds  were  blowing, 
and  the  white-caps  covered  the  lake  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The  two 
priests  wisely  concluded  not  to  venture 
with  their  frail  canoes  upon  the  foaming 
waters.  They  built  at  the  end  of  three 
days,  a cabin  for  their  shelter  at  or  near 
the  river.  Here  they  employed  their 
time  hunting  and  in  drying  the  flesh  of 
two  of  the  larger  animals  which  they 
had  secured,  waiting  fifteen  days  for 
the  abatement  of  the  winds  upon  the 
lake  ; still  there  seemed  no  diminution 
of  their  violence  ; so  they  decided  to 
encamp  in  the  neighboring  woods  for 
the  winter. 

A spot  was  selected  about  a mile 
inland,  at  the  mouth  of  a small  branch 
of  the  river,  where,  on  commodious 


ground,  they  erected  a substantial 
cabin — one  that  would  afford  them 
shelter  from  the  weather  and  pro- 
tection against  an  enemy.  In  one 
end  of  the  building  they  raised  an 
altar — -the  first  one,  so  far  as  is  known, 
dedicated  to  Christian  worship  on  the 
banks  of  Lake  Erie  ; and  this  was  the 
first  house  ever  built  by  the  hands  of 
civilized  man  on  any  of  its  tributaries. 
To  their  store  they  added  seventy 
bushels  of  nuts  of  various  kinds,  be- 
sides a liberal  supply  of  wild  grapes 
and  plums.  The  vine  they  described 
as  growing  spontaneous  along  the  sandy 
border  of  the  lake,  producing  grapes  as 
large  and  palatable  as  the  finest  in  the 
north  of  France.  The  expressed  juice 
of  the  fruit  served  them  all  winter  for 
the  celebration  of  mass.  Fortunately, 
the  winter  proved  mild — much  more  so 
than  they  had  experienced  during  their 
residence  in  Montreal.  On  the  twenty- 
third  of  March,  1670,  they  erected  a 
cross  as  a memorial  of  their  winter 
home,  to  which  they  affixed  the  arms  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  took  formal  possession 
of  the  country  in  the  name  of  that  king. 
Thus  it  was  that,  at  least  constructively, 
Lake  Erie  and  the  peninsula  to  the 
northward  passed  under  the  domination 
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of  France.*  As  yet,  however,  no  white 
man  had  seen  the  southern  shore  of  the 
lake  ; all  that  region  was  indeed  in  the 
embryo  of  the  future. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  March,  three 
days  after  taking  possession  of  the  coun- 
try, Dollier  and  Gallinee  resumed  their 
journey,  traveling  to  the  westward. 
Arriving  at  the  eastern  side  of  Long 
Point,  they  drew  up  their  canoes  on  the 
beach  and  encamped  near  the  shore. 
Overcome  with  fatigue,  they  were  soon 
buried  in  sleep.  Not  anticipating  any 
disaster,  they  carelessly  left  some  of 
their  effects  near  the  water.  A violent 
northeast  gale  came  on  during  the  night, 
disturbing  the  lake  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  water  rose  six  feet  and  bore 
away  the  contents  of  one  of  their  ca- 
noes. Fortunately  they  were  aroused 
in  season  to  rescue  the  remainder. 


* Acte  de  prise  de  possession  des  Terres  du 
Lac  Eri£  (Octobre  1669).  Nous  icy  soubsignez, 
certifions  avoir  veu  afficher  sur  les  terres  du  lac 
nomm£  d’  Eri6  les  armes  du  Roy  de  France  au 
pied  d’une  croix,  avec  cette  inscription  : “ L’an 
de  salut  1669,  Clement  IX.  estant  assis  danz  la 
chaire  de  Saint  Pierre,  Louis  XIV.  regnant  en 
France,  Monsieur  de  Courcelles  estant  gouver- 
neur  de  la  Nouvelle  France  et  Monsieur  Talony 
estant  intendant  pour  le  Roy,  sont  arrivez  en  ce 
lieu  deux  missionnaries  du  Semin  arie  de  Mon- 
treal, accompagnez  de  sept  autres  Francois,  qui 
les  premiers  de  touts  les  peuples  Europeans  ont 
hyvernd  en  ce  lac,  dont  ils  ont  pris  possession 
au  nom  de  leur  Roy,  comme  d’une  terre  non 
accupee,  par  opposition  de  ses  armes,  yu’ils  y 
ont  attachees  au  pied  de  cette  croix.  En  foy 
de  quoy  nous  avons  sign£  le  present  certificat. 

“ Signe  : Francois  Dollier,  preste  du  diocese 
de  Nantes,  en  Bretagne;  De  Gallinee,  diacre 
du  diocese  de  Rennes,  en  Bretagne.”— Margry, 
Vol.  I.,  p.  166. 


Their  powder  and  lead  were  lost,  and, 
more  than  all,  their  altar  service,  with- 
out which  the  eucharist  could  not  be 
celebrated.  They  resolved,  because  of 
these  misfortunes,  to  return  to  Montreal 
and  leave  the  Pottawatomies  unin- 
structed. But  their  voyage  homeward 
they  determined  should  be  not  as  they 
came,  but  the  circuitous  one  of  Saultde 
Ste.  Marie,  in  hopes  there  of  joining  the 
Ottawas  and  other  tribes  of  that  region 
in  their  yearly  descent  of  the  Ottawa 
river  to  Montreal.  They  made  their 
way  up  the  Detroit  river,  along  the 
eastern  shores  of  Lake  Huron  to  the 
Georgian  bay,  passing  the  Manatoulins 
and  arriving  at  the  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  May,  where  they 
found  tv/o  Jesuit  Fathers,  Claude  Dablon 
and  James  Marquette,  in  a square  fort 
of  cedar  pickets,  built  by  their  own  men 
within  the  year  past,  and  enclosing  a 
house  and  a chapel.  Near  by  they  had 
cleared  a large  tract  of  land  in  which 
had  been  sown  and  planted  wheat, 
Indian  corn,  peas  and  other  vegetables 
— the  first  farming  done  in  the  great 
west.  Furnished  with  a French  guide, 
the  two  Sulpitians  and  their  retinue 
soon  left  the  mission  for  Montreal,  which 
they  reached  on  the  eighteenth  of  June. 
They  had  made  no  discoveries  and  no 
converts.* 

Before  proceeding  to  relate  how  a 
French  agent  in  a most  formal  manner 
took  possession  of  Lakes  Huron  and 
Superior,  “ and  all  the  countries,  rivers, 
lakes  and  streams  contiguous  and  ad- 

* Rdcit  de  ce  qui  s’est  passd  de  plus  remarquable 
dans  le  voyage  de  MM.  Dollier  et  Gallinee  (1669- 
1670),  in  Margry,  Vol  I,  pp.  112-166. 
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jacent  thereto,”  and  in  a much  more 
pompous  and  imposing  way  than  did 
the  two  Sulpitian  priests  declare  the 
Lake  Erie  country  a part  of  the  posses- 
sions of  Louis  XIV.,  it  is  necessary  to 
note  the  progress  of  Jesuit  missions  upon 
the  upper  lakes  to  the  next  year  after 
Dollier  and  Gallin£e  shared,  for  a few 
days,  the  hospitalities  of  one  of  them  at 
the  Sault  de  Ste  Marie,  as  before  re- 
lated. 

In  August,  1665,  Father  Claude  Al- 
louez  embarked  on  a mission  to  the 
country  which  had  been  visited  by 
Father  Ren6  Mesnard,  already  men- 
tioned. Early  in  September  he  reached 
the  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie,  and  on  the  first 
day  of  October  arrived  in  the  Bay  of 
Chegoimegon  (now  Ashland  bay, Wiscon- 
sin), at  a village  of  Chippewas.  Here 
he  erected  a chapel  of  bark,  establish- 
ing the  first  mission  on  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Superior,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Holy  Spirit.  While 
Allouez  had  charge  of  this  field  he  saw 
scattered  bands  of  Hurons  and  Ottawas ; 
also  Pottawatomies  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan, and  Sacs  and  Foxes  who  lived  upon 
the  waters  of  the  Fox  river  of  Green 
Bay.  He  was  likewise  visited  by  some 
Illinois  from  beyond  the  Mississippi ; 
and,  at  the  extremity  of  Lake  Superior, 
he  met  representatives  of  the  Sioux. 
From  both  the  last  mentioned  bands  he 
learned  of  the  great  river  of  the  west, 
which  he  calls  “ Missipi.” 

Father  James  Marquette  reached 
Chegoimegon  in  September,  1669,  and 
took  charge  of  the  mission  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  while  Allouez  returned  to  the 
Sault  de  Ste.  Marie,  intending  to  estab- 


lish a mission  on  the  shores  of  Green 
Bay  On  the  third  of  November,  he  left 
the  Sault  and  on  the  twenty-first  reached 
a Pottawatomie  cabin  On  the  sec- 
ond of  December,  he  founded  upon  the 
south  side  of  Green  Bay,  the  mission  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  the  second  one  es- 
tablished by  him  within  what  are  now 
the  limits  of  Wisconsin.  Here  Allouez 
passed  the  winter.  In  April,  1670,  he 
founded  another  mission  ; this  was  upon 
Wolf  river,  a tributary  of  the  Fox  river 
of  Green  Bay.  Here,  the  missionary 
labored  among  the  Foxes,  who  had  lo- 
cated upon  that  stream.  This  mission 
he  called  St.  Mark.  It  was  the  third 
one  in  the  present  Wisconsin.  In  1671, 
Father  Louis  Andre  was  sent  to  the 
missions  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  and  St. 
Mark,  as  a co-laborer  with  Allouez.  At 
what  is  now  the  village  of  Depere, 
Brown  county,  in  that  state,  was  then 
located  the  central  station  of  the  mis- 
sion of  St.  Francis  Xavier — the  mission 
including  all  the  tribes  inhabiting  the 
vicinity  of  Green  Bay.  Allouez  then 
left,  but  Andr6  remained  for  some  time 
in  that  field  of  labor. 

In  1668,  Father  Claude  Dablon  and 
James  Marquette  founded  a mission  at 
the  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie.  This  was 
before  the  last  named  missionary  went 
to  Chegoimegon , but  he  had  returned, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  1670,  when  the  place 
was  visited  by  Dollier  and  Gallinee.  The 
location  of  the  mission  was  at  the  foot 
of  the  rapids  on  the  south  side  of  the 
strait;  so  here  was  commenced  the  first 
establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  present 
state  of  Michigan.  The  next  mission 
founded  was  that  of  St.  Ignatius,  on  the 
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north  side  of  the  straits  of  Michilimack- 
inac,  in  1671,  by  Marquette,  among  In- 
dians of  the  Tobacco  nation  and  their 
kindred,  the  Hurons,  who  had  returned 
from  farther  west.  These  were  soon 
joined  by  a number  of  Ottawas.  “The 
place  was  bleak,  exposed  and  barren ; 
but  the  missionary  was  full  of  confi- 
dence and  hope,  although  he  had  more 
to  suffer  than  to  do.”  “ In  order,”  says 
Marquette,  “ to  aid  the  execution  of  the 
design,  signified  to  us  by  many  of  the 
savages,  of  taking  up  their  abode  at  this 
point,  where  some  have  already  passed 
the  winter  hunting  in  the  neighborhood, 
we  ourselves  have  also  wintered  here, 
in  order  to  make  arrangements  for  es- 
tablishing the  mission  of  St.  Ignatius.” 
Near  the  chapel,  the  Indians  erected  a 
fort  enclosing  all  their  cabins. 

The  failure  of  Louis  Joliet  to  discover 
copper  mines  in  the  region  of  the  Upper 
Lakes  by  no  means  discouraged  the 
French  government  in  their  endeavors 
to  seek  out  the  localities  said  to  be  rich 
in  that  mineral.  As  early  as  the  ninth 
of  April,  1670,  the  king’s  minister  en- 
joined it  upon  the  Canadian  governor 
that  he  should  assist  with  all  the 
authority  the  king  had  committed  to 
him  “the  exploration  Sieur  Talon  is  to 
make  of  the  iron  and  copper  mines.” 
“ Since  my  arrival,”  wrote  the  latter, 
“I  have  dispatched  persons  of  resolu- 
tion who  promise  to  penetrate  further 
than  has  ever  been  done,  the  one  to  the 
west  and  the  northwest  of  Canada  and 
the  others  to  the  southwest  and  south. 
These  adventurers  are  to  keep  journals 
in  all  instances,  and  reply  on  their 
return  to  the  written  instructions  I have 


given  them ; in  all  cases  they  are  to 
take  possession,  display  the  king’s  arms 
and  draw  up  proces  verbeaux  to  serve  as 
titles.  His  majesty  will  probably  have 
no  news  of  them  before  two  years  from 
this,  and  when  I shall  return  to  France.” 

But  Talon,  the  intendant  of  Canada, 
had  more  in  his  mind  than  the  dis- 
covery of  copper.  Stimulated  by  his 
government,  he  set  himself  to  the  de- 
velopment of  New  France,  so  far  as  its 
material  industries  were  concerned, 
and  to  the  extension  of  its  domain. 
He  meant  to  occupy  the  interior  of  the 
continent,  control  the  rivers,  which  were 
its  only  highways,  and  hold  it  for 
France  against  every  other  nation.  On 
the  east,  England  was  to  be  hemmed 
within  a narrow  strip  of  seaboard; 
while,  on  the  south,  Talon  aimed  at 
securing  a port  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
keep  the  Spaniards  in  check,  and  dis- 
pute with  them  the  possession  of  the 
vast  region  which  they  claimed  as  their 
own.  But  the  interior  of  the  continent 
was  still  an  unknown  world.  It  be- 
hooved him  to  explore  it,  and  to  that 
end  he  availed  himself  of  Jesuits, 
officers,  fur-traders  and  enterprising 
schemers.”  Mutual  interests  had  for 
more  than  a half  century  conspired  to 
unite  the  tribes  of  the  west  and  the 
French  upon  the  St.  Lawrence  in  con- 
firmed friendship.  The  former  desired 
commerce  and  protection.  France, 
while  she  coveted  the  rich  furs  which 
these  tribes  brought  them,  coveted  also 
an  extension  of  political  power  to  the 
utmost  limits  of  the  western  wilderness. 

So  soon  as  Talon  had  disembarked  at 
Quebec,  he  began  preparations  for  west- 
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ern  explorations.  Daumont  de  Saint- 
Lusson  was  made  choice  of  as  the 
leader.  At  the  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie  he 
was  to  hold  a congress  of  Indian  na- 
tions. He  was  ordered  not  only  to 
search  for  copper  mines  on  Lake  Su- 
perior, but,  at  the  same  time,  to  take 
formal  possession  of  the  whole  interior 
for  the  king.  This  was  in  1670.  Saint- 
Lusson  set  out  with  a small  party  of 
men,  and  among  them  were  some  brave 
hearts.  Who  better  qualified  as  guide 
could  he  have  employed  than  Louis 
Joliet,  and  who  as  interpreter  than 
Nicholas  Perrot  ? Saint-Lusson  win- 
tered at  the  Manitoulin  islands,  while 
Perrot,  who  spoke  Algonquin  fluently, 
having  first  sent  messages  to  the  tribes 
of  the  north,  inviting  them  to  the  Sault 
de  Ste.  Marie  in  the  coming  spring, 
proceeded  to  Green  Bay,  in  the  present 
Wisconsin,  to  urge  the  same  invitation 
upon  the  tribes  of  that  quarter.  Here 
he  was  well  known,  and  was  warmly 
greeted.  Up  the  Fox  river  he  was 
received  by  the  Miamis  with  especial 
honor.  Their  chief,  named  Tetin- 
choua,*  was  quite  a potentate — attended 
day  and  night  by  a guard  of  warriors. 
Perrot  was  successful  in  his  mission, 
reaching  on  his  return,  the  Sault  on  the 
fifth  of  May,  1671,  with  chiefs  of  the 
Miamis,  Sacs,  Winnebagoes  and  Men- 
omonees,  where  Saint-Lusson  with  his 
men,  fifteen  in  number,  had  already 
arrived.  When  fourteen  tribes  or  their 
representatives  had  gathered  at  the 

* ‘ Tetinchoua,  le  principal  chef  des  Miamis. 
— Perrot’s  * Memoire  sur  les  Moeurs,  Coustumes  et 
Relligion  des  Sauvages  dq  1’  Amerique  Septentrio- 
pale,’  p.  127. 


Sault,  he  prepared  to  execute  the  com- 
mission with  which  he  was  charged. 

At  the  foot  of  the  rapids  was  the  vil- 
lage of  the  Chippewas.  There  was  a 
hill  near  it,  and  the  Jesuits’  fort  was 
hard  by,  but  Father  James  Marquette 
was  not  there,  although  Fathers  Claude 
Dablon,  Gabriel  Druilletes,  Claude  Al- 
louez  and  Louis  Andre  were  present.  A 
large  cross  of  cedar  which  had  been 
made  ready  was  now  raised,  after  Dab- 
lon had  pronounced  a blessing  upon  it ; 
and  then  the  Frenchmen  chanted  the 
ancient  hymn — 

Vexilla  Regis  prodeunt ; 

Fulget  crucis  mysterium  : 

The  banners  of  heaven’s  King  advance  ; 

The  mystery  of  the  cross  shines  forth. 

A post  of  the  same  wood  as  the  cross 
was  planted  beside  it,  having  attached 
to  it  a metal  plate,  engraven  with  the 
royal  arms.  Other  ceremonies  followed, 
when  Saint-Lusson  concluded  them  by 
proclaiming  in  a loud  voice,  holding  his 
sword  in  one  hand  and  raising  with  the 
other  a sod  of  earth,  that,  “in  the  name 
of  the  most  high,  mighty,  and  redoubted 
monarch,  Louis,  fourteenth  of  that  name, 
most  Christian  king  of  France  and  Na- 
varre,” he  did  then  and  there  take  pos- 
session not  only  of  Sainte-Marie  du  Sault, 
but  also  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior, 
the  island  of  Manitoulin,  and  all  coun- 
tries, rivers,  lakes  and  streams  contig- 
uous and  adjacent  thereunto,  both  those 
which  have  been  discovered  and  those 
which  may  be  discovered  hereafter,  in  all 
their  length  and  breadth,  bounded  on 
the  one  side  by  the  seas  of  the  north  and 
of  the  west,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
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South  Sea.*  And  thus  France  advanced 
her  claims  to  dominion  on  the  upper 
lakes  (as  has  before  been  intimated)  in 
a much  more  pompous  manner  than 
did  Dollier  and  Gallin£e  to  the  country 
north  of  Lake  Erie.  This  ceremony  of 
Saint-Lusson  took  place  on  the  four- 
teenth of  June,  1671. 

After  this  formal  taking  possession  of 
the  country,  Saint-Lusson  proceeded 
to  Lake  Superior ; but  he  found  no 
copper,  and  he  soon  afterward  returned 
to  Quebec. 

“ The  Sieur  de  Lusson  is  returned,” 
wrote  Talon  to  his  king,  on  the  second 
of  November,  1671,  “ after  having  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  five  hundred  leagues 
from  Quebec,  and  planted  the  cross  and 
set  up  the  king’s  arms  in  presence  of 
seventeen  Indian  nations,  assembled  on 
this  occasion  from  all  par.ts,  all  of  whom 
voluntarily  submitted  themselves  to  the 
dominion  of  his  majesty,  whom  alone 
they  regard  as  their  sovereign  pro- 
tector.” 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Saint- 
Lusson  and  his  men  were  not  the 
only  adventurers  sent  by  Talon,  upon 
his  arrival  in  Canada,  in  search  of 
new  countries — to  discover  new  lands. 
“ Others,”  says  he,  “ I have  dispatched 

* For  a complete  copy  of  the  Proces-verbal  of 
Simon  Francois  Daumont, escuyer,  Sieur  de  Saint- 
Lusson,  see  Margry,  Vol.  I.  pp.  96-99.  It  is  to  be 
found  nearly  entire  in  Tailhan's  Notes,  in  * Perrot,’ 
pp.  292-294.  The  speech  of  Saint-Lusson  was  fol- 
lowed by  a solemn  harrangue  by  Father  Allouez  to 
the  Indians.  See  ‘Jesuit  Relation,’  1671  (Quebec 
Ed.)  p.  27.  This  has  been  closely  translated  by  P.irk- 
man  in  his  ‘ La  Salle,’  pp.  44-46.  In  the  translation 
of  Saint-Lusson’ s Proces-verbal,  in  the  New  York 
Colonial  Manuscripts  (Paris  Documents),  Vol.  IX, 
pp.  803,  804,  there  are  some  errors, 


to  the  southwest  and  south.”  But 
who  was  the  leader  of  this  party  ? 
The  question  is  answered  by  the  king’s 
minister,  to  Talon,  in  February  1671  : 
“ The  resolution  you  have  taken  to 
send  Sieur  de  la  Salle  towards  the 
south,  ...  to  discover  the  South 
Sea  passage,  is  very  good.” 

There  is  no  account  extant  of  La 
Salle’s  journeying  on  his  second  ex- 
ploration until  he  had  reached  Lake 
Erie.  He  embarked  on  that  body  of 
water,  ascended  the  Detroit  river,  passed 
through  Lake  St.  Clair,  entered  and 
traversed  Lake  Huron  to  the  Straits  of 
Michilimackinac,  moved  through  these 
to  the  open  water,  leaving  Green  Bay 
on  the  west,  when  he  discovered  what 
is  really  Lake  Michigan,  but  which  he 
describes  as  “ a bay  infinitely  larger  ” 
than  Green  Bay,  “ at  the  bottom  of 
which,  towards  the  west,  he  found  a 
very  beautiful  harbor  ” — the  mouth  of 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Chicago  river. 
La  Salle  crossed  over  to  the  Desplaines, 
floated  down  this  river  and  the  Illinois 
to  the  Mississippi,  which  he  describes 
as  flowing  “ from  the  northwest  to  the 
southeast.”  He  followed  the  Missis- 
sippi downward  to  about  the  thirty- 
sixth  degree  of  north  latitude,  where 
he  found  it  advisable  to  stop,  content- 
ing himself  with  the  hope  of  one  day 
passing  by  way  of  this  river  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Having  but  a few  followers, 
he  dared  not  risk  a further  expedition, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  was  likely  to 
meet  with  obstacles  too  great  for  his 
strength.  “ Sieur  de  la  Salle,”  wrote 
M.  Talon  to  the  French  king,  on  the 
second  of  November,  1671,  “has  not 
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yet  returned  from  his  journey  to  the 
southward  of  this  country,  but  Sieur 
de  Lusson  is  returned.”* 

As  La  Salle  had  been  sent  “ to  dis- 
cover the  South  Sea  passage,”  the  re- 
sult of  his  expedition  must  have  been 
a disappointment  to  some  extent  ; for 
the  river,  which  was  the  last  of  his  dis- 
coveries, not  only  flowed  apparently 
from  the  northwest  to  the  southeast,  but 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ; so  the  South 
Sea — the  great  highway  to  China  and 
Japan — could  not  be  reached  by  that 
stream.  Evidently,  to  his  mind  and  to 
Talon’s,  this  was  not  the  “ Mississippi  ” 
which  had  been  heard  of  by  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  and  French  explorers  upon  the 
Upper  Lakes,  for  all  agreed  that  that 
river  flowed  toward  the  South  Sea.  On 
the  fourth  of  June,  1672,  the  French 
minister  wrote  Talon:  “ As,  after  the 
increase  of  the  colony,  there  is  nothing 
more  important  for  it  than  the  dis- 
covery of  a passage  to  the  South  Sea, 
his  majesty  wishes  you  to  give  it  your 
attention.”  Talon  thereupon  advised 
the  Count  de  Frontenac,  upon  his  ar- 
rival from  France,  to  send  a trust- 
worthy agent  to  discover,  by  a some- 
what different  route,  “ the  South  Sea 
and  the  great  river  they  call  the  Mis- 
sissippi, which  is  supposed  to  discharge 
itself  into  the  Sea  of  California.”  This 
explorer  was  to  go  first  to  the  country 
of  the  Mascoutins,  on  the  Fox  river  of 
Green  Bay,  and  proceed  thence  on  his 
journey  of  exploration.  The  person 
appointed  for  this  service  was  none 

* See,  as  to  evidence  of  La  Salle’s  having  reached 
the  Mississippi,  as  above  stated,  a note  at  the  end 
of  this  article. 


other  than  Louis  Joliet,  the  same  ad- 
venturer who  had  sought  for  copper 
mines  in  the  Lake  Superior  country 
some  years  before,  and  who  took  part 
in  the  expedition  of  Saint-Lusson  to  the 
same  region  in  1670  and  1671,  as  before 
related.  It  is  probable  he  had  previ- 
ously visited  the  Mascoutins  ; it  is 
certain  he  had  been  among  the  Pot- 
tawatomies  at  the  entrance  of  Green 
Bay.  “ He  is  a man  of  great  experi- 
ence,” wrote  Count  de  Frontenac  to 
Minister  Colbert,  “ in  these  sorts  of  dis- 
coveries, and  has  already  been  almost  at 
that  great  river,  the  mouth  of  which  he 
promises  to  see.” 

Concerning  the  tour  of  Joliet  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  until  the  Straits  of  Mich- 
ilimackinac  were  reached,  nothing 
whatever  is  known.  At  Point  St.  Ignace 
he  found  Father  Marquette  in  his  pali- 
saded mission-house  and  chapel,  where, 
for  two  years,  he  had  labored  to  instruct 
the  bands  of  the  Tobacco  and  Huron 
nations  and  a smaller  band  of  Ottawas, 
there  living.  It  is  asserted  by  Claude 
Dablon  that  both  Talon  and  Frontenac 
wished  to  see  Father  Marquette  accom- 
pany Joliet  upon  his  voyage ; and 
Marquette  himself  says  : 

The  day  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  whom  I had  always  invoked  since  I 
have  been  in  this  Ottawa  country,  to  obtain  of  God 
the  grace  to  be  able  to  visit  the  nations  on  the  river 
Mississippi,  was  identically  that  on  which  M.  Joliet 
arrived  with  orders  of  the  Count  de  Frontenac,  our 
governor,  and  M.  Talon,  our  intendant,  to  make 
this  discovery  with  me. 

But  this  official  connection  of  the 
Father  with  the  expedition  rests  upon 
his  word  alone.  There  is  no  govern- 
mental evidence  of  the  fact  extant. 
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But  Father  Marquette  had  previously 
received  from  Indian  sources  very  com- 
plete descriptions  of  the  Mississippi,  so 
far  as  related  to  that  part  above  the 
confluence  of  the  Missouri,  as  already 
shown  by  his  account  concerning  the 
Shawanese.  “ It  is  hardly  probable," 
he  further  says  in  that  relation,  “ that 
this  great  river  discharges  itself  in  Vir- 
ginia ; we  are  more  inclined  to  believe 
that  it  has  its  mouth  in  California.  If 
the  savages  who  have  promised  to  make 
me  a canoe  do  not  fail  in  their  word, 
we  will  navigate  this  river  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, in  company  with  a Frenchman 
and  this  young  man  that  they  [the  Illi- 
nois] have  given  me,  who  understands 
several  of  these  languages,  and  posses- 
ses great  facility  for  acquiring  others. 
We  shall  visit  the  nations  who  dwell 
along  its  shores,  in  order  to  open  the 
way  to  many  of  our  fathers,  who  for  a 
long  time  have  awaited  this  happiness. 
This  discovery  will  give  us  a perfect 
knowledge  of  the  sea  either  to  the  south 
or  to  the  west."  However,  the  father 
was  disappointed.  He  afterward  left 
the  Bay  of  Chegoimegon,  where  he  was 
sojourning  when  writing  the  foregoing, 
for  the  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie,  going  sub- 
sequently to  Point  St.  Ignace,  where 
Joliet  found  him,  as  before  narrated. 

Joliet’s  outfit  was  very  simple  : two 
birch  bark  canoes  and  a supply  of 
smoked  meat  and  Indian  corn.  Be 
sides  Marquette,  he  had  five  men — 
Frenchmen — with  him.  They  left  the 
Point  St.  Ignace  on  the  seventeenth  of 
May,  1673.  Passing  through  the  straits, 
they  paddled  their  frail  crafts  along  the 
northern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  mov- 


ing up  Green  Bay  and  the  Fox  river  to 
the  portage.  They  then  crossed  to  the 
Wisconsin,  down  which  they  floated 
until,  on  the  seventeenth  of  June,  they 
entered  — “ discovered  " — the  Missis- 
sippi. After  dropping  down  the  river 
beyond  the  farthest  point  reached  by  La 
Salle,  they  returned  by  way  of  the  Illi- 
nois and  Lake  Michigan  to  Green  Bay, 
where  Marquette  remained  to  recruit 
his  strength,  while  Joliet  returned  to 
Quebec  to  make  known  the  extent  of 
his  explorations  and  discoveries. 

“Sieur  Joliet,”  wrote  Count  de  Fron- 
tenac,  on  the  fourteenth  of  November, 
1674,  “ whom  Monsieur  Talon  advised 
me,  on  my  arrival  from  France,  to  dis- 
patch for  the  discovery  of  the  South  Sea, 
has  returned  three  months  ago,  and 
discovered  some  very  fine  countries, 
and  a navigation  so  easy  through  the 
beautiful  rivers  he  has  found,  that 
a person  can  go  from  Lake  Ontario  and 
Fort  Frontenac  in  a bark  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  there  being  only  one  carrying 
place  half  a league  in  length,  where  Lake 
Ontario  communicates  with  Lake  Erie. 
These  are  projects  which  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  effect  when  peace  shallbe  firmly 
established,  and  whenever  it  will  please 
the  king  to  prosecute  these  discoveries. 
Joliet  has  been  within  ten  days’  journey 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  believes  that 
water  communications  could  be  found 
leading  to  the  Vermilion  and  California 
seas  by  means  of  the  river  that  flows 
from  the  west  [the  Missouri]  into  the 
grand  river  [the  Mississippi]  that  he 
discovered,  which  runs  from  north  to 
south,  and  is  as  large  as  the  St.  Law- 
rence opposite  Quebec." 
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“I  send  you,”  continues  Frontenac, 
“ by  my  secretary,  the  map  he  has  made 
of  it,  and  fhe  observations  he  has  been 
able  to  recollect,  as  he  has  lost  all  his 
minutes  and  journals  in  the  shipwreck 
he  suffered  within  sight  of  Montreal, 
were,  after  having  completed  a voyage 
of  twelve  hundred  leagues,  he  was  near 
being  drowned,  and  lost  all  his  papers 
and  a little  Indian,  whom  he  brought  from 
those  countries.  These  accidents  have 
caused  me  great  regret.  Joliet  left  with 
the  Fathers  at  the  Sa-ult  de  St.  Marie, 
in  lake  Superior,  copies  of  his  journals; 
these  we  cannot  get  before  next  year. 
You  will  glean  from  them  additional 
particulars  of  this  discovery  in  which 
he  has  well  acquitted  himself.” 

Such  was  the  official  report  of  Joliet’s 
journey,  sent  to  the  French  minister  by 
Count  de  Frontenac.  It  is  not  known 
that  the  copies  of  the  explorer’s  jour- 
nals were  ever  delivered  to  the  govern- 
ment ; it  is  to  be  presumed  they  were 
not ; but  an  account  of  the  voyage 
having  been  written  out  by  Father  Mar- 
quette and  published  in  1781,  an  undue 
importance  became  attached  to  that 
missionary’s  name  in  connection  with 
the  exploration  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  fame  of  Joliet.  However,  giving 
them  both  all  the  credit  they  are  justly 
entitled  to  for  their  perseverance  and 
patience  in  the  matter,  honor  in  a greater 
degree  belongs  to  La  Salle,  even 
admitting  that  he  did  not  journey 
further  than  the  Illinois. 

Although  at  the  end  of  the  third 
quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
Ohio  river  on  the  east  and  south,  the 
great  lakes  on  the  north,  and  the  Illinois 


and  Mississippi  rivers  on  the  west  of 
the  Ohio  country  had  been  explored, 
possesion  of  the  territory  lying  south 
of  Lake  Erie  had  not  been  taken  by 
France,  either  actually  or  constructively. 
Events,  culminating  in  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  and  contiguous 
regions,  passing  nominally  and  then 
really  to  the  French,  now  followed. 
The  leader  in  these  was  the  indomitable 
Sieur  de  La  Salle. 

While  upon  the  Illinois,  Marquette 
promised  to  return  to  Kaskaskia  upon 
that  river,  to  instruct  the  Indians  there 
collected.  He  did  not  go  forward, 
therefore,  from  Green  Bay  to  his  mis- 
sion at  Point  St.  Ignace ; but  having  re- 
ceived the  necessary  orders  to  establish 
a mission  at  Kaskaskia ; he  started  for 
this  new  field  of  labor  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  October,  1674.  Wintering  at  Chicago, 
he  did  not  reach  Kaskaskia  until  April, 
1 675,  when  he  founded  a mission  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Immac- 
ulate Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
— the  first  mission  in  what  is  now  the 
state  of  Illinois.  But  Marquette  was  in 
such  poor  health  that  he  soon  started 
on  his  return,  hoping  to  reach  his  former 
mission  of  St.  Ignatius,  taking  his  route 
by  way  of  the  Kankakee  and  St.  Joseph 
rivers  and  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan ; but  he  died  on  the 
eighteenth  of  May,  1675,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Michigan  peninsula,  on 
the  bank  of  a river  which  long  bore  his 
name,  but  which  is  now  borne  by  a 
larger  neighboring  stream. 

On  the  death  of  Marquette,  Father 
Claude  Allouez  was  appointed  to  the 
Illinois  mission  at  Kaskaskia.  He  left 
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the  field  of  his  labor  in  what  is  now 
northeastern  Wisconsin  “ about  the 
close  of  October,  1676,  in  a canoe  with 
two  men,”  expecting  to  reach  the  Illi- 
nois Indian  town  so  as  to  winter  there. 
But  cold  weather  setting  in  early,  he 
did  not  get  fairly  embarked  on  Lake 
Michigan  until  the  twenty-third  of  the 
ensuing  March.  Allouez  and  his  com- 
panions finally  entered  the  Chicago 
river  where  they  met  eighty  Indians  of 
the  country  by  whom  they  were  well 
received.  These  savages  asked  that 
Allouez  visit  them  in  their  village, 
which  he  readily  complied  with,  as  it 
was  on  his  route.  He  did  not  reach 
Kaskaskia  until  the  twenty-seventh  of 
April.  He  found  the  village  had  much 
increased  during  the  previous  year.  It 
now  contained  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  cabins,  occupied  by  representatives 
of  eight  different  tribes.  The  Indians 
liked  the  place  because  they  could 
“easily  discover  their  enemies”  from  it. 
The  missionary  made  but  a brief  stay 
at  Kaskaskia,  but  he  returned  the  next 
year  “ to  labor  more  solidly  for  the  con- 
version of  these  tribes.”  His  second 
visit,  however,  was  soon  terminated. 

The  time  had  now  come  when  it  was 
necessary  for  some  one  “ to  undertake 
to  plant  colonies  in  these  beautiful 
countries  of  the  west,”  explored  by  La 
Salle  and  Joliet,  and  now  brought  par- 
ticularly to  the  notice  of  the  French 
king.  La  Salle  was  the  master-spirit 
who  was  to  move  in  this  undertaking. 
But  he  must  first  petition  “ Louis,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  king  of  France  and  Na- 
varre,” for  a patent,  which  was  granted 
— “ to  our  dear  and  well-beloved  Robert 


Cavalier,  Sieur  de  la  Salle,”  permitting 
him  “ to  labor  at  the  discovery  of  the 
western  parts  of  New  France,”  for  the 
king  had  nothing  more  at  heart  than 
the  exploration  of  that  country,  through 
which,  to  all  appearance,  a way  might 
be  found  to  Mexico.  There  was  no 
mention  of  colonization  in  the  patent, 
but  La  Salle  had  his  plans,  and  these 
were  not  only  to  found  a commercial 
and  industrial  colony  in  the  west, 
but  to  open  a route  to  commerce  with 
Mexico,  by  way  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Gulf. 

From  what  is  now  the  city  of  Kings- 
ton, Canada,  then  Fort  Frontenac,  La 
Salle  sent  out  his  first  detachment  of 
fifteen  men,  in  the  summer  of  1678,  in 
canoes  to  go  to  Lake  Michigan  and 
thence  to  the  Illinois  river,  to  trade 
with  the  Indians  and  collect  provisions. 
They  were  to  make  preparations  on  that 
stream  against  the  day  of  his  coming ; 
for  the  Illinois  country  was  the  goal  of 
his  ambition. 

Then  followed  La  Salle.  Above  the 
thundering  Niagara,  he  built  the  Griffin , 
a craft  of  not  less  than  forty-five  tons 
burthen,  in  which,  on  the  seventh  of 
August,  1679,  he  aRd  his  followers  em- 
barked, and  in  September,  the  vessel 
dropped  her  anchor  near  one  of  the 
islands  at  the  entrance  of  Green  Bay 
Here  he  met  several  of  his  advance 
party  with  a “pretty  fair  amount”  of 
furs  in  their  keeping,  obtained  in  a suc- 
cessful traffic  with  the  savages  upon  the 
Illinois  river.  The  packs  were  now  put 
on  board  the  Griffin , and  the  vessel 
started  on  her  return,  but  was  never 
heard  of  afterward ; all  on  board  per- 
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ished  in  the  turbulent  waters  of  Lake 
Michigan.  But  La  Salle  was  not  of  the 
number.  He  continued  his  journey  up 
the  lake,  passing  but  not  entering  the 
mouth  of  the  Chicago  river.  But  why 
not  ? The  reason  was  that,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Joseph, on  the  other  side  of  the 
lake,  he  was  to  join  Henri  de  Tonty  with 
twenty  men  from  Michilimackinac,  who 
were  to  make  their  way  thither  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  Where 
the  stream  just  mentioned  empties  into 
Lake  Michigan,  La  Salle  erected  a fort 
of  timber  on  a rising  ground,  afterward 
known  as  Fort  Miami.  After  reaching 
the  Illinois  and  building  Fort  Creve- 
coeur  in  January,  1680,  near  the  site  of 
the  present  city  of  Peoria,  La  Salle  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Fort  Frontenac. 
But  the  day  before  his  departure,  he 
sent  Michael  Accault,  Picard  du  Gay 
and  Father  Louis  Hennepin,  to  the 
country  of  the  Sioux,  for  the  purpose  of 
trade  with  those  savages.  They  were 
to  descend  the  Illinois  and  then  ascend 
the  Mississippi  to  the  homes  of  these 
Indians.*  The  object  of  La  Salle’s 

* For  a full  account  of  their  voyage,  see  ‘ A 
Description  of  Louisiana  ’ by  Father  Louis 
Hennepin.  Translated  from  the  edition  of  1683 
by  John  Gilmary  Shea. 

Lest  it  might  be  thought  that  injustice  is 
done  Hennepin  in  assigning  him  a second  place 
in  the  expedition,  to  Accault  and  Picard,  I give 
the  exact  words  of  La  Salle  in  his  account  of 
the  exploration,  written  August  22,  1682 

(Margry  II,  p.  245):  “ Je  l’ay  fait  remonter  par 
um  canot  conduit  par  deux  de  mes  gens,  l’un 
momme  Michael  Accault  et  Pautre  Picard, 
auxquels  le  R.  P.  Louis  Hennepin  se  joignit 
pour  ne  perdre  pas  l’occasion  de  prescher  P 
Fvangile  aux  peuples  qui  habitent  dessus  et 


return  was  to  learn  the  fate  of  the  Griffin 
and  to  bring  forward  supplies. 

On  the  first  of  March,  1680,  “ before 
the  frost  was  yet  out  of  the  ground,  when 
the  forest  was  still  leafless,  and  the 
oozy  prairies  still  patched  with  snow,” 
leaving  Tonty  in  Fort  Cr6vecoeur,  La 
Salle  started  with  one  Indian  hunter 
and  four  Frenchmen.  They  followed 
up  the  Illinois,  crossed  over  to  Lake 
Michigan,  and  were  soon  again  in  Fort 
Miami,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph. 
Then  they  pushed  onward  through  the 
unknown  wilds  of  what  is  now  southern 
Michigan,  until  they  came  to  the  De- 
troit river,  which  they  crossed,  La  Salle 
having  sent  two  of  his  men  previously 
to  Michilimackinac.  Taking  a direct 
line  from  the  Detroit  river,  they  struck 
Lake  Erie  not  far  from  Point  Pel6e. 
Here  he  embarked  in  canoes  and 
finally  reached  Niagara,  where  he  found 
some  of  his  men,  left  there  by  him  on  his 
journey  out.  He  got  back  to  Fort  Fron- 
tenac on  the  sixth  of  May,  sixty-five 
days  after  leaving  Fort  Cr6vecoeur, 
“ traveling,  by  the  course  he  took, 
about  a thousand  miles,  through  a 
country  beset  with  every  form  of  peril 
and  obstruction.” 

On  the  tenth  of  August,  having  pre- 
viously learned  of  the  fate  of  the  Griffin , 
also  that  a number  of  his  men  left  at 


qui  n’en  avoient  jamais  oul  parler.”  (“  I caused 
it  [the  Mississippi]  to  be  ascended  by  a canoe 
conducted  by  two  of  my  men,  one  named 
Michael  Accault  and  the  other  Picard,  whom 
the  Rev.  Father  Louis  Hennepin  joined,  not  to 
lose  the  opportunity  for  preaching  the  gospel 
to  the  nations  that  dwell  above,  and  who  had 
never  yet  heard  it  spoken  of.”) 
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Fort  Crevecoeur  had  deserted,  first  de- 
stroying the  fort,  La  Salle  again  em- 
barked for  the  Illinois,  which  river  he 
reached  by  ascending  first  the  River 
Humber,  crossing  thence  to  Lake  Sim- 
coe,  and  then  descending  the  Severn 
to  the  Georgian  Bay  of  Lake  Huron. 
Following  the  eastern  shore  of  the  bay, 
he  coasted  the  Manitoulin  islands,  ar- 
riving at  length  at  Michilimackinac. 
He  left  Fort  Frontenac  with  twenty- 
five  men,  but  he  now  pushed  forward 
with  only  twelve,  making  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Joseph  on  the  fourth  of  Novem- 
ber, where  the  fort,  which  had  previ- 
ously been  built,  had  been  destroyed 
by  those  who  deserted  from  the  Illinois. 
From  this  point,  La  Salle  hastened  on- 
ward with  six  men  and  an  Indian, 
reaching  the  Illinois  only  to  find  that 
the  Iroquois  had  invaded  the  country  ; 
there  was  desolation  everywhere,  and 
no  signs  of  his  faithful  Tonty.  In  vain 
he  descended  the  river  to  its  mouth, 
which  he  reached  in  the  early  part  of 
December.  He  left  the  Mississippi  on 
the  seventh,  on  his  way  back  to  the 
fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph, 
which  had,  meanwhile,  been  repaired 
by  a party  left  there.  Tonty  and  the 
few  with  him,  who  had  remained  faith- 
ful, finally  had  made  their  way  up  the 
Illinois  and  the  Desplaines,  thence 
across  the  Chicago  portage  to  Lake 
Michigan,  coasting  down  that  lake  to 
a village  of  friendly  Pottawatomies, 
where  they  found  abundance  “ after 
thirty-four  days  of  starvation.”* 

* For  an  interesting  account  of  the  irruption  of 
the  Iroquois  into  the  country  of  the  Illinois,  and  the 
part  taken  by  Tonty  and  his  few  faithful  followers 


La  Salle  having  returned  to  Fort 
Miami,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph, 
from  the  horrors  of  the  Iroquois  inva- 
sion of  the  valley  of  the  Illinois,  de- 
termined to  spend  the  residue  of  the 
winter  there.  He  employed  his  time 
in  making  friends  of  the  various  Indian 
tribes  in  the  vicinity,  urging  them  all  to 
unite  against  the  terrible  foe  from  the 
east.  Towards  the  end  of  May,  1681,  La 
Salle  left  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph 
to  return  to  Canada  to  “ appease  his 
creditors  and  collect  his  scattered  re- 
sources.” At  Michilimackinac  he  found 
Tonty.  Fort  Frontenac  was  again 
reached  in  safety,  La  Salle  taking  with 
him  on  his  return  his  faithful,  lieu- 
tenant. 

Again  La  Salle  started  for  the  west, 
this  time  having  with  him  a large  party. 
“ I have,”  he  wrote,  “ M.  de  Tonty, 
thirty  Frenchmen,  all  good  men,  with- 
out reckoning  such  as  I cannot  trust, 
and  more  than  a hundred  Indians,  some 
of  them  Shawanese,  and  others  from 
New  England,  all  of  whom  know  how 
to  use  guns.”  It  was  October,  1681, 
before  he  reached  Lake  Huron,  and  the 
season  was  far  advanced  before  he  drew 
up  his  canoes  on  the  beach  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Joseph.”  “ Twice  defeated 
of  the  discovery  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  that  vital  condition  of  his 
triumph,  without  which  all  other  suc- 
cess was  meaningless  and  vain,”  this 
(the  third)  effort  now  looked  more 
hopeful  than  ever.  La  Salle  and  his 
men,  in  December,  made  their  way 
around  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan, 

in  the  stirring  events  which  followed,  see  Parkman’s 
' La  Salle,’  pp.  201-224. 
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crossed  the  Chicago  portage,  where 
sleds  were  made,  and  filed  in  a long 
procession  down  the  frozen  course  of 
the  Desplaines  and  Illinois,  until  open 
water  was  reached  below  Lake  Peoria. 

“ From  that  place,”  says  La  Salle, 
“ the  river  being  frozen  only  in  some 
parts,  we  continued  our  route  to  the 
River  Mississippi,  sixty  leagues  or 
thereabouts.”  The  great  river  was 
reached  on  the  sixth  of  February,  and 
there  the  party  remained  until  the  thir- 
teenth, waiting  for  the  savages,  whose 
progress  had  been  impeded  by  the  ice. 
On  that  day,  all  having  assembled, 
the  voyage  was  renewed,  there  being 
twenty-two  French,  carrying  arms,  ac- 
companied by  the  Reverend  Father 
Zenobe  Membr£,  one  of  the  Recollect 
missionaries,  and  followed  by  eighteen 
New  England  savages,  and  several  Al- 
gonquins,  Chippewas,  Hurons,  and 
squaws.  On  the  fourteenth  a deserted 
town  of  the  Tamaroas  was  reached, 
consisting  of  a hundred  cabins.  Three 
days  after  they  saw  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  and  on  the  the  twenty-sixth*  they 
landed  near  the  third  Chickasaw  Bluff. 
After  a novel  and  varied  experience 
with  a number  of  savage  nations  from 
this  point  onward,  the  three  channels 
by  which  the  Mississippi  discharges 
itself  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  were 
reached  on  the  sixth  of  April,  when 
“we  landed,”  says  La  Salle,  “on  the 
bank  of  the  most  western  channel,  about 
three  leagues  from  its  mouth.”  On  the 

* So  says  the  Proces-verbal  of  La  Salle,  written  on 
the  ninth  of  April  following.  “Apr&s  avoir  navigue, 
jusqu’an  26e  F^vrier,  l’espace  d’environ  cent  lieues 
sur  le  fleuve  Colbert  [Mississippi].”  Other  authori- 
ties give  the  twenty-fourth  as  the  date. 


next  day  La  Salle  went  to  reconnoitre 
the  shores  of  the  gulf,  while  Tonty 
examined  the  “ great  middle  channel.” 
They  found  these  two  outlets  “ beauti- 
ful, large  and  deep.”  On  the  eighth 
the  whole  party  ascended  the  river  a 
little  above  its  confluence  with  the  sea, 
to  find  a dry  place  beyond  the  reach 
of  inundations.  Here  a column  and  a 
cross  were  prepared,  and  to  the  former 
were  affixed  the  arms  of  France,  with 
this  inscription  : “ Louis  le  Grand, 

Roy  de  France  et  de  Navarre,  rkgne  le 
9e  Avril,  1682.”  The  whole  party  now 
under  arms  chanted  the  Te  Deum , the 
Exaudiat , the  Domine  salvum  fac 
regem  ; and  then,  after  a salute  of  fire- 
arms and  cries  of  Vive  le  Roi,  the 
column  was  erected  by  La  Salle,  who, 
standing  near  it,  said,  with  a loud  voice: 

In  the  name  of  the  most  high,  mighty,  invincible, 
and  victorious  prince,  Louis  the  Great,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  King  of  France  and  of  Navarre,  fourteenth 
of  that  name,  this  ninth  day  of  April,  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  eighty-two,  I,  in  virtue  of  the  com- 
mission of  his  Majesty  which  I hold  in  my  hand, 
and  which  may  be  seen  by  all  whom  it  may  concern, 
have  taken,  and  do  now  take,  in  the  name  of  his 
Majesty  and  of  his  successors  to  the  crown,  possession 
of  this  country  of  Louisiana,  the  seas,  harbors,  ports, 
bays,  adjacent  straits  ; and  all  the  nations,  people, 
provinces,  cities,  towns,  villages,  mines,  minerals, 
fisheries,  streams  and  rivers,  comprised  in  the  extent 
of  the  said  Louisiana. 

Then  he  continues  by  mentioning 
several  rivers  and  giving  the  names  of 
several  Indian  nations,  but  in  so  doing 
his  language  is  obscure  ; however,  it 
seems  to  have  been  La  Salle’s  design  to 
take  possession  in  the  name  of  the 
French  king  of  the  whole  territory 
watered  by  the  Mississippi  from  its 
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mouth  to  its  source,  and  by  the  streams 
flowing  into  it  on  both  sides  ;* *  in  short, 
the  whole  of  the  great  Mississippi  valley, 
including,  of  course,  a large  part  of  what 
is  now  the  state  of  Ohio,  which  was 
quickly  extended  so  that  the  northern 
boundary  of  Louisiana  ran  along  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  following 
thence  the  heads  of  the  streams  flowing 
into  Lake  Michigan ; thence  turning 
northwest  until  lost  in  the  then  indefinite 
regions  of  what  is  now  British  America.*)* 

On  the  tenth  of  May,  1682,  M.  Lefevre 
delaBarrewas  appointed  in  the  place  of 
Count  de  Frontenac,  governor  and  lieu- 
tenant-general of  Canada,  Acadia,  the 
island  of  Newfoundland,  and  other  coun- 
tries. In  his  instructions  it  was  stated 
that  his  majesty  desired  that  he  permit 
the  completion  of  the  discovery  com- 
menced by  Sieur  La  Salle,  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river,  in  case 
he  was  of  the  opinion,  after  the  examin- 
ation he  would  make  of  it  with  the 
intendant,  that  such  discovery  could  be 
of  any  utility.  But,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  desire  of  the  French  king  that  La 
Salle’s  discovery  be  completed  had  pre- 
viously— by  more  than  a month — been 
accomplished. 

* “ Proc6s-verbal  de  prise  de  possession  de  la  Louis- 
iana, k 1’  embouchure  de  la  mer  ou  golfe  du  Mexi- 
que,  9 Avril,  1682,"  in  Margry,  II,  pp.  186-193. 

*t*  ‘ ‘ Louisiana  was  the  name  bestowed  by  La 
Salle  on  the  new  domain  of  the  French  crown.  The 
ride  of  the  Bourbons  in  the  west  is  a memory  of  the 
past,  but  the  name  of  the  Great  King  still  survives 
in  a narrow  corner  of  their  lost  empire.  The  Louis- 
iana of  to-day  is  but  a single  state  of  the  American 
republic.  The  Louisiana  of  La  Salle  stretched  from 
the  Alleghanies  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  ; from  the 
Rio  Grande  and  the  Gulf  to  the  farthest  springs  of 
the  Missouri.” — Parkman’s  ‘La  Salle,’  p.  289. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that,  on  the 
last  day  of  February,  1780,  La  Salle 
dispatched  Michael  Accault,  Picard  du 
Gay  and  Father  Louis  Hennepin  to  the 
country  of  the  Sioux  from  Fort  Creve- 
coeur,  on  the  Illinois.  The  party  as- 
cended the  Mississippi  as  far  as  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony  and  returned  (ex- 
cept Accault)  after  much  suffering  and 
many  almost  miraculous  escapes,  by 
way  of  the  Wisconsin  river  to  Lake 
Michigan,  wintering  at  Michilimackinac, 
and  finally,  in  1681,  reaching  by  way  of 
Lake  Huron  the  River  St.  Lawrence  in 
safety.  The  three,  while  ascending  the 
Mississippi  met,  on  their  way  down  that 
river,  Daniel  Graysolon  Duluth,  from 
Lake  Superior.  He  left  Quebec  to 
explore,  under  the  authority  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  New  France,  the  region  of  the 
upper  Mississippi  and  establish  relations 
of  friendship  with  the  Sioux  and  their 
kindred,  the  Assiniboines.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1679,  he  had  reached  the  Sioux 
country,  and  early  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year  held  an  Indian  council  at  the  head 
of  Lake  Superior.  In  June,  1680,  he 
set  out  from  that  point  to  continue  his 
explorations,  when  he  met,  as  just  men- 
tioned, the  party  sent  forth  by  La  Salle, 
with  which  he  returned  to  Quebec. 

In  1683  Le  Sueur  journeyed  from  Lake 
Michigan  up  the  Mississippi,  ascending 
that  river  to  the  Sioux  country  in  the 
region  about  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony. 
The  next  year  Nicholas  Perrot,who  has 
before  been  mentioned  and  who  was 
now  commissioned  to  have  chief  com- 
mand not  only  at  Green  Bay  but  on  the 
Mississippi,  repaired  to  the  northwest. 
In  1785  he  built  a stockade  below  the 
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mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  about  forty-eight 
miles  above  the  lead  mines  which  he 
discovered.  This  post  was  called  Fort 
St.  Nicholas.*  He  soon  after  erected 
another  stockade  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
Pepin,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  which 
post  was  afterward  known  as  Fort 
Perrot.  Here  he  spent  the  winter  of 
1685-6.  The  next  year  he  had  returned 
to  Green  Bay.  The  act  of  Saint-Lusson 
at  the  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie,  in  taking 
possession  of  the  country  beyond 
Lake  Huron,  not  being  regarded  as  suf- 
ficiently comprehensive  and  definite  by 
the  government,  Perrot,  at  Green  Bay, 
on  the  eighth  of  May,  1689,  “ command- 
ing for  the  king  at  the  post  of  the  Sioux, 
commissioned  by  the  Marquis  de  Denon- 
ville,  governor  and  lieutenant-general  of 
all  New  France,  to  manage  the  interests 
of  commerce  among  all  the  Indian 
tribes  and  peoples  of  Green  Bay,  the 
Sioux,  Mascoutins,  and  other  western 
nations  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and 
to  take  possession  in  the  king’s  name 
of  all  the  places  where  he  has  hereto- 
fore been  and  whither  he  will  go,”  took 
possession  in  his  majesty’s  name,  of 
Green  Bay,  of  Winnebago  lake  and  Fox 
river,  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Mississippi 
rivers,  of  the  country  of  the  Sioux,  of 
the  rivers  St.  Croix  and  St.  Peter, 
“ and  of  other  places  more  remote.” 
Now,  therefore,  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  great  valley  of  the 

* La  Potherie,  II,  pp.  260,  270.  That  the  post 
was  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  is  a tradition, 
made  certain  by  the  topography  of  the  country, 
which  answers  the  description  given  of  the  locality 
by  Perrot. 


St.  Lawrence  (including  the  basins  of 
the  Lakes  to  beyond  Superior)  and  of 
the  still  greater  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, France  had  extended  her  posses- 
sions and  declared  her  domination. 

La  Salle  returned  up  the  Mississippi. 
About  the  first  of  August,  1682,  he  was 
at  Fort  Miami  and,  in  September,  at 
Michilimackinac.  He  resolved  to  found 
on  the  banks  of  the  Illinois  river  a 
colony  of  French  and  Indians.  This 
would  be  a bulwark  against  Iroquois 
aggression  and  a grand  depot  for  furs 
obtained  from  western  tribes.  His 
faithful  Tonty  (who  was  with  him)  was 
directed  to  collect  all  the  men  possible 
and  at  once  begin  the  work  of  coloniza- 
tion. Just  then  came  a report  to  his 
ears  that  the  Iroquois  were  about  to  re- 
new their  attacks  on  the  western  tribes, 
so  both  returned  to  the  Illinois.  In  the 
month  of  December  they  began  to  en- 
trench themselves  on  a cliff  afterwards 
and  still  known  as  “ Starved  Rock.” 
Around  this  position  gathered  the  Indi- 
ans.. The  fort  was  named  St.  Louis. 
In  it  remained  La  Salle  until  the  au- 
tumn of  1683,  when  he  returned  to  the 
St.  Lawrence,  intending  to  sail  for 
France,  leaving  Tonty  in  command  in 
the  Illinois. 

Note. — Presumably  about  all  that  can  be  said 
against  the  idea  of  La  Salle  having  reached  the  Mis- 
sissippi before  Joliet,  is  to  be  found  in  Parkman’s 
‘ La  Salle,’  pp.  24-27.  M.  Pierre  Margry,  however, 
brings  forward  better  evidence  in  the  affirmative. 
He  says  : "I  very  firmly  believe  that  La  Salle  dis- 

covered the  Mississippi  by  way  of  the  lakes — by 
Chicago  and  by  the  Illinois  river,  as  far  south  as  the 
thirty-sixth  parallel,  and  all  this  before.  1673.  This 
opinion  of  mine  I base,  first,  on  the  narrative  made 
by  La  Salle  to  the  Abbe  Renaudot.  This  narrative 
describes  an  expedition  in  which  La  Salle  was  en- 
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gaged  southwest  of  Lake  Ontario,  for  a distance  of 
four  hundred  leagues,  and  down  a river  that  must 
have  been  the  Ohio.  This  was  in  1669. 

••  The  narrative  proceeds  : ‘ Sometime  thereafter 

he  made  a second  expedition  on  the  same  river, 
which  he  quitted  below  Lake  Erie — made  a portage 
of  six  or  or  seven  leagues  to  embark  on  that  lake 
traversed  it  towards  the  north,  ascended  the  river 
out  of  which  it  flows,  passed  the  lake  of  Dirty  Water 
[St.  Clair],  entered  the  Freshwater  Sea  [Lake 
Huron],  doubled  the  point  of  land  that  cuts  this 
sea  in  two  [Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan],  and  de- 
scending from  north  to  south,  leaving  on  the  west 
the  Bay  of  the  Puans  [Green  Bay],  discovered  a bay 
infinitely  large,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  towards  the 
west,  he  found  a very  beautiful  harbor,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  this  he  tound  a river,  which  runs  from  the 
east  to  the  west,  which  he  followed,  and  having  ar- 
rived at  about  the  two  hundred  and  eightieth  (sic)* 
degree  of  longitude,  and  the  thirty-ninth  of  latitude, 
he  came  to  another  river,  which,  uniting  with  the 
first,  flowed  from  the  northwest  to  the  southeast. 
This  he  followed  as  far  as  the  thirty-sixth  degree  of 
latitude,  where  he  found  it  advisable  to  stop,  con- 
tenting himself  with  the  almost  certain  hope  of  some 
day  passing  by  way  of  this  river  even  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Having  but  a handful  of  followers,  he 
dared  not  risk  a further  expedition  in  the  course  of 
which  he  was  likely  to  meet  with  obstacles  too  great 
for  his  strength.’  + 

“ I base  my  opinion,  secondly,  on  a letter  of  La 
Salle’s  niece — the  Mississippi  and  the  river  Colbert 
being  both  one.  This  letter,  dated  1756,  says  the 
writer,  contained  maps,  which,  in  1675,  were  pos- 
sessed by  La  Salle,  and  which  proved  that  he  had 
already  made  two  voyages  of  discovery.  Among  the 
places  set  down  on  these  maps,  the  river  Colbert,  the 
place  were  La  Salle  had  landed  near  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  spot  where  he  planted  a cross,  and  took  pos- 

*  La  Salle’s  meaning  is  280°  east  of  the  island  of  Ferro, 
which  was  reckoned  200  west  of  Paris.  Reckoning  accord- 
ing to  this  standard,  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  would  be  ioo° 
west  of  Paris.  In  fact  it  is  about  920 

t ‘Margry,’  Vol.  I.,  p.  378. 


session  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  king,  are 
mentioned.  X 

' ‘ I base  my  opinion,  thirdly,  on  a letter  of  Count 
Frontenac.  In  this  letter,  which  was  written  in 
1 677  to  the  French  premier,  Colbert,  Frontenac  says 
that  'the  Jesuits,  having  learned  that  M.  De  La 
Salle  thought  of  asking  [from  the  French  crown]  a 
grant  of  the  Illinois  lake  [Lake  Michigan],  had  re- 
solved to  seek  this  grant  themselves  for  Messieurs 
Joliet  and  Lebert,  men  wholly  in  their  interest,  and 
the  first  of  whom  they  have  so  highly  extolled  before- 
hand, although  he  did  not  voyage  until  after  the 
Sieur  de  La  Salle,  who  himself  will  testify  to  you 
that  the  relation  of  the  Sieur  Joliet  is  in  many  things 
false.  § 

“In  fine,  I found  my  opinion  on  the  total  an- 
tagonism between  the  Jesuits  and  the  merchants,  as 
well  as  those  who  represented  interest  or  only  a 
legitmate  ambition.  In  opposition  to  the  Jesuits,  # 
Cavalier  de  La  Salle  always  associated  with  the  Sul- 
pitians  or  Recollets,  whom  Colbert  had  raised  up 
against  the  Jesuits,  in  order  to  lessen  the  influence 
of  those  who  would  fain  undermine  him. 

“If  La  Salle  had  wished  to  practice  deception, 
and  to  claim  a merit  that  was  not  his,  nothing  would 
have  prevented  his  saying  that  he  had  gone  further 
down  the  river  Mississippi,  or  Colbert,  than  he  does 
say  he  went ; whereas,  he  left  to  Joliet  and  Mar- 
quette the  honor  of  having  penetrated  to  that  river 
by  way  of  the  Wisconsin,  and  of  having  descended 
the  Mississippi  three  degrees  further  than  he,  and 
that  before  his  enterprise  of  1678. 

“ These  facts  I have  considered  it  my  duty  to  es- 
tablish in  opposition  to  the  allegations  of  those  who 
affirm  that  La  Salle  did  not  conceive  any  projects  of 
discovery  till  after  the  voyage  of  Joliet — which  is  just 
the  contrary  of  the  truth.’ ’|| 

C.  W.  Butterfield. 

t ‘Id,’ Vol.  I.,p.  379. 

§ * Id.,’  Vol.  I.,  p.  324. 

U Journal  General  de  l’lnstruction  Publique,  1862,  pp. 
626,  657,  658. 
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DETROIT  DURING  CADILLAC’S  ADMINISTRATION. 

I. 

FOUNDER  AND  FOUNDATION. 


Up  in  the  fertile  and  picturesque  coun- 
try bordering  on  the  Garonne,  at  the 
village  of  Saint-Nicholas  de  la  Grave, 
included  in  the  modern  department  of 
the  Tarn-et-Garonne,  France,  was  born 
pn  the  fifth  of  March,  1658,  Antoine 
Laumet  de  la  Mothe-Cadillac,  founder 
of  Detroit. 

Antoine  Laumet  descended  from  a 
family  who  had  furnished  many  an  advo- 
cate and  judge  to  their  province,  and 
his  father,  Jean  Laumet,  was  an  advocate 
at  the  court.  The  family  was  rich,  and 
Antoine  no  doubt  received  his  name  of 
Lamothe-Cadillac  from  some  domain  of 
his  parents.  Thus  Marie  Arouet  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Voltaire,  which  he 
afterwards  made  famous.  Many  writers 
have  been  puzzled  by  the  many  different 
manners  in  which  he  spelt  his  many 
names,  but  this  bad  practice  was 
quite  common  in  his  time.  It  even  sub- 
sists to  this  day  among  the  French  Cana- 
dians. 

Jean  Laumet  destined  his  son  for  the 
judiciary,  and  gave  him  a thorough  edu- 
cation. However,  the  peaceful  and 
eventless  career  of  a provincial  magis- 
trate had  little  attraction  for  the  active 
and  scheming  mind  of  young  Antoine, 
and  he  soon  abandoned  the  study  of 
French  laws  and  customs  to  enter  the 


army.  About  this  time,  intimates  an 
old  manuscript,  he  got  into  personal 
difficulties  which  might  have  brought 
disastrous  consequences  upon  his  head. 
His  vagrant  imagination  had  already 
crossed  the  seas  and  roamed  over  the 
boundless  fields  of  the  new  world.  Efforts 
extraordinary  were  then  being  made  to 
induce  emigrants  to  come  to  New  France, 
and  thither  he  sought  a refuge  against 
the  sequences  of  his  folly  and  a field  for 
his  febrile  activity.  Such,  at  least,  we 
may  conjecture  from  vague  indications, 
was  the  early  life  of  Antoine  Lamothe 
Cadillac. 

The  date  of  his  arrival  in  Canada  is 
not  known,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
not  then  enlisted  in  the  army,  for  while 
the  blue  coats  of  Louis  XIV.  were  mak- 
ing war  against  the  naked  braves  of  the 
Five  Nations  in  western  New  York,  he 
was  quietly  married  at  Quebec,  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  June,  1687,  to  Marie 
Therese  Guyon,  a vigorous  daughter  of 
New  France. 

The  following  year  he  petitioned  the 
governor,  Denonville,  for  a grant  of  a 
piece  of  land  to  have  a sea  frontage 
of  two  leagues,  one  league  on  each 
side  of  Union  river,  called  by  him 
Douaquec,  to  extend  two  leagues  within 
the  land,  and  to  include  Mt.  Desert 
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Island  “ and  other  islands  which  are 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  said  two  leagues 
frontage,”  to  hold  in  fief  and  lordship, 
with  high,  mean  and  low  jurisdiction, 
he  being  desirous  to  promote  an  estab- 
lishment there.  Cadillac’s  petition  was 
granted  by  the  governor  and  confirmed 
by  the  king  May  24,  1689.  He  had 
already  proceeded  to  Acadia,  and  at  this 
time  was  at  Port  Royal,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  until  he  learned  that  the 
requested  grant  had  been  confirmed. 
He  then  went  to  France  to  obtain  set- 
tlers for  his  newly  acquired  domain,  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  succeeded  in 
establishing  a colony  in  Acadia. 

After  an  absence  of  nine  months  he 
returned  from  France,  and  in  1690  he 
was  commandant  of  a vessel,  which  was 
captured  the  following  year  by  a Boston 
corsair. 

During  his  stay  in  Acadia  he  had  been 
able  to  make  many  observations  on  the 
condition  of  New  England  colonies.  In 
1692  his  friend,  Frontenac,  sent  him  to 
France  to  give  information  concerning 
the  contemplated  .attack  on  New  York. 
The  interesting  memoirs  which  he  then 
submitted  to  the  minister  of  Louis  XIV. 
have  come  down  to  us,  and  show  that 
he  must  have  fulfilled  his  mission  satis- 
factorily. He  returned  in  the  spring  of 
1693,  and  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  the 
following  October,  Frontenac  mentions 
his  appointment  to  the  command  of  a 
company. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  September,  1694, 
Cadillac  was  appointed  commandant  of 
Michilimackinac  and  all  the  country 
westward.  Here  he  remained  five  years, 
getting  acquainted  with  the  manners  of 


the  Indians  and  the  geography  of  the 
west.  In  1699  he  asked  to  be  recalled. 
His  request  being  granted,  he  hastened 
to  Quebec,  entered  the  halls  of  Chateau 
St.  Louis,  and  laid  before  the  governor- 
general,  Callieres,  a newly  conceived 
plan. 

He  had  been  charmed  with  the  re- 
ports he  had  heard  of  the  situation,  fer- 
tility and  climate  of  the  detroit . His 
ever  active  mind  had  imagined  the  pro- 
ject of  founding  a great  city  on  its  shores, 
and  he  earnestly  pressed  Callieres  to 
adopt  it.  This  the  governor  decided  to 
do,  and  on  the  sixteenth  of  October, 
1700,  he  wrote  to  Pontchartrain  : “I 

shall  send  the  Sieur  de  la  Mothe  and 
the  Sieur  Tonty  in  the  spring  to  con- 
struct a fort  at  the  strait.”  Cadillac 
wishing,  however,  to  obtain  more  ample 
power  and  means  than  the  governor  was 
disposed  to  give,  embarked  for  France 
to  press  his  plan  upon  the  attention  of 
the  colonial  minister,  Count  Pontchar- 
train. It  would  be  necessary,  he  told 
the  count,  to  make  of  Detroit  a perma- 
nent post,  encourage  settlement  of  the 
French,  make  it  the  centre  of  the  fur 
trade,  and  draw  around  it  the  Indian 
allies  of  France.  Such  a post,  he  con- 
tinued, would  effectually  conquer  the 
Iroquois  and  cause  them  to  respect  the 
French  ; it  would  exclude  the  English 
from  the  fur  trade,  insure  the  domina- 
tion of  the  French,  and  increase  their 
profits  from  the  trade.  The  king  ex- 
amined the  plan  and  was  pleased 
with  it.  He  appointed  Cadillac  com- 
mandant of  the  projected  fort,  and 
granted  him  a tract  of  land  fifteen  acres 
square  wherever  the  new  fort  should  be 
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established.  Besides  fifteen  hundred 
livres  allowed  for  the  erection  of 
the  fort,  Cadillac  was  assured  of  the 
favor  and  protection  of  Count  Pontchar- 
train. 

Elated  over  the  success  of  his  mis- 
sion, he  started  to  return,  reaching 
Quebec  on  the  eighth  of  March,  1701. 
After  informing  the  governor  of  the 
decision  of  the  king,  he  proceeded  to 
Montreal  to  hasten  the  necessary  prep- 
arations for  his  expedition. 

There  were  good  reasons  for  haste. 
The  Iroquois  had  heard  of  the  projected 
settlement  and  sent  envoys  to  Callieres 
to  protest  against  the  menacing  move. 
A conference  was  held  May  5,  1701,  at 
which  the  governor  tried  to  reassure 
them  as  to  his  intentions,  and  declared 
that  it  was  necessary  to  establish  the 
post  in  order  to  forestall  the  English. 
He  moreover  firmly  added  that  the  ter- 
ritory was  his  own  and  that  he  intended 
to  do  as  he  pleased  within  its  limits. 
The  envoys  went  back  apparently  sat- 
isfied, but  Callieres,  still  fearing  that 
the  Five  Nations  would  insist  upon  the 
discontinuation  of  the  enterprise  before 
ratifying  the  general  treaty  of  peace 
which  he  was  endeavoring  to  conclude, 
ordered  Cadillac  to  depart  before  the 
delegates  began  to  assemble,  that  he 
might  thus  have  another  excuse  for  not 
acceding  to  their  wishes. 

Accordingly  Cadillac  had  all  arrange- 
ments completed  by  the  beginning  of 
June,  and  on  the  fifteenth  of  that  month 
he  left  La  Chine,  a few  miles  above  Mon- 
treal, and  entered  the  Ottawa  river,  for 
that  circuitous  route  had  been  chosen 
in  order  to  avoid  meeting  the  Iroquois. 


Cadillac  had  under  his  orders  fifty  Ca- 
nadians and  fifty  soldiers,  with  M.  de 
Tonty  as  captain  and  Messrs.  Dugue 
and  Charcornacle  as  lieutenants.  Father 
Vaillant,  a Jesuit  missionary,  and  Father 
Constantine  del  Halle,  a recollet  friar, 
accompanied  the  expedition. 

Up  the  Ottawa,  across  to  Lake  Nipis- 
sing,  down  French  river  and  upon  the 
broad  expanse  of  Lake  Huron,  the 
hardy  band  of  pioneers  pursued  their 
route.  Then  they  entered  the  strait  and 
drifted  down  with  the  current  past  where 
Fort  St.  Joseph  had  stood,  and  past  the 
now  famous  St.  Clair  flats,  until  now  the 
river  broadened  and  formed  a beautiful 
lake.  Cadillac  constantly  scanned  the 
shores,  but  could  not  find  an  advan- 
tageous site  for  his  fort.  Again  the 
strait  grew  narrower,  and  a charming 
isle  unfolded  its  rare  loveliness  to  his 
admiring  eye.  As  the  canoes  floated 
past  it  the  air  became  perfumed  with 
the  sweet  incense  of  the  woodland  flow- 
ers. Leaving  behind  him  the  dormant 
beauty  of  Belle  Isle,  Cadillac  at  last 
caught  a glimpse  of  the  site  of  the  future 
metropolis  of  Michigan. 

Far  different  from  what  it  is  to-day 
was  the  aspect.  No  cloud  of  dusky 
smoke  then  overhung  the  blue  waters, 
and  the  most  sanguine  believer  in  the 
power  and  ingenuity  of  man  never 
dreamt  that  the  innumerable  vessels  of 
the  greatest  merchant  nation  would  one 
day  float  near  the  beach  where  a few 
abandoned  Indian  canoes  were  stranded. 
Where  tall  electric  towers  now  throw  by 
night  their  white  and  piercing  rays, 
there  stood  then  gigantic  elms  and  oaks, 
which  afforded  by  day  a shelter  from  the 
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burning  rays  of  the  sun.  The  wild  birds 
which  had  not  as  yet  learned  to  fear  the 
deadly  report  of  the  hunter’s  musket, 
hovered  around  the  advancing  flotilla, 
and  astonished  the  settlers  by  their  dis- 
cordant voices. 

The  settlers  pulled  their  canoes  on  the 
sandy  beach  and  encamped  near  the 
shore.  As  darkness  threw  its  sombre 
veil  over  the  land,  the  howl  of  the  wolf 
and  other  wild  beasts  began  to  be  heard 
in  the  woods  near  at  hand. 

At  last  night  was  over  and  the 
settlers  rivaled  the  sun  in  getting  up  on 
the  morning  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  July, 
1701,  their  first  day  at  the  place  which 
they  intended  to  make  their  home. 

The  work  of  erecting  houses  and  forti- 
fications was  immediately  begun.  The 
first  building  erected  was  a store-house 
to  put  the  provisions  and  tools  under 
cover.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of  July 
were  laid  the  foundations  of  the  chapel 
and  then  the  dwellings  of  the  settlers 
were  commenced,  and  the  work  pushed 
forward  until  nearly  a score  of  picket 
houses,  covered  with  bark  or  thatched 
with  grass,  had  been  constructed.  The 
whole  was  surrounded  by  a palisade  of 
“good  oak  pickets  fifteen  feet  long,  sunk 
three  feet  in  the  ground.”  There  were 
four  bastions,  but  of  irregular  shape, 
and  two  of  them  were  so  small  that  they 
were  of  very  little  value.  A street  about 
twelve  feet  in  width  ran  between  the  line 
of  pickets  and  the  houses. 

The  ground  enclosed  by  the  palisade 
forms  to-day  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
block  surrounded  by  Woodbridge  street, 
Griswold  street,  Jefferson  avenue  and 
Shelby  street. 


The  fort  received  the  name  of  Pont- 
chartrain,  in  honor  of  Cadillac’s  pro- 
tector, and  over  it  was  hoisted  the  white 
banner  of  France. 

Detroit  was  born. 

II. 

FIRST  YEARS. 

The  founder  of  Detroit  met  with  many 
tribulations  in  the  pursuance  of  his  en- 
terprise. 

If  we  are  to  believe  him,  he  had  hardly 
reached  Detroit  when  secret  influences 
were  already  at  work  to  prevent  his 
success. 

On  learning  that  a post  was  to  be  es- 
tablished at  Detroit,  the  Jesuit  mission- 
aries asked  the  governor  permission  to 
send  members  of  their  society  to  minister 
to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  settlers. 
However,  when  Cadillac  reached  Mon- 
treal it  was  decided  the  Jesuit  was  only 
to  be  given  the  Indian  mission,  while  a 
Recollet,  Father  Constantine  del  Halle, 
was  chosen  to  be  chaplain  of  the  post. 
The  Jesuits  ascribed  this  change  to  the 
influence  of  Cadillac,  whom  they  knew 
to  be  an  enemy  of  their  order,  and 
resented  it.  Cadillac  claims  that  Father 
Vaillant,  the  Jesuit  who  accompanied 
him,  carried  this  resentment  so  far 
as  to  try  to  persuade  the  soldiers  to 
return  immediately  on  their  arrival  at 
Detroit,  by  promising  them  a full  year’s 
pay  for  six  weeks’  service.  Whatever 
truth  there  may  be  in  this,  it  is  certain 
that  Father  Vaillant  remained  but  a few 
days  at  Detroit. 

Cadillac  did  not  give  himself  up 
altogether  to  his  quarrels  with  the  Jes- 
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uits.  The  lodgings  of  the  settlers  having 
been  completed  as  soon  as  possible,  he 
ordered  the  soil  to  be  plowed,  and  wheat 
was  sown  in  the  fall  of  1701. 

About  the  same  time  Madame  Cad- 
illac and  Madame  Tonty  arrived  at  the 
post.  They  had  come  from  Canada,  by 
way  of  the  lakes.  Cadillac  did  not 
forget,  either,  his  project  of  assembling 
the  Indians  around  Detroit.  On  the 
sixth  of  December  he  marked  out  the 
site  of  an  Indian  village,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring  called  the  chiefs  to  a 
council  and  sought  to  induce  them  to 
bring  their  tribes  to  the  village. 

While  Cadillac  was  thus  occupied, 
Fort  Pontchartrain  was  ceded  to  the 
company  of  the  colony  of  Canada.  By 
the  terms  of  an  agreement  concluded 
with  the  government  of  New  France, 
the  company  was  to  take  possession  of 
the  fort  under  the  following  principal 
conditions  : The  company  was  to  have 
the  exclusive  contract  of  the  fur  trade 
at  Detroit ; to  finish  the  fort  and  build- 
ings belonging  thereto,  and  keep  them 
in  good  repair  ; and  to  support  the  com- 
mandant and  one  other  officer.  The 
necessary  garrison  was  to  be  maintained 
at  the  king’s  expense. 

The  system  thus  inaugurated  in  the 
colonization  of  Detroit,  was  that  on 
which  all  French  colonial  enterprises 
rested.  Though  open  to  many  abuses, 
and  not  always  founded  on  the 
soundest  economy,  it  was  generally  a 
necessity  of  the  circumstances.  A col- 
onial enterprise,  even  that  of  Detroit, 
simple  and  insignificant  as  it  may  seem 
to-day,  was  then  an  expensive  one, 
above  the  means  of  an  ordinary  indi- 


vidual fortune,  on  account  of  the  long 
time  and  great  outlay  required  before  it 
would  begin  to  pay  its  founder.  It 
then  became  necessary  to  have  subven- 
tion proceedings  from  exterior  sources ; 
and  as  French  statesmen  were  too  pre- 
occupied with  European  wars  and  in- 
trigues to  supply  these  subventions, 
there  was  only  one  other  way  of  help- 
ing colonization  : that  of  granting  to 
speculators  commercial  privileges  des- 
tined to  render  immediate  and  extra- 
ordinary benefits. 

Cadillac  received  the  first  notice  of 
the  cession  made  to  the  company  on 
the  eighteenth  of  July,  1702,  and  on  the 
twenty-first  of  the  same  month  he  em- 
barked for  Quebec,  with  the  intention  of 
coming  to  some  arrangement  with  the 
company  concerning  the  interests  of 
himself  and  Detroit. 

A preliminary  arrangement  was  soon 
arrived  at,  but  the  directors  of  the  com- 
pany having  been  persuaded  that  the 
conditions  were  too  advantageous  to 
Cadillac,  they  declared  them  void. 

“ Accordingly,”  says  Cadillac,  “ an- 
other contract  was  made,  by  which  the 
company  agreed  to  pay  me  the  sum  of 
two  thousand  francs  a year  and  furnish 
the  necessary  supplies  for  myself  and 
family.  It  was  also  agreed  that  they 
should  pay  M.  de  Tonty  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-three 
francs  per  year.  In  consideration  of  the 
payment  of  these  sums,  I pledged  myself 
not  to  traffic  with  the  savages,  directly 
nor  indirectly,  and  to  hinder,  as  much 
as  should  lay  in  my  power,  any  other 
person  from  trading  at  that  post ; also 
to  prevent  any  frauds  or  embezzlements 
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on  the  part  of  the  employes  of  the 
company.  The  surplus  funds  of  the 
company  the  directors  left  to  my  care 
and  management  for  their  interest.” 

This  being  satisfactory  to  all  parties, 
he  set  out  to  return  to  Detroit,  where  he 
arrived  November  6. 

Messrs.  Arnaud  and  Nolan  were  ap- 
pointed commissioners  of  the  company 
at  Detroit,  and  entrusted  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  trade. 

Cadillac  came  back  with  a greater 
desire  than  ever  to  have  the  Indians 
settle  at  Detroit,  where  they  might  be 
Frenchified,  disciplined  and  made  to 
serve  the  most  Christian  king  faithfully; 
for  it  was  one  of  the  plans  to  form  an 
Indian  army  to  fight  the  battles  of 
France  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  Amer- 
ica. He  did  not  see  what  all  his  sur- 
roundings indicated,  that  the  Indian 
can  not  be  civilized.  Yet  a few  years 
before  he  had  himself  written  : 

The  savage  himself  asks  why  they  do  not  leave 
him  his  beggary,  his  liberty  and  his  idleness  ; he  was 
born  in  it,  and  he  wishes  to  die  in  it— it  is  a life  to 
which  he  has  been  accustomed  since  Adam.  Do 
they  wish  him  to  build  palaces  and  ornament  them 
with  beautiful  furniture?  He  would  not  exchange 
his  wigwam,  and  the  mat  on  which  he  camps  like  a 
monkey,  for  the  Louvre.  An  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  present  state  of  affairs  in  this  country  would  only 
result  in  the  ruin  of  commerce  and  the  destruction  of 
the  colony. 

And  he  was  right  then.  But  in  1703 
he  exclaimed  : “ It  seems  that  God 

has  raised  me  as  another  Moses  to  go 
and  deliver  this  people  from  captivity.” 

He  succeeded  in  inducing  several 
bands  of  Hurons,  Miamis,  Ottawas  and 
other  Indians  to  establish  themselves 
at  Detroit.  But  naturally  enough  events 
did  not  fulfill  his  expectations,  and  he 


laid  the  blame  of  his  failure  upon  the 
Jesuits,  whom  he  accused  of  intimida- 
ting the  Indians  and  influencing  the  of- 
ficials of  New  France. 

The  governor,  the  intendant,  the  com- 
pany and  its  officials,  the  missionaries, 
the  coureurs-de-bois  and  even  his  own 
subordinate  officers  he  claimed  were 
plotting  his  ruin  and  that  of  Detroit. 
And  all  this  on  account  of  personal 
enmity. 

That  he  had  many  enemies  is  as  cer- 
tain as  it  is  certain  that  many  of  his 
projects  were  visionary  and  that  his  ac- 
cusations had  their  ludicrous  side,  but 
he  was  not  the  least  to  blame  for  this. 
A Gascon  by  birth,  he  had  inherited 
much  of  the  love  of  boasting  and  the 
disagreeable  temper  proverbially  attrib- 
uted to  that  people.  These  qualities, 
united  to  an  indiscreet  use  of  sarcasm, 
were  not  calculated  to  gain  many 
friends  for  their  possessor. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Jesuits 
avoided  residing  near  such  a man  when 
they  knew  him  to  be  hostile  to  them, 
but  it  is  not  probable  that  they  ever  did 
anything  out  of  malice  to  injure  his  in- 
terests. 

The  conduct  of  the  company  and  its 
employes  was  far  from  what  it  should 
have  been,  but  personal  enmity  had 
nothing  to  do  with  their  actions.  Every 
creature  acts  according  to  its  instinct, 
and  fur  trading  companies  and  individ- 
uals are  no  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
Give  them  a monopoly  and  their  money- 
making instinct  becomes  consecrated 
by  all  laws  human  and  divine.  Conse- 
quently the  company  would  advance 
nothing  to  put  the  Indians  in  motion 
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because  it  could  not  see  that  it  would 
be  benefited  thereby. 

Messrs.  Nolan  and  Arnaud,  the  com- 
missioners, according  to  Cadillac,  were 
ruined  merchants  who  secured  their  ap- 
pointments through  the  most  manifest 
nepotism.  On  their  arrival  they  promptly 
gave  the  Indians  to  understand  that  they 
would  have  to  accept  whatever  they  felt 
disposed  to  give  ilhem  for  their  furs. 
Thus  they  made  a profit  of  four  hundred 
per  cent,  on  powder,  six  hundred  on 
balls,  three  hundred  on  tobacco,  etc. 
No  goods  were  sold  at  less  than  one 
hundred  per  cent,  profit.  To  these  ex- 
tortions they  added  insult  and  contempt, 
and  the  Indians  were  soon  estranged. 

In  the  summer  of  1703  the  English 
sent  envoys  to  the  Indians  at  Detroit, 
with  reduced  rates  of  their  goods,  and 
invited  them  to  come  and  visit  them. 
A number  of  Ottawa  chiefs  accepted  the 
invitation. 

Happily  for  the  colony,  Cadillac  did 
not  give  all  his  attention  to  the  French- 
ifying of  the  Indians.  He  promoted 
agriculture,  favored  the  marriage  and 
the  establishment  of  the  soldiers  and 
■ Canadians.  On  August3o,  1703,  he  wrote 
to  Pontchartrain  to  obtain  the  power  of 
grantingland.  He  continually  demanded 
more  families  and  an  increase  of  his 
forces.  Some  of  his  demands  were  dispro- 
portionate to  the  capacity  of  NewFrance; 
but  the  governor-general  was  very  neg- 
ligent in  paying  and  caring  for  the 
garrison.  The  number  of  soldiers  rap- 
idly dwindled  down  to  twenty-five  and 
less,  and  nine  of  these  deserted  in  1703. 
They,  however,  requested  the  permission 


to  return,  which  was  gladly  granted  by 
Cadillac. 

III. 

CHARGES  AND  COUNTER-CHARGES. 

New  troubles  were  brewing  in  Detroit, 
and  the  year  1703  was  destined  to  be  a 
stormy  one  in  the  annals  of  the  post. 

The  commissioners,  Arnaud  and  No- 
lan, relying  upon  the  protection  of  the 
two  principal  directors  of  the  company, 
their  relatives,  did  not  limit  their  pro- 
ceedings to  extortions  from  the  savages 
for  the  benefit  of  the  company,  but  in 
turn  engaged  in  trade  on  their  own 
account,  selling  the  goods  of  the  com- 
pany to  the  savages  and  appropriating 
the  product  to  themselves. 

In  the  spring  of  1703,  Cadillac  discov- 
ered these  embezzlements,  and  also 
found  proof  implicating  Tonty,  his  cap- 
tain. 

He  thereupon  wrote  to  M.  Vaudreuil, 
the  commandant  of  New  France,  and 
to  M.  Lotbinieres,  a director  of  the 
company,  requesting  immediate  instruc- 
tions. M.  de  Vaudreuil  replied  not  to 
precipitate  matters,  as  he  wished  to  con- 
sult the  intendant  before  coming  to  a 
decision.  M.  de  Lotbinieres  also  re- 
quested Cadillac  to  pardon  Nolan  and 
Arnaud,  promising  that  he  would  arrange 
matters  peaceably. 

Before  Lotbinieres’  letter  reached 
Detroit,  however,  Cadillac  had  already 
sent  an  account  of  his  discovery  and  of 
the  seizure  he  had  operated  to  all  the 
directors.  What  action  they  took  on 
the  subject  is  not  recorded  ; but  about 
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this  time  chief  commissioner  Radisson 
was  recalled  and  M.  Desnoyers  sent  to 
replace  him.  This  new  commissioner 
reached  Detroit  June  5.  It  then  began 
to  appear  that  the  directors  of  the  com- 
pany considered  Radisson  as  the  princi- 
pal transgressor,  and  Cadillac  was  ac- 
cused of  being  in  league  with  him  and  pro- 
tecting him.  In  the  course  of  time  they 
also  charged  Cadillac  of  having  incited 
the  Indians  to  demand  the  dismissal  of 
M.  Desnoyers ; of  using  violence  to- 
wards that  officer,  and  of  instigating  the 
Indians  to  object  to  the  removal  of  furs 
until  the  store-house  was  filled  with 
goods,  and  all  the  French  had  a right  to 
trade  with  them. 

These  charges  Cadillac  brands  as 
atrocious  calumnies,  and  he  says  that 
they  were  made  by  the  directors  of 
the  company  in  order  to  shield  their 
relatives,  whose  frauds  be  had  detected. 
But  his  defence,  though  we  have  no  direct 
contrary  evidence  to  contradict  it,  is  not 
invulnerable.  Thus  he  claims  that  the 
directors  were  perfectly  satisfied  with 
him  until  the  dose  of  1703.  But  Pont- 
chartrain  writing  under  date  of  July  14, 
1704,  says  that  he  received  at  the  same 
time  as  Cadillac’s  letter  of  August  30, 
1703  a series  of  complaints  from  the  di- 
rectors of  the  company.  And  again, 
answering  the  charge  of  inducing  the 
Indians  to  demand  the  dismissal  of 
M.  Desnoyers,  he  says  : “It  is  an  ab- 

surd subterfuge  to  say  that  the  savages 
demanded  his  dismissal  so  soon  (three 
days)  after  his  arrival.”  Yet  a few 
pages  further  he  himself  affirms  that 
M.  Desnoyers  having  arrived  on  the  fifth 


of  June,  “on  the  eighth  the  savages  de- 
manded his  removal  by  a belt.” 

While  commandant  and  company 
were  engaged  in  these  sterile  and  in- 
glorious quarrels,  the  ill-treated  Ottawa 
chieftains  had  been  to  Albany.  They 
returned  more  disaffected  and  alarmed, 
as  the  English  persuaded  them  that  the 
Fort  at  Detroit  had  been  established  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  their  subjuga- 
tion. 

Soon  after  their  return,  in  the  fall  of 
1703,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  a sen- 
tinel saw  flames  issuing  from  a barn  full 
of  corn  and  situated  between  two  of  the 
bastions.  At  the  same  time  he  per- 
ceived a form  rapidly  making  for  the 
woods.  He  discharged  his  musket  at 
the  retreating  incendiary  and  gave  the 
alarm.  In  an  instant  everybody  in  the 
fort  were  out,  but  they  had  little  means 
to  fight  the  fire.  Yet  they  went  to  work 
with  a will,  and  after  the  barn  in  which 
the  fire  had  originated,  the  church  and 
the  houses  of  Cadillac,  Tonty  and  the 
Recollets  had  been  consumed,  the  flames 
were  mastered.  The  fortifications  were 
also  seriously  damaged,  and  Cadillac 
had  one  hand  severely  burned  while 
fighting  the  flames.  He  estimates  his 
own  loss  at  four  hundred  pistoles.  The 
fort  was  repaired  in  two  or  three  days, 
all  the  savages — or  at  least  all  those 
who  did  did  not  sympathize  with  the 
incendiary — assisting  the  French  with 
the  best  possible  grace.  As  Cadillac 
had  lost  all  his  own  provisions,  as  well 
as  the  supplies  of  the  garrison  and  of 
the  company’s  servants,  the  Indians 
gave  to  the  commandant  personally  a 
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hundred  bushels  of  corn,  and  furnished 
all  the  grain  necessary  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  garrison,  at  the  usual  prices, 
taking  no  advantages  of  the  necessities 
of  the  French. 

The  damages  caused  by  the  fire  had 
hardly  been  repaired  when  a band  of 
Miamis,  from  Ouyatonon,  appeared  at 
Detroit,  attacked  the  Indians  settled 
there  and  killed  an  Ottawa,  two  Hurons 
and  a Pottawatomie.  This  act  of  hos- 
tility exasperated  all  the  Indians  at  De- 
troit, who  immediately  prepared  to  in- 
flict a condign  punishment  upon  the 
aggressors.  Foreseeing  the  fatal  conse- 
quences an  Indian  war  would  bring  on 
his  settlement,  Cadillac  promptly  inter- 
fered and  persuaded  his  allies  to  wait  a 
a few  days.  He  then  dispatched  a mes- 
senger to  the  camp  of  the  Ouyatonons 
to  threaten  them  with  all  the  wrath  of 
the  French  unless  they  made  amends 
for  their  conduct.  Upon  receiving  this 
message  the  Ouyatonons  sent  their 
chiefs  to  Detroit,  and  the  matter  was 
settled  for  the  time  being. 

About  the  same  time  the  Illinois  sent 
out  a war  party  of  fifteen  braves  against 
Detroit.  They  were  discovered  before 
accomplishing  any  harm,  captured  and 
whipped  at  the  post.  Cadillac  then 
sent  four  of  them  back  to  their  tribe, 
and  through  them  concluded  a treaty  of 
peace. 

While  Cadillac  was  busy  settling  In- 
dian quarrels,  M.  Yincelet  had  been 
sent  to  Detroit  by  the  governor  to  look 
into  the  charges  made  against  him,  and 
this  investigator  reported  the  charges 
founded. 

Accordingly,  when  early  in  the  autumn 


of  1704,  Cadillac  went  to  Quebec  in 
order  to  arrange  for  the  transfer  of  fort 
Pontchartrain  to  himself,  according  to 
the  intention  of  the  king,  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a memorial  of  the  charges 
made  against  him  by  the  company,  that 
he  might  prepare  to  defend  himself.  At 
the  s&me  time  he  was  requested  by  M. 
Ramesay,  the  commandant  of  Quebec, 
not  to  leave  the  city  until  he  had  been 
tried. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  directors 
the  trial  of  Cadillac  was  repeatedly 
postponed  ; but  finally,  on  the  fifth  of 
June,  1705,  he  was  acquitted  by  the 
intendant  of  the  charges  made  against 
him,  but  not  permitted  to  return  to  his 
post. 

Cadillac  refused  to  recognize  the 
power  of  the  intendant  to  try  him,  and 
objected  to  all  other  courts  and  officials 
in  New  France.  He  accordingly  ap- 
pealed to  Pontchartrain,  and  towards  the 
end  of  September,  1705,  he  received  an 
order  from  that  minister  to  send  full 
explanations  of  his  conduct  and  to  re- 
main at  Quebec  until  further  orders.* 

* The  defense  which  Cadillac  then  forwarded  may 
be  found  in  Sheldon’s  ‘Early  History  of  Michigan. 
The  document  is  in  the  form  of  a conference  between 
Count  Pontchartrain  and  Cadillac, and  Mrs.  Sheldon, 
followed  by  M.  Farmer,  supposes  it  to  be  notes  of 
an  actual  interview  between  the  count  and  the  com- 
mandant of  Detroit.  This,  however,  is  purely  im- 
aginary. Pontchartrain  never  came  to  Canada,  and 
the  document  was  written  at  Quebec  while  Cadillac 
was  detained  there.  It  is  almost  the  only  record  we 
have  of  the  above  charges  and  counter-charges. 
While  there  are  facts  in  the  document,  it  is  largely 
given  up  to  improbable  or  exaggerated  attacks  on 
those  Cadillac  called  his  enemies.  Even  after  using 
the  greatest  circumspection,  one  can  hardly  hope  of 
arriving  at  the  exact  truth  from  perusing  this  one- 
sided argument. 
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On  the  twenty-ninth  of  September, 
1705,  M.  de  Bourgemont  was  appointed 
to  command  at  Detroit  until  Cadillac’s 
return.  He  immediately  set  out,  but  did 
not  reach  his  destination  until  the 
twenty-ninth  of  January  following. 

Count  Pontchartrainwas  more  inclined 
to  put  faith  in  the  assertions  of  his  pro- 


tege than  a modern  critic  would  be, 
and  he  completely  approved  his  con- 
duct. Consequently  Cadillac  started  to 
return  to  Detroit  in  June,  1706,  with 
increased  powers  and  privileges,  and 
many  recruits  for  his  settlement. 

T.  St.  Pierre. 
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The  name  of  Dr.  Horace  A.  Ackley 
is  one  which  will  be  remembered  as  long 
as  that  of  any  medical  man  on  the  Re- 
serve. Probably  more  anecdotes  are 
told  of  him  than  of  any  other  physician 
or  surgeon.  A man  nearly  six  feet  tall, 
of  magnificent  physique  and  great  en- 
durance, he  was  commanding  in  person 
and  at  the  same  time  possessed  those 
other  qualities  necessary  to  give  him  a 
control  over  men.  Born  in  Genesee 
county,  New  York,  in  1815,  he  was 
educated  in  the  common  schools  and 
later  attended  an  academy.  Studying 
medicine  for  a short  time  in  Elba  and 
Batavia,  he  later  attended  lectures  and 
graduated  in  Fairfield,  New  York,  re- 
ceiving his  degree  in  1833.  It  was 
here  he  came  under  the  instruction  of 
Dr.  DeLamater,  with  whom  he  after- 
ward became  closely  associated. 

After  his  graduation  he  removed  to 
Rochester,  where  he  was  connected  in 
practice  with  Dr.  Havill,  and  during 
this  time  gave  a course  of  lectures  on 
anatomy,  in  Palmyra,  for  Dr.  Delamater, 


who  had  at  that  time  ceased  teaching  in 
Fairfield.  In  1835  Dr.  Ackley  came  to 
Akron,  Ohio,  and  while  living  there  lec- 
tured on  anatomy  in  Willoughby.  He 
remained  but  a short  time  in  Akron, 
having  removed  to  Toledo,  where  he 
lived  for  three  years,  after  which  time 
he  came  to  Cleveland.  A characteristic 
incident  is  told  of  Dr.  Ackley  during  the 
time  he  spent  in  Willoughby.  A sailor 
had  been  drowned  in  the  harbor,  and 
had  been  secured  by  the  doctor  for 
anatomical  purposes.  Another  physi- 
cian, not  in  sympathy  with  the  medical 
school,  sought  to  make  capital  by  criti- 
cising the  doctor,  and  finally  carried 
the  matter  into  the  courts,  prosecuting 
Ackley.  Ackley,  with  his  usual  dash 
and  readiness,  proved  himself  innocent. 
The  prosecution  was  then  transferred  to 
a younger  and  less  influential  man, 
whereupon  Dr.  Ackley  went  again  into 
court  as  a witness,  swore  he  had  secured 
the  sailor  himself  and  thus  cleared  his 
friend. 

Another  time,  in  the  same  school,  a 
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peddler  from  Ashtabula  came  to  the 
medical  building  ostensibly  to  sell  his 
wares,  but  more  from  curiosity.  Mak- 
ing his  way  into  the  anatomical  room 
the  students  locked  the  door  after  him, 
and  telling  the  peddler  they  would  dis- 
sect him,  so  terrified  him  that  he  jumped 
out  of  the  second  story  window  and 
unfortunately  was  somewhat  injured. 
This  again  raised  great  indignation 
among  the  opponents  of  the  school,  and 
a crowd  was  gathered  to  attack  and 
destroy  the  college  building.  Ackley, 
getting  wind  of  this,  loaded  to  the  muz- 
zle a little  cannon  and  placing  it  on  the 
top  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  anatomi- 
cal room,  announced  in  the  most  em- 
phatic language  common  to  him,  that 
if  they  approached  he  would  sweep  the 
crowd. 

On  the  organization  of  the  medical 
college  in  Cleveland  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  surgery,  which  chair  he 
occupied  until  1855,  when  he  resigned. 

During  the  twenty  years  which  Dr. 
Ackley  practiced  in  northern  Ohio,  his 
reputation  became  very  great.  Being 
the  first  man  of  this  section  who  prac- 
ticed especially  surgery,  and  holding  a 
prominent  position  in  what  was  one  of 
the  most  influential  medical  schools  of 
the  west,  he  became  widely  known  for 
his  professional  ability  and  dexterity  as 
an  operator. 

He  was  a daring  operator,  being  at 
the  same  time  a skillful  one.  It  is  said 
he  was  also  ambidextrous.  Added  to 
this  he  was  a good  anatomist,  and  was 
fond  of  study  in  this  direction. 

Cases  for  operation  came  to  him  from 
long  distances,  and  he  was  called  much 


in  consultation.  We  have  no  record  of 
the  operations  he  performed,  but  they 
covered  the  whole  field  of  surgery  as 
then  practiced,  and  was  of  a sort  to 
make  Ackley  known  as  an  operator 
throughout  the  east  as  well  as  in  the 
west. 

As  a lecturer  he  impressed  on  the 
students  what  he  wished  to  have  them 
know,  but  his  method  though  striking 
and  popular  was  not  systematic.  He 
might  begin  a course  of  lectures  with 
one  of  the  most  difficult  subjects  in  the 
field  of  surgery,  and  in  the  next  lecture 
go  to  another  wholly  different  and 
equally  difficult.  His  method  with  his 
patients  was  very  brusk,  still  those  who 
knew  him  say  that  they  never  saw  a 
man  who  could  enter  a sick  room  and 
be  more  sympathizing  and  gentle.  He 
was  a man  who  disliked  greatly  to  be 
imposed  upon,  and  wished  to  have  the 
value  of  his  services  promptly  recog- 
nized. A story  is  told  that  a man  came 
to  him  one  day  with  a dislocated  thumb. 
Ackley  quickly  reduced  it,  and  when 
asked  for  his  bill  said  ten  dollars.  To 
this  the  man  objected  as  exorbitant. 
Ackley  asked  to  see  the  thumb  again, 
and  thereupon  dislocated  it  as  quickly 
as  he  had  previously  put  it  in  place, 
saying  to  the  man  if  he  did  not  like  the 
charge  he  could  go  to  some  other  sur- 
geon. He  was  a man  who  was  impul- 
sive in  his  actions,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  incident : One  day  while  out 

duck  shooting  he  was  accompanied  by 
a favorite  dog.  Another  hunter  was  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  and  as 
the  ducks  which  he  shot  fell  into  the 
water,  Dr.  Ackley’s  dog  would  swim  in 
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and  get  them.  The  man  objected  to 
this,  but  Ackley  told  the  man  he  should 
have  all  the  ducks  retrieved  by  the  dog. 
The  man  answered  that  should  the  dog 
retrieve  another  duck  he  would  shoot 
him.  Ackley  replied  if  the  man  shot 
the  dog  he  would  shoot  the  man. 
Another  duck  was  shot  and  in  sprang 
the  dog,  and  was  as  promptly  shot. 
Ackley  reciprocated  by  filling  the  man 
full  of  shot  from  his  fowling  piece,  after 
which  he  immediately  left  the  scene 
and  returned  rapidly  to  the  city.  Some- 
time later  a man  came  into  his  office 
complaining  that  some  one  had  filled 
him  full  of  bird  shot.  Ackley  proceeded 
to  pick  them  out  one  by  one,  at  the 
same  time  condoling  with  the  man  and 
at  the  close  of  the  process  charging  him 
a good  bill. 

That  Ackley  was  a man  of  expedients 
is  shown  by  his  manner  of  meeting  an 
emergency  which  occurred  early  in  his 
practice.  When  out  with  a sleighing 
party  a young  lady  of  the  company  had 
a piece  of  meat  lodge  in  her  oesophagus, 
causing  her  great  distress.  Having  no 
instruments  at  hand  he  went  out,  broke 
off  the  end  of  a flexible  whip,  and  with 
this  as  a probang  forced  the  obstruction 
down  into  the  stomach,  thus  giving  en- 
tire relief. 

The  boldness  of  the  man  is  shown  by 
his  action  on  the  occasion  of  the  failure 
of  the  Canal  Bank  of  Cleveland.  At 
the  time  of  the  construction  of  the 
insane  asylum  he  had  been  appointed 
a trustee,  and  as  such  was  custodian 
of  money  from  the  state  which  he  de- 
posited in  the  bank.  Shortly  after  this 
the  bank  broke.  Ackley  went  immedi- 


ately and  demanded  the  money  belong- 
ing to  the  state.  This  was  refused  him. 
He  at  once  secured  a sledge  hammer, 
chisel  and  bars,  went  to  the  bank,  en- 
tered, and  proceeded  to  demolish  the 
safe.  Succeeding  in  this,  he  secured 
the  state’s  money,  which  he  placed 
elsewhere  for  safe-keeping.  There  are 
certainly  very  few  men  who  would  have 
undertaken  such  a task,  and  fewer  still 
who  would  have  accomplished  it. 

Dr.  Ackley  was  very  fond  of  hunting, 
and,  with  Dr.  Garlick  of  Cleveland  and 
Judge  Potter  of  Toledo,  used  to  spend 
considerable  time  in  chasing  foxes. 
Judge  Potter  being  asked  if  Ackley 
was  a fine  shot  answered  no,  but  he 
could  run  down  a fox  in  half  a day. 
His  powers  of  endurance  were  very 
great,  and  he  seemed  indifferent  to 
storms  or  weather. 

Ackley’s  fondness  for  stimulants  re- 
sulted in  a ludicrous  incident  on  one 
of  these  hunting  excursions.  At  such  a 
time  he  used  to  ride  a small  horse, 
noted  for  its  endurance.  In  jumping  a 
brook  the  horse  fell  and  pitched  Ackley 
on  his  head.  As  he  landed  his  gun  was 
accidently  discharged.  His  friends  com- 
ing up  found  him  lying  on  the  ground, 
groaning  that  he  was  killed.  One  of 
them  doubted  if  he  was  hurt,  saying 
that  he  could  see  no  blood.  Ackley 
replied  that  gunshot  wounds  do  not 
bleed.  When  asked  where  he  was  hurt, 
he  said  : “ Gunshot  wounds  are  numb.” 
Finally  his  friends  insisted  on  examin- 
ing him,  and,  getting  him  up,  found  no 
injury  whatever,  much  to  their  amuse- 
ment and  Ackley’s  discomfort. 

WThen  Ackley  was  bored  by  anyone  he 
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did  not  hesitate  to.  show  it.  An  old 
divine,  who  was  quite  deaf,  and  who 
had  often  detained  Ackley  on  the  street, 
hindered  him  again  one  day,  and,  with 
his  hand  behind  his  ear  said  : “ Doc- 

tor, there  is  something  the  matter  of 
my  ears.  What  do  you  think  it  is  ?” 
Ackley,  leaning  over,  shouted  in  his 
ear  : “ They  are  too  d d long.” 

The  stories  concerning  his  obtaining 
and  preserving  anatomical  material  are 
innumerable.  Once  a body  was  brought 
in  a bag  to  his  house.  The  bearers 
were  told  to  put  it  in  the  cellar  and  he 
would  care  for  it  soon.  On  opening 
it  he  found  they  had  brought  him  a man 
dead  drunk. 

At  another  time  when  search  was 
being  made  for  a body  secreted  in  his 
office,  he  placed  it  in  a barrel  and 
rolled  if  out  on  the  side  walk,  thus  caus- 
ing it  to  be  overlooked  on  account  of 
its  exposed  position.  It  is  said  that  in 
the  crooks  and  turns  of  the  old  college 
building  on  the  corner  of  Erie  and  St. 
Clair  streets,  many  is  the  time  he  eluded 
the  officers,  transferring  what  they  sought 
from  place  to  place,  through  intricate 
passages,  during  their  search.  At  the 
time  when  the  homeopathic  college,  then 
at  the  corner  of  Prospect  and  Ontario 
streets,  was  gutted  by  a mob,  it  was  sup- 
posed the  next  point  of  attack  would  be 
the  college  building  at  the  corner  of  St. 
Clair.  The  mayor  offered  a guard,  but 
Ackley  had  gathered  a number  of  stu- 
dents, armed  them  and  barricaded  the 
building.  Hearing  of  this  the  mob,  who 
knew  his  fearlessness,  had  no  further 
desire  to  attack  the  building. 

These  are  but  a small  part  of  the 


stories  that  are  remembered  concerning 
Ackley,  and  many  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic will  not  bear  recording.  It  may 
seem  out  of  taste  that  even  these  should 
have  been  repeated.  Still,  to  those  who 
know  the  man,  it  will  at  once  occur  how 
impossible  it  would  be  to  give  any  idea 
of  him  were  they  omitted. 

Ackley  may  well  be  termed  a genius, 
and  that  too  of  no  common  sort.  With 
little  more  than  a common  school  edu- 
cation, and  very  limited  medical  train- 
ing, he  had  those  qualities  which  enabled 
him  to  tower  above  his  fellows  and  attain 
a popularity  and  reputation  more  ex- 
tended perhaps  than  any  other  surgeon 
of  his  time  in  the  west.  He  performed 
great  operations  and  performed  them 
well  ; he  met  trying  emergencies  with 
inadequate  equipments,  still  he  was 
equal  to  them.  He  commanded  the 
admiration  of  his  students  and  his  com- 
peers. 

He  consulted  frequently  Dr.  DeLama- 
ter,  whose  judgment  he  held  in  high 
esteem,  still  he  was  remarkably  inde- 
pendent and  selfreliant.  He  had  in 
him  those  elements  which  commanded 
attention  and  gained  popularity. 

With  all  his  natural  talents,  however, 
he  suffered  the  hinderances  belonging 
to  an  untrained  and  inadequately  disci- 
plined mind  and  character.  With  his 
abilities  he  lacked  method  in  his  profes- 
sional labor. 

With  magnificent  powers,  mentally 
and  physically,  he  had  no  self  control. 
The  very  strength  of  his  natural  endow- 
ments being  unrestrained  simply  hurried 
him  on  the  faster  to  his  end. 

With  great  professional  reputation 
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that  would  have  increased  to  old  age, 
he  was  obliged,  on  account  of  his  irreg- 
ularity, to  resign  from  the  Cleveland 
Medical  college  in  1856.  With  physical 
forces  that  should  have  brought  him  to 
four  score  years,  he  had  dissipated  them 
so  that  at  the  age  of  forty-four  he  ended 
his  career. 

No  man  could  aspire  to  a more  rapidly 
acquired  and  wider  reputation  than  he 
had  gathered  while  still  a young  man. 
We  know  of  no  one  who  has  thrown  it 
away  so  recklessly.  From  the  central 
figure  of  a large  section  of  country  he 
sank  by  dissipation,  in  a short  time,  so 
that  he  died  without  fortune  or  friends. 
Returning  by  steamer  from  Detroit  on 
the  night  of  April  21,  1859,  he  was  taken 
violently  ill,  and  after  much  suffering 
died  on  the  evening  of  April  24. 

With  all  his  faults  and  failures  he  had 
much  in  his  character  to  admire.  At 
the  time  of  the  great  epidemic  of 
cholera  in  Sandusky,  he  went  thither 
in  charge  of  a corps  of  assistants  and 
did  much  work  to  relieve  that  plague 
stricken  city. 

With  all  his  seeming  bravado  he  had  a 
tender  heart.  One  of  his  associates  tells 
of  being  invited  at  one  time  to  come  to 
see  him  perform  an  unusually  difficult 
operation.  Before  its  performance  he 
was  silent  and  taciturn.  When  success- 
fully completed  his  jovial  spirits  re- 
turned, and  the  next  morning  his  guest 
was  awakened  by  Ackley  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  singing  in  trumpet  tones  a 
good  old  camp-meeting  melody. 

Among  the  profession  of  northern 
Ohio,  past  and  present,  there  has  been 


no  one  so  popularly  known  as  Dr. 
Ackley. 

Among  the  papers  left  by  Dr.  Theo- 
datus  Garlick  is  a short  history  of  his 
own  life,  which  was  written  when  he  was 
seventy-nine  years  old.  From  this  we 
have  gathered  most  of  the  facts  which 
we  relate  concerning  him.  He  was 
born  March  5,  1805,  in  Middlebury, 
Vermont,  where  he  lived  until  July, 
1816,  at  which  time  he  left  home,  and 
on  foot,  with  a knapsack  weighing  four- 
teen and  one-half  pounds,  traveled  to 
Erie  county,  Pennsylvania,  to  find  his 
eldest  brother.  With  him  he  learned 
the  blacksmith  trade.  Later,  with  an- 
other brother,  he  learned  the  marble- 
cutter’s  trade,  and,  with  a third,  on 
Bank  street,  in  Cleveland,  the  stone- 
cutter’s trade.  Here  he  carved  many 
head-stones. 

After  leaving  home,  at  the  age  of 
eleven  years,  he  was  dependent  entirely 
upon  his  own  exertions,  never  receiving 
a dollar  of  aid  from  anyone.  He  spent 
some  time  in  Cleveland,  then  went  to 
Black  river,  and  later  to  Newberry,  on 
the  Chagrin  river. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  Vermont,  where 
he  remained  one  year.  Coming  west 
again,  he  continued  to  work  at  black- 
smithing  or  stone  cutting  most  of  the 
time  until  1830,  when  he  began  the 
study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  Eyra 
W.  Gleason  of  Brookfield,  Trumbull 
county.  Dr.  Gleason’s  removal  to 
Mercer,  Pennsylvania,  resulted  in  Dr. 
Garlick’s  change  to  the  preceptorship 
of  Dr.  Elijah  Flower. 
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While  studying,  Dr.  Garlick  sup- 
ported himself  by  working  forenoons 
at  carving  head-stones,  and  he  says  he 
was  able  to  accomplish  a journeyman’s 
full  day’s  work  in  that  time. 

The  winters  of  1832  and  1833  were 
spent  in  attending  lectures  in  Balti- 
more, and  at  the  commencement  of 
1834  he  received  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
from  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Maryland.  From  the 
first,  Dr.  Garlick  determined  upon  being 
a surgeon,  and,  with  this  in  view,  gave 
especial  attention  to  dissecting,  and  was 
very  skillful  in  it.  After  graduation  he 
remained  in  Baltimore  with  Professor 
N.  R.  Smith,  the  noted  surgeon. 

While  in  attendance  upon  his  last 
course  of  lectures,  Dr.  Garlick  de- 
veloped his  talent  for  modeling.  See- 
ing a medalion  by  an  artist  named 
Waugh,  he  says  himself : “ I was  so 
captivated  with  it  that  I was  induced 
to  try  my  hand  at  modeling  a basso- 
relievo.”  The  work  was  so  well  done 
that  its  exhibition  in  the  city  library 
attracted  considerable  attention,  and 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Skinner,  editor 
of  the  Anvil  and  Loom,  Dr.  Garlick  was 
presented  to  the  President,  Andrew 
Jackson,  and  his  cabinet,  in  Wash- 
ington. To  President  Jackson’s  in- 
quiry as  to  the  number  of  sittings 
which  would  be  required  for  modeling 
a portrait,  Dr.  Garlick  replied  four  of 
one-half  hour  each.  The  time  ap- 
pointed was  the  next  day  at  ten  a.  m. 
The  following,  in  Dr.  Garlick’s  own 
words,  may  be  of  interest. 

I was  promptly  on  hand  at  the  appointed  hour 
with  modeling  wax  and  modeling  tools.  After 


being  seated,  he  asked  me  if  he  might  talk.  I re- 
plied, "Yes,  sir.  I much  prefer  you  should  con- 
verse.” After  sitting  a short  time  he  asked 
me  if  he  might  smoke  his  pipe.  I rephed, 
"There  is  not  the  least  objection.”  I remember 
the  pipe  he  smoked.  It  was  a very  long,  white  clay 
pipe,  the  end  of  the  stem  having  been  waxed  with 
green  sealing  wax.  I finished  the  sitting  in  less 
than  half  an  hour,  and  thanking  him,  bade  him  good 
morning,  making  an  appointment  to  be  theie  the 
next  day  at  the  same  hour.  The  President  gave  me 
only  four  sittings,  but  it  took  me  about  a week  to 
finish  the  model  and  make  a cast  or  copy  of  it,  in  a 
material  compound  of  white  beeswax  and  flake 
white,  having  the  appearance  of  the  finest  parian 
marble.  The  likeness  was  full  length,  miniature, 
sitting  in  a chair.  I had  it  set  in  a fine  frame  and 
presented  it  to  the  President.  He  was  pleased  with 
it,  and  rang  the  bell  for  a servant,  and  directed  the 
servant  to  call  in  the  wife  of  Major  Donaldson,  his 
private  secretary,  also  her  sister,  a young  lady.  The 
likeness  was  pronounced  perfect.  On  the  following 
day  there  was  to  be  a state  dinner,  and  the  President 
invited  me  to  attend  it.  I politely  declined  the  honor, 
saying  that  I had  an  engagement,  which  was  true, 
but  I could  have  put  it  off ; but  I knew  I should 
make  a sorry  appearance  at  a state  dinner  among 
foreign  ministers  and  other  dignitaries. 

Returning  to  Ohio  Dr.  Garlick  located 
in  Youngstown  September  9,  1834,  where 
he  continued  in  practice  for  eighteen 
years.  At  this  time  there  were  in  prac- 
tice in  Youngstown  Dr.  Manning  and 
Dr.  Cook. 

At  first,  having  little  to  do  and  also 
little  money,  Dr.  Garlick,  being  an 
expert  workman,  manufactured  for 
himself  a set  of  amputating  knives,  tre- 
phines and  obstetrical  instruments. 
Some  of  the  latter  we  now  have  in  our 
possession.  They  were  made  for  Dr. 
Mygatt  of  Poland,  and  were  used  by 
him  throughout  all  his  extended  practice. 
The  perfection  of  their  workmanship 
attests  the  great  mechanical  skill  pos- 
sessed by  Dr.  Garlick.  Dr.  Mygatt,  in 
speaking  of  Dr.  Garlick  in  connection 
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with  these  forceps,  said  the  doctor  used 
to  be  called  a whitesmith  on  account  of 
his  superior  skill  as  a workman,  and 
says  he  was  able  to  do  work  of  any  sort. 

With  the  gradual  increase  in  practice 
Dr.  Garlick  took  as  a partner,  Dr.  H.  H. 
Palmer,  having  more  than  he  could 
attend  to  himself,  and  they  were  in  com- 
pany until  the  removal  of  Dr.  Garlick 
to  Cleveland  in  the  fall  of  1852,  at  which 
time  he  entered  into  a partnership  with 
Dr.  Ackley,  the  two  being  associated 
for  eight  years.  In  the  winter  of 
I^5°-5I>  Dr.  Garlick  had  made  at  the 
college  dissections  of  some  of  the  most 
important  surgical  regeious,  and  from 
these  had  made  casts,  which  were  after- 
ward colored.  Of  these  he  completed 
eight  sets.  One  was  for  the  Cleveland 
Medical  college,  and  part  of  it  is  still 
preserved.  The  others  were  sold,  one 
of  them  being  purchased  by  Professor 
Mussey  of  Cincinnati,  who  commended 
the  work  highly. 

Dr.  Garlick  did  a considerable 
amount  of  surgery,  performing  many  of 
the  capital  operations.  He  was  also 
much  interested  in  matters  of  natural 
history.  The  artificial  breeding  of  fish 
was  a subject  occupying  much  of  his 
time,  and  in  1854,  he  read  before  the 
Cleveland  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
a paper  concerning  his  efforts  in  this 
direction,  made  the  year  previous. 

In  this  he  was  a pioneer  in  the  United 
States,  as  he  was  also  in  making  plaster 
casts  of  fishes.  He  also  wrote  a mono- 
graph upon  fish.  His  experiments  upon 
the  breeding  of  fish  were  made  chiefly 
upon  brook  trout,  and  on  a farm  belong- 


ing to  Dr.  Ackley,  located  about  two 
miles  from  Cleveland. 

In  1864  he  was  attacked  by  a disease 
of  the  spinal  cord,  from  the  effects  of 
which  he  never  recovered.  Being  thus 
obliged  to  relinquish  the  practice  of 
medicine  he  removed  to  Bedford,  where 
he  spent  the  last  days  of  his  life. 

At  the  last  of  his  journal  he  says  : 
“Did  I not  believe  in  a future  life  that 
will  continue  eternally,  death  would  ap- 
pear frightful  to  me.”  Again  he  says  : 
“ This  is  a doctrine  full  of  comfort  to 
me,  for  I believe  I shall  very  soon  meet 
all  my  departed  loved  ones.”  Almost 
at  the  close  he  writes  in  an  unsteady 
hand  : “ I am  seventy-nine  years  old 

to-day.  I ca'nnot  say  that  I wish  to  live 
another  year.” 

In  the  latter  years  of  Dr.  Garlick’s 
life  he  carried  on  a regular  correspon- 
dence with  Dr.  Kirtland,  whom  he 
greatly  admired. 

This  review  of  Dr.  Garlick’s  life  will 
show  him  to  have  been  an  uncommon 
man.  Without  early  advantages  of  ed- 
ucation, and  in  the  face  of  many  obsta- 
cles, he  secured  his  education. 

He  was  a man  of  great  ingenuity,  as  was 
shown  in  his  mechanical  work.  Some  of 
his  modeling,  too,  is  of  a sort  to  do  him 
much  credit,  showing  that  his  abilities 
in  this  direction  were  very  considerable. 
His  casts  of  anatomical  specimens,  too, 
were  good.  His  mechanical  skill'  was 
of  service  to  him  in  surgery,  and  he  con- 
ceived and  carried  out  alone  and  in 
conjunction  with  Dr.  Ackley,  some  very 
difficult  operations. 

In  the  department  of  natural  history 
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he  was  much  interested,  doubtless 
receiving  his  inspiration  from  Dr.  Kirt- 
land.  The  many  directions  in  which 
various  departments  of  work  led  him, 
while  they  show  the  native  abilities  of 
the  man,  doubtless  prevented  his  acquir- 
ing that  professional  reputation  to  which 
he  would  have  otherwise  attained. 

Dr.  Garlick  married  for  his  first  and 
second  wives,  daughters  of  Dr.  Flower 
of  Brookfield,  his  early  preceptor.  The 
maiden  name  of  his  third  wife  was  Chit- 
tenden. 

No  history  of  the  early  physicians  of 
the  Reserve  and  of  Cleveland  would 
seem  complete  without  the  mention  of 
Dr.  Erastus  Cushing.  Coming  to  Cleve- 
land as  he  did  in  1835,  he  is  to  be 
counted  with  our  list  of  pioneers,  but 
since  a kind  Providence  still  spares  him 
to  us  we  may  not  speak  of  him  as  of 
those  who  are  no  longer  here. 

There  can,  however,  be  no  impro- 
priety in  departing  from  our  purpose  to 
speak  of  no  one  who  is  now  among  us, 
to  say  that  no  physician  in  Cleveland 
has  ever  been  more  beloved  than  he. 
Flow  many  still  remember  his  kindly 
inquiry,  “Well,  how  do  you  do  to-day 
as  compared  with  yesterday,”  and  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  him  still  the  one 
who  should  make  this  inquiry  at  their 
bedsides.  The  kindly  interest  with 
which  he  stopped  us  on  the  street  one 
day,  years  ago,  is  not  to  be  forgotten. 
Walking  with  us  a short  distance  he  in 
parting  said  : “ If  you  have  leisure  for 

loitering  I should  be  glad  to  have  you 
call  on  me,”  an  invitation  which  we 
have  often  found  leisure  to  accept  and 


never  without  pleasure  and  profit  to 
ourselves.  Many  of  the  incidents  in 
the  sketches  which  have  been  written 
have  come  from  him,  and  with  these  he 
has  mingled  such  words  of  counsel  as 
would  be  of  benefit  to  any  young  man, 
and  at  the  same  time  has  shown  him- 
self so  generous  in  his  estimate  of  his 
former  associates,  so  devoted  to  the  true 
interests  of  his  profession,  and  so  re- 
fined a Christian  gentleman  in  every 
particular,  that  to  know  him  has  been  a 
privilege  which  to  emulate  his  virtues 
would  be  a blessing  both  to  the  physi- 
cian and  those  for  whom  he  labors. 
Dr.  Cushing  was  the  son  of  a physician, 
and  was  born  in  Berkshire  county,  Mas- 
sachusetts, July  15,  1802.  He  received 
his  education  at  the  Lenox  academy, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty  began  the 
study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  William  H. 
Tyler  of  Lanesborough,  Massachusetts. 
He  attended  his  first  course  of  lectures 
in  New  York  City,  but  was  prevented 
from  returning  a second  winter  by  an 
attack  of  whooping-cough,  so  that  he 
attended  lectures  and  graduated  at  the 
medical  college  at  Pittsfield. 

After  practicing  some  years  in  Massa- 
chusetts, he  spent  the  winter  of  1834  and 
1835  in  medical  study  in  Philadelphia. 
In  1835  he  came  to  Cleveland.  Though 
of  slender  frame  and  delicate  health,  by 
great  care  he  has  been  able  to  accom- 
plish an  amount  of  medical  practice 
unequaled  by  any  other  man  of  his 
time.  In  1872,  much  to  the  regret  of 
his  patrons  and  friends,  he  relinquished 
the  practice  of  his  profession  and  with- 
drew from  active  life.  We  still  see  him, 
however,  on  our  streets,  remarkably 
active  and  well  preserved  both  in  body 
and  mind. 


Dudley  P.  Allen. 
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That  “ there  is  a destiny  which  shapes 
our  ends,  rough  hew  them  how  we  may,” 
is  seldom  more  plainly  seen  than  in  the 
history  of  the  modern  progress  of  Mex- 
ico. If  ever  angels  and  ministers  of 
grace,  in  looking  upon  earth’s  conflicts, 
have  despaired  of  any  good  issue  out  of 
strife,  it  must  have  been  when  watching 
the  aimlessness  and  wastefulness  of  the 
half-century  struggle  through  which  that 
unhappy  country  has  but  lately  passed. 
Apparently  with  every  decade  chaos 
grew  worse  confounded,  without  any 
perceptible  connection  between  cause 
and  effect,  without  rhyme  or  reason. 
Pronunciamento  followed  pronuncia- 
mento,  general  followed  general,  and 
revolution  trod  on  the  heels  of  revolu- 
tion. But  notwithstanding  all  the  ex- 
treme confusion  of  purpose,  and  in- 
numerable defects  of  method,  he  who 
attentively  reviews  this  period  of  tumult 
may  yet  very  easily  see  that  there  have 
been  several  distinct  advances,  that 
there  are  dates  — with  deeds — which 
mark  the  steps  of  upward  progress. 
Of  these  the  first  is,  naturally,  that  upon 
which  the  strife  began,  1810.  In  the 
first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  Spaniards  found  and  conquered  a 
new  and  beautiful  world — “a  land 
bathed  by  two  oceans,  rising  from  one 
and  sloping  to  the  other,  and  on  both 
acclivities  possessing  all  the  climates 
of  the  world,  from  the  graceful  shadow 


of  the  palm  on  the  sea  shore  to  the 
eternal  ice  on  the  mountains  overhang- 
ing the  Valley  of  Mexico.”  Of  this 
they  kept  undisputed  possession  till 
the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. But  at  that  time  the  effects  of 
the  invasions  of  Napoleon  I.  extended 
to  this  far-off  continent.  The  break  in 
the  royal  succession  of  Spain  made  by 
his  imprisonment  of  Ferdinand  VII., 
and  the  struggle  consequent  upon  his 
attempt  to  keep  his  brother,  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  upon  that  throne,  in  the 
place  of  Ferdinand,  caused  a confusion 
of  authority,  the  effects  of  which  were 
felt  even  more  in  the  distant  provinces 
of  Spain  than  in  that  kingdom  itself. 
The  cohesion  which  years  and  cen- 
turies of  association  and  habit  pro- 
duce, is  a strong  bond,  and  it  will 
often  carry  a central  government  safely 
through  a crisis  that  threatens  a dis- 
solution. But  it  is  as  a chain  that 
weakens  in  proportion  to  its  length, 
and,  at  a critical  time,  has  often  proved 
to  be  too  weak  and  insufficient  to  hold 
remote  dependencies  to  their  allegiance 
to  the  central  power. 

After  three  hundred  years  of  unques- 
tioned submission  to  the  Spanish  dom- 
ination, the  idea  of  independence  first 
took  possession  of  the  Mexican  mind.  It 
is  an  idea  which,  once  sown  in  western 
soil,  takes  root  and  flourishes  with  the 
stubborn  tenacity  of  its  native  forest 
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trees.  In  Mexico,  a circumstance  of  less 
importance  than  the  change  of  thrones 
is  said  to  have  lent  its  aid  toward 
determining  the  course  of  events.  In 
order  to  compel  the  purchase  of  Spanish 
wines  by  the  Mexicans,  the  cultivation 
of  the  grape  had  been  forbidden  in  the 
province  of  New  Spain.  Still  the  priest 
Hidalgo,  cura  of  Dolores,  had  ventured 
to  grow  some  vigorous  vines  in  his 
walled  garden.  These  were  discovered 
by  the  inspector  of  the  viceroy,  who 
immediately  ordered  them  to  be  cut 
down.  This  act  of  petty  tyranny  rankled 
in  the  mind  of  the  lover  of  good  grapes, 
and,  it  is  asserted,  went  far  in  assisting 
him  to  perceive  the  advantage  of  inde- 
pendence, the  opportunity  for  which  was 
then  opening  to  the  Mexicans.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  Hidalgo  first  gave  voice  to  the 
thought  that  began  to  stir  in  the  Mexi- 
can heart  in  the  famous  cry  of  “ Do- 
lores,” first  uttered  in  1810,  “Long  live 
our  holy  religion  ! Long  live  the  most 
Holy  Virgin  of  Guadalupe  ! Down 
with  the  bad  government  ! ” With  this 
rallying  cry  he  hastily  collected  a 
motley  but  numerous  force,  with  which 
he  assayed  to  attack  the  disciplined 
troops  of  the  Spaniards.  The  result  is 
soon  told.  After  various  alternations 
of  slight  success  and  heavy  defeat,  his 
followers  were  finally  repulsed.  He  and 
his  companions  in  arms  attempted  to 
flee  to  the  United  States,  but  were  over- 
taken in  their  flight  and  shot  without 
mercy.  But  the  movement  was  not 
suffocated.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  then 
thoroughly  inaugurated.  The  days  of 
Mexican  purgation  were  begun.  But  as 
is  often  the  case  with  severe  remedies, 


the  violence  of  the  physic  for  a long 
time  made  the  patient  worse.  The  great 
difficulty  then  was,  and  since  has  been, 
that  there  was  no  unity  of  aim.  The 
Razas  Mexicanas  distrusted  the  Razas 
Mezcladas,  and  both  not  only  feared 
but  from  that  time  also  learned  to 
detect  the  Spanish  European  fami- 
lies who  had  till  then  supplied  the 
brain  and  capital  of  the  country. 
This  distrust,  although  the  natural  out- 
growth of  the  system  under  which  the 
races  had  been  held  together,  made  im- 
possible the  rise  of  any  great  leader  who 
could  command  their  united  confidence. 
No  man  appeared  who  could  by  the 
personal  influence  of  high  motive,  draw 
the  warring  elements  together,  subordi- 
nate their  race  prejudices,  and  concen- 
trate their  force  upon  a common  pur- 
pose. Apparently  in  a losing  way  the 
contest  fared  on  for  eleven  years,  till 
the  strategy  and  rough  courage  of  a 
soldier  risen  from  their  ranks,  brought 
him  to  the  front  of  the  revolutionary 
movement.  The  Viceroy  Apodaca  had 
placed  Iturbide  in  command  of  a chief 
division  of  the  royal  Spanish  army. 
Being  withdrawn  to  a distance  from  the 
capital,  he  proposed  to  his  troops  an 
agreement,  the  plan  of  Iguala.  The 
points  and  watchwords  of  this  plan  were 
“ Religion,  Union,  and  Independence.” 
To  this  they  consented,  and  with  their 
support  he  declared  for  the  revolution. 
Guerreo  and  his  troops  and  the  follow- 
ers of  Morelos  and  the  Bravos  joined 
him  at  once.  Meantime  the  European 
Spaniards  at  the  capital  had  deposed 
Apodaca  and  were  quarreling  among 
themselves.  Iturbide  was  intending  to 
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march  upon  the  capital  when  he  heard 
of  the  arrival  of  a new  Spanish  viceroy. 
He  hastened  to  meet  him  at  Cordova. 
He  represented  to  that  gentleman,  Don 
Juan  O’Donohue,  that  all  hope  of  re- 
storing the  broken  allegiance  of  Mexico 
to  Spain  was  forever  past.  He  pro- 
posed to  him  to  accept  the  si  plan  of 
Iguala  by  treaty  as  the  only  project  by 
which  any  member  of  the  royal  family 
could  retain  any  authority  at  all  in  the 
province,  or  by  which  the  European 
Spaniards  could  be  preserved  from  the 
fury  of  the  Mexican  populace.  O’Don- 
ohue agreed  to  the  proposition.  The 
crown  was  offered  to  Ferdinand  the 
VII.,  just  then  not  otherwise  employed, 
but  it  was  declined.  The  treaty  also 
was  nullified  as  soon  as  it  was  an- 
nounced at  Madrid.  Nevertheless, 
Iturbide,  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the 
“ Three  Guarantees,”  marched  in  and 
took  possession  of  the  capital  in  the 
name  of  Mexican  nationality.  Thus  in 
1821  was  the  second  step  of  progress 
taken,  and  the  independence  of  the 
country  finally  established.  Had  Itur- 
bide been  able  to  divest  himself  of  mo- 
narchial  ideas  and  of  personal  ambi- 
tion, perhaps  he  could  have  brought 
Mexico,  at  that  time,  to  her  full  destiny. 
In  gratitude  for  what  he  had  accom- 
plished, the  country  threw  itself  at  his 
feet  and  looked  to  his  hand  for  guid- 
ance. This  was  true  of  all  except  the 
Spaniards,  who  very  generally  at  this 
time  sold  their  estates  and  went  back 
to  Europe.  The  best  informed  Mexi- 
cans estimate  that  the  currency  of  the 
country  was  reduced  by  at  least  eighty 
million  dollars  by  this  withdrawal  of 


the  old  Spaniards.  The  following  year 
Iturbide  was  declared  emperor.  But 
uncertainly  the  head  is  carried  that 
wears  a crown  in  Mexico.  Seven  months 
after  the  solemn  and  splendid  coronation 
of  Iturbide  in  the  cathedral,  Santa  Anna 
“ pronounced  ” for  a republic.  Elated 
by  success,  Iturbide  had  become  cruel 
and  arrogant.  The  fickle  people  had 
forgot  his  past  services.  Santa  Anna 
had  obtained  the  supremacy.  Iturbide 
was  deposed  and  banished.  Deprived 
at  once  of  means  and  of  guidance,  the 
country  fell  into  anarchy.  Then  chaos 
came  again.  But  despite  the  inextrica- 
ble confusion  of  this  period,  it  was  at 
this  time  that  the  republic  really  began 
to  emerge  and  form  into  shape.  Fer- 
nandez, who  is  better  known  by  the 
name  which  he  took  because  of  his  suc- 
cesses in  the  Wars  of  the  Revolution  as 
Guadalupe  Victoria,  was  the  first  presi- 
dent. The  first  federal  consticution  was 
adopted  in  1824.  Again,  had  Santa 
Anna  been  a pure  patriot,  had  he,  with 
a steadfast  confidence  in  her  future, 
served  his  country  with  half  the  zeal  he 
served  himself,  he  also  might  have  been 
able  to  lead  her  on  to  peace  and  pros- 
perity. For  the  next  thirty-five  years 
there  is  no  name  so  conspicuous  as  his 
upon  the  blotted  page  of  Mexican  his- 
tory. None  was  more  feared,  and  no 
single  mind  had  so  weighty  an  influence 
upon  the  movements  of  his  time.  In- 
deed, a history  of  this  remarkable  man 
would  almost  set  forth  the  modern  his- 
tory of  his  country,  so  intimately,  and 
for  so  long  a time,  was  he  interlinked 
with  its  destiny.  From  the  fall  of  Itur- 
bide till  1833  he  controlled  the  creation 
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of  president,  and  contented  himself  with 
the  reality  of  power  without  its  name. 
But  in  that  year,  omitting  the  ceremony 
of  election,  he  possessed  himself  of  the 
supreme  magistracy.  From  time  to 
time  thereafter,  till  1856,  sometimes  as 
the  chief  of  the  Republican  faction, 
sometimes  as  leading  the  Church  party, 
he  occupied  that  office.  If  he  was  not 
president  he  was  general-in-chief,  a 
station  which  in  fact  is  the  more  influ- 
ential of  the  two,  since  for  many  years 
the  real  seat  of  power  in  Mexico  has 
been  the  army.  In  ’35  he  stood  alone  in 
the  esteem  of  his  countrymen.  Always 
of  an  emperor’s  disposition  as  soon  as 
he  was  in  power,  he  made  every  effort 
to  make  it  absolute.  By  his  influence 
in  ’36  the  constitution  was  “ central- 
ized ;”  that  is  to  say,  the  states  were  de- 
prived of  their  legislatures  and  their 
governors  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
president  himself,  and  thus  they  were 
reduced  to  mere  departments  and  de- 
pendencies of  the  central  government. 
This  measure  gave  deep  offence  to  the 
Liberal  party,  which  had  then  already 
taken  shape  and  begun  to  exert  a con- 
trolling influence.  Consequently  it  re- 
acted with  much  force  against  the  gov- 
ernment. Santa  Anna  was  in  Maloder. 
He  was  glad  the  same  year  to  lead 
the  Mexican  troops  against  the  Tex- 
ans on  the  border,  and  perhaps  not 
altogether  sorry  to  be  taken  prisoner 
at  San  Jaciento,  for  with  the  halo  of 
the  martyr,  he  shortly  returned  home, 
and  in  ’38  burnished  his  name  anew  by 
a gallant  defense  of  Vera  Cruz  against 
the  French  under  Prince  de  Joinville. 
It  was  then  he  lost  the  famous  leg 


which  is  now  “ the  only  part  of  him  for 
which  his  countrymen  have  any  rever- 
ence.” This  sacrifice  so  restored  his 
prestige  that  in  ’41  he  was  again 
supreme.  But  in  ’45  he  is  found  in  exile, 
only  to  be  recalled  in  troubled  ’46  as 
the  “well  deserving  of  his  country,” 
and  to  have  her  destinies  for  the  third 
time  committed  wholly  to  his  hands,  to 
be  by  him  defended  against  its  foes,  at 
home  and  abroad.  In  *47  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  ferocity  with 
which  he  led  the  Mexicans  against  the 
American  forces,  to  be,  however,  again 
defeated. 

It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  his  in- 
fluence, for  while  he  was  scrupulously 
able  in  planning  a campaign,  he  never 
won  but  one  battle.  With  high  nat- 
ural powers  of  government,  through 
lack  of  mental  or  moral  discipline, 
he  repeatedly  failed  either  to  guide  or 
control  the  warring  elements  of  Mexican 
politics.  In  ’53  he  had  himself  declared 
perpetual  dictator,  with  the  title  of 
Serene  Highness.  But  neither  the  seren- 
ity nor  the  highness  proved  perpetual 
enough  to  last  three  years.  In  ’56,  exe- 
crated and  condemned  by  his  former 
adherents  of  both  parties,  Santa  Anna 
fled  the  country,  and  though  he  after- 
ward returned  to  it,  he  was  never  able 
to  put  his  hands  upon  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment or  regain  the  respect  of  his 
countrymen. 

Throughout  this  long  period  the  in- 
tervals between  his  frequent  appear- 
ances at  the  front  of  affairs  were  filled 
up  with  a shifting  variety  of  “pros,” 
“cons”  and  “plans”  pronounced  by 
one  or  another  revolutionary  chiefs,  with 
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the  repetition  of  which  it  were  profitless, 
in  the  Spanish  phrase,  “ to  embroil  the 
memory.”  And  the  thousand  and  one 
gaps  between  the  putting  down  of  one 
leader  and  the  appointing  of  another 
were  filled  by  the  “Eternal  Junta  of 
Representatives,”  who  always  reunited 
in  the  capital  to  cover  all  illegalities.” 
But  the  times  and  seasons  yet  waited  for 
their  guide,  till  in  the  order  of  revolving 
disorder  Comonfort,  Juarez  and  Lerdo 
appeared.  Until  then  the  efforts  of 
every  leader  only  seemed  to  increase 
the  decay  of  prosperity,  to  make  less 
secure  the  execution  of  justice  and  all 
moral  principles,  less  possible  any  right 
living  or  education.  Robbery  and  secret 
treachery  were  the  only  things  that  could 
be  considered  certain.  The  sad,  the 
bitter  shame,  of  Mexico  had  been  that, 
in  the  long  rolling  years  of  her  ceaseless 
revolutions,  the  country  had  not  been 
purified  enough  to  produce  men  whose 
greed  of  wealth  and  power  was  over- 
come by  their  love  of  the  common  weal. 
But  at  length,  for  the  first  time,  princi- 
ples and  not  men  began  to  prevail. 
Still  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  Comon- 
fort, Juarez  and  Lerdo  were  faultless 
heroes  of  untouchable  conduct,  who 
in  the  plenitude  of  wisdom  led  their  dis- 
tracted country  into  solidarity  and 
security.  The  world’s  work  is  usually 
done  by  faulty  people.  Certainly  Com- 
onfort cannot  be  said  to  have  always 
acted  wisely  and  consistently.  But  he 
is  especially  mentioned  in  this  connec- 
tion because  the  third  and  the  greatest 
and  most  decisive  date  of  Mexican  his- 
tory, 1857,  stands  out  in  his  administra- 
tion. The  deeds  that  make  this  time 


great  were  the  deeds  of  another.  But 
in  the  respect  of  seeking  to  do  the  best 
for  his  country  he  was  apparently 
sincere.  Of  too  yielding  a disposition 
for  the  sternly  tumultuous  times  which 
he  attempted  to  guide,  and  without 
faith  in  the  ability  of  Mexicans  to  gov- 
ern themselves,  he  vacillated  and 
changed  from  one  party  to  the  other, 
from  the  “ plan  of  Ayutla  ” to  its  exact 
opposite,  the  “plan  of  Tacubaya.” 
Together  with  single  hearted  Alvarez, 
he  fostered  and  fought  for  the  “ plan  of 
Ayutla,”  whose  pledge  and  promise  was 
to  give  a permanent  constitutional  gov- 
ernment to  much  governed  Mexico. 
Upon  that  pledge  and  upon  the  retire- 
ment of  Alvarez,  he  was  made  president. 
But  he  was  moderate  in  his  views  and 
of  a conciliatory  temper,  and  radical 
changes  and  the  rapid  advancement  of 
the  measure  proposed  by  the  constituent 
congress  of  ’56,  distressed  and  alarmed 
him.  The  law  of  Juarez  providing  for 
great  and  needed  reforms  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  by  which  for  the  first 
time  all  men  should  be  equal  before  the 
law,  had  been  sanctioned  under  Alvarez. 
But  it  had  roused  the  fury  of  the  clergy 
and  church  party  by  the  abolition  of 
“fueros,”  a class  of  especial  tribunals 
confirmed  by  charter  to  the  clergy  and 
army,  which  had  been  their  principal 
instruments  of  control  over  the  masses. 
Comonfort  went  to  Puebla  and  promptly 
quelled  the  outbreak  there  against  this 
law.  The  right  of  the  government  to 
touch  any  part  of  the  immense  deposits  of 
the  church  for  its  own  expenses  had  been 
suggested  as  long  before  as  ’46.  Gomez 
Farias,  acting  president,  having  then 
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proposed  to  borrow  some  funds  from 
the  church  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
the  United  States,  it  had  again  been 
proposed  and  had  awakened  the  most 
rancorous  passions.  Still  Comonfort 
acted  upon  the  idea  to  the  -extent  of 
decreeing  the  dispossessions  of  the 
church  properties  at  Puebla  because  the 
clergy  had  instigated  the  visit.  He 
took  the  money  so  procured  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  campaign.  But  when 
Juarez  and  the  radical  deputies  brought 
forward  and  boldly  discussed  one  new 
measure  after  another,  he  became  more 
and  more  dismayed.  It  was  indeed  a 
time  that  tried  men’s  souls.  The  stir 
of  political  strife,  occasioned  by  these 
measures,  was  added  to  by  the  claim  of 
the  civil  power  to  regulate  such  church 
matters  as  pertained  to  public  order, 
not  to  the  rights  of  devotion,  and 
this  was  fanned  into  a whirlwind  by 
the  proposition  to  banish  the  Jesuits, 
who  wer e felt  to  be  the  authors  of 
all  their  woes,  and  to  extinguish  their 
company ; and  the  disturbance  was  still 
further  augmented  by  the  exciting 
events  of  the  times  and  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  new  constitution  which  'would 
guarantee  religious  and  political  liberty 
to  all,  and  finally  it  burst  into  a verit- 
able hurricane,  when  the  intention  was 
announced  of  carrying  into  effect  that 
daring  stroke  of  state  policy — the  confis- 
cation of  the  enormous  properties  of  the 
church,  and  making  them  over  to  the 
uses  of  the  government.  Then  Comonfort 
was  completely  overcome.  Pie  declared 
that  he  had  no  hope  at  all  that  the 
country  could  be  governed  by  such  a 
constitution.  He  abandoned  his  posi- 


tion and  went  over  to  the  Revolu- 
tionists of  Tacubaya,  who  aimed  to  set 
aside  every  attempted  reform  and  make 
Comonfort  dictator.  That  plan  having 
failed,  he  left  the  country  But  in  1857 
the  constitution  had  been  accepted  by 
the  country — a lasting  foundation  laid 
for  the  future. 

This  result  had  been  accomplished 
through  the  influence  and  firmness  of 
Juarez  and  his  compatriots.  For  the 
first  time  in  her  history  a man  had  risen 
in  Mexico  who  apprehended  principles 
clearly,  and  who  could  and  did  from 
first  to  last,  through  heaviest  discour- 
agements and  disappointments,  disas- 
ters and  defeats,  abide  steadfastly  by 
those  principles  till  they  triumphed. 
Underneath  the  date  of  1857  should 
always  be  written  in  golden  letters  the 
name  of  Benito  Juarez  (Uhares).  It  is 
not  said  that  he  made  no  mistakes, 
committed  no  excess,  but  it  is  said  that 
if  the  other  public  men  of  Mexico  had 
had  his  earnestness  of  conviction  as  to 
principles,  his  firmness  and  courage  in 
maintaining  them,  the  country  could 
never  have  dragged  out  so  many  miser- 
able years  of  self-consuming  strife,  but 
would  long  before  have  carved  for  itself 
a standing  place  and  an  honorable 
name  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 
Benito  Juares  was  born  at  Ixtlan  of  the 
state  of  Oajaca  (Wa-ha-ca)  of  poor  In- 
dian parents,  who,  dying  when  he  was 
three  years  old,  left  him  an  orphan. 
The  ruins  of  an  adobe  hut  in  a ravine 
tangled  with  cacti  and  parasites,  near 
that  village,  are  all  that  now  remains 
of  the  birthplace  of  Mexico’s  Washing- 
ton. It  is  said  that  he  lived  with  an 
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uncle  till  he  was  twelve  years  old, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  until  then 
he  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and 
knew  nothing  beyond  the  tending  of  a 
few  cattle.  At  that  age  he  went  to 
Oajaca,  where  he  came  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  Sr.  Sala  Nuevo,  who  treated 
the  boy  like  a father,  and  assisted  him 
to  the  accomplishement  of  his  heart’s 
desire,  the  best  education  then  to  be 
obtained.  So  diligent  had  he  been  in 
the  use  of  these  late  opportunities  that 
he  was  not  behind  other  young  men  of 
his  age  when  he  decided  to  leave  the 
study  of  theology,  which  he  had  pur- 
sued for  a year,  and  take  up  that  of  law. 
At  that  time  Oajaca  was  an  educational 
centre,  and  the  seminary  where  he  had 
been  first  instructed  gave  all  its  influ- 
ence to  maintain  the  old  order  of 
things,  the  subjection  of  the  people  and 
the  absolute  rule  of  priest  and  king. 
But  it  had  been  invaded  by  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  and  the  questions  which 
were  to  engage  the  energies  of  his  life 
had  early  pressed  upon  the  attention  of 
the  thoughtful  student.  The  institute 
to  which  he  now  betook  himself  had 
been  founded  under  the  rising  influence 
of  the  opposite  opinions.  Being  of  the 
people,  and  knowing  himself  to  be  every 
whit  a man,  Juarez  believed  in  the  peo- 
ple. His  abilities  were  early  recog- 
nized both  in  his  college  and  by  his 
state.  In  the  one  he  was  professor  of 
canonical  law,  and  in  the  other  he  held 
many  important  offices.  His  connec- 
tion with  national  affairs  began  in  ’46, 
when  he  was  elected  member  of  the 
general  congress.  A year  later  he  was 
governor  of  his  own  state.  In  that  po- 


sition, in  which  he  continued  for  five  or 
six  years,  he  showed  an  administrative 
talent  that  made  him  known  as  a re- 
markable man.  When  Santa  Anna  as- 
sumed the  direction  of  public  affairs, 
for  the  last  time,  he  had  Juarez  im- 
prisoned and  privately  banished.  But 
his  opportunity  was  every  day  coming 
nearer.  In  ’55  he  found  his  way  back 
from  New  Orleans  to  Alvarez,  who  had 
“pronounced  for  the  plan  of  Ayutla.” 
Upon  the  success  of  that  plan,  he  was 
made  secretary  of  justice  under  Alva- 
rez. He  seized  this  opportunity  to 
issue  the  law  since  called  by  his  name, 
abolished  fueros , so  establishing  a pri- 
mary right  of  man,  the  equality  of  citi- 
zens before  the  law  and  the  right  of 
trial.  But  Comonfort,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Alvarez,  did  not  approve  of  his 
course,  and  would  gladly  have  seen 
the  fanatical  radical  retired  from 
public  life.  Nevertheless,  Juarez  was 
elected  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
bench,  which  made  him  at  the  same 
time  vice-president.  Then  it  was  that 
he  led  his  party  in  that  long  and  in- 
tensely heated  struggle  which  issued 
at  length  in  the  acceptance  of  the  con- 
stitution of  1857,  now  became  the 
organic  law  of  the  land.  But  sterner 
trials  awaited  him  as  the  champion  of 
its  principles.  When  Comonfort  fled 
and  left  the  capital  in  the  hands  of  the 
church  party,  who  had  instigated  the 
“ Plan  of  Tacubaya,”  Juarez  quietly  and 
firmly  claimed  his  right  to  succeed  to 
the  vacant  presidency.  For  safety  he 
went  to  Queretaro  (Ka-ra-ta-ro)  where 
he  issued  a proclamation  for  reorganiz- 
ing the  government,  and  sought  to  raise 
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forces  with  which  to  successfully  assert 
the  supremacy  of  the  constitution  and 
laws.  From  there  he  went  to  Vera 
Cruz,  where  his  claim  was  acknowledged 
by  the  United  States.  Weighted  and 
tied  as  he  was,  his  first  acts  bespoke 
his  unchangeable  aim.  By  his  authority 
as  president,  he  promulgated  as  laws 
the  propositions  so  hotly  discussed  in 
congress  in  ’56  and  since  added  to  the 
constitution,  but  not  then  accepted  as 
a part  of  that  instrument.  “ The  laws 
of  reform  ” secured  religious  liberty, 
established  the  independence  between 
church  and  state,  legalized  civil  mar- 
riage, declared  the  immense  real  estate 
of  the  clergy  to  be  national  property, 
and  directed  its  sale,  and  also  suppressed 
conventual  establishments  throughout 
the  land. 

This  action  naturally  aroused  the  in- 
tense hate  of  the  priesthood  and  church 
party  against  Juarez  and  the  Liberal 
party.  The  bitterest  struggle  of  these 
many  years  of  strife  ensued.  It  was  not 
till  1861  that  an  election  could  be  held. 
Then  by  an  overwhelming  majority  and 
in  accordance  with  the  constitution, 
Juarez  was  made  president.  He  set  to 
work  at  once  to  restore  and  build  up 
the  waste  places.  The  friends  of  re- 
construction began  to  hope  that  a bet- 
ter day  had  dawned.  But  in  ’64  the 
church  party,  led  by  Miramon,  had  so 
far  regained  control  as  to  be  able  to 
offer  the  crown  of  Mexico,  somewhat 
tarnished  by  disuse,  to  Maximilian, 
archduke  of  Austria.  All  the  world 
knows  the-  fateful  story  of  his  short  reign 
and  its  tragic  ending.  A gentle,  gra- 
cious man,  his  cruel  taking  off  will 


always  rouse  an  indignant  sympathy 
and  awake  an  indulgence  for  the  inter- 
vention that  its  own  merits  could  not 
claim.  Doubtless  Juarez  and  his  chiefs 
thought  the  sacrifice  of  Maximilian  a 
necessary  measure  of  state,  but  their 
refusal  to  pardon  or  release  the  amiable 
prince  will  always  be  set  down  to  their 
discredit.  Had  the  life  of  the  well 
meaning  but  too  weak  instrument  of 
Napoleo.n  been  spared,  there  would  have 
remained  lit'tle  else  but  ridicule  for  the 
attempt  to  set  aside  a legally  elected 
president  and  form  of  government,  and 
to  establish  a foreign  and  expensive 
monarchy  upon  the  exhausted  but  vol- 
canic soil  of  the  Montezumas.  Mean- 
while Juarez,  the  Washington  of  his 
country,  though  silent,  was  not  subdued. 
Pushed  to  the  wall  of  the  northern  fron- 
tier by  the  French  arms,  he  was  deserted 
by  all  but  a few  guerilla  troops  who,  in 
action,  more  often  fled  than  fought. 
But  still  he  was  able  to  prove  himself, 
though  an  almost  intangible,  yet  an 
uncrushable  enemy,  and  one  who  could 
calmly  abide  his  time- 

On  the  execution  of  Maximilian  in 
’67,  he  again  came  forward  to  the  sup- 
port of  his  country.  It  was  then  borne 
down  and  weighted  anew  by  an  enor- 
mous debt  of  more  than  seventy-five 
million  dollars.  This  debt  Maximilian 
had  contracted,  at  the  expense  of  the 
country,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
empire.  “When  Juarez  reentered  the 
capital  in  power,  it  was  amid  the  accla- 
mations of  the  common  people,  but  the 
senoras  were  clothed  in  mourning  for 
the  death  of  Maximilian,  and  the  upper 
classes  who  had  enjoyed  the  sunshine 
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of  royalty  remained  shut  in  their 
houses.” 

But  notwithstanding  all  opposition, 
this  sincere  patriot  was  able  to  have 
the  former  constitution  restored.  A 
general  election  was  called,  and  congress 
declared  the  reelection  of  Juarez  to  the 
presidency.  But  he  did  not  rule  in 
peace.  Dissatisfied  chieftains  excited 
insurrections  against  him,  and  revolu- 
tions continued  to  add  their  tragic 
effect  to  the  scenic  history  of  Mexico. 
Even  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  ’72, 
some  of  the  northern  provinces  were 
unsubdued.  But  none  of  these  things 
were  able  to  move  the  inflexibility  of 
his  purpose,  or  to  induce  him  to  give 
up  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  for 
Juarez  sought  not  his  own  but  his  coun- 
try’s wellbeing. 

Such  was  his  success  that  with  this 
administration  begins  that  subordina- 
tion of  personal  ambition  to  the  will  of 
the  majority,  that  supremacy  of  law 
that  constitutes  the  nerve  and  sub- 
stance of  Federative  government  and  in 
this  moment,  for  the  first  time,  may  it 
be  truly  said  to  have  triumphed  in 
Mexico. 

But  what  has  been  the  outcome  of 
this  long  contention  between  the  Latin 
notion  of  governing  for  the  benefit  of 
the  governor,  and  the  New  World  idea 
of  governing  for  the  benefit  of  the 
governed?  Is  there  any  effective  pro- 
tection for  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
men  under  the  new  order  that  the  old 
law  did  not  secure  ? How  is  the  Mex- 
ico of  to-day  actually  governed  ? As 
to  the  form  of  government  these  ques- 
tions are  easily  answered,  but  as  to  its 


practical  workings  they  are  not  *so 
easily  defined.  The  constitution  begins 
by  declaring  that  it  is  “ representative, 
Democratic,  Federal.”  It  asserts  that 
the  national  sovereignty  resides  essen- 
tially and  originally  in  the  people,  from 
whom  springs  all  public  power  ; that 
the  republic  is  composed  of  states  free 
and  sovereign  in  all  that  concerns  their 
interior  regimen,  but  united  in  a con- 
stitutional confederation  for  mutual 
help  and  defense.  There  are  twenty- 
seven  of  these  states,  one  Federal  dis- 
trict and  one  territory  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia. As  with  us,  both  the  states  and 
the  general  government  have  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  powers  divided 
into  the  three  natural  departments, 
legislative,  judicial  and  executive. 
There  is,  however,  no  such  width  of 
division  between  the  judicial  and  ex- 
ecutive departments  as  in  the  United 
States.  On  the  contrary,  the  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  bench  is  at  the 
same  time  vice-president,  and  in  case 
of  there  being  temporarily  or  absolutely 
no  President,  “he  enters  to  exercise 
that  power  until  a new  election  is  ac- 
complished.” That  is,  in  case  of  a 
vacancy,  the  chief  justice  becomes 
President.  As  in  the  United  States, 
there  are  two  chambers  of  the  general 
congress.  The  lower  house  “is  formed 
of  individuals  elected  in  their  entirety, 
each  two  years,  by  Mexican  citizens,” 
one  each  for  every  forty  thousand  in- 
habitants or  for  a fraction  thereof,  that 
is,  not  less  than  twenty  thousand.  The 
senate  is  elected  indirectly,  or  as  with  us, 
by  the  legislature,  in  the  first  instance, 
and  renews  itself  by  the  half  each  two 
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years.  It  is  intended  that  the  election 
of  the  President  shall  be  by  popular  and 
direct  vote.  His  term  is  four  years, 
and  by  recent  amendments  he  is  not 
eligible  for  a second  term.  His  cabi- 
net, all  of  whose  members  he  is  al- 
lowed to  appoint  and  remove  freely,  is 
composed  of  six  secretaries  of  state, 
called  for  further  distinction  : (i)  Of 

foreign  relations  ; (2)  of  government 

or  public  works  ; (3)  of  justice  and 
public  instructions  ; (4)  fomento  or  in- 
terior ; (5)  estates  and  public  credit,  or 
treasury;  and  (6)  of  war  and  marine. 

The  secretary  of  state  and  foreign 
relations  has  charge  of  all  foreign  rela- 
tions, the  consulates,  the  delineation 
and  the  preservation  of  the  limits  of  the 
Republic,  the  naturalization  of  foreign- 
ers, the  recording  of  commercial  houses 
and  foreign  companies,  the  legalization 
of  signatures ; he  is  also  the  depositor 
of  the  great  seal  of  the  nation,  the 
keeper  of  the  national  archives,  and 
has  charge  of  ceremonial  and  official 
publications. 

To  the  secretary  of  public  works 
belongs  the  department  of  statistics, 
liberty  of  industry  and  labor,  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  mining  exclusive  priv- 
ileges, internal  improvements,  including 
the  supervision  of  highways,  railroads, 
bridges,  canals,  light-houses,  telegraphs, 
colonization,  public  lands,  public  mon- 
uments, exhibitions  of  public  utility  or 
ornamentation  done  under  the  patron- 
age or  at  the  cost  of  the  national  treas- 
ury, the  preservation  of  the  national 
palaces  and  all  public  buildings,  and  he 
has  charge  of  geographical  and  astro- 
nomical surveys  and  observations, 


scientific  explorations  and  weights  and 
measures. 

The  secretary  of  justice  and  public 
instruction  has  charge  of  the  supreme, 
circuit  and  district  courts,  of  the  con- 
troversy that  may  arise  between  the 
Federal  tribunals  of  cases  of  privacy, 
expropriations  for  public  utility,  codes, 
of  the  collection  of  laws  and  decrees  of 
the  judicial  organization  in  the  Federal 
district  and  territories,  of  the  freedom 
of  teaching,  professional  titles,  national 
colleges,  special  schools,  academies, 
and  scientific,  artistic  and  literary  asso- 
ciations, libaries,  museums,  national 
antiquities,  lawyers  and  notaries,  and 
pardons. 

The  duties  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
and  of  the  interior,  consists  in  super- 
vising all  general  elections,  national 
congress,  constitutional  reforms,  terri- 
torial divisions  and  boundaries  between 
the  states.  It  is  his  duty  to  see  that 
the  constitution  is  enforced.  He  has 
charge  of  the  relations  between  the  ex- 
ecutive and  the  different  states,  public 
tranquility,  national  guard,  amnesties, 
civil  register,  right  of  citizenship,  right 
of  reunion  (meetings),  liberty  of  the 
press,  liberty  of  religion,  and  the  police 
of  that  department.  Fie  has  charge  of 
the  public  security  and  salubrity,  the 
postoffice,  the  national  festivities,  epi- 
demics, vaccination.  Fie  has  also 
charge  of  the  political  government  of 
the  Federal  district  and  its  adminis- 
tration, the  supervision  of  public  benev- 
olence, hospitals,  asylums,  prisons,  pen- 
itentiaries, houses  of  correction,  and 
public  printing. 

To  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  and 
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public  credit  belongs  the  administration 
of  all  federal  revenues,  tariff,  of  mara- 
time  custom  houses,  mints,  loans  and 
public  debt,  and  the  nationalization  of 
church  property. 

The  secretary  of  war  and  marine  has 
charge  of  the  standing  army,  the  na- 
tional navy,  the  national  guard  (when 
in  the  service  of  the  government),  the 
military  and  naval  schools,  military 
hospitals,  military  legislation,  military 
colonies,  judgments  of  court  martials, 
letters  of  marque,  the  inspection  of 
forts,  quarters,  arsenals,  military  stores 
and  federal  depots,  and  the  wild 
Indians.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
framework  is  much  like  our  own,  but 
when  we  examine  beyond  that  we  find 
provisions  against  dangers  that  we 
never  encountered,  and  restrictions 
upon  activities  of  which  we  have  had 
no  experience.  It  is  Spanish  fruit 
grafted  on  North  American  stock.  The 
constitution  guarantees  free  instruction^ 
the  exercise  of  the  professions,  the  free 
expression  of  thought  and  the  inviolable 
liberty  of  the  press,  with  only  such 
restrictions  as  those  that  morality  and 
the  rights  of  private  life  and  the 
public  peace  prescribed.  It  does  not 
recognize  “the  rights  of  judgment 
by  the  private  laws  and  especially 
tribunals.”  Before  this  pregnant  sen- 
tence fell  the  assumption  of  the 
church  to  set  aside  and  overrule  the 
authority  of  the  state  whenever  that 
authority  conflicted  with  its  own.  It 
was  the  sword  that  cut,  with  many  an- 
other oppressive  bond,  the  chains  of 
fear  by  which  the  inquisition  in  all  its 
force  had  been  maintained  in  the  new 


world.  Again  it  is  with  reference  to  the 
cruel  methods  by  which  the  church  en- 
forced its  authority,  which  methods 
had  naturally  crept  from  church  to 
state,  that  it  “ prohibits  the  penalty  of 
mutilation  and  infamy,  of  branding  or 
of  stripes,  and  of  torment  of  all  kinds.” 
It  was  in  order  to  cut  other  fingers  of 
the  hand  that  held  Mexico  in  its  relent- 
less grip  that  it  was  declared  “ that  no 
civil  or  ecclesiastical  corporation  can 
have  the  right  to  acquire  real  estate  in 
ownership,  or  to  administer  upon  the 
same,  except  for  the  direct  purposes  of 
the  institution,  as  in  the  case  of  a church 
which  may  be  held  for  warship  only.” 
And  it  was  again  to  cut  off  entirely  the 
the  same  hand,  that  would  not  loose  its 
suffocating  hold  upon  their  throats,  that 
the  Mexicans  added  to  their  constitu- 
tion the  declaration  of  “ the  liberty  of 
all  religions,  the  right  of  the  country  to 
appropriate  the  real  estate  of  thje  clergy 
and  that  marriage  shall  be  a civil  con- 
tract,” and  “ that  the  existence  of  mon- 
astic orders  cannot  be  permitted,  what- 
ever may  be  the  denomination  or  object 
with  which  they  pretend  to  be  erected.” 
Whatever  may  be  our  judgment  of  the 
abstract  right  of  these  measures,  there 
can  be  no  question  of  the  great  re- 
lief which  they  have  actually  af- 
forded Mexico.  The  simple  matter 
of  legalizing  civil  marriage  has  been 
an  immeasurable  benefit,  how  great 
we  could  hardly  understand  with- 
out knowing  that  the  system  of 
peonage  was  heavily  enforced  and 
strengthened  by  the  obligation  to  be 
married  by  a priest.  A peon’s  wages 
were,  according  to  his  occupation, 
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forty,  eighty  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars  a year.  He  was  se- 
verely bound  by  law  to  work  out  to 
his  master  any  debt  which  he  incurred 
by  spending  more.  The  priest  usually 
charged  five  or  six  dollars  for  the  mar- 
riage ceremony,  two  or  four  dollars  for 
the  baptism,  which  was  sure  to  be 
necessary  not  long  afterward,  and  eight 
or  ten  dollars  for  the  funeral  services 
and  masses  for  the  dead,  which  in  their 
large  ill-cared  for  families  were  likely 
to  be  wanted  not  infrequently.  As  the 
utmost  economy  would  not  have  en- 
abled the  laborer  to  lay  aside  these 
sums,  the  master  must  always  advance 
them  upon  his  wages.  So  that,  if  the 
poor  wretch  ventured  upon  any  domes- 
tic events  at  all,  he  stood  no  manner  of 
chance  of  escaping  from  the  legal  en- 
lacements  of  his  skillfully  contrived 
bondage.  Perhaps,  also,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  prove  the  abstract  right 
of  the  state  to  appropriate  the  property 
of  the  church.  But  at  the  time  that 
Rerdo  de  Tejada  brought  in  this  bill  it 
had  become  a pure  necessity.  It  was 
needful  to  self-preservation  so  to  release 
some  of  the  incredibly  vast  monied 
and  landed  possessions  of  the  Romish 
church  to  the  use  of  the  country. 
“ Commerce  was  languishing,  industry 
was  agonized,  immorality  in  all  parts 
was  at  a climax,  misery  was  general,  a 
mortal  desperation  had  invaded  the 
spirit.”  Nevertheless,  Juarez  had  only 
been  able  to  carry  forward  this  measure 
against  the  dense  religious  prejudices 
of  his  countrymen,  upon  the  singular 
but  adroit  plea  that  “ the  state  in  its 
hour  of  need  must  ever  be  the  chief 


pauper.”  Nor  was  this  all,  but  also  the 
situation  was  much  like  that  of  our  gov- 
ernment in  its  crisis  against  slavery. 
Had  freedom  waited  till  the  abstract 
right  of  our  United  States  government 
to  liberate  the  slaves  been  demon- 
strated, she  would  have  been  waiting 
still,  but  when  it  became  a matter  of 
self-defense,  when  it  was  “ do  this  or 
perish,”  the  knot  was  cut.  So  with 
Mexico.  It  was  not  alone  that  these 
resources  were  bitterly  needed,  but  also 
that  the  ground  must  be  taken  from 
under  the  feet  of  the  power  that  stood 
and  fought  so  stubbornly  against  all 
progress  in  liberty.  It  was  the  only 
means  of  saving  herself  alive  and 
crippling  the  foe. 

The  letter  of  the  new  law  then  cuts  off 
the  abuses  of  “African  slavery,  colonial 
restrictions  and  ecclesiastical  monopo- 
lies,” all  of  which  Mexico  had  to 
struggle  against  before  she  could  occupy 
the  standing  ground  of  common  liberty. 
It  opens  the  door  to  all  the  progress  of 
which  this  long  enduring  nation  may 
hereafter  show  itself  capable.  At  the 
same  time  we  are  not  surprised  to  know 
that  this  instrument  is  not  as  yet  entirely 
Carried  out,  nor  its  possible  good  effects 
fully  realized.  The  habits  of  centuries 
are  not  so  easily  changed,  the  character 
of  a nation  is  not  so  suddenly  recast. 
It  is  true  there  are  elections,  but  not  one- 
third  of  the  people  ever  vote  at  all,  and 
the  balloting  of  those  who  do  is  con- 
trolled by  the  army.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Mayas  of  Yucatan,  and  the 
Zapotecs  of  Oajaca,  always  more  intelli- 
gent than  the  northern  tribes,  the  Indian 
races,  as  a body,  cannot  be  induced  to 
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take  any  interest  whatever  in  an  election. 
Why  should  they?  In  the  peon,  hope, 
never  a very  active  Indian  virtue,  has 
long  been  benumbed  by  stolid  endur- 
ance. So  long  as  the  country  of  his 
forefathers  is  governed  by  whites,  be 
they  Spaniards  or  be  they  Creoles,  an 
election  is  none  of  his  affair.  It  belongs 
to  a world  above  his  own,  it  is  a chang- 
ing of  seats  among  the  gods,  that  brings 
no  change  of  masters,  and  but  the 
slightest  alleviation  of  his  lot.  There 
are  about  two  million  Spaniards,  Creoles 
and  foreigners  in  whose  hands  is  the 
entire  control  of  the  country.  But  even 
these  have  not  yet  learned  to  vote  with- 
out the  commanding  presence  of  the 
army,  perhaps  because  their  leaders 
have  not  permitted  them  to  try  the 
experiment.  There  is  always  a fresh 
gathering  of  troops  about  the  large 
cities  before  an  election.  The  roads 
leading  to  them  are  patrolled  and  gen- 
tlemen coming  in  whose  influence  and 
vote  might  prove  contrary  to  the  can- 
didate who  intends  to  be  elected,  are 
liable  to  be  politely  but  urgently  detained 
outside  the  city  till  the  election  is  over. 
But  should  such  an  one,  or  any  number 
of  others,  gain  access  to  the  polls,  it 
would  not  make  the  least  difference  in 
the  result.  They  do  not  “ repeat,”  that 
is  too  laborious.  They  do  this  thing 
better  in  Mexico,  or  at  least  more  easily. 
They  simply  fill  out,  by  imagination,  the 
number  of  votes  belonging  to  the  district, 
and  announce  the  result  they  had  in- 
tended to  secure.  An  English  gentle- 
man said  that,  being  in  one  of  the  large 
interior  towns  on  the  day  of  election, 
he  took  his  post  on  the  balcony  of  his 


hotel  in  sight  of  the  ballot  box,*at  six  in 
the  morning.  He  had  choclate  brought 
to  him  and  did  not  go  away  till  after  six 
in  the  evening.  He  counted  every  vote. 
There  were  not  two  hundred  cast.  Just 
the  same  the  papers  throughout  the 
country  announced  the  result  in  that 
town  as  seven  hundred  votes  for  one 
candidate,  and  eight  hundred  for  the 
candidate  predestined  to  election.  So 
late  as  December  of  ’8i  the  Monitor  of 
Mexico  complains  sadly  of  the  “ elec  • 
toral  farce,”  an  example  of  which  had 
just  been  furnished  by  the  election  of 
magistrates  for  the  supreme  bench.  The 
editor  calls  it  a “ simulacre  of  election 
that  respects  the  formulas  of  our  system 
while  it  burlesques  the  principles.” 
The  men,  he  says,  who  have  command 
of  the  situation  arrogate  to  themselves 
all  the  rights,  and  the  people  remain 
impassive.  Perhaps  there  are  not  any 
polls,  but  if  there  are,  not  even  the  flies 
stop  there.  Yet  the  list  of  scrutiny  will 
attribute  hundreds  of  thousands  of  votes 
to  the  individual  designed  by  the  presi- 
dent. He  energetically  charges  this 
state  of  things  upon  the  eternal  laziness 
of  the  people  and  declares  tha‘t  if 
they  cannot  be  aroused  to  their  duty, 
the  function  will  have  to  “ be  sus- 
pended.” But  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  undeniable  that  the  country  has 
made  more  advancement  in  the  twenty- 
five  years  since  the  acceptance  of  the 
new  law,  than  in  any  whole  century  of 
its  previous  existence.  Pronuncia 
mentos  have  gradually  diminished  in 
force  and  frequency.”  Practically  the 
president,  by  the  aid  of  the  army,  gov- 
erns the  country.  His  powers  are  more 
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ample  than  those  permitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  custom 
supports  him  by  the  exercise  of  even 
more  control  than  the  law  allows. 
Where  his  personal  control  and  the 
presence  of  the  army  extend,  there  the 
laws  are  to  a reasonable  extent  en- 
forced. Property  and  even  life  are 
usually  more  secure  in  the  cities  than 
in  towns  of  the  same  size  in  the  United 
States.  But  this  is  due  in  part  to  the 
oriental  manner  of  house  building, 
which  makes  a man’s  house  his  fort, 
and  in  part  to  the  natural  indolence  of 
the  people  which  forbids  them  to  exert 
themselves  very  much  even  to  commit 
theft  or  murder  ! But  where  no  troops 
are  stationed,  there  the  president  is 
powerless.  Over  wide  mountain  areas 
of  thinly  settled  country,  the  people  are 
really  subject  only  to  the  influence  of  a 
distant  padra  or  magistrate.  Such  dis- 
tricts are  often  most  peaceful,  but  again 
are  the  natural  habitats  of  brigands  and 
revolutions  ; the  terror  and  reproach  of 
Mexico.  Owing  to  the  composition  of 
the  army,  this  dependence  upon  it  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  common  law  is 
particularly  dangerous  to  the  wellbeing 
of  the  country.  Its  ranks  are  often 
recruited  from  the  laborers  in  the 
field  in  the  Falstaffian  manner,  or 
with  assistance  of  a lassoo,  or  worse  still, 
from  the  petty  criminals  of  the  cities. 
If  a man  is  caught  stealing  chickens  or 
taken  in  a street  brawl  he  is  sent  to 
serve  a term  in  the  army  No  one  will 
suppose  that  such  an  army  can  be  ani- 
mated by  loyalty,  or  be  surprised  to 
know  that  in  the  crisis  of  battle  the 
troops  often  desert  to  the  side  that 


promises  the  best  pay.  But  neverthe- 
less the  acceptance  of  the  new  decree 
has  opened  and  prepared  the  way  for 
all  growth.  It  is  undeniable  that  the 
country  has  made  more  advancement 
in  the  quarter  century  since  1857  than 
in  any  whole  century  of  its  previous  his- 
tory ; and  it  has  changed  more  in  the 
last  ten  years  than  in  all  the  three 
hundred  years  of  its  Spanish  depend- 
ence. The  progress  of  the  last  decade 
is  due  in  great  part  to  the  opening 
of  the  Mexican  railway  which  took  place 
in  1872,  our  last  significant  date.  Be- 
side the  direct  and  practical  assistance 
which  railroads  afford  to  the  occupa- 
tions of  men  in  all  departments  of  life, 
they  are  an  embodiment  of  invisible 
force,  a bond  of  unity  and  an  ever  pres- 
ent object  lesson  on  law  and  order, 
whose  influences  can  not  be  overesti- 
mated. In  the  last  days  of  Santa  Anna’s 
dominion,  he  contracted  with  an  English 
company  to  build  a railroad  from  Vera 
Cruz  to  Mexico  City.  The  road  was 
begun  in  1857.  Through  all  the  over- 
throws by  revolutions  and  by  the 
intervention  which  the  seat  of  power 
has  since  suffered  the  government,  or 
whoever  occupied  that  seat  when  it  was 
set  upright  on  its  legs,  has  always  con- 
firmed the  contract  made  by  him  and 
the  subventions  promised  have  event- 
ually, though  not  always  promptly,  been 
paid,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  diffi- 
culties of  the  route  and  to  delays  from 
political  disturbances,  and  the  plan  of 
building  the  road  from  both  ends  at 
once,  by  which  heavy  sums  were  paid 
for  packing  rails  over  the  mountains  to 
lay  them  down  at  the  upper  end.  This 
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little  but  remarkable  road  of  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three  miles  was  sixteen 
years  in  the  building,  and  its  cost  was 
over  thirty-six  million  dollars.  When 
the  last  rail  was  laid  the  Mexicans  fired 
cannons  and  gave  out  the  sweetest 
clangor  of  their  great  bells  to  the  rejoic- 
ing air.  And  well  they  might,  for  over 
those  steel  rails  that  sometimes  rise  so 
high  as  to  pierce  the  clouds,  have  come 
in  upon  them  the  tide  and  impulses  of 
modern  activities,  that  has  quickened 
and  increased  all  their  resources  of  life. 
In  this  decade  pronunciamentos  have 
diminished  in  force  and  frequency  till 
for  the  last  five  or  six  years  there  has 
been  no  political  disturbance  of  any 
consequence.  Exclusiveness,  that  child 
of  the  Spanish — of  hatred  and  fear  of 
the  foreigners — bigotry — have  yielded, 
in  some  measure,  to  the  knowledge 
that  immigration  is  a necessity  for  a 
country  whose  own  recuperative  strength 
is  slight,  and  that  freedom  of  worship 
is  a political  as  well  as  a spiritual  bene- 
fit. In  this  period  free  schools  have 
been  multiplied  and  the  postal  service 
has  greatly  enlarged  the  number  of 
its  offices  and  cheapened  the  rates  of 
carriage.  Other  railways  that  connect 
the  Mexican  capital  (incomparably  the 
most  beautiful  city  for  situation  on  the 
North  American  continent)  with  the 
main  cities  of  the  United  States  are 
being  rapidly  brought  to  completion. 

Telegraph  and  cable  wires  have  been 
laid,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  history 
a national  bank  with  agencies  at  the 
principal  cities  has  been  established. 
Many  new  manufactures  and  agricul- 
tural enterprises  have  been  under- 


taken. Mining  has  resumed  and  sur- 
passed its  ancient  profitableness.  This 
will  be  seen  from  the  single  fact 
that  the  highest  yield  of  the  mines 
in  any  year  of  the  colonial  period  was 
in  1805,  $27,165 ,888.  In  1880  it 

amounted  to  $350,000,000.  A full  and 
constant  flow  of  immigration  has  set  in. 
“ Every  barque  comes  charged  with 
colonists.”  The  hotels  are  full  to  over- 
flowing with  parties  traveling  for  pleas- 
ure and  for  business,  a large  proportion 
of  whom  are  Americans  who  are  espe- 
cially welcomed.  Indeed,  the  past 
being  forgiven,  there  is  a marked 
change  in  the  feeling  of  Mexico  toward 
the  United  States,  to  which,  probably, 
nothing  has  more  contributed  than  the 
missions  of  the  American  churches. 
These  have  assured  the  people  of  the 
right  feeling  of  the  better  part  of  the 
United  States  toward  them.  Now  they 
turn  with  amity  to  this  nation  as  to  a 
strong  and  helpful  neighbor.  There  is 
no  better  evidence  of  this  change  than 
the  proposition  which  they  have  made 
for  a reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  which  shall  do  away  with  the 
restrictive  tariff  that  have  so  long  kept 
down  and  cramped  the  business  rela 
tions  of  the  two  countries.  It  would 
seem  to  be  our  part  to  show  a like  gen- 
erosity, and  to  extend  to  them  such 
encouragement  and  help  as  will  enable 
them  to  carry  into  effect  their  present 
resolutions  to  increase  their  commerce 
with  ourselves  and  other  nations,  to  im- 
prove their  schools,  to  has  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  and  to  know  God’s 
truth  for  themselves. 

The  present  government  officers  of 
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Mexico  (1886)  are  as  follows  : Presi- 

dent, General  Porfirio  Diaz ; minister 
of  relations,  Ignacio  Marsscal ; minister 
of  war,  Pedro  Hinjosa  , minister  of  gov- 
ernment, Manuel  Romero  Rubio  ; min- 
ister of  Hacisudar  (interior),  Manuel 


Dublan ; minister  of  justice,  Joaquin 
Baranda  ; minister  of  fomento,  Carlos 
Pacheco ; minister  of  treasury,  Fran- 
cisco Espinosa  ; minister  of  postmaster 
general,  Francisco  Gochicoa. 

E.  P.  Allen. 


SKETCHES  OF  WESTERN  CONGRESSMEN. 
III. 

GENERAL  CHARLES  H.  GROSVENOR. 


An  enumeration,  in  any  form,  of  the 
men  in  this  generation  who  have  won 
honor  and  public  recognition  for  them- 
selves, and  at  the  same  time  have 
honored  the  state  to  which  they  belong, 
could  not  be  complete  without  reference 
to  the  one  whose  name  is  given  above. 
In  the  field,  at  the  bar,  in  the  halls  of 
legislation  and  on  the  hustings,  General 
Charles  H.  Grosvenor  has  for  years 
been  a force,  and  a force  in  the  right 
direction.  With  convictions  of  an 
intense  nature,  and  yet  no  bigotry,  he 
has  spoken  out  in  many  ways  for  that 
which  be  believed  to  be  right,  and  his 
voice  has  been  heard  and  heeded  by 
others.  Making  no  claim  to  be  better 
or  greater  than  others,  he  has  proved 
the  right  of  leadership,  and  has  tried 
to  make  his  party  and  his  politics  but 
avenues  through  which  he  might  work 
for  the  country’s  good. 

The  family  to  which  General  Gros- 
venor belongs  is  one  of  the  earliest 
among  the  settlers  of  New  England. 
John  Grosvenor,  the  founder  of  the 


family  in  America,  died  at  Roxbury, 
Massachusetts,  in  1690,  leaving  six  sons 
from  whom  all  of  tnat  name  now  in  the 
country  are  believed  to  have  descended. 
One  of  the  descendants  of  this  pioneer, 
Thomas  Grosvenor,  the  grandfather  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a soldier 
in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  serving 
on  General  Washington’s  staff,  with  the 
rank  of  colonel.  In  later  life  he 
became  distinguished  as  judge  of  the 
circuit  court  of  Connecticut,  and  was 
also  for  several  years  a member  of  the 
governor’s  council.  His  son,  Peter 
Grosvenor,  removed  with  his  family  to 
Athens  county,  in  1838,  where  he  located 
and  made  for  himself  a home.  He  was 
a man  of  fine  natural  qualities,  and  had 
fought  in  the  service  of  his  country  in 
1812.  At  the  time  of  their  removal  to 
the  new  west,  Charles  H.  was  but  three 
years  of  age,  having  been  born  at 
Pomfret,  Windham  county,  Connecticut, 
on  September  20,  1833.  His  early  edu- 
cation was  received  in  the  schools  of 
Athens  county,  “ supplemented,”  as  one 
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writer  has  truthfully  said,  “ by  private 
study,  in  which  his  mother,  a lady  of 
marked  character  and  intelligence,  af- 
forded him  great  assistance  ; and  it  is, 
no  doubt,  due  in  a large  measure,  to 
her  assiduous  care  in  directing  his  early 
education  that  many  of  those  rare 
qualities  that  have  since  distinguished 
him  in  public  life  were  developed.”  He 
was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources  at  an 
early  age ; and  after  the  plan  followed 
by  so  many  of  our  eminent  men, 
when  in  search  for  the  means  for  a 
more  extended  education,  went  into  the 
schoolroom  when  secure  in  the  English 
branches  and  taught  others.  With  the 
means  thus  secured,  he  added  to  his 
own  stock  of  knowledge  as  he  could, 
and  was  finally  able  to  enter  upon  the 
career  toward  which  his  purpose  and 
aspirations  had  long  tended.  He  began 
the  study  of  law  under  the  direction  of 
Hon.  Lot  L.  Smith,  reading  as  he  could 
while  teaching  school,  attending  store, 
and  working  on  a farm.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  Athens  in  1857,  and 
at  once  entered  upon  practice.  In  1858 
he  formed  a partnership  with  Hon.  S.  S. 
Knowles,  that  lasted  until  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war.  The  firm  was  one  of 
the  foremost  in  Athens  county,  and 
from  the  first  the  young  lawyer  proved 
himself  the  possessor  of  those  strong 
qualities  and  clear  powers  of  reasoning 
that  have  been  among  the  marked 
characteristics  of  his  mature  years. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion,  the  spirit  that  had  stirred 
his  grandfather  in  1776  and  his  father 
in  1812,  was  at  work  within  him,  and  he 
was  among  the  first  to  offer  his  services 


in  his  country’s  defense.  He  enlisted 
as  a private  soldier  and  shouldered  his 
musket  with  the  rest.  He  was  promoted 
to  major,  and  in  1863  was  again  pro- 
moted to  a lieutenant-colonelcy.  He 
was  a brave  and  true  soldier,  doing  his 
duty  wherever  it  was  found,  and  ready 
at  all  times  to  give  himself  in  any  way 
to  the  Union  cause.  At  the  battle  of 
Nashville,  he  was  in  command  of  a 
brigade,  and  for  gallant  service  on  the 
field  was  recommended  for  promotion 
by  General  James  B.  Steadman,  whose 
recommendation  was  thus  endorsed  by 
General  George  H.  Thomas  : “ Respect- 
fully forwarded,  and  earnestly  recom- 
mended. Lieutenant-colonel  Grosve- 
nor  has  served  under  my  command 
since  November,  1862,  and  has  on  all 
occasions  performed  his  duties  with  in- 
telligence and  zeal.”  In  response  there- 
to he  was  breveted  colonel  and  briga- 
dier-general; and  in  April,  1865  he  was 
raised  to  the  full  rank  of  colonel,  with 
the  brevet  title  of  brigadier-general. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  General 
Grosvenor  returned  to  Athens,  and 
resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
to  ^hich  he  has  since  industriously 
given  himself,  except  on  such  occasions 
as  he  has  been  in  the  service  of  the 
public.  The  first  legal  firm  to  which  he 
belonged  on  his  return  home  was  that 
of  Grosvenor  & Dana,  his  partner  being 
J.  M.  Dana,  esq.  This  connection 
lasted  for  nearly  fourteen  years.  He 
then  became  a partner  of  the  law  firm 
of  Grosvenor  & Jones,  at  Athens,  and 
Grosvenor  & Vorhes,  at  Pomeroy,  the 
latter  firm  coming  into  being  in  1868. 

General  Grosvenor  has  always  been 
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a Republican,  not  merely  in  name  but 
as  a matter  of  principle,  and  because 
he  has  studied  out  the  matter  for  him- 
self and  believes  that  he  has  a firm  and 
sure  foundation  for  his  faith.  He  has 
always  been  a leader  in  the  politics  of 
this  section  of  the  state,  and  for  the  last 
twenty  years  has  been  high  in  the  coun- 
cils of  his  party,  both  in  state  and  in 
nation.  One  soon  comes  to  view  him 
as  a party  leader  who  can  be  trusted. 
To  a courage  that  nothing  can  shake,  he 
unites  a degree  of  prudence  that  is 
almost  phenomenal.  He  can  forecast 
the  outcome  of  events  with  admirable 
sureness,  and  is  a true  reader  of  the 
mind  of  the  people.  He  never  makes 
mistakes  that  lead  those  who  follow 
him  into  disaster.  While  he  believes 
in  reform  in  its  truest  sense,  and  the 
application  of  high  principle  to  party 
and  pubjic  affairs,  he  still  takes  note  of 
the  exigencies  of  the  situation,  and  does 
not  seek  to  force  action  or  legislation 
beyond  a practical  point.  As  a de- 
bater and  parliamentarian  he  has  no 
superiors,  and  as  a political  platform 
orator  his  services  are  in  demand  the 
country  over.  Thus  equipped  by  nature 
and  experience  for  public  life,  he  has 
been  again  and  again  called  to  public 
service.  On  his  return  from  the  war  he 
was  nominated  by  the  Republicans  for 
the  state  senate,  but  the  political  strength 
of  his  district  was  on  the  other  side  in 
that  year,  and  he  was  not  elected.  In 
1873  he  was  elected  to  the  Ohio  house 
of  representatives  from  Athens  county, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
hardworking  among  the  members  of  the 
general  assembly.  He  was  a member 


of  the  committee  on  judiciary,  that  on 
insurance,  and  on  revision,  and  was  also 
made  a member'of  the  select  committee 
to  investigate  the  public  works,  and  one 
on  express  and  telegraph  companies.  In 
1875  he  was  reelected  to  the  house,  and 
such  had  been  his  record,  and  such  was 
the  growth  of  his  popularity,  that  he  was 
made  the  speaker  of  the  house  during 
his  second  term  and  served  with  signal 
ability.  As  has  been  well  said  of  his 
legislative  career:  “As  as  a legislator 

General  Grosvenor  made  an  exception- 
ally high  record.  His  great  oratorical 
powers,  united  with  indefatigable  indus- 
try, and  a remarkable  conception  of  re- 
quirements, rendered  him  a formidable 
antagonist  in  debate.  A Republican  of 
the  pronounced  type,  he  was  jealously 
watchful  of  the  interests  of  his  party, 
as  many  of  his  speeches  attest.  His 
speeches  are  replete  with  sentiment  and 
sound  logic,  and  the  manner  of  their 
delivery  forcible  and  convincing." 

General  Grosvenor  has  ably  filled  a 
number  of  purely  political  missions  in 
the  interest  of  his  party.  He  was  a 
presidential  elector  on  the  Grant  ticket 
in  1872,  and  was  selected  by  the  Ohio 
authorities  to  carry  the  returns  to  Wash- 
ington. He  was  an  elector-at-large  for 
the  Ohio  Republicans  in  1880,  and  made 
over  seventy  speeches  during  the  cam- 
paign in  favor  of  Garfield  and  Arthur, 
speaking  in  five  states.  On  the  election 
of  these  gentlemen,  after  the  Ohio  elec- 
toral college  had  cast  its  vote,  a propo- 
sition was  made  in  that  body  to  visit 
General  Garfield  at  Mentor.  The  visit 
was  made  on  December  2,  and  General 
Grosvenor  was  selected  to  deliver  the 
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address  of  congratulation,  which  he  did 
with  rare  felicity  and  a manly  directness 
that  went  to  the  heart  of  the  President- 
elect. 

The  most  recent  public  labor  of  Gen- 
eral Grosvenor  for  his  party  and  the 
people  was  by  his  service  as  a member 
of  the  National  house  of  representatives. 
He  was  nominated  for  congress  by  ac- 
clamation by  the  Republicans  of  the 
present  Fourteenth  district  of  Ohio,  in 
1884.  The  five  counties  composing 
that  district  had  given  Governor  Foraker 
some  thirty-two  hundred  majority  the 
year  before,  but  on  this  occasion  Gen- 
eral Grosvenor  carried  them  by  the 
magnificent  majority  of  five  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-eight.  He 
received  the  largest  majority  ever  given 
to  any  candidate  for  congress  in  Athens, 
his  home  county.  On  March  1,  1885, 
he  took  his  seat  in  Washington,  where 
he  became  a member  of  the  committee 
on  rivers  and  harbors.  He  gave  an 
admirable  service  on  that  committee, 
and  those  who  know  him  and  his  influ- 
ence among  men,  need  not  be  told  that 
he  earnestly  and  successfully  worked  for 
the  best  interests  of  Ohio  while  in  that 
important  position.  The  new  district 
was  made,  or  rather  the  old  one  restored, 
and  he  found  himself  in  the  present  Fif- 
teenth district,  and  in  that  he  was 
recently  renominated  for  congress  by 
acclamation.  Such  endorsement  is  of  a 
character  of  which  any  man  can  be 
proud,  yet  it  is  only  a deserved  tribute 
and  an  honor  that  has  been  well  earned. 

General  Grosvenor  is  often  in  demand 
in  states  other  than  Ohio,  when  the  party 
to  which  he  belongs  finds  itself  in  need 


of  close  and  hard  work  to  win  the  day. 
He  always  responds  when  his  business 
will  permit.  As  an  illustration  of  his 
manner  of  response  and  labor  for  others 
in  such  emergencies,  I take  the  liberty 
of  reproducing  this  account  of  one 
campaign  in  which  he  took  an  effective 
part : The  Maine  campaign  of  1879 

has  been  reverted  to  as  the  “greatest 
speaking  campaign  of  modern  times.” 
At  its  inauguration  most  of  the  Repub- 
licans considered  the  state  hopelessly 
Democratic — a conclusion  forced  upon 
them  by  the  fact  that  the  Democratic- 
Greenback  majority  in  the  state  the 
year  previous  was  fully  thirteen  thou- 
sand votes.  The  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine 
and  other  distinguished  Republican 
leaders  in  that  state  appreciated  the 
need  of  effective  speakers  for  that  cam- 
paign. Mr.  Blaine  dispatched  a very 
urgent  request  for  the  services  of  Gen- 
eral Grosvenor.  He  accepted  the  invi- 
tation and  left  Ohio  for  Maine  August 
10,  and  spoke  at  Portland,  on  August  13. 
He  spoke  in  all  thirty  times,  his  stay 
covering  a period  of  several  weeks,  in 
which  he  fully  vindicated  his  reputation 
as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  popular 
orators  of  the  day — an  orator  from  the 
people’s  own  heart.  Some  of  his  plat- 
form addresses  during  that  tour  have 
been  pronounced  by  competent  authority 
as  among  the  finest  ever  heard  in  Amer- 
ican politics.  The  following  brief  ex- 
tract from  one  of  them  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  mental  and  moral  force  and 
tone  of  his  thought,  and  his  eloquent 
and  direct  manner  of  statement.  “ I 
appeal  to  you,”  he  said,  “that  you 
stand  by  the  record  this  grand  old  Pine- 
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tree  state  has  made  since  1861.  T appeal 
to  you  that  you  go  not  back  upon  the 
record  you  made  inwar.  I conjure  you, 
by  the  pride  you  have  in  your  past,  in 
making  the  history  of  the  great  rebellion, 
you  do  no  t undo  the  results  your  gal- 
lant dead  lost  their  lives  to  achieve. 
Could  they  to-day  look  down  upon  these 
scenes  of  political  strife,  and  hear  the 
bitter  utterances  of  the  Blackburns  and 
Stephenses  of  the  late  rebellion,  from 
that  ‘eternal  camping  grounds ’ where 
their  ‘ silent  tents  are  spread,’  they  would 
join  me  in  this  appeal.  You  owe  some- 
thing to  the  glorified  dead  of  your  proud 
state.  Stand  by  the  record  this  state 
has  made  in  the  councils  of  the  Nation 
in  all  this  long  night  of  reconstruction 
and  restoration  of  national  credit.  Stand 
by  the  men  of  your  state  who,  in  con- 
gress and  cabinet,  have  shed  unfading 
luster  upon  your  name.  To  your  state 
has  been  assigned  more  than  once  in 
congress  the  post  of  leader,  when  great 
questions  have  been  met  and  settled. 
To  the  strong  and  unerring  statesman- 
ship of  your  sons,  and  the  audacious  but 
patriotic  and  wise  leadership  of  the 
peerless  plumed  knight  of  the  gallant  old 
state  of  Maine,  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try owe  a debt  they  cannot  pay.” 

The  characteristic  incident  growing 
out  of  his  services  during  the  war,  so 
well  attests  the  patriotic  and  unselfish 
nature  of  his  devotion  to  that  cause,  that 
I cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  touch 
upon  it  here.  And  the  story  can  be  told 
in  no  better  way  than  to  reproduce 
the  letter  in  which  General  Grosvenor 
with  a generosity  very  unusual  in 
these  times,  returned  to  the  government 


nearly  five  thousand  dollars  in  cash — 
not  because  it  was  not  legally  and  mor- 
ally his,  but  because  he  was  able  to  live 
without  the  aid  of  the  government  and 
would  not  take  advantage  of  its  offer 
unless  in  actual  need  thereof.  The 
letter  is  that  of  an  honest  man  and  pat- 
riot, and  is  in  full  as  follows  : 

Athens,  Ohio,  December  23,  1882. 

Colonel  W.  W.  Dudley,  Commissioner  of  Pen- 
sions— Dear  Sir ; It  is  said  in  the  special  news 
from  Washington  in  the  newspapers  that  my  claim 
for  invalid  pension,  No.  405,657  has  been  allowed, 
and  that  the  arrears  amount  to  $4,679.  I have  not 
received  the  check,  but  answer  the  report  to  be  true. 

In  1880,  a few  days  before  the  time  fixed  by  law 
for  filing  claims  had  elapsed,  rising  from  a terrible 
attack  of  a malady  with  which  I have  suffered 
greatly  since  the  war,  I applied  for  a pension.  The 
injury  to  my  shoulder  caused  by  a railroad  accident 
during  the  war,  which  has  been  steadily  growing 
more  and  more  alarming,  suggested  permanent  in- 
capacity for  work  with  my  pen,  while  the  other  afflic- 
tion had  long  since  been  pronounced  incurable. 
Hence,  as  a matter  of  precaution  and  duty  to  those 
dependent  upon  me,  I made  the  application.  I did 
it  for  safety  alone,  not  intending  to  follow  it  with 
proof  unless  my  necessities  drove  me  to  it.  In  June, 
1881,  after  my  application  had  been  on  file  a year, 
and  up  to  which  time  I had  done  nothing  to  push  it, 
a newspaper  published  of  me  and  this  application  a 
charge  clearly  made  by  innuendo  that  the  claim  was 
fraudulent  and  the  application  false.  The  publica- 
tion was  made  by  an  open  and  bitter  enemy,  and 
with  open  and  avowed  intention  to  ruin  me.  More- 
over, he  placed  in  the  pension  office  a charge  and 
notice  to  the  government  that  the  claim  was  a false 
one,  and  ought  not  to  be  granted  under  these  circum- 
stances. I had  no  choice  but  to  offer  such  evidence 
as  I had  to  support  the  claim.  In  June  last  I 
handed  you  such  proof,  and  thanks  to  your  very 
great  kindness,  immediate  action  was  had.  My 
army  record  was  searched  and  found  to  be  without 
a blemish.  I was  subjected  to  a careful  examination 
by  a medical  board  of  skillful,  honorable  examiners. 
The  result  was  the  allowance  of  the  claim  upon  the 
highest  grade  of  disability  not  accompanied  by  the 
loss  of  limb  or  eye. 

Thus  my  position  in  the  matter  has  been  vindi- 
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cated,  the  honesty  of  the  claim  established,  and  that 
which  is  worth  more  than  money  to  my  children — 
my  good  name— left  unaffected. 

But  I am  not  poor,  and  while  I have  worked  much 
of  the  time  since  the  war  in  great  weakness,  and 
often  extreme  suffering,  I have  been  able  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  work  in  my  profession,  and  have  up  to 
this  time  succeeded  in  supporting  my  family  and  pro- 
moting the  education  of  my  children. 

I do  not  know  how  long  even  this  ability  will  last, 
but  for  all  the  time  which  is  past  I will  not  take  the 
pension.  I therefore  beg  of  you  to  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  to  so  cancel  this  check  for 
arrears  as  will  bar  the  right  to  any  future  recovery, 
and  thereby  cancel  that  much  of  the  obligation  to  me 
the  government  has  so  generously  undertaken.  With 
thanks  for  the  kindness  shown  me  by  yourself  and 
Major  Clark,  deputy  commissioner,  and  with  assur- 
ance of  my  high  esteem  for  both,  I am  your  obedi- 
ent servant, 

C.  H.  Grosvenor. 

From  all  that  has  gone  before,  some 
idea  of  the  personality  of  General 
Grosvenor  can  be  gained.  His  natural 
powers  have  been  strengthened  by  an 
unusual  experience  and  a wide  ac- 
quaintance with  public  men  the  coun- 
try over.  What  he  is  in  public  life, 


he  is  in  private  life.  Thoroughly  in 
earnest,  and  believing  whatever  he  does 
believe  with  all  the  strength  and  warmth 
of  an  intense  nature,  he  does  not  always 
touch  men  tenderly,  but  strikes  from 
the  shoulder  when  there  is  striking  to 
be  done.  His  friendships  are  many  and 
warm,  and  his  loyalty  to  those  who 
trust  him  is  of  the  absolute  kind.  When 
the  contest  with  a foe  is  over,  no  man 
can  be  more  generous  than  he,  and  he 
does  not  carry  political  enmity  into 
private  life.  Warm-hearted  and  gen- 
erous in  his  social  relations,  he  is  loved 
best  by  those  who  know  him  best. 

Genera.1  Grosvenor  was  married  on 
December  i,  1858,  to  Samantha  Stew- 
art of  Athens  county,  who  died  on  April 
2,  1866,  leaving  one  daughter.  He  was 
again  married  on  May  21,  1867,  to 
Louise  H.  Currier,  also  of  Athens 
county. 


Henry  K.  James. 
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FIFTY  YEARS  OF  WISCONSIN  HISTORY. 

[Continued  from  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  828-838.] 

II. 

WISCONSIN  AS  A STATE. 


Of  the  five  states  formed  out  of  the 
territory  lying  northwest  of  the  Ohio 
river,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Great  Lakes  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Mississippi,  the  last  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Union  was  Wisconsin.  The  geo- 
graphical outlines  of  the  state  are  easily 
understood.  It  has  Minnesota  and 
Michigan  on  the  north  ; the  state  last- 
mentioned  on  the  east ; on  the  south, 
Illinois,  Iowa  and  Minnesota  ; on  the 
west,  the  two  last-named  states.  Ex- 
cept on  the  south,  its  boundary  lines 
are  nearly  all  water  lines.  It  has  Lake 
Michigan  on  the  east ; on  the  north- 
east and  north,  Green  bay,  Menominee 
and  Brule  rivers,  Lake  Vieux  Desert, 
the  Montreal  river,  Lake  Superior  and 
the  St.  Louis  river  ; and  on  the  west, 
the  St.  Croix  and  Mississippi  rivers. 
Its  land  area  is  53,924  square  miles; 
and,  in  respect  to  size,  it  ranks  with  the 
other  states  as  the  fifteenth.  It  is  known 
as  one  of  the  North  Central  states  east 
of  the  Mississippi. 

When  admitted  as  a state  the  extent 
of  Wisconsin  was  not  made  identical 
with  the  Territory,  the  history  of  which 
has  previously  been  given.  The  west- 
ern boundary,  as  defined  by  the  consti- 


tution, was  so  far  to  the  eastward  as  to 
leave  out  a full  organized  county,  with 
a sheriff,  clerk  of  court,  judge  of  probate 
and  justices  of  the  peace.  A bill  had 
been  introduced,  at  a previous  session 
in  congress,  to  organize  a territorial 
government  for  Minnesota,  including 
the  region  not  taken  in  on  the  admis- 
sion of  Wisconsin,  but  it  failed  to  be- 
come a law.  Thereupon,  John  Catlin, 
who  was  secretary  for  the  Territory  of 
Wisconsin  when  it  became  a state,  is- 
sued a proclamation  as  acting  governor 
for  the  district  left  out,  ordering  an 
election  for  congressional  delegate.  H. 
H.  Sibley  was  the  successful  candidate, 
and  he  was  admitted  to  a seat  on  the 
floor  of  the  house  of  representatives. 
This  facilitated  and  hastened  the  pas- 
sage of  a law  for  the  creation  and  or- 
ganization of  Minnesota  Territory. 

It  was  twenty-one  days  previous  to 
the  date  of  Wisconsin  being  admitted 
into  the  Union,  that  the  first  election 
was  held,  not -only  for  state  officers  but 
for  members  of  the  legislature  and  con- 
gress. This  was  on  the  eighth  day  of 
May,  1848.  The  constitution  provided 
for  the  election  of  a governor,  lieutenant- 
governor,  secretary  of  state,  treasurer, 
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and  attorney-general ; it  divided  the 
state  into  nineteen  senatorial  and  sixty- 
six  assembly  districts  (in  each  of  which 
one  member  was  elected),  and  into  two 
congressional  districts)  in  each  of  which 
one  member  of  congress  was  elected).  * 
The  first  legislature,  in  joint  convention, 
on  the  seventh  of  June,  1848,  canvassed 
the  votes  given  on  the  eighth  of  May 
for  state  officers  and  the  two  represen- 
tatives in  congress,  and  on  the  same 
day  the  former  were  sworn  into  office, 
as  follow  : Nelson  Dewey,  governor  ; 

John  E.  Holmes,  lieutenant-governor; 
Thomas  McHugh,  secretary  of  state; 
Jairus  C.  Fairfield,  treasurer ; James 
S.  Brown,  attorney-general.  The  mem- 
bers elected  to  congress  were  : For  the 

first  district,  William  Pitt  Lynde;  for 
the  second  district,  Mason  C.  Darling. 

The  first  important  business  of  the 
first  legislature  f was  the  election  of 
two  United  States  senators.  The  suc- 
cessful candidates  were  Henry  Dodge 
and  Isaac  P.  Walker.  J The  constitu- 
tion vested  the  judicial  power  of  the 
state  in  a supreme  court,  circuit  court, 
courts  of  probate,  and  justices  of  the 
peace.  The  circuit  judges  were  also 
judges  of  the  supreme  court.  The 
state  was  divided  into  five  judicial 

* The  senatorial  and  assembly  districts  have  been 
increased  from  time  to  time  until  there  are  now 
thirty-three  of  the  former  and  one  hundred  of  the 
latter— the  maximum  allowed  by  the  constitution. 

+ There  have  been  forty-two  sessions  of  the  legis- 
lature—thirty-six  regular,  and  the  residue  adjourned 
or  extra  sessions. 

X Besides  these  two  senators,  there  have  since  been 
elected— Charles  Durkee,  J.  R.  Doolittle,  T.  O. 
Howe,  M.  H.  Carpenter,  Angus  Cameron,  Philetus 
Sawyer  and  John  C.  Spooner,  the  two  last  named 
being  now  (1886)  in  office. 


rcuits.  Edward  V.  Whiton  was 
chosen  judge  of  the  first  circuit ; Levi 
Hubbell,  of  the  second;  Charles  H. 
Larrabee,  of  the  third;  Alexander  W. 
Stow,  of  the  fourth ; and  Mortimer  M. 
Jackson,  of  the  fifth  circuit.  § By  a 
provision  of  the  constitution,  the  legis- 
lature was  given  power  to  provide  by  law, 
if  they  should  think  it  expedient  and 
necessary,  for  the  organization  of  a sep- 
arate supreme  court.  This  was  done 
in  1852.  E.  V.  Whiton  was  elected 
chief-justice;  Samuel  Crawford  and 
Abram  D.  Smith,  associate  justices. 
There  are  now  four  associate  justices. 
The  following  gentlemen  constitute  the 
court  at  the  present  time : Orsamus 

Cole,  chief-justice ; William  P.  Lyon, 
Harlow  S.  Orton,  David  Taylor  and  John 
B.  Cassody,  associate  justices.  On  the 
twelfth  day  of  June,  1848,  Andrew  G. 
Miller  was  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  district  judge  of 
the  United  States  district  court  for 
Wisconsin.  || 

By  the  qualifications  of  all  of  the  be- 
fore mentioned  officers,  and  the  entering 
by  them  upon  the  duties  of  their  respec- 
tive offices,  the  state  of  Wisconsin 
started  upon  its  successful  career,  the 
recital  of  which,  to  the  present  time,  will 
now  be  briefly  attempted  ; but  first,  the 
better  to  understand  the  country  wherein 

§ These  circuits  have  been  increased  in  number 
until  there  are  now  fourteen. 

||  In  1870,  the  state  was  divided  into  two  districts 
— the  eastern  and  western — Andrew  G.  Miller  re- 
maining judge  of  the  first  named,  while  James  C. 
Hopkins  was  made  judge  of  the  last.  The  succes- 
sor of  Judge  Miller  was  James  H.  Howe  and  his 
successor,  Charles  E.  Dyer,  now  in  office.  Ro- 
manzo  Bunn,  the  present  judge  of  the  western  dis- 
trict, succeeded  Judge  Hopkins. 
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is  to  be  laid  our  story,  let  us  take  a 
bird’s-eye  view  of  its  topography. 

The  surface  features  of  Wisconsin 
presents  a configuration  between  what  is 
mountainous  on  the  one  hand,  and  a mo- 
notonous level  on  the  other.  The  state 
occupies  a swell  of  ground  lying  between 
three  notable  depressions  : Lake  Mich- 
igan on  the  east,  Lake  Superior  on  the 
north,  and  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
on  the  west.  From  these  depressions, 
the  surface  slopes  upward  to  the  summit 
altitudes.  Scattered  over  the  state  are 
prominent  hills,  but  no  mountains. 
Some  of  these  hills  swell  upward  into 
rounded  domes ; some  rise  symmetri- 
cally into  conical  peaks  ; some  ascend 
precipitously  into  castellated  towers; 
and  some  reach  prominence  without 
regard  to  beauty  of  form  or  conven- 
ience of  description.  The  highest  peak 
in  the  southwest  part  of  the  state  is  the 
West  Blue  Mound  ; in  the  eastern  part, 
Lapham’s  Peak  ; in  the  central  part, 
Rib  Hill ; in  the  northern  part,  the  crest 
of  the  Penokee  range.  The  drainage 
systems  correspond,  in  general,  to  the 
topographical  features  before  described. 
The  face  of  the  state  is  the  growth  of 
the  geologic  ages  furrowed  by  the  tear- 
drops of  the  skies. 

Wisconsin  started  out  as  a Democratic 
state  : all  the  state  officers  were  Demo- 
crats ; both  members  of  congress  were 
Democrats  ; and  the  first  legislature  was 
largely  Democratic  in  both  houses. 
The  Whig  element,  nevertheless,  was 
not  to  be  despised  ; for  Dewey’s  major- 
ity as  governor,  in  a vote  of  more  than 
thirty-three  thousand,  was  only  five 
thousand  and  eighty-nine  over  John  H. 


Tweedy.  Of  course,  both  the  United 
States  senators  were  Democrats.  But 
before  the  Presidential  election  of  1848, 
there  were  three  organized  political 
..parties  in  the  state  : Whig,  Democrat 
and  Free-soil — each  of  which  had  a 
ticket  in  the  field.  Although  the  Dem- 
ocrats carried  their  Presidential  elec- 
tors,* the  Free-soilers  elected  Charles 
Durkee  to  represent  the  first  district  in 
congress  (there  were  ihen  three  con- 
gressional districts)  ; the  Whigs,  Orsa- 
mus  Cole,  to  represent  the  second 
district;  and  the  Democrats,  James 
Duane  Doty,  to  represent  the  third  dis- 
trict.! As  a significant  tendency  of  the 
sentiment  of  Wisconsin  against  the 
spread  of  slavery,  it  is  proper  to  notice 
the  fact  that  on  the  last  day  of  March, 
1849,  a joint  resolution  passed  the  leg- 
islature instructing  Isaac  P.  Walker  to 
resign  his  seat  as  United  States  senator, 
for  “ presenting  and  voting  for  an 
amendment  to  the  general  appropria- 
tion bill,  providing  for  a government  in 
California  and  New  Mexico,  west  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  which  did  not  contain  a 
provision  forever  prohibiting  the  intro- 
duction of  slavery  or  involuntary  servi- 
tude in  those  Territories.  The  senator 
refused  to  regard  these  instructions. 

At  the  general  election  held  in  No- 
vember, 1849,  Dewey  was  reelected 

* There  have  been  ten  Presidential  elections  since 
Wisconsin  was  admitted  as  a state.  Her  electoral 
votes  have  been  cast  as  follow  : For  Lewis  Cass, 
four;  Franklin  Pierce,  five  ; John  C.  Fremont,  five  ; 
Abraham  Lincoln,  five;  U.  S Grant,  eight  ; U.  S. 
Grant,  ten;  R.  B.  Hayes,  ten  ; James  A.  Garfield, 
ten  ; James  G.  Blaine,  eleven. 

+ The  congressional  districts  have  been  increased 
in  number  until  there  are  now  nine. 
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governor  by  very  nearly  his  previous 
majority;  his  second  term  included  the 
years  1850  and  1851.  His  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  state  for  the  three  years 
and  a half  in  which  he  served  as  gov- 
ernor was  looked  upon  by  the  people 
generally  with  favor. 

The  first  year  of  Wisconsin  as  a state 
was  one  of  general  prosperity  to  its 
rapidly  increasing  numbers.  The  sec- 
ond year  developed  in  a large  ratio  the 
productive  capacity  in  every  depart- 
ment of  labor.  The  third  year  (1851) 
to  the  agriculturist  was  not  one  of  great 
prosperity,  owing  to  the  partial  failure 
of  the  wheat  crop.  The  state,  too,  was 
visited  by  cholera,  not,  however,  to  a 
very  alarming  extent.  The  Federal 
census  showed  a population  of  305,391, 
an  astonishing  increase  of  nearly  ninety- 
five  thousand  in  two  years.*  Many 
were  German,  Irish  and  Scandinavian, 
immigrants  but  the  larger  number  was 
from  the  eastern  and  middle  states  of 
our  Union. 

The  Democratic  and  Whig  parties  at 
the  general  election  in  the  fall  of  1851 
were  nearly  equally  divided.  The 
Democrats  elected  all  the  state  officers 
except  governor  ; Leonard  J.  Farwell, 
Whig,  was  chosen  for  that  office  over 
D.  A.  J.  Upham,  Democrat,  by  a ma- 
jority little  rising  of  five  hundred. 
During  FarwelPs  administration  (1852 
and  1853)  the  citizens  of  Wiscon- 

*  The  census,  both  Federal  and  state,  since  taken 
at  the  decades  noted,  shows  the  following  popula- 
tion : 1855,  552,109,  state  census  ; i860,  775,881, 

Federal  census;  1865,  868,325,  state  census;  1870, 
1,054,670,  Federal  census  ; 1875,  1,236,729,  state 
census;  1880,  1,315,480,  Federal  census;  1885, 

!, 563, 423,  state  census. 


sin  enjoyed  unusual  prosperity  in  the 
ample  products  and  remuneration  of 
their  enterprise  and  industry.  The 
encouraging  prospects  of  these  two 
years  were  abundant  harvests  and  high 
markets ; an  increase  in  money  circu- 
lation and  the  downward  tendency  of 
the  rate  of  interest ; a prevailing  con- 
fidence among  business  men  and  in  busi- 
ness enterprises  ; a continual  accession 
to  the  population  of  the  state  by  immi- 
gration ; the  awakening  of  considerable 
interest  in  proposed  railways  ; the  ex- 
tension of  permanent  agricultural  im- 
provements; and  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  various  cities  and  villages. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  January,  1853, 
William  K.  Wilson  of  Milwaukee,  pre- 
ferred charges  in  the  assembly  against 
Levi  Hubbell,  judge  of  the  second 
judicial  circuit  of  the  state,  of  divers 
acts  of  corruption  and  malfeasance  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 
A resolution  followed,  appointing  a 
committee  to  report  articles  of  impeach- 
ment, directing  the  members  thereof  to 
go  to  the  senate  and  impeach  Hubbell. 
Upon  the  trial  of  the  judge  before  the 
senate,  he  was  acquitted. 

The  fourth  administration  (1854-1855) 
in  Wisconsin  was  Democratic.  The 
Democrats  not  only  elected  their  candi- 
date— William  A.  Barstow — governor, 
but  the  whole  state  ticket. 

In  the  early  part  of  March,  1854,  a 
fugitive  slave  case  greatly  excited  the 
people  of  Wisconsin.  A slave  named 
Joshua  Glover,  belonging  to  B.  S.  Gar- 
land of  Missouri,  had  escaped  from  his 
master  and  made  his  way  to  the  vicinity 
of  Racine.  Garland,  learning  the  where- 
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abouts  of  his  personal  chattel,  came  to 
the  state  obtained  on  the  ninth,  from  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  district  of  Wisconsin,  a warrant  for 
the  apprehension  of  Glover,  which  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  a deputy  marshal. 
Glover  was  secured  and  lodged  in  jail  in 
Milwaukee.  A number  of  persons  after- 
ward assembled  and  rescued  the  fugitive. 
Among  those  who  took  an  active  part 
in  the  proceeding  was  Sherman  M. 
Booth,  who  was  arrested  therefor  and 
committed  by  a United  States  commis- 
sioner, but  was  released  from  custody 
by  Abram  D.  Smith,  one  of  the  associate 
justices  of  the  supreme  court  of  Wiscon- 
sin, upon  a writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The 
record  of  the  proceedings  was, thereupon, 
taken  to  that  court  in  full  bench  by  a 
writ  of  certiorari  to  correct  any  error 
that  might  have  been  made  before  the 
associate  justice.  At  the  June  term, 
1854,  the  justices  held  that  Booth  was 
entitled  to  be  discharged,  because  the 
commitment  set  forth  no  cause  of 
detention. 

Booth  was  afterward  indicted  in  the 
United  States  district  court  and  a war- 
rant issued  for  his  arrest.  He  was 
again  imprisoned,  and  again  he  applied 
to  the  supreme  court  of  the  state — then, 
in  term  time — for  a writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
This  was  in  July,  1854.  In  his  petition 
to  that  court,  Booth  set  forth  that  he 
was  in  confinement  upon  a warrant 
issued  by  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  object  of 
the  imprisonment  was  to  compel  him 
to  answer  an  indictment  then  pending 
against  him  therein.  The  supreme 


court  of  the  state  held  that  these  facts 
showed  that  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  had  obtained  jurisdiction 
of  the  case,  and  that  it  was  apparent 
that  the  indictment  was  for  an  offense 
of  which  the  federal  courts  had  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction.  They  could  not,  there- 
fore, interfere,  and  his  application  for  a 
discharge  was  denied. 

Upon  the  indictment,  Booth  was  tried 
and  convicted,  fined  and  imprisoned, 
for  a violation  of  the  fugitive  slave  law. 
Again  the  prisoner  applied  to  the 
supreme  court  of  Wisconsin — his  last 
application  bearing  date  the  twenty-sixth 
of  January,  1855.  He  claimed  discharge 
on  the  ground  of  the  unconstitutionality 
of  the  law  under  which  he  had  been 
indicted.  The  supreme  court  held  that 
the  indictment  upon  which  he  had  been 
tried  and  convicted  contained  three 
counts,  the  first  of  which  was  to  be 
considered  as  properly  charging  an 
offense  within  the  act  of  congress  of  the 
eighteenth  of  September,  1850,  known 
as  the  “fugitive  slave  law,”  while  the 
second  and  third  counts  did  not  set 
forth  or  charge  an  offense  punishable 
by  any  statute  of  the  United  States,  and 
as,  upon  these  last  mentioned  counts  he 
was  found  guilty,  and  not  upon  the  first, 
he  must  be  discharged.  The  action  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Wisconsin  in  a 
second  time  discharging  Booth,  was 
afterward  reversed  by  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States ; and  its  decision 
being  respected  by  the  state  court, 
Booth  was  rearrested  in  i860,  and  the 
sentence  of  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States,  executed  in  part  upon 
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him,  when  he  was  pardoned  by  the 
President.* 

The  years  of  the  Barstow  administra- 
tion were  prosperous  ones  for  the  state; 
abundant  crops  and  increased  prices 
were  generally  realized  by  farmers. 
They  were  years  also  of  general  health. 
The  constitution  of  the  state  requiring 
the  legislature  to  provide  by  law  for  an 
enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
year  1855,  an  act  was  passed  for  that 
purpose,  the  result  showing  a population 
of  552,109,  as  already  given. 

According  to  the  declared  result  of 
the  state  election  held  in  the  fall  of 
1855,  the  Democratic  ticket  for  state 
officers  was  the  successful  one ; and 
William  A.  Barstow  again  took  the  oath 
of  office  as  governor;  while  Arthur  Mc- 
Arthur was  sworn  in  as  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor. The  majority  against  Coles 
Bashford,  Republican,  was  announced 
as  157.  The  inauguration  took  place 
on  the  seventh  day  of  January,  1856 ; 
and,  on  the  same  day,  Bashford,  who 
had  determined  to  contest  the  right  of 
Barstow  to  the  governorship,  went  to 
the  supreme  court  room  at  Madison 
and  had  the  oath  of  office  administered 
to  him  by  Chief  Justice  Whiton  Bash- 
ford afterward  called  at  the  executive 
office  and  made  a formal  demand  of 
Barstow  that  he  should  vacate  the 
gubernatorial  chair,  but  the  latter 
respectfully  declined  the  invitation. 
These  were  the  initiatory  steps  of  Bash  ■ 

* The  proceedings  against  Booth  were  supple- 
mented by  a civil  suit,  wherein  the  owner  of  the  res- 
cued slave  sued  him  (Booth)  and  got  a judgment 
from  the  jury  under  instructions  from  the  court  for 
one  thousand  dollars,  the  value  of  a negro  slave  fixed 
by  the  act  of  congress  of  1850. 


ford  vs.  Barstow , for  the  office  of  gov- 
ernor of  Wisconsin. 

The  fight  now  commenced  in  earnest. 
On  the  eleventh  of  January,  the  counsel 
for  Bashford  called  upon  the  attorney- 
general  and  requested  him  to  file  an  in- 
formation in  the  nature  of  a quo  war- 
ranto against  Barstow.  On  the  fifteenth, 
that  officer  complied  with  the  request. 
Thereupon  a summons  was  issued  to 
Barstow  ro  appear  and  answer.  On  the 
twenty-second,  Bashford,  by  his  attor- 
ney, asked  the  court  that  the  informa- 
tion filed  by  the  attorney-general  be 
discontinued  and  that  he  be  allowed  to 
file  one,  which  request  was  denied  by 
the  court.  While  the  motion  was  being 
argued,  Barstow,  by  his  attorneys,  en- 
tered his  appearance  in  the  case.  On 
the  second  of  February,  Barstow  moved 
to  quash  all  proceedings  for  the  reason 
that  the  court  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the 
matter.  This  motion  was  denied  by 
the  court. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  February,  the 
time  appointed  for  pleading  to  the  in- 
formation, Barstow,  by  his  attorneys, 
presented  to  the  court  a stipulation 
signed  by  all  the  parties  in  the  case,  to 
the  effect  that  the  board  of  canvassers 
had  determined  Barstow  elected  gov- 
ernor , that  the  secretary  of  state  had 
certified  to  his  election ; and  that  he 
had  taken  the  oath  of  office.  They  sub- 
mitted to  the  court  whether  it  had  juris- 
diction, beyond  the  certificates,  of  those 
facts  and  the  canvass  so  made,  to  in- 
quire as  to  the  number  of  votes,  actually 
given  for  Barstow — Bashford  offering  to 
prove  that  the  certificates  were  made 
and  issued  through  mistake  and  fraud, 
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and  that  he,  instead  of  Barstow,  re- 
ceived the  greatest  number  of  votes. 
This  stipulation  the  court  declined  to 
entertain,  or  to  pass  upon  the  questions 
suggested ; as  they  were  not  presented 
in  legal  form.  Barstow  was  thereupon 
given  until  the  twenty-fifth  to  answer 
the  information  that  had  been  filed 
against  him  by  the  attorney-general. 

On  the  day  appointed,  Barstow  filed 
his  plea  to  the  effect  that,  by  the  laws 
of  Wisconsin  regulating  the  conducting 
of  general  elections  for  the  state  offi- 
cers, it  was  the  duty  of  the  board  of 
canvassers  to  determine  who  was  elected 
to  the  office  of  governor  ; and  that  the 
board  had  found  that  he  (Barstow)  was 
duly  elected  to  that  office.  It  was  a 
plea  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  A 
demurer  was  interposed  to  this  plea, 
setting  forth  that  the  matters  therein 
contained  were  not  sufficient  in  law  to 
take  the  case  out  of  court ; asking  also 
for  a judgment  against  Barstow  or  that 
he  answer  further  the  information  filed 
against  him.  The  demurer  was  sus- 
tained, and  Barstow  was  required  to 
answer  over  within  four  days,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time  the  counsel 
for  Barstow  withdrew  from  the  case,  on 
the  ground,  as  they  alleged,  that  they 
had  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  court  to 
object  to  the  jurisdiction  of  that  trib- 
unal in  the  matter,  and  the  court  had 
determined  to  proceed  with  the  case, 
holding  and  exercising  full  and  final 
jurisdiction  over  it,  and  that  they  could 
take  no  further  steps  without  conceding 
the  right  of  that  tribunal  so  to  hold. 
Thereupon,  on  the  eighth  of  March, 
Barstow  entered  a protest,  by  a com- 


munication to  the  supreme  court,  against 
any  further  interference  with  the  de- 
partment under  his  charge  by  that  tri- 
bunal, “ either  by  attempting  to  transfer 
its  powers  to  another  or  direct  the  course 
of  executive  action.”  The  counsel  for 
Bashford  then  moved  for  judgment  upon 
the  default  of  Barstow. 

A further  hearing  of  this  celebrated 
case  was  posponed  until  the  eighteenth 
of  March,  when  the  attorney-general 
filed  a motion  to  dismiss  the  proceed- 
ings, against  which  motion  Bashford,  by 
his  counsel,  protested  as  being  prejudi- 
cial to  his  rights.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  the  court  that  the  attorney-general 
could  not  dismiss  the  case  ; that  every- 
thing which  was  pleaded  by  Bash- 
ford in  his  information  was  confessed 
by  the  default  of  Barstow.  By  strict 
usage  a final  judgment  ought  then  to 
have  followed  ; but  the  court  came  to 
the  conclusion  to  call  upon  Bashford  to 
bring  forward  proof,  showing  his  right 
to  the  office.  Testimony  was  then  ad- 
duced at  length,  touching  the  character 
of  the  returns  made  to  the  state  can- 
vassers. 

While  the  supreme  court  was  engaged 
in  hearing  evidence  in  the  case,  Barstow 
sent  in  his  resignation  to  the  legislature, 
giving  for  his  reason  the  action  of  that 
tribunal.  On  the  same  day — the  twenty- 
first  of  March — Arthur  McArthur,  lieu- 
tenant-governor, took  and  subscribed  an 
oath  of  office  as  governor,  and  entered 
at  once  upon  the  duties  of  that  office. 
But  the  supreme  court  having  heard  all 
the  testimony  brought  forward  to  estab- 
lish the  claim  of  Bashford,  decided  that 
the  latter  had  received  the  greater  num- 
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ber  of  votes  and  that  there  must  be  a 
judgment  in  his  favor,  and  one  of  ouster 
against  Barstow,  which  were  accord- 
ingly rendered.  Thereupon,  on  the 
twenty-fifth,  Bashford  called  on  Mc- 
Arthur, then  occuping  the  executive 
chair,  and  demanded  possession  of  the 
executive  office — at  the  same  time  inti- 
mating that  he  preferred  peaceable 
measures  to  force,  but  the  latter  would 
be  employed  if  necessary.  The  acting 
governor  thereupon  vacated  the  office, 
when  Bashford  took  the  gubernatorial 
seat,  his  right  to  it  being  at  once  recog- 
nized by  the  senate,  and  in  two  days 
thereafter  by  the  assembly.  This  ended 
“ Bashford  vs.  Barstow  ” — the  first  and 
only  “ war  of  succession  ” ever  indulged 
in  by  Wisconsin.* 

The  years  of  Bashford’s  administration 
were,  agriculturally  speaking,  fair  ones 
for  Wisconsin  ; but  the  last  one — 1857 — 
was  a disastrous  year  to  the  state,  as 
well  as  to  the  whole  country,  in  a 
financial  point  of  view.  Early  in  the 
fall,  a monetary  panic  swept  over  the 
land. 

Following  the  administration  of  Gov- 
ernor Bashford  was  that  of  Governor 
Alexander  W.  Randall  (first  term,  1858, 
1859;  second  term,  i860,  1861).  Ran- 
dall, like  his  predecessor,  was  a Repub- 
lican. In  the  last  year  of  his  second 
term  came  on  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 
“Secession,”  said  Randall,  “is  revolu- 
tion ; revolution  is  war ; war  against 
the  government  of  the  United  States  is 

* ‘ History  of  Wisconsin,’  by  C.  W.  Butterfield, 
in  Snyder,  Van  Vechten  & Co.’s  ' Illustrated  Histor- 
ical Atlas.’  This  ‘ History  of  Wisconsin'  has  been 
re-published  as  an  introduction  in  a number  of 
county  histories  of  the  state. 


treason.”  “ While,”  he  added,  “ no  un- 
necessary expense  should  be  incurred, 
yet  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  both  for  in- 
dividuals and  states,  in  revolutionary 
times,  to  be  prepared  to  defend  our  in- 
stitutions to  the  last  extremity.”  It  was 
in  such  words  that  the  patriotic  gov- 
ernor, in  a message  to  the  legislature, 
early  in  January,  1861,  gave  evidence  to 
the  world  that  he  “ scented  the  battle 
afar  off.” 

In  Wisconsin,  as  elsewhere,  the  pub- 
lic pulse  quickened  under  the  excite- 
ment of  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter.  “ The 
dangers  which  surrounded  the  nation 
awakened  the  liveliest  sentiments  of 
patriotism  and  devotion.  For  the  time, 
party  fealty  was  forgotten  in  the  general 
desire  to  save  the  nation.  The  minds 
of  the  people  soon  settled  into  the  con- 
viction that  a bloody  war  was  at  hand, 
and  that  the  glorious  fabric  of  our  na- 
tional government,  and  the  principles 
upon  which  it  is  founded,  were  in 
jeopardy ; and,  with  a determination 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any  coun- 
try, they  rushed  to  its  defense.  On 
every  hand  the  national  flag  could  be 
seen  displayed,  and  the  public  enthusi- 
asm knew  no  bounds  ; in  city,  town  and 
hamlet  the  burden  on  every  tongue  was 
war.” 

On  the  tenth  day  of  April,  1862,  Gov- 
ernor Louis  P.  Harvey,  the  successor 
of  Alexander  W.  Randall  in  the  execu- 
tive chair,  started,  along  with  others, 
from  Wisconsin  on  a tour  to  relieve  the 
wounded  and  suffering  soldiers  from  the 
state,  at  Mound  City,  Paducah  and 
Savannah.  Having  completed  his  mis- 
sion, he  made  preparations  to  return. 
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He  went  on  board  a steamboat  at  the 
landing  at  the  place  last  named,  and 
there  awaited  the  arrival  of  another 
steamer,  which  was  to  convey  him  and 
his  party  to  Cairo.  It  was  late  in  the 
evening  of  the  nineteenth  when  the  boat 
arrived,  and  as  she  rounded  to,  her  bow 
touched  the  one  on  which  was  the  gov- 
ernor, precipitating  him  into  the  Ten- 
nessee river.  Every  effort  was  made  to 
save  his  life,  but  in  vain.  His  body 
was  afterward  recovered  and  brought 
home  for  interment.  Edward  Solomon, 
lieutenant-governor,  by  virtue  of  a pro- 
vision of  the  constitution,  succeeded 
to  the  office  of  governor , his  adminis- 
tration (with  the  fractional  term  filled 
by  Governor  Harvey)  included  the 
years  1862  and  1863. 

For  the  next  two  years,  James  T. 
Lewis  was  the  governor  of  Wisconsin. 
Before  the  close  of  his  term  the  war  of 
secession  was  ended.  The  state  had 
furnished  to  the  federal  army  during 
the  rebellion  more  than  ninety  thousand 
men.  Nearly  eleven  thousand  of  these 
were  killed  or  died  of  wounds  received 
in  battle,  or  fell  victims  to  disease  con- 
tracted in  the  service — to  say  nothing 
of  the  number  who  died  after  their  dis- 
charge and  whose  deaths  do  not  appear 
upon  the  military  records.  “ Monu- 
ments may  crumble,  cities  fall  into  de- 
cay, the  tooth  of  time  leave  its  impress 
on  all  the  works  of  man,  but  the  mem- 
ory of  the  gallant  deeds  of  the  army  of 
the  nation  in  the  great  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion, in  which  so  many  of  the  sons 
of  Wisconsin  took  part  on  the  side  of 
the  Union,  will  live  in  the  minds  of  men 
far  down  the  coming  ages.” 


Lucius  Fairchild  was  three  times 
elected  governor  of  Wisconsin,  his  ad- 
ministration extending  from  1 866  to 
1871,  inclusive.  It  was  during  the  last 
year  of  his  last  term  that  a great  drouth 
in  the  summer  and  fall  dried  up  the 
streams  and  swamps  in  northern  Wis- 
consin. In  the  forests  the  fallen  leaves 
and  underbrush  which  covered  the 
ground  became  very  ignitable.  The 
ground  itself,  especially  in  cases  of 
alluvial  or  bottom  lands,  was  so  dry  and 
parched  as  to  burn  readily  to  the  depth 
of  a foot  or  more.  For  many  days  pre- 
ceding the  commencement  of  the  second 
week  in  October,  fires  swept  through 
the  timbered  country,  and  in  some 
instances  over  prairies  and  “ openings.” 
Farmers,  sawmill  owners,  railroad  men, 
and  all  others  interested  in  exposed 
property,  labored  day  and  night  in  con- 
tending against  the  advance  of  devour- 
ing fires,  which  were  destroying,  not- 
withstanding the  ceaseless  energies  of 
the  people,  an  occasional  mill  or  house, 
and  sweeping  off  here  and  there  fences, 
haystacks  and  barns.  Over  the  coun- 
ties lying  upon  Green  bay  and  a portion 
of  those  contiguous  thereto  on  the  south, 
southwest  and  west,  hung  a general 
gloom.  No  rain  came.  All  energies 
were  exhausted  from  “ fighting  fire.” 
The  atmosphere  was  everywhere  per- 
meated with  smoke.  The  waters  of  the 
bay,  and  even  of  Lake  Michigan,  in 
places,  were  so  enveloped  as  to  render 
navigation  difficult,  and  in  some  in- 
stances dangerous.  It  finally  became 
very  difficult  to  travel  upon  the  high- 
ways and  on  railroads.  Time  drew  on 
— but  there  came  no  rain.  The  ground 
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in  very  many  places  was  burned  over. 
Persons  sought  refuge — some  in  excava- 
tions in  the  earth,  others  in  wells. 

The  counties  of  Oconto,  Brown,  Ke- 
waunee, Door,  Manitowoc,  Outagamie, 
and  Shawano  were  all  more  or  less  swept 
by  this  besom  of  destruction ; but  in 
Oconto  county,  and  for  some  distance 
into  Menomonie  county,  Michigan, 
across  the  Menomonie  river,  on  the  west 
shore  of  the  bay  and  throughout  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  penin- 
sula— that  is,  the  territory  lying  between 
Green  bay  and  Lake  Michigan — the 
fires  were  the  most  devastating. 

The  first  week  in  October  passed  ; 
then  came  an  actual  whirlwind  of  fire — 
ten  or  more  miles  in  width  and  of  indefi- 
nite length.  The  manner  of  its  progress 
was  extraordinary.  It  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a tempestuous  sea  of  flame, 
accompanied  by  a most  violent  hurri- 
cane, which  multiplied  the  force  of  the 
destructive  element.  Forests,  farm 
improvements  and  entire  villages  were 
consumed.  This  dreadful  and  con- 
suming fire  was  heralded  by  a sound 
likened  to  that  of  a railroad  train — to 
the  roar  of  a cataract — to  the  noise  of  a 
battle  at  a distance.  Men,  women  and 
children  perished  — awfully  perished. 
Even  those  who  fled  and  sought  refuge 
from  the  fire  in  cleared  fields,  in  swamps, 
lakes  and  rivers,  found — many  of  them 
— no  safety  there,  but  were  burned  to 
death  or  died  of  suffocation.  Not  human 
beings  only,  but  horses,  oxen,  cows,  dogs, 
swine — everything  that  had  life — ran  to 
escape  the  impending  destruction. 
Children  were  separated  from  tfieir  par- 
ents and  trampled  upon  by  crazed 


beasts.  Husbands  and  wives  rushed  in 
wild  dismay,  they  knew  not  where. 
Death  rode  triumphantly  upon  that  de- 
vastating, fiery  flood  ! 

In  this  awful  sea  of  flame,  more  than 
one  thousand  men,  women  and  children 
died  ; more  than  three  thousand,  whose 
lives  were  spared,  were  rendered  desti- 
tute— utterly  beggard.  Mothers  were 
left  with  fatherless  children ; fathers 
with  motherless  children.  Everywhere 
were  homeless  orphans.  All  around  lay 
suffering,  helpless  humanity.  It  was  a 
most  sickening — a most  horrid  spectacle ! 

This  appalling  calamity  happened  on 
the  eighth  and  ninth  of  October,  1871. 
At  the  tidings  of  the  fearful  visitation, 
Governor  Fairchild  hastened  to  the 
burnt  district  to  assist  the  sufferers  as 
much  as  was  in  his  power.  He  issued, 
on  the  thirteenth  of  the  month,  a stirring 
appeal  to  the  citizens  of  Wisconsin  for 
aid.  It  was  promptly  responded  to  from 
all  portions  of  the  state  outside  the  de- 
vastated region.  Liberal  contributions 
in  money,  clothing  and  provisions  were 
sent — some  from  other  states  and  even 
from  foreign  countries.* 

The  gubernatorial  administration 
which  succeeded  Fairchild’s  was  that 
of  Cadwallader  C.  Washburn  (1872, 
1873).  But  Governor  Washburn,  al- 
though a candidate,  was  not  reelected. 
He  was  defeated  by  William  R.  Taylor, 
as  the  representative  of  a new  political 
organization,  including  “ all  Democrats, 
Liberal  Republicans  and  other  electors 

* Compare,  in  this  connection,  a very  able  article 
on  “ The  Northern  Wisconsin  Fires,"  by  the  late  C. 
D.  Robinson,  to  be  found  in  the  ‘ Legislative  Manuaj 
of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  for  the  year  1872. 
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of  Wisconsin  friendly  to  genuine  reform, 
through  equal  and  impartial  legislation, 
honesty  in  office  and  rigid  economy  in 
the  administration  of  affairs. ” Among 
the  marked  characteristics  of  the  plat- 
form agreed  upon  by  the  convention 
which  nominated  Taylor,  was  a declara- 
tion by  the  members  that  they  would 
vote  for  no  candidate  for  office  whose 
nomination  should  be  the  fruit  of  his 
own  importunity,  or  of  a corrupt  com- 
bination among  partisan  leaders  ; an- 
other, that  the  sovereignty  of  the  state 
over  corporations  of  its  own  creation 
should  be  sacredly  respected,  to  the  full 
extent  of  protecting  the  people  against 
every  form  of  monopoly  or  extortion, 
not  denying,  however,  an  encourage- 
ment to  wholesome  enterprise  on  part 
of  aggregated  capital;  this  “plank” 
having  special  reference  to  a long  series 
of  alleged  grievances  assumed  to  have 
been  endured  by  the  people  on  account 
of  discriminations  in  railroad  charges, 
and  a consequent  burdensome  taxation 
on  labor— -especially  upon  the  agricul- 
tural industry  of  the  state. 

Naturally  enough,  what  was  known  as 
the  “ Potter  law  ” followed,  limiting 
the  compensation  received  by  railroads 
for  the  carrying  of  passengers  ; it  classi- 
fied freight  and  regulated^  prices  for  its 
transportation  within  the  state.  The 
law  was  resisted  by  the  railroad  com- 
panies, but  ultimately  the  complete  and 
absolute  power  of  the  people,  through 
the  legislature,  to  modify  or  altogether 
repeal  railroad  charters,  was  fully  sus- 
tained by  the  courts  both  of  the  state 
and  the  United  States.  In  the  end,  the 
law  was  amended  in  some  important 


particulars  without  changing  the  right 
of  state  control ; rates  were  modified, 
and  an  era  of  good  feeling  succeeded, 
which  still  continues. 

Governor  William  R.  Taylor  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Harrison  Ludington,  whose 
administration  continued  through  the 
years  1876  and  1877.  The  applica- 
tion of  Miss  Lavinia  Goodell,  for  ad 
mission  to  the  bar  of  Wisconsin,  was 
rejected  by  the  supreme  court  of  the 
state  at  its  January  term,  1876.  “We 
cannot  but  think  the  common  law  wise 
in  excluding  women  from  the  profession 
of  the  law,”  said  Chief  Justice  Ryan,  in 
the  decree  of  refusal.  “ The  profession,” 
he  added,  enters  largely  into  the  well- 
being of  society,  and  to  be  honorably 
filled,  and  safely  to  society,  exacts  the 
devotion  of  life.  The  law  of  nature 
destines  and  qualifies  the  female  sex 
for  the  bearing  and  nurture  of  children 
of  our  race,  and  for  the  custody  of  the 
homes  of  the  world,  and  their  mainten- 
ance in  love  and  honor.  And  all  life- 
long callings  of  women  inconsistent  with 
these  radical  and  social  duties  of  their 
sex,  as  is  the  profession  of  the  law,  are 
departures  from  the  order  of  nature, 
and,  when  voluntary,  are  treason  against 
it.”  But  these  rather  Napoleonic  ideas 
of  women  seem  not  to  have  impressed 
a subsequent  legislature  very  powerfully, 
for  a law  was  soon  passed,  that  no  per- 
son could  be  denied  admission  to  any 
court  in  the  state  to  practice  law  on  ac- 
count of  sex  ; the  supreme  court  has 
not  yet  declared  that  law  unconstitu- 
tional. 

William  E.  Smith  was  Ludington’s 
successor  as  governor.  He  was  re- 
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elected  in  the  fall  of  1879  ; so  that  his 
years  in  office  began  with  1878  and 
ended  with  1881.  Following  Gover- 
nor Smith  in  the  executive  chair  was 
Jeremiah  M.  Rusk.  His  first  year  was 
1882  ; his  second,  1883,  when  his  term 
would  have  expired  ; but  all  state  offi- 
cers- who  were  in  office  in  the  year  last- 
named  by  election,  had  the  year  1884 
added  to  their  terms  by  the  legislature ; 
as  a consequence,  the  state  election  was 
postponed  from  the  fall  of  that  year  to 
that  of  1884,  when  Rusk  was  reelected 
and  is  still  (October,  1886)  in  office.* 
Regular  sessions  of  the  legislature  are 
now  held  biennially,  under  recent  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution,  instead  of  an- 
nually, as  before. 

On  the  tenth  of  January,  1883,  oc- 
curred the  burning,  in  Milwaukee,  of 
the  Newhall  House,  when  more  than 
seventy  persons  perished  in  the  flames. 

On  the  second  day  of  May,  1886,  a 
large  procession  of  laborers  marched 
through  the  streets  of  Milwaukee. 

* The  exact  time  while  in  office  of  the  several 
governors  is  as  follows  : Nelson  Dewey,  June  7, 
1848,  to  January  5,  1852;  Leonard  J.  Farwell, 
January  5,  1852,  to  January  2,  1854;  William  A. 
Barstow,  January  2,  1854,  to  March  21,  1856  ; 
Arthur  McArthur,  March  21,  1856,  to  March  25, 
1856  ; Coles  Bashford,  March  25,  1856,  to  January 
4,  1858  ; Alexander  W.  Randall,  January  4,  1858, 
to  January  6,  1862  ; Louis  P.  Harvey,  January  6, 
1862,  to  April  19,  1862  ; Edward  Solomon,  April  19, 
1862,  to  January  4,  1864  ; James  T.  Lewis,  January 
4,  1864,  to  January  1,  1866  ; Lucius  Fairchild,  Jan- 
uary 1,  1 866,  to  January  1,  1872  ; C.  C.  Washburn, 
January  i,  1872,  to  January  5,  1874  ; William  R. 
Taylor,  January  5,  1874,  to  January  3,  1876  ; Har- 
rison Ludington,  January  3,  1876,  to  January  7, 
1878  ; William  E.  Smith,  January  7,  1878,  to  Jan- 
uary 2,  1882  ; Jeremiah  M.  Rusk,  January  2,  1882 
(now  in  office). 


This  grew  out  of  the  eight- hour 
movement  primarily,  but  really  out 
of  the  acts  and  teachings  of  a group 
of  anarchists,  who  took  advantage 
of  the  excitement  to  inflame  inno- 
cent workingmen  and  lead  them  head- 
long into  disorder.  The  temper  of  the 
leaders  and  a few  followers  caused  Gov- 
ernor Rusk,  at  Madison,  to  be  appre- 
hensive of  trouble,  and  he  ordered  the 
adjutant-general  of  the  state  to  make 
everything  ready  for  active  service  of 
the  militia — proceeding  himself  at  once 
to  Milwaukee,  by  special  train,  to  watch, 
personally,  the  course  of  events,  and 
be  prepared  to  act  promptly  and  intel- 
ligently in  case  of  emergency. 

On  the  third  of  May,  a mob  by  force 
compelled  the  closing  of  the  shops  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul 
railway  and  other  works.  The  next 
day,  having  been  repulsed  by  the  twelve 
hundred  employes  of  E.  P.  Allis  & 
Company,  the  mob  reassembled,  with 
threats,  armed  with  sticks,  stones,  irons, 
knives  and  some  fire-arms,  and  moved 
on  the  rolling  mills  at  Bay  View.  To 
disperse  this  mob  a volley  was  fired  by 
the  militia  (which  had  been  ordered  out 
by  the  governor,  and  two  companies 
stationed  to  defend  the  works  at  that 
point)  but  no  one  was  killed.  Better 
armed  and  more  ugly,  the  mob,  on  the 
forenoon  of  the  fourth,  again  started  for 
the  rolling  mills,  shouting  revengefully. 
Refusing  to  halt  or  disperse  when  called 
upon,  they  were  fired  at  by  the  soldiers. 
Six  were  killed  and  several  wounded. 
By  the  prompt,  effective  and  decisive 
action  of  Governor  Rusk,  the  mob- 
spirit  rampant  in  the  city  was  thus 
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broken  up,  and  a restoration  of  order 
quickly  followed. 

From  the  foregoing  somewhat  hasty 
glance  at  the  salient  points  in  Wisconsin 
history,  let  us  turn  our  attention,  in  con- 
clusion, to  the  state,  in  its  present  aspect. 
Its  political  divisions  are  counties,  towns, 
cities  and  incorporated  villages.  The 
county  government  is  in  charge  of  a 
county  board  of  supervisors.  County 
officers  are : clerk,  treasurer,  sheriff,  cor- 
oner, clerk  of  circuit  court,  district 
attorney,  register  of  deeds,  surveyor  and 
one  superintendent  of  schools  (or  two  if 
the  population  warrant  that  number). 
The  government  of  the  towns  is  in 
charge  of  a town  board  of  officers. 
Town  officers  are:  clerk,  treasurer,  asses- 
sors, justices  of  the  peace,  overseers  of 
highways,  and  constables.  (These 
towns  are  identical  with  what  are  called 
townships  in  some  states).  The  city 
governments  depend  upon  charters 
granted  by  the  legislature.  Generally, 
a mayor,  common  council,  clerk,  treas- 
urer, attorney,  chief  of  police,  fire  mar- 
shal, and  surveyor,  are  the  city  officers. 
Incorporated  villages  have  as  officers  a 
president,  six  trustees,  clerk,  treasurer, 
supervisor,  marshal  and  constable,  and 
sometimes  a justice  of  the  peace  or  po- 
lice justice. 

The  extent  of  the  “ Gogebic  Iron 
Range,”  in  Wisconsin,  has  of  late  caused 
considerable  interest  among  iron  manu- 
facturers throughout  the  country.  The 
“range”  is  one  of  the  best  defined  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  construction 
of  several  lines  of  railways  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  state  will  rapidly  develop 
its  wealth, 


Intelligence  and  education  are  prom- 
inent characteristics  of  the  people  of 
Wisconsin.  She  has  her  district  schools, 
her  graded  schools,  and  her  free  high 
schools.  These  may  be  said  to  culmi- 
nate in  her  university — the  pride  of  all 
her  citizens.  Then  there  are  the  excel- 
lent normal  schools.  All  these  public 
educational  institutions  are  supple- 
mented by  many  that  are  private  or 
denominational,  reformatory  or  charit- 
able. The  school  officers  in  Wisconsin 
are  : a state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction*  and  his  assistants,  a county 
superintendent  (sometimes  two)  in  each 
county  that  is  organized,  and  a school 
board  in  each  district,  consisting  of  a 
director,  treasurer  and  clerk.  Cities 
have  each  a board  of  education,  and  the 
larger  cities  a city  superintendent,  who, 
in  some  cases,  is  also  principal  of  the 
high  school.  It  may  be  said  with  truth 
that,  in  her  educational  facilities,  Wis- 
consin already  rivals  the  most  advanced 
of  her  sister  states. 

We  may  add  that  the  state  has  many 
attractive  features.  It  is  healthy,  fertile, 
well  watered,  and  well  wooded.  All  the 
necessaries  and  many  of  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  life  are  easily  to  be 
obtained.  Agriculture  is  conducted 
with  profit  and  success.  The  farmer, 
generally  speaking,  owns  the  land  he 
cultivates.  Markets  are  easily  reached 
by  railways  and  water  navigation.  The 
commerce  of  Wisconsin  is  extensive, 

* The  persons  who  have  been  elected  state  super- 
intendents are  Eleazer  Root,  Azel  P.  Ladd,  Hiram 
A.  Wright,  A.  C.  Barry,  Lyman  C.  Draper,  Josiah 
L.  Pickard,  John  G.  McMynn,  Alexander  J.  Craig, 
Samuel  Fellows,  Edward  Searing,  William  Whitford, 
^.nd  Robert  Graham  (now  in  office). 
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her  manufactures  remunerative,  her  solidly  growing  in  wealth,  population 
natural  resources  great  and  manifold,  and  importance. 

In  a word,  the  state  is  steadily  and  C.  W.  Butterfield. 


THE  MUNICIPAL  GROWTH  OF  CLEVELAND. 

V. 

J.  MILTON  CURTISS. 


There  are  few  men  who  in  the  last 
few  years  have  had  a more  intimate  re- 
lation to  the  municipality  of  Cleveland 
than  the  gentleman  whose  name  is  found 
above,  and  there  have  certainly  been  few 
who  have  worked  as  earnestly  and  faith- 
fully for  the  creation  and  advancement 
of  needed  public  improvements.  The 
natural  bent  of  his  mind  is  such  that  he 
finds  a source  of  permanent  delight 
when  at  work  in  the  line  of  public  ma- 
terial progress.  He  made  his  entry  into 
public  life  as  a champion  of  a needed 
improvement  ; he  has  always  been  on 
the  side  of  advancement  in  each  new 
measure  that  has  been  proposed,  and  his 
official  record  is  inseparably  linked  with 
the  history  of  three  great  onward  steps 
in  Cleveland’s  growth — Riverside  ceme- 
tery, the  South  Side  park  and  the  new 
central  viaduct,  or  belt  line  bridge,' 'that 
is  soon  to  connect  the  East  Side,  West 
Side  and  South  Side  by  one  grand,  level 
and  continuous  roadway. 

Mr.  Curtiss  is  essentially  a self-made 
man.  He  comes  of  English  and  Scotch 
ancestry,  and  his  life  shows  that  he  has 
inherited  the  best  qualities  of  those 
virile  races.  His  mother  was  a native 


of  Stonington,  Connecticut,  and  her  an- 
cestors, the  Fishs  and  Fosters,  were 
among  the  first  settlers  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river,  in  Cuyahoga  county,  some 
of  them  coming  here  as  early  as  1811. 
His  father,  Milton  Curtiss,  was  a native 
of  Rutland,  Vermont.  The  old  farm 
(which  is  still  held  in  the  family)  prov- 
ing too  small,  or  the  family  of  enter- 
prising boys  too  large,  he,  with  two  of 
his  brothers,  followed  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration, at  that  time  strongly  flowing 
towards  the  Western  Reserve,  and  came 
to  Ohio  in  1817  or  1818,  in  time,  at  all 
events,  to  participate  in  the  celebrated 
“ Hinckley  bear-hunt,”  which  took 
place  in  December  of  the  latter  year 
As  the  bears  were  driven  out  he,  with 
other  settlers,  took  possession.  In  1842 
he  removed  to  southern  Illinois,  where, 
in  1844,  he  died,  the  mother  with  her 
little  family  returning  to  her  friends  in 
Brooklyn.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  born  in  Harrisville,  Medina  county, 
February  26,  1840.  His  boyhood  was 
spent  in  Brooklyn,  near  where  he  has 
ever  since  resided,  and,  in  consequence, 
he  early  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  every  foot  of  territory  in  that  part 
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of  the  county,  a knowledge  that  was 
afterwards  put  to  good  use  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public.  The  old  Brook- 
lyn academy  was  in  those  days  a 
flourishing  institution.  Young  Curtiss 
and  his  two  older  brothers  were  num- 
bered among  its  pupils,  each  in  turn 
doing  janitor  work  about  the  academy 
building  in  payment  for  his  tuition. 
Afterwards  he  attended  the  city  public 
schools,  finishing  at  the  Cleveland  In- 
stitute, on  the  Heights,  and  thus  re- 
ceived a thorough  course  of  academic 
training.  On  leaving  there  he  taught 
school  for  one  year,  and  then  engaged 
in  the  nursery  business  with  his  brother, 
William,  founder  of  the  Forest  City 
nursery.  He  learned  the  business 
readily,  the  more  so  as  he  had  a strong 
natural  aptitude  in  that  direction,  with 
a love  for  everything  of  nature  and  a 
passion  for  adding  the  graces  of  art  to 
nature’s  endeavor.  On  the  death  of 
his  brother,  in  r86o,  Mr.  Curtiss  took 
entire  charge  of  the  nursery  and  man- 
aged it  with  skill  and  success.  He  en- 
larged it  from  time  to  time,  and  soon 
became  one  of  the  leaders  in  that  line 
of  industry  in  this  section  of  the  state. 
When  the  city  began  to  overrun  its  old 
boundaries  and  to  crowd  the  nursery 
grounds  as  requiring  too  much  valuable 
space,  Mr.  Curtiss  was  gradually  forced 
into  laying  out  and  selling  land,  a busi 
ness  in  which  he  has  been  very  success- 
ful, his  operations  being  confined  to  his 
own  property  and  lands  belonging  to 
Mr.  Jacob  Perkins.  In  that  he  was  of 
great  help  to  the  material  prosperity  of 
the  South  Side,  as  Mr.  Perkins  was  the 
first  landholder  in  the  city  to  sell  land 


and  build  houses,  making  no  profit  on 
the  house  but  furnishing  it  to  the  pur- 
chaser at  actual  cost.  The  installment 
plan,  as  applied  to  homes,  was  per- 
fected, if  not  originated,  by  Mr.  Curtiss, 
and  has  been  the  means  of  furnishing 
hundreds  of  homes  to  those  who  could 
not  have  purchased  them  in  any  other 
way. 

It  was  entirely  due  to  Mr.  Curtiss’ 
love  for  improvements  and  his  wish  to 
see  Cleveland  grow  up  to  its  opportu- 
nities, that  led  him  into  public  life. 
He  had  helped  organize  and  been  one 
of  the  first  trustees  of  Brooklyn  village, 
which  he  resigned  in  1868  in  order  to 
move  within  the  city  limits,  but  beyond 
that  had  held  no  thought  of  official  life 
or  desire  therefor.  In  1874  and  1875 
there  was  a great  demand  for  a new 
cemetery  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
and  the  matter  was  not  only  discussed 
in  the  city  council,  but  some  definite 
steps  were  taken  in  relation  thereto. 
Because  of  this  discussion  and  Mr.  Cur- 
tiss’ connection  with  the  Riverside  Cem- 
etery association  which  began  to  take 
form  about  this  time,  he  was  persuaded 
by  his  friends  to  accept  the  Republican 
nomination  for  the  council  from  the 
Thirteenth  ward  in  1876,  and  was 
elected.  He  was  a strong  and  infiuen 
tial  *hfiember  from  the  start.  He  re- 
mained in  that  body  for  six  years,  cov- 
ering three  terms,  and  was  anxious  to 
retire  to  the  rest  and  quiet  of  private 
life,  when  he  was  again  called  into  public 
duty  by  Mayor  Herrick  who  appointed 
him  a member  of  the  city  park  commis- 
sion, He  gave  two  years  to  that  ser- 
vice, and  was  instrumental  in  adding 
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many  needed  improvements  to  the  park 
system  of  Cleveland.  The  “ big  bridge  ” 
issue  came  up  and  in  order  that  his 
experience,  influence  and  skill  might  be 
used  in  the  proper  settlement  of  that 
great  question,  he  was  asked  to  resign 
from  the  park  board  and  again  go  to 
the  council,  serving  two  terms,  and  re- 
tiring only  when  the  bridge  question 
was  settled  and  the  contracts  let,  in  the 
spring  of  1886.  During  his  service  as 
councilman  he  served  on  all  the  impor- 
tant committees  of  that  body,  was  twice 
the  council  member  of  the  board  of 
improvements,  and  had  a part  in  all 
important  measures  that  came  before 
that  body.  His  personal  influence  was 
marked,  and  was  shown  by  the  results 
that  he  was  able  to  produce.  With  an 
incisive  clearness  as  a debater,  with 
cool  judgment  that  did  not  allow  his 
feelings  to  carry  him  away,  with  a keen- 
ness of  vision  that  led  him  to  lay  his 
plans  well  in  advance,  and  with  a per- 
sistency that  kept  at  work  until  the 
point  was  reached,  he  made  one  of  the 
strongest  members  of  a body  in  which 
more  work  is  accomplished  by  personal 
influence  than  by  forensic  display.  He 
was  the  friend  of  many  important  public 
measures  during  that  service,  but  space 
will  permit  of  only  a reference  to  the 
three  great  ones  mentioned  above,  t 
As  soon  as  Mr.  Curtiss  reached  the 
council  he  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  cemetery  question,  and  the  result 
was  the  confirmation  of  ideas  he  had 
previously  held  in  mind.  H-e  found 
himself  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
actual  ownership  of  a cemetery  by  the 
city  in  its  corporate  capacity  was  not 


the  best  method  of  managing  these  rest- 
ing places  of  the  dead,  but  that  the  real 
plan  was  that  already  put  into  operation 
at  Lake  View.  Out  of  these  conclus- 
ions grew  Riverside.  The  history  of 
that  institution,  that  has  become  a mon- 
ument to  the  men  who  created  it,  is  full 
of  interest.  As  Mr.  Curtiss  himself  has 
said,  in  a recent  annual  report,  “ be- 
tween each  line  of  the  record  there  is 
an  unwritten  line,  telling  of  anxious 
hopes  and  fears ; of  severe  struggles  and 
many  discouragements.” 

He  finally  gave  to  it  a time  and  per- 
sonal labor  he  had  not  contemplated  in 
the  beginning.  He  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  superintendent  that  he  might 
better  accomplish  the  end  in  view.  He 
worked,  planned,  thought,  and  hoped  for 
Riverside.  He  gave  courage  where 
others  despaired.  He  made  the  most 
of  every  opportunity,  and  gained  a point 
wherever  it  was  to  be  had.  He  held 
this  position  for  five  years,  and  made  a 
success  of  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  a failure.  I cannot  give  a full 
history  of  this  enterprise,  but  suffice  it 
to  say  that  only  the  truth  was  spoken 
and  due  credit  given  on  the  day  of  ded- 
ication when  the  orator  said  : 

Probably  all  great  cities  have  some  special  points 
of  attraction,  either  of  parks,  avenues  or  cemeteries, 
Cleveland  is  favored  in  all,  but  in  none  will  there  be 
in  all  time  so  much  of  individual  and  municipal  pride 
as  in  Lake  View  and  Riverside.  It  is  no  disparage- 
ment to  their  colleagues  and  eoadjutors  to  say  that 
J.  H.  Wade  and  J.  M.  Curtiss  are  especially  recog- 
nized as  the  projectors  of  the  respective  enterprises, 
and  for  their  forethought  and  cultured  taste,  genera^ 
tions  to  come  will  honor  their  memory. 

Mr.  Curtiss  was  one  of  the  first  trus- 
tees of  Riverside,  and  has  held  that  po- 
sition ever  since.  After  five  years  of 
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service  as  superintendent  he  was  elected 
president,  which  office  he  yet  holds.  He 
has  always  given  the  institution  his  most 
earnest  care  and  attention,  and  has 
brought  the  full  fruit  of  his  natural  taste 
and  artistic  sense  to  its  service — having 
much  to  do  in  making  it  the  beautiful 
place  it  is  to-day. 

The  story  of  Pelton  park  and  its 
troubles  is  of  such  recent  date  that  only 
a passing  reference  thereto  is  necessary. 
It  had  been  in  litigation  for  some  twenty- 
five  years,  the  heirs  of  the  original 
owners  claiming  it  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  public  on  the  other.  Mr.  Curtiss 
looked  into  the  matter  from  all  sides, 
and  after  weighing  all  the  claims  pro 
and  con,  suggested  a compromise  that 
was  finally  adopted.  The  city  paid  to 
the  heirs  fifty  thousand  dollars,  which 
was  about  one  half  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty, and  received  a clear  title  to  the 
land — thus  securing  to  the  people  of  the 
south  side  a public  park  forever.  Mr. 
Curtiss  labored  hard  in  this  matter,  and 
the  wisdom  of  his  view  was  justified  in 
the  fact  that  all  the  parties  finally  agreed 
to  the  plan  he  proposed. 

Mr.  Curtiss’  latest  return  to  the  city 
council  was  demanded  by  the  people  of 
the  South  Side  because  of  the  general 
decision  everywhere  that  the  time  had 
at  last  come  to  bridge  the  ravine  be- 
tween the  East  and  South  Sides,  and 
take  an  advance  step  to  that  extent. 
He  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the 
measure.  He  spent  a number  of  days 
in  New  York  city  examining  the  various 
structures  there  erected.  His  part  in  that 
great  enterprise  is  well  known  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Cleveland.  It  was  his  suggestion 


that  finally  secured  its  adoption  and 
made  of  it  what  it  is  to  be — not  a mere 
local  roadway  uniting  the  East  Side  and 
the  South  Side,  but  a part  of  a grand 
belt  line  that,  with  the  viaduct,  should 
make  Cleveland  one  close  and  compact 
city,  independent  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Cuyahoga  and  Waiworth  run,  so  far  as 
communication  from  one  part  of  the 
city  with  the  other  is  concerned  He 
was  the  earnest  champion  for  this  im- 
provement from  the  start,  and  it  takes 
nothing  from  the  deserved  credit  of 
others  to  say  that  there  was  more  than 
one  time  in  the  history  of  the  enterprise 
that  it  would  have  fallen  through  had 
it  not  been  for  his  courage,  faith,  de- 
termination and  personal  influence.  He 
was  made  the  target  of  those  who  op- 
posed the  measure,  but  turned  neither 
to  the  right  nor  the  left  because  of  it, 
feeling  that  time  would  set  him  right 
and  the  people  endorse  the  measure. 
They  did  so,  and  this  plan  was  adopted 
and  is  now  in  process  of  being  carried 
out.  The  viaduct  in  its  early  days  met 
the  same  opposition  that  has  been  held 
to  the  great  central  bridge,  and  the  en- 
dorsement that  is  now  almost  unanim- 
ously given  to  that  measure  will  in 
future  days  be  extended  to  this  great 
improvement  that  is  to  bring  the  isolated 
portions  of  Cleveland  into  one  compact 
and  harmonious  whole. 

Restless  unless  engaged  in  something 
that  should  make  the  world  more  pleas- 
ing and  useful  as  a habitation  for  man, 
Mr.  Curtiss  sometime  ago  secured  con- 
trol of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Thousand  Island  points  in  Alexandria 
bay,  St.  Lawrence  river,  and  in  1885 
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completed  the  organization  of  the  Edge- 
wood  club,  of  which  he  is  the  moving 
spirit  and  acknowledged  head.  Some 
idea  of  the  purpose  of  this  organization 
may  be  gained  from  the  following  taken 
from  a recent  prospectus  : 

The  object  of  the  club  is  to  provide  for  its  mem- 
bers and  their  families  a desirable  summer  resort 
which  shall  combine  all  the  comforts  and  conveni- 
ences of  home — which  shall  be,  in  its  nature,  a 
private  resort,  and  which,  above  all,  shall  be  exempt 
from  social  pests  and  public  annoyances — the  only 
condition  of  membership  being  that  the  applicant 
shall  be  a lady  or  gentleman  in  the  fullest  and  best 
sense  of  that  term.  The  Edgewood  Family  hotel  is 
situated  on  a commanding  point  of  Edgewood  park, 
overlooking  the  bay  and  the  noble  St.  Lawrence. 
The  park  includes  thirty  acres,  and  the  grounds 
are  beautifully  laid  out  with  easy,  graded  drives 
and  romantic  footpaths.  Commodious  stables  are 
also  being  built,  and  driving  will  be  one  of  the 
features  of  the  summer  gatherings,  while  a beauti- 
ful steam  yacht  will  be  purchased  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  club. 

Mr.  Curtiss  has  entered  upon  this 
measure  as  he  has  on  those  above,  all 
through  a desire  for  the  growth  of 
improvements  in  all  directions,  and  has 
given  to  it  much  of  his  personal  care 
and  attention — especially  to  the  laying 
out  and  beautifying  of  the  grounds. 

Another  important  enterprise  origi- 
nated by  Mr.  Curtiss  and  now  occupying 
his  attention,  is  the  “ Euclid  Arcade,” 
connecting,  in  T shape,  Euclid,  Supe- 
rior and  Bond  streets,  and  which  bids 
fair  to  rank  as  one  of  the  greatest  pri- 
vate improvements  ever  undertaken  in 
Cleveland.  Mr.  Curtiss  first  conceived 
the  idea  during  his  travels  in  Europe 
some  years  ago,  and  has  since  then 
been  steadily  developing  his  plans. 
For  this  purpose  he  visited  almost 
every  arcade  known  to  exist  in  this 


country,  studying  their  construction, 
usefulness  and  profit,  until  last  spring 
he  began  active  operations  looking  to 
an  early  completion  of  the  project. 

The  above  outline  of  his  career  shows 
that  Mr.  Curtiss  has  been  a busy  man, 
and  detailed  mention  of  other  public  or 
social  avenues  through  which  he  has 
made  himself  felt  is  needless.  Strong 
in  the  affection  and  loyalty  of  his 
friends,  standing  high  in  the  regard  of 
the  public,  and  with  a capacity  and  ex- 
perience that  would  enable  him  to 
properly  fulfill  any  trust  to  which  he 
might  be  chosen,  he  has  never  sought 
to  advance  himself  in  public  office,  but 
on  the  contrary  has  only  accepted 
when  he  could  see  some  direct  way  in 
which  he  could  be  of  public  use.  He 
has  been  named  more  than  once  in 
connection  with  the  nomination  for 
mayor,  and  has  often  been  urged  to 
lend  the  use  of  his  name  in  connection 
with  other  high  and  honorable  positions. 
He  has  as  often  declined — content  to 
do  his  duty  where  he  could  and  leave 
the  self-seeking  to  others. 

Viewed  in  a personal  sense,  he  is  a 
strong  and  growing  man;  of  excellent 
judgment,  fair  in  his  views,  quiet  in 
assertion  but  strong  in  advancing  ideas 
which  he  believes  to  be  right ; honora- 
ble in  his  relations  with  men  ; charita- 
ble in  his  deeds,  and  exemplary  in  his 
life  and  character.  He  loves  his  home 
and  children  with  a loyal  devotion,  and 
in  their  midst  he  finds  strength  and 
consolation  for  the  trials  and  labors  of 
the  outward  world.  He  was  married  in 
1862  to  Miss  Susie  Brainard,  an  early 
schoolmate,  who  died  in  1869,  leaving 
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one  daughter,  Miss  Ruth,  who  graduated 
from  Vassar  college  the  present  sum- 
mer. He  was  again  married  in  1874  to 
Miss  May  Eglin  of  Huntington,  Lorain 


county,  and  two  girls  and  two  boys 
have  been  the  fruit  of  their  union. 

J.  H.  Kennedy. 


THE  BENCH  AND  THE  BAR  OF  TORONTO,  AND  THE  ACT  OF  1791. 


In  introducing  to  the  reader  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  Toronto 
I have  felt  that  the  subject  would  not 
be  complete  without  adding  to  it  the 
constitutional  act  of  1791,  as  it  was 
under  that  act  that  Upper  Canada  got 
her  separate  existence  and  following 
upon  that,  York,  now  Toronto,  became 
the  capital  of  the  province. 

Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  consti- 
tutional act,  the  condition  of  affairs 
— civil,  political  and  judicial — was  so 
widely  different  at  different  epochs  that 
it  will  be  profitable,  if  not  necessary,  to 
pass  in,  review  the  state  of  affairs  legal 
in  the  province  of  Quebec  during  this 
ante  1791  period. 

The  old  province  of  Quebec  was,  by 
an  act  of  the  imperial  parliament 
passed  in  1791 — generally  referred  to  by 
the  old  judges  as  “ The  act  of  the  thirty- 
first  of  the  King,”  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  word  king — divided  into  the  two 
provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 

The  period  extending  from  1759,  the 
date  of  the  conquest,  to  1 79 1 , may  well  be 
termed  the  revolutionary  period  of  the 
law  of  Canada. 

It  can  easily  be  conceived  that  in  a 
part  of  this  intervening  period — namely, 
the  period  between  1759  and  x7 63  in 


which  latter  year  the  treaty  of  peace 
was  come  to  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  by  which  the  province  of  Que- 
bec was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by 
France — the  state  of  the  law  and  its 
administration  in  the  province  were  in  a 
very  unsatisfactory  state.  The  popula- 
tion was  a mixed  population,  comprising 
French  of  France,  French  Canadians 
born  in  the  province,  Indians,  Metis  or 
half  breeds,  English  officers,  English 
soldiers  and  English  traders,  a large 
majority  however  being  native  born 
French  Canadians.  The  lot  of  these 
people  was  not  a happy  one  ; the  civil 
government  was  military  rule. 

The  country  in  1760,  soon  after  the 
articles  of  surrender  were  signed  in 
Montreal,  was  divided  up  by  General 
Amherst,  the  then  governor-general,  into 
three  districts, .and  English  officers  were 
appointed  to  the  duty  of  district  gover- 
nor over  each  district,  with  a lieutenant- 
governor  over  the  whole.  These  district 
officers  had  a council  of  other  English 
officers  to  assist,  and  adjudged  cases 
brought  before  them  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  lieutenant-governor. 

Up  to  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1763  the 
law  which  governed  was  rather  the  law 
of  might  than  of  right.  The  French 
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Canadians  had  become  a conquered 
race  and  were  in  the  power  of  the  con- 
querors. There  is  nothing  to  show  that 
the  law  was  improperly  or  harshly  ad- 
ministered during  this  period.  Never- 
theless, with  a French  population  not 
understanding  English,  and  an  English 
tribunal  not  understanding  French,  it 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  that  differ- 
ences and  altercations  of  a serious 
character  should  occur.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  French  dearly  loved  their  old 
laws  and  did  not  at  all  relish  the  change 
in  government.  The  English  were  of 
opinion  that  British  subjects,  as  the 
French  had  become  by  conquest,  should 
be  governed  by  and  willingly  submit  to 
the  English  law  pure  and  simple. 

The  case  stood  thus  : By  the  twenty- 
first  article  of  the  articles  of  capitulation 
entered  into  at  Montreal,  September  8, 
1760,  between  General  Amherst,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty’s troops  in  North  America,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Vaudreuil,  for  the 
French,  it  was  provided  that  the  English 
general  should  furnish  ships  for  carrying 
to  France  the  supreme  court  of  justice, 
police  and  admiralty. 

The  Marquis  of  Vaudreuil,  by  article 
forty-two  of  the  articles  of  capitu- 
lation, proposed  “ that  the  French  and 
Canadians  shall  continue  to  be  governed 
according  to  the  custom  of  Paris  and 
the  laws  and  usages  established  for  their 
country.”  General  Amherst  answered 
this  forty-second  article  thus:  “They 
become  subjects  of  his  majesty.”  The 
answer  of  the  general, it  will  thus  be  seen, 
was  short  but  significant.  Not  only  the 
correspondence  that  took  place  between 


the  two  commanders,  but  other  articles 
of  the  capitulation  all  go  to  show  that 
on  the  one  side  the  marquis  was  endeav- 
oring to  have  preserved  to  the  French 
and  Canadians  their  ancient  laws  and 
customs,  while  on  the  other  side  (the 
English)  the  commander  would  consent 
to  nothing  than  the  inhabitants  “should 
become  subjects  of  the  king,”  amenable 
to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  England. 

The  French  remaining  in  the  pro- 
vince after  the  capitulation,  till  the  final 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  in  1763,  were 
not  at  all  satisfied. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  military  law 
is  not  in  the  general  pleasing  to  civil- 
ians ; and  it  may  be  that  some  of  those 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
kind  of  law  imposed  upon  the  Cana- 
dians, were  not  the  best  qualified  for  the 
duties  they  had  to  discharge  ; but  there 
is  no  authority  for  saying,  as  said  by  at 
least  one  French  writer  of  history,  that 
“ this  martial  system  was  adopted  in 
violation  of  the  capitulation,  which 
guaranteed  to  the  Canadians  the  rights 
of  British  subjects.”  The  history  of 
the  time  rather  goes  to  show  that  the 
French  Canadians  though  conquered 
were  not  subdued.  They  still  clung 
to  their  old  laws,  and  did  not  willingly 
submit  to  become  British  subjects,  to 
be  governed  by  British  laws.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  this  should  have  been 
the  case.  The  French  Canadian,  walk- 
ing in  the  old  paths  all  his  life,  and  his 
forefathers  before  him,  for  more  than  a 
century,  could-  not  easily  be  weaned 
from  his  old  customs.  Still — “ L'homme 
propose  et  Dieu  dispose ” — the  fortunes 
of  war  had  gone  against  them.  With- 
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out  objecting  to  remonstrance  on  the 
part  of  the  French,  the  British  officials 
demanded  peaceful  recognition  of  the 
change  and  respect  for  the  newly  con- 
stituted authority. 

Military  rule  was  finally  brought  to 
an  end  ; the  treaty  of  1763  was  signed:; 
the  English  colonists  had  now  reason  to 
believe  that  all  would  be  well  with 
them;  that  the  French  and  French 
Canadian  would  be  content ; that  there 
would  be  no  more  protestation  on  the 
part  of  the  French,  but  that  all  would 
act  together  for  the  general  good. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  treaty  which 
gave  to  the  French  Canadian  or  French 
of  France  the  old  laws  and  customs  of 
Canada,  the  laws  and  customs  which 
prevailed  before  the  conquest.  There 
was  a clause — clause  4 — by  which  “ His 
Britannic  Majesty  agreed  to  grant  the 
liberty  of  the  Catholic  religion  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Canada  ; he  will  conse- 
quently give  the  most  precise  and  effec- 
tual orders  that  his  new  Roman  Catholic 
subjects  may  profess  the  worship  of  their 
religion  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Roman  Church,  as  far  as  the  laws  of 
Great  Britain  will  permit.’'  There  is 
not  a line  in  the  treaty  about  laws  and 
customs,  though  special  regard  was 
paid  to  the  matter  of  religion.  Read- 
ing the  capitulation  articles  and  the 
treaty  together,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
French,  both  by  negotiation  and  treaty, 
had  the  greatest  solicitude  for  their 
church  and  their  religion ; that  the 
English  thoroughly  appreciated  this, 
giving  them  very  exclusive  religious 
privileges  and  rights,  but  always  reserv- 
ing the  right  of  British  law. 


In  October,  1763,  a proclamation, 
under  the  great  seal,  was  published, 
erecting  four  new  civil  governments  in 
America,  namely  : Quebec,  East  Flor- 
ida, West  Florida  and  Grenada.  This 
proclamation  stated  “ that,  as  soon  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  colonies  would 
permit,  general  assemblies  of  the  people 
would  be  convened  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  American  provinces,  in  the  mean- 
time the  laws  of  England  to  be  in  force.” 
The  issuing  of  this  proclamation  by  the 
king  plainly  shows  what  his  view  of  the 
capitulation  and  the  treaty  was,  namely  : 
that  the  laws  of  England  were  to  pre- 
vail in  Quebec  until  altered  by  com- 
petent authority. 

Not  two  years  had  elapsed  after  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  when  the  governor- 
general,  acting  under  instructions, 
formed  a new  executive  council  com- 
posed of  the  two  lieutenant-governors 
of  the  two  districts  of  Montreal  and 
Three  Rivers,  into  which  the  province 
had  been  divided,  the  chief  justice,  the 
inspector-general  of  customs,  and  eight 
other  persons,  chosen  from  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  colony,  who,  with 
himself,  should  possess  all  executive, 
legislative  and  judicial  functions.  This 
act  was  a remodeling  of  the  whole  pre- 
vious system. 

A court  called  the  king’s  bench,  and 
another  court  called  the  common  pleas, 
was  established  following  English  pre- 
cedent. Both  these  courts  were  bound 
to  render  decisions  based  on  the  law 
and  practice  of  England,  subject  to 
appeal  to  the  executive  council. 

In  an  ordinance  of  September,  1764, 
it  was  assumed  that  the  chief  justice, 
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sitting  in  the  new  supreme  court  then 
existing,  had  full  power  to  determine  all 
cases,  both  criminal  and  civil,  conform- 
ably to  English  law  and  the  ordinances 
of  the  province.  Authors  (historio- 
graphers) both  French  and  English,  or 
rather  Upper  Canadian,  have  condemned 
this  act  of  the  king  in  issuing  the  proc- 
lamation of  1763  as  a “rash  and  unwise 
measure,  that  it  was  a great  injustice  to 
a conquered  people  to  compel  them 
suddenly  to  submit  to  this  law  of  the 
conqueror.” 

The  French  soon  showed  their  dispo- 
sition not  to  be  content  with  government 
under  British  law.  Neither  the  forms  of 
procedure  nor  the  administration  of  the 
law  met  with  their  approbation.  Noth- 
ing seemed  to  suit  them  but  the  “ old 
regime.”  They  argued;  they  discussed; 
they  remonstrated ; they  charged  a 
breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish government — that  they  were  prom- 
ised their  old  laws,  including  the  old  way 
of  administration  of  those  laws,  instead 
of  which  they  had  English  courts  with 
English  judges  and  English  proced- 
ure, and,  to  crown  all,  the  English 
language.  This  must  not  be  endured. 
Petitions  must  be  sent  to  the  imperial 
government  setting  forth  their  alleged 
grievances.  The  British  in  the  colony 
determined  to  uphold  the  British  law. 
The  conflict  goes  on  apace.  Neither 
party  in  the  province  will  give  way. 
They  are  pulling  different  ways.  They 
are  at  cross  purposes — it  is  French 
or  English,  and  God  defend  the  right. 
There  is  much  ado  about  something,  and 
something  must  be  done  to  put  an  end 
to  turmoil  and  confusion.  Both  parties 


in  the  state  appealed  to  England  to  set- 
tle their  differences.  It  was  great  good 
fortune  for  the  French  party  that  just  at 
this  time  the  British  colonists  in  New 
England  were  demanding  from  old  Eng- 
land relief  from  their  alleged  grievances. 
The  doctrine  of  no  taxation  without 
representation  was  being  pushed  with 
great  vigor.  A revolution  of  the  North 
American  colonies  outside  of  Quebec 
was  looming  up  in  the  near  distance. 
In  the  case  of  actual  war  it  would  be 
wise  on  the  part  of  the  British  To  keep 
in  favor  her  French  Canadian  subjects 
in  Quebec.  Now  is  the  time  of  advantage 
for  the  French.  “ Nous  avons  T vantage .” 
A bill  is  introduced  into  the  house  of 
lords  to  provide  for  the  government  of 
Quebec.  It  passes  the  lords,  is  sent  to 
the  commons,  meets  with  great  opposi- 
tion there  ; a committee  is  appointed  ; 
witnesses,  Sir  Guy  Carleton  and  Mr. 
Hay  the  chief  justice,  are  examined  be- 
fore the  committee  ; the  commons  fin- 
ally passes  the  bill  in  amended  shape ; 
the  lords  concur,  the  king  assents  to  the 
act.  The  British  in  Quebec,  who  be- 
lieved themselves  the  conquering  and 
dominant  race,  are  to  change  place  with 
the  conquerors  and  submit  to  French 
law,  the  authorized  law  for  their  guid- 
ance in  the  conquered  province,  the  key 
of  the  whole  of  Canada.  This  act  was 
passed  by  the  imperial  parliament  in 
1774,  entitled:  “An  act  for  making 

more  effectual  provision  for  the  govern- 
ment of  North  America.”  The  eighth 
clause  of  this  act  enacted  as  follows  : 

His  majesty’s  Canadian  subjects  within  the  province 
of  Quebec,  the  religious  orders  and  communities 
only  excepted,  may  also  hold  and  enjoy  their  property 
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and  possessions,  together  with  all  customs  and 
usages  relative  thereto,  and  all  other  their  civil  rights, 
in  as  large,  ample  and  beneficial  a manner  as  if  the 
proclamation,  commissions,  ordinances  and  other 
acts  and  instruments  had  not  been  made,  and  as  may 
consist  with  their  allegiance  to  his  majesty  and  sub- 
ject to  the  crown  and  parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
and  in  all  matters  of  controversy  relative  to  property 
and  civil  rights,  resort  shall  be  had  to  the  laws  of 
Canada  as  the  rule  for  the  decision  of  the  same  ; 
and  all  causes  that  shall  hereafter  be  instituted  in  any 
of  the  courts  of  justice  to  be  appointed  within  and 
for  the  said  province,  by  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and 
successors,  shall,  with  respect  to  such  property  and 
rights,  be  determined  agreeably  to  the  said  laws  and 
customs  of  Canada  until  they  shall  be  varied  or 
altered  by  any  ordinances  that  shall  from  time  to 
time  be  passed  in  the  said  province  by  the  gov- 
ernor, lieutenant-governor  or  commander-in-chief  for 
the  time  being,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  legislative  council  of  the  same,  to  be  appointed 
in  manner  hereinafter  mentioned. 

By  enacting  that  “in  all  matters  of 
controversy  and  civil  rights  resort  shall 
be  had  to  the  laws  of  Canada  as  the 
rule  for  the  decision  of  the  same,”  the 
old  Canada  or-French  law  was  restored 
and  all  his  majesty’s  subjects,  French 
and  English,  in  the  colony  were  in  civil 
matters  placed  under  laws  totally  foreign 
to  British  immigrants  and  those  of  the 
old  British  settlers  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  British  law. 

The  speech  of  his  majesty,  the  king, 
to  both  houses  of  parliament,  discloses 
the  reason  for  passing  that  act.  In  that 
speech  his  majesty  says  : 

The  very  peculiar  circumstances  of  embarrassment 
in  which  the  province  of  Quebec  is  involved  had 
rendered  the  proper  adjustment  and  regulation  of 
the  government  thereof  a matter  of  no  small  diffi- 
culty. The  bill  which  you  prepared  for  that  purpose 
and  to  which  I have  now  given  my  assent  is  founded 
on  the  clearest  principles  of  justice  and  humanity, 
and  will,  I doubt  not,  have  the  best  effects  in  quelling 
the  minds  and  promoting  the  happiness  of  my  Can- 
adian subjects.  1 have  seen  with  concern  a danger- 


ous spirit  of  resistance  to  my  government  and  the 
execution  of  the  laws  in  the  province  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay  in  New  England. 

The  act  of  1774  enlarged  the  boun- 
daries of  the  province  of  Quebec  south 
to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  westward 
to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  thus 
taking  into  the  province  of  Quebec  a 
territory  and  people  of  one  of  the 
British  North  American  colonies  to  the 
south  of  the  great  lakes  and  which  after- 
ward, by  the  treaty  of  Versailles  in  1783, 
became  part  of  one  of  the  free  and  in- 
dependent United  States  of  America. 
The  act  had  no  sooner  passed  and  been 
communicated  to  the  provincials,  than 
the  English  party  now  in  their  turn  set 
about  protesting  against  the  injustice 
done  them  in  imposing  the  French  law 
on  his  majesty’s  loyal  subjects  ; British 
subjects  of  his  province,  the  laws  of  the 
conquered  race.  Petitions  were  sent 
to  the  imperial  parliament  asking  for  a 
repeal  of  the  act.  The  discontented 
colonists  of  the  New  England  states, 
bent  on  revolution,  were  not  slow  in 
urging  the  people  of  Canada  to  join  them 
in  their  intended  resistance  to  imperial 
authority.  The  congress  of  the  New 
England  states,  which  met  at  Phila- 
delphia on  the  fifth  of  September,  1774, 
addressed  the  colonists  in  Canada  as, 
“Friends  and  fellow  citizens,”  and  then 
endeavored  to  impress  them  with  the 
advantage  of  their  confederation. 
During  the  American  Revolutionary 
War,  beginning  with  the  affair  at  Lex- 
ington and  ending  with  the  treaty  of 
peace  in  1783,  the  law  was  administered 
in  Quebec  under  the  act  of  1774,  the 
French  law,  and  was  most  distasteful  to 
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the  British  residents.  At  the  time  of 
the  passing  of  the  Quebec  act  of  1774, 
by  which  the  boundaries  were  extended, 
as  already  stated,  so  as  to  include  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Ohio  valley,  there 
were  as  many  as  twenty  thousand  peo- 
ple in  that  region  who  had  emigrated 
thitherward  from  other  states.  These 
people  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  British 
laws  as  administered  in  the  colonial 
courts.  They  were  not  then  disposed 
to  accept  in  their  place  the  “ Contume- 
de-Paris  ” or  any  other  system  of  French 
law  in  place  of  the  law  to  which  they 
had  been  accustomed.  Thus  a very 
large  auxiliary  force  was  added  to  the 
small  number  of  Anglo-Canadian  sub- 
jects settled  in  the  districts  of  Montreal 
and  Quebec,  to  aid  in  protesting  against 
the  French  law. 

In  1784,  following  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  United  States  and  Britain, 
a large  number  of  subjects  of  the  king 
in  the  now  enfranchised  colonies  south  % 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  great  lakes, 
who  preferred  monarchical  to  Republi- 
can government,  and  came  to  Canada, 
settled  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
These  immigrants  to  Canada,  called 
United  Empire  loyalists,  on  their  arrival 
in  Canada  soon  found  that  their  situa- 
tion was  not  much  improved  if  they 
were  to  be  relegated  to  old,  and  in  their 
view,  antiquated  laws  of  France.  They 
left  the  United  States  especially  to  place 
themselves  under  British  law,  and  this 
they  determined  to  have.  In  this  par- 
ticular they  only  held  to  the  same 
opinion  as  had  influenced  the  people  of 
the  Ohio  valley,  when  they,  between 


1774  and  1783,  made  their  protests 
against  being  governed  by  French  law. 

In  1788  Lord  Dorchester,  acting  for 
the  king  and  in  the  name  of  the  king, 
styling  his  majesty  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, France  and  Ireland,  issued  a 
proclamation  reciting  the  ordinances  of 
the  province,  dividing  the  province  into 
two  districts  and  proclaimed  that  there- 
after the  province  should  be  divided 
into  five  provinces,  namely : Lunen- 

burg, bounded  on  the  eastern  limit  by 
a tract  of  land  called  by  the  name  of 
“ The  Lancaster  Tract,”  the  western 
limit  of  which  should  be  the  mouth  of 
the  Gananoque  river,  or,  as  then  called, 
the  Thames  river ; Mecklenburg,  to 
adjoin  Lunenburg  on  the  west,  and 
to  extend  westward  to  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Trent ; Nassau,  to  adjoin  Meck- 
lenburg and  extend  westward  to  extreme 
projection  of  Long  Point  into  Lake 
Erie  ; Hesse,  comprehending  all  the 
residue  of  the  province  to  the  west ; 
Gaspe,  all  that  part  of  the  prov- 
ince on  south  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  the  eastward  of  a north  and  south 
line  intersecting  the  northeasterly  side 
of  Cape  Cat. 

By  provincial  act  of  Upper  Canada, 
passed  in  1792,  the  four  districts  within 
that  province,  namely  : Lunenburg, 

Mecklenburg,  Nassau  and  Hesse,  were 
changed  in  the  order  of  these  names  to 
Eastern  District,  Midland  District, 
Home  District  and  Western  District. 
The  period  between  1774  and  1791  has 
generally  been  termed  “ The  Legisla- 
tive Council”  period.  This  arises  from 
the  fact  that  by  the  Quebec  act  a legis- 
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lative  council,  who  were  appointees  of 
the  crown,  governed  the  province.  In 
1777  an  ordinance  was  passed  by  this 
legislative  body  dividing  the  province 
into  two  districts  and  established  two 
courts,  a court  of  king’s  bench  and  a 
court  of  common  pleas,  for  each  dis- 
trict. The  act  which  placed  the  power 
of  government  in  a body  irresponsible 
to  the  people,  was  the  means  of  caus- 
ing much  contention  and  ill-will.  The 
judges  for  the  courts  were  in  many  in- 
stances not  such  as  to  lend  either  dig- 
nity or  learning  to  the  administration  of 
the  law;  they  did  not  understand  the 
French  language ; the  forms  of  law 
were  wholly  unfamiliar  to  the  French  ; 
disquietude,  discontent  and  dissatisfac- 
tion prevailed  in  the  colony.  The 
English  saw  the  French  law  which  the 
judges  did  not  understand  administered 
by  English  judges.  The  French  wit- 
nessed their  law  not  interpreted  cor- 
rectly and  mal-administered  by  the 
bench.  Petitions  were  sent  to  England 
to  alter  this  state  of  things.  The  situa- 
tion of  affairs  was  very  perplexing  to 
English  statesmen.  Committees  were 
formed  to  examine  the  whole  subject. 
Instructions  were  sent  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Quebec  to  obtain  a reliable 
report  as  to  the  cause  of  the  discon- 
tent. English  traders  of  Quebec  and 
French  citizens  were  called  upon  to 
give  their  evidence ; reports  were  sent 
to  the  English  government.  After  re- 
ceipt of  these  reports  and  a. review  of 
the  whole  question,  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, acting  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
determined  to  divide  the  province  into 
two  provinces,  as  it  were  to  herd  the 


French  in  one  part  of  the  old  province 
of  Quebec  and  the  English  in  the  other 
part,  so  that  each  could  have  the  laws 
most  agreeable  to  a majority  of  the 
people  of  the  respective  provinces. 
On  this  the  king  advised  and  the  parlia- 
ment passed  the  act  of  the  thirty-first 
of  the  king  31  George  III,  Cap.  31, 
which  replaced  the  legislative  clauses 
of  the  act  of  1774  and  divided  the  prov- 
ince into  two  provinces,  one  the  prov- 
ince of  Upper  Canada  (now  Ontario) 
and  the  other  the  province  of  Lower 
Canada,  by  subsequent  legislation  called 
the  province  of  Quebec,  remitting  it  to 
the  name  of  the  two  provinces  com- 
bined before  the  division.  The  legisla- 
ture of  Upper  Canada  at  their  first  ses- 
sion, held  at  Niagara  on  the  seventeenth 
of  September,  1792,  enacted  that  the 
laws  of  England  instead  of  the  laws  of 
Canada  were  to  govern  in  matters  of 
property  and  civil  rights  in  Upper  Can- 
ada. Thus  we  have  introduced  into 
the  newly  constituted  province  of  Up- 
per Canada  laws  most  congenial  to  the 
taste  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  and 
to  the  English,  Irish  and  Scotch,  by 
whom  the  province  was  principally  set- 
tled. The  United  Empire  Loyalists 
had  much  to  do  in  bringing  about  this 
state  of  things  and  the  English  law  in 
the  province  in  which  they  had  come 
to  settle  on  being  expatriated  from  the 
new  United  States.  These  settlers  in 
the  province  were  imbued  with  very 
strong  ideas  on  the  subject  of  monarch- 
ical government  and  British  laws.  To 
their  minds  the  establishment  of  a Re- 
publican government  in  America  would 
not  prove  a success.  Time  has  shown 
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that  they  were  mistaken  in  this,  but  let- 
ting this  be  granted  by  adhering  to  the 
British  laws  they  have  retained  laws 
which  have  formed  the  model  of  Amer- 
ican jurisprudence  as  opposed  to  the 
“ Contume-de- Paris  ” and  the  laws  of 
old  France. 

The  French  in  the  province  of  Quebec 
retain  the  laws  guaranteed  to  them  by  the 
act  of  1774,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
the  act  of  1774  was  passed  after  dil- 
igent enquiry  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
act  at  the  time.  The  attorney  and  solic- 
itor-general of  Quebec  had  both  advised 
that  the  French  should  be  remitted  to 
their  old  law.  So  great  an  authority  as 
Lord  Thurlow  had  declared  that  every 
Canadian  had  a claim  in  justice  to  as 
much  of  his  ancient  laws,  regarding 
private  rights,  as  was  not  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  his  new  govern- 
ment. The  French  had  loudly  protested 
against  the  king’s  proclamation  and  the 
establishment  of  courts  in  the  province. 
To  administer  English  law,  without  an 
act  of  the  imperial  parliament,  was  an 
act  of  despotism  and  wholly  unwar- 
ranted. The  act  of  1791,  dividing  the 
province,  enabled  the  French  to  mould 
the  laws  to  their  liking.  The  English 


of  Ontario  and  of  Quebec  of  to-day  are 
not  more  content  than  the  English  of 
the  ante-American  Revolution  period 
with  this  condition  of  affairs.  The 
mother  country  has  shaped  the  policy  of 
Canada  as  a whole,  and  it  is  only  im- 
perial legislation  or  a revolution  that 
can  undo  what  has  already  been  accom- 
plished. 

The  French  in  the  province  of  Quebec 
are  as  four  to  one  of  the  English  popula- 
tion, and  strongly  insist  that  with  such 
a majority  their  French  law,  accorded  to 
them  by  the  act  of  1774,  should  continue 
to  prevail,  while  the  English  minority  in- 
sist that  in  a British  province  they  are  en- 
titled to  have  British  laws,  like  as  are  in 
force  in  other  provinces  of  the  dominion. 

I do  not  propose  to  enter  into  this  con- 
troversy— it  is  a large  political  question 
and  foreign  to  my  purpose  in  writing  of 
thelaw. 

Having  thus  reviewed  the  events  of  old 
times  leading  up  to  the  act  of  1792,  plac- 
ing the  British  law  on  a solid  foundation, 
it  will  be  proper  to  proceed  with  the 
main  subject,  giving  some  account  of 
those  called  upon  to  advocate  and  ad- 
minister the  law  thus  established,  begin- 
ning with  the  first  chief  justice,  Osgoode. 

D.  B.  Read. 
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THE  MICHIGAN  LUMBER  INTEREST,  AS  TOLD  BY  SKETCHES 
OF  ITS  LEADING  MEN. 

II. 


* AMMI  WILLARD  WRIGHT. 

The  unwritten  history  of  the  Great 
West  contains  many  characters  of  real 
worth  and  excellence,  furnishing  such 
practical  illustrations  of  the  value  to 
society  of  the  cardinal  virtues  in  busi- 
ness life,  as  to  make  it  desirable  to 
record  the  more  prominent  examples 
of  personal  commercial  integrity  and 
success  for  the  high  purposes  of  in- 
struction and  honorable  commendation. 
Men  who  live  in  the  eye  of  the  public 
as  incumbents  of  office,  conferred  by 
suffrages  of  the  people,  reach  places  in 
history  by  the  force  of  circumstances, 
as  well  as  by  personal  worth  and  the 
faithful  employment  of  great  abilities 
for  the  good  of  the  nation.  Men  in 
business  life  can  only  rise  into  promin- 
ence and  become  objects  of  high  con- 
sideration in  public  estimation  by  the 
development  of  the  noblest  attributes 
of  manhood  in  enterprises  that  largely 
effect  the  well-being  of  communities. 
The  accidents  of  birth  and  fortune  and 
the  adventitious  aids  of  chance  and  cir- 
cumstance can  do  little  to  give  those 
men  position  in  history  whose  resources 
are  within  the  limits  of  their  brains  and 
their  hands. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  finds  an  ap- 
propriate place  in  the  history  of  those 
men  of  business  and  enterprise  in  the 


state  of  Michigan,  whose  force  of  char- 
acter, whose  sterling  integrity,  whose 
fortitude  amid  discouragements,  whose 
good  sense  in  the  management  of  com- 
plicated affairs,  whose  control  of  agen- 
cies and  circumstances,  and  whose 
marked  success  in  establishing  large 
industries  and  bringing  to  completion 
great  schemes  of  trade  and  profit,  have 
contributed  in  an  eminent  degree  to  the 
development  of  the  vast  resources  of 
this  noble  commonwealth. 

The  biographical  data  in  Mr.  Wright’s 
history  claim  a brief  space.  He  was 
born  in  Grafton,  Windham  county,  Ver- 
mont, July  5,  1822.  His  parents  were 
natives  of  the  same  “ Green  Mountain 
State.”  He  justly  regards  with  pride 
and  satisfaction  his  New  England  par- 
entage, and  has  the  strongest  attach- 
ments to  his  native  state.  The  love  of 
freedom,  the  independence  of  charac- 
ter, the  stern  virtues  of  patriotism,  and 
obedience  to  law  and  authority,  that 
characterize  her  people,  belong  to  him 
as  one  of  her  worthiest  sons.  The  his- 
tory, the  institutions  and  the  Revolu- 
tionary memories  that  associate  the 
“ Green  Mountains  ” with  all  that  is 
dear  and  precious  in  the  story  of  Amer- 
ican independence,  serve  to  make  Mr. 
Wright’s  recollections  of  his  early  life 
a benediction  upon  his  heart.  His 
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father’s  family,  comprising  seven  sons 
and  three  daughters,  after  the  good  old 
New  England  type,  removed  to  Rock- 
ingham, Vermont,  where  he  received 
his  education  at  the  district  school,  his 
school  life  closing  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen. The  next  three  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  in  farm  work,  where  the  soil 
and  climate  made  rigid  economy  and 
thoroughness  necessary  to  success,  and 
where  he  acquired  a real  love  of  agri- 
culture and  a manly  admiration  of  fine 
horses  and  fine  stock.  Exchanging  the 
country  for  the  city  he  resided  in  Boston 
for  a year,  learning  primary  business 
lessons  in  the  school  of  experience 
under  the  tutorship  of  his  own  mother- 
wit,  and  making  the  world’s  acquaint- 
ance amid  scenes  and  excitements  and 
activities  calculated  to  start  his  mind 
into  new  methods  of  action.  Returning 
to  Vermont  in  1844,  before  the  age  of 
railroad  enterprise  and  rapid  transit  had 
changed  the  old  ways  of  doing  business 
and  making  money,  he  engaged  in  the 
carrying  trade  between  Rutland  and  Bos- 
ton, taking  produce  from  the  country 
to  the  great  city  and  bringing  back 
manufactured  goods  to  the  village  mer- 
chants. Two  years  of  activity  in  this 
line,  in  which  he  accumulated  some 
capital,  ended  his  transportation  busi- 
ness for  the  present,  and  the  next  year 
he  managed  a hotel  in  Bartonsvibe,  for 
Jeremiah  Barton,  and  in  1848  married 
Miss  Harriet  Barton,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  his  employer,  and  leased  his 
hotel.  A year  afterwards  he  removed 
to  Boston  and  leased  the  Central  Hotel, 
on  Brattle  Square,  but  in  a few  months 
concluded  to  leave  the  east  and  seek 


his  fortune  and  make  his  home  in  the 
west.  His  various  changes  and  experi- 
ences in  incipient  business  life  qualified 
him  for  a larger  field  in  which  his  en- 
ergy, self-reliance  and  restless  ambi- 
tion were  to  find  their  appropriate 
sphere  of  action,  and  to  work  out  re- 
sults far  surpassing  his  fondest  dreams 
and  expectations. 

The  summer  of  1850  found  Mr.  Wright 
and  his  family  in  Detroit,  then  a small 
undeveloped  city  which  together  with 
the  whole  county  of  Wayne  embraced  a 
population  of  42,756.  It  is  now  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  Union 
with  a population  of  about  150,000. 
Michigan  at  that  time  was  a state  whose 
resources  were  quite  unknown.  The 
lumber,  salt,  copper  and  iron  interests 
existed  only  in  embryo.  The  Central 
railroad  had  reached  New  Buffalo.  The 
Michigan  Southern  was  in  process  of 
construction.  The  Detroit  and  Grand 
Haven  extended  twenty-five  miles  to 
Pontiac.  The  whole  number  of  miles 
of  railroad  was  three  hundred  and  forty- 
two.  The  miles  of  railroad  in  the  state 
now  amount  to  about  seven  thousand. 
The  population  of  the  state  in  1850  was 
397,654.  It  now  numbers  about  two 
million. 

Among  our  manufacturing  industries 
lumber  took  the  lead,  and  the  Saginaw 
Valley  soon  became  the  chief  seat  of  the 
lumber  interest.  Mr.  Wright  fixed  his 
eye  on  this  business  as  his  leading  and 
permanent  occupation,  and  in  1851  he 
came  to  Saginaw.  Saginaw  county  then 
embraced  what  is  now  included  in  sev- 
enteen organized  counties,  having  only  a 
population  of  about  two  thousand.  The 
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same  territory  now  numbers  a population 
upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand, comprising  vast  ranges  of  beautiful 
farms  and  populous  cities.  The  lumber 
interest  has  grown  from  ten  millions  of 
feet  in  185 1,  to  over  one  thousand  millions 
of  feet  in  1886.  Saginaw  in  1851  had  a 
population  of  three  hundred,  while  it 
now  has  within  its  limits  fifteen  thousand 
souls.  East  Saginaw  then  had  but  a 
handful  of  people.  It  now  has  twenty- 
five  thousand  inhabitants.  A rope  ferry 
connected  the  two  towns.  The  first 
year  of  Mr.  Wright’s  residence  in  the 
Saginaw  valley  he  devoted  to  prospect- 
ing lands  contiguous  to  the  Cass,  Flint 
and  Tittabawassee  rivers,  personally 
inspecting  large  tracts  of  pine,  bravely 
enduring  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life- 
He  had  the  enviable  fortune  of  choosing 
the  finest  pine  in  the  state,  and  com- 
menced his  lumber  operations  on  the 
Cass  river  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present 
village  of  Caro.  Fie  first  put  in  two 
million  feet  of  logs,  running  them  down 
to  Saginaw  and  disposing  of  them  to  the 
mills,  which  in  1853  numbered  thirteen 
and  manufactured  about  twenty-five 
million  feet  of  lumber,  sent  by  water  to 
Buffalo,  Milwaukee  and  Chicago.  Up  to 
1859  lumbering  was  principally  done  on 
the  tributaries  of  the  large  Saginaw  river, 
leaving  a distance  of  one  hundred  miles 
on  Saginaw  Bay  an  unbroken  mass  of 
choice  timber,  to  become  the  scene  of 
future  operations. 

From  1859  to  1865  Mr.  Wright  prose- 
cuted lumbering  operations  quite  exten- 
sively in  connection  with  Messrs.  Miller 
& Payne.  The  firm  of  Miller,  Payne 
& Wright  purchased  what  was  called 


the  “Big  Mill”  of  the  Farmers’  and 
Mechanics’  Bank  of  Burlington,  Ver- 
mont, and  refitted  the  mill  with  the  best 
machinery  that  could  be  procured,  and 
prosecuted  business  with  great  energy, 
notwithstanding  prices  were  not  very 
renumerative,  cargoes  in  1859  bringing 
only  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  culls, 
seven  dollars  for  common,  twelve  dollars 
for  second  clear,  and  sixteen  dollars  for 
clear  when  delivered  in  Chicago.  In 
1865  the  firm  of  Miller,  Payne  & Wright 
was  dissolved  and  was  succeeded  by 
that  of  A.  W.  Wright  & Co.,  the  com- 
pany being  J.  FI.  Pearson  of  Chicago, 
who  supervised  their  large  lumber  yard 
in  that  city.  In  1871  Mr.  Pearson  re- 
tired from  the  firm.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Wright  extended  his  operations  by  es- 
tablishing the  lumber  firm  of  Wright, 
Wells  & Co. — Charles  H.  Davis  and 
Reuben  Kimball  being  the  company; — at 
Wright’s  lake,  Otsego  county.  In  1881 
Messrs.  Wells  and  Kimball  retired  from 
the  firm,  and  Wright  & Davis  continued 
the  business.  In  connection  with  their 
lumbering  interests  Messrs.  Wright  & 
Pearson,  in  1867,  established  a lumber- 
man’s wholesale  supply  store  at  Saginaw, 
associating  with  themselves  Messrs. 
Northrup  and  Wells.  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing Mr.  Northrup  retired  from  the 
firm  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Stone  took  his  place, 
and  from  that  date  the  business  has  been 
conducted  in  the  name  of  Wells,  Stone 
& Co.  In  1871  Mr.  Wright  bought  out 
Mr.  Pearson’s  interest,  and  Mr.  Pearson 
retired  from  the  firm.  This  firm  became 
widely  known  by  its  probity  and  suc- 
cess, and  extended  their  large  business 
by  the  purchase  of  thirty  thousand  acres 
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of  pine  land  in  Roscommon,  Gladwin 
and  Clare  counties.  They  established 
a lumbering  plant,  built  thirty-two 
miles  of  railroad,  properly  equipped 
with  three  locomotives  and  other 
necessary  rolling  stock,  and  cultivated 
a farm  of  one  thousand  acres.  In  1882 
the  “A.  W.  Wright  Lumber  compan)” 
was  organized  and  incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  one  million  and  a half  of  dol- 
lars, with  A.  W.  Wright,  president; 
Charles  W.  Wells,  vice-president ; F.  C. 
Stone,  treasurer  ; W.  T.  Knowlton,  sec- 
retary ; and  W.  H.  Wright,  mill  superin- 
tendent. The  firm  of  Wells,  Stone  & 
Co.,  with  all  their  lands,  railroad  and 
lumber  interests,  and  also  the  firms  of 
A.  W.  Wright  & Co.,  and  Wright  & 
Knowlton  at  Saginaw,  comprising  saw 
mill,  salt  block,  planing  mill  and  lumber 
yards,  were  all  merged  into  this  corpor- 
ation. The  lumbering  operations  of  this 
corporation  in  all  the  above  named 
counties  embrace  the  cutting  and  rafting 
of  logs  to  their  own  mills,  to  the  amount 
of  forty  millions  per  year.  In  addition 
to  the  business  of  this  corporation  Mr. 
Wright’s  organizing  genius  and  capac- 
ity for  work  are  seen  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  firm  of  Wright  & Ketcham, 
carried  on  exclusively  in  lumbering  in 
the  counties  of  Gladwin  and  Midland, 
where  they  put  in  forty  millions  of  logs 
yearly  with  a force  of  four  hundred  men. 

Mr.  Wright’s  agricultural  tastes, 
formed  in  his  native  Vermont,  consti- 
tute an  agreeable  element  in  his  char- 
acter and  have  found  practical  expres- 
sion in  his  love  of  improvement  and  in 
his  appreciation  of  fine  farms  with  their 
beautiful  landscapes  of  meadows,  grains 


and  fruits  and  forests.  Early  in  his 
Michigan  activities  he  cultivated  a large 
farm  in  Genesee  county  where  his  fam- 
ily enjoyed  the  advantages  of  home  life 
amid  rural  scenes  and  industries  con- 
genial to  virtue  and  domestic  felicity. 
At  the  present  time  he  has  large  grazing 
lands  in  Texas,  Dakota  and  Montana 
that  are  devoted  to  profitable  industry, 
fine  sheep  and  cattle  and  horses  coming 
within  the  range  of  his  calculations. 
His  delight  in  improvements  and  his 
interest  in  whatever  comes  under  the 
head  of  progress  are  seen  in  the  town 
of  Alma,  Gratiot  county,  Michigan, 
which  is  mainly  his  creation,  having  a 
population  of  nearly  two  thousand  souls, 
its  situation  being  remarkably  pleasant, 
surrounded  by  beautiful  farms.  It  has 
good  sewerage,  Holly  water  works, 
high  school  advantages,  four  churches, 
two  wheat  elevators,  saw,  planing  and 
flouring  mills,  sash,  door  and  woolen 
factories,  four  railroads,  large  stores,  a 
spacious  and  beautiful  hotel,  a medical 
and  surgical  sanitarium  in  connection 
with  mineral  waters,  an  expensive  edu- 
cational structure  which  will  probably 
assume  the  name  and  functions  of  a 
denominational  college  of  a high  order, 
and  a ten  acre  park,  all  the  result  of  his 
enterprise,  and  involving  the  expendi- 
ture of  his  wealth  to  the  amount  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  It 
is  to  be  a thing  of  beauty  and,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  of  joy  for  generations. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  Mr. 
Wright’s  general  business  interests,  as 
illustrating  his  breadth  of  vision  and 
his  comprehensive  activities.  His  for- 
tunes had  their  rise  and  growth  in 
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his  manifold  lumbering  business,  but 
they  have  spread  out  in  nearly  all  direc- 
tions of  legitimate  practical  and  pro- 
ductive employment  of  capital.  The 
Tittabawassee  Boom  company,  incor- 
porated in  1864,  uses  a large  amount  of 
capital  and  handles  six  hundred  millions 
of  feet  of  logs  per  year,  and  owes  much 
of  its  success  to  Mr.  Wright’s  business 
capacity  and  experience  as  one  of  its 
incorporators  and  directors,  and  for 
many  years  its  highest  officer.  In  1865 
was  built  the  Saginaw  and  St.  Louis 
plank  road,  connecting  St.  Louis,  Gra- 
tiot county,  with  Saginaw,  thirty-five 
miles  in  extent,  and  opening  a market 
for  a large  farming  country.  Mr. 
Wright’s  time  and  means  contributed 
largely  to  the  success  of  this  enter- 
prise. 

In  1872  the  Saginaw  Valley  & St. 
Louis  railroad  was  deemed  a necessity. 
A company  was  formed  with  Mr. 
Wright  as  treasurer,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing many  difficulties,  through  his  char- 
acteristic energy  the  enterprise  was  be- 
gun and  carried  to  completion. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Saginaw, 
with  a capital  of  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  organized  in  1871,  has  been 
one  of  the  most  successful  banking  in- 
stitutions in  the  state.  For  nearly  the 
whole  period  of  its  existence  Mr.  Wright 
has  been  its  president.  He  has  been 
president  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan,  from  the  date 
of  its  organization  to  the  present  time ; 
is  also  president  of  the  Merchant’s  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Duluth,  Minnesota,  and 
holds  position  of  director  in  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Saratoga,  New  York, 


and  in  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  and  has  bank- 
ing interests  in  Alma,  Michigan.  His 
commercial  interests  are  largely  cen- 
tered in  Detroit,  Duluth,  Louisville  and 
Minneapolis.  He  has  investments  in 
one  of  the  largest  sash,  door  and  blind 
factories  in  the  state  of  New  York,  lo- 
cated at  Oswego  ; in  the  “ Advance 
Threshing  Machine  Company,”  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan,  and  in  the  Saginaw 
Manufacturing  company  at  Saginaw. 

This  brief  view  of  Mr.  Wright’s  busi- 
ness career  and  interests  shows  him  to 
be  an  extraordinary  man.  His  per- 
sonal history  exhibits  the  highest  and 
noblest  attributes  of  character.  A man 
of  such  native  endowments  and  re- 
sources, with  proper  training  and  edu- 
cation, could  command  large  armies, 
organize  governments  and  administer 
the  affairs  of  an  empire.  Flis  life  has 
been  one  continuous  scene  of  incessant 
activity  and  almost  uninterrupted  suc- 
cess. His  achievements  suggest  a study 
of  the  man,  his  character,  his  qualities, 
his  methods  of  action,  his  peculiar 
power  to  grapple  with  the  forces  of  life 
around  him,  and  to  wield  the  agencies 
of  nature  and  humanity  that  are  essen- 
tial to  the  attainment  of  real  greatness 
in  a long  and  varied  career  of  business. 
Such  a study  would  require  the  space 
of  a volume,  and  so  must  give  place  to 
brief  reflections  and  observations. 

An  eminent  citizen  of  Saginaw,  one 
of  Mr.  Wright’s  many  intimate  friends, 
and  well  qualified  to  give  sound  judg- 
ments of  men  and  things,  thus  speaks 
of  him  : 

Mr.  Wright  is  a strong  man,  physically  and  men- 
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tally  ; of  great  business  capacity,  a thorough  or- 
ganizer ; good  in  the  generalities  and  details  of  busi- 
ness ; strong  in  his  friendships,  sometimes  almost  to 
the  point  of  danger,  never  willingly  giving  up  one  in 
whom  he  has  trusted  ; always  willing  to  help  the 
worthy,  but  sometimes  turning  a deaf  ear  to  an  ap- 
plicant for  his  bounty  who  has  not  learned  the  path- 
way to  competency  by  industry  and  economy  ; 
strong  in  his  dislikes  of  men  whom  he  does  not  be- 
lieve in  as  honest  or  worthy  of  trust  or  who  may 
have  once  betrayed  his  confidence  ; strong  in  his 
convictions  of  right  and  in  his  hatred  of  the  tricks  of 
business  of  which  some  even  boast.  His  integrity 
stands  as  an  unquestioned  fact  in  his  history.  Bom 
to  lead,  his  varied  experience  in  commercial  enter- 
prises makes  him  a safe  counselor  and  guide.  Nat- 
urally modest  and  diffident,  he  is  independent  in 
thought  and,  when  a conclusion  is  reached,  firm  and 
unchanging.  He  is  a proud  man,  but  his  pride  is 
an  honest  pride  in  a good  name  among  those  who 
know  him  best.  He  stands  to-day  in  his  mature 
years  a strong  man  ; strong  in  the  consciousness  of 
well-spent  years  ; strong  yet  to  plan  and  perform  ; 
strong  in  his  credit  and  good  name,  and  a worthy 
example  for  young  men  to  pattern  after  as  showing 
what  intelligence  and  probity  may  accomplish  in  the 
way  of  success  in  life. 

This  excellent  statement  of  the  main 
elements  and  features  of  Mr.  Wright’s 
character,  coming  from  a well-disci- 
plined, judicialmind,  accustomed  to  clear 
and  accurate  observations  upon  society, 
is  such  praise  as  can  be  rarely  bestowed 
in  full  measure  on  any  man  in  any  of 
the  walks  of  life ; but  the  community  in 
which  Mr.  Wright  has  spent  so  many 
years  of  busy  activity  will  fully  indorse 
it  as  a just  and  noble  tribute  to  his  well- 
tried  worth.  It  is  now  obvious  at  a 
glance  that  the  main  element  of  success 
in  Mr.  Wright’s  career  is  what  men  call 
honesty,  integrity,  reliability,  principle, 
a steadfast  adherence  to  convictions  of 
right.  Such  an  attribute  of  power  is 
always  found  in  connection  with  a great 
natural  conscience.  It  stands  in  oppo- 


sition to  all  sham,  pretense,  expediency, 
policy  in  the  high  matters  of  life  and 
business.  It  gives  such  firmness  to  char- 
acter and  such  reality  to  personal  history 
as  the  very  mountains  give  to  the  native 
state  of  Ammi  Willard  Wright. 

When  integrity  is  well  balanced  by 
energy  it  is  evident  what  important  rela- 
tions it  sustains  to  what  we  may  call 
administrative  functions  in  business  life. 
Plans  are  to  be  made,  they  are  to  be 
executed,  and  it  is  in  their  execution  that 
difficulties  must  be  encountered,  that 
financial  engagements  must  be  met, 
and  that  persistency  must  come  into 
determined  action.  No  man  ever 
achieved  the  highest  success  in  busi- 
ness who  did  not  encounter  difficul- 
ties and  overcome  obstructions.  Mr. 
Wright  himself  has  been  no  exception  to 
this  rule.  When  he  had  been  seven 
years  in  Michigan  a financial  panic  made 
him  poorer  than  he  was  on  his  arrival 
in  the  state.  Men  went  down  to  whom 
he  had  entrusted  his  interests,  but  he  did 
not  go  down.  His  ability,  his  pluck,  but 
above  all  his  good  name,  his  credit,  his 
integrity,  saved  him.  There  thus  comes 
a time  in  life  when  character  is  seen  to 
be  more  valuable  than  money.  He  at 
one  time,  through  the  failure  of  a de- 
ceiver, had  to  take  care  of  endorsed 
paper  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  but  no  note  went  to 
protest,  no  time  was  asked  for,  and  his 
credit  rose  to  the  highest  point  in  the 
scale  of  commercial  integrity.  The  man 
who  plans  to  meet  all  his  engagements 
and  responsibilities  is  the  man  who  com- 
pels success. 

The  grand  faculty  of  grasping  a busi- 
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ness  scheme  in  its  entirety,  including  its 
general  features  and  its  details  as  well, 
is  very  fully  manifested  in  Mr.  Wright’s 
business  life.  He  engages  in  no  enter- 
prise without  first  concentrating  his 
mind  upon  it  and  holding  it  in  contem- 
plation until  he  sees  it  in  all  its  parts  and 
complications  and  becomes  its  master 
and  creator.  It  unfolds  from  his  mind  in 
its  progress  to  completion,  and  its  details 
are  so  scanned  by  his  eye  and  manipu- 
lated by  his  genius  for  method  and 
economy  that  losses,  small  in  items  but 
large  in  aggregates,  are  not  permitted  to 
endanger  the  success  of  his  undertakings. 
The  capacity  of  Napoleon  for  managing 
the  details  of  great  designs,  is  a promi- 
nent fact  in  his  wonderful  history. 

Mr.  Wright’s  insight  into  character 
was  another  element  of  his  eminent 
success.  There  is  a striking  analogy 
between  the  execution  of  a military 
campaign  and  the  execution  of  large 
business  schemes.  Success  depends  so 
largely  on  coadjutors  and  subordinates 
that  a commander’s  fitness  for  his  posi- 
tion turns  at  last  on  his  judgment  of 
men.  Selecting  the  right  men  and  put- 
ting these  right  men  in  their  right 
places,  success  may  be  reduced  to  a 
certainty.  Mr.  Wright’s  faculty  of  dis- 
cernment served  him  excellently  in  his 
management  of  business,  but  as  no  man 
is  proof  against  deception,  when  an 
error  in  judgment  became  obvious,  like 
a good  tactitian  he  knew  how  to  change 
his  adjustments  to  meet  emergencies. 
It  is  here  that  nerve  finds  its  appropri- 
ate place  in  business  and  enables  a 
master  mind  to  bring  victory  out  of 
defeat. 


Mr.  Wright’s  interest  in  his  employes 
and  his  great  sympathetic  qualities  here 
find  fitting  place  as  a factor  of  success 
in  his  business  life.  Fairly  understand- 
ing men,  he  was  not  afraid  to  trust 
them,  and  the  confidence  he  so  gen- 
erously reposed  in  them  inspired  them 
with  strong  attachments  to  his  person 
and  his  fortunes.  Their  fidelity  and 
devotion  to  his  interests  always  met 
with  ample  rewards.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  every  young  man  in  Mr.  Wright’s 
service,  showing  himself  worthy  of  his 
confidence  and  forming  a business  char- 
acter on  his  own  great  model  of  integ- 
rity and  efficiency,  has  been  so  directed 
in  his  pursuits  and  so  generously  aided 
by  his  employer  as  to  find  himself  in 
possession  of  both  an  enviable  position 
and  fortune.  They  have  his  sympathies 
and  friendship  to  such  a degree  as  to 
enrich  their  own  business  life  with 
noblest  qualities  and  impulses.  And 
well  has  Mr.  Wright  been  repaid  for  his 
kindness,  his  sympathy,  his  generosity 
to  those  in  his  employ  by  the  steady 
march  of  his  accumulations  to  an  ample 
fortune,  thus  furnishing  an  illustration 
of  the  truth  of  an  old  maxim:  “He  that 
watereth  shall  be  watered  himself.”  Mr. 
Wright’s  business  career  has  been  sing- 
ularly free  from  all  troubles  involved  in 
the  relations  of  capital  to  labor.  The 
attachments  and  friendships  that  asso- 
ciate themselves  around  his  personal- 
existence  make  his  life  a rich  inherit- 
ance as  thoughts  of  age  steal  in  upon 
his  vigorous  understanding. 

The  highest  relations  that  man  sus- 
tains to  society  and  his  race  furnish  the 
concluding  observation  on  Mr.  Wright’s 
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business  history.  For  many  long  years 
he  has  steadily  manifested  the  noble 
virtues  of  liberality  and  philanthropy. 
He  has  ever  been  the  intelligent  friend 
of  all  material  improvements  and  all 
civil,  social  and  religious  progress.  He 
has  done  much  for  all  the  business  in- 
terests of  his  section  of  Michigan.  He 
has  made  generous  contributions  to  all 
the  objects  and  agencies  of  benevolence 
and  philanthropy  that  made  a suitable 
appeal  to  his  intelligence  and  judgment. 
But  there  has  been  no  ostentation  about 
his  charities  and  benefactions.  Plain 
and  sensible  in  his  tastes  and  manners, 
thorough  and  substantial  in  all  his 
doings,  he  aids  and  supports  all  worthy 
institutions  much  less  from  impulse  and 
sensibility  than  from  the  exercise  of  his 
judgment  in  reference  to  practical  re- 
sults. He  has  a high  appreciation  of 
enlightened  public  sentiment  and  does 
not  venture  in  any  direction  with  great 
gifts  where  a chilling  atmosphere  may 
not  invite  the  operations  of  a bounty 
that  obeys  the  law  of  a cooperative  in- 
dustry. The  highest  type  of  philan- 
thropy helps  those  who  willingly  help 
themselves.  What  large  schemes  of 
good,  through  the  thoughtful  bestow- 
ment  of  wealth,  Mr.  Wright  may  have 
in  contemplation,  are  known  only  to 
himself.  From  the  eminence  of  life 
and  fortune  he  now  occupies,  his  clear 
vision  may  circumscribe  some  grand 
results  of  his  great  business  career  that 
shall  give  his  name  and  memory  a per- 
manent place  in  the  records  of  history. 
His  wonderful  constitution  and  strength 
give  him  promise  of  many  years  of  ac- 
tivity before  his  final  retirement  from 


the  all-engrossing  pursuits  of  his  busy 
life,  and  the  wishes  and  prayers  of  his 
friends  and  the  community  at  large 
converge  in  the  confidence  based  in 
their  knowledge  of  his  character  that 
his  sun  at  last  shall  set  in  the  mellow 
radiance  that  streams  from  the  horizon 
of  earthly  existence  to  the  zenith  of  im- 
mortality, so  that  at  evening  time  it  shall 
be  light . 

III. 

NEWELL  AVERY. 

Among  the  pioneers  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  lumber  business  of  Michi- 
gan, and  high  in  honor  in  the  list  of  the 
liberal  and  enterprising  business  men 
who  have  shared  in  building  up  the 
great  material  prosperity  of  to-day, 
stands  the  name  of  Newell  Avery,  who 
spent  the  last  twenty-six  years  of  his 
useful  life  and  won  his  greatest  business 
success  as  a citizen  of  that  state. 

Newell  Avery  was  born  in  Jefferson, 
Maine,  the  twelfth  day  of  October, 
1817.  His  parents  were  worthy  de- 
scendants of  Puritan  ancestors  who 
had  preached  the  faith  and  fought  for 
American  independence.  Enoch  Avery 
and  his  wife,  Margaret  Shepherd,  were 
born  in  the  old  Bay  state,  but  came 
with  their  parents  to  Wiscasset,  Maine, 
after  the  Revolution,  and  settled  on  the 
land  that  is  occupied  to-day  by  their 
children  of  the  third  and  fourth  gen- 
erations. 

Enoch  Avery  is  still  remembered  as 
a man  of  heart  and  brain  that  matched 
his  large  stature  and  great  physical 
strength.  He  was,  like  most  of  his 
neighbors,  a farmer  and  lumberman, 
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strictly  honest,  self-denying,  hard-work- 
ing and  devout  as  his  wife,  so  that  the 
children  were  constantly  under  desira- 
ble moral  influences.  Newell  was  but 
eleven  years  of  age  when  his  father 
died,  leaving  to  his  widow  little  beside 
the  farm  for  the  support  of  herself  and 
ten  young  children.  In  such  a family, 
in  those  days  of  primitive  living  and  in 
a region  where  hard  work  was  the  rule 
and  luxury  the  exception,  the  boy  began 
so  early  to  labor  in  aid  of  the  family 
support,  that  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  had  a childhood.  For  education 
he  had  only  what  could  be  obtained  at 
the  district  school  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  when  but  fourteen  years  old,  an  age 
when  most  boys  think  only  of  their 
sport,  we  find  him  engaged  as  a hand  in 
a saw-mill  in  the  Maine  woods.  From 
that  day  until  the  end  of  his  life  he  re- 
sembled his  father  in  most  respects,  was 
a tireless  worker,  for  whom  no  under- 
taking was  too  small  to  be  attempted 
with  energy  and  full  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose, and  none  seemed  too  great  or 
complicated  to  be  carried  to  success  by 
his  unaided  efforts. 

When  he  presented  himself  for  em- 
ployment to  the  owner  of  the  mill  above 
referred  to,  it  is  related  that  the  latter 
doubted  his  capacity  and  hesitated  to 
employ  him,  by  reason  of  his  youth. 
The  boy,  however,  feeling  that,  should 
he  only  procure  work  and  an  opportu- 
nity to  prove  his  willingness  and  ability, 
the  matter  of  wages  would  easily  adjust 
itself,  offered  to  work  for  any  wages 
which  he  might  be  deemed  to  earn  when 
tried,  and  was  employed  upon  these 
terms  in  the  peculiarly  arduous  labor  of 


the  mill  and  woods.  Within  a year,  the 
‘‘white  headed  boy”  found  his  wages 
voluntarily  increased  until  they  were 
nearly  as  great  as  those  of  the  strongest 
and  most  experienced  man  about  the 
mill. 

An  admiring  and  appreciative  friend, 
in  speaking  of  this  period  of  Mr.  Avery’s 
life,  describes  him  as  having  been  a 
“ boy  miser,”  saving  every  cent  that  he 
was  not  actually  compelled  to  spend, 
but  saving  it  all  for  the  mother  whom  he 
sincerely  loved  and  who  so  sorely 
needed  even  the  slender  aid  he  could 
give  her.  His  mother  did  not  live  to 
see  the  day  of  his  fullest  prosperity,  but 
he  made  it  his  first  duty  to  insure  her 
comfort,  and  so  long  as  she  lived  she 
never  lacked  for  anything  he  could  buy. 
The  value  to  a young  man  in  the  form- 
ative stage  of  having  some  one  depend- 
ent upon  his  efforts  was  demonstrated 
in  his  case.  He  was  taught  to  save, 
under  the  stern  preceptorship  of  neces- 
sity ; he  was  taught  not  to  hoard 
selfishly,  by  the  warm  promptings  of 
filial  love. 

The  history  of  the  years  intervening 
between  the  beginning  of  the  boy  as  a 
mill  hand  and  his  emerging  as  a man  of 
independent  business,  cannot  be  told  in 
detail  in  this  paper.  Like  much  of  the 
most  valuable  of  the  world’s  work,  it  is 
entirely  lacking  in  the  sensational,  and 
is  marked  by  the  monotony  of  self-denial 
and  constant  labor  that  everywhere 
serves  for  the  building  of  character  and 
the  accumulation  of  wealth.  There 
were  long  and  toilsome  isolation  in  the 
woods,  the  laborious  and  hazardous 
work  of  the  “ drive,”  and  the  scarcely 
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less  exhausting  work  of  the  mill,  repeated 
year  after  year.  All  the  time,  however, 
the  young  man  was  serving  an  invaluable 
apprenticeship.  Not  only  was  he  devel- 
oping physically  and  mentally,  winning 
the  confidence  of  those  about  and  above 
him  and  laying  up  some  portion  of  his 
wages,  year  by  year,  but  he  was 
winning  a practical  and  complete  mas- 
tery of  his  life’s  business  in  its  minutest 
details,  and  it  was  this  mastery,  added 
to  his  own  great  natural  capacity,  that 
gave  him  so  great  a leverage  in  later 
years.  When,  from  his  office  at  Port 
Huron  and  Detroit,  in  the  sixties  or 
seventies,  he  directed  the  movements  of 
the  great  and  complicated  machinery  of 
his  business,  working  in  many  fields, 
representing  an  enormous  investment 
and  employing  the  brains  or  hands  of 
an  army  of  men,  it  was  the  experience 
of  this  time  of  heavy  labor  and  small 
reward,  that  made  possible  his  command 
at  once  of  the  broad  enterprises  and  the 
minute  detail  of  his  business  and  so 
accunted  for  his  success. 

From  the  condition  of  a mere  wage- 
worker Mr.  Avery  passed  toward  inde- 
pendence in  the  way  common  among 
the  ambitious  youth  of  Maine  in  those 
days,  when  the  individual  struggle  was 
still  against  individuals  and  not  against 
combinations.  He  bought  a small  tract 
of  pine  land,  felled  the  timber,  sold 
the  logs  to  larger  lumbermen,  added 
to  his  profits,  bought  more  exten- 
sively and  repeated  the  process,  grad- 
ually increasing  his  capital  in  prepara- 
tion for  larger  ventures.  At  times  he 
rented  mills  or  the  use  of  saws  in  mills, 
and  operated  them  under  his  own  eye 


and  with  the  aid  of  his  own  hands. 
Such  operations  were  temporary  in 
their  nature,  being  merely  such  ven- 
tures as  from  time  to  time  seemed  to 
offer  safe  and  speedy  return.  They  were 
usually  carried  on  in  connection  with 
some  one  as  ambitious  and  not  much 
richer  than  himself,  and  it  was  thus 
that  he  came  into  association  with 
Jonathan  Eddy  and  Simon  J.  Murphy, 
two  men  with  whom  he  was  destined  to 
form  relations  which  only  death  should 
terminate,  and  with  them  to  win  a 
broad  success  and  liberal  reward  ot 
wealth. 

Passing  by  the  temporary  relations 
which  he  bore  to  each  from  1840,  I 
come  to  the  year  1849  when  Mr.  Avery 
came  into  the  firm  of  Eddy  & Murphy, 
organized  during  the  previous  year,  and 
the  name  of  which  was  altered  upon  his 
succession  to  Eddy,  Murphy  & Co. 

Mr.  Eddy  was  a man  of  greater  means 
than  had  either  of  his  associates,  and 
his  interest  in  the  firm  was  then  one 
half  while  Messrs,  Murphy  and  Avery 
had  each  one  quarter.  At  the  outset 
the  firm  was  not  one  of  large  capital, 
and  its  earliest  dealings  were  compara- 
tively small,  but  its  success  was  from 
the  outset  destinct  and  grew  steadily 
under  masterly  management  and  untir- 
ing labor  until  few  if  any  lumbering  firms 
in  the  United  States  equalled  it  either 
in  the  volume  or  profit  of  its  business. 

At  first  the  firm  of  Eddy,  Murphy  & 
Co.  confined  its  operations  to  the  Pe- 
nobscot region,  with  headquarters  at 
Bangor,  and  large  interests  in  mills  and 
pine  lands  at  various  tributary  points. 
Mr.  Eddy  usually  remained  in  the  Ban- 
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gor  office  but  his  younger  partners 
were  either  constantly  in  the  woods, 
superintending  and  assisting  in  logging, 
or  at  the  mills  attending  to  the  cutting 
of  the  lumber.  They  gave  to  their  own 
affairs  the  same  close  attention  that  had 
won  them  both  favor  from  their  em- 
ployers, and  so  far  as  manual  labor  is 
concerned  Mr.  Avery  worked,  if  possi- 
ble, harder  in  these  days  than  when  he 
was  an  employe. 

Not  long  after  the  establishment  of 
the  firm  of  Eddy,  Murphy  & Co.  the 
senior  partner  found  himself  in  a posi- 
tion where  he  was  obliged  to  take  cer- 
tain tracts  of  pine  lands,  on  Pine  river, 
emptying  into  the  St.  Clair.  At  his 
request  Mr.  Avery,  whose  judgment  as 
to  timber  lands  was  remarkably  accur- 
ate, made  his  first  visit  to  Michigan  to 
inspect  these  lands.  At  a glance  he 
saw  the  great  possibilities  afforded  by 
the  state  to  the  lumberman,  aud  recog- 
nized its  manifest  destiny  as  the  princi- 
pal source  of  pine  lumber  production 
for  many  years.  He  wrote  back  a glow- 
ing report  of  the  result  of  his  prospect- 
ing tour,  and  urged  that  the  firm  make 
investments  in  the  new  field,  as  an  out- 
let for  an  energy  already  too  large  for 
the  diminishing  fields  of  the  Maine  re- 
gion. His  advice  was  promptly  ac- 
cepted. In  1853  he  removed  with  his 
wife  and  family  to  Port  Huron,  then 
little  more  than  a lumber  village,  and 
from  that  time  until  his  death  repre- 
sented the  firm  of  Eddy,  Murphy  & 
Co.,  and  its  successor,  Avery  & Mur- 
phy, in  the  management  aud  increase 
of  their  Michigan  business  and  invest- 
ments. 


He  first  confined  his  operations  to 
Black  River  in  St.  Clair  county,  but 
extending  as  his  own  judgment  dictated, 
he  at  length  came  to  stand  at  the  head 
of  enterprises  which,  during  one  year, 
put  into  Michigan  rivers  nearly  one- 
tenth  of  the  entire  season’s  cut  of  the 
state  of  Michigan. 

Great  tracts  of  pine  land  were  located 
along  all  the  great  rivers  of  the  state, 
except  the  Au  Sable  and  the  Manistee, 
the  territory  reaching  as  far  north  as 
Cheboygan  and  comprising  many  of  the 
choicest  portions  of  the  Muskegon 
valley  on  the  west.  In  the  Saginaw 
valley  alone  Mr.  Avery  purchased  for 
the  firm  many  thousands  of  acres  of  most 
valuable  land. 

Thus,  in  many  regions  of  the  state, 
were  carried  on  gigantic  and  simultane- 
ous operations,  logging,  rafting,  cutting, 
shipping,  selling  and  buying  of  land  and 
incidentally,  the  heaviest  and  most  tax- 
ing financial  arrangements.  All  this 
was  done  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Avery,  and  his  partners  in  the  distant 
east  were  quite  willing  to  be  governed 
entirely  by  his  judgment. 

In  nothing  was  his  practical  wisdom 
better  displayed  than  in  his  method  of 
managing  these  vast  and  complicated 
interests.  Recognizing  that  no  human 
being  could  give  more  than  a very 
general  oversight  to  all,  and  that  a 
wide  discretion  must  rest  with  subor- 
dinates, he  early  adopted  the  policy  of 
binding  these  subordinates  closely  and 
securely  to  the  interest  of  the  parent 
firm  by  giving  each  a share  in  the  profits 
of  the  particular  enterprise  in  which  he 
was  engaged.  This  policy  he  pursued 
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to  the  last,  arrd  was  at  one  time  at  the 
head  of  thirteen  large  firms,  numbering 
twenty-six  partners,  and  located  in  De- 
troit, Port  Huron,  Bay  City,  East  Sag- 
inaw, Alpena,  Muskegon  and  Chicago. 
The  wisdom  of  his  policy  was  amply 
vindicated  by  results,  but  these  would 
doubtless  in  many  cases  have  been  far 
less  fortunate  had  he  not  possessed  a 
marvelously  accurate  judgment  of 
human  nature  and  a Napoleonic  ca- 
pacity for  binding  men  to  his  service. 
In  so  vast  a business  so  conducted 
some  disappointments  were  certain  to 
occur,  but  the  general  history  of  the 
business  was  one  of  uniform  success 
and  of  absolutely  unimpeachable  credit. 
Before  Mr.  Avery’s  removal  to  Michi- 
gan, the  firm  of  Eddy,  Murphy  & Com- 
pany was  so  reorganized  as  to  give 
to  each  of  the  partners  an  equal  in- 
terest. Mr.  Eddy  remained  in  charge 
of  the  office  at  Bangor,  Mr.  Murphy 
took  charge  of  the  field  work  in  Maine 
and  Mr.  Avery,  as  has  been  said 
managed  the  Michigan  business. 

In  August,  1864,  Mr.  Eddy  died  very 
suddenly  and  important  changes  in  the 
business  of  the  firm  followed  at  once. 

As  soon  as  possible,  ail  its  interests 
in  Maine  were  closed  out  and  the  sur- 
viving partners,  purchasing  the  Eddy 
interest,  Mr.  Murphy  removed  from 
Maine  to  Detroit  and  Mr.  Avery  changed 
his  headquarters  from  Port  Huron  to 
the  same  city.  From  that  time  the 
business  was  carried  on  under  the  firm 
name  of  Avery  & Murphy,  with  princi- 
pal offices  at  Detroit.  The  policy  of 
the  firm  remained  unchanged,  its  inter- 
ests constantly  grew  and  its  success 


became  greater,  year  by  year.  The 
partners,  as  such  and  individually,  made 
large  real  estate  purchases  in  Detroit 
and  elsewhere  as  matters  of  investment 
and  their  timber  lands  were  increased 
whenever  a favorable  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself.  Thus  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a rich  reward  for  the  arduous  labor 
of  many  years,  secure  in  the  respect 
which  is  readily  paid  to  honestly  won 
success,  and  in  the  affection  that  readily 
goes  out  to  wealth  kindly  and  generously 
used,  Mr.  Avery  led  a busy  but  even 
life  until  the  thirteenth  of  March,  1877, 
when  in  the  fullness  of  his  power,  what 
was  deemed  a curable  illness  caused  his 
death. 

But  a few  words  more  are  necessary 
regarding  Mr.  Avery’s  business  career. 
One  fact  is  quite  unprecedented  in  the 
case  of  one  whose  transactions  were  so 
enormous,  that  in  all  his  varied  business 
life,  not  a dollar  of  his  own  paper  or 
that  of  any  of  his  affiliated  firms  was 
ever  offered  for  discount.  He  hated 
debt  and  all  its  attendant  train  of  anx- 
ieties and  burthens,  and  always  kept  at 
hand  ample  means  for  carrying  out  his 
projects.  No  consideration  of  future 
profit  was  enough  to  induce  him  to 
abandon  this  policy  which  was,  in  fact, 
a principle. 

A business  life  conducted  on  such 
principles,  personal  supervision,  tireless 
industry,  prudence  and  economy,  could 
not  fail  to  yield  great  wealth,  and  great 
wealth  was  Mr.  Avery’s  reward.  This 
he  transmitted  to  his  wife  and  children 
clear  of  any  taint,  odor,  or  suspicion  of 
any  dishonesty  or  meanness.  It  was 
fairly  earned,  liberally  administered 
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and,  unlike  too  many  fortunes,  might 
stand  as  the  monument  of  him  who 
earned  it,  and  no  child  of  his  would 
have  cause  to  blush. 

In  politics  Mr.  Avery  was  a Republi- 
can from  the  founding  of  that  party 
until  his  death.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  stood  under  the  oaks  at  Jackson, 
in  1854,  and  took  the  unnamed  party 
from  its  nurse’s  arms. 

He  was  a politician  in  the  best  sense, 
in  that  he  ever  took  an  active  and  un- 
selfish interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  coun- 
try, state  and  city.  His  advice  was 
eagerly  sought  and  freely  given,  in  polit- 
ical as  in  business  matters  and  his  sa- 
gacity was  scarcely  less  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter.  He  was  always 
ready  to  give  freely  of  his  time  and 
means  to  secure  the  election  to  office  of 
men  whom  he  deemed  in  the  highest 
sense  suitable,  but  he  never  sought  or 
would  accept  office  for  himself.  His 
championship  of  those  whose  cause  he 
assumed  was  always  active,  yet  out  of 
the  hottest  contest  he  came  without  a 
shadow  of  malice  and  bearing  the  re- 
spect of  all  opponents. 

Mr.  Avery  resembled  his  father  in 
stature  and  strength;  was  six  feet  in 
height,  well  proportioned,  and  athletic 
even  in  middle  age.  In  dress  and 
manner  he  was  quiet,  unpretending 
and  modest,  almost  to  shyness.  Only 
among  his  closest  friends  did  he  quite 
throw  off  restraint ; then  he  appeared 
as  a man  of  brains,  wit  and  ideas,  and 
his  conversation  proved  how  thorough 
had  been  the  process  of  self-culture. 
An  intimate  friend,  when  asked  why 
Mr.  Avery  had  made  so  many  life-long 
friends,  replied  : 


It  was  not  because  of  his  superior  judgment  in 
business  matters  ; it  was  not  because  he  had  been  a 
very  successful  man  in  a financial  way;  it  was  not  on 
account  of  his  influence,  which  was  very  great;  it  was 
because  of  his  kind  and  sympathizing  heart ; his 
willingness  to  lend  a helping  hand  to  anyone  worthy 
of  being  helped,  and  even  to  those  he  hardly  knew. 
He  had  a tender  chord  that  few  men  can  preserve 
who  have  had  to  struggle  through  the  world.  He 
was  eminently  a true  man,  and  could  be  relied  on  in 
all  emergencies. 

As  illustrative  of  his  kindness,  Mr.  C. 
mentioned  a little  scene  that  came 
under  his  observation.  They  were  in 
the  Chicago  office  when  a young  lady 
entered  with  some  engravings  she  offered 
for  sale.  Mr.  Avery  said  to  her  that 
he  did  not  want  any  of  her  pictures  and 
resumed  his  reading.  His  friend  spoke 
of  the  discouraged  expression  she  wore 
as  she  went  out,  and  said  he  thought  it 
a hard  way  to  earn  a few  dollars.  Mr. 
Avery  sat  thinking  a few  moment,  then, 
without  saying  a word,  he  took  his  hat 
and  went  out.  After  a few  moments  he 
came  back  with  the  young  lady,  spoke 
to  her  in  a kind,  deferential  way,  asked 
her  to  sit  down  and  rest,  and  bought  all 
the  engravings  she  had  in  her  portfolio, 
although  he  never  had  the  least  interest 
in  art.  He  had  helped  her  in  the  only 
delicate  way  he  could  offer  assistance, 
by  buying  all  her  stock  in  trade. 

Mr.  Avery’s  family  relations  were  sin- 
gularly happy.  In  the  year  of  1840  he 
married,  at  Eddington,  Maine,  Nancy 
Clapp  Eddy,  a sister  of  his  partner — 
Jonathan  Eddy  — daughter  of  Ware 
Eddy  and  great-granddaughter  of  Col- 
onel Jonathan  Eddy,  who  is  well  known 
in  the  early  history  of  Maine  and  the 
Revolution.  The  town  in  which  she 
was  born  was  part  of  a grant  to  her 
great-grandfather  and  named  in  honor 
of  him.  Mrs.  Avery  also  inherited 
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sterling  qualities  from  Puritan  ances- 
tors, who  were  well  known  in  Plymouth 
and  eastern  Massachusetts — the  Eddys 
and  Clapps — and  was  a helpmeet  for 
such  a man  as  Newell  Aver;  in  habits 
of  life,  large  heart,  brain  and  physical 
endurance. 

In  the  address  as  a memorial  of  Mr. 
Avery,  the  pastor,  Dr.  Zachary  Eddy, 
uttered  some  words  which  I may  well 
quote  in  closing  this  sketch  : 

He  knew  that  the  future  of  Michigan  must  depend 
on  the  intelligence  and  moral  stamina  of  her  popula- 
tion. Hence  he  was  an  earnest  and  munificent 
friend  of  schools,  churches  and  other  institutions 
which  tend  to  the  enlightenment  and  moral  elevation 
of  the  people.  I have  heard  him  talk  by  the  hour  of 
the  importance  of  education.  Though  I regarded 
him  as  one  of  the  best  educated  men  I ever  knew,  he 


was  continually  lamenting  his  eariy  privation  of 
books  and  schools.  He  was  an  ardent  friend  to  our 
public  school  system  and  to  our  noble  state  univer- 
sity, but  the  special  object  of  his  affection  and 
liberality  was  Olivet  college,  of  which  he  was  an 

honored  trustee According  to  his  own 

views  of  Christian  duty,  he  was  a faithful  member  of 
the  Church  of  Christ.  He  was  not  a man  of  raptures, 
but  of  principle,  and  his  Christian  experience  was 
marked  by  the  doing  of  the  truth  rather  than  by  zeal 

for  doctrine He  was  no  sectarian  ; the 

one  church  he  believed  in  was  composed  of  all  who 
loved  God  and  man  and  worked  righteousness.  . . . 
His  benevolence  was  unostentatious,  but  genuine  and 
large.  He  was  careful,  as  far  as  possible,  not  to  let 
his  left  hand  know  what  his  right  hand  was  doing, 
but  that  right  hand  was  often  employed  in  dispensing 

alms He  was  faithful  unto  death.  His 

memory  will  be  a sacred  inheritance  to  his  children. 
It  will  be  cherished  by  a multitude  of  friends.  It 
will  be  fragrant  in  this  church,  which  he  loved  so 
well. 

Walter  Buell. 
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As  the  river  whose  deep  and  steady 
current,  winding  among  fair  landscapes, 
past  blossoming  fields  and  through  busy 
towns,  blessing  millions  of  people  and 
enhancing  the  wealth  of  nations,  yet 
affords  little  of  that  wild  and  romantic 
scenery  which  startles  the  traveler  or 
delights  the  artist ; so  those  lives  which 
contribute  most  toward  the  improvement 
of  a state  and  the  well-being  of  a peo- 
ple, are  s-eldom  the  ones  which  furnish 
the  most  brilliant  passages  for  the  pen 
of  the  historian  or  the  biographer. 
There  is  in  the  anxious  and  laborious 
an  honorable  competence  and  a solid 


career  of  the  business  or  professional 
man,  fighting  the  every-day  battle  of  life, 
but  little  to  attract  the  idle  reader  in 
search  of  a sensational  chapter.  But 
for  a mind  thoroughly  awake  to  the 
reality  and  meaning  of  human  existence, 
there  are  noble  and  immortal  lessons 
in  the  life  of  the  man  who,  without 
other  means  than  a clear  head,  a strong 
arm  and  a true  heart,  conquers  advers- 
ity, and  toiling  on  through  the  work-a- 
day  years  of  a long  and  arduous  career, 
sits  down  at  the  evening  of  his  life  with 
good  name. 

Such  a man  is  the  subject  of  this 
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article  ; and  it  is  to  those  who  appreci- 
ate the  value  and  would  emulate  the 
excellence  of  such  lives,  that  the  writer 
would  address  the  remarks  which  here 
follow. 

Agustus  Carpenter  Baldwin  was  born 
at  Salina,  Onondaga  county,  New  York, 
December  24,  1817.  He  is  the  seventh 
in  lineal  descent  from  Henry  Bald- 
win, of  Woburn,  Massachusetts,  who, 
according  to  the  earliest  records  of  the 
family,  came  from  Devonshire,  England, 
and  settled  in  Woburn  shortly  before 
1650.  The  father  of  Augustus  C.  was 
Jonathan  Baldwin,  born  in  Canterbury, 
Connecticut ; his  mother,  Mary  Car- 
penter, whose  name  he  bears.  He  was 
the  eldest  child  and  only  sonin  a family 
of  three  children  (Augustus  C.,  Pamelia, 
and  Mary).  His  father  was  engaged  in 
mercantile  business ; but,  like  many  of 
the  pioneer  settlers  of  western  New 
York,  possessed  slender  capital,  so  that 
at  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Salina 
in  1822,  his  family  were  left  in  somewhat 
straitened  circumstances — the  children 
being  all  young,  and  the  husband  and 
father  their  only  stay  and  provider. 

Thus  left  an  orphan  in  his  fifth  year, 
the  boy  Agustus  was  committed  to  the 
care  of  an  uncle,  a former  partner  with 
his  father,  who  resided  subsequently  at 
Canterbury,  Connecticut.  Here  Augus- 
tus attended  the  schools  of  the  vicinity, 
and  rapidly  acquired  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  a sound  English  education. 
His  advancement  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
taught  the  school  at  Canterbury.  The 
next  season  he  attended  the  academy  at 
Plainfield,  Connecticut,  and  with  this 


closed  his  sojourn  in  New  England. 
The  limited  advantages  afforded  to 
young  men  of  energy  in  the  eastern 
states,  caused  him  to  turn  his  eyes 
toward  new  and  wider  fields.  In  the 
fall  of  1837  he  set  out  for  the  great  west. 
On  the  twelfth  day  of  November,  in 
that  year,  he  arrived  in  Oakland  county, 
in  the  then  newly  admitted  state  of 
Michigan,  and  during  the  ensuing  win- 
ter taught  a public  school  in  Southfield. 
For  the  next  five  years  he  taught  and 
studied  by  turns,  delving  all  the  while 
as  deeply  into  history  and  standard  lit 
erature  as  the  time  and  books  at  his 
command  would  allow. 

Having  determined  upon  the  law  as 
his  profession,  he  began  reading  under 
the  tuition  of  John  P.  Richardson,  esq., 
of  Pontiac,  Michigan,  in  1839.  During 
this  time  he  took  advantage,  also,  of 
the  facilities  afforded  by  the  branch  of 
the  State  university  then  located  at 
Pontiac,  for  higher  advancement  in  his 
academic  studies.  Subsequently  he  en- 
tered the  law  office  of  the  Hon.  O.  D. 
Richardson,  at  Pontiac,  and  there  con- 
tinued until  his  admission  to  the  bar,  in 
1842. 

In  June,  1842,  he  settled  and  began 
practice  at  Milford,  in  Oakland  county, 
Michigan.  It  was  during  his  nearly 
seven  years’  residence  here  that  he  won 
to  himself  that  solid  business  confi- 
dence, and  established  those  habits  of 
close  application,  temperance  and  strict 
economy,  which  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  his  exceptional  success.  It  was  at 
Milford  that  he  faced  and  overcame 
those  two  mighty  obstacles  which  lie  in 
the  pathway  of  almost  every  young  law- 
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yer — poverty  and  obscurity — and  there 
he  made  the  proverbial  first  thousand. 

But  the  demands  of  his  growing  prac- 
tice made  his  presence  at  the  county- 
seat  more  and  more  necessary,  and  in 
1849  he  removed  to  Pontiac,  where, 
with  the  exception  of  two  years’  resi- 
dence upon  a farm  which  he  owned  in 
Commerce,  his  home  has  ever  since 
been.  Since  this,  his  last  and  perma- 
nent location,  his  career  has  been  that 
of  a busy  and  successful  lawyer — emi- 
nent, trusted  and  honored — with  such 
interspersion  of  official  station  and  pub- 
lic duty  as  naturally  fall  to  a man  of 
superior  intelligence  and  high  charac- 
ter. He  has  participated  in  almost 
every  capital  case  that  has  been  tried 
in  Oakland  or  Lapeer  county  since  he 
came  to  the  bar,  and  the  records  of 
the  courts  bear  his  name  as  counsel 
through  a greater  variety  and  extent  of 
litigation  than,  probably,  any  other 
attorney  of  Oakland  county.  For  the 
last  thirty-five  years  Judge  Baldwin  has 
not  only  been  an  acknowledged  leader 
at  the  bar,  but  has  also  stood  as  one  of 
the  ablest  counselors  and  most  cour- 
ageous champions  of  the  great  Demo- 
cratic party,  of  which  he  has  from  the 
attainment  of  his  majority  been  an 
active  and  consistent  member.  He  has 
been  an  efficient  and  influential  coadju- 
tor with  the  best  men  of  Michigan  in 
improving  and  perfecting  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state  in  all  of  its  institutions 
and  departments,  as  well  as  in  the  up- 
building of  his  profession  and  the 
strengthening  of  his  party,  as  great  in- 
struments of  justice  and  of  good  within 
the  commonwealth. 


A brief  outline  of  his- official  and  pub- 
lic record,  aside  from  his  professional 
and  private  employments,  will  serve  to 
show  the  esteem  in  which  he  has  been 
and  is  still  held  by  his  compeers,  and 
in  some  degree  the  extent  of  his  ser- 
vices and  usefulness. 

The  first  public  office  ever  held  by 
him  was  that  of  school  inspector  for  the 
township  of  Bloomfield,  Oakland  county, 
to  which  he  was  elected  in  1840.  He 
was  elected  to  the  house  of  representa- 
tives in  the  Michigan  legislature  in 
1843,  and  served  during  the  sessions  of 
1844  and  1846.  He  was  appointed 
brigadier-general  of  the  Fifth  brigade 
of  state  militia  in  1846,  and  continued 
such  until  1862,  when  the  militia  system 
as  then  existing  was  abrogated  by  law. 
He  was  prosecuting  attorney  of  Oak- 
land county  during  1853  and  1854. 

In  1862  Judge  Baldwin  was  elected 
a member  of  the  thirty-eighth  congress 
from  the  fifth  district  of  Michigan,  over 
R.  E.  Trowbridge,  Republican,  serving 
on  the  committees  on  agriculture  and  ex- 
penditures in  the  interior  department. 
In  the  issue  which  arose  during  this 
congress  concerning  the  thirteenth 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  abolishing  slavery,  he 
voted  in  support  of  the  amendment,  i.  e., 
in  favor  of  its  submission  to  the  states 
for  their  approval.  He  was  nominated 
for  reelection  by  his  party  in  1864,  with 
Mr.  Trowbridge  again  as  his  opponent. 
The  state  had  in  the  meantime  enacted 
a statute  authorizing  Michigan  soldiers 
in  the  army  to  vote  in  the  field.  The 
supreme  court  of  the  state,  upon  a test 
case,  declared  the  statute  unconstitu* 
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tional.  Judge  Baldwin  received  a clear 
majority  of  the  lawful  home  vote. 
Nevertheless,  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, upon  a contest,  gave  the  seat  in 
congress  to  Mr.  Trowbridge,  in  direct 
defiance  of  the  decision  of  Michigan’s 
own  supreme  court. 

Judge  Baldwin  was  mayor  of  Pontiac 
in  1874,  and  for  eighteen  years — 1868 
to  1886 — he  has  been  a member  of  the 
board  of  education  of  that  city.  Dur- 
ing this  period  very  important  improve- 
ments in  the  local  school  system  have 
been  made,  largely  through  his  in- 
fluence, and  the  present  fine  school 
buildings  have  been  erected.  He  was 
active  in  securing  the  location  of  the 
Eastern  Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Pon- 
tiac, and  has  for  many  years  been  one 
of  its  board  of  trustees — a state  ap- 
pointment. That  noble  institution,  the 
Michigan  Military  Academy,  at  Orchard 
Lake,  four  miles  from  Pontiac,  also 
owes  much  to  him  for  its  remarkable 
success.  He  has  for  several  years  been 
one  of  its  trustees,  and  is  now  its  presi- 
dent. He  was  for  some  years'president 
of  the  Oakland  County  Agricultural  so- 
ciety, and  president  of  the  pioneer  asso- 
ciation of  the  county.  In  1875  he  was 
elected  judge  of  the  Sixth  judicial  cir- 
cuit of  Michigan  for  the  ensuing  full 
term  of  six  years.  He  presided  upon 
the  bench  during  four  years  of  his  term 
with  the  ability  which  his  eminent  legal 
attainments  would  indicate,  when  the 
utter  inadequacy  of  the  salary  (which 
the  state  refused  to  increase  by 
the  requisite  constitutional  amendment) 
caused  him  to  resign  the  ermine  and 
return  to  regular  practice  at  the  bar. 


Besides  having  been  during  the  past 
forty  years  a frequent  member  and 
officer  of  state  and  local  political  con- 
ventions, Judge  Baldwin  was  a delegate 
to  the  National  Democratic  convention 
at  Charleston  and  Baltimore  in  i860  ; 
delegate  at  large  to  the  National  con- 
vention at  Chicago  in  1864  > delegate 
to  the  National  Peace  convention  at 
Philadelphia  in  1 866,  and  at  different 
times  a member  of  the  National  and 
State  Central  Democratic  committees. 

From  early  manhood  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and 
is  a past  em.  commander  of  Pontiac 
commandery,  No.  2,  of  Knights  Tem- 
plar. Though  not  a professor  of  re- 
ligion, his  support  and  attendance  upon 
worship  have  been  bestowed  at  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  Pontiac,  where 
his  wife  is  a communicant. 

He  is  slightly  above  medium  stature, 
standing  five  feet  eleven  inches,  tips  the 
scale  at  about  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  pounds,  and  is  naturally  of  a strong 
constitution  and  robust  physical  frame. 
The  fine  steel  portrait  which  accom- 
panies this  sketch  is  a life-like  present- 
ment of  his  earnest,  thoughtful  face. 
By  temperate  and  prudent  habits  of 
life  his  powers  have  been  well  pre- 
served, and  he  is  still  active  and  strong 
for  one  of  his  years.  He  still  applies 
himself  diligently  to  his  business,  being 
at  the  present  time  solicitor  for  the  Pon- 
tiac, Oxford  & Port  Austin  railroad. 

This  record  would  be  incomplete,  es- 
pecially for  those  by  whom  its  subject 
is  held  personally  in  highest  esteem,  if 
some  reference  were  not  made  to  the 
individual  qualities  of  mind  and  heart, 
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and  the  modes  of  life  and  action,  be- 
longing to  the  man  who  for  more  than 
a generation  has  been  so  intimately 
identified  with  the  affairs  of  his  city, 
county  and  state. 

The  most  prominent  traits  in  Judge 
Baldwin’s  character  are  industry,  con- 
tinuity, strong  common  sense,  and  that 
kind  of  moral  courage  which  people 
call  decision  of  character.  In  financial 
affairs  he  is  prudent  and  cautious,  but 
just ; thrifty,  but  not  miserly.  When 
he  gives  he  gives  generously,  but  not  to 
every  petitioner.  His  industry  is  un- 
ceasing. He  is  never  idle  except  when 
asleep,  and  then  he  is  very  busy  rest- 
ing. His  mind  is  clear  and  accurate, 
rather  than  brilliant.  He  does  not 
reach  a conclusion  at  a flash.  He  ac- 
quires with  deliberation,  but  a subject 
once  mastered  is  mastered  forever. 
His  power  as  an  advocate  lies  in  clear, 
straightforward  reasoning  upon  the  facts 
of  his  case.  His  arguments  are  severely 
practical.  He  is  not  magnetic  as  an 
orator,  nor  classically  brilliant,  but  he 
drives  home  facts  and  figures  with  mer- 
ciless force.  He  loves  poetry,  but  deals 
in  hard  plain  prose.  Persons  who  do 
not  know  him  thoroughly  sometimes 
accuse  him  of  a lack  of  warm  human 
sympathy.  This  is  unjust.  He  is  pos- 
itive in  his  resentments  ; he  cannot  tol- 
erate a mean  action  ; he  is  sometimes 
harsh  in  his  denunciation  of  wrong  and 
wrongdoers  : but  his  heart  is  warm,  and 
he  is  true  in  his  attachments.  He  is  a 
steadfast  friend,  though  the  act  which 
betokens  his  friendship  may  be  per- 
formed with  few  words. 

His  style  of  living,  dress,  etc.,  is  char- 


acterized by  a plain  and  rich  abundance 
— nothing  for  mere  display,  but  a gen- 
erous regard  for  comfort  and  good  taste. 
Having  amassed  a comfortable  fortune, 
he  has  invested  quite  extensively  in 
farming  lands,  and  indulges  a natural 
fancy  for  nice  stock,  poultry,  fruits, 
flowers  and  rare  plants. 

But  his  ruling  taste  is  for  books  ; and 
his  especial  delight,  apart  from  devotion 
to  the  learning  and  literature  of  his  pro- 
fession, is  his  private  library  of  general 
literature  and  miscellaneous  works. 
This  collection  comprises  over  twelve 
thousand  volumes,  and  is  kept  at  his 
residence.  It  has  steadily  grown  under 
his  fostering  care  through  all  the  years 
of  a long  and  laborious  life — his  pet,  his 
entertainer,  his  counselor,  his  philoso- 
pher and  friend — until  it  has  become  a 
part  of  his  being.  He  turns  to  it  when 
the  day’s  tasks  are  completed,  as  to  a 
sort  of  soul’s  rest.  In  the  departments 
of  history,  philosophy,  poetry  and  the 
drama,  Judge  Baldwin’s  library  is  prob- 
ably unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  state, 
except,  perhaps,  the  state  library  at 
Lansing  and  that  of  the  university  .at 
Ann  Arbor.  So  constantly  has  he  asso- 
ciated with  these  thousands  of  silent 
friends,  that  each  one  has  become  to 
him  a personal  and  familiar  acquaint- 
ance. He  loves  pictures,  and  has  some 
fine  ones  ; but  they  by  no  means  equal 
his  literary  treasures. 

His  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1842, 
and  who  is  still  living,  was  Isabella 
Churchill,  of  Pontiac,  Michigan. 

While  another  or  a different  mind, 
peculiarly  endowed,  might  bear  a vast 
assembly  upon  the  loftiest  wave  of  im- 
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passioned  eloquence,  or  weave  over  civilization , but  few  men  in  Michigan, 
millions  of  hearts  the  raptures  of  an  thus  far,  can  with  justice  be  assigned 
immortal  poem,  yet  in  all  that  goes  to  a place  co-equal  with  Augustus  C.  Bald- 
benefit  practically  the  common  mass  of  win. 
men,  and  to  bear  society  forward  in  all 

that  is  meant  by  that  expressive  term,  Henry  M.  Look. 


EDGAR  COWAN. 


The  date  of  the  birth  of  Edgar  Cowan 
was  the  nineteenth  of  September,  1815; 
the  place  was  near  the  confluence  of  Se- 
wickly  creek  and  Youghiogheny  river, 
in  Sewickly  township,  Westmoreland 
county,  Pennsylvania.  His  ancestry 
was  one-fourth  Scotch,  one-fourth  Eng- 
lish, one-fourth  Irish,  and  one-fourth 
Welsh.  On  the  maternal  side,  it  was  of 
revolutionary  stock— his  grandfather 
having  been  a captain  in  the  patriot 
army,  seeing  service  through  the  struggle 
for  independence  with  a company  raised 
in  Cumberland  county,  in  Edgar’s  native 
state. 

The  environment  of  the  child  was 
favorable  to  his  development ; his  first 
tutor  was  his  mother,  from  whom  he 
learned  his  alphabet ; and,  at  so  early 
an  age  was  he  taught,  that  he  afterward 
often  said  he  could  not  remember  the 
time  when  he  could  not  read.  He  grew 
to  manhood  with  an  unquenchable  thirst 
for  knowledge.  His  first  books  were  the 
Bible,  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Robinson 
Crusoe,  Life  of  Franklin,  Pilgrim’s  Pro- 
gress, Afflicted  Man’s  Companion  and 
Baxter’s  Call.  To  these  must  be  added 
two  or  three  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  and 
other  works — all  occupying  his  spare 


time  as  serious  studies  for  some  years  ; 
but  his  appetite  for  all  general  reading 
— novels,  poetry,  history — greedily 
devoured  the  contents  of  everything 
readable  that  was  at  his  command.* 

It  is  one  of  the  traditions  of  Edgar’s 
youth,  that  he  early  had  the  good  fortune 
to  fall  in  with  a blind  fiddler  of  the 
country,  who,  like  many  of  his  class, 
was  versed  in  wood  lore — filled,  indeed, 
with  a vague  general  knowledge  of  many 
things.  Boy  and  fiddler  roamed  the 
Youghiogheny  region  together,  imparting 
to  the  other  such  scanty  knowledge  as 
each  possessed.  The  boy,  young  as  he 
was,  could  tell  the  blind  man  the  won- 
ders of  the  ‘Pilgrim’s  Progress  ’ and  the 
sorrows  of  the  ‘ Vicar  of  Wakefield’; 
while  the  fiddler  descanted  upon  the 
secrets  of  nature.  What  the  tree  was, 
he  could  tell  by  the  feeling  of  the  bark. 
Although  blind,  he  saw  into  the  mys- 
teries about  him  ; and  these  he  imparted 
to  his  youthful  companion,  who  was  as 
ready  to  learn  from  this  mystic  teach- 
ing as  from  books. f And  this  was  nearly 

* Dallas  Albert,  in  ' History  of  Westmoreland 
county,  Pennsylvania,’ p.  334. 

•f  See  an  article  in  the  Philadelphia  Weekly  Press, 
of  September  21,  1883,  by  Frank  A.  Burr,  entitled, 
State  Celebrities,’ 
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all  the  training  of  earlier  youth  the  boy 
received  to  fit  him  for  manhood’s  career. 

At  the  age  of  nine,  young  Cowan  went 
to  live  with  his  grandparents,  who  sent 
him  to  the  district  school,  but  he  did 
not  attend  regularly ; however,  he  studied 
with  such  assiduity  that  he  was  soon 
almost  abreast  with  his  teachers  in  the 
branches  taught — becoming  especially 
noted  for  his  spelling.  He  was  always 
victor  at  the  “ spelling-bees” — so  much 
the  fashion  in  the  country  in  those  days. 
His  district-school  education  ended  in 
his  seventeenth  year,  as  did  his  farm- 
ing (for,  while  living  with  his  grand- 
parents, he  was,  when  not  at  school, 
hard  at  work  on  a farm).  He  now  en- 
gaged to  teach  school ; but,  after  six 
months  at  this  employment  in  Elizabeth 
township,  Allegheny  county,  he  quit  the 
business — it  was  irksome  to  him.  Then 
he  undertook  carpenter  work,  persisting 
in  this  for  one  year,  when  he  abandoned 
that  also.  The  truth  is,  the  young  man 
was  physically  sluggish,  although  men- 
tally active. 

Young  Cowan  now  “ took  to  the 
river.”  His  time  when  thus  employed 
was  spent  in  “building  boats  and  mining 
coal  down  the  Ohio.  About  the  same 
time  he  ran  a keel-boot  from  various 
places  along  the  Youghiogheny  river, 
which  were  accessible,  down  to  Pitts- 
burgh, carrying  country  produce  and 
bringing  back  returns  in  money  or 
merchandise.”!  But  his  mental  ac- 
tivity now  took  precedence  in  his  de- 
terminations ; he  would  fain  be  a doc- 
tor ; he  would  study  medicine  ; so  he 
left  the  river.  He  entered  the  Greens- 

£ • History  of  Westmoreland  County,'  p.  334. 


burg  Academy ; remained  there  six 
months  ; acquired  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  Latin;  then  went  back  to  school- 
teaching: but  all  the  while  reading  medi- 
cine. Suddenly  he  resolved  not  to  be  a 
doctor.  How  this  came  about  it  is  in- 
teresting to  know.  He  made  prepara- 
tions to  go  to  Philadelphia  to  study  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania — one  of 
the  leading  medical  colleges  of  the 
country.  All  his  preparations  were 
made  for  the  journey.  But  that  night 
a storm  happened  to  sweep  over  West 
Newton,  where  he  was  stopping.  “What 
“ if  I were  a doctor,”  he  reasoned,  “ and 
had  to  ride,  at  this  time,  eight  or  ten 
miles  in  the  country  to  see  a patient  !” 
No  ; he  would  not  be  a doctor  ! And 
immediately  he  changed  his  plans. 
This  was  a signal  triumph  of  his  slug- 
gishness. 

The  decision  of  the  young  man  not  to 
practice  medicine  as  his  life-calling  did 
not  deter  him  from  pursuing  his  educa- 
tion generally.  Eearly  in  the  fall  of 
1838,  he  went  to  New  Athens,  Ohio,  and 
entered  the  senior  class  of  Franklin 
college.  He  maintained  himself  so  well 
in  this  institution  that  he  was  graduated 
the  next  year  with  the  highest  honors. 
He  now  resolved  to  study  law ; so,  mak- 
ing his  way  back  to  his  native  county, 
he  began  the  study  at  Greensburg,  in 
December,  1839,  in  the  office  of  Henry 
D.  Foster — meanwhile  he  taught  school 
to  support  himself ; that  is,  he  engaged 
in  that  pursuit  during  the  first  year,  as 
the  law  did  not  require  the  first  year’s 
reading  to  be  done  in  the  office  of  his 
tutor.  He  was  a diligent  student,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1842,  at 
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Greensburg,  at  the  February  terra  of 
court.  Edgar  Cowan  was  now  a lawyer. 

We  have,  however,  anticipated  a little; 
we  must  mention  the  fact  that,  in  1840, 
the  law-student  was  not  indifferent  to 
the  political  questions  then  agitating  the 
country  ; the  “ hard-cider  campaign  ” 
was,  indeed,  one  well  calculated  to 
stimulate  his  zeal  as  a Whig  (for  he  was 
then  of  that  party,  though  as  a boy,  he 
had  been  a Democrat).  He  was  some- 
what conspicuous,  along  with  Joseph 
Lawrence,  of  Washington  county,  James 
Veech  of  Fayette  county,  and  Thomas 
Williams,  Moses  Hampton,  and  Dr. 
William  Elder  of  Allegheny  county,  as 
speaker  during  that  campaign.  His 
speeches  were  notable  for  their  sincerity; 
there  was  no  clap-trap  about  them. 

Lawyer  Cowan  was  fortunate  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  although 
clients  were  not  over  plentiful  at  first ; 
however,  a fortunate  circumstance  soon 
set  him  upon  his  feet.  John  F.  Beaver, 
a prominent  and  flourishing  lawyer  de- 
termined to  sell  out  his  practice  and 
remove  to  the  west.  He  asked  Cowan 
to  buy  him  out,  well  knowing  the  young 
man  had  no  money  but  trusting  to  his 
honor  and  ability.  The  purchase  was 
made;  and  the  arrangement  proved 
mutually  beneficial.  “ Beaver  got  all 
his  money  long  before  he  had  any  ex- 
pectation of  final  payment ; and  Cowan 
stepped  at  once  into  a large  paying 
practice,  which  his  capacity  and  in- 
dustry enabled  him  not  only  to  retain, 
but  to  largely  extend.”  * 

In  the  year  1842,  the  subject  of  this 

* Frank  A.  Burr,  in  the  Philadelphia  Weekly  Press , 
September  21,  1882. 


sketch  contracted  a happy  marriage 
with  Lucetta,  daughter  of  James  Brison 
Oliver  and  Elizabeth  Isett  Oliver  of 
West  Newton,  Westmoreland  county. 
The  bride  was  a lady  of  most  estimable 
qualities  and  high  standing.  Of  her  as 
wife  and  mother,  we  will  have  hereafter 
more  to  say. 

Cowan  was  now  settled  in  life,  but  as 
a lawyer  he  was  making  his  way  against 
heavy  odds.  At  that  time  the  bar  of 
Westmoreland  was  noted  throughout 
the  state  for  the  eloquence  and  legal 
acumen  of  its  members.  Among  those 
against  whom  our  young  advocate  was 
pitted  were  Judge  Coulter,  Albert  G. 
Marchand,  Henry  D.  Foster  and  others. 
Notwithstanding  this  array,  he  held  his 
own  remarkably  well,  soon  becoming 
eminent  in  fact  in  his  profession.  The 
personal  appearance  and  attributes  of 
the  man  were  largely  in  his  favor.  Lie 
was  tall,  full-formed,  of  a commanding- 
presence,  with  a voice  at  once  resonant 
and  mellow.  To  these  physical  quali- 
ties, he  constantly  added  others  of 
greater  value.  He  was  always  aug- 
menting his  store  of  knowledge,  not 
only  of  law  but  of  general  literature.  It 
is  not  a matter  of  wonder,  therefore, 
that  his  fame  as  a lawyer  was  extensive 
and  extending.*  His  devotion  to  his 
chosen  profession  was  seen  in  the  fact 
that  he  abjured  speculation  wholly ; 
the  profits  of  his  lucrative  practice  were 
spent  by  him  either  in  books  or  in 
whatever  else  he  desired  without  pur- 
chasing any  real  estate  for  a rise,  or  in 
any  way  attempting  to  accumulate  a 
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fortune.  * But  this  did  not  deter  him 
from  purchasing  a home,  which  he  did 
in  1850,  improving  it  and  making  it 
comfortable  afterward,  residing  in  the 
house  then  bought  to  the  day  of  his 
death. 

In  this  country  a successful  lawyer  is 
almost  perforce  a politician.  Happy 
is  such  an  one,  generally  speaking,  can 
he  but  resist  the  temptations  of  office. 
But  a political  career  is  not  necessarily 
a downward  career.  To  most  men,  how- 
ever, when  terminated,  it  is  a disap- 
pointment. Holding  this  in  view,  let  us 
proceed  with  our  narrative.  As  early 
as  1844,  Mr.  Cowan’s  reputation  and 
character  had  become  so  well  estab- 
lished that  (as  a Whig  of  course)  he  was 
chosen  a delegate  to  the  national  con- 
vention at  Baltimore,  which  nominated 
Henry  Clay  for  the  Presidency.  From 
this  time  forward  to  the  formation  of 
the  Republican  party  and  the  nomina- 
tion by  it  of  John  C.  Fremont  for  Presi- 
dent, he  took  but  little  part  in  politics. 
It  was  a period  of  twelve  years  dura- 
tion, occupied  by  him  largely  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  profession.  He  took  de- 
light in  varying  the  drudgery  of  the  law 
by  dabbling  in  scientific  research,  but 
he  was  too  averse  to  manual  labor  to 
become  a man  of  science  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  “ He  had  patience 
and  application  sufficient  to  stuff  a bird 
or  analyze  a flower  with  the  help  of 
Wood’s  formula,  but  nothing  more.”t 

And  just  here  we  will  give  a brief  ex- 

*  4 History  of  Westmoreland  County,’  p.  335. 

+For  this  interesting  statement,  I am  indebted  to 
Frank  Cowan,  of  Greensburg,  son  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch. 


tract  from  Mr.  Cowan’s  eulogy  of  the 
Bible,  as  contained  in  an  address  de- 
livered by  him  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
September,  1846,  before  the  literary 
societies  of  Washington  college,  of 
Washington  county,  Pennsylvania  : “Its 
pathos,”  said  the  speaker,  “ often  sub- 
dues and  melts  the  human  heart,  or  its 
grandeur  of  thought  and  magnificence 
of  promise  swells  it  into  proud  exulta- 
tion, which  is  yet  mingled  with  humility 
and  awe.  The  realities  of  its  pictures, 
their  life,  the  boldness  and  the  strength 
with  which  they  are  conceived,  are 
never  forgotten ; its  patriarchs,  its 
kings,  its  prophets,  its  poets  and  its 
preachers,  all  occupy  the  chief  place  in 
the  world’s  remembrance  of  past  things. 
There  is  no  statesman  even  of  yester- 
day of  whom  we  know  half  so  mucli  as 
we  do  of  Moses  ; and  we  are  far  better 
acquainted  with  the  true  character  of 
David  than  with  that  of  Bonaparte,  al- 
though the  history  of  the  one  is  three 
thousand  years  old  and  contains  but  a 
few  pages,  while  that  of  the  other  is  but 
recent  and  fills  a hundred  volumes.” 
That  Mr.  Cowan  took  an  interest  in 
agricultural  matters  is  seen  in  the  able 
manner  in  which  he  discussed  farming 
affairs  in  an  address  delivered  by  him 
before  the  Westmoreland  County  Agri- 
cultural society,  in  1855,  at  the  annual 
exhibition  and  fair  of  that  society.  In 
speaking  of  the  mysterious  agents  which 
the  chemist  introduces  to  the  studious 
agriculturist,  he  was  particularly  happy. 
“ Especially  does  he  dwell,”  said  the 
speaker,  “ on  oxygen — nature’s  Ariel — 
as  the  active  spirit  in  the  universe. 
How  he  arouses  himself  at  the  first 
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shimmer  of  the  sun's  rays  as  they  light 
on  the  mountain  tops,  and  begins  his 
day’s  career  of  gallantry,  dallying  in 
fierce  armor  with  all  the  elements, 
mingling  himself  here  and  there,  and 
everywhere  a universal  favorite.  In 
union  with  hydrogen  he  forms  the  water 
we  drink  ; in  mixture  with  nitrogen  he 
makes  the  air  we  breathe  ; and  to  him, 
perhaps,  we  owe  ninety-nine  hundredths 
of  all  the  heat  which  tempers  the  earth 
to  our  comfort.  Perhaps,  too,  from  the 
same  agent  comes  the  light — many- 
tinted — revealing  to  us  a world  of 
beauty.  Certain  it  is  that,  in  his  union 
with  combustible  substances,  heat  is 
invariably  produced  as  an  effect — 
whether  the  combustion  be  sensible, 
as  in  fire,  or  insensible,  as  of  blood  in 
the  lungs,  or  of  iron  in  its  rusting.  It 
is  also  equally  certain  that  whenever  this 
combustion  is  active  and  violent,  as  in 
fire  and  flame,  all  objects  within  a cer- 
tain range  of  it  are  lighted  up  in  all 
colors.  If  we  consider  him  still  more 
closely,  he  seems  to  be  the  tireless  and 
vigilant  purveyor  of  the  whole  vegeta- 
ble kingdom,  and  the  medium  of  its 
food  and  sustenance.” 

But  let  us  now  turn  our  thoughts  to 
government  affairs.  Stirring  times  were 
at  hand.  The  Dred  Scott  decision, 
Kansas  border  warfare,  squatter  sover- 
eignty as  exemplified  in  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill,  these  created  at  the 
north  a general  awakening  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  slave-power,  and  Mr.  Cowan 
was  not  slow  to  take  part  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Republican  party,  and  in 
support  of  Fremont  as  its  standard- 
bearer.  “ During  all  of  that  memora- 


ble canvass,  his  labors  were  varied  and 
incessant,  so  that  he  was  counted  among 
the  ablest  and  least  tolerant  of  slavery 
aggression.”  He  was  a candidate  in 
1857  among  the  Republicans  for  nom- 
ination on  their  congressional  ticket, 
but  was  defeated.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened in  1859,  when  John  Covode  re- 
ceived the  nomination.  But  this  ended 
his  political  defeats.  They  had  not 
been  humiliations  in  any  sense  of  the 
word,  for  he  had  not  set  his  heart  upon 
obtaining  a seat  in  congress  ; therefore, 
the  disappointments  (if  such  they  may 
be  termed)  sat  lightly  upon  him. 

The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  of 
1860-61  was  Republican,  and  there  was 
a United  States  senator  to  be  elected. 
Among  the  candidates  was  Edgar 
Cowan.  It  soon  became  evident  that 
he  would  receive  a large  number  of 
votes,  and  his  election  began  to  be 
looked  upon  by  his  friends  with  a good 
deal  of  certainty.  Then  a home  organ 
came  out  strongly  in  his  favor.  “ It  is 
said,”  were  the  words  of  the  Greens- 
burg  Herald , “ that  the  ‘ hour  brings 
the  man,’  so  now  we  have  the  man  for 
the  hour.  In  Edgar  Cowan,  Esq.,  of 
Greensburg,  all  the  requisites  for  the 
position  harmoniously  combine.  Al- 
ready is  he  looked  upon,  by  those  who 
know  him  intimately,  as  one,  if  not  the 
most  prominent,  among  the  candidates. 
This  being  the  fact,  it  is  proper  that  we 
should  now,  in  brief,  give  the  public  at 
large,  not  so  well  posted,  some  of  the 
outlines  of  Mr.  Cowan’s  fitness.” 

“ He  is  a native  of  Westmoreland 
county,”  continued  the  Herald , “ now 
in  his  forty-sixth  year.  From  infancy 
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almost  he  was,  like  many  of  the  great 
men  of  our  nation,  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources.  At  the  close  of  his  collegi- 
ate course,  early  in  1840,  he  commenced 
the  study  of  the  law.  During  that  mem- 
orable canvass  his  eloquent  and  sonor- 
ous voice  was  often  heard  in  his  native 
county,  ably  discussing  the  questions 
then  at  issue  before  the  country.  He 
was  a decided  favorite  among  those  who 
sang  ‘ Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too,’  and 
could  never  avoid  being  compelled  to 
respond  to  the  calls  for  * a speech  from 
Westmoreland’s  young  orator,’  made 
by  every  political  gathering  where  it 
was  thought  he  was  one  of  the  number 
present.  His  career  at  the  bar  has 
been  eminently  successful,  and  we  think 
we  will  not  be  charged  with  making  any 
invidious  distinctions  when  we  say  that, 
for  his  diligence,  promptness  and  fidel- 
ity to  the  interests  of  his  clients,  the 
power  with  which  he  grasps,  and  the 
readiness  and  clearness  with  which  he 
unravels  all  intricate  legal  questions,  as 
well  as  his  fairness  towards  an  adver- 
sary, he  now  deservedly  ranks  among 
those  at  the  head  of  the  bar  in  western 
Pennsylvania.* 

“When  Edgar  Cowan,”  said  another 
paper  subsequently,  “ was  first  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  United 
States  senatorship,  the  questions  were 
almost  universally  asked,  ‘Who  is  he?’ 
‘What  is  he?’  and  ‘Where  does  he 
come  from  ? ’ His  was  most  assuredly 
not  a state-wide  reputation ; he  had 
been  no  office  seeker,  and  very  little  of 
a politician  ; and,  outside  of  his  imme- 
diate neighborhood  his  name  was  al- 

*  See  the  Herald  of  December  5,  i860. 


most  unknown,  except,  perhaps,  to  a 
circle  of  chosen  friends  or  to  the  lead- 
ers of  his  political  party.  We  were  told, 
however,  by  those  whose  candidate  he 
was,  that  he  was  a close  student,  a man 
of  extensive  and  varied  learning,  an 
able,  shrewd  and  faithful  lawyer,  a pow- 
erful and  skillful  debater,  who  would  not 
fail  to  make  his  mark  in  the  senate,  and 
above  all,  an  honest  man  who  would 
yield  neither  to  the  blandishments  of 
power  nor  the  lust  of  gain,  but  would 
act  on  his  own  convictions  of  right  and 
duty,  be  the  consequences  what  they 
may.” 

When  the  time  came  for  the  Republi- 
cans in  the  legislature  to  caucus  for 
their  candidate,  the  principal  opponent 
to  Mr.  Cowan  for  the  senate  was  David 
Wilmot.  The  former  represented  the 
conservative  element  of  the  party  at 
that  date  in  the  state,  and  was  success- 
ful over  his  radical  competitor.  Mr. 
Cowan  was  elected  in  January,  1861  for 
the  full  term  of  six  years,  beginning  on 
the  fourth  of  the  succeeding  March. 
He  “took  his  seat  modestly  and  unas- 
sumingly, with  no  flourish  of  trumpets 
to  herald  his  fame.  He  seldom  rose  to 
speak  during  his  first  session,  and  his 
name  was  but  seldom  seen  in  public 
print  except  in  the  votes  he  gave,  which 
generally  seemed  to  be  honest  and  con- 
servative. Yet,  though  unassuming,  his 
reputation  was  fast  spreading  among 
those  around  him,  and  at  the  second 
session  he  was  placed  on  the  judiciary 
committee,  the  second  of  importance 
of  the  committees  of  the  senate.” 

The  six  years  constituting  the  term 
of  Cowan  in  the  United  States  senate 
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were  such  as  emphatically  “ tried  the 
souls  of  men.”  It  was  the  period,  as 
every  one  knows,  when  the  good  and 
the  great  men  of  the  north — by  a very 
large  majority — declared  that  the  coun- 
try and  the  constitution  must  be  saved, 
especially  the  country.  There  were, 
however,  a few  great  and  good  men 
(Senator  Cowan  among  the  number) 
who  did  not  fully  grasp  this  idea  in  its 
entirety.  They  would  save  the  coun- 
try, but  it  could  only  be  done  in  a con- 
stitutional way.  The  country — the 
Union — had  no  firmer  friend  than  Sen- 
ator Cowan,  but  it  must  stand,  he 
reasoned,  strictly  on  the  constitution  as 
the  only  hope  of  its  salvation.  “ To 
err  is  human,”  and  the  noblest  patriot 
may  be  found  wanting  in  that  regard; 
but  this  error,  at  so  critical  a time, 
proved  fatal  to  him  so  far  as  all  future 
political  aggrandizement  was  concerned, 
as  the  sequel  shows.  It  is  believed  that 
had  his  motto  been  “ not  that  I loved 
the  constitution  less  but  my  country 
more  ” in  those  trying  days,  great 
would  have  been  his  reward. 

It  is  not  a matter  of  surprise,  then, 
that  Senator  Cowan  should  have  laid 
down  (as  we  are  assured  he  did)  certain 
rules  for  his  guidance  from  which,  while 
in  the  senate,  he  never  swerved,  and 
which  in  all  his  speeches  he  endeavored 
to  enforce  : 

1.  The  Union  having  been  created 
by  the  constitution,  to  violate  it  is  to 
justify  disunion.  The  north  can  only 
justify  herself  in  coercing  the  south  by 
standing  strictly  on  the  constitution. 

2.  There  are  two  elements  to  be  con- 
ciliated. First,  the  Democratic  party 


in  the  free  states ; second  the  Union 
men  in  the  border  states  and  the  Con- 
federacy. This  can  only  be  done  by 
avoiding  all  legislation  offensive  to 
them,  and  all  partisan  crimination  of 
which  the  secessionists  could  take  ad- 
vantage. 

3.  Congress  should  confine  itself 
to  providing  sufficient  revenue  and 
raising  armies,  ignoring  all  party  pol- 
itics. 

4.  The  war  should  be  waged  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare 
and  the  laws  of  nations,  as  becomes 
the  dignity  of  the  republic. 

5.  That  the  war  being  made  to  sup- 
press a rebellion,  and  not  to  make  a 
conquest  of  the  Confederate  states,  as 
soon  as  the  rebels  submit  the  states 
should  resume  their  functions  in  the 
Union  according  to  the  pledges  of  con- 
gress on  that  subject.* 

Standing  upon  that  platform,  with  the 
courage  of  his  convictions,  it  will  readily 
be  presumed  (what  is  the  fact)  that  he 
voted  against  “ legal  tender,”  “ confis- 
cation,” “national  banks,”  “tenure  of 
office,”  “ reconstruction,”  “ Freedman’s 
bureau,”  “civil  rights,”  “test  oaths” 
and  “negro  suffrage.”  But  his  oppo- 
sition to  measures,  or  his  approval  of 
them,  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
voting.  His  powerful  voice  was  fre- 
quently heard — and  generally  with  atten- 
tion. Our  limited  space  necessarily  con- 
fines us  to  a mere  mention  of  some  of  his 
notable  efforts  : (1)  On  the  war  powers 
of  the  government  and  the  suspension 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ; (2)  on  the 
expulsion  of  Senator  Bright;  (3)  on 

* ‘History  of  Westmoreland  county,’  p.  335. 
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legal  tender;  (4)  on  the  Steubenville 
bridge ; (5)  on  executive  appointments 
and  removals  ; (6)  on  civil  rights.  “ In 
the  senate  of  the  United  States  his 
startling  and  vehement  oratory  attracted 
an  audience,  but  his  sphere  of  influence 
was  limited.  His  party  hesitated  to 
adopt  his  views,  and  the  opposition, 
while  applauding  his  efforts,  stood 
aloof.”  f 

“ Where  does  history  show,”  said 
Senator  Cowan,  in  the  senate,  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  June,  1864,  “the 
failure  of  any  united  people,  number- 
ing five  or  six  millions,  when  they  en- 
gaged in  revolution ? Nowhere;  there 
is  no  such  case  [he  was  speaking  of  the 
Confederates].  What  did  we  do  to 
bring  this  unity  in  the  south?  We  for- 
got our  first  resolve  in  July,  1861,  to 
restore  the  Union  alone,  and  we  went 
further,  and  gave  out  that  we  would 
also  abolish  slavery.  Now,  that  was 
just  exactly  the  point  upon  which  all 
southern  men  were  the  most  tender,  and 
at  which  they  were  the  most  prone  to 
be  alarmed  and  offended.  That  was  of 
all  things  the  one  best  calculated  to 
make  them  of  one  mind  against  us ; 
there  wasJTno  other  measure,  indeed, 
that  could  have  lost  to  the  Union 
cause  so  many  of  them.  It  is  not  a 
question  either  as  to  whether  they  were 
right  or  wrong — that  was  matter  for 
their  consideration,  not  ours — for  if  we 
were  so  desirous  of  a union  with  them, 
we  ought  not  to  have  expected  them  to 
give  up  their  most  cherished  institutions 

+ From  a report  of  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  bar  of  Westmoreland  county,  to  prepare  a 
memorial  of  the  deceased. 


in  order  to  effect  it.  Unions  are  made 
by  people  taking  one  another  as  they 
are ; and  I think  it  has  never  yet  oc- 
curred to  any  man  who  was  anxious  to 
form  a particular  partnership  with  an- 
other, that  he  should  at  first  attempt  to 
force  the  other  either  to  change  his  re- 
ligion or  his  politics.  Is  not  the  answer 
obvious  ? Would  not  the  other  say  to 
him,  ‘ If  you  do  not  like  my  principles 
why  do  you  wish  to  be  partner  with 
me  ? Have  I not  as  good  a right  to 
ask  you  to  change  yours  as  a condition 
precedent  ?’  ” 

“ So  it  was,”  continued  Mr.  Cowan, 
“ with  the  southern  people ; they  were  all 
in  favor  of  slavery,  but  one  half  of  them 
were  still  for  union  with  us  as  before, 
because  they  did  not  believe  we  were 
abolitionists.  The  other  half  were  in 
open  rebellion  because  they  did  believe 
it.  Now,  can  any  one  conceive  of 
greater  folly  on  our  part  than  that  we 
should  destroy  the  faith  of  our  friends 
and  verify  that  of  our  enemy’s  ? Could 
not  anybody  have  foretold  we  would 
have  lost  one-half  by  that,  and  then  we 
would  have  no  one  left  to  form  a union 
with  ? We  drove  that  half  over  to  the 
rebels,  and  thereby  increased  their 
strength  a thousand  fold.  Is  not  all  this 
history  now  ? The  great  fact  is  staring 
us  fully  in  the  face  to-day,  we  are  con- 
tending with  a united  people  desperately 
in  earnest  to  resist  us.  Our  most  pow- 
erful armies,  most  skillfully  led,  have 
heretofore  failed  to  conquer  them,  and 
I think  will  fail  so  long  as  we  pursue 
this  fatal  policy.” 

The  manner  of  Senator  Cowan  while 
in  debate  in  the  senate  attracted  much 
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attention.  “You  are  struck  first,”  says 
a graphic  writer,  “ with  his  height,  sharp- 
ness of  visage,  and  extraordinary  powers 
of  voice.  In  the  management  of  the 
latter,  it  seems  as  if  those  gutteral  tones 
were  lowered  to  the  utmost  for  the  ex- 
press accommodation  of  men  of  less 
altitude  and  smaller  grasp  of  the  percep- 
tive faculties.  There  is  a musical 
rumble  and  a most  pleasing  diction, 
however,  about  every  period,  and  such 
an  assumption  of  power  and  right  fig- 
uring in  every  gesture  and  mannerism, 
that  it  would  not  be  hard  to  convince 
the  auditors  above  the  floor  that  this  is 
the  Hercules  of  senatorial  debate.  Yet 
there  is  one  other  marked  and  singular 
characteristic  of  the  speaker  that  aston- 
ishes and  overshadows  the  whole  effect. 
It  is  the  abandon  of  declamation,  the 
continual  sway  of  that  towering  bulk, 
and  a haphazard  style  of  putting  those 
stentorian  truths,  which,  in  connection 
with  the  magnificent  roll  and  volume  of 
voice  cannot  fail  to  completely  engross 
and  surprise  the  hearer.” 

By  another  observing  writer,  he  is 
described  as  “ measuring  some  six  feet 
three  inches,  * possessed  of  a voice  like 
the  diapason  of  a small  church  organ, 
and  a habit  of  using  it  in  two  distinct 
octaves.  Senator  Cowan  is  certainly  a 
most  peculiar  and  impressive  speaker, 
and  possesses  one  great  merit,  that  of 
never  speaking  unless  he  has  something 
to  say.  When  he  rises  in  the  central 

* Senator  Cowan’s  exact  height,  according  to 
“ The  Reporter,"  of  January  14,  1867,  was  six  feet, 
three  and  one-quarter  inches  ; weight  one  hundred 
and  eighty-six  pounds— just  one  inch  taller  than 
Senator  Sherman,  and  twenty-nine  pounds  heavier. 


aisle,  and,  with  his  tall  figure  dwarfing 
everything  about  him,  sends  his  rolling 
voice  sailing  on  the  waves  of  fetid  air 
that  forms  the  atmosphere  of  the  ill- 
ventilated  chamber,  he  reminds  one  of 
the  description  Carlyle  gives  of  Mira- 
beau  in  the  French  convention  of  1789.” 
But  Senator  Cowan  did  not  forget  the 
debt  he  owed  the  people  of  Pennsylva- 
nia while  yet  in  the  senate.  He  ad- 
dressed the  State  Agricultural  society, 
at  its  exhibition  and  meeting  at  Wil- 
liamsport, Lycoming  county,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1865,  in  an  able  manner.  Upon 
the  subject  of  industrial  machinery,  he 
was  particularly  happy.  “ Just  two 
hundred  years  ago,”  said  he,  “in  1665, 
the  Marquis  of  Worcester  announced 
the  discovery  of  ‘ a most  admirable  and 
forcible  way  to  draw  up  water  by  fire.’ 
And  this  was  perhaps  the  first  time  that 
fire  was  distinctly  suggested  as  a me- 
chanical force.  It  happened  luckily, 
too,  in  the  beginning,  that  it  was  asso- 
ciated with  water  as  the  best  medium 
through  which  its  force  could  be  applied 
to  industrial  purposes.  Nothing  has 
since  been  found  to  answer  the  purpose 
so  well,  because,  when  the  fire  commu- 
nicates its  force  to  the  water,  expanding 
it  into  steam,  this  can  be  used  the  same 
as  wind  to  drive  machinery,  with  the 
additional  advantage  that  it  can  be 
deprived  of  its  power  in  an  instant  by 
the  ease  with  which  it  is  condensed. 
Here,  then,  we  have  a new  slave  born 
into  the  world,  unlimited  in  its  capacity 
for  work,  perfectly  manageable  in  the 
hands  of  a skillful  master,  unaffected 
by  the  seasons,  and  unwearied  by  con- 
tinuous exertion.” 
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But  let  us  return  to  the  United  States 
senate.  As  lawyer,  there,  Senator 
Cowan  certainly  took  rank  with  the 
best.  During  the  winter  of  1863-4,  he 
entered  into  a law  partnership  with 
Thomas  Ewing  of  Ohio,  O.  H.  Brown- 
ing of  Illinois,  and  Britton  A.  Hill  of 
Missouri — to  practice  before  the  su- 
preme court  and  other  inferior  courts 
of  the  United  States ; but  a law  was 
passed  forbidding  members  of  either 
house  appearing  as  attorneys  in  any  of 
those  courts,  so  the  senator  was  obliged 
to  withdraw  from  the  firm.  Of  the  just- 
ness of  such  a law,  no  right-minded  man 
can  have  doubts.  But  the  fact  of  the 
formation  of  this  partnership  clearly 
demonstrates  the  exalted  place  occupied 
by  Cowan  as  one  learned  in  the  law. 
It  is  not,  then,  too  much  to  say  that,  as  a 
jurist,  he  was  among  the  very  ablest  in 
the  senate  during  the  important  epochs 
of  secession,  civil  war  and  reconstruc- 
tion. 

Why,  with  such  commanding  talents, 
his  senatorial  career  proved  a failure, 
has  already  been  foreshadowed.  “ He 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  senate,” 
says  the  Greensburg  Tribune  and  Herald, 
“ by  a legislature  overwhelmingly  Re- 
publican during  the  session  of  1861,  and 
took  his  seat  in  that  body  on  the  fourth 
of  March  of  the  same  year.  The  greater 
portion  of  his  six  year’s  term,  he  was  not 
in  hearty  accord  with  the  party  that 
elected  him.  His  first  overt  act  that 
tended  to  alienate  him  from  the  great 
body  of  his  Republican  friends  was  his 
maiden  speech  in  the  senate,  in  which 
he  defended  Jesse  D.  Bright  against  the 
charge  of  treason  and  sympathy  with 


treason,  and  for  which  he  (Bright)  was 
on  the  second  of  February,  1862,  ex- 
pelled from  his  seat  in  the  senate  by  a 
vote  of  thirty-two  to  fourteen,  Mr. 
Cowan  being  one  of  the  fourteen  who 
voted  against  his  expulsion.  One  of 
the  evidences  of  Bright’s  sympathy  with 
treason  and  traitors  was,  that  on  the 
first  of  March,  1861 — three  days  before 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  inauguration — Mr.  Bright, 
who  was  an  ardent  Democrat,  wrote  a 
letter  addressed  to  “ Jefferson  Davis, 
President  of  the  Confederate  States,” 
recommending  to  him  a person  who  was 
desirous  of  furnishing  him  with  a superior 
kind  of  firearms.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  breach  between  Mr.  Cowan 
and  the  Republican  party.  ...  So 
much  were  his  party  friends  in  this 
state  [Pennsylvania]  excited  over  his 
speech  in  the  senate  in  defense  of 
Bright  that  the  legislature  passed  a res- 
olution asking  him  to  resign  his  seat. 
He  and  James  R.  Doolittle  ended  their 
political  career  on  the  same  rock  and 
about  the  same  time.  . . . Both 

were  able  men,  but  not  able  to  stem 
popular  public  opinion.* 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  memory  of 
Senator  Cowan  to  say  that  he  did  not 
“ Johnsonize  ” — he  did  not  “ follow 
Johnson  ” — as  has  often  been  averred. 
He  was  too  independent  for  that.  His 
conclusions  and  determinations,  how- 
ever extreme  or  unpopular,  were  those 
of — Edgar  Cowan.  And  that  he  was 
rejected  in  1867,  while  a member  of  the 
senate,  as  minister  of  the  United  States 
at  the  court  of  Vienna,  was  not  because 

* See  issue  of  the  Tribune  and  Herald  of  Septem- 
ber 2,  1885. 
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of  his  following  the  policy  of  the  Presi- 
dent ; for  at  that  time  the  opposition  to 
Johnson  had  not  become  fixed  and 
formulated  ; it  was  because  of  views 
which  had  been  previously  and  publicly 
advocated  by  him  on  questions  of  gov- 
ernment policy. 

When  Mr.  Cowan  left  the  senate,  at 
the  close  of  his  term,  he  settled  down 
again  in  private  life  in  Greensburg — to 
be,  in  politics,  thenceforth,  “ more  a 
reminiscence  than  a power.”  In  the 
Presidential  campaign  of  1886,  he  took 
no  active  part  ; in  that  of  four  years 
after  he  advocated  the  election  of 
Greeley  ; so,  too,  in  1876,  he  was  in 
favor  of  Tilden.  He  was  a delegate  in 
1880  to  the  Cincinnati  convention  which 
nominated  Hancock.  “ With  that  epi- 
sode his  public  life  may  be  said  to  have 
taken  pause,”  although  in  1884  he  in- 
terested himself  in  favor  of  Cleveland. 

In  returning  to  the  practice  of  the  law 
at  his  home  in  Westmoreland  county,  Mr. 
Cowan  did  not  return  to  its  drudgery  ; he 
assumed  only  the  conduct  of  important 
cases,  and  he  continued  in  the  work  for 
over  seventeen  years.  His  legal  career, 
therefore,  counting  his  senatorial  term 
as  part  of  it,  was  of  fully  forty-three 
years  duration,  from  its  commencement 
to  its  close.  llis  practice  in  the  supreme 
court  of  his  state  began  in  1845,  in 
“Cover  vs.  Black”  and  “Geiger  vs. 
Hill,”  1st  State  Reports,  and  runs 
through  one  hundred  and  ten  volumes, 
ending  in  1884.  “ Mr.  Cowan  was  a care- 
ful practitioner  and  tried  his  important 
cases  with  great  ability.  His  power  of 
analysis  was  acute,  his  memory  reten- 
tive.” “ His  demeanor  at  the  bar  was 


manly,  dignified  and  honorable.”  “Mr. 
Cowan,”  says  the  Tribune  a?id  Heraldy 
of  a late  date,  “was  not  only  a fair  and 
magnanimous  opponent  in  the  trial  of 
causes,  scarcely  ever  condescending  to 
avail  himself  of  mere  technicalities,  but 
preferred  to  try  cases  on  their  merits 
according  to  law  and  the  evidence.  The 
late  Henry  D.  Foster  and  Mr.  Cowan 
were  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  the 
Greensburg  bar,  and  public  opinion  was 
somewhat  divided  as  to  which  of  them 
was  the  greater  lawyer.  Each  had  his 
strong  points  and  each  his  weak 
ones.  However,  it  was  universally 
acknowledged  that  both  were  able  law- 
yers.” 

The  degree  ot  LL.  D.  was  conferred 
upon  Mr.  Cowan  in  1871  by  Franklin 
college,  of  New  Athens,  Ohio,  of  which 
institution,  it  will  be  remembered,  he  was 
a graduate.  In  an  address  before  the 
Alumni  association  of  that  college,  on 
the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  of  the  year 
just  mentioned,  he  said  many  excellent 
things.  “Two  or  three  great  statesmen, 
lawyers,  divines,  poets  and  philoso- 
phers,” he  declared,  “in  any  age,  are 
enough  to  do  its  heavy  work  ; but  in  the 
actual  business  of  life,  thousands  of 
medium  size  are  necessary.  The  world 
has  work  in  it  requiring  the  capacity  of 
every  grade.  Plow-boys  are  as  neces- 
sary as  engineers ; boot-blacks  as  nec- 
essary as  poets.” 

After  an  illness  of  nearly  a year,  Mr. 
Cowan  died  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
August,  1885,  surrounded  by  all  his 
family  except  his  eldest  son,  who  was 
absent  in  a foreign  country.  The  dis- 
ease which  caused  his  death  was  scirrhus 
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cancer,  involving  the  tongue,  submaxil- 
lary glands,  and  buccal  cavity — the  can- 
cerous condition  of  the  mouth,  probably, 
having  been  brought  about  by  the 
excessive  use  of  tobacco  in  the  form  of 
cigars,  and  the  localization  of  the  affec- 
tion determined  by  an  ill-fitting  dental 
plate.* 

On  the  fourth  of  September,  his 
remains  were  laid  to  rest  in  St.  Clair 
cemetery,  in  Greensburg,  in  the  presence 
of  a great  concourse  of  people.  The 
only  religious  service  held  at  the  house 
was  the  reading  of  the  ninetieth  Psalm 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Moorhead  and  the  offering 
of  a prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bracken.  The 
pall  bearers  were  J.  F.  Woods,  Richard 
Coulter,  W.  D.  Moore,  Jno.  Armstrong, 
D.  S.  Atkinson  and  Jacob  Turney. 
Several  members  of  the  Pittsburgh  bar 
were  present,  among  them  ex-Judge 
Mellon,  Thomas  Marshall  and  Hugh 
Weir.  Charles  E.  Boyle  of  Uniontown, 
was  also  present. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  what  would 
have  been,  had  he  lived,  the  seventieth 
birthday  of  the  deceased — September 
19,  1885 — a large  assemblage  convened 
at  the  court  house  in  Greensburg  to  do 
honor  to  his  memory. 

Perhaps  no  Pennsylvanian  ever  lived 
with  more  genuine  intellectual  force  or 
with  a broader  intellectual  culture.  It 
was  this  intellectual  greatness,  his  com- 
manding personal  qualities,  and  his 

* The  disease  which  terminated  Mr.  Cowan’s  life 
was,  in  some  respects,  very  much  like  that  which 
ended  General  Grant's  life.  They  were  both  tobacco 
users.  General  Grant  was  for  many  years  an  inces- 
sant smoker,  and  Mr.  Cowan  was  both  a chewerand 
smoker.  They  both  died  of  cancer. — Tribune  and 
Herald , September  2,  1885. 


national  renown,  that  brought  together 
so  many  people  to  participate  in  the 
memorial  of  Edgar  Cowan.  Among 
the  representatives  of  neighboring  bars 
were  Hugh  W.  Weir,  W.  D.  Moore, 
Charles  F.  McKenna,  Thomas  J.  Kee- 
nan and  Judge  Mellon  of  Pittsburgh  ; 
Harry  White  of  Indiana,  and  others. 

Judge  Hunter  opened  the  meeting  in 
an  able  address  on  Mr.  Cowan’s  ability. 
He  spoke  of  the  fact  that  for  years  Mr. 
Cowan  had  stood  as  the  undisputed 
head  of  this  bar,  of  his  personal  and 
neighborly  traits,  of  his  fairness  with 
the  court  and  also  with  opponents.  He 
was  followed  by  the  memorial  of  the 
commitee,  read  by  H.  P.  Laird.  This 
as  a genuine  tribute  could  not  have 
been  improved.  It  was  unadorned  and 
strictly  true.  In  seconding  this  me- 
morial, W.  D.  Moore  of  Pittsburgh 
made  a most  finished  address.  Besides 
being  an  able  talker,  he  had  peculiar 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Cowan’s  life  and 
views,  and  his  address  was,  therefore, 
exhaustive.  Speaking  of  the  long  talks 
he  used  to  have  with  Mr.  Cowan  on  the 
speculations  in  religion, the  speaker  said: 
“Faith  swallowed  up  in  the  darkness  of 
doubt  left  us  in  that  ignorance  which  is 
the  best  knowledge,  and  in  that  humility 
which  is  the  best  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  life.”  Mr.  Moore  was  followed 
by  Judge  White,  who  also  made  a very 
fine  address.  His  reference  to  the 
short  time  men  are  remembered,  and 
the  illustration  of  this  by  the  shipwreck 
were  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  ad- 
dresses of  Judge  Mellon,  H.  W.  Weir 
and  T.  J.  Keenan  were  short.  Charles 
F.  McKenna  made  an  address  on  his 
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political  connections  with  Mr.  Cowan. 
Letters  were  read  by  John  Latta  from 
Sherman,  Doolittle,  Brown,  Hendricks, 
Trumbull  and  Henderson,  all  of 
whom  were  friends  of  the  deceased 
in  the  senate  of  the  United  States. 
Judges  Logan,  Blair,  Agnew,  Clark, 
Johnson  and  Neal  also  sent  regrets  and 
mentioned  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Cowan 
in  the  various  courts  of  the  state.* 

A few  words  in  conclusion.  Until  the 
death  of  his  mother,  in  her  ninety-third 
year,  in  1882,  Mr.  Cowan  never  felt  a 
heartbreak  in  the  loss  of  anybody  near 
and  dear  to  him,  neither  wife  nor  child, 
neither  sister  nor  brother.  Such  an 
immunity  from  the  common  griefs  of 
humanity  for  three-quarters  of  a cen- 
tury is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
facts  in  his  life  history.  Curiously,  he 
seemed  never  to  have  realized  fully  his 
mortality  until  this  event.  Others 
could  get  sick,  others  could  die,  others 
could  carry  a sepulchre  in  their  bosoms, 
but  not  he.  And  when  his  first  life-loss 
came  in  his  old  age  in  the  death  of 
his  almost  centenary  mother,  it  over- 
whelmed him.f 

* Compare  the  Tribune  and  Herald  of  September 
2,  9 and  23,  1885. 

+ Statement  of  Frank  Cowan  to  the  writer  in  a 
letter  dated  October,  1886. 


Mr.  Cowan’s  home  life  was  simply  an 
alternation  between  his  professional 
duties  and  reading,  varied  in  fine 
weather  by  a walk  or  drive  of  a mile  or 
two  in  the  country.  He  very  rarely 
made  a social  call,  as  seldom  attended 
a wedding,  funeral  or  ball,  and  as 
infrequently  went  to  hear  a lecture,  a 
sermon,  or  a political  speech — never 
unless  called  upon  to  participate  in  the 
proceedings.  During  the  last  four  or 
five  years  of  his  life,  his  eyesight  failed 
him,  and  doubtless  had  he  lived  a few 
more  years,  he  would  have  become 
wholly  blind. 

Mrs.  Cowan,  who  survives  her  hus- 
band, is  a lady  of  domestic  habits — 
industrious  and  practical,  of  more  than 
ordinary  mental  endowments,  and  of 
excellent  character.  Her  long  married 
life  has  been  one  of  unusual  serenity. 
The  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cowan — 
all  surviving  their  father — are  Eliza- 
beth, intermarried  with  James  J.  Haz- 
lett,  now  residing  in  Greensburg ; Frank, 
a namesake  of  John  Franklin  Beaver, 
to  whose  practice  Mr.  Cowan  succeeded 
in  Westmoreland  county;  and  James,  a 
namesake  of  his  maternal  grandfather, 
James  Brison  Oliver. 


C.  W.  Butterfield. 
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I. 

Er^RLY  EARTHQUAKES  IN  THE  NORTHWEST. 

[By  Daniel  Drake  in  ‘Picture  of  Cincinnati,’  1815.] 

The  first  [earthquake]  was  in  the  year  1776. 
Mr.  John  Heckewelder,  then  a missionary  of 
the  United  Brethern  [“  Moravian  ”],  on  the 
Muskingum  river,  in  this  state  [Ohio],  has 
politely  favored  me  with  a memorandum  con- 
cerning it.  He  does  not  recollect  the  month  ; 
but  it  was  in  the  summer,  and  about  eight 
o’clock,  A.  M.  Its  duration  was  two  or  three 
minutes.  The  southwest  side  of  the  house  was 
raised  with  such  violence  that  the  furniture 
of  the  room  was  nearly  overturned.  It  was 
accompanied  with  a subterranean,  rumbling 
noise.  Early  in  the  morning  the  weather  was 
fair,  but  previous  to  the  shock,  it  began  to 
thicken  in  the  southwest.  The  cattle  were 
frightened  by  the  skake,  and  the  Indians  con- 
tinued, after  it,  to  apprehend  some  great 
disaster,  of  which  they  conceived  this  to  be  the 
precursor. 

The  second  shock  was  in  the  year  1791  or 
1792.  I am  unable  to  ascertain  the  precise 
time,  but  think  it  occurred  in  the  month  of 
April  or  May,  about  seven  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  weather  was  fair  and  mild.  The 
jar  was  sufficient  to  agitate  the  furniture  of  the 
house.  A rumbling  noise  in  the  earth,  which 
seemed  to  pass  from  west  to  east,  preceded  the 
shake.  It  was,  I believe,  generally  felt  through 
the  northern  and  northeastern  parts  of  Ken- 
tucky; but  whether  beyond  them  I have  not 
yet  been  able  to  learn. 

The  third  shock  occurred,  as  I have  been 
informed  by  George  Turner,  Esq.,  about  three 
o’clock  A.  M.,  January  8,  1795,  at  Kaskaskia, 
[afterward]  Illinois  territory.  It  was  also,  I 
believe,  felt  in  some  parts  of  Kentucky.  Its 
duration  he  estimates  at  a minute  and  a half. 


Its  direction  was  nearly  west  and  east.  A sub- 
terranean noise  attended,  resembling  that  of 
many  carriages  driven  rapidly  over  a pavement. 

A fourth  shock  was  experienced,  we  are  in- 
formed by  Prof.  Barton  [Philadelphia  Medical 
and  Physical  Journal,  Vol.  I],  at  Niagara  Falls, 
about  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty, 
sixth  of  December,  1796.  It  appeared  to  come 
from  the  northwest,  and  did  not  last  more  than 
two  seconds,  but  was  sensibly  felt  for  fifty 
miles  around  the  Falls. 

The  fifth  and  only  additional  shock,  of  which  I 
have  been  furnished  with  any  certain  accounts, 
occurred  in  the  southern  neighborhood  of  Lake 
Michigan,  at  ten  ninutespast  two  o’clock  P.  m., 
on  the  twentieth  of  August,  1804.  At  Fort 
Dearborn  [now  Chicago],  on  the  bank  of  the 
lake,  it  was  severe.  From  the  report  of  Captain 
William  Whistler,  it  must  have  been  a stronger 
throe  than  any  experienced  at  this  place  [Cin- 
cinnati]. It  was  succeeded  by  a short  hurri- 
cane from  the  lake.  At  Fort  Wayne  [now  the 
city  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana],  lying  consider- 
ably to  the  east-southeast,  it  was  less  violent. 
John  Johnson,  esq.,  my  informant,  remarks 
that  the  day  at  that  place  was  clear  and  warm, 
without  any  unusual  appearance.  The  general 
course  of  the  earthquake  was  undoubtedly  that 
of  a line  passing  through  these  two  forts  \i.  e., 
Forts  Dearborn  and  Wayne]. 

II. 

DETROIT  IMMEDIATELY  BEFORE  ITS  OCCUPATION 
BY  GENERAL  HULL. 

[From  ‘ Niles’  Weekly  Register  ’ Vol.  II, 

PP-  356,  357- J 

“The  news  of  war  [of  1812-15]  excited  very 
great  alarm  for  the  safety  of  this  place  [Detroit], 
the[American]  army  [under  General  Hull]  being 
too  far  off  to  afford  us  immediate  relief.  For 
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about  a week  previous  w e had  intelligence  of  the 
Indians  assembling  in  large  numbers  at  Malden 
[now  Amherstburgh,  Essex  county,  Canada]. 
About  three  hundred  of  the  Sacs  had  come 
from  the  Mississippi ; Tecumseh  and  a feAr 
warriors  from  the  Wabash  and  many  others 
from  different  quarters — all  believed  to  be 
hostile.  It  was  confidently  asserted  that 
from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  rations 
were  daily  issued  to  them. 

“ Believing  that  an  attack  was  contemplated 
either  on  the  [American]  army  or  this  place 
[Detroit],  and  most  probably  on  the  latter, 
every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  kept  on 
constant  duty  from  Thursday  until  Sunday 
evening  [z*.  e.,  from  July  2 to  5,  1812],  when 
the  [American]  army  encamped  within  three 
miles  of  us,  and  relieved  our  apprehensions. 
There  were  but  one  hundred  regulars  in 
the  garrison,  and  the  whole  of  the  militia  we 
could  collect  did  not  exceed  four  hundred ; 
but  I believe  every  man  was  determined  to 
make  up  in  bravery  what  we  wanted  in  num- 
bers. About  one  hundred  of  the  militia  were 
thrown  into  the  garrison,  the  others  [were] 
posted  in  such  advantageous  places  through  the 
town,  each  having  a good  firelock  and  bayonet 
with  plenty  of  ammunition,  [that]  I am  confi- 
dent it  would  have  taken  more  than  double  our 
numbers  to  have  routed  us.  If  attacked,  we 
expected  it  to  be  made  in  the  night. 

“ For  three  nights  there  was  not  one  of  us  had 
our  clothes  off,  and  if  any  one  did  lay  [lie]  down 
it  was  on  his  arms.  Every  man  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  making  a determined  resistance,  and  I 
am  confident  there  is  not  one  but  would  have 
done  his  duty.  Yesterday  the  ferrymen,  who 
had  been  detained  in  crossing  the  river  after 
the  news  of  war,  were  returned  under  a flag  of 
truce.  They  had  been  taken  to  Malden,  and 
they  say  the  Indians  have  been  gradually  dis- 
persing from  the  place  for  three  or  four  days 
past.  I expect  they  will  have  the  policy  to 
remain  quiet,  as  they  find  there  is  a force  now 
sufficient  to  put  down  .all  opposition  either  from 
them  or  the  British  ; and  I think  such  steps 
will  shortly  be  pursued  that  we  will,  hereafter, 
not  hear  any  disturbance  from  them. 


“A  considerable  number  of  the  [Canadian] 
militia  had  collected  on  the  opposite  shose 
during  two  or  three  days  last  week,  but  a few 
twenty-four  pounders  thrown  at  them  on  Sun- 
day last  [July  5,  1812],  soon  made  them  dis- 
perse, and  since  that  there  is  scarcely  a man  to 
be  seen.  It  was  thought  they  were  preparing 
to  erect  batteries  for  the  annoyance  of  this 
place  [Detroit],  but  it  is  since  said  they  in- 
tended to  make  no  resistance  but  at  Malden. 

“ General  Hull  is  making  preparations  to 
cross  the  [Detroit]  river  this  evening  [July  7] 
or  to-morrow,  and  it  is  expected  that  an  immed- 
iate attack  is  contemplated  on  Malden.  The 
works  of  that  place  are  not  very  strong,  but 
they  are  well  defended  with  artillery,  having, 
I am  told,  forty  pieces  mounted,  and  above  two 
hundred  regulars,  with  all  the  militia  they  can 
collect,  the  number  not  known.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  there  will  be  hard  fighting  before  the 
place  is  taken.  The  [American]  army  are  all  in 
health  and  good  spirits  and  wait  with  anxiety 
to  be  put  on  the  other  shore ; they  are  certainly 
as  fine  looking  men  as  I ever  saw.”  Extract 
from  a letter  from  a gentleman  at  Detroit, 
to  his  friend  in  Pittsburgh,  dated  July  7,  1812. 

III. 

GOVERNOR  WILLIAM  CLARK’S  EXPEDITION  TO 
PRAIRIE  DU  CHIEN,  IN  1814. 

[From  Niles’  4 Weekly  Register,’  Vol.  VI, 

PP-  355>  356.] 

St.  Louis,  June  18,  [i8i4].  On  Monday 
evening  last  a barge  arrived  here  from  Prairie 
du  Chien  with  Governor  [William]  Clark  [of 
Missouri  territory]  and  a few  gentlemen  who 
accompanied  him  on  his  expedition  to  that 
place.  We  are  very  happy  in  being  able  to 
announce  the  fortunate  result  of  that  hazardous 
enterprise. 

Nothing  worthy  of  remark  attended  the  flo- 
tilla [of  five  armed  barges]  from  the  time  they 
left  St.  Louis,  until  they  reached  Rock  river ; 
such  of  the  disaffected  Sacs  and  Foxes  as  ap- 
peared on  the  approach  of  the  boats  were  fired 
on,  some  canoes  were  taken  with  the  arms  of 
the  affrighted  savages,  who  sued  for  peace  on 
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any  terms  ; peace  was  granted  them  on  condi. 
tion  they  would  join  against  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States  and  immediately  commence  hos- 
tilities against  the  Winnebagoes.  The  Foxes 
who  live  above  Rock  river,  at  Deboques’  mines 
[Dubuque’s  lead  mines ; now  the  city  of  Du- 
buque, Iowa,]  were  willing  to  come  into  the 
same  arrangement. 

Twenty  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  gov- 
renor  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  [Robert]  Dickson 
[British  Indian  agent]  left  that  place  for  Mack- 
inaw with  85  Winnebagoes,  120  Falsavoine 
[Menomonees],  and  100  Sioux  recruits  for  the 
British  army  on  the  lakes.  He  had  informa- 
tion of  the  approach  of  Governor  Clark,  and 
had  charged  Captain  [Francis  Michael]  Deace 
properly  Dease]  commanding  a body  of  Mack- 
inaw fencibles,  with  the  defense  of  the  place ; 
but  Deace  and  his  party  ran  off,  the  Sioux  and 
Renards  [Foxes]  having  refused  to  oppose  the 
Americans.  As  soon  as  the  troops  landed  at 
the  town,  notice  was  sent  to  the  inhabitants 
(who  had  fled  into  the  country)  to  return ; all 
came  back  but  a few  scoundrels  who  knew  they 
deserved  a halter. 

Every  attention  was  then  divided  to  the 
erection  of  a temporary  place  calculated  for 
defense ; sixty  rank  and  file  of  [Brevet]  Major 


[Zachary]  Taylor’s  company  of  the  Seventh 
regiment,  under  command  of  Lieutenant  [Jo- 
seph] Perkins,  took  possession  of  the  house  form- 
erly occupied  by  the  old  Mackinaw  company, 
and  a new  fort  was  progressing  on  a most  com- 
manding spot  when  the  governor  left  the  Prairie. 

Nine  or  ten  trunks  full  of  Dickson’s  property 
was  found,  among  which  are  his  papers ; other 
property  belonging  to  this  savage  chief  are  [is] 
daily  discovered. 

The  farms  of  Prairie  du  Chien  are  in  high 
cultivation,  between  [200]  and  300  barrels  of 
flour  may  be  manufactured  there  this  season, 
besides  a vast  quantity  of  corn.  Horses  and 
cattle  are  in  abundance. 

Two  of  the  largest  armed  boats  were  left 
under  the  command  of  aid-de-camp  Kennerly 
and  Captains  Sullivan  and  Yeizer,  whose  united 
force  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dauntless  young  fellows  from  this  [St.  Louis] 
county.  The  regulars  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Perkins  are  stationed  on  shore  and 
are  assisted  by  the  volunteers  in  the  erection  of 
the  new  fort. 

Such  has  been  the  fortunate  issue  of  this  well 
conducted  expedition,  more  important  to  these 
territories  than  any  hitherto  undertaken. 
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George  Bancroft,  the  eminent  American 
historian,  was  born  the  third  day  of  October, 
1800.  In  1823,  he  began  collecting  the  mate- 
rials for  a History  of  the  United  States.  The 
first  volume  appeared  in  1834 ; the  tenth  in 
1874;  a period  of  forty  years  having  elapsed 
between  these  publications.  The  time  em- 
braced in  the  ten  volumes  was  from  1492  to 
1782,  from  the  discovery  of  America  by  Chris- 
topher Columbus  to  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  In  1876  was  published  a “thor- 
oughly revised  edition,”  in  six  volumes,  known 
as  the  “ Centenary  Edition.”  To  this  revision 
the  learned  author  gave  “ a solid  year  of  close 
and  undivided  attention.”  The  narrative  is 
not  extended  beyond  the  date  to  which  the 
first  edition  was  limited.  The  first  of  the  six 
volumes  constituting  the  third  edition — “the 
author’s  last  revision” — was  issued  in  1884; 
the  last,  in  1885  ; but  the  period  of  the  narra- 
tive is  extended  to  the  year  1789 — to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Federal  government  of  the 
United  States  under  the  constitution.  Mr. 
Bancroft  passed  his  eighty-sixth  birthday  in 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  a happy  manner, 
receiving  numerous  calls  and  congratulatory 
letters. 

Big  Bone  Lick,  in  Kentucky,  was  visited  by 
Samuel  H.  Parsons,  in  November,  1785. 
“ Finding,”  he  wrote  nearly  a year  afterward, 
“ that  the  bones  of  a large  animal  had  been 
discovered  about  thirty-two  miles  from  this 
station  [the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami],  curi- 
osity led  us  to  make  search  for  them.  Accord- 
ingly, an  excursion  was  made  to  the  Big  Bone 
Lick,  the  place  where  those  bones  were  found. 
This  place  is  a resort  of  all  species  of  beast  in 
that  country.  A stream  of  brackish  water  runs 
through  the  land,  which  is  a soft  clay.  About 
twenty  acres  are  almost  clear  of  trees  and  are 


surrounded  by  higher  lands.  At  this  place 
were  found,  some  on  the  surface,  and  some  at 
a depth  of  four  feet  and  more  in  the  ground, 
the  bones  of  the  animal.  An  entire  skeleton 
we  did  not  find;  but,  of  different  parts,  we 
brought  off  about  four  hundred  pounds.  A 
thigh  bone  entire  measured  thirty-nine  inches 
in  length.  Parts  of  several  jaw-bones  were 
found,  but  not  an  entire  one.  Some  teeth  were 
found  in,  and  some  out  of  the  jaw.  Part  of  a 
tusk  we  also  had.” 


Fifty-four  years  ago  there  was  fought  in 
Sephenson  county,  Illinois,  one  of  the  battles 
of  the  Black  Hawk  War.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  board  of  supervisors  a monument 
has  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  soldiers 
that  fell  in  the  fight,  and  on  the  last  day  of 
September,  under  the  auspices  of  the  W.  R. 
Goddard  Post  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public, of  Lena,  the  dedicatory  exercises  were 
held.  The  monument  stands  at  a point  nine 
miles  south  of  Lena.  Prominent  among  those 
who  participated  in  the  solemn  ceremonies,  and 
who  made  fitting  addresses,  were  E.  P.  Barton, 
James  S.  Cochran,  James  I.  Neff  and  M.  Stos- 
kopf,  of  Freeport ; Dr.  Naramore  and  S.  J. 
Dodds,  of  Lena,  and  H.  S.  Magoon,  of  Dar- 
lington, Wisconsin. 


Frederick  Theodore  FREEUNGHUYSEN,late 
secretary  of  state  in  President  Arthur’s  cabinet, 
was  born  in  the  village  of  Millstone,  in  the 
county  of  Somerset,  New  Jersey,  on  the  fourth 
day  of  August,  1817.  He  died  at  Newark, 
on  the  twentieth  of  May,  1885,  sixty-eight  years 
of  age.  His  life,  character  and  services  may 
be  found  excellently  well  depicted  in  a brief 
biographical  sket.ch  written  by  John  F Hage- 
man,  and  read,  by  request,  before  the  New 
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Jersey  Historical  society  on  the  twentieth  of 
May  last — recently  published  in  the  Society’s 
“ Proceedings.” 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  William 
F.  Poole,  librarian  of  the  Chicago  public  li- 
brary, made  on  the  twelfth  day  of  June,  the 
total  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  on  the 
last  day  of  May  was  119,510— a net  increase 
during  the  year  then  ending,  of  7,889  volumes. 
The  amount  expended  for  books  was  $9,405.38. 
The  number  of  book-borrowers  is  reported  at 
27, 142.  These  persons  hold  cards,  each  secured 
by  the  certificate  of  a responsible  guarantor, 
which  entitles  them  to  draw  books  from  the 
library  for  home  use  for  the  period  of  two 
years. 

Five  years  ago  some  thirty  mummies  of 
ancient  Egyptian  kings,  queens,  princes  and 
princesses  were  found  heaped  together  at  the 
bottom  of  a subterranean,  rock-cut  sepulcher  in 
the  western  plain  of  Thebes.  These  hidden 
royalties  included  nearly  all  of  the  most  famous 
sovereigns  of  no  less  than  five  Egyptian 
dynasties,  there  being  between  the  most 
ancient  and  the  most  modern  among  them  an 
interval  of  at  least  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  That  is  to  say,  the  most  ancient 
Pharaoh  there  found  occupies  a place  in  history 
dating  about  a century  and  a half  previous  to 
B.  C.  1703,  the  period  assigned  to  the  expulsion 
of  the  Hyksos  invaders  and  the  end  of  the  war 
of  independence,  while  the  most  modern  may 
be  reckoned  as  having  lived  and  died  about 
B.  C.  iiio.  Transported  from  Thebes  to 
Cairo,  the  mummied  kings  and  queens  and 
their  belongings  now  occupy  a spacious  hall 
called  “ The  Hall  of  Royal  Mummies,”  and  the 
strange  story  of  their  discovery  has  been  told 
and  retold  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe  and 
read  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Under  the  head  of  “ Domestic  Intelligence,” 
in  the  Columbiana  Magazine  of  June,  1791, 
(p.  428),  is  the  following: 

“Pittsburgh,  May  17,  1791.  We,  the  subscribers,  en- 
couraged by  a large  subscription,  do  promise  to  pay  one 


hundred  dollars  for  every  hostile  Indian’s  scalp,  with  both 
ears  to  it , taken  between  this  day  and  the  fifteenth  of  June 
next,  by  any  inhabitant  of  Alleghany  county. 

George  Wallace,  Adamson  Tannehill. 

Robert  Elliott,  John  Wilkinson,  Jr., 

William  Amberson,  John  Irwin. 


One  hundred  acres  of  land  in  the  county  of 
Fayette,  Kentucky,  had,  before  the  sixteenth 
of  October,  1786,  been  laid  off  in  lots  and 
streets,  by  James  Wilkinson;  and  at  a general 
assembly  of  Virginia,  begun  and  held  in  the 
city  of  Richmond  on  the  day  just  mentioned, 
this  land  was  vested  in  seven  trustees  and  es- 
tablished 'as  a town,  to  which  was  given  the 
name  of  “ Frankfort.”  It  was  fixed  upon  as 
the  capital  of  the  state  on  the  fifth  of  December, 
1792,  by  commissioners  appointed  to  locate 
“ the  permanent  seat  of  government.”  On  the 
sixth  of  October,  1880,  the  centenary  of  its 
settlement  was  celebrated  by  a national  salute, 
a grand  procession  and  a barbecue. 


John  B.  Dillon,  author  of  a “History  of 
Indiana,”  died  in  Indianopolis,  Indiana,  on  the 
twenty-seventh  day  of  February,  1879.  His 
life  and  services  were  made  the  subject  of  an 
address  by  John  Coburn,  before  the  Indiana 
Historical  Society,  on  the  eighteenth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1886.  This,  the  Society  has  published. 
It  is  number  two  of  their  pamphlet  publications. 


In  the  house  of  representatives, in  Washington 
city,  on  the  fourteenth  of  June,  1844,  John 
Quincy  Adams  penned  in  honor  of  his  friend, 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  the  following : 

Say,  by  what  sympathetic  charm, 

What  mystic  magnet’s  secret  sway, 

Drawn  by  some  unresisted  arm, 

We  come  from  regions  far  away  ? 

From  North  and  South,  from  East  and  West, 

Here  in  the  People’s  Hall  we  meet 
To  execute  their  high  behest, 

In  council  and  communion  sweet. 

We  meet  as  strangers  in  this  hall ; 

But  when  our  task  of  duty’s  done, 

We  blend  the  common  good  of  all, 

And  melt  the  multitude  in  one, 
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As  strangers  in  this  hall  we  meet ; 

But  now,  with  one  united  heart, 

Whate’er  of  life  awaits  us  yet, 

In  cordial  friendship  let  us  part. 

“The  disturbances  for  some  time  past,”  says 
a letter  from  a gentleman  in  the  new  state  of 
Franklin,  dated  “March,  1788,”  an  extract 
from  which  is  published  in  the  Columbiana 
Magazine,  for  April  of  that  year  (p.  233),  “ in 
this  quarter,  have  been  very  alarming.  The 
Tiptonites  and  the  Franklinites  have  been 
constantly  in  arms  against  each  other;  the 
former  have  two  or  three  times  taken  possession 
of  Jonesborough ; the  Franklinites  were  lately 
in  possession  of  the  same  place ; their  succors 
came  in  so  slowly,  that  they  thought  it  prudent 
to  evacuate  the  town,  and  in  the  evening  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  Tiptonites  appeared  so 
suddenly  that  the  few  who  were  in  it  were  cap- 
tured; Caldwell,  Baker  and  Ambrose  Yansey 
were  taken,  and  obliged  to  appear  at  court, 
where  they  engaged  to  remain  inactive  in  the 
present  dispute  three  months;  their  governor 
and  other  leaders  went  down  the  country  to 
raise  men  to  suppress  the  Tiptonites,  and  a few 
evenings  ago  returned  with  all  the  force  they 
could  raise — I believe  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  They  marched  to  Tipton’s. 

Tipton,  from  all  I can  learn,  had  not  more 
than  sixty  or  seventy  men;  with  those  he 
secured  himself  in  his  house,  and  bid  Sevier 
defiance,  who  intended  to  burn  the  house,  pre- 
vious to  their  firing,  which  they  began  the  first 
evening  they  besieged  Tipton.  Sevier  sent  in 
a flag  with  a letter  desiring  him  and  his  men  to 
surrender.  Tipton  returned  a verbal  answer  to 
this  effect : That  he  begged  no  favors,  and  if 

Sevier  would  surrender  himself  and  leaders, 
they  should  have  the  benefit  of  North  Carolina 
laws.  Sevier  thought  himself  secure,  and  was 
very  sure  he  could  take  Tipton  and  his  men ; 
but  to  his  astonishment,  yesterday  morning  a 
great  body  of  Sullivan  men  attacked  him  with 
heavy  firing,  and  rushing  among  them  took  a 
number  of  prisoners,  arms,  saddles,  etc.,  and 
dispersed  the  whole  of  the  Franklinites.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  governor  made  his  escape,  but 
his  two  sons  were  taken.  One  of  Tipton’s  men 


was  killed,  and  about  eight  of  them  wounded, 
two  or  three  of  them  mortally.” 

In  June,  1788,  the  farmers  of  Biberry  and 
Lower  Dublin  townships,  in  Philadelphia 
county,  Pennsylvania,  signed  an  agreement  to 
give  no  spirituous  liquors  to  their  laborei'S  at  the 
ensuing  harvest.  “They  propose,”  says  a 
pi'inted  account  of  that  date,  “in  the  room  of 
spirits,  to  give  beer,  cider,  buttermilk  and 
molasses  and  water.  One  spoonful  of  the 
molasses  to  a pint  of  water,  is  the  usual  way  of 
giving  that  excellent  drink.” 


By  a vote  of  the  Ohio  Company,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1787,  one  hundred  settlers  were  to  be 
sent  on  to  their  lands  in  what  is  now  the  state 
of  Ohio,  during  that  fall  and  winter.  These 
settlers  were  to  be  supplied  with  provisions  to 
the  settlement,  on  their  arrival  at  Pittsburgh. 
They  were  to  be  taken  into  the  pay  of  the  com- 
pany at  the  rate  of  four  dollars  per  month,  and 
to  continue  in  pay  until  the  ensuing  May,  the 
payments  of  their  wages  to  be  in  lands.  Each 
man  was  required  to  provide  himself  with  a 
good  musket,  bayonet  and  cartridge  box ; and 
if  they  provided  an  ax  and  hoe  (in  mechanics 
their  necessary  tools),  they  were  to  be  ti'ans- 
ported  gratis  down  the  Ohio. 

Election  to  office  by  popular  vote  began  in 
this  country  more  than  two  centuries  and  a 
half  ago.  On  the  tenth  day  of  February,  1634, 
a call  was  signed  by  the  leading  citizens  of 
Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  for  the  election  of 
selectmen.  This  document  is  still  in  existence. 


The  spring  of  1779,  in  the  Pittsburgh  region, 
was  filled  with  alarms  and  raids  of  the  savages. 
We  give  a record  of  one  week  only  of  their 
fiendish  work. 

About  the  ninth  of  April,  a party  of  four 
men  were  sent  express  from  Pittsburgh  to 
Hannastown  and  all  were  afterward  found  dead 
and  scalped  about  fifteen  miles  out,  on  the 
great  road. 

April  13.  David  Morgan  of  Monongalia 
county,  Virginia,  being  at  his  field  near  a fort, 
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discovered  two  Indians  creeping  up  to  a few 
young  people  who  were  at  work  in  the  field ; 
he  gave  the  children  the  alarm,  and  upon  the 
Indians  pursuing  them,  he  shot  down  the  fore- 
most ; the  other  pursued  him,  made  a blow  at 
him  with  his  tomahawk,  cut  off  his  little  finger, 
and  the  second  finger  nearly.  They  then 
closed  and  struggled  for  the  Indians  knife, 
which  Morgan  got  hold  of ; drawing  it  through 
the  hand  of  the  savage  and  stabbing  him ; 
upon  which  they  disengaged  their  holds.  Mor- 
gan made  for  the  fort  and  the  wounded  Indian 
ran  into  the  woods.  A party  immediately  set 
out  from  the  fort,  found  one  of  the  savages 
dead,  and  the  other  sitting  beside  him.  He 
asked  mercy,  and  it  was  granted;  but  oil  their 
way  in,  he  became  surly,  whereupon  one  of  the 
party  tomahawked  him.  Both  scalps  were 
secured. 

April  14.  At  Cavell’s  mill,  a man  who  had 
fled  from  the  north  side  of  the  Pennsylvania 
road,  was  hunting  his  horse,  when  he  discov- 
ered two  Indians  skulking  in  a thicket  within 
a few  hundred  yards  of  the  house.  He  fired 
and  wounded  one  of  them,  then  ran  to  the 
house,  where  a few  more  joined  him.  They 
followed  the  track,  found  the  wounded  Indian 
and  took  his  scalp;  they  pursued  the  other,  but 
he  made  his  escape. 

April  16.  David  Maxwell  and  his  wife  were 
killed  and  scalped  at  Brush  run,  within  a few 
miles  of  Braddock’s  old  road ; their  daughter — 
a young  woman — had  been  taken  some  time 
before. 

One  of  the  so-called  ‘^Moravian  Indians  ” 
was  present  and  assisted  at  the  torturing  of 
Colonel  William  Crawford  on  the  bank  of  the 
Tymochtee  creek,  in  what  is  now  Wyandot 
county,  Ohio,  on  the  eleventh  of  June,  1782. 
The  name  of  this  Indian,  as  given  him  by  the 
Moravian  missionaries  upon  his  joining  their 
congregation,  was  Joseph,  However,  when 
the  fact  became  known  of  his  participation  in 
that  horrid  event,  the  missionary  Zeisberger  re- 
fused to  allow  him  to  live  with  the  Indian  con- 
verts any  longer.  “This  spring  [1782],”  says 
that  preacher,  “in  Upper  Sandusky,  after  our 


departure,  he  [Joseph]  took  part  in  a horrible 
and  awful  murder  [Crawford’s],  whereto  he 
was  led  by  the  savages.  The  Saviour  showed 
us  to  put  from  us  both  him  and  his  wife.” 

The  remains  of  Salmon  P.  Chase  left  Wash- 
ington by  special  train  which  preceded  the  reg- 
ular 3:30  train  on  the  afternoon  of  October  13, 
for  Cincinnati,  where  they  arrived  at  1:30  the 
next  morning.  An  assemblage  of  distinguished 
people  accompanied  the  remains  in  a procession 
from  the  cemetery  to  the  depot.  Among  them 
was  a committee  of  Congress  of  which  Repre- 
sentative Butterworth  is  chairman,  and  Rep- 
resentatives Little  and  Outhwaite  are  members ; 
a committee  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States,  consisting  of  the  chief  justice  and  asso- 
ciate justices  Blatchford,  Matthews  and  Woods; 
a committee  of  the  bar  association ; a commit- 
tee consisting  of  prominent  colored  men  with 
whom  the  distinguished  dead  had  personal 
friendly  relations;  Attorney-General  Garland, 
representing  the  president ; Senor  Romero,  the 
Mexican  minister ; Whitelaw  Reid  and  Hiram 
Barney ; two  of  the  pall  bearers  of  the  original 
funeral ; W.  W.  Cocoran ; and  many  local  peo- 
ple of  note. 

There  was  no  ceremonial  in  Washington, 
The  remains,  which  were  deposited  thirteen 
years  ago  in  Oak  Hill  cemetery,  were  dis- 
interred on  the  eleventh  and  lay  in  their  new 
casket  in  the  middle  of  the  little  gothic  chapel 
in  the  cemetery.  Around  them  the  assemblage 
stood  with  uncovered  heads  while  the  body 
guard  was  marshalled  to  its  place,  and  then 
forming  in  a funeral  procession  followed  them 
slowly  to  the  hearse.  Mrs.  Katharine  Chase 
Sprague  and  her  daughter  were  escorted  to  and 
from  their  carriage  by  General  Sherman.  The 
body  guard  was  composed  of  colored  men, 
among  whom  was  Edward  Brown,  who  for 
many  years  served  Chief  Justice  Chase  as 
coachman;  William  Joyce,  his  messenger,  who 
was  with  him  when  he  died;  and  Howard 
Williams,  many  years  a trusted  member  of  the 
family. 

The  remains  reached  Cincinnati  Thursday 
morning,  and  were  borne  to  Music  Hall,  where 
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addresses  were  made  by  Congressman  Butter- 
worth,  Governor  Foraker,  ex-Governor  Hoadly, 
and  Justice  Stanley  Matthews.  James  E.  Mur- 
doch, the  veteran  actor,  recited  a poem  ; after 
which,  the  casket  was  borne  to  Spring  Grove 
cemetery,  and  consigned  to  rest  in  the  family 
lot. 

“ Mary  and  Martha,  the  Mother  and  Wife  of 
George  Washington,”  is  the  title  of  another 
contribution  to  American  history,  by  Benson  J. 
Lossing.  “The  relationship  of  these  excellent 
women  to  so  eminent  a man  as  Washington, 
gives  to  their  simple  virtues  and  personal  his- 
tory a refreshing  interest,  and  enables  the 
writer  to  group  about  the  theme  many  anec- 
dotes, and  much  entertaining  information  con- 
cerning Washington  himself  and  his  home-life, 
regarding  which  his  other  biographers  are 
silent.” 

“ The  Scandinavian  immigration  into  the 
United  States,”  says  the  Chicago  Evening 
Journal , “is  comparatively  of  recent  date. 
Some  years  before  the  late  civil  war,  while 
Minnesota  was  still  the  chief  hunting-ground  of 
the  Sioux  Indians  in  the  Northwest,  there  was 
scarcely  a single  Scandinavian.  Not  until  the 
year  1866  did  they  begin,  in  a mighty  and  con- 
stantly increasing  stream,  to  land  upon  the 
friendly  shores  of  America.  While  in  the  forty 
years  prior  to  the  war  they  came  to  this  coun- 
try to  the  number,  at  most,  of  1,000  to  2,000  an- 
nually, since  that  epoch  they  have  in  a single 
year  reached  the  proportions  of  80,000.  In 
Illinois  some  58,500  Scandinavians  are  now 
residing,  for  the  most  part  Swedes,  of  which 
almost  one-half  have  settled  in  Chicago.  In 
Iowa  there  are  some  20,000  Swedes,  and  just  as 
many  Norwegians;  in  Kansas,  12,000,  mostly 
Swedes;  in  Nebraska,  likewise,  12,000  Swedes  ; 
in  Wisconsin,  57,000,  mostly  Swedes, and  Norwe- 
gians ; and  in  Dakota,  250,000,  of  which  the  ma- 
jority sprang  from  Norway.  Minnesota,  on  the 
other  hand,  absorbed  the  highest  Scandinavian 
immigration — more  than  125,000  Scandinavians 
residing  in  that  state,  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  which  are  Norwegians.  The  Scandinavians 


have  literally  taken  possession  of  whole  coun- 
ties in  the  Northwest,  and  the  ruling  civilization 
there  is  entirely  of  the  Scandinavian  type, 
although  molded  into  abetter  and  more  polished 
form.  In  Minnesota  they  play  in  politics, 
trade  and  commerce  a controlling  part.  Ac- 
cording to  the  last  census  the  number  of  the 
native  born  enfranchised  population  of  Minne- 
sota amounted  to  only  88,000,  while  those  of 
the  voters  born  abroad  reached  123,000. 
In  only  two  other  states,  namely,  Nevada  and 
Wisconsin,  does  the  population  born  abroad 
preponderate  over  the  latter.  In  Minnesota, 
in  every  congressional  district,  the  naturalized 
citizens  are  in  the  ascendancy.  In  the  first  dis- 
trict they  have  the  lowest  majority  of  votes, 
that  is  about  3,000;  in  the  third,  with  13,000, 
the  highest.  As  a rule,  the  Scandinavians  are 
industrious,  laborious  and  honest  people.  Most 
of  them  devote  themselves  to  agriculture,  but 
there  are  Scandinavian  sailors  on  the  great 
lakes,  and  several  thousand  mechanics  of  this 
race  are  employed  on  shore  as  carpenters  and 
masons.  In  a Scandinavian  family  everyone 
works.  Even  well-to-do  farmers  send  their 
daughters  to  town  as  maid-servants.  Thou- 
sands of  these  girls  have  good  reputations  in 
Chicago  as  domestics  on  account  of  their  use- 
fulness. The  Swedes,  as  a rule,  are  more  slen- 
der and  tall  than  the  Norwegians,  whorlike 
the  Danes,  are,  on  the  average,  of  a shorter 
and  more  thick-set  stature.  It  is  remarkable 
how  quickly  these  children  of  the  north  master 
the  English  language.  In  a short  time  they 
make  considerable  progress  in  the  knowledge 
of  this  tongue.  From  their  pronunciation  it 
can  not  be  at  all  discovered'  that  one  is  convers. 
ing  with  people  who  have  learned  English 
here,  and,  possibly,  not  earlier  than  from  two  to 
four  years  back. 

The  second  volume  of  the  second  series  of 
the  “ Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Histor- 
ical Society”  (1885 — 1886),  has  just  been  pub- 
lished. The  frontispiece  to  the  book  is  a,  mag- 
nificent steel  portrait  of  John  Langdon  Sibley, 
recently  deceased.  Mr.  Sibley  was  “by  far 
the  most  liberal  donor,”  the  society  has  ever 
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had.  The  property  donated  by  his  will  has 
been  appraised  at  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  The  historical  papers,  in  this 
volume,  are  all  of  great  value. 

The  French  held  Louisiana  until  1762,  when 
it  was  ceded  to  Spain,  The  last-named  power 
ceded  it  back  to  France  in  1800.  In  1803,  it 
was  purchased  by  the  United  States.  Previous 
to  this  acquisition  by  our  government,  the  land 
system  of  Louisiana  was  peculiar.  The  grants 
to  individuals  seem  to  have  been  made  from 
favoritism,  military  or  civil  service,  and  gener- 
ally to  men  of  consideration.  The  villagers 
held  their  land  in  common.  That  which  was 
cultivated  was  enclosed.  They  had,  besides, 
the  privilege  to  obtain  wood  within  certain 


limits  from  the  royal  domain.  These  commons 
were  not  enclosed,  and  remained  part  of  the 
then  wilderness.  They  were  not  considered  as 
severed  from  the  royal  domain,  and  were  only 
subject  to  the  right  of  obtaining  wood  for  the 
use  of  the  inhabitants. 


Colonel  Charles  Whittlesey,  a faithful 
and  careful  student  of  history,  widely  known 
as  a writer  of  historical  books  and  tracts,  presi- 
dent of  the  Western  Reserve  and  Northern 
Ohio  Historical  society,  died  at  his  residence  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  October  18,  1886.  An  ex- 
tended sketch  of  the  life  of  this  most  worthy 
and  excellent  man,  will  appear  in  an  early  num- 
ber of  this  magazine. 
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To  the  E 'itor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western  His- 
tory 

Pittsburgh,  October  23,  1885. 

In  you  editorial  comments  on  the  early  settle- 
ment of  ' ihio  in  the  September  number  of  your 
valuable  • urnal  you  say,  “ Can  anyone  prove  be- 
yond a di  bt  that  anyone  settled  in  Ohio  before 
1788  and  i _mained  there  as  a settler  for  a number 
of  years  thereafter?”  There  is  not  the  slightest 
trouble  to  establish  the  fact  that  Philip  Cable,  a 
native  of  Berks  county,  Pennsylvania,  settled  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Ohio  at  what  is  still  known  as 
Cable’s  Eddy,  in  1785,  and  remained  there  until  his 
death,  December  26,  1812.  His  eldest  son,  Eph- 
raim Cable,  was  born  on  this  farm  March  15,  1787, 
and  lived  there  continuously  until  his  death,  Decem- 
ber 4,  1875.  In  T797  Philip  Cable  was  appointed 
president  judge  of  that  district  by  Winthrop  Sar- 
gent, acting  governor  of  the  territory.  The  records 
of  the  November  term  for  that  year  are  in  the  Re- 
corder’s office  at  Steubenville.  There  were  other 
families  who  settled  near  Judge  Cable  prior  to  1788 
Yours  truly, 

Dr.  William  W.  Cable. 

No.  157  Second  Avenue. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western  His- 
tory. 

Dear  Sir  : — It  is  somewhat  singular  that  while 
the  largest  number  of  states  which  constitute  the 
Union  have  mottoes  attached  to  their  seals,  a few, 
however,  have  not  a motto  to  represent  an  important 
idea.  That  this  omission  might  be  explained,  the 
undersigned  has  corresponded  with  the  mottoless 
states,  and  the  governor  of  Texas  first  responded. 
A copy  of  his  communication  is  herewith  given  : 

Executive  Office,  Austin,  October  13,  1886. 
General  C.  W.  Darling,  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
the  Oneida  Historical  Society  at  Utica,  New  York  : 
Dear  Sir  I have  your  favor  asking  why  Texas 
has  never  adopted  a motto,  like  other  states. 

To  answer  your  question  would  require  a knowl- 
edge of  the  motives  and  views  of  every  congress 
that  met  in  the  Republic  and  of  every  legislature 
since  it  has  been  a state.  If  I should  guess  at  it  I 


would  say  that  Texas  has  not  been  poetically  or  sen- 
timentally inclined,  and  that  she  has  been  attending 
to  mottoes  of  more  substantial  importance.  While 
she  has  never  adopted  by  law  any  motto,  she  has 
had  one  from  the  days  of  the  fall  of  the  Alamo  (upon 
which  she  has  acted),  given  her  by  one  of  the  patriots 
who  perished  in  the  Alamo,  to  wit : “Be  sure  you 

are  right,  then  go  ahead.”  Respectfully  yours, 

John  Ireland. 

The  attention  of  some  readers  perhaps  should  be 
called  to  the  fact  that  four  decades  have  passed  since 
a small  band  of  Texans  at  the  fort  which  bore  the 
name  of  Alamo,  bravely  resisted  a Mexican  force  of 
ten  times  its  number,  and  perished  rather  than  sur- 
render to  a foe  which  they  despised. 

By  reason  of  this  heroic  defense  the  celebrated  fort 
acquired  another  name,  and  Alamo  is  styled  the 
Thermopylae  of  America.  In  the  struggle  of  the 
Taxans  for  independence,  they  had  a war-cry  which 
served  them  well,  and  that  cry  was  : “ Remember 

the  Alamo  !” 

The  state  of  Alabama  has  no  motto,  and  the 
governor  informs  the  writer  (in  answer  to  an  inquiry 
made  as  to  the  reason  why)  that  he  does  not  know 
the  reason  why  that  state  has  adopted  no  motto,  if 
“Here  we  l^est”  is  not  such.  He  further  adds, 
later  researches  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  Alabama 
meant  in  the  original  tongue,  “ mulberry.” 

It  may  not  possibly  be  known  to  all  persons  that 
Alabama,  in  the  Creek  language,  signifies  "here  we 
rest.” 

The  rhomboidal  state  of  Tennessee  has  its  moun- 
tains, some  of  which  rise  to  a height  of  over  six  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  geology  is 
said  to  represent  every  system  from  the  metamorphic 
rocks  and  the  Lower  Silurian  to  the  most  recent 
alluvial  deposits  of  the  Mississippi  river-bottoms, but 
it  has  no  motto.  Secretary  Nelson,  of  the  Tennesse 
Historical  Society,  writes  that  in  the  great  seal  of  the 
state  are  the  words  commercial  and  agriculture,  and 
Tennessee  thought  that  agriculture  and  commerce 
were  words  good  enough  to  take  the  place  of  a 
motto. 

W.  C.  Darling, 

Of  Oneida  Historical  Society. 


AN  IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT 


THIS  number  is  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  of  the  Magazine  of  Western  History. 
We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a few  of  the  distinctive  features  of  this 
publication — features  which  are  proof  of  its  value  to  the  student  and  lover  of  history. 
1.  We  are  publishing  serially  a History  of  Ohio— a history  written  by  an  able  historian 
Consul  Willshire  Butterfield  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  and  the  plan  and  scope  of  which  embrace 
a thorough  history  of  this  State  from  preterritorial  times  to  the  present.  This  work  will  have 
three  divisions:  ( a ) The  preterritorial  history ; (6)  the  territorial  history,  and  (c)  the  his- 
tory of  the  State  under  the  constitution.  There  is  no  good  History  of  Ohio,  and  there  is  a 
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HISTORY  OF  OHIO. 

IV. 

MARCH  OF  CIVILIZATION  TOWARD  THE  OHIO  VALLEY. 


Explorations  continued  until  the  val- 
ley of  the  St.  Lawrence  had  been  traced 
to  a point  beyond  the  western  shores  of 
Lake  Superior  and  until  the  Mississippi 
had  been  navigated  from  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ; — and 
yet  all  this  while  the  upper  courses  of 
the  Connecticut,  the  Delaware,  the  Sus- 
quehanna, the  Potomac  and  the  James 
rivers  remained  unknown.  Frenchmen 
had  floated  down  the  Ohio  as  far  as 
what  is  now  Louisville,  Kentucky ; the 
Fox  river  of  Green  Bay,  the  Wisconsin 
and  the  Illinois  had  been  explored  by 
them  ; and  they  had  seen  the  streams 
which  drain  the  eastern  shed  of  the 
Rocky  mountains ; while  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  Atlantic  slope  of 
North  America  lay  an  unexamined  and 
unknown  wilderness.  And,  except  along 
the  river  which  washes  its  southern 


boundary,  it  is  not  known  that  any  por- 
tion of  the  territory  now  constituting  the 
state  of  Ohio  had  as  yet  been  visited  by 
civilized  man. 

“ There  is  a house,”  wrote  La  Salle,  in 
1684,  “ at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara 
river,  the  most  important  on  the  whole 
lake  [of  Ontario]  to  cut  off  the  trade 
of  the  English  and  which  the  barks  of 
the  fort  [Frontenac]  can  reach  in  two 
days  ; it  cost  about  two  thousand  li- 
vres.  It  is  all  that  remains  from  the 
fire  which  happened  at  the  little  fort 
that  had  been  constructed  there.  The 
stiuation  of  this  fort  is  very  advantageous 
both  on  account  of  the  fertility  of  the 
land,  the  abundance  of  game  and  fishing, 
and  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  which 
is  much  more  temperate  than  in  the 
other  parts  of  New  France.  Winter  is 
shorter  there  by  half  and  much  milder, 
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insomuch  that  sowing  there  is  done  at 
leisure,  and  sufficient  time  would  still 
remain  for  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and 
flax.  Near  there  are  some  fine  pastures 
capable  of  feeding  considerable  herds  of 
cattle,  the  hides  and  tallow  of  which 
would  be  of  very  great  advantage. 
Around  the  lake  are  to  be  found  wild 
apple  trees,  chestnuts,  and  nuts  from 
which  the  Indians  extract  very  good  oil ; 
also,  divers  sorts  of  grains  ; mulberry, 
plum,  and  cherry  trees;  and  all  sorts  of 
building  timber,  stone  and  other  neces- 
sary materials.  Its  harbor  is  very  fine, 
the  mouth  safe,  the  bottom  excellent, 
sheltered  from  all  winds.  The  naviga- 
tion is  very  good  throughout  the  entire 
lake,  in  various  parts  of  which  conven- 
ient harbors  are  to  be  found.  Almost 
all  the  peltries  of  the  English  pass  by 
this  lake,  except  those  which  come  from 
the  direction  of  the  Illinois,  whence  the 
Iroquois  bring  them  by  the  River  Ohio; 
so  that  were  Fort  Frontenac  and  the  es- 
tablishment at  Niagara  supplied  with 
provisions,  they  could  be  turned  aside 
and  made  to  go  down  to  Quebec.” 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that,  as 
early  as  1684,  the  Ohio  was  a principal 
route  of  travel  for  the  Iroquois  “ from 
the  direction  of  the  Illinois,”  in  bring- 
ing peltries  to  sell  to  the  English.  Evi- 
dently, therefore,  this  river,  by  this 
time,  throughout  its  entire  length  must 
have  been  well  understood,  if  from  no 
other  source  at  least  from  descriptions 
given  of  it  by  the  Iroquois.  However, 
we  have  docrfmentary  evidence  that  not 
long  after  this  the  English  had  made 
their  way  to  that  river  with  their  goods. 
Says  M.  de  Longueujl,  in  a conference 


with  four  nations  of  savages,  in  1700,  on 
the  subject  of  the  declaration  of  war 
against  the  English : 

I ought  to  have  long  since  taken  up  arms  against 
the  enemy  I have  spoken  to  you  of,  but  I have  been 
desirous  to  exercise  patience  for  several  years.  The 
Englishman  hath  reddened  the  sea  with  my  blood, 
he  has  also  causelessly  stained  with  it  a great  many 
countries.  My  hatchet  hath  not  stirred.  But  now 
that  he  hath  pushed  me  to  the  wall  by  so  many  re- 
lapses, I must  perish  or  avenge  on  him  all  the 
blood  he  has  drawn  from  my  veins.  It  is  neither  to 
Montreal  nor  his  territory  that  I direct  your  first 
steps  against  him.  It  is  in  your  own  immediate 
vicinity  where  he,  for  several  years,  hath  quietly 
made  his  way  with  his  goods.  It  is  to  . . . the 
Ohio  that  I expect  you  will  march  immediately  in 
quest  of  him,  and  when  you  have  destroyed  him  you 
will  seize  and  divide  all  his  goods  among  you.  Set 
out  forthwith.  You  shall  want  for  nothing  that  you 
require  for  the  extirpation  of  this  scum.  If  the 
English  escape  you  on  the  Ohio,  you  will  find  them 
a little  further  off  with  their  brothers  the  Choctaws.* 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  at  this 
early  date,  the  English  were  carrying 
on  a trade  with  the  Shawanese,  as  well 
as  with  the  Choctaws,  who  were  only  “ a 
little  further  off”  than  the  first  named. 

But  the  French  to  the  northward,  the 
northwestward  and  westward  were  grad- 
ually approaching  the  country  lying  be- 
tween the  Ohio  river  and  Lake  Erie,  not 
only  with  their  explorers  but  with  their 
missionaries  and  colonists,  as  well  as 
with  their  traders  and  soldiers.  There 
was,  however,  danger  of  the  English 
securing  to  themselves  the  fur  trade, 
not  only  there,  but  in  those  regions  be- 
yond. On  the  eighth  of  May,  1686, 
M.  de  Nonville  wrote  Seignelay  that 
there  had  appeared  on  Lake  Erie  En- 

* Longueuil  to  the  Ottawas,  Hurons,  Pottawat- 
omies  and  Chippewas,  at  a conference  holden  at 
Detroit. — ‘New  York  Colonial  Documents,’  Vol. 
IX.,  p.  706. 
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glish  canoes  conducted  by  French  de- 
serters on  their  way  to  the  Ottawas. 
“ There  are  ten  of  them,”  said  he, 
“ loaded  with  goods.”  De  Nonville  at 
once  dispatched  orders  to  Michilimack- 
inac  to  have  them  seized.  “I  con- 
sider it  a matter  of  importance,  My 
Lord,”  continued  that  officer,  “ to  pre- 
clude the  English  from  this  trade,  as 
they  doubtless  would  entirely  ruin  ours, 
as  well  by  the  cheaper  bargains  they 
would  give  the  Indians  as  by  attracting 
to  themselves  the  French  of  our  colony 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  the 
woods.”  De  Nonville  resolved  to  erect 
a fortification  on  “the  strait”  leading 
from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Huron,  as  a 
block  to  the  passage  of  the  English  in 
trading  with  the  Indians  at  Michili- 
mackinac,  where  they  had  already  been. 
“ The  letters  I have  written  to  Sieurs 
Duluth  and  Durantaye,”  wrote  M.  de 
Nonville,  on  the  eighth  of  October, 
1686,  to  M.  de  Seignelay,  “of  which  I 
send  you  copies,  will  inform  you  of  my 
orders  to  them  to  fortify  the  two  passes 
leading  to  Michilimackinac.  Duluth  is 
at  that  of  the  Detroit  of  Lake  Erie,  and 
Durantaye  at  that  of  the  portage  of 
Toronto.  These  two  posts  will  block 
the  passage  against  the  English  should 
they  attempt  to  go  again  to . Michili- 
mackinacs  and  serve  as  retreats  to  our 
Indian  allies  either  while  hunting  or 
while  marching  against  the  Iroquois.” 
But  Durantaye  was  subsequently  or- 
dered to  join  Duluth  on  “ the  strait  ” — 
Detroit.  De  Nonville  also  wrote,  soon 
after  the  foregoing  : 

I have  heard  of  Sieur  Duluth’s  arrival  at  the  post 
of  the  Detroit  of  Lake  Erie  with  fifty  good  men,  well 


armed  with  munitions  of  war  and  provisions  and  all 
other  necessaries  sufficient  to  protect  them  against 
the  Severe  cold,  and  to  render  them  comfortable 
during  the  whole  winter  wherever  they  will  entrench 
themselves. 

On  the  eleventh  of  November,  M.  de 
Nonville  again  wrote  Seignelay  : 

It  will  be  highly  proper  that  our  Canadians  main- 
tain the  post  Sieur  Duluth  has  fortified  at  the  De- 
troit of  Lake  Erie.  In  this  way  our  coureurs  de  bois 
coming  from  Michilimackinac  could  take  the  route 
by  Lake  Erie  to  Niagara  protected  by  the  two  hun- 
dred men  in  garrison  there.  Our  settlers  could  draw 
their  peltries  from  the  Ottawas  and  other  distant 
places  where  they  have  a considerable  stock  of  them, 
which,  if  lost,  or  if  trade  be  interrupted,  would  ruin 
the  country.  Should  the  war  continue,  the  route  by 
the  Ottawa  river,  which  falls  into  the  St.  Lawrence 
at  the  end  of  the  Island  of  Montreal,  would  be  no 
longer  practicable,  as  it  is  very  dangerous,  small 
parties  being  able  to  plunder  everything.  You  see 
by  letters  and  memoirs,  My  Lord,  of  what  advantage 
it  was  to  close  on  the  English  the  passage  by  the  post 
of  Detroit,  which  Sieur  Duluth  occupies  with  fifty 
brave  men. 

And  again,  on  the  sixteenth  : 

While  writing  this,  My  Lord,  I receive  further 
advice  from  Albany  that  Colonel  Dongan  sent  word 
to  the  fifty  men  who  'are  to  winter  among  the  Sen- 
ecas, not  to  start  until  the  arrival  there  of  the  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men  whom  he  is  to  dispatch  as  a rein- 
forcement in  the  spring.  The  cause  of  this  order  is, 
that  he  has  learned  from  some  Indians  the  fact  of 
Sieur  Duluth  being  stationed  at  the  Detroit  of  Lake 
Erie.  If  that  detachment  and  the  Indians  attack 
that  post,  you  perceive,  My  Lord,  no  more  terms 
are  to  be  observed  with  the  English.  Please  send 
me  orders  on  this  point,  for  I am  disposed  to  go 
straight  to  Albany,  storm  their  fort  and  burn  the 
whole  concern.  If  the  English  continue  their  expe- 
ditions in  this  manner,  and  the  king  is  unwilling  that 
war  be  waged  against  them,  nothing  is  to  be  expected 
for  Canada  but  ruin.  The  English  never  denied  the 
king’s  right  either  to  the  Iroquois,  among  whom  we 
have  had  missionaries  since  that  people  were  first 
discovered  ; nor  to  the  lakes,  where  we  always  have 
had  a number  of  posts  ; nor  to  the  Illinois,  where 
we,  for  a long  time,  have  possessed  establishments. 
Now,  the  English  governor,  prompted  by  the 
cupidity  of  the  merchants,  and  by  his  own  avarice  to 
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drag  largesses  from  them,  claims  the  whole  country 
as  his,  and  will  trade  thither,  though  an  Englishman 
has  never  been  there. 

The  fort  erected  by  Duluth  upon  “ the 
strait”  was  near  what  is  now  Fort  Gra- 
tiot. It  was  named  Fort  St.  Joseph, 
but  was  also  called  Fort  Duluth.  It  was 
simply  a stockade,  without  cannon.  To 
remedy  the  necessity  that  might  exist 
of  making  war  against  the  Indian  tribes 
in  the  interest  of  France,  it  was  thought, 
in  1691,  that  a hearty  union  should 
always  be  maintained  with  them  on  the 
part  of  the  French  in  Canada,  “ because 
it  would  be  very  disadvantageous  and 
altogether  ruinous  to  trade,  should  they 
form  an  alliance  with  the  Iroquois  ; for 
besides  encouraging  them  to  carry  their 
peltries  to  the  English,  they  might  even 
seduce  them  into  a mutual  league  for 
the  destruction  of  the  colony.  To  avoid 
such  a misfortune,  it  is  well  to  preserve 
the  posts  the  French  occupy  in  their 
country,  namely  : Fort  St.  Louis  of 
Louisiana,  Detroit  and  Michilimack- 
inac.”* 

In  the  conference  held,  in  the  year 
1700,  with  the  Ottawas,  Hurons,  Potta- 
watomies  and  Chippewas,  M.  de  Lon- 
gueuil,  commandant  at  Detroit,  speaking 
as  though  governor  of  Canada,  on  the 
subject  of  the  declaration  of  war  against 
the  English,  said  : 

Persuaded  as  I am  by  long  experience  of  your  dis- 
positions in  my  regard,  I have  condescended  to  send 
to  my  fort  at  Detroit,  only  a small  detachment  of  my 
nephews,  the  French,  who  have  settled  near  me,  so 
much  have  I reckoned  on  the  hearts  and  arms  of  the 
four  nations  of  my  children  established  there  ; their 
vicinity  sets  me  completely  at  rest  regarding  the  fate 
of  my  Frenchmen. 

* ‘New  York  Colonial  Documents,’  Vol.  TX,  p. 
511,  from  “ Measures  Recommended  for  the  Better 
Defense  of  Canada,”  anonymous. 


However,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  it  was 
thought  best  by  the  governor  of  Canada 
not  to  rely  too  much  on  these  Indians  ; 

“ the  strait  ” was  the  great  entrance  to 
the  west,  and  here  a strong  fort  should 
be  erected,  well  supplied  with  cannon. 
Fort  St.  Joseph,  or  Duluth,  had  served 
a good  purpose.  Here  had  been  con- 
trolled, with  the  aid  of  the  post  at 
Michilimackinac,  the  four  principal 
nations  of  the  Upper  Lakes:  the  Ottawas, 
Chippewas,  Pottawatomies  and  Hurons. 

But  the  English  had  also  a design  of 
building  a fort  on  “ the  strait.”  “ We 
shall  never  be  able,”  said  Robert  Liv- 
ingston, in  April,  1700,  in  reporting  to 
His  Excellency,  the  Earl  of  Bellemont, 
concerning  a journey  to  Onondaga  he 
had  made,  “we  shall  never  be  able  to 
run  counter  to  the  French  unless  we  have 
a nursery  of  bush-lopers  as  well  as  they, 
which  I am  humbly  of  the  opinion  may 
be  obtained  thus  : that  all  endeavors  be 
used  to  obtain  a peace  between  the  Five 
Nations  and  the  Ottawas,  Miamis,  and 
other  far  nations  of  Indians,  whom  the 
governor  of  Canada  stirs  up  to  destroy 
the  first-mentioned  savages,  because 
they  have  been  mortal  enemies  to  the 
French  and  true  to  the  English,  and  be- 
cause they  hinder  his  trade  with  the  said 
far  nations.  The  best  way  to  effect  this 
peace  is  to  build  a fort  at  Detroit,  the 
most  pleasant  and  plentiful  inland  place 
in  America,  by  all  relation,  where 
there  is  arable  land  tor  thousands  of 
people,  the  only  place  for  beaver  hunt- 
ing, for  which  our  Indians  have  fought 
so  long,  and  at  last  forced  the  natives  to 
fly.  Here  you  have  millions  of  elk,  bear, 
deer,  swan,  geese,  and  all  sorts  of  fowl. 
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The  fort  should  be  built  between  Lake 
Erie  and  Lake  Huron,  in  which  fort 
should  at  least  sixty  men  be  kept. 
Hither,  all  the  far  nations  will  come  and 
trade,  to  wit  : the  Miamis,  the  Illinois, 
the  Indians  of  Detroit,  the  Shawanese, 
and  a multitude  of  other  nations.” 

The  presence  of  French  settlers  at 
St.  Ignace  [Michilimackinac]  is  first 
mentioned  at  the  occasion  of  Father 
Marquette’s  burial.  According  to  the 
report  of  the  following  year  (1678)  the 
singing  at  the  church  of  St.  Ignatius  was 
alternately  in  Latin,  Huron  and  French. 
The  fur  and  corn  trade  kept  pace  with 
the  increase  of  the  Indian  population. 
La  Salle’s  arrival  on  the  Griffin  (1679) 
caused  quite  a stir  in  the  commercial 
metropolis  of  the  west — for  nothing  less 
than  that  was  the  village  of  St.  Ignace, 
and  so.  remained  until  supplanted  by 
Detroit.  Hennepin,  who  wintered  at 
the  post  (1680-1),  mentions  his  enrolling 
forty-two  traders  into  a religious  con- 
fraternity. “Forty-two  Frenchmen,’’ 
are  his  words,  “who  were  there  trading 
with  these  Indians,  all  begged  me  to 
give  them  the  cord  of  St.  Francis,  which 
I readily  did,  making  an  exhortation  at 
each  ceremony.”* 

As  early  as  1683,  the  Sieur  de  la  Dur- 
antaye  was  in  command  of  French  sol- 
diers at  Michilimackinac,  where  at  that 
date  (or  soon  after)  a redoubt  had  been 
constructed  ; for,  says  De  Nonville,  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  August,  1687  : 

* The  post  of  Michilimackinac,  at  this  period,  was 
on  Point  St.  Ignace,  on  the  north  side  of  “the  Strait 
of  Mackinac."  For  a plan  of  “Ancient  Michilimack- 
inac—1671  to  1705,"  see  Dwight  H.  Kelton's  ‘Annals 
of  Fort  Mackinac,  (1884).’ 


It  is  time  the  expeditions  of  the  English  be  put  a 
stop  to,  as  those  of  this  year  have  been  cut  short  by 
the  measures  we  adopted  last  season  in  collecting 
our  courcurs  de  bois  in  the  redoubts  which  were  con- 
structed at  Michilmackinac  and  at  the  Detroit  of 
Lake  Erie. 

Durantaye  remained  in  command  of 
the  post  until  the  summer  of  1790,  when 
he  was  superceded  by  M.  de  Louvigny, 
“ a half  pay  captain,”  who  was  accom- 
panied thither  by  “ one  hundred  and 
forty-three  French  voyageurs  and  six 
Indians.”  On  the  sixteenth  of  Septem- 
ber, 1694,  Count  Frontenac  appointed 
Antoine  Laumet  de  la  Mothe  Cadillac 
to  the  command  at  Michilmackinac,  in 
place  of  M.  de  Louvigny.  He  remained 
there  until  1697. 

From  the  time  of  the  taking  possession 
of  the  territory  of  the  Upper  Mississippi 
by  Nicholas  Perrot  in  1689,  at  Fort  St. 
Anthony,  at  the  head  of  Green  Bay, 
that  explorer  and  adventurer  vibrated 
between  Montreal  and  the  west  until 
1697.  Following  the  voyages  of  Michael 
Accault  and  of  Duluth,  already  de- 
scribed, was  one  by  Le  Sueur,  in  1683, 
from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi, 
assending  that  river  to  the  Sioux  country, 
in  the  region  about  the  falls  of  £t. 
Anthony.  He  had,  it  is  said,  in  1693, 
an  establishment  at  .La  Pointe,  in  the 
present  county  of  Ashland,  Wisconsin. 
He  was  at  least  a voyageur , stationed  at 
Chegoimegon  during  that  year.  He 
continued  to  trade  with  the  Sioux  at 
intervals  to  the  year  1702.  In  1699,  St. 
Cosme  and  his  companions  coasted 
along  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan 
as  far  as  the  Chicago  river.  Other 
explorations  followed  not  long  subse- 
quent to  this,  in  the  upper  countries, 
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generally,  however,  in  the  tracks  of  pre- 
vious ones.  The  occupation  of  Perrot’s 
fort  on  the  Mississippi  and  of  Fort  St. 
Nicholas  on  the  same  river,  was  not  of 
long  duration.  But  the  post  of  St. 
Anthony,  afterward  called  Fort  St. 
Francis,  was  more  permanent. 

We  parted  with  La  Salle  just  as  he 
had  returned  in  the  autumn  of  1683  to 
the  St.  Lawrence,  on  his  way  to  France. 
It  is  well  known  that  he  perished  before 
he  could,  with  ample  means  placed  at 
his  disposal  by  his  sovereign,  colonize 
the  province  of  Louisiana,  which  only 
existed  in  name,  and  of  which  he 
had  been  appointed  viceroy.  Lemoyne 
D’Iberville,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished officers  of  the  French  navy, 
afterward  became  an  explorer  of  the 
country  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  visited 
by  La  Salle.  On  the  second  of  March, 
1699,  entered  that  river  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  After  moving  a con- 
siderable distance  up  the  mighty  stream 
with  oar  and  sail,  he  retraced  his  steps, 
went  to  the  Bay  of  Biloxi,  where  he 
constructed  a fort.  He  then  sailed  for 
France, leaving  the  post  and  someFrench- 
men  under  command  of  his  brother,  Sau- 
volle.  Civilization  thus  gained,  in  May, 
1699,  a permanent  foothold  not  far  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  It  was  a 
long  distance  to  the  southward  from  the 
Ohio  country,  but  it  was  the  nearest 
post  at  that  time  down  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi. 

In  southern  Illinois  is  a post-village 
of  Randolph  county,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Kaskaskia  river,  about  one  mile  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  forty  south  of 
Belleville,  called  Kaskaskia.  This  ;s 


the  oldest  permanent  settlement  of  Eu- 
ropeans in  the  valley  of  the  “ Great 
river.”  It  dates  its  foundation  from  the 
fall  of  the  year  1700.  The  mission  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Bles- 
sed Virgin,  founded  upon  the  Illinois 
by  Marquette  in  1675,  had  a precarious 
existence  until  the  year  1700,  when  the 
Kaskaskia  Indians  migrated  to  the  Kas- 
kaskia river,  at  the  site  of  the  village 
still  known  by  their  name,  and  the  mis- 
sion, in  charge  of  Father  Gabriel  Mar- 
est,  was  transferred  to  the  same  place. 
Frenchmen  soon  intermarried  with  the 
Indian  women  and  dwelt  there — and 
trappers,  fur-traders  and  voyageurs  came 
to  the  new  location,  some  bringing  their 
families.  At  first,  it  was  a mission  simply ; 
then  a trading  station  ; and  soon  a mil- 
itary post : — within  twenty  years  from  its 
foundation,  it  had  enough  of  the  fea- 
tures of  a permanent  settlement  to  jus- 
tify the  organization  of  a parish,  which 
succeeded  the  mission  and  was  known 
by  the  same  name.  * 

The  cause  of  the  removal  of  the  Kas- 
kaskias  was  the  vague  news  that  had 
reached  them  of  an  establishment  of 
Frenchmen  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, which  they  would  journey  to  ; 
but  they  were  induced  by  Marest  to  halt 
on  the  river  which  still  bears  their  name. 
There  was  truth  in  the  report  that 
reached  them  from  below.  It  was  the 
post  constructed  by  D’Iberville.  In 
the  very  year  of  the  founding  of  Kaskas- 
kia, concessions  were  granted  to  a son 
of  Nicholas  Juchereau  de  St.  Denis, 
who  attempted  to  found  a settlement  at 

*Edward  G.  Mason,  in  the  Magazine  of  American 
History,  Vo l.  VI,  p.  165, 
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the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  but  failed. 
This  St.  Denis  subsequently  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  colony  of  Louis- 
iana. Although  the  presence  of  Marest 
at  what  afterward  became  the  village 
of  Kaskaskia  was  the  cause  of  other 
Frenchmen  soon  collecting  there,  it 
cannot  be  claimed  with  certainty  that, 
on  the  first  day  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury there  was  a single  European  set- 
tlement— strictly  such — throughout  all 
the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  nearest  white  inhabitants  to  the 
territory  now  the  state  of  Ohio,  who 
had  anything  like  permanent  homes, 
were  to  be  found  in  the  northwest  at 
Michilimackinac,  to  the  northeast  at 
Niagara,  to  the  south  at  Biloxi.*  It 
was  a long  distance  eastward  of  the 
Alleghanies  and  to  the  southeastward 
before  civilization  could  be  reached. 

While  in  command  of  the  fort  at 
Michilimackinac,  La  Mothe  Cadillac 
became  fully  convinced  that,  for  the 
French  to  retain  full  control  over  the 
trade  of  the  Ottawas  and  Hurons,  the 
Pottawatomies  and  Chippewas,  and 
contiguous  nations,  these  savages  must, 
to  a great  extent,  be  gathered  in  one 
locality  and  there  a strong  fort  erected. 
He  clearly  saw  that  such  a post  should 
be  on  “ the  strait”  between  Lake  Erie 
and  Lake  Michigan,  where  the  English 
could  be  easily  prevented  from  trading 
not  only  with  such  of  the  savages  as 
might  be  induced  to  migrate  thither, 
but  with  the  Indians  who  remained  be- 
yond. Cadillac’s  plans  were  laid  before 

* Early,  however,  in  1702  the  chief  fortress  of  the 
French  was  transferred  from  Biloxi  to  the  western 
bank  of  the  Mobile  river. 


the  governor  of  Canada,  who  approved 
of  them,  but  nothing  could  be  done 
without  the  aid  of  the  home  govern- 
ment. Fearing  that  a written  commu- 
nication would  not  sufficiently  convince 
the  French  king  and  his  minister  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  project,  the  governor 
determined  to  send  Cadillac  to  France 
to  present  his  plans  to  the  government  in 
person.  These  met  with  favor.  “After 
an  interview  with  Count  Pontchartrain, 
and  a personal  examination  of  his 
project  by  Louis  XIV,  he  received  the 
authority  he  desired.  For  the  building 
of  the  fort,  fifteen  hundred  livres  were 
allowed  him  ; he  was  appointed  com- 
mandant, and  the  king  agreed  to  grant 
an  allowance  for  the  subsistence  of  him- 
self and  wife,  two  children  and  two  ser- 
vants.f 

Meanwhile  the  Chevalier  de  Callieres 
hearing  of  the  favorable  action  of  Pont- 
chartrain, wrote  the  latter  on  the  six- 
teenth of  October,  1700,  that  he  should 
send  Cadillac  and  Tonty  in  the  spring 
to  construct  a fort  at  Detroit.  “ My 
design  is,”  he  continued,  “that  they 
shall  go  by  the  Ottawa  river  in  order  to 
take  possession  of  that  post  from  the 
Lake  Huron  side,  by  that  means  avoid- 
ing the  Niagara  passage  so  as  not  to  give 
umbrage  to  the  Iroquois,  through  fear 
of  disturbing  the  peace,  until  I can 
speak  to  them  to  prevent  any  alarm 
they  might  feel  at  such  proceedings, 
and  until  I adopt  some  measures  to 
facilitate  the  communication  and  con- 
veyance of  necessaries  from  this  to  that 
country  through  Lake  Ontario.  I shall 
'(-Farmer's  ‘ History  of  Detroit  and  Michigan,’  p. 
33 
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apply  myself  the  more  readily  to  that 
establishment,  inasmuch  as  Cadillac  as- 
sured me  that  you  desired  it — having 
nothing  more  at  heart  than  to  do  some- 
thing that  may  be  agreeable  to  you.” 

Cadillac  reached  Quebec,  on  his  re- 
turn from  France,  on  the  eighth  of 
March,  1701.  He  immediately  left  for 
Montreal,  and  for  some  weeks  was  busy 
in  making  preparations  for  the  trip  to 
“the  strait.”  But  the  knowledge  of  his 
intentions  did  not  escape  the  Iroquois. 
“You,  Governor,”  said  one  of  the 
sachems  who  was  visiting  him,  “are 
very  unfair  to  go  about  building  a fort 
at  Detroit  before  you  acquaint  us  there- 
with ; I thought  you  would  have  told  us 
when  you  had  any  such  design.  I de- 
sire you  do  not  proceed  with  your  work 
till  the  middle  of  summer  and  then  our 
sachems  will  be  here,  when  we  will  treat 
about  the  matter.”  The  reply  of  the 
Governor  was  : “I  make  a fort  at  De- 

troit to  supply  you  with  all  necessaries 
when  you  are  hunting,  such  as  powder 
and  lead.”  This  was  an  ingenius  sub- 
terfuge on  part  of  the  Chevalier  de  Cal- 
lieres ; and  Cadillac  was  in  nowise  inter- 
fered with.  The  latter  left  Montreal  on 
the  fifth  of  June  with  M.  de  Tonty  as 
captain,  two  lieutenants,  fifty  soldiers, 
fifty  emigrants  and  two  priests.  The 
party  journeyed  by  way  of  the  Ottawa 
river  and  Lake  Huron,  arriving  at  “ the 
strait”  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  July, 
1701. 

Cadillac’s  convoy  consisted  of  twenty- 
five  canoes,  which,  beside  the  soldiers 
and  emigrants,  brought;  supplies  of 
various  kinds  essential  to  the  building 
and  establishment  of  a new  post.  Ar- 


riving at  Detroit  on  a hot  summer  day, 
the  canoes  were  drawn  up  on  shore,  and 
all  of  the  new  comers  were  soon  shel- 
tered in  the  leafy  groves  that  here  and 
there  extended  almost  to  the  river’s 
edge*  The  site  of  the  fort  was  selected, 
and  before  long  the  sound  of  axes  re- 
sounded through  the  woods.  Holes 
were  dug  for  the  palisades  and  the 
stockade  was  soon  completed.  The 
locations  of  chapel,  magazine,  store  and 
dwellings  were  next  determined,  and 
before  August  had  passed  away  the  set- 
tlement was  fully  established.*  It  was 
thus  that  white  men  were  permanently 
located,  at  one  place  at  least,  compara- 
tively nigh  to  what  is  now  the  state  of 
Ohio.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent city  of  Detroit,  the  metropolis  of  the 
state  of  Michigan. 

The  founding  of  what  is  now  the  city 
of  Vincennes,  Indiana,  in  the  year  1702, 
takes  precedence  (if,  in  that  year,  it 
really  had  its  first  civilized  inhabitants) 
of  all  others  in  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, Kaskaskia  alone  excepted.  A 
post  was  established  here  not  later  than 
1735,  ana  a mission  in  1749. 

Although  there  was  a Jesuit  mission 
founded  at  Cahokia  in  what  is  now  St. 
Clair  county, Illinois, about  the  same  time 
as  that  at  Kaskaskia,  it  was  soon  trans- 
ferred from  that  order  to  priests  sent 
from  the  seminary  of  Quebec,  who,  when 
settlers  from  Canada  began  to  come  in, 
confined  themselves  solely  to  caring  for 
the  white  emigrants,  leaving  the  In- 
dians to  the  Jesuits. 

Before  the  transfer  of  the  French  fort 

f Farmer’s  ' History  of  Detroit  and  Michigan,’ 
P-  352* 
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at  Biloxi  to  the  banks  of  the  Mobile 
river,  in  1702,  the  commandant  died. 
However,  in  the  year  last  mentioned, 
though  Dauphine  Island  was  flat,  and 
covered  with  sand  which  hardly  nour- 
ished a grove  of  pines,  its  excellent 
harbor  was  occupied  as  a convenient 
station  for  ships.  Such  was  Louisiana 
in  the  days  of  its  founder.  Iberville 
continued  to  devote  himself  to  the  set- 
tlement of  the  French  colony  until  his 
death  in  1706.  On  his  brother,  Bien- 
ville, then,  who  had  become  the  gov- 
ernor of  Louisiana,  rested  the  whole 
burden  of  providing  for  the  wants  of 
the  infant  establishment.  After  a short 
period  of  hostilities,  which  was  caused 
in  part  by  the  influence  of  English 
traders  among  the  Chickasaws,  Bien- 
ville chanted  the  song  of  peace  with  the 
great  chief  of  the  Natchez  ; and  a fort 
built  in  1716,  and  named  Rosalie  in 
honor  of  the  Countess  of  Pontchartrain, 
protected  the  French  commercial  es- 
tablishment in  their  village.  Such  was 
the  origin  of  the  city  of  Natchez.  It  is 
the  oldest  permanent  settlement  in  the 
Mississippi  valley,  south  of  Kaskaskia. 
In  1717,  Bienville  ordered  the  ground 
upon  which  now  are  the  cathedral  and 
Jackson  square,  in  New  Orleans,  to  be 
cleared,  and  the  plan  of  a town  to  be 
laid  out  by  an  engineer.  A few  houses 
were  built  of  wood,  but  on  their  being 
destroyed  by  a hurricane,  some  of  them 
were  rebuilt  of  brick,  and  the  place 
began  to  enlarge  itself  gradually  and 
give  signs  of  vitality.  It  was  named 
New  Orleans  in  compliment  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  then  regent  of  France. 
Although  still  an  humble  village,  it 
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became  in  1722,  the  seat  of  government. 

In  the  founding  of  a settlement  at 
“ the  strait,”  Cadillac  had  undertaken 
a most  difficult  task.  “ Even  before  he 
came  he  knew  that  his  enterprise  would 
be  opposed  by  the  Jesuits  at  Michil- 
mackinac  and  the  traders  at  Montreal. 
He  knew  also  that  the  English  and  the 
Iroquois  would  destroy  the  post  if  possi- 
ble. He  had,  however,  fully  counted 
the  cost,  and  had  achieved  almost  per- 
fection in  his  plans.  The  friendly 
Indians  were  to  be  gathered  about  the 
settlement,  so  that  the  coureurs  de  bois 
could  find  neither  furs  nor  favorites  else- 
where ; and,  in  case  of  an  attack,  the 
Indians  and  French  could  help  each 
other.  Cadillac  was  strenuous  in  urging 
that  the  Indians  be  taught  the  French 
language  that  they  might  understand 
for  themselves  the  proposals  of  the  king, 
and  not  be  depending  on  priests  or  in- 
terpreters, both  of  whom  would,  on 
occasion,  accommodate  their  interpre- 
tation to  selfish  purposes.  Cadillac  also 
favored  the  intermarriage  of  the  French 
and  Indians.  This  was  contrary  to 
custom  in  many  of  the  settlements,  but 
was  permitted  at  Detroit ; and  there  can 
be  no  noubt  that  these  unions  greatly 
served  the  colonies.”  But  the  settle- 
ment had  a slow  growth.  In  the  middle 
of  November,  1708,  only  thirty-nine 
inhabitants  had  houses  inside  the  fort ; 
and  the  whole  number  of  French  settlers 
was  sixty-three,  of  whom  thirty-four  were 
traders.  In  1709  the  king  withdrew  the 
soldiers  and  left  Cadillac  to  manage  the 
settlement  without  military  aid.* 

* Farmer’s  ‘History  of  Detroit  and  Michigan,  ’ pp. 
33i.  333- 
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England,  at  this  time,  had  resolved 
on  more  colonial  acquisitions  in  North 
America;  and,  in  1710,  the  successful 
expedition  against  Acadia  took  place. 
The  same  year,  Spotswood,  the  governor 
of  Virginia,  sought  to  extend  the  settle- 
ments of  his  province  far  enough  to  the 
west  to  break  if  possible  the  chain  of 
communication  between  the  valley  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi. 
He  caused  the  passes  in  the  mountains 
to  be  examined  and  promoted  settlements 
beyond  them  ; but  his  enterprise  came 
to  naught.  France,  the  next  year,  not- 
withstanding the  savages  of  the  remote 
west  had  well  nigh  been  won  over  to  the 
side  of  the  English,  succeeded  in  form- 
ing an  alliance  with  them,  which  not 
only  secured  her  posts  in  the  wilderness, 
but  acted  as  a defense  of  Montreal. 
But,  in  this  alliance,  could  not  be  reck- 
oned the  Fox  nation  of  Indians,  whose 
villages  were  upon  what  is  now  known 
as  the  Fox  river  of  Green  Bay,  in  the 
state  of  Wisconsin,  with  many  outlying 
towns. 

As  early  as  1693  the  Foxes  had 
plundered  several  Frenchmen,  who  were 
on  their  way  to  trade  with  the  Sioux, 
alleging  that  they  were  carrying  arms 
and  ammunition  to  their  ancient  en- 
emies. Afterwards  these  savages  be- 
came reconciled  to  the  fur  traders,  but 
the  reconciliation  was  not  of  very  long 
duration.  They  resolved  to  burn  De- 
troit, and  for  that  purpose,  in  1712, 
they  appeared  near  the  fort,  which  was 
defended  by  Du  Buisson  with  only 
twenty  Frenchmen.  But  the  command- 
ant, aware  of  their  intentions,  sum- 
moned his  Indian  allies  from  far  and 


near.  “ About  the  middle  of  May, 
Ottawas  and  Hurons  and  Pottawat- 
omies,  with  one  branch  of  the  Sacs,  Illi- 
nois, Menomonees,  and  $ven  Osages 
and  Missouris,  each  nation  with  its 
own  ensign,  came  to  his  relief.”  The 
Foxes,  instead  of  destroying  Detroit, 
were  in  the  end  compelled  to  surrender 
at  discretion.  So  the  great  highway 
from  Quebec  to  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Upper  Lakes  remained  open  to  the 
French.  In  1714,  Charleville  estab- 
lished a trading-post  for  traffic  with  the' 
Indians  at  what  is  now  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee. This  was  the  nearest  approach 
on  the  south,  at  that  date,  to  the  present 
state  of  Ohio  of  a civilized  establish- 
ment. 

When  Governor  Spotswood  of  Vir- 
ginia found  that  he  could  not  induce 
settlements  west  of  the  mountains  as  a 
means  of  breaking  the  French  chain 
of  communication  between  the  River 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
he  favored  the  incorporation  of  a Vir- 
ginia Indian  company,  which,  from  the 
emoluments  of  a monopoly  of  the  fur 
trade,  should  sustain  forts  in  the  western 
country ; but  there  was  a determined 
opposition  to  such  a privileged  associa- 
tion, and  nothing  came  of  it.  However, 
in  1719,  the  subject  was  earnestly  pressed 
upon  the  lords  of  trade  by  the  governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  counselled  the 
establishment  by  Virginia  of  a fort  on 
Lake  Erie.  At  this  very  time,  the 
French  were  more  than  usually  active 
in  securing  the  traffic  with  the  savages 
upon  the  Maumee  (as  now  called)  and 
upon  the  Wabash.  A trading  post  was 
established  by  them  at  what  is  now  the 
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city  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  among 
the  Miamis,  who  had  settled  there,  as 
already  shown,  and  one  at  Wiatanon 
among  the  Weas  ; so,  to,  at  Vincennes 
(if,  indeed,  a number  of  years  before, 
one  had  not  been  located  there),  where 
the  Piankeshaws  had  their  homes. 

But  English  traders  as  early  as  1715, 
from  Carolina,  had  not  only  reached  the 
Mississippi  but  the  Wabash  (where  the 
Piankeshaws  had  settled)  and  were  even 
then  encroaching  upon  French  trade  ; 
so,  afterward,  M.  de  Vincennes  was 
sent  among  these  Indians  to  try  and 
induce  them,  if  possible,  to  remove  to 
the  River  St.  Joseph  of  Lake  Michigan. 
The  same  year  (1719)  the  Sieur  Du 
Buisson  was  selected  as  a suitable  per- 
son to  act  as  commandant  at  Wiatanon. 
He  was  instructed  to  persuade  the 
Wabash  Indians,  if  in  his  power,  to 
remove  also  to  the  St.  Joseph,  beyond 
the  influence  of  the  English.  Their 
importunities,  however,  were  in  vain. 
In  after  years,  a few  huts  of  the  French 
at  the  head  of  the  Maumee,  at  the  Mi- 
ami village  of  Kekionga  (usually  termed 
by  the  traders  “ the  Miamis  ”),  and  a 
number  at  Wiatanon,  gave  these  places 
the  prestige  of  civilized  settlements, 
though  still  little  else  than  trading-posts 
with  a small  stockade  at  each. 

Although  France,  in  the  region  claimed 
as  her  own — Canada  and  Louisiana — 
everywhere  met  English  traders  and 
drove  them  back,  she  was  not  content. 
She  would,  above  all  things,  make  the 
line  of  communication  between  the  set- 
tlements upon  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Lower  Mississippi  more  secure would 
build  a fort  in  the  Illinois  country  not 


only  to  protect  the  fur  trade  but  to 
form  a powerful  link  in  the  chain  of 
fortifications  that  were  to  stretch 
throughout  her  extended  possessions  as 
a barrier  to  England’s  encroachments 
and  as  a bulwark  against  those  of 
Spain.  When,  therefore,  the  grant  of  the 
province  of  Louisiana  to  the  merchant 
Crozat  had  been  surrendered  and  John 
Law’s  famous  company  of  the  west  was 
ready  to  become  its  successor,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  that  great  corporation 
in  unison  with  those  of  the  French 
crown,  recognized  many  reasons  for  the 
establishing  of  a military  post  in  the 
Illinois. 

On  the  ninth  of  February,  1718,  there 
arrived  at  Mobile,  by  ship,  from  France, 
Pierre  Duque  Boisbriant,  a Canadian 
gentleman,  with  the  commission  of  com- 
mandant at  the  Illinois.  He  was  a 
cousin  of  Bienville,  then  governor  of 
Louisiana,  and  had  already  served  under 
him  in  that  province.  In  October  of 
the  same  year,  accompanied  by  sev- 
eral officers*  and  a detachment  of 
troops,  he  departed  for  the  Illinois 
country,  where  he  had  been  ordered 
to  construct  a fort.  The  little  flotilla, 
stemming  the  swift  current  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, moved  slowly  on  its  way,  encoun- 
tering no  enemies  more  troublesome 
than  “the  mosquitoes,  which,”  says 
the  worthy  priest,  Poisson,  who  took 
the  same  journey  shortly  after,  “have 
caused  more  swearing  since  the 
French  have  been  here,  than  had  pre- 
viously taken  place  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.”  Late  in  the  year,  Boisbriant 
reached  Kaskaskia  and  selected  a site 
for  his  post  sixteen  miles  above  that 
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village  on  the  left  (east)  bank  of  the 
Mississippi.  Merrily  rang  the  axes  of 
the  soldiers  in  the  forest  by  the  mighty 
river,  as  they  hewed  out  the  ponderous 
timbers  for  palisade  and  bastion.  And 
by  degrees  the  walls  arose ; and  the 
barracks  and  commandant’s  house,  and 
the  store-house  and  great  hall  of  the 
Indian  company  were  built ; and  the 
cannon,  bearing  the  insignia  of  Louis 
XIV,  were  placed  in  position.  In  the 
spring  of  1720,  all  was  finished;  the 
banner  of  France  was  given  to  the 
breeze  ; and  the  work  was,  in  honor  of 
the  son  of  the  then  regent,  named  Fort 
Chartres.* 

But  the  presence  of  cannon  on  the 
Mississippi,  as  far  up  that  river  even  as 
the  Illinois  villages,  did  not  frighten  En- 
glish traders  from  Carolina,  who  were 
trafficking  with  the  savages  on  the  waters 
of  the  Wabash  ; for,  in  1725,  M.  de  Vau- 
dreuil  received  a report  from  Sieur  de 
Longueuil,  governor  of  Montreal,  in 
which  that  officer  mentioned  “ two 
houses  and  some  stores  ” which  “ the 
English,  from  Carolina,”  had  built  “ on 
a little  river  which  flows  into  the  Wa- 
bash, where  they  trade  with  the  Miamis 
and  the  Wiatanons.”  But  the  next  year 
at  Albany,  a more  serious  “ encroach- 
ment” (if  it  may  be  so  called)  upon 
Louisiana  territory,  was  concocted  by 
the  English.  In  September,  at  a treaty 
with  the  Iroquois,  they  obtained  a con- 
firmation of  the  title  of  these  savages  to 
the  country  west  of  Lake  Erie  and  north 
of  Erie  and  Ontario.  In  addition,  a 
strip  of  sixty  miles  in  width,  extending 

•Mason’s  ‘Illinois  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,’ 
P-  25. 


from  Oswego  to  Cuyahoga  river  at 
Cleveland  was  granted  by  chiefs  of 
the  three  western  tribes  to  “ their 
sovereign  lord,  King  George,”  “ to 
be  protected  and  defended  by  his 
said  majesty,  for  the  use  of  the  said 
three  nations.”  This  was  the  first  trans- 
fer of  the  soil  of  any  part  of  the  present 
state  of  Ohio  by  savages.  Meanwhile, 
the  French  had  been  active.  At  Ni- 
agara was  finished  a strong  fort,  from 
which  the  flag  of  France  floated  the 
same  year.  This  fortress  gave  a con- 
trol over  the  fur  trade  of  the  interior. 
“ If  furs  descended  by  way  of  the  lakes, 
they  passed  over  the  portage  at  the  falls 
to  Montreal.  The  boundless  region  in 
which  they  were  gathered,  knew  no 
jurisdiction  but  that  of  the  French, 
whose  trading  canoes  were  safe  in  all 
the  waters  whose  missions  extended 
beyond  Lake  Superior.”  Except  at 
Oswego,  the  English  had  no  post  in  the 
country  watered  by  tributaries  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  France  was  extending 
her  empire.  From  1728,  James  Logan, 
the  secretary  of  Pennsylvania,  inces- 
santly demanded  the  attention  of  the 
proprietary  to  the  ambitious  designs  of 
France,  which  extended  “ to  the  heads 
of  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Ohio.” 
“This,”  he  rightly  added,  “interferes 
with  the  five  degrees  of  longitude  of 
this  province.”! 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the 
fort  at  Detroit,  in  1712,  was  threatened 
by  the  Fox  Indians,  M.  du  Buisson  was 
in  command.  After  Cadillac  left,  for 
some  years,  the  prospects  of  the  settle- 

Bancroft’s  ‘ History  of  the  United  States  ’ (ed. 
1883),  Vol.  II, p.  225. 
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ment  on  “ the  strait”  was  gloomy 
enough  ; but,  in  1719,  under  the  impe- 
tus given  by  John  Law  and  his  Missis- 
sippi schemers,  emigration  began  to 
revive,  and  there  was  a gradual  setting 
in  of  the  tide  of  emigration  for  the  next 
decade.  The  fur  trade  continued  to  be 
the  all-important  matter  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  people. 

About  the  year  1733,  the  friendly 
relations  which  existed  between  the 
Weas  and  the  French,  upon  the  Wabash, 
were  temporarily  disturbed  by  an  affray 
between  some  drunken  young  men  of 
that  tribe  and  two  or  three  voyageurs, 
in  an  affair  of  trade.  M.  de  Arnaud 
was  sent  from  Detroit  with  a small  mil- 
itary force  to  attack  the  Weas,  but  upon 
arriving  at  Kekionga — the  Miami  village 
at  the  head  of  the  Maumee — he  was 
induced  to  abandon  his  hostile  design. 
His  motives  for  so  doing  were  explained 
to  his  superior  officers,  and  a friendly 
intercourse  was  reestablished  between 
the  French  and  the  Weas. 

In  I735>  M.  de  Vincennes  was  in 
command  of  the  post  which  it  has 
already  been  explained  is  the  site  of  a 
city  bearing  his  name  in  Indiana.  Sub- 
sequent to  this  the  Indians  of  the 
vicinity,  doubtless  the  Piankeshaws, 
made  the  French  settlers  a gift  of  a 
considerable  tract  of  land  from  a certain 
point  above  the  place,  on  the  Wabash, 
to  the  White  river  below. 

“ It  is  a pity,”  said  the  lieutenant- 
governor  of  New  York,  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  February,  1738,  “that  this 
province  above  all  others,  as  it  is  a 
frontier,  should  not  be  well  peopled. 
If  it  was,  the  French  would  not  take 


those  large  strides  they  have  done  and 
are  daily  taking.  They  have  already 
possessed  themselves  of  Crown  Point 
and  built  a strong  stone  fort  there,  which 
cuts  off  all  communication  between  us 
and  the  northern  Indians,  from  whom 
we  formerly  had  much  beaver.  They 
have  possessed  themselves  of  Niagara, 
whereby  they  may,  in  a great  measure, 
intercept  the  trade  of  the  western  Indi- 
ans on  their  way  to  Oswego.”  And 
thus  the  commissioners  of  Indian  affairs 
of  that  province,  about  that  time  : 

The  French  have  a strong  fort  at  Cataracqui 
[Fort  Frontenac]  at  the  northeast  end  of  Lake  Onta- 
rio (which  empties  itself  into  the  St.  Lawrence) 
made  there  only  in  order  to  entice  the  Six  Nations 
of  Indians  to  their  interests  and  to  have  an  awe  over 
them  ; but  also  for  a retreat  to  the  French  at  any 
time  they  should  attack  or  annoy  the  Six  Nations, 
and  likewise  to  prevent  them  from  going  to  Canada 
in  time  of  war.  They  have  also  a strong  fortification 
at  Niagara,  which  is  at  the  southwest  end  of  Canada 
Lake,  below  the  falls  of  that  name  about  three 
leagues,  where  there  is  a carrying-place.  It  borders 
near  the  Six  Nations,  which  in  a great  measure 
commands  the  Indian  trade  from  the  westward  and 
overawes  the  Senecas.  They  have  several  settlements 
and  forts  of  less  note  among  the  upper  nations  of 
Indians  on  the  chief  passages  as  the  Indians  come 
from  their  hunting  in  order  to  intercept  the  fur-trade 
and  keep  an  awe  and  command  over  them. 

There  were  portents  of  a 'coming 
storm.  England  and  France,  it  was 
seen,  would  soon  be  at  war.  Hostilities 
began  in  the  spring  of  1744.  Strenuous 
efforts  were  at  once  made  to  enlist  the 
Six  Nations  on  their  side  by  the  English. 
“ We  are,”  said  they,  “ in  alliance  with 
a great  number  of  far  Indians,  and  if  we 
should  so  suddenly  lift  up  the  hatchet, 
without  acquainting  our  allies  with  it, 
they  would  perhaps  take  offence  at  it.” 
Finally,  they  were  induced  to  go  upon 
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the  warpath  ; that  is,  two  of  the  nations 
came  out  boldly  in  their  hostility  to  the 
French.  This  was  in  1747.  These 
Indians  sent  belts  to  all  the  western 
Indians,  which  proceeding  culminated 
in  the  killing  of  several  Frenchmen,  who 
were  traders,  and  in  a conspiracy  at 
Detroit  to  kill  all  the  inhabitants.* 
“ The  Hurons,”  says  M.  Boisherbert,  in 
giving  an  account  of  the  affair,  “were 
ready  to  massacre  all  the  French  were 
it  not  that  a squaw,  going  into  a garret 
in  search  of  some  Indian  corn,  over- 
heard their  conspiracy  below.  She  went 
immediately  to  advise  the  Jesuit  lay 
brother  thereof,  who  informed  M.  de 
Longueuil,  the  commander  there,  of  the 
danger.  They  were  to  sleep  that  night 
in  the  fort,  as  they  often  did  before, 
and  each  was  to  kill  the  people  where 
he  lodged.  M.  de  Longueuil  called 
together  the  principle  chiefs,  spoke  to 
them  so  as  to  stop  them,  and  they  ex- 
cused themselves  the  best  way  they 
could.- ’ However,  the  commandant  was 
not  satisfied  with  excuses ; he  took 
every  precaution  to  guard  against  sur- 
prise, and  was  soon  reinforced  from  be- 
low. More  troops  followed,  so  that 


* This  is  usually  known  as  " the  conspiracy  of 
Nicholas,”  a chief  of  the  Hurons,  who  had  removed 
to  Sandusky  bay.  The  authorities  are  all  collated 
by  Mr.  Goodman,  in  his  ‘Journalof  Captain  Trent,’ 
(pp.  15-22,  note),  into  a readable  narrative  of  the 
affair. 


although  the  disaffection  among  the 
various  nations  was  general  to  the 
northward,  westward  and  southward, 
in  the  end  they  were  kept  from  rising 
against  the  French,  and  the  war  ending 
between  England  and  France,  trouble 
with  the  savages  beyond  or  contiguous 
to  Detroit  was  further  avoided. 

The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,in  1748, 
closed  the  strife  for  a time  between  the 
two  civilized  powers  having  provinces 
in  and  near  the  two  great  valleys. 
“ The  French  claimed  all  America  from 
the  Alleghanies  to  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, and  from  Mexico  and  Florida  to 
the  north  pole,  except  only  the  ill- 
defined  possessions  of  the  English  on 
the  borders  of  Hudson  bay,  and  to  these 
vast  regions,  with  adjacent  islands,  they 
gave  the  general  name  of  New  France. 
They  controlled  the  highways  of  the 
continent,  for  they  held  its  two  great 
rivers.  First  they  had  seized  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  then  planted  themselves 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Can- 
ada at  the  north  and  Louisiana  at  the 
south  were  the  keys  of  a boundless  in- 
terior, rich  with  incalculable  possibili- 
ties. The  English  colonies  ranged 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  had  no  royal 
road  to  the  great  inland,  and  were,  in 
a manner,  shut  between  the  mountains 
and  the  sea.” 

C.  W.  Butterfield. 


[To  be  continued . ] 
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THE  BLACK  HAWK  WAR. 

II. 

THE  CLOSING  CAMPAIGN. 


Governor  Reynolds  was  active  and 
at  once  arranged  for  a fresh  levy  of  two 
thousand  men  to  serve  through  the  war, 
to  rendezvous  at  Beardstown,  June  io; 
while  the  general  government  ordered 
one  thousand  regulars  under  General 
Winfield  Scott  to  proceed  from  the  sea- 
board to  the  seat  of  war,  Scott  being 
directed  to  conduct  future  operations 
against  the  enemy.  Meanwhile,  at 
General  Atkinson’s  earnest  appeal,  three 
hundred  mounted  volunteer  rangers, 
under  Henry  Fry  as  colonel  and  James 
D.  Henry  as  lieutenant-colonel,  agreed 
to  remain  in  the  field  to  protect  the 
northern  line  of  Illinois  settlements 
until  the  new  levy  could  be  mobilized. 
The  gallant  General  Whiteside  entered 
the  ranks  of  this  new  regiment  and 
cheerfully  set  a much-needed  disciplin- 
ary example  to  his  fellow  troopers.* 
Black  Hawk,  on  descending  from 
Lake  Koshkonong,  divided  his  people 
into  war  parties — himself  leading  the 

* Abraham  Lincoln,  afterwards  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  a member  of  this  regiment  of 
rangers,  being  enlisted  as  a “private  horseman,”  in 
Captain  Elijah  lies’  company,  May  29.  He  was 
mustered  out  at  Ottawa,  June  16,  when  the  regular 
levy  had  taken  the  field.  June  20  he  re-enlisted  in 
Captain  Jacob  M.  Early’s  company,  an  independent 
company  of  rangers  not  brigaded,  and  served 
throughout  the  war, 


largest,  about  two  hundred  strong.  He 
was  assisted  by  small  scalping  parties 
of  Winnebagoes  — who  were  always 
ready  for  guerilla  butchery  whenever 
the  chance  for  detection  was  slight — 
and  by  about  one  hundred  Pottawato- 
mies  under  Mike  Girty. 

During  the  irregular  hostilities  which 
now  broke  out  in  northern  Illinois  and 
just  across  the  Michigan  (now  Wiscon- 
sin) border,  pending  the  resumption  of 
the  formal  campaign,  some  two  hun- 
dred whites  and  nearly  as  many  Indians 
lost  their  lives,  great  suffering  was  in- 
duced among  the  settlers,  and  panic 
among  the  latter  was  widespread.  Many 
of  the  incidents  of  this  partisan  strife 
are  rich  in  historic  interest  and  have 
been  productive  of  elaborate  discus- 
sions in  the  press  and  in  documentary 
collections,  but  in  a paper  of  this  scope 
only  a few  of  the  most  striking  events 
can  be  alluded  to. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  May  a party 
of  thirty  Pottawatomies  and  three  Sacs, 
under  Girty,  surprised  and  slaughtered 
fifteen  men,  women  and  children  con- 
gregated at  the  Davis  farm,  on  Indian 
creek,  twelve  miles  north  of  Ottawa, 
Illinois.  Two  daughters  of  William 
Hall — Sylvia,  aged  seventeen  years,  and 
Rachel,  aged  fifteen — had  their  lives 
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preserved  by  their  captors,  and,  being 
taken  to  Black  Hawk’s  stronghold 
above  Lake  Koshkonong,  were  there 
sold  for  two  thousand  dollars  in  horses 
and  trinkets  to  White  Crow,  a Winne- 
bago chief,  who  had  been  sent  out  to 
conduct  the  negotiation  by  Henry  Gra- 
tiot, sub-agent  for  the  Winnebagoes. 
They  were  safely  delivered  into  Gra- 
tiot’s hands  at  Blue  Mounds,  on  the 
third  of  June. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  of 
June,  a party  of  eleven  Sacs  killed  five 
white  men  at  Spafford’s  farm,  on  the 
Peckatonica  river,  in  what  is  now  La 
Fayette  county,  Wisconsin.  Colonel 
Henry  Dodge,  with  twenty-nine  men, 
followed  and  the  next  day  overtook 
the  savages  in  a neighboring  swamp. 
A battle  ensued  lasting  but  a few  min- 
utes, in  which  the  eleven  Indians  were 
killed  and  scalped,  while  of  Dodge’s 
party  three  were  killed  and  one  wounded. 
The  details  of  no  event  in  the  entire 
war  have  been  so  thoroughly  discussed 
and  quarreled  over  as  those  of  this  brief 
but  bloody  skirmish. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  Black 
Hawk’s  own  party  made  a desperate 
attack  on  Apple  River  fort,  fourteen 
miles  east  of  Galena,  Illinois,  which 
sustained  the  heavy  siege  for  upwards 
of  an  hour,  the  little  garrison  display- 
ing remarkable  vigor,  the  women  and 
girls  molding  bullets,  loading  pieces 
and  generally  proving  themselves  border 
heroines.  The  red  men  retired  with 
small  loss  after  laying  waste  by  fire  the 
neighboring  cabins  and  fields.  The 
following  day  this  same  war  party  at- 
tacked, with  singular  ferocity,  Major 


Dement’s  spy  battalion  of  Posey’s 
brigade,  one  hundred  and  fifty  strong, 
at  Kellogg’s  Grove,  sixteen  miles  to  the 
east.  General  Posey  came  up  with  a 
detachment  of  volunteers  to  relieve  the 
force  and  continued  the  skirmish.  The 
Indians  were  routed,  losing  about  fifteen 
killed,  while  the  whites  lost  but  five.* 

At  Plum  River  fort,  Burr  Oak  Grove, 
Sinsiniwa  Mound  and  Blue  Mounds, 
skirmishes  of  less  importance  were 
fought. 

The  lead-mining  settlements  deemed 
themselves  peculiarly  liable  to  attack, 
from  the  fear  that  the  troops  centered 
on  Rock  river  would  drive  the  enemy 
across  the  Illinois  border  upon  them. 
The  news  of  the  invasion  at  Yellow 

* Kellogg’s  Grove,  afterwards  Waddams’  and 
now  Timms’,  is  situated  in  the  southwestern  portion 
of  Kent  township,  Stephenson  county,  Illinois, 
about  nine  miles  south  of  Lena.  The  five  men 
killed  in  the  skirmish  of  June  25,  1832,  had  been 
buried  at  different  points  within  the  grove.  During 
the  summer  of  1886  their  remains  were  collected,  by 
order  of  the  county  board  of  supervisors , and  de- 
cently interred  upon  a commanding  knoll  at  the  edge 
of  the  copse,  within  a half  acre  of  land  which  had 
been  deeded  to  the  county  for  that  purpose.  With 
these  remains  were  placed  those  of  five  or  six  other 
victims  of  the  Black  Hawk  war,  militiamen  and 
civilians,  who  had  been  buried  where  they  fell  in 
other  portions  of  the  county.  A monument  costing 
five  hundred  dollars  was  erected  by  the  board  over 
these  remains — a shaft  thirty  feet  in  height,  con- 
structed of  light  rock  quarried  within  the  grove,  on 
three  sides  of  which  are  marble  slabs  appropriately 
inscribed.  This  monument  was  formally  dedicated, 
in  the  presence  of  twenty-five  hundred  persons,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1886,  under  the  auspices  of  W.  R.  God- 
dard post  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  located  at  Lena.  Pioneer 
addresses  were  delivered  by  ex-Congressman  Henry 
S.  Magoon  of  Darlington,  Wisconsin  ; Colonel  D. 
F.  Hitt  of  Ottawa,  Illinois  and  Michael  Stoskopf 
and  S.  J.  Dodds  of  Freeport,  Illinois;  while  Dr. 
W.  P.  Naramore  of  Lena  officiated  as  president  of 
the  day. 
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Banks  was  received  by  the  miners  early 
in  May,  and  active  preparation  for  de- 
fense and  offense  were  at  once  under- 
taken. Colonel  Henry  Dodge,  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  the  lead  region,  and  an 
energetic  citizen  largely  interested  in 
smelting,  held  a commission  as  chief  of 
the  Michigan  militia  west  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan, and  assumed  direction  of  military 
operations  north  of  the  Illinois  line. 
With  a company  of  twenty-seven  hastily- 
equipped  rangers  he  made  an  expedition 
to  Dixon,  with  a view  both  to  reconnoiter 
the  country  and  solicit  aid  from  Gov- 
ernor Reynolds’  force.  He  failed  in 
his  latter  mission,  however,  and  returned 
to  the  mines  carrying  the  news  of  Still- 
man’s defeat.  After  making  prepara- 
tions for  recruiting  three  additional 
companies,  Dodge  proceeded  with  In- 
dian Agent  Gratiot  and  a troop  of 
fifty  volunteers  to  White  Crow’s  Winne- 
bago village  at  the  head  of  Fourth  Lake, 
near  the  present  German  settlement  of 
Pleasant  Branch,  and  six  miles  north- 
west of  the  site  of  Madison.  The  Win- 
nebagoes  were  always  deemed  a source 
of  danger  to  the  mining  settlements,  and 
it  was  desirable  to  keep  them  quiet  dur- 
ing the  present  crisis.  Colonel  Dodge 
held  council  with  them  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  May  and  received  profuse  assur- 
ances of  their  fidelity  to  the  American 
cause,  but  the  partisan  leader  appears 
to  have  justly  placed  but  slight  reliance 
upon  their  sincerity. 

Returning  from  this  council,  Dodge  set 
out  from  his  headquarters  at  Fort  Union 
on  an  active  campaign,  with  two  hun- 
dred mounted  rangers  enlisted  for  the 
war.  These  men,  gathered  from  the 


mines  and  fields,  were  a free-and-easy 
set  of  dare-devils,  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  adventure  and  an  intense  hatred  of 
the  Indian  race.  While  well  disciplined 
to  the  extent  of  always  obeying  orders 
when  sent  into  the  teeth  of  danger,  they 
swung  through  the  country  with  little 
regard  to  the  minutia  of  the  manual,  and 
presented  a striking  contrast  to  the 
habits  and  appearance  of  the  regulars. 

On  the  third  of  June  they  arrived  at 
Blue  Mounds  just  in  time  to  receive  the 
Hall  girls  brought  in  by  White  Crow. 
TheCrowand  his  companionsbeingoffen- 
sive  in  their  demeanor,  Dodge  had  them 
thrown  into  the  guard-house  and  held  for 
a time  as  hostages  for  the  good  behavior 
of  the  rest  of  the  Fourth  lake  band.  On 
the  eleventh  he  was  joined  by  a small 
party  of  Illinois  rangers  from  Galena, 
under  Captain  J.  W.  Stephenson,  and  the 
united  force  proceeded  to  General  At- 
kinson’s recruiting  quarters,  then  at 
Ottawa,  where  Dodge  conferred  with 
the  general  as  to  the  future  conduct  of 
the  campaign.  After  remaining  a few 
days,  the  rangers  returned  to  the  lead 
mines  to  complete  the  defenses  there. 

In  less  than  three  weeks  from  the  date 
of  Stillman’s  defeat,  Atkinson  and 
Reynolds  had  together  recruited  and 
organized  a new  mounted  militia  force, 
and  on  the  fifteenth  of  June  the  troops 
rendezvoused  at  Fort  Wilburn.  There 
were  three  brigades,  respectively  headed 
by  Generals  Alexander  Posey,  M.  K. 
Alexander  and  James  D.  Henry.  Each 
brigade  had  a spy  battalion.  The  ag- 
gregate strength  of  this  volunteer  army 
was  three  thousand  two  hundred,  which 
was  in  addition  to  Fry’s  rangers,  half 
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of  whom  continued  their  services  to 
protect  the  settlements  and  stores 
west  of  the  Rock  river.  With  these, 
Dodge’s  Michigan  rangers  and  the  reg- 
ular infantry,  the  entire  army  now  in  the 
field  numbered  about  four  thousand 
effective  men. 

A part  of  Posey’s  brigade  was  sent  in 
advance  from  Fort  Wilburn  to  scour  the 
country  between  Galena  and  the  Rock, 
and  disperse  Black  Hawk’s  war  party. 
It  was  this  force  that  had  the  brush  with 
the  Sacs  at  Kellogg’s  Grove  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  June,  previously  alluded 
to.  Meanwhile  Alexander’s  and  Hen- 
ry’s brigades  had  arrived  overland  at 
Dixon’s.  When  news  of  the  defeat  of 
the  Indians  at  Kellogg’s  arrived,  Alex- 
ander was  dispatched  in  haste  to  Plum 
river  to  intercept  the  fugitives  should 
they  attempt  to  cross  the  Mississippi  at 
that  point,  while  Atkinson,  with  Henry 
and  the  regulars,  remained  at  Dixon’s 
to  await  developments.  On  learning 
that  Black  Hawk’s  main  camp  was  still 
near  Lake  Koshkonong,  Atkinson  at 
once  pushed  on  up  the  east  bank  of  the 
Rock,  leaving  Dixon  on  the  afternoon 
of  June  27.  The  main  army,  now  con- 
sisting of  four  hundred  regulars  and 
two  thousand  one  hundred  volunteer 
troops,  was  joined  the  following  day  by 
a party  of  seventy-five  friendly  Potta- 
watomies,  who  seemed  eager  to  join  in 
the  prospective  scrimmage. 

On  the  thirtieth,  the  army  crossed  the 
state  line  about  one  mile  east  of  the  site 
of  Beloit,  then  the  location  of  the  Tur- 
tle village  of  the  Winnebagoes,  whose 
inhabitants  had  flown  at  the  approach 
of  the  column,  Sac  signs  were  fresh, 


for  Black  Hawk,  after  his  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  Posey  and  Dement  at  Kel- 
logg’s, had,  instead  of  crossing  the 
Mississippi,  fled  directly  to  his  strong- 
hold, reaching  the  Rock  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Kishwaukee  three  or  four 
days  in  advance  of  the  white  army.  It 
was  this  warm  trail  that  Atkinson’s  men 
were  now  following  with  the  impetuous- 
ness of  blood-hounds. 

At  the  close  of  each  day,  when  possi- 
ble, the  troops  selected  a camp  in  the 
timber,  were  protected  by  breastworks, 
and  invariably  slept  on  their  arms,  for 
there  was  constant  apprehension  of  a 
night  attack,  the  rear  guard  of  the  sav- 
ages prowling  about  in  the  dark  and 
being  frequently  fired  on  by  the  senti- 
nels. 

On  the  second  of  July  the  army  ar- 
rived at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Koshkonong. 
Hastily  deserted  Indian  camps  were 
found,  with  white  scalps  hanging  on  the 
poles  of  the  tepees.  Scouts  made  a 
tour  of  the  lake,  but  beyond  a few 
stragglers  nothing  of  importance  was 
seen.  A few  Winnebagoes,  who  were 
captured,  gave  vague  and  contradictory 
testimony,  and  one  of  them  was  shot 
and  scalped  for  his  impertinence.  Sev- 
eral succeeding  days  were  spent  in 
fruitless  scouting.  July  4,  Alexander 
arrived  with  his  brigade,  reporting  that 
he  had  found  no  traces  of  red  men  on 
the  Mississippi.  On  the  sixth,  Posey 
reported  with  Dodge’s  squadron. 

.Dodge  was  at  Fort  Hamilton  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  June,  reorganizing  his 
two  hundred  rangers,  when  Posey  ar- 
rived from  Kellogg’s  bringing  orders 
from  Atkinson  to  join  forces  with 
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Dodge  and  at  once,  under  Posey’s 
command,  join  the  main  army  on  the 
Koshkonong.  At  Sugar  river,  Dodge 
was  joined  by  Stephenson’s  Galena 
company  and  by  a party  of  twenty  Meno- 
monees  and  eight  or  ten  white  and  half- 
breed  scouts  under  Colonel  William  S. 
Hamilton,  who  was  a prominent  lead 
miner  and  a son  of  the  famous  Alexan- 
der. This  recruited  his  squadron  so 
that  it  now  numbered  about  three  hun- 
dred. Proceeding  by  the  way  of  the 
four  lakes,  White  Crow  and  thirty 
Winnebagoes  offered  to  conduct  Posey 
and  Dodge  to  Black  Hawk’s  camp,  and 
united  with  them  for  that  purpose. 
After  advancing  through  almost  impass- 
able swamps  for  several  days,  the  corps 
was  within  a short  distance  of  the  lo- 
cality sought,  when  an  express  came 
from  Atkinson  ordering  it  to  proceed 
without  delay  to  his  camp  on  Bark 
river,  an  eastern  tributary  of  Lake 
Koshkonong,  as  he  believed  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy  to  be  in  that  vicinity. 
This  order  greatly  provoked  Dodge, 
but  it  proved  to  be  singularly  oppor- 
tune. Black  Hawk’s  camp  occupied  a 
position  very  advantageous  for  defense, 
at  the  summit  of  a steep  declivity  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Rock,  where  the 
river  was  difficult  of  passage,  being 
rapid  and  clogged  with  boulders.* 
White  Crow’s  solicitude  as  a guide  was 
undoubtedly  caused  by  his  desire  to 
lead  this  comparatively  small  force, 
constituting  the  left  wing  of  the  army, 
into  a trap  where  it  might  have  been 
badly  whipped  if  not  annihilated. 

* The  site  of  the  present  village  of  Hustisford, 
Wisconsin. 


The  army  was  thus  formed  : Posey’s 
brigade  and  Dodge’s  rangers  comprised 
the  left  wing;  the  regulars  under  Tay- 
lor and  Henry’s  volunteers  were  the 
right  wing,  commanded  by  Atkinson  in 
person  and  marched  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Rock,  while  Alexander’s  brigade 
was  the  center.  Dodge  had  conceived 
a poor  opinion  of  Posey’s  men,  and,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  left  wing  at  head- 
quarters, solicited  a change  of  com- 
panions. In  order  to  secure  harmony 
Atkinson  caused  Posey  and  Alexander 
to  exchange  positions. 

While  the  treacherous  White  Crow 
had  been  endeavoring  to  entrap  the  left 
wing,  a one-eyed  Winnebago  chief, 
whose  name  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  preserved  in  any  of  the  annals  of 
the  campaign,  had  been  pouring  into 
Atkinson’s  ears  a tale  about  Black 
Hawk  being  encamped  on  an  island  in 
the  Whitewater  river,  a few  miles  east 
of  the  American  camp  on  the  Bark.  In 
consequence,  the  commander  was  from 
the  seventh  to  the  ninth  of  July  run- 
ning a wild  goose  chase  through  the 
broad  morasses  and  treacherous  quick- 
sands of  that  region.  It  was  because 
of  this  false  information  that  Atkinson 
had  hastily  summoned  the  left  wing  to 
his  aid,  and  thus  unwittingly  saved  it  in 
the  nick  of  time  from  a great  danger. 
Thus  did  the  wily  Winnebagoes  over- 
reach themselves  through  lack  of  con- 
cert in  their  lying.  The  one-eyed’s 
airy  romance  spoiled  the  deep  laid 
scheme  of  the  Crow,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  Hawk,  startled  from  his  cover 
by  the  manoeuvering  in  his  neighbor- 
hood, flew  afield. 
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Governor  Reynolds  and  several  other 
prominent  Illinoisans  who  were  with  the 
army,  had  by  this  time  become  dis- 
couraged and  left  for  home,  impressed 
with  the  opinion  that  the  troops,  now  in 
a wretched  physical  condition,  almost 
out  of  provisions  and  floundering  aim- 
lessly through  the  Whitewater  bogs, 
were  pursuing*  an  ignis -fatuus,  and  that 
Black  Hawk  could  never  be  captured. 

On  the  tenth,  Henry’s  and  Alexander’s 
brigades  were  dispatched  with  Dodge’s 
squadron  to  Fort  Winnebago,  at  the 
portage  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers, 
eighty  miles  to  the  northwest,  for  much- 
needed  provisions,  it  being  the  nearest 
supply  point.  The  Second  regiment  of 
Posey’s  brigade,  under  Colonel  Ewing, 
was  sent  down  the  Rock  to  Dixon  with 
an  officer  accidentally  wounded,  while, 
with  the  rest  of  his  troops,  Posey  was 
ordered  to  Fort  Hamilton  to  guard 
the  mining  country,  which  Dodge’s 
absence  had  left  exposed  to  the  enemy. 
Atkinson  himself  fell  back  to  Lake  Kosh- 
konong,  and  built  a fort  a few  miles  up 
Bark  river,  on  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
present  village  of  Fort  Atkinson. 

On  arrival  at  Fort  Winnebago,  the 
troopers  found  a number  of  Winnebago 
Indians  loafing  there,  all  of  them  full  of 
advice  to  the  white  chiefs.  There  was 
also  at  the  fort  a famous  half-breed 
scout  and  trader  named  Pierre  Poquette, 
long  in  the  trusted  employ  of  the  Ameri- 
can Fur  company.  He  informed  Henry 
and  Dodge  of  the  true  location  of  Black 
Hawk’s  stronghold,  as  White  Crow  had 
done,  with  added  information  as  to  its 
character,  and,  with  twelve  Winnebago 
assistants,  was  engaged  as  pilot  thither. 


While  the  division  was  at  the  fort, 
there  was  a stampede  of  horses  from 
some  unknown  cause,  the  animals  madly 
plunging  for  thirty  miles  through  the 
neighboring  swamps,  where  upwards  of 
fifty  were  lost. 

The  resolution  was  taken  by  Henry 
and  Dodge  to  return  to  camp  by  way 
of  the  Hustisford  rapids,  and  there  en- 
gage Black  Hawk  if  possible.  But 
Alexander’s  men  refused  to  enter  upon 
this  perilous  expedition,  and  insisted  on 
obeying  Atkinson’s  orders  to  return  to 
headquarters  by  the  shortest  available 
route.  Alexander  easily  yielded  to  his 
troopers’  demands  and  the  mutinous 
example  would  have  been  successfully 
imitated  in  Henry’s  brigade,  but  for  the 
firmness  of  that  commander,  who  was  a 
strict  disciplinarian.  Alexander  accord- 
ingly returned  direct  to  camp,  July  15, 
with  the  men  whose  horses  had  been 
lost  in  the  stampede,  and  twelve  days’ 
provisions  for  the  main  army.  The 
same  day,  Henry  and  Dodge,  the  former 
in  command,  started  out  with  twelve 
days’  supplies  for  their  own  force,  ac- 
companied by  Poquette  and  the  Winne- 
bago guides.  The  ranks  had  been 
depleted  from  many  causes,  so  that  roll 
call  on  the  sixteenth  disclosed  but  six 
hundred  effective  men  in  Henry’s  brig- 
ade and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  in 
Dodge’s  squadron. 

On  the  eighteenth  the  troopers 
reached  Rock  river  and  found  the 
Winnebago  village  at  which  Black 
Hawk  and  his  band  had  been  quartered, 
but  there  were  no  signs  of  the  Sac 
enemy.  The  Winnebagoes  insisted  that 
their  late  visitors  were  now  at  Cran- 
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berry  * lake,  a half  day’s  march  up  the 
river,  and  the  white  commanders  re- 
solved to  proceed  thither  the  following 
day.  They  had  arrived  at  the  village 
at  noon,  and  at  2 p.  m.  Adjutants  Mer- 
riam  of  Henry’s  and  Woodbridge  of 
Dodge’s  started  south  with  information 
of  the  supposed  discovery,  to  Atkinson’s 
camp,  thirty-five  miles  down  the  river. 
Little  Thunder,  a Winnebago  chief,  ac- 
companied them  as  guide.  When  nearly 
twenty  miles  out,  and  half  way  between 
the  present  sites  of  Watertown  and  Jef- 
ferson, they  suddenly  struck  a broad, 
fresh  trail  trending  to  the  west.  Little 
Thunder  became  greatly  excited,  and 
shouted  and  gestured  vehemently,  but 
the  adjutants  were  unable  to  under- 
stand a word  of  the  Winnebago  tongue, 
and  when  he  suddenly  turned  his  horse 
and  dashed  back  to  Henry’s  camp,  they 
were  obliged  to  hasten  after  him,  as 
further  progress  through  the  tangled 
thickets  and  wide  morasses  without  a 
pilot  was  inadvisable.  Little  Thunder 
had  returned  to  inform  his  people  that  the 
trail  of  Black  Hawk  in  his  flight  to  the 
Mississippi  had  been  discovered,  and  to 
warn  them  that  further  dissembling 
was  useless. 

The  news  was  received  with  great  joy 
in  the  camp  of  the  volunteers.  Their 
sinking  spirits  at  once  revived  and  pur- 
suit on  the  fresh  scent  was  undertaken 
the  following  morning  with  an  enthusiasm 
that  henceforth  had  no  occasion  to  lag. 
All  possible  encumbrances  were  left  be- 
hind, so  that  progress  should  be  unim- 
peded. The  course  lay  slightly  to  the 

* Afterwards  Horicon  lake  in  Dodge  county, 
Wisconsin. 


north  of  west,  through  the  present  towns 
of  Lake  Mills  and  Cottage  Grove.  The 
Chicago  & Northwestern  air-line  rail- 
way between  Jefferson  Junction  and 
Madison  follows  very  closely  Black 
Hawk’s  trail  from  the  Rock  river  to  the 
Four  lakes.  Deep  swamps  and  sink- 
holes were  met  by  the  army  nearly  the 
entire  distance.  The  men  had  frequently 
to  dismount  and  wade  in  water  and 
mud  to  their  armpits,  while  a violent 
thunder  storm  with  phenomenal  rainfall, 
the  first  night  out,  followed  by  an  un- 
seasonable drop  in  the  temperature, 
increased  the  natural  difficulties  of  pro- 
gress. But  the  straggling  Winnebagoes, 
who  were  deserting  the  band  of  Sac 
fugitives  in  this  time  of  want  and  peril? 
reported  the  Hawk  but  two  miles  in 
advance,  and  the  volunteers  eagerly 
hurried  on  with  empty  stomachs  and 
wet  clothes.  By  sunset  of  the  second 
day,  July  20,  they  reached  the  lakes, 
going  into  camp  for  the  night  a quarter 
of  a mile  north  of  the  northeast  extrem- 
ity of  Third  lake.  That  same  night, 
Black  Hawk  was  strongly  ambushed, 
three  miles  beyond,  near  the  Winnebago 
village  on  the  Pheasant  Branch,  where, 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  May,  Dodge  had 
held  parley  with  White  Crow. 

At  daybreak  of  the  twenty-first,  the 
troops  were  up,  and,  after  fording  the 
Catfish  river  where  the  Williamson 
street  bridge  now  crosses  it,  swept 
across  the  isthmus  between  Third  and 
Fourth  lakes  in  regular  line  of  battle, 
Ewing’s  spies  to  the  front.  Where  to- 
day is  built  the  park-like  city  of  Madi- 
son, the  capitol  of  Wisconsin,  was  then 
a heavy  forest  with  frequent  dense 
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thickets  of  underbrush.  The  line  of 
march  was  along  Third  lake  shore  to 
where  the  street-car  stables  now  are, 
thence  almost  due  west  to  Fourth  lake, 
the  shores  of  which  were  skirted  through 
the  State  university  grounds,  across  in- 
tervening swamps  and  hills  to  the 
Pheasant  Branch  and  then  due  north- 
west to  the  Wisconsin  river.  The  ad- 
vance was  so  rapid  that  forty  horses  gave 
out  during  the  day  between  the  Catfish 
and  the  Wisconsin.  When  his  animal 
succumbed,  the  trooper  would  trudge 
on  afoot,  throwing  away  his  camp-kettle 
and  other  encumbrances,  thus  following 
the  example  of  the  fugitives  ahead  of 
him,  the  trail  being  lined  with  Indian 
mats,  kettles  and  camp  equippage  dis- 
carded in  the  hurry  of  flight.  Some 
half  dozen  inoffensive  Sac  stragglers — 
chiefly  old  men  who  had  become  ex- 
hausted by  the  famine  now  prevailing 
in  the  Hawk’s  camp — were  shot  at  in- 
tervals by  the  whites,  but  it  was  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  before  the  en- 
emy’s rear  guard  of  twenty  braves  under 
Neapope  was  overtaken.  Several  skir- 
mishes ensued.  The  timber  was  still 
very  thick  and  it  was  impossible  at  first 
to  know  whether  Neapope’s  party  were 
the  main  body  of  the  Indians  or  not. 
The  knowledge  of  their  weakness  be- 
came apparent  after  a time,  and  there- 
after when  the  savages  made  a feint  the 
spies  would  charge  and  easily  disperse 
them. 

At  about  half  past  four  o’clock,  when 
within  a mile  and  a half  of  the  river  and 
some  ten  miles  northwest  of  Madison, 
Neapope’s  band,  reinforced  by  a score 
of  braves  under  Black  Hawk,  made  a 


bold  stand  to  cover  the  flight  of  the 
main  body  of  Indians  down  the  bluffs 
and  across  the  stream.  Every  fourth 
man  of  the  white  column  was  detailed 
to  hold  the  horses,  while  the  rest  of  the 
troopers  advanced  on  foot.  The  red 
men  made  a heavy  charge,  yelling  and 
screaming  like  maniacs,  and  endeav- 
ored to  flank  the  whites,  but  Colonel 
Fry  on  the  right  and  Colonel  Jones  on 
the  left  repulsed  them  with  loss.  The 
Sacs  now  dropped  into  the  grass,  which 
was  nearly  six  feet  high,  but  after  a 
half  hour  of  hot  firing  on  both  sides, 
with  a few  casualties  evenly  distributed, 
Dodge,  Ewing  and  Jones  charged  the 
enemy  with  the  bayonet,  driving  them 
up  a rising  piece  of  ground  at  the  top 
of  which  a second  rank  of  savages  was 
found.  After  further  firing,  the  Indians 
swiftly  retreated  down  the  bluffs  to  join 
their  main  body  now  engaged  in  crossing 
the  river.  It  had  been  raining  softly 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  battle, 
and  there  was  difficulty  experienced  in 
keeping  the  muskets  dry,  but  a sharp 
fire  was  kept  up  between  the  lines  until 
dusk.  At  the  base  of  the  bluffs  there 
was  swampy  ground  some  sixty  yards 
in  width,  and  then  a heavy  fringe  of 
timber  on  a strip  of  firm  ground  along 
the  river  bank.  As  the  Indians  could 
reach  this  vantage  point  before  over- 
taken, it  was  deemed  best  to  abandon 
the  pursuit  for  the  night. 

Black  Hawk  was  himself  the  con- 
ductor of  this  battle,  on  the  part  of  the 
Sacs,  and  sat  on  a white  pony  on  a 
neighboring  knoll,  directing  his  men 
with  stentorian  voice. 

After  dusk  had  set  in,  a large  party 
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of  the  fugitives,  composed  mainly  of 
women,  children  and  old  men,  were 
placed  on  a large  raft  and  in  canoes 
begged  from  the  Winnebagoes,  and  sent 
down  the  river  in  the  hope  that  the 
soldiers  at  Fort  Crawford,  guarding  the 
mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  would  allow 
these  non-combatants  to  cross  the  Mis- 
sissippi in  peace.  But  too  much  faith 
was  placed  in  the  humanity  of  the 
Americans.  Lieutenant  Ritner,  with  a 
small  detachment  of  regulars,  was  sent 
out  by  Indian  Agent  Street  to  inter- 
cept these  forlorn  and  nearly  starved 
wretches,  a messenger  from  the  held  of 
battle  having  apprised  the  agent  of 
their  approach.  Ritner  fired  on  them 
a short  distance  above  Fort  Crawford, 
killing  fifteen  men  and  capturing  thirty- 
two  women  and  children  and  four  men. 
Nearly  as  many  more  were  drowned 
during  the  onslaught,  while  of  the  rest, 
who  escaped  to  the  woods,  all  but  a 
half  score  perished  with  hunger  or  were 
massacred  by  a party  of  three  hundred 
Menomonee  allies  from  the  Green  Bay 
country,  under  Colonel  Stambaugh  and 
a small  staff  of  white  officers. 

The  twenty-second  of  July  was  spent 
by  the  white  army  on  the  battlefield  of 
the  Wisconsin  Heights — as  the  spot  has 
ever  since  been  known — making  prep- 
arations to  march  to  Blue  Mounds  for 
provisions,  for  it  was  discovered  that 
the  enemy  had  wholly  escaped  during 
the  night  across  or  down  the  river. 
During  the  night  of  the  twenty-second 
there  were  frequent  alarms  from  prowl- 
ing Indians,  and  the  men,  fearing  an  at- 
tack, were  under  arms  nearly  the  entire 
time.  About  an  hour  and  a half  before 


dawn  of  the  twenty-third,  a loud,  shrill 
voice,  speaking  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
was  heard  piercing  the  gloom  from  the 
direction  of  the  knoll  occupied  by 
Black  Hawk  during  the  battle.  There 
was  a great  panic  in  the  camp,  for  it 
was  thought  that  the  savage  leader  was 
giving  orders  for  an  attack,  and  Henry 
found  it  desirable  to  make  his  men  a 
patriotic  speech  to  bolster  their  cour- 
age. Just  before  daylight  the  harangue 
ceased.  It  was  afterwards  learned  that 
the  orator  was  Neapope,  who  had 
spoken  in  Winnebago,  presuming  that 
Poquette  and  the  Winnebago  pilots 
were  still  in  the  camp.  But  they  had 
left  for  Fort  Winnebago  during  the 
night  succeeding  the  battle,  and  there 
was  not  one  among  the  troops  who  had 
understood  a word  of  the  speech.  It 
was  a speech  of  conciliation  addressed 
to  the  conquerors.  Neapope  had  said 
that  the  Sacs  had  their  squaws,  children 
and  old  people  with  them,  that  they  had 
been  unwillingly  forced  into  war,  that 
they  were  literally  starving,  and  if  al- 
lowed to  cross  the  Mississippi  in  peace 
would  never  more  do  harm.  But  the 
plea  fell  on  unwitting  ears,  and  thus 
failed  the  second  earnest  attempt  of  the 
British  band  to  close  the  war.  As  for 
Neapope,  finding  that  his  mission  had 
failed,  he  fled  north  to  the  Chippewa 
country,  leaving  his  half  dozen  com- 
panions to  return  with  the  discouraging 
news  to  Black  Hawk,  now  secretly  en- 
camped in  a neighboring  ravine  north 
of  the  Wisconsin. 

On  the  twenty-third,  Henry  marched 
with  his  corps  to  Blue  Mounds,  and  late 
that  evening  was  joined  by  Atkinson 
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and  Alexander,  who,  on  being  informed 
by  express  of  the  discovery  of  the  trail 
and  the  rapid  pursuit,  had  left  the  fort 
on  the  Koshkonong,  officered  by  Cap- 
tain Low,  and  hastened  on  to  the 
Mounds  to  join  the  victors. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  and  twenty- 
eighth  the  Wisconsin  was  crossed  on 
rafts  at  Helena,  a deserted  log  village, 
whose  cabins  had  furnished  material  for 
the  floats.  Posey  had  now  joined  the 
army  with  his  brigade,  and  all  of  the 
generals  were  together  again.  The  ad- 
vance was  commenced  at  noon  of  the 
twenty-eighth,  the  four  hundred  and 
fifty  regulars,  now  under  General  Brady 
— with  Colonel  Taylor  still  of  the 
party — in  front ; while  Dodge,  Posey 
and  Alexander  followed  in  the  order 
named,  Henry  bringing  up  the  rear  in 
charge  of  the  baggage.  It  appears  that 
there  was  much  jealousy  displayed  by 
Atkinson  at  the  fact  that  the  laurels  of  the 
campaign,  such  as  they  were,  had  thus 
far  been  won  by  the  militia  ; and  Henry, 
as  the  chief  of  the  victors  at  Wisconsin 
Heights,  was  especially  unpopular  at 
headquarters.  But  the  brigadier  and 
his  men  peacefully  trudged  on  behind, 
judiciously  pocketing  what  they  felt  to 
be  an  insult. 

After  marching  some  four  or  five 
miles  northeast,  the  trail  of  the  fugi- 
tives was  discovered  trending  to  the 
north  of  west,  toward  the  Mississippi. 
The  country  between  the  Wisconsin  and 
the  great  river  is  mountainous  and  for- 
bidding in  character,  had  never  before 
been  penetrated  by  whites  and  was  but  lit- 
tle known  to  the  savages.  The  difficulties 
of  progress  were  great,  swamps  and  tur- 


bulent rivers  being  freely  interspersed 
between  the  steep,  thickly-wooded  hills, 
but  the  fact  that  they  were  noticeably 
gaining  on  the  redskins  constantly 
spurred  the  troopers  on  to  great  en- 
deavors. The  pathway  was  strewn  with 
the  corpses  of  dead  Sacs,  who  had  died 
of  wounds  and  starvation,  and  there 
were  frequent  evidences  that  the  fleeing 
wretches  were  eating  the  bark  of  trees 
and  the  sparse  flesh  of  their  fagged-out 
ponies  to  sustain  life. 

On  Wednesday,  the  first  of  August, 
Black  Hawk  and  his  now  sadly  depleted 
and  almost  famished  band  reached  the 
Mississippi  at  a point  two  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Bad  Axe,  one  of  its 
smallest  eastern  tributaries,  and  about 
forty  north  of  the  Wisconsin.  Here  he 
undertook  to  cross  ; there  were,  how- 
ever, but  two  or  three  canoes  to  be  had 
and  the  work  was  slow.  One  large 
craft,  laden  with  women  and  children, 
was  sent  down  the  east  side  of  the  river 
towards  Prairie  du  Chien,  but  on  the 
way  it  capsized  and  nearly  all  of  its  oc- 
cupants were  drowned. 

In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the 
steamer  Warrior , of  Prairie  du  Chien, 
used  to  transport  army  supplies,  ap- 
peared on  the  scene.  On  board  were 
Lieutenants  Kingsbury  and  Holmes, 
with  fifteen  regulars  and  six  volunteers. 
They  had  been  up  the  river  to  notify 
the  Sioux  chief  Wabasha — whose  village 
was  on  the  site  of  Winona,  Minnesota 
— that  the  Sacs  were  headed  in  that 
direction.  As  the  steamer  neared  the 
shore,  Black  Hawk  appeared  on  the 
bank  with  a white  flag  and  called  out 
to  the  captain,  in  the  Winnebago 
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tongue,  to  send  a boat  ashore,  as  the 
Sacs  wished  to  give  themselves  up.  A 
Winnebago  stationed  in  the  bow  in- 
terpreted the  request,  but  the  captain 
affected  to  believe  that  an  ambush  was 
intended,  and  ordered  the  Hawk  to 
come  aboard  in  his  own  craft.  But 
this  the  Sac  could  not  do,  for  the  only 
canoes  he  had  were  engaged  in  trans- 
porting his  women  and  children  over 
the  river,  and  were  not  now  within  hail. 
His  reply  to  that  effect  was  met  in  a 
few  moments  by  three  quick  rounds  of 
cannister-shot,  which  went  plowing 
through  the  little  group  of  Indians  on 
the  shore  with  deadly  effect.  A fierce 
fire  of  musketry  ensued  on  both  sides, 
in  which  twenty-three  Indians  were 
killed  while  the  whites  suffered  but  one 
wounded.  The  Warrior  now  being  out 
of  wood,  returned  to  Prairie  du  Chien 
for  the  night,  the  soldiers  being  highly 
elated  at  their  share  in  the  campaign. 

During  the  night  a few  more  savages 
crossed  the  river ; but  Black  Hawk, 
foreseeing  that  disaster  was  about  to 
befall  his  arms,  gathered  a party  of  ten 
warriors,  among  whom  was  the  prophet, 
and  thirty-five  squaws  and  their  children, 
and  headed  east  for  the  dells  of  the 
Wisconsin,  whither  some  Winnebagoes 
offered  to  guide  and  hide  them.  The 
next  day  the  heart  of  the  old  man  smote 
him  for  having  left  his  people  to  their 
fate  and  he  returned  in  time  to  witness 
from  a neighboring  bluff  the  conclusion 
of  the  battle  of  the  Bad  Axe,  that 
struck  the  death-blow  to  the  British 
band.  With  a howl  of  rage  he  turned 
back  into  the  forest  and  fled. 

The  old  warrior  had  left  excellent  in- 


structions to  his  braves,  in  the  event  of 
the  arrival  of  the  white  army  by  land. 
Twenty  picked  Sacs  were  ordered  to 
stand  rear  guard  on  one  of  the  high 
bluffs  which  here  line  the  east  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  and,  when  engaged,  to 
fall  back  three  miles  up  the  river,  thus 
to  deceive  the  whites  as  to  the  location 
of  the  main  band  and  gain  time  for  the 
flight  of  the  latter  across  the  stream, 
which  was  progressing  slowly  with  but 
two  canoes  now  left  for  the  purpose. 

Atkinson’s  men  were  on  the  move  by 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  August  2. 
When  within  four  or  five  miles  of  the 
Sac  position,  the  decoys  were  encoun- 
tered. The  density  of  the  timber  ob- 
structing the  view,  and  the  twenty 
braves  being  widely  separated,  it  was 
supposed  that  Black  Hawk’s  main  force 
had  been  overtaken.  The  army  accord- 
ingly spread  itself  for  the  attack,  Alex- 
ander and  Posey  forming  the  right  wing, 
Henry  the  left,  and  Dodge  and  the  reg- 
ulars the  centre.  When  the  enemy 
retreated  up  the  river,  according  to 
programme,  the  centre  and  the  right 
wing  followed  quickly,  leaving  the  left 
wing — with  the  exception  of  one  of  its 
regiments  detailed  to  cover  the  rear — 
without  orders.  This  was  clearly  an 
affront  to  Henry,  Atkinson’s  design 
doubtless  being  to  crowd  him  out  of 
what  all  anticipated  would  be  the  clos- 
ing engagement  of  the  campaign,  and 
what  little  glory  might  come  of  it. 

But  the  fates  did  not  desert  the  brig- 
adier. Some  of  Ewing’s  spies,  attached 
to  his  command,  accidentally  discovered 
that  the  main  trail  of  the  fugitive 
band  was  lower  down  the  river  than 
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where  the  decoys  were  leading  the  army. 
Henry,  with  his  entire  force,  thereupon 
descended  a bluffin  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, and,  after  a gallant  charge  on 
foot  through  the  open  wooded  plateau 
between  the  base  of  the  bluff  and  the 
beach,  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  the 
main  body  of  three  hundred  warriors, 
which  was  about  the  number  of  the  at- 
tacking party.  A desperate  conflict 
ensued,  the  bucks  being  driven  from 
tree  to  tree  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
while  women  and  children  plunged 
madly  into  the  river,  many  of  them  to 
immediately  drown.  The  air  was  rent 
with  savage  yells  and  whoops,  with  the 
loud  cries  of  the  troopers  as  they  cheered 
each  other  on,  and  with  the  shrill  notes 
of  the  bugle  directing  the  details  of  the 
attack. 

It  was  fully  half  an  hour  after  Henry 
made  his  descent,  when  Atkinson,  hear- 
ing the  din  of  battle  in  his  rear,  came 
hastening  to  the  scene  with  the  centre 
and  right  wing,  driving  in  the  decoys 
and  stragglers  before  him,  thus  complet- 
ing the  corral.  The  carnage  now 
proceeded  more  fiercely  than  ever. 
The  red  men  fought  with  intense  des- 
peration, and,  though  weak  from  hunger, 
died  like  braves.  A few  escaped  through 
a broad  slough  to  a willow  island  which 
the  steamer  Warrior,  now  re-appearing 
on  the  river,  raked  from  end  to  end 
with  cannister.  This  was  followed  by  a 
wild  dash  through  the  mud  and  water 
by  a detachment  of  the  regulars  and  a 
few  of  Henry’s  and  Dodge’s  volunteers, 
who  ended  the  business  by  sweeping  the 
island  with  a bayonet  charge.  Some  of 
the  fugitives  succeeded  in  swimming  to 


the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  but 
many  were  drowned  on  the  way  orcooly 
picked  off  by  sharp-shooters,  who  exer- 
cised no  more  mercy  towards  squaws 
and  children  than  they  did  towards 
braves — treating  them  all  as  though  they 
were  rats  instead  of  human  beings. 

This  “ battle,”  or  massacre,  lasted 
three  hours.  It  was  a veritable  pan- 
demonium, filled  with  frightful  scenes 
of  bloodshed.  The  Indians  lost  one 
hundred  and  fifty  killed  outright,  while 
as  many  more  of  both  sexes  and 
all  ages  and  conditions  were  drowned 
— some  fifty  only  being  taken  prisoners 
and  they  mainly  women  and  children. 
About  three  hundred  of  the  band  crossed 
the  river  successfully  before  and  during 
the  struggle.  The  whites  lost  but  ten 
killed  and  seventeen  wounded. 

Those  of  the  Sacs  who  safely  regained 
the  west  bank  were  soon  set  upon  by  a 
party  of  one  hundred  Sioux,  under 
Wabasha,  sent  out  for  that  purpose  by 
General  Atkinson,  and  one-half  of  these 
helpless,  half-starved  non-combatants 
were  cruelly  slaughtered,  while  many 
others  died  of  exhaustion  and  wounds 
before  they  reached  those  of  their 
friends  who  had  been  wise  enough  to 
abide  by  Keokuk’s  peaceful  admoni- 
tions and  stay  at  home.  Thus,  out  of 
the  band  of  nearly  one  thousand  per- 
sons who  crossed  the  Mississippi  at  the 
Yellow  Banks,  in  April,  not  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  all  told,  lived  to 
tell  the  tragic  story  of  the  Black  Hawk 
war — a tale  fraught  with  dishonor  to  the 
American  name. 

The  rest  can  soon  be  told.  On  the 
seventh  of  August,  when  the  army  had 
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returned  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  General 
Winfield  Scott  arrived  and  assumed 
command,  discharging  the  volunteers 
the  following  day.  Cholera  among  his 
troops  had  detained  him  first  at  De- 
troit, then  at  Chicago  and  lastly  at 
Rock  Island,  nearly  one-fourth  of  his 
force  of  one  thousand  regulars  having 
died  with  the  pestilence.  Independent 
of  this,  the  American  loss  in  the  war, 
including  volunteers  and  settlers  killed 
in  the  irregular  skirmishes  and  in  mas- 
sacres, was  not  over  two  hundred  and 
fifty.  The  financial  cost  to  the  nation 
and  state  aggregated  nearly  two  millions 
of  dollars. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  August, 
Chsetar  and  One-eyed  De  Kauray,  two 
Winnebago  braves,  who  were  desirous 
of  emphasizing  their  newly  inspired 
loyalty  to  the  Americans,  delivered 
Black  Hawk  and  the  prophet  into  the 
hands  of  Agent  Street,  at  Prairie  du 
Chien.  They  had  found  the  conspira- 
tors on  the  west  side  of  the  Wisconsin 
river,  about  two  miles  above  the  site 
of  Kilbourn  City. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  September  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Jefferson 
barracks ; and  Black  Hawk,  the  prophet 
and  Neapope — who  had  been  captured 
later — were,  with  others,  kept  as  host- 
ages for  the  good  behavior  of  the  small 
remnant  of  the  British  band  and  their 
Winnebago  allies.  They  were  taken  to 
Washington,  in  April,  1833,  and  incar- 
cerated as  prisoners  of  war  in  Fortress 
Monroe  until  June  4,  when  they  were 
discharged.  After  visiting  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  the  east,  where  Black  Hawk 
was  much  lionized  and  given  an  adequate 


appreciation  of  the  power  and  resources 
of  the  whites,  the  party  returned  to  Fort 
Armstrong,  where  they  arrived  about 
the  first  of  August.  Here  Black  Hawk’s 
pride  was  completely  crushed,  he  being 
formally  transferred  by  the  military  au- 
thorities to  the  guardianship  of  his 
hated  rival,  Keokuk.  This  ceremony 
the  fallen  chief  regarded  as  an  irrepar- 
able insult,  which  he  nursed  with  much 
bitterness  during  the  rest  of  his  days. 

The  aged  warrior,  with  the  weight  of 
seventy-one  years  upon  his  whitened 
head,  finally  passed  away  on  the  third 
of  October,  1838,  at  his  home  on  a 
small  reservation  specially  set  apart  for 
him  and  his  personal  followers,  on  the 
Des  Moines  river,  in  Davis  county, 
Iowa.  In  July  of  the  following  year  a 
Lexington  physician  stole  his  body  from 
its  grave,  and  the  skeleton,  after  pass- 
ing through  several  ownerships,  was,  in 
1855,  consumed  in  a fire  which  de- 
stroyed the  collections  of  the  Burling- 
ton (Iowa)  Historical  society. 

Black  Hawk  was  an  indiscreet  man. 
His  troubles  were  brought  about  by  his 
lack  of  proper  mental  balance,  aided 
largely  by  untoward  circumstances. 
He  was  of  a highly  romantic  tempera- 
ment. He  was  carried  away  by  mere 
sentiment  and  so  weak  as  to  be  per- 
sistently deceived  by  tricksters.  But 
he  was  honest,  as  Indians  go — often 
more  honorable  than  those  who  were 
his  conquerors.  He  was,  above  all 
things,  a patriot.  The  year  before  his 
death,  in  a speech  to  a party  of  whites 
who  were  making  a holiday  hero  of 
him,  he  thus  forcibly  defended  his 
motives  : “ Rock  river  was  a beautiful 
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country.  I liked  my  town,  my  corn- 
fields and  the  home  of  my  people.  I 
fought  for  them.”  No  poet  could  have 
penned  for  him  a more  touching  epi- 
taph. 

Forbearance,  honorable  dealing  and 
the  exercise  of  sound  policy  upon  the 
part  of  the  whites  could  easily  have 
prevented  the  war,  with  its  enormous 
expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure. 
Squatters  had  been  allowed  to  violate 
treaty  obligations,  in  harassing  the  Sacs 
in  their  ancient  village  long  before 
the  government  had  sold  the  land  ; for 
six  thousand  dollars — a beggarly  sum 
to  use  in  securing  peace  with  a formid- 
able band  of  starving  savages,  grown 
desperate  from  ill-usage — Black  Hawk 
would  have  quietly  removed  his  people 
to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  in  1831, 
without  any  show  of  force;  at  Sycamore 
creek,  an  observance  of  one  of  the  old- 
est and  most  universally  established 
rules  of  war  would  have  procured  a 
peaceful  retreat  of  the  discouraged  in- 
vaders ; after  the  battle  of  Wisconsin 
Heights,  reasonable  prudence  in  keep- 
ing an  interpreter  in  camp,  in  a hostile 
country,  would  not  have  caused  Nea- 
pope’s  peaceful  mission  to  fail ; a hu- 
mane regard  for  the  ordinary  usages  of 
warfare,  on  the  part  of  the  reckless  sol- 
diers on  the  steamer  Warrior , at  the 
Bad  Axe,  would  have  secured  an  abject 
surrender  of  the  entire  hostile  band, 
which  was,  instead,  ruthlessly  butch- 
ered; while  the  sending  out  of  the  Sioux 
bloodhounds  upon  the  trail  of  the  few 
worn-out  fugitives,  in  the  very  country 
beyond  the  great  river  which  they  had 
been  persistently  ordered  to  occupy, 


capped  the  climax  of  a bloody  and 
costly  contest  characterized  on  our 
part  by  heartlessness,  bad  faith  and 
gross  mismanagement. 

It  is  generally  stated  in  the  published 
histories  of  those  states,  that  the  defeat 
of  Black  Hawk  opened  to  settlement 
northern  Illinois  and  the  southern  por- 
tion of  what  is  now  Wisconsin.  Unqual- 
ified, this  is  misleading.  It  doubtless 
proved  a powerful  agent  in  the  original 
development  of  that  enormous  and 
wealthy  section,  but  this  end  was  ac- 
complished indirectly.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  British  band  was  no  obstacle 
in  itself  to  legitimate  settlement,  the  fron- 
tiers of  which  were  far  removed  from 
Black  Hawk’s  village,  and  need  not  have 
crowded  it  for  some  years  to  come.  Ju- 
dicious treatment  would  at  any  time 
previous  to  1832  have  secured  the  per- 
manent and  contented  withdrawal  of  the 
Sacs  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
Although  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the 
excitable  condition  of  affairs  on  the 
border,  the  war  was  not  essential  as  a 
means  to  clear  the  path  of  civilization. 
What  it  did  accomplish  in  the  way  of 
territorial  development,  was  to  call 
national  attention,  in  a marked  manner, 
to  the  attractions  and  resources  of  a 
large  and  important  area  of  the  north- 
west. The  troops  acted  as  explorers  of 
a vast  tract  about  which  nothing  had 
been  hitherto  definitely  known  among 
white  men.  The  Sacs  themselves  were, 
previous  to  their  invasion,  unacquainted 
with  the  Rock  river  valley  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Kishwaukee,  and  had  but 
vague  notions  of  its  swamps  and  lakes, 
gathered  from  their  Winnebago  guides 
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who  alone  were  fairly  well  informed  on 
the  subject.  From  Wisconsin  Heights  to 
the  Bad  Axe,  every  foot  of  the  trackless 
way  was  as  unknown,  even  from  hear- 
say, to  the  Sacs  and  their  pursuers  as 
the  interior  of  Africa  was  to  Stanley 
when  he  first  groped  his  way  across  the 
dark  continent.  During  and  immedi- 
ately following  the  war,  the  newspapers 
of  the  eastern  states  were  filled  with  de- 
scriptions, more  or  less  florid,  of  the 
scenic  charms  of  and  the  possibilities  for 
extractive  industries  in  the  Rock  river 
valley,  the  groves  and  prairies  on  every 
hand,  the  park-like  region  of  the  Four 
lakes,  the  Wisconsin  river  highlands, 
and  the  picturesque  mountains,  and  al- 
most impenetrable  forests  of  western 
Wisconsin.  Books  and  pamphlets  were 
issued  from  the  press  by  the  score,  giving 
sketches  of  the  war  and  accounts  of  the 
newly  discovered  paradise  : crude  pub- 
lications, curiously  filled,  as  a rule,  with 
gross  narrative  and  descriptive  errors, 
and  to-day  practically  unknown  except 


to  historical  specialists.  But  they  did 
the  work,  in  their  own  way  and  season, 
of  thoroughly  advertising  the  country 
and  at  once  attracted  a tide  of  immi- 
gration thither.  There  necessarily  fol- 
lowed, in  due  time,  the  opening  to  sale 
of  public  lands  heretofore  reserved  and 
the  purchase  of  what  remaining  territory 
was  still  in  the  possession  of  Indian 
tribes.  Again,  the  decisive  result  of  the 
war  completely  humbled  the  spirit  of 
the  mischief-making  Winnebagoes,  so 
that  they  never  resumed  their  arrogant 
tone,  and  were  quite  content  to  allow 
the  affair  to  remain  the  last  of  the  Indian 
uprisings  in  either  Illinois  or  Wisconsin. 
This  incidental  crushing  of  the  Winne- 
bagoes and  the  broad  and  liberal  adver- 
tising given  to  the  extended  theater  of 
disturbance,  were  therefore  the  two  prac- 
tical and  immediate  results  of  the  Black 
Hawk  war,  the  consequence  of  which 
was  to  at  once  give  to  the  development  of 
the  new  territory  an  enormous  impetus. 

Reuben  G.  Thwaites. 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONSTRUCTION  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 


The  constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  in  many  respects  anomalous.  Many 
governments  have,  indeed,  existed  under 
written  forms,  in  the  nature  of  compacts, 
articles  of  federation  and  the  like.  But 
up  to  the  time  our  constitution  was 
adopted,  no  great  people  with  a con- 
scious purpose  of  overcoming  great 
elements  of  disunion  and  of  making  of 
themselves  a mighty  nation,  had  pre- 


pared for  themselves  a written  form  ofj 
government.  Even  in  that  day  when 
social  and  practical  philosophers  dwelt 
constantly  on  the  theory  of  a social 
compact  as  the  origin  of  all  govern- 
ment, such  attempts  were  regarded  as 
visionary  and  impracticable,  the  work  of 
doctrinaires  rather  than  of  wise  states- 
men. But  the  necessity  that  dictated 
this  instrument  was  imperative,  and  so 
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well  was  it  responded  to  that  it  yielded 
what  Gladstone  has  called  “ the  most 
wonderful  work  ever  struck  off  at  a 
given  time  by  the  brain  and  purpose  of 
man.”  Many  of  those  who  did  the 
most  effective  work  in  the  great  con- 
vention were  reproached  with  a strong 
leaning  toward  the  British  constitution, 
and  to  every  one  trained  in  the  noble 
system  of  English  law  such  a leaning 
was  most  natural.  That  government, 
based  upon  a series  of  great  statutes  from 
Magna  Charta  down  to  the  present  day, 
and  upon  a vast  body  of  precedents  ac- 
cumulated during  the  long  history  of  the 
country,  was  but  the  embodiment  of  the 
genius  of  English  la'#  It  possessed  on 
its  face  an  elasticity  which  fitly  subserved 
the  ends  of  progress,  and  a fixity  which 
had  proved  an  unfailing  barrier  to  the 
aggressions  of  tyranny.  That  this  was 
fully  appreciated  by  the  great  lawyers 
is  certain.  But  some  of  them  were 
moved  by  other  considerations  than  the 
mere  insurance  of  national  strength. 
The  great  chancellor  of  New  Jersey 
could  not  forget  that  there  was  danger 
that  the  individual  existence  of  his  own 
state  might  be  swallowed  up  in  the  cen- 
tral government.  Other  representatives 
of  the  smaller  states  readily  adopted 
the  same  views,  and  of  the  least  en- 
croachment upon  the  privileges  and 
prerogatives  of  their  states  they  were 
exceedingly  jealous.  Many  and  varied 
were  the  interests  brought  together  in 
the  endeavor  to  fix  in  a single  instru- 
ment the  whole  force  and  scope  of  the 
central  government,  and  very  difficult 
was  the  task  of  so  limiting  and  defining 
its  powers  that  the  future  should  know 


no  problem,  save  the  simple  one  of  how 
to  live  worthy  of  so  perfect  a system. 

Doubtless  the  makers  of  the  consti- 
tution gave  little  thought  to  those  who 
should  come  after  them,  not  with  open 
alterations  and  changes — for  they  pro- 
vided for  all  such  things — but  merely 
with  constructions  and  explanations  of 
their  work.  Surely,  however,  it  must 
have  suggested  itself  to  some  of  them, 
for  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  legal 
procedure  the  construction  of  statutory 
enactments  is  necessarily  familar.  Very 
few  important  statutes  escape  attempts 
to  wrest  them  from  their  right  meaning, 
to  introduce  new  ideas  into  them  and 
to  make  the  simplest  language  ambigu- 
ous. The  test  of  the  skillful  draughts- 
man has  ever  been  the  immunity  of  his 
state  papers  from  construction  and  of 
his  legal  acts  from  litigation.  Such  a 
masterhand  as  Thomas  Jefferson’s  drew 
paper  after  paper  that  to  this  day  know 
no  glosses  or  constructive  decisions. 
Surely,  it  might  have  beeft  hoped  that 
this  document  might  escape  and  prove 
so  rounded  in  form  and  so  close  of  tex- 
ture that  the  most  tenacious  mosses 
and  lichens  might  despair  of  finding 
lodgment  upon  it.  But  what  the  perfec- 
tion of  its  draught  would  seem  to  have 
precluded  the  immensity  of  the  interests 
involved  and  the  extreme  diversity  of 
views  to  be  satisfied  early  effected. 

Had  it  escaped  opposition  until  it 
was  adopted  and  the  nation  had  begun 
its  life  under  it,  then,  indeed,  the  re- 
sult might  have  been  different.  But  it 
failed  to  commend  itself  to  the  whole 
people,  and  its  initial  struggle  was  for 
its  very  existence.  To  secure  its  adop- 
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tion  it  was  necessary  to  enter  largely 
into  the  most  careful  and  thorough  ex- 
position of  its  import  and  of  its  claims 
upon  the  people  for  adoption.  This  led 
to  the  first  great  series  of  constructive 
glosses  comprised  in  the  Federalist,  and 
written  almost  entirely  by  two  of  the 
leading  spirits  in  the  convention  that 
gave  it  birth.  This  exposition  was  sin- 
gularly systematic  and  complete,  and  is 
to  this  day  the  great  repository  of  the 
principles  of  one  great  school.  Hamil- 
ton had  leaned  to  the  extreme  of  cen- 
tralization. The  English  polity  was 
constantly  before  his  eyes,  and  his  in- 
clinations led  him  to  conform  the  one 
system  to  the  other  as  far  as  the  very 
different  circumstances  would  allow. 
There  was,  indeed,  one  great  check 
upon  him.  He  wrote  to  persuade  those 
opposed,  both  to  the  constitution  itself 
and  to  that  British  system  which  he  so 
approved.  Had  he  been  in  the  act  of 
formulating  a series  of  laws  of  con- 
struction to  *guide  his  own  followers  in 
the  still  unknown  future  when  Federal- 
ism and  Republicanism  were  to  be 
pitted  against  each  other  in  a bitter 
faction  fight,  doubtless  the  treatment 
he  would  have  adopted  would  have 
been  far  other.  The  value  to  students 
of  the  constitution  would  have  been,  on 
the  other  hand,  far  less.  Madison,  so 
soon  to  be  arrayed  on  the  opposite  side 
of  every  question,  was  now  no  check 
upon  Hamilton  in  his  execution  of  the 
major  part  of  the  work.  He  was  very 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  scheme 
and  method  of  the  Federalist,  and, 
indeed,  though  for  so  long  a time  the 
shadow  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  he  showed  in 


his  last  years,  when  the  weight  of  that 
dominant  spirit  was  removed,  the  same 
tendencies  towards  a vigorous  central 
power  which  characterized  his  more 
independent  early  life. 

When  once  the  constitution  was 
adopted,  all  theorizing  was  forgotten  in 
the  absorbing  wrork  of  testing  by  prac- 
tical trial  the  working  of  the  new  instru- 
ment. It  was  a tremendous  task.  A 
complete  new  form  of  government  was 
to  be  put  to  work  upon  the  wreck  of  a 
similar  federation  that  had  died  of  inan- 
ition. The  most  hopeful  stood  with 
anxious  hearts  and  wraited  the  result. 
The  influence  of  Washington  gave  the 
undertaking  the  p^ple’s  confidence,  the 
genius  of  Hamilton  put  it  upon  a sound 
financial  basis,  the  wisdom  and  restraint 
of  the  whole  people  gave  it  the  needed 
opportunity  to  get  under  way,  and 
while  the  whole  world  watched  and 
wondered  the  distracted  and  war-worn 
colonies  took  their  place  in  the  sister- 
hood of  nations. 

But  even  the  powers  of  Washington 
were  too  feeble  to  prevent  the  radical 
differences  of  opinion  among  men,  states 
and  sections  from  growing  into  discus- 
sion as  trial  grew  into  success.  The 
last  days  of  his  administration  were 
turbid  with  partisan  strife  and  troubled 
with  the  vilest  personal  criticism.  No 
sooner  had  Washington  retired  from 
office  than  all  the  smothered  fires  burst 
forth.  It  is  difficult  at  this  day  to  un- 
derstand the  tremendous  effect  of  for- 
eign sympathies  in  moulding  the  feel- 
ings and  political  conduct  of  all  men  at 
that  time.  Whether  a man  sided  with 
France  or  England  determined  his  po- 
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litical  status.  This  really  had  its  raison 
d'etre  not  in  any  real  love  for  the  two 
countries  but  rather  to  the  fact  that  the 
one  was  in  the  course  of  a struggle  for 
liberty  and  democracy,  while  the  other 
was  the  object  of  a dislike  naturally  en- 
gendered by  the  bitter  struggle  of  the 
Revolution,  and  was  now  the  ready  ex- 
ample of  effective  free  government 
under  a strong  head.  The  country 
was  already  split  into  two  hostile 
camps.  The  administration  still  held 
the  honorable  appellation  of  Federalist, 
won  in  the  fight  for  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution.  The  opposition  had  as 
yet  only  a negative  existence  ; they  were 
without  a name  or  a platform.  In  this 
case  they  had  thrust  upon  them  the 
distasteful  epithet  of  Anti-federalist, 
distasteful  alike  for  its  older  associa- 
tion and  its  negative  character.  For  a 
platform  they  as  yet  simply  opposed  the 
administration.  This  would  plainly 
never  do.  The  leaders  saw  it  was 
necessary  to  form  a nucleus  or  they 
could  never  hope  to  play  the  important 
part  in  the  country  to  which  they 
aspired.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  particularly 
active  in  this  matter,  and  his  endeavors 
to  convert  these  freelances  into  a party 
soon  won  for  him  the  position  of  ac- 
knowledged leader. 

Mr.  Adams  was  by  nature  incapable 
of  mere  policy.  He  well  nigh  justified 
Franklin’s  famous  saying,  that  he  was 
“always  an  honest  man,  often  a wise 
one,  but  sometimes  wholly  out  of  his 
senses.”  Instead  of  beginning  a concil- 
iatory course  toward  the  fast  growing 
opposition,  he  was  only  more  severe  upon 
the  party  he  disagreed  with  because 


they  persisted  in  their  opposition.  It 
was  a bad  omen  that  he  should  have 
opened  his  career  as  chief  executive 
with  the  declaration  that  the  French 
Revolution,  the  darling  of  every  Anti- 
federalist, “ possessed  not  one  principle 
in  common  ” with  our  own.  Things 
went  from  bad  to  worse.  The  opposi- 
tion grew  fiercer,  the  administration  but 
the  more  determined.  The  high-handed 
measures  of  the  Federalists  finally  cul- 
minated in  the  passage  of  the  two  acts 
known  as  the  alien  and  sedition  laws. 
They  were  painfully  extreme  measures. 
No  one  can  be  found  to-day  to  justify 
them,  and  they  brought  an  inevitable 
doom  upon  the  party  that  proposed  and 
carried  them.  Throughout  the  country 
they  awoke  murmurs.  Not  even  staunch 
Federal  New.  England  was  free  from  them, 
Kentucky  and  Virginia  broke  out  into 
open  clamor,  vague,  inarticulate,  blind 
at  first — vain  mouthings  of  local  assem- 
blies got  hastily  together — but  growing 
daily  more  and  more  audible  and  soon 
to  become  so  fairly  set  forth  in  good 
plain  Anglo  Saxon  that  all  men  should 
take  note  of  them  then  and  for  a long 
time  to  come.  Mr.  Jefferson,  ever  on  the 
alert,  did  not  miss  this  great  opportunity. 
In  the  cavilling  and  complaining  at  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  a set  of 
amendments  was  finally  precipitated 
from  the  turgid  mass  sent  up  by  the  vari- 
ous states.  Out  of  these — ten  in  num- 
ber— the  last,  merely  a better  ordered 
form  of  one  substantially  suggested  by 
Massachusetts,  Virginia,  both  Carolinas 
and  the  minorities  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland,  declared  that  <‘the  powers, 
not  granted  to  the  United  States  by  the 
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constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  respec- 
tively and  to  the  people.”  This  was  but 
a formulation  of  a very  obvious  truth, 
but  it  was  now  to  be  endlessly  quoted 
as  the  great  back-bone  of  the  new  school 
of  construction;  for  “ states’  rights” 
was  now  about  to  be  formally  promul- 
gated. Various  local  bodies  in  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  set  forth  in  lengthy  reso- 
lutions that  the  alien  and  sedition  acts 
were  unconstitutional.  Mr.  Jefferson 
and  his  compeers  laid  hold  of  these  man- 
ifestations of  feeling  and  proceeded  to 
form  a programme  for  the  winter  cam- 
paign. John  Breckinridge,  a prominent 
Anti-federalist  of  Kentucky  and  soon  to 
become  the  leader  of  the  party  in  that 
state,  went  to  Virginia  in  the  autumn  of 
this  year,  1798,  and  held  a consultation 
with  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Colonel  Wilson 
Carey  Nicholas  on  this  subject.  Colonel 
Nicholas  was  then  a young  man.  In 
after  years  he  became  governor  of  the 
state  and  was  even  now  ^prominent  and 
highly  connected.*  Unfortunately  we 
are  not  sufficiently  informed  of  what 
took  place  at  this  meeting.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son has  claimed  that  he  drew  a set  of 

* He  was  the  son  of  the  distinguished  Robert  Car- 
ter Nicholas.  His  eldest  brother,  George  Nicholas, 
played  an  important  part  on  the  side  of  the  consti- 
tution in  the  Virginia  convention , after  which  he  re- 
moved to  Kentucky,  where  he  was  prominent  in  all 
the  affairs  of  that  state  and  the  greatest  rival  of  Mr. 
Breckinridge  at  the  bar  and  in  the  forum.  Another 
brother,  John  Nicholas,  was  now  in  congress,  having 
been  elected  to  the  place  that  Mr.  Breckinridge  re- 
signed when  he  removed  from  Virginia  to  Kentucky 
some  time  before.  He  was  inclined  towards  Feder- 
alism and  thereby  hampered  in  Virginia,  but  he  was 
opposed  to  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  and  his  most 
memorable  achievement  was  his  speech  in  favor  of 
their  repeal. 


resolutions  and  entrusted  them  to  Mr. 
Breckinridge  to  present  to  his  legisla- 
ture. The  only  resolutions  found  in  Mr. 
Jefferson’s  papers  differ  radically  from 
those  passed  in  Kentucky,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  this  meeting  did  no  more  than 
fix  a general  line  of  action,  and  lead  to  a 
tentative  set  of  resolutions  which  Mr. 
Breckinridge  afterwards  altered  on  his 
own  responsibility.  About  this  time 
Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  to  Mr.  Madison  urg- 
ing that  he  prepare  a similar  set  for  the 
Virginia  house.  This  was  done  and  the 
draft  entrusted  to  John  Taylor  of  Caro- 
lina, to  be  introduced  into  that  house. 
On  the  tenth  day  of  November,  1788, 
the  resolutions  were  introduced  into  the 
Kentucky  house,  and  being  passed  al- 
most unanimously,  were  concurred  in  by 
the  senate  on  the  thirteenth  of  the  same 
month  and  promptly  approved  by  the 
governor.  The  Virginia  resolutions 
passed  the  house  on  the  twenty-first  of 
December,  and  were  concurred  in  on 
the  twenty-fourth  of  the  same  month. 
Mr.  Madison,  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, written  shortly  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  resolutions,  expressed  it  as 
his  opinion  that  they  ought  to  be  some- 
what general  in  terms,  so  that  other 
states  concurring  in  substance  would 
not  be  deterred  from  responding  to  them 
from  any  phraseology  which  they  might 
think  extreme.* 

In  pursuance  of  this  policy  the  tone 
of  these  resolutions  is  much  milder 
than  that  of  the  resolutions  adopted  in 
Kentucky,  and  these  again  are  milder 
than  the  draught  found  among  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson’s papers.  Mr.  Madison’s  expres- 

* Madison’s  Works,  Vol.  II.  p.  149. 
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sion  is  that  the  states  are  bound  to  “ in- 
terpose,” while  Mr.  Jefferson’s  draught 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  upon  the 
assumption  of  powers  by  the  general 
government  “ which  have  not  been  del- 
egated, a nullification  of  the  act  is  the 
rightful  remedy,  that  every  state  has  a 
natural  right  in  cases  not  within  the 
compact  [casus  non  fcederis~\  to  nullify 
of  their  own  authority  all  assumptions  of 
power  by  others  within  their  limits.”  * 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  none 
of  these  words  had  as  yet  any  peculiar 
meaning  attached  to  them  such  as  they 
came  to  have  in  later  times.  The  sim- 
ple intent  of  the  various  sets  of  resolu- 
tions was  to  enter  a formal  and  vigor- 
ous protest  against  the  high-handed 
measures  then  being  carried  through 
congress,  to  demand  a repeal  of  those 
already  passed,  and  by  inducing  the 
other  states  to  unite  in  the  protest  to 
render  the  repetition  of  such  measures 
impossible,  or  at  least  hazardous.  This 
was  the  ostensible  purport  of  these  re- 
solves. Behind  all  this  it  seems  highly 
probable  that  they  were  intended  for 
the  immediate  party  purposes  of  the 
Anti-federalists,  or,  more  strictly,  of  the 
Jeffersonians.  They  were  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  a platform  in  the  coming  con- 
test. There  was  probably  no  notion 
of  pressing  the  matter  to  extremities  at 
this  time.  Mr.  Jefferson  himself  says 
in  a letter  to  Mr.  Madison  (in  the  inter- 
val between  the  passage  of  the  Ken- 
tucky and  Virginia  resolutions),  on  No- 
vember 17,  1798:  “I  enclose  you  a 

draft  of  the  Kentucky  resolutions.  I 
think  we  shall  distinctly  affirm  all  the 

* Jefferson’s  Works,  Ed.  1853,  Vol.  IX,  p.  469. 


important  principles  they  contain  so  as 
to  hold  to  that  ground  in  future,  and 
leave  the  matter  in  such  a train  as  that 
we  may  not  be  committed  absolutely  to 
push  the  matter  to  extremities,  and  yet 
may  be  free  to  push  as  far  as  events  will 
render  prudent.”  J Under  date  of  No- 
vember 26,  he  wrote  to  John  Taylor, 
who  introduced  the  measure  : “ For  the 
present  I should  be  for  resolving  the 
Alien  and  Sedition  laws  to  be  against 
the  constitution  and  merely  void ; and 
I would  not  do  anything  at  this  moment 
which  would  commit  us  further,  but 
reserve  ourselves  to  shape  our  future 
measures  or  no  measures  by  the  events 
which  may  happen.  J ” In  the  view  of 
one  great  party,  at  least,  a principle  of 
constitutional  construction  had  been 
declared  and  the  time  was  not  ripe  for 
pushing  matters  to  extremities. 

The  resolutions  themselves  are  too 
well  known  to  require  citing  here.  A 
few  words  upon  the  obvious  questions  in 
regard  to  them  will,  however,  be  neces- 
sary. The  first  of  these  is  naturally 
what  exactly  was  the  intent  of  these 
resolutions.  Mr.  Madison  declares  that 
when  the  central  government  transcends 
its  powers,  then  the  states  shall  “ inter- 
pose.” What  he  meant  by  this,  he, 
himself,  declares  in  1835  to  have  been 
that  when  the  constitutional  compact 
shall  have  been  exceeded  in  a dangerous 
and  deliberate  manner,  that  then  the 
states  shall,  not  singly,  but  the  whole, 
or  a majority  of  them,  interpose  in  the 
constitutional  manner,  i.  e.,  by  means 
of  popular  conventions,  to  declare  the 

^Jefferson’s  Works,  IV,  p.  258. 
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action  of  the  general  government 
void,  and  if  necessary  to  reposses  them- 
selves of  their  original  rights  as  sovereign 
states.  This  is,  perhaps,  a consistent 
interpretation,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that 
it  was  not  more  distinctly  expressed ; 
but  then  it  was  said  at  the  time  that 
these  resolutions  were  meant  to  be  vague 
generalizations.  Von  Halst  long  ago 
pointed  out  that  the  word  “ interpose,” 
really  carried  all  the  force  of  “ nullify.”* 
It  is,  moreover,  apparent  that  Mr. 
Madison  must  have  radically  changed 
his  position  from  that  of  1787,  seeing 
that  he  did  not*  think  the  states  truly 
sovereign  in  their  individual  capacity 
at  the  time  of  the  drawing  up  of  the 
constitution.  There  have  been  those 
who  have  doubted  whether  he  had  not 
suffered  another  change  of  view  between 
that  time  and  the  time  of  this  explana- 
tion— brought  about  by  the  growth  of 
nullification  pure  and  simple  in  South 
Carolina. 

The  Kentucky  resolutions,  while  de- 
claring plainly  and  without  mincing  of 
words  that  these  laws  were  unconstitu- 
tional and  therefore  void  and  of  no 
force,  are  yet  open  to  the  same  interpre- 
tation that  Mr.  Madison  puts  upon  his 
own ; -and  he  claims  the  same  for  them, 
and,  indeed,  it  is  far  from  improbable 
that  this  was  what  was  intended.  The 
gravest  doubt  that  has  been  cast  upon 
this  theory  arises  from  some  of  the  ex- 
pressions used  by  Mr.  Breckinridge  in 
the  resolutions  of  the  Kentucky  house 
of  representatives  in  1799  ; but  in  the 
debate  upon  the  resolutions  of  1798  his 

* ‘ History  United  States,’  Vol.  I,  pp.  146-8  et 
seq\ 


remarks  tend  to  confirm  the  interpreta- 
tion offered  by  Mr.  Madison.f  It  is 
highly  probable  that  in  that  day  the 
absurdity  of  all  attempt  to  nullify  on 
the  part  of  a single  state  was  patent. 
To  such  clear-headed  statesmen  as  the 
leaders  in  this  affair,  it  was  no  doubt  a 
a question  admitting  of  little  discussion 
that  when  a proper  occasion  for  such 
action  arose,  one  state  could  not  stand 
alone.  Surely,  with  the  confidence  they 
had  in  the  people,  with  their  extreme 
Democratic  notions,  this  must  have  been 
so. 

From  this  point  of  view  there  was  lit- 
tle to  shrink  from.  The  constitution 
had  then  been  in  operation  some  nine 
years.  They  had  themselves  been 
among  the  authors  and  advocates  of  it. 
The  men  they  spoke  to  were  the  very 
men  who  had  given  it  the  sanction  req- 
uisite to  its  effectuation.  To  them  it 
was  not  sacred  as  it  has  since  grown  to 
every  loyal  heart  in  this  great  nation. 
It  was  the  work  of  their  hands;  it  was 
as  yet  only  on  trial ; if  it  failed,  was  it  a 
sacrilege  to  amend  it  here  and  there, 
provided  it  was  done  decently  and  in 
order  by  the  same  means  by  which  it 
was  originally  made  and  put  into  effect? 
A fair  allowance  for  the  differences  in 
judgment  may  make  this  a venial  of- 
fense, but  it  cannot  clear  it  from 
all  imputations  of  inferior  statecraft. 
Others  saw  then  with  fear  and  tremb- 
ling what  the  result  might  be.  This 
principle,  if  it  were  true,  might  well  lead 
to  endless  tinkering  with  the  constitu- 
tion, or  at  least  to  attempts  to  that  end, 

+ The  Frankfort  Kentucky  Paladium,  Nov.  20, 
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and  a spirit  of  unrest  among  the  people 
as  its  least  dangerous  results.  But  far 
worse  things  might  well  spring  from  it, 
and,  indeed,  these  very  resolutions  be- 
came the  fulcrum  of  the  lever  whereby  it 
was  sought  to  overturn  the  Union. 
Washington  was  one  of  those  who 
looked  and  trembled.  In  a letter  to  La 
Fayette,  written  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
December,  1798,  he  says  : “ The  con- 

stitution according  to  their  interpreta- 
tion of  it  would  be  a mere  cipher.”  And 
again,  he  wrote  to  Patrick  Henry  : 
“ Measures  are  systematically  and  per- 
tinaciously pursued  which  must  event- 
ually dissolve  the  Union  or  produce  co- 
ercion.” * 

There  is  another  argument  that  goes 
to  show  that  we  have  rightly  divined 
the  meaning  of  those  who  drew  these 
papers.  They  were  a protest  against 
the  laws  and  at  the  same  time  an  invi- 
tation to  the  other  States  to  join  them 
in  this  protest  and  thereby  secure  the 
repeal  of  the  laws.  The  address  of  the 
other  states  was  responded  to  by  eight, 
all  of  them  delivering  adverse  replies 
except  the  two  states  involved,  who  re- 
plied favorably  to  each  other.  Thus 
seven  states  gave  a decided  negative. 
These  were  the  New  England  States, 
New  York  and  Delaware.  Mr.  Madi- 
son says  in  a letter  at  this  time  that  it 
was  understood  that  North  Carolina 
was  about  to  reply  adversely.  This, 
however,  she  did  not  do,  but  with  six 
others  remained  silent.  The  seed  fell 
on  bad  ground.  When  this  was  seen  it 
was  at  first  decided  to  say  no  more,  but 
by  Mr.  Jefferson’s  advice  a “ solemn 

* ‘Washington’s  Works,’  Vol.  XI,  pp.  378-398. 


protest  ” was  made  by  resolution  in 
Kentucky,  by  Mr.  Madison’s  report  in 
Virginia,  and  the  matter  was  suffered  to 
drop.  Whether  anything  further  might 
have  resulted  had  the  Federalists  been 
able  to  push  matters  to  extremes,  is 
an  empty  speculation.  Mr.  Jefferson 
claimed  that  the  matter  was  left  open, 
and  that  the  series  of  resolutions  formu- 
lated a doctrine  which  he  was  prepared 
to  make  his  political  creed.  The  result 
was  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  laws 
and  the  election  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the 
Presidency.  The  first  alternative,  the 
appeal  to  congress,  succeeded ; there 
was  no  need  for  further  action.  More- 
over, so  complete  was  the  overthrow  of 
the  opponents  of  the  new  party  that  for 
many  years  to  come  it  had  no  grievance. 
As  the  favorite  dogma  of  the  ruling 
power,  “ states’  rights  ” was  now  to  be 
constantly  proclaimed  as  the  great  rule 
of  constitutional  construction  and  the 
great  check  upon  the  central  govern- 
ment— to  be  proclaimed,  indeed,  but 
violated  and  set  aside  whenever  con- 
venient, as  for  instance  in  the  case  of 
the  Louisiana  purchase  and  the  later 
expenditures  for  internal  improvements. 

The  replies  from  the  states  denying 
the  truth  of  the  propositions  set  forth 
in  these  resolutions  relied  mainly  on 
the  argument  that  the  judiciary  branch 
of  the  general  government  was  the 
proper  repository  under  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  powers  to  judge  of  infrac- 
tions and  violations  of  the  constitution, 
or  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  states. 
This  has  been  the  position  ever  since 
occupied  by  the  supporters  of  the 
theory  held  by  the  old  Federalist  party 
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and  generally  known  as  loose  construc- 
tionists, which  term,  however,  does  not 
convey  a fair  idea  of  their  position.  In 
answer  to  the  argument  that  the  judic- 
iary, itself  part  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, cannot  be  made  a judge  of  differ- 
ences between  that  government  and  the 
individual  states,  it  has  generally  been 
judged  sufficient  to  reply  that  the  func- 
tions of  the  judiciary  are  completely 
distinct  and  separate  from  those  of  the 
legislative  branch,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
checks  imposed  upon  that  branch  and 
upon  the  executive  in  connection  with 
it,  and  that  it  was  called  into  being 
largely  for  this  very  purpose.  The  fact 
that  the  same  political  complexion,  so 
they  argue,  may  belong  to  two  or  all 
branches  of  the  government  cannot 
vitiate  the  fact  that  in  the  judiciary  w^as 
reposed  this  power,  nor  can  this  power 
be  usurped  or  taken  away  without  a 
palpable  violation  of  the  constitution 
and  subversion  of  the  government.* 
Thus  by  the  passage  of  these  resolu- 
tions was  the  great  political  contest  in- 
augurated. The  Kentucky  resolutions, 
both  on  account  of  their  superior  deci- 
sion and  the  authority  lent  by  Mr. 
Jefferson’s  relation  to  them,  have  been 
most  frequently  referred  to  as  the  ex- 
ponents of  the  doctrine  of  “ states’ 
rights.”  It  therefore  came  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  they  were  the  authority 
for  any  statement  to  make  that  state- 
ment command  respect  as  one  side  of  a 
great  debatable  question.  In  this  lies 
the  singular  importance  of  this  docu- 

*  For  replies  of  the  states  see  ‘Eliot’s  Debates,’ 
Vol.  IV,  where  may  be  found,  also,  the  resolutions  of 
1798-99,  and  ‘ Madison’s  Report  ’ of  1800. 


ment,  an  importance  that  hardly  at- 
taches to  any  other  enactment  of  any 
state  legislature,  or,  indeed,  to  any  act 
of  any  body  after  the  initiation  of  the 
government. 

Singularly  enough  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
Mr.  Breckinridge  were  destined  to  be 
the  principal  actors  in  the  first  testing 
of  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  resolu- 
tions of  1798,  and,  even  more  singularly, 
they  were  to  be  opposed.  This  hap- 
pened in  the  autumn  of  1803,  and  was 
in  connection  with  the  purchase  and 
occupation  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  now  President,  and  Mr.  Brecken- 
ridge  in  the  senate  and  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  administration  in  that 
body.  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was  generally 
honest  enough  to  see  just  where  the 
logical  deductions  from  his  theories  led, 
and  yet  much  given  to  yielding  theory 
to  the  urging  of  any  stern  practical 
necessity,  judged  it  necessary  to  have 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution  au- 
thorizing the  acquisition  of  foreign  ter- 
ritory since  the  constitution  is  silent 
on  that  point.  Three  important  letters 
on  this  subject  may  be  read  in  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson’s works  to  Mr.  Breckinridge, J 
Mr.  Madison J and  Mr.  Lincoln, § of 
dates  August  12,  25  and  30,  respectively. 
In  the  letters  to  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr. 
Lincoln  he  gives  drafts  of  what  he  thinks 
would  be  proper,  both  of  which  give 
authority  to  acquire  Florida  also.  They 
differ  considerably  and  are  plainly  ten- 
tative. He  again  wrote  to  Mr.  Breck- 
inridge on  the  thirteenth  of  August,  and 

+ ‘ Jefferson’s  Works,’  Vol.  IV,  p.  498. 
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a draft  (in  Mr.  Jefferson’s  hand)  of  an 
amendment  on  this  subject,  found  among 
the  Breckinridge  papers,  may  have  been 
enclosed  at  this  time.  There  are  some 
reasons  to  think,  however,  that  it  was 
sent  to  Mr.  Breckinridge  in  April,  1806, 
when  he  was  attorney-general,  and  that 
it  was  the  result  of  an  unsettled  opinion 
on  the  part  of  the  President.  This  is 
the  simplest  form  of  the  draught,  and 
well  illustrates  Mr.  Jefferson’s  position. 
It  reads  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  By  the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  two-thirds  of  both  houses 
concurring,  that  the  following  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  be  proposed  to  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  states,  which,  when  ratified 
by  three-fourths  of  the  said  legislatures,  shall  be  valid 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  a part  of  the  said  con- 
stitution: Lousiana,  as  ceded  by  France  to  the 

United  States,  is  made  a part  of  the  United  States. 

Whatever  qualms  of  conscience  Mr. 
Jefferson  may  have  felt,  his  agitation  of 
the  question  died  away  without  effecting 
anything.  Mr.  Breckinridge  seems  to 
have  squarely  differed  with  him  on  the 
question.  If  this  was  so,  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  he  reconciled  it  with  his  posi- 
tion in  ’98.  There  was  one  reason  that 
might  well  have  deterred  a party  leader 
in  congress  from  offering  such  an 
amendment.  The  proposing  of  such 
an  amendment  would  have  been  an  im- 
plied admission  that  such  an  amend- 
ment was  requisite  to  make  the  pur- 
chase valid.  It  would  require  two- 
thirds  of  both  houses  to  carry  it,  and 
it  was  most  doubtful  if  such  a vote 
could  be  obtained.  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote 
urgent  letters  to  the  leading  Democrats 
impressing  on  them  the  necessity  of  the 
presence  of  every  friend  of  the  treaty. 


Now,  if  the  measure  failed  in  this  form, 
it  would  be  a complete  loss  of  the  whole 
negotiation.  Although  the  Federalist 
party  had  become  almost  completely 
shattered,  they  still  held  a strong  min- 
ority in  congress,  and  the  trial  would 
have  been  hazardous.  As  the  event 
proved,  only  one  Federalist,  General 
Dayton,  voted  for  the  treaty.  Hence 
it  was  that  at  the  very  outset  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  resolutions  of  1798  were 
neglected  if  not  repudiated.  There  is 
some  ground  for  believing  that  Mr. 
Breckinridge  considered  the  second 
clause  of  section  three,  article  four  to  con- 
tain an  implied  authority  to  acquire  ter- 
ritory, insomuch  as  it  gave  to  congress 
“ the  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting 
the  territory  or  other  property  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States.”  This  is  per- 
haps reasonable,  and  yet  hardly  the 
natural  ground  for  the  advocate  of  the 
resolutions  of  1798  to  take.  The  Presi- 
dent, in  consequence  of  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  on  him,  gave  way,  and 
about  the  time  that  the  matter  came 
up,  being  still  in  a state  of  unrest,  he 
shifted  his  ground,  and  Mr.  Gallatin,  at 
his  request,  wrote  to  Mr.  Breckinridge 
in  the  senate  chamber  : 

Dear  Sir : I send  in  the  shape  of  a bill  the  sub- 

stance of  which  [what  ?]  the  President  seems  to  think 
necessary  in  order  to  authorize  him  to  occupy  and 
temporarily  govern  Louisiana.  Will  you  consult 
with  your  friends  and  decide  whether  authority  be 
necessary,  and,  if  so,  what  form  should  be  given  it  ? 

Yours  truly, 

Albert  Gallatin. 

Thursday  evening.* 

The  enclosed  bill  is  not  sufficiently 


Breckenridge  Papers,  MS. 
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interesting  or  germane  to  the  point  now 
being  illustrated  to  be  quoted  at  length 
in  this  place.  It  simply  reveals  the 
painful  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the 
President  that  he  had  overstepped  the 
limits  allowed  him  by  his  own  theory  of 
the  constitution,  and  that  he  was  unwill- 
ing to  bear  the  burden  alone. 

The  principles  thus  so  severely 
“wounded  in  the  house  of  their  friends  ” 
came  in  for  a very  remarkable  and  un- 
looked for  reassertion  a few  years  later. 
Had  any  one  prophesied  that  the  Federal- 
sts  of  New  England  would  in  less  than  a 
score  of  years  be  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  resolutions  of  ’98,  they 
would  have  been  laughed  to  scorn.  But 
this  very  revenge  time  did  take.  The 
embargo  and  the  war  of  1812  pressed 
heavily  on  the  commerce  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  things  having  gone  from  bad 
to  worse,  the  famous  Hartford  conven- 
tion of  twenty-six  delegates  from  these 
states  met  in  the  early  winter  of  1814  at 
the  call  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature. 
The  report  of  the  committee  which  rec- 
ommended the  call  of  this  convention, 
declared  that  “when  the  national  com- 
pact is  violated,  and  the  citizens  of  the 
state  are  oppressedby  cruel  and  unauthor- 
ized law,  this  legislature  is  bound  to  inter- 
pose its  power  and  wrest  from  the 
oppressor  his  victim.”  The  report  of 
the  convention  contained  the  follow- 
ing sentiment : 

In  case  of  deliberate,  dangerous  and  palpable  in- 
fractions of  the  constitution,  affecting  the  sovereignty 
of  the  the  state  and  liberties  of  the  people,  it  is  no1 
only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  such  a state  to  inter- 
pose its  authority  for  their  protection  in  the  manner 
best  calculated  to  secure  that  end.* 

* ‘Niles  Register,’  VII,  p.  308. 


Mr.  Madison  was  now  President,  and 
harassed  and  almost  in  despair  at  the 
dark  outlookou  every  side.  The  Hartford 
convention  was  in  his  eyes  the  dark  plot- 
tings of  a body  of  conspirators.  Rest- 
less and  uneasy,  he  watched  it  with 
armed  men,  and  to  his  ears  these  words 
came  like  the  wicked  voice  of  treason  ; 
and  yet  it  was  he  who,  sixteen  years 
before,  had  penned  the  third  resolution 
of  the  Virginia  draft,  declaring  : 

That  in  the  case  of  a deliberate,  palpable,  and  dan' 
gerous exercise  of  powers  not  granted  by  the  compact, 
the  states  who  are  parties  thereto  have  a right,  and 
are  in  duty  bound,  to  interpose  for  arresting  the  pro- 
gress of  the  evil,  and  for  maintaining  within  their 
respective  limits  the  authorities,  rights,  and  liberties 
appertaining  to  them.t 

The  one  is  scarcely  more  than  an 
echo  of  the  other.  Mr.  Madison, 
in  his  later  years,  when  he  wrote 
much  on  the  subject  of  “ states’ 
rights” — a propos  of  the  movement  in 
South  Carolina,  and  from  a stand  point 
on  the  side  of  the  general  government — 
constantly  urged  that  the  third  resolu- 
tion above  quoted  must  always  be  taken 
in  connection  with  the  seventh,  which 
professed  attachment  to  the  Union.  The 
parallel  to  this  is  to  be  found  in  this 
report,  which,  with  a stern  and  decided 
declaration  of  the  right  of  a state  to 
resist  oppression  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  counseled  forbearance  and  an 
avoidance  of  all  precipitate  measures, 
and  declared  that  in  the  judgment  of 
the  convention  the  time  for  such  action 
had  not  come.  In  one  particular  this 
convention  entirely  departed  from  the 
course  pursued  in  the  earlier  instance. 
Instead  of  urging  on  their  representa- 

t Ibid,  VII,  p.  308.  Mad.  Wks.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  506. 
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tives  in  congress  that  they  make  an 
effort  for  the  righting  of  their  wrongs 
and  an  appeal  to  their  sister  states  to 
support  them  in  the  declaration  of  these 
rights,  they  proposed  a series  of  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution  setting  forth 
their  views.  They  had  tried  the  former 
method  in  vain,  the  appeal  to  the  states 
was  to  their  minds  an  empty  cry,  and 
this  last  method  was  at  least  a thing  to 
be  tried  before  a breach  should  be  made 
with  their  fellows. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  in  the 
whole  history  of  this  agitation  is, 
that  while  proceeding  upon  the  very 
principles  of  the  resolutions  of  1798, 
and  using  in  many  cases  language 
not  only  identical  in  meaning,  but  even 
in  form,  not  once  in  these  reports  is  the 
example  or  authority  of  those  documents 
named  or  quoted  in  any  way.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  men 
involved  in  this  movement  were  the 
shattered  remnant  of  the  old  Federalist 
party.  That  party  had  long  since  out- 
lived its  mission.  From  being  the 
repository  of  many  noble  principles,  the 
champion  of  many  noble  measures,  it 
sank  through  too  great  greed  of  power 
into  a body  of  wranglers  and  obstruc- 
tionists. It  still  had  some  able  mem- 
bers, men  who  still  had  a living  hold 
of  the  principles  that  had  once  been  its 
possession  and  held  to  its  poor  skeleton 
by  the  splendor  of  its  traditions.  Its 
one  surviving  sentiment,  which  was 
still  strong  and  universal,  was  a hatred 
of  the  Republican  party,  of  all  its  leaders 
and  all  its  measures.  It  found  itself 
now  professing  that  party’s  old  princi- 
ples, but  it  was  as  unwilling  as  ever  to 


acknowledge  the  foundation  whence 
they  sprung.  Their  opponents,  mean- 
while, being  in  possession  of  the  central 
government,  were  not  so  eager  to  pro- 
fess such  sentiments  in  such  a form. 
They  at  least  saw  nothing  unconstitu- 
tional in  the  laws  now  complained  of, 
and  would  be  slow  to  see  the  analogy 
between  1798  and  1814.  Thus  partisan 
grounds  blinded  the  eyes  of  both  parties? 
and  the  one  shrunk  from  drawing  a pre- 
cedent from  the  other’s  action,  while  that 
other  looked  with  unmasked  condemna- 
tion on  the  reassertion  in  nearly  identi- 
cal language  of  their  great  fundamental 
party  platform.  So  easily  do  men  lose 
sight  of  the  abstract  principle  in  the 
concrete  forms  in  which  it  is  variously 
presented. 

The  country  was  not  again  stirred  by 
any  great  and  general  revival  of  these 
questions  till  the  beginning  of  the  great 
struggle  was  inaugurated  in  South  Car- 
olina. In  the  meantime  various  ques- 
tions turned  upon  the  theory  of  states’ 
rights  as  hitherto  laid  down.  It  was 
handled  in  a most  extraordinarily  elas  - 
tic manner.  Mr.  Madison  for  instance 
gave  his  consent  to  the  bank,  but  vetoed 
the  bill  for  applying  money  to  internal 
improvements,  and  so  on  through  many 
vicissitudes,  the  doctrine  was  now 
stretched  and  now  contracted.  When 
the  question  of  nullification  was  started 
in  the  tariff  discussion  in  South  Caro- 
lina, the  first  citation  was  the  Kentucky 
resolutions  of  1798.  The  doctrine 
thereof  was  modified  and  tinkered  with 
to  endless  variety  till  it  has  become  a 
difficult  thing  to  say  what  that  doctrine 
was  originally.  The  party  of  secession 
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in  South  Carolina  finally  reduced  it  to 
a declaration  of  the  complete  and  inal- 
ienable right,  of  that  state,  at  least,  to 
withdraw  from  the  Union  whenever  and 
on  whatever  pretense  it  should  see  fit. 
This  conclusion  is  not  deducible  from 
the  fundamental  statements  contained 
in  the  deliverances  of  the  Kentucky  and 
Virginia  legislatures  in  1798,  1799  and 
1800,  and  has  been  combatted  by  Mr. 
Madison  and  many  devoted  Jefferso- 
nian Democrats. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  paper, 
however,  to  push  the  discussion  so  far. 
Its  aim  has  been  merely  to  show  how 
early  the  party  cleavage  took  place  and 
that  from  the  beginning  two  well  de- 
fined schools  of  constitutional  construc- 
tion have  existed  side  by  side,  and, 
moreover,  to  point  out  that  the  Ken- 
tucky resolutions  of  1798  as  they  were 
the  earliest,  have  been  ever  regarded  as 
the  authoritative  formulation  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  strict  constructionists 
or  “ states  rights”  party.  The  party 
that  made  this  instrument  has  been  the 
only  one  that  has  survived  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  a century.  It  would  therefore 
appear  that  in  it  is  contained  a clear 
and  forceful  expression  of  one  view  of 


the  constitution  and  that  view  one  that 
has  always  commended  itself  to  a large 
proportion  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. A powerful  testimony  to  this  con- 
clusion is  offered  by  the  action  of  the 
New  England  Federalists,  who  while 
holding  in  abhorrence  the  whole  policy 
of  their  opponents,  and  regarding  the 
declarations  contained  in  these  resolu- 
tions with  peculiar  dislike,  yet  in  the 
moment  of  extreme  pressure  from  the 
central  government  yielded  to  the  same 
considerations  which  prompted  their 
enunciation,  and  in  language  almost 
identical  published  the  selfsame  doc- 
trine. It  is  this  that  has  given  this 
series  of  resolutions  put  forth  by  a 
state  that  had  been  in  the  Union  barely 
half  a dozen  years,  and  was  still,  with 
the  exception  of  Tennessee,  the  only 
state  beyond  the  mountains,  an  im- 
portance of  the  highest  kind  in  every 
discussion  of  constitutional  limitation 
and  construction,  and  placed  it  on  a 
plane  with  that  most  masterly  series  of 
discussions  of  the  constitution  prepared 
by  Hamilton  and  Madison  with  infinite 
skill  and  labor. 

Ethelbert  D.  Warfield. 
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The  idea  of  an  American  mausoleum 
or  pantheon  existed  at  the  date  of  the 
foundation  of  our  government,  and  a 
curious  evidence  of  this  fact  is  seen  in 
one  of  the  most  valuable  but  least 
known  of  our  public  records.  The 
plan  of  Washington,  which  was  made 
by  Major  Charles  L’Enfant,  and  upon 
which  the  city  was  begun  to  be  laid 
out,  is  hidden  away  among  the  old 
archives  of  the  government.  It  has 
never,  I think,  been  published,  and  it  is 
not  the  plan  which  was  afterwards  en- 
graved and  scattered  broadcast  over 
the  world  for  the  selling  of  lots.  This 
latter  plan  was  made  by  Andrew  Elli- 
cott, L’Enfant’s  lieutenant,  and  the  man 
who  took  charge  of  the  work  after  Major 
L’Enfant  had  his  trouble  with  the  com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Major  L’Enfant’s  plan  was  originated  in 
connection  with  General  Washington. 
It  contained  a number  of  ideas  which 
were  changed  by  Ellicott,  and  among 
these  was  a national  church  denoted  by 
a letter  on  the  map,  placed  where  the 
great  building  of  the  interior  depart- 
ment now  stands.  The  marginal  refer- 
ences on  the  side  of  the  map  state  : 

This  church  is  to  be  intended  for  national  pur- 
poses, such  as  public  prayer,  thanksgiving,  funeral 
orations,  etc.  It  is  not  to  be  assigned  to  any  par- 
ticular denomination  or  sect,  butj  is  to  be  equally 
open  to  all.  It  will  likewise  be  a proper  shelter  for 
such  monuments  as  were  voted  by  the  last  con- 


tinental congress  for  those  heroes  who  fell  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  and  for  such  others  as  may  here- 
after be  decreed  by  the  voice  of  a grateful  nation. 

This,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  first 
plan  made  of  Washington  City,  and  it  is 
the  one,  with  few  modifications,  upon 
which  the  city  was  built.  In  construct- 
ing it  the  engineer  had  many  conversa- 
tions with  President  Washington  and 
his  cabinet;  and,  though  we  do  not  find 
the  Westminster  Abbey  idea  carried 
out,  they  must  have  considered  it  at 
the  time  and  approved  of  it. 

L’Enfant’s  plan  was  made  in  1790,  or 
two  years  before  the  generally  known 
one  of  Andrew  Ellicott.  It  is  now 
yellow  with  age,  and  the  lines  marking 
out  the  lots  have  paled  until  they  are 
almost  invisible.  In  several  places  the 
plan  has  been  torn,  and  the  ink  of 
certain  colors  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
margin  has  faded  out  entirely.  It  was 
originally  an  elegant  piece  of  work. 
The  writing  is  as  fine  as  that  of  copper 
plate  engraving,  and  the  paper  city 
shown  in  it  is  as  carefully  drawn  as 
though  it  came  from  the  experienced 
artists  of  the  government  bureau  of 
printing  and  engraving.  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  it,  L’Enfant  came  to  the  present 
site  of  Washington,  and  he  and  General 
Washington  rode  over  the  ground  on 
horseback  together.  They  spent  several 
weeks  in  discussing  and  arranging  the 
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details  of  the  plan,  stopping  the  while 
in  Georgetown  and  Washington,  now 
and  then  riding  to  Mount  Vernon  on 
horseback  at  night  and  coming  back 
the  following  day.  When  the  details 
had  been  arranged,  and  among  them 
this  plan  of  a national  American  West- 
minister Abbey  or  church,  L’  Enfant 
made  this  finished  drawing  of  it,  and 
it  was  approved  by  both  Washington 
and  the  district  commissioners.  It 
would  probably  have  been  carried  out 
had  not  L’Enfant  become  involved  in 
quarrels  with  the  commissioners,  and 
because  one  of  them  built  a house  in 
the  centre  of  one  of  his  projecting 
avenues,  pulled  it  down  and  thereby 
aroused  such  a discussion  and  trouble 
that  the  President  was  compelled  to 
dismiss  him  from  the  public  service. 

He  left  the  work,  taking  his  plan 
with  him,  and  it  was  not  recovered 
again  by  the  government  until  his 
death.  He  refused  to  accept  any  pay 
from  the  government  for  his  services. 
He  sent  back  an  order  which  the  com- 
missioners sent  him  for  five  hundred 


guineas  and  refused  a lot  in  the  new 
city,  which  was  donated  to  him. 
President  Madison  once  sent  him  a 
commission  as  professor  of  engineering 
at  West  Point,  and  this  he  also  re- 
turned with  the  indorsement  “ not  ac- 
cepted ; but  not  refused.” 

In  Monroe’s  administration  he  began 
the  construction  of  Fort  Washington,  but 
here  he  also  became  involved  in  trouble 
during  the  work,  and  was  dismissed.  He 
was  thirty-seven  years  old  when  he  left 
the  work  of  laying  out  Washington  to 
Ellicott,  and  he  was  seventy  when,  on  the 
fourth  of  June,  1824,  he  died  at  Blad- 
ensburg,  within  the  sight  of  the  great 
capital  whose  plan  he  had  conceived, 
but  which  was  then  but  little  more  than 
a village.  He  was  buried  in  the  garden 
of  an  estate  in  the  house  of  which  he 
was  living  as  a sort  of  a charity  guest, 
and  to-day  the  founder  of  Washington 
has  no  other  monument  than  the  tall 
cedar  tree  which  bends  almost  rever- 
ently over  his  myrtle-covered  grave. 

Frank  G.  Carpenter. 
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Many  of  the  questions  of  the  day, 
which  vex  statesmen  and  endanger  the 
politicians’  tenure  of  office,  prove, 
when  viewed  in  the  light  of  history,  to 
be  “ old  friends  with  new  faces.”  They 
are  the  same  old  problems  which  per- 
plexed our  forefathers — slightly  modi- 
fied by  the  altered  condition  of  society 
— changed  somewhat  in  appearance 
(even  as  we  no  longer  wear  the  costume 
of  our  ancestors) — but  yet  with  so  many 
features  and  points  of  resemblance 
that  no  man,  learned  in  historical 
lore,  can  doubt  their  identity.  There- 
fore, it  is  the  part  of  wise  men,  when 
the  people,  or  a part  thereof,  unite  in  a 
movement  which,  from  the  numbers  of 
those  concerned  or  from  the  importance 
of  the  doctrines  promulgated,  becomes 
of  national  importance — it  is  then  the 
the  part  of  wise  men  to  consult  the 
chart  of  history  and  to  seek  from  it  in- 
formation of  the  shoals  and  quicksands 
that,  under  like  circumstances,  have  once 
before  threatened  disaster  to  the  ship 
of  state,  and  to  learn  by  what  currents 
and  channels  its  former  pilots  guided  it 
safely  into  harbor. 

Valuable  as  the  chart  of  history  is  to 
every  citizen,  it  does  not,  however,  set 
forth,  by  clearly  defined  lines,  any  course 
of  proceedure  guaranteed  to  lead  safely 
and  surely  out  of  present  difficulties.  It 
gives  a warning  of  dangers  which  have 


been  encountered  in  past  years  rather 
than  a map  of  a channel  which  it  is 
safe  to  follow  to-day,  and  therefore  it 
must  be  read  with  no  slavish  affection 
for  preconceived  notions,  but  with  a 
broad  and  critical  scrutiny. 

It  is  the  part  of  the  student  to  gather 
and  marshal  the  records  of  past  ages — 
to  create  nothing  ; only  to  bring  out 
what  is.  It  is  the  part  of  the  philoso- 
pher to  deduce,  by  sound  processes  of 
reasoning  and  by  trustworthy  compari- 
sons and  impartial  analyses,  such  teach- 
ings as  may  be  applicable  to  present 
affairs.  And  it  is  the  province  of  the 
citizen  and  statesman,  guided  by  the 
previous  labors  of  the  student  and  the 
philosopher,  to  comprehend  the  pur- 
poses and  opinions  of  masses  of  men, 
to  observe  and  measure,  with  accuracy, 
and  to  direct,  with  wisdom  and  patriot- 
ism, the  instrumentalities  by  which 
parties  or  organizations  seek  to  carry 
out  their  principles  and  render  their 
policy  acceptable  to  the  country.  The 
writer  ranks  himself  with  the  first  named 
class.  He  is  but  a student,  willing  to 
contribute  his  share  towards  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  which  the  dissatis- 
faction of  the  laboring  classes  has  pro- 
duced. He  would  confine  himself  to  the 
mere  statement  of  historical  facts  and 
leave  to  his  readers  the  parts  of  the 
philosopher  and  statesman. 
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WHAT  IS  A BOYCOTT  ? 

In  the  recent  trials  of  the  “ boycot- 
ters”  in  New  York,  the  attorneys  for  the 
prosecution  and  the  defense  were  em- 
barrassed by  the  lack  of  an  authoritative 
definition  of  the  word  “ boycott.”  All 
knew  what  the  thing  was,  but  a defini- 
tion, authoritative  under  the  rules  of 
law,  was  desired. 

It  was  this  difficulty  that  suggested  to 
the  writer  the  propriety  of  research  into 
the  history  of  the  term  ; and  the  ignor- 
ance then  exhibited  is  his  excuse  for  the 
number  of  his  quotations. 

In  the  year  1881  there  was  printed  in 
the  city  of  New  York  a volume  entitled 
‘ Talks  about  Ireland,  by  James  Red- 
path,’  and  from  that  book  the  following 
citations  have  been  taken. 

In  August,  1880,  Mr.  Redpath*  was  at 
the  village  of  Deenane,  in  Connemara^ 
Ireland.  He  was  called  upon  for  a 
speech.  “ I saw  before  me,”  he  says, 
“a  roadside  full  of  bare-footed  women 
and  frieze-coated  men.  I knew  that 
there  was  a fierce  spirit  brooding  among 
them,  and  that  if  some  bloodless,  but 
pitiless,  policy  was  not  advocated, 
there  would  soon  be  killing  of  landlords 
and  land-agents  all  over  the  west.  I 
therefore  made  up  my  mind  to  advocate 
a thorough  system  of  social  ostracism — 
I called  it  social  excommunication — for 
the  protection  of  the  tenants  whom 
American  charity  had  kept  alive  since 
the  preceding  autumn.” 

In  the  speech  which  followed,  Mr. 
Redpath  said  : 

* Mr.  Redpath  is  now  in  charge  of  the  North 
American  Review. 


Well,  now,  let  me  talk  very  plainly  about  two  ten- 
der topics.  I honor  every  man  who  sheds  his  blood 
for  his  country  or  who  is  willing  to  do  it . But  there 
is  no  need  of  bloodshed.  You  can  get  all  your  rights 
without  violence. 

How  are  you  going  to  conquer  ? 1 told  you  not 
by  bloodshed.  Don't  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
landlords  in  that  way.  Do  nothing  that  the  consta- 
bles or  military  can  arrest  you  for  doing.  If  you  do, 
England  can  throw  fifty  to  one  against  you,  and  that 
is  what  the  landlords  want.  Organize  1 If  every 
tenant  farmer  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder, the  English 
government  would  be  powerless  to  help  the  landlords. 
They  could  never  evict  a whole  people.  Be  united, 
do  no  violence,  and  by  the  operation  of  the  law  and 
the  result  of  your  union  the  landlords  will  soon  be 
thrown  into  the  courts  of  bankruptcy. 

Call  up  the  terrible  power  of  social  excommunica- 
tion. If  any  man  is  evicted  from  his  holding,  let  no 
man  take  it.  If  any  man  is  mean  enough  to  take  it, 
don’t  shoot  him  but  treat  him  as  a leper.  Encircle 
him  with  scorn  and  silence.  Let  no  man  nor  woman 
talk  to  him  or  to  his  wife  or  children.  If  his  children 
appear  in  the  streets,  don’t  let  your  children  speak  to 
them.  If  they  go  to  school,  take  your  children  away. 
If  the  man  goes  to  buy  goods  in  a shop,  tell  the  shop- 
keeper that  if  he  deals  with  him  you  will  never  trade 
with  him  again.  If  the  man  or  his  folks  gotochurch, 
leave  it  as  they  enter.  If  ever  death  comes,  let  the 
man  die  unattended,  save  by  the  priest,  and  let  him 
be  buried  unpitied.  The  sooner  such  men  die  the 
better  for  Ireland  ! If  the  landlord  takes  the  land 
himself,  let  no  man  work  for  him.  Let  his  potatoes 
remain  undug,  his  grass  uncut,  his  crop  wither  in  the 
field.  This  dreadful  power,  more  potent  than 
armies — the  power  of  social  excommunication — has 
been  most  used  in  our  time  by  despots  in  the  interest 
of  despotism.  Use  it,  you,  for  justice  1 No  man 
can  stand  up  against  it  except  heroes — and  heroes 
don’t  take  the  land  from  which  a man,  has  been 
evicted.  In  such  a war  the  only  hope  of  success  is 
to  wage  it  without  a blow — but  without  pity. 

You  must  act  as  one  man.  Bayonets  shrivel  up 
like  dry  grass  in  presence  of  a people  that  will  neither 
fight  them  nor  submit  to  tyranny. 

In  September,  1880,  at  Clare  Morris, 
County  Mayo,  Mr.  Redpath  delivered 
the  following  address  : 

The  remedy  for  Ireland’s  ills  is  so  simple  that,  like 
the  prophet’s  order  “ Go  wash  in  the  Jordan  and  be 
clean,”  I fear  it  may  seem  less  attractive  than 
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learned  disquisitions When 

an  honest  tenant,  unable  to  pay  his  rent  on  account 
of  bad  crops,  is  evicted  from  his  farm , let  no  man 
take  it ; but  if  any  man  does  take  it,  do  not  speak  to 
him  nor  buy  from  him  nor  sell  to  him  nor  work  for 
him  nor  stand  at  the  same  altar  with  him— let  him  feel 
that  he  is  accursed  and  cast  out  from  all  your  sym- 
pathies, he  and  every  member  of  his  family.  Unless 
you  do  so,  there  is  no  hope  for  you;  because,  as  long 
as  tenants  will  hire,  landlords  will  evict. 

This  great  reform,  as  you  all  see,  can  be  achieved 
without  shedding  a drop  of  blood,  without  violence, 
without  breaking  any  law — English,  human  or  divine. 

In  a speech,  delivered  at  Clonbur, 
County  Galway,  on  Friday,  Septem- 
ber 25,  1880,  Mr.  Redpath  said : 

To  destroy  the  power  of  the  landlord  you  must 
refuse  to  help  him  in  his  cruel  work  of  eviction  and 
confiscation.  If  a landlord  evicts  a poor  tenant,  do 
not  take  that  farm,  nor  work  on  it  for  anyone  ; you 
violate  no  law  in  refusing  to  take  or  to  labor  on  such 
a farm;  but  you  do  rivet  the  chains  of  your  people  if 
you  do  not  refuse  to  take  it  or  do  not  refuse  to  work 
on  it. 

But,  if  a man  does  take  a farm  from  which  a poor 
tenant  has  been  evicted,  I conjure  you  to  do  him 

no  bodily  harm Act  towards  him  as 

the  queen  of  England  would  act  to  you  if  she  lived 
in  Clonbur  ! Act  toward  his  wife  as  the  queen  of 
England  would  act  towards  your  good  wife  if  she 
lived  in  Clonbur ! Act  toward  his  children  as  the 
queen  of  England  would  act  toward  your  children  ! 
The  queen  of  England  would  not  speak  to  you,  she 
would  not  speak  to  your  wife,  she  would  not  speak 
to  your  children.  She  would  not  regard  you  nor 
your  wife  nor  your  children  as  her  equals.  Now, 
imitate  the  queen  of  England  and  don’t  speak  to  a 
landgrabber,  nor  a landgrabber’s  wife,  nor  to  a land- 
grabber's  children.  They  are  not  your  equals.  Do 
as  the  queen  of  England  does  and  you  will  violate  no 
law  of  England 

If  a landgrabber  comes  to  town  and  wants  to  sell 
anything,  don’t  do  him  any  bodily  harm  ; only  act 
as  the  rich  landlords  in  Mayo  and  Galway  have 
acted  toward  my  friend  from  Clare  Morris  here 
[pointing  to  Mr.  Gordon,  who  stood  on  the  plat- 
form]. You  all  know  that  Mr.  Gordon  is  the  best 
shoemaker  in  Connaught  [Cries  of  “ Sure  we  do  !’’ 
“ He  is  indeed  !”],  and  that  he  once  employed  a 
dozen  workmen.  He  made  all  the  boots  and  shoes 
for  the  gentry  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Just  as 


soon  as  he  addressed  a land  league  meeting,  his 
custom  fell  off,  landlords  wouldn’t  buy  shoes  from 
him,  and  my  friend  Gordon  was  almost  ruined. 
Now  imitate  these  landlords.  If  you  see  a land- 
grabber  going  to  a shop  to  buy  bread  or  clothing,  or 
even  whiskey,  go  you  to  the  shopkeepeY  at  once  ; 
don’t  threaten  him,  it  is  illegal  to  threaten  anyone 
you  know,  just  say  to  him  that  under  British  law  he 
has  the  undoubted  right,  that  you  won’t  dispute,  to 
sell  his  goods  to  anyone — don’t  forget  to  say  all  that 
— but  that  there  is  no  British  law  to  compel  you  to 
buy  another  penny’s  worth  from  him,  and  that  you 
will  never  again  do  it  as  long  as  you  live  if  he  sells 
anything  to  a landgrabber.  The  landlords  won’t 
buy  their  boots  from  Mr.  Gordon  because  he  is  your 
friend  ; now  don’t  you  buy  your  goods  from  any 

shopkeeper  who  is  their  friend Don’t 

buy  anything  from  a landgrabber. 

If  the  landgrabber  sends  his  children  to  school, 
don’t  drive  them  away.  They  have  the  right  to  go 
there.  Act  as  the  queen  of  England  would  act  if  your 
children  forced  their  way  to  the  same  school  with 
her  children.  Take  your  children  away.  You  have 

a right  to  do  so If  the  landgrabber  goes 

to  mass,  don’t  drive  him  away.  One  by  one,  de- 
cently and  quietly,  without  disturbing  the  services  go 
out  of  the  church,  and  leave  him  and  his  family 
alone  with  the  priest. 

This  is  no  new  policy  I am  advocating,  only  a new 
application  of  an  ancient  policy.  Once  Europe 
was  a vast  camp  of  armed  men.  And  yet  we  read 
that  the  haughtiest  emperor  of  Europe  was  once 
forced  to  kneel  in  the  snow,  a suppliant,  for  three 
days  and  nights,  at  the  door  of  a priest  who  had  not 
an  armed  soldier  to  obey  his  orders.  What  power 
brought  the  armored  prince  to  the  feet  of  the  un- 
armored pope  ? It  was  the  terrible  weapon  of  religi- 
ous excommunication.  That  weapon  you  cannot 
wield  in  defense  of  your  rights  ; but  the  next  keenest 
weapon — the  power  of  social  excommunication — is 
yours,  and  no  law  of  the  state  or  the  church  forbids 
you  to  draw  it. 

This  was  the  thing.  Now  let  us  see 
how  the  name  arose.  Again  I quote 
from  talks  about  Ireland,  October  12, 
1880 : 

Captain  Boycott  came  into  that  country  seventeen 
years  ago,  but  had  not  lived  there  five  years  before 
he  had  won  the  reputation  of  being  the  worst  land 
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agent  in  the  County  Mayo In  addition 

to  charging  exhorbitant  rents,  Captain  Boycott  com- 
pelled the  tenants  of  the  landlords  for  whom  he  was 
agent,  to  work  for  him  on  his  own  farm  at  his  own 
rates.  . . . . so  that  they  never  actually  re- 

ceived more  than  a dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  a 
week. 

Captain  Boycott  was  one  of  the  most  brutal  and 
foul-mouthed  ruffians  in  the  west  of  Ireland.  He 
never  addressed  a poor  man  without  an  oath — with- 
out calling  him  a “d— d Mick.”  Captain  Boycott 
himself  is  an  Englishman.  He  never  met  one  of  his 
tenants  without  compelling  him  to  stand  with  his  hat 
in  his  hand  if  he  passed  him  on  the  roadside,  and  as 
long  as  he  talked  with  him,  even  if  it  were-raining.  If 
a poor  man  went  to  his  office,  he  compelled  him  to 
stand  as  fax  off  as  the  room  would  admit  of.  He  was 
an  Irish  Legree,  without  the  lash  but  with  the  equally 
terrible  power  of  eviction,  which  Gladstone  in  parlia- 
ment pronounced  to  be  equivalent  to  a sentence  of 
starvation  in  the  west  of  Ireland. 

The  land  agitation  suddenly  aroused  the  tenantry 
to  a sense  of  their  power,  which  they  could  wield 
without  violating  any  law,  if  they  would  combine  and 
act  asone  man.  The  first  use  of  this  power  against 
Boycott  was  made  when  he  sent  last  summer  for  the 
tenantry  of  the  estates  for  which  he  was  agent  to 
cut  the  oats  on  his  own  farm.  He  expected  them  to 
work,  the  men  for  thirty-two  cents  a day  (and  feed 
themselves)  and  the  women  for  twenty-four  cents  a 
day.  They  asked  respectfully  that  he  should  pay  the 
ordinary  harvest  wages— 2s.  6d.  (about  62  cents)  for 
men  and  is.  6d.  (about  37  cents)  for  women.  He 
refused  with  the  most  brutal  violence  to  make  this 
reasonable  advance.  The  whole  neighborhood  de- 
clined to  work  for  him.  The  willful  old  fellow  swore 
he  would  not  be  dictated  to— he  had  always  dictated 
to  them.  So  he  and  his  nephews  and  his  nieces  and 
three  servant  girls  and  herdsmen  went  down  to  the 
fields  and  began  to  reap  and  bind.  He  held  out 
three  hours  but  could  not  stand  it  longer. 

Mrs.  Boycott  went  from  cabin  to  cabin  that  night 
to  coax  the  people  to  come  and  work  for  her  husband 
at  their  own  very  moderate  terms.  They  came. 

When  rent  day  came,  Boycott  sent  for  the  tenants 
His  day  of  vengeance  had  dawned — as  he  thought — 
but  it  proved  his  day  of  doom. 

Boycott  issued  the  eviction  papers  and  hired  a 
process  server  and  got  eighteen  constables  to  protect 
him.  The  process  server  served  three  writs — no 
more,  for  his  courage  gave  out.  The  people  assem- 
bled, and  I was  told  by (it  would 


ruin  him  if  I were  to  give  his  name)  that  after 
Father  John  had  left,  he  told  the  people  about  my 
prediction  of  the  effects  of  a strike  against  the  land- 
lords in  my  Clare  Morris  speech,  and  advised  them 
to  try  it  on  Boycott  at  once.  The  men  advised 
Boycott’s  herdsmen  and  drivers  to  strike,  and  the 
women  advised  Boycott’s  servant  girls  to  strike,  and 
that  evening  every  one  of  them  left  his  house. 

Next  morning  when  Mrs.  Boycott  went  to  buy 
bread,  the  shop  keeper  told  her  that  although  she 
was  a decent  woman  and  they  all  liked  her,  yet  the 
people  couldn’t  stand  that  ‘ * baste  of  a husband  of 
hers  any  longer ’’and  they  really  couldn’t  sell  her 
any  more  bread. 

Boycott  was  isolated.  He  had  to  take  care  of  his 
own  cattle.  His  farm  is  of  four  hundred  acres. 

Boycott  wrote  to  the  Times  and  the 
English  landlords  organized  a relief  ex- 
pedition ; fifty  men  were  hired  and 
seven  regiments  of  soldiers  were  sent  to 
protect  them.  It  cost  the  British  gov- 
ernment ^5,000  to  dig  ^500  worth  of 
potatoes.  Boycott  said  “ worth 

of  potatoes,  ,£3,500  cost.” 

The  term  “ boycott  ” was  invented 
by  Father  John  O’Malley  about  three 
days  after  the  decree  of  social  excom- 
munication was  issued  against  Boycott. 
Up  to  that  time  it  had  been  called 
sometimes  moral  and  sometimes  social 
excommunication  (when  ostracism  was 
applied  to  a land-grabber,  as  a man  is 
called  who  takes  a farm  from  which  a 
tenant  has  been  evicted). 

“ I was  dining  with  Father  John 
O’Malley,”  says  Mr.  Redpath,  “and  he 
asked  me  why  I was  not  eating.  I said, 
“ I am  bothered  about  a word.”  “What 
is  it  ? ” asked  Father  John.  “ Well,”  said 
I,  “when  the  people  ostracise  a land- 
grabber  we  call  it  social  excommunica- 
tion, but  we  ought  to  have  an  entirely 
different  word  to  signify  ostracism  ap- 
plied to  a landlord  or  land  agent  like 
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Boycott.  Ostracism  wont  do,  the  peas- 
antry would  not  know  the  meaning  of 
the  word,  and  I can’t  think  of  anything. 
“ No,”  said  Father  John,  “ ostracism 
wouldn’t  do.”  He  looked  down,  tapped 
his  big  forehead,  and  said,  how  would 
it  do  to  call  it  ‘ to  boycott  him  ? ” Then 
I was  delighted  and  I said,  “Tell 
your  people  to  call  it  boycotting,  so 
that  when  the  reporters  come  down 
from  Dublin  and  London  they  will 
hear  the  word  ; use  it  yourself  in  the 
Castlebar  Telegraph.  I’m  going  to 
Dublin,  and  will  ask  the  young  orators 
of  the  land  league  to  give  it  that  name. 
I will  use  it  in  my  correspondence,  and 
between  us  we  will  make  it  famous.” 
Father  John  and  I kept  our  compact. 
He  was  the  first  man  who  uttered  the 
word,  and  I was  the  first  one  who  wrote 
it.  But  Father  John  is  entitled  to  more 
credit  than  the  mere  christening  of  the 
policy.  If  he  had  not  had  so  great  an 
influence  with  his  people,  Boycott’s  con- 
duct would  have — I have  not  a bit  of 
doubt  of  it — so  exasperated  the  people 
that  he  would  have  met  the  fate  of 
Feerick  and  Lord  Mountmorris,  both  of 
whom  were  killed  within  three  miles  of 
Boycott’s  farm,  and  both  of  them  within 
a mile  of  constabulary  stations.  By  his 
firmness  and  popularity  he  held  the  fort 
until  Boycott  quietly  sneaked  out  of  the 
parish,  and  this  surrender  inspired  the 
people  all  over  the  west  of  Ireland  with 
a faith  in  the  policy  of  boycotting  that 
they  never  had  before  and  might  never 
have  had.” 

AMERICAN  BOYCOTTS. 

Having  thus  seen  how  the  term  “ boy- 


cott ” arose,  and  having  seen  also  to 
what  procedure  it  became  the  name,  it 
becomes  of  interest  to  learn  whether 
the  thing  itself  was  ever  known  in  this 
country  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
present  labor  troubles.  We  Americans 
are  jealous  of  our  rights.  We  have 
maintained  them  successfully  against 
foreign  aggression  in  two  great  wars — 
the  War  of  the  Revolution  and  the  War 
of  1812 — and  we  are  apt  to  view  with 
suspicion  the  importation  of  any  foreign 
custom  which  threatens  to  infringe  or 
even  enlarge  them.  Citizens  of  foreign 
birth  we  receive  and  welcome,  but  their 
ideas  we  view  with  distrust.  We  are 
content  with  our  own  system  of  govern- 
ment and  with  our  own  methods  of 
righting  grievances  — we  have  tried 
them  ; they  have  not  been  found  want- 
ing, and  we  are  not  yet  willing  to  dis- 
card them  for  any  foreign  plan.  The 
judge  who  sentenced  the  boycotters — 
himself  of  foreign  birth — the  newspapers 
that  found  them  guilty,  have  declared 
that  the  thing  was  of  foreign  importa- 
tion, hitherto  unknown  in  this  land  of 
freedom. 

Let  us  see  what  history  tells  us  on  this 
point. 

We  must  go  back  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  to  the  event  which  gave  rise 
to  the  formation  of  an  association  of 
citizens  of  the  various  colonies* — an 
organization  created,  not  by  law,  but  by 
individual  action,  partly  secret  in  its 
methods,  responsible  for  certain  social 
disturbances,  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
people  when  their  rights  were  threatened, 

*See  ‘Harper’s  Encyclopedia  of  United  States  His- 
tory ’ under  the  heading  “ Sons  of  Liberty.” 
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and  which  promised  to  and  did  exert  a 
great  and  marvelous  influence  upon  the 
political  fortunes  of  individuals  and 
effected  a change  in  the  constitution  of 
society. 

On  November  17,  1734,  John  Peter 
Zenger,  printer  of  the  New  York  Weekly  ( 
Journal , was  arrested  for  having  pub- 
lished in  his  newspaper  many  things 
tending  to  raise  factions  and  tumults 
among  the  people,  and  inflaming  their 
minds  with  contempt  of  his  majesty’s 
government,  and  greatly  disturbing  the 
peace  thereof.* 

The  royal  governor  at  that  time  was 
Cosby,  and  the  chief  justice  was  James 
DeLancey.  It  was  for  criticisms  of 
these  two  that  Zenger  was  tried. 

Cosby  and  DeLancey  had  endeavored 
to  have  Zenger  indicted  by  the  grand 
jury,  but  that  body,  with  a spirit  that 
was  not  rare  in  the  colonies,  refused  to 
find  him  guilty,  and  the  prosecuting 
attorney  accordingly  proceeded  without 
an  indictment — a star  chamber  proceed- 
ing happily  no  longer  lawful. 

James  Alexander  and  William  Smith, 
attorneys  and  counselors  at  law,  were 
retained  by  Zenger  and  proceeded  to 
defend  him,  but  not  proving  subservient 
to  the  chief  justice,  he  promptly  dis- 
barred them,  i.  e.,  refused  to  allow  them 
to  practice ; thus  leaving  Zengler  with- 
out counsel. 

There  were  in  that  day,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  but  four  attorneys  capable 
of  attending  to  a trial  of  this  import- 
ance. One  was  the  prosecuting  attorney, 

* See  printed  report  of  the  trial,  published  under 
that  head  ; also  ‘ History  of  New  York,'  by  William 
Smith,  Vol.  II,  Ch.  I. 


the  second  was  a well  known  adherent 
of  Cosby  and  DeLancey,  and  the  other 
two  were  Messrs.  Alexander  and  Smith 
who  had  been  disbarred.  There  was, 
however,  another  attorney  by  the  name 
of  Chambers,  and  though  neither  his 
inclinations  nor  his  learning  fitted  him 
for  such  a trial,  he  consented  to  appear 
for  Zenger. 

These  arbitrary  proceedings  had,  how- 
ever, excited  the  citizens  of  New  York, 
and  they  met  together  and  retained  for 
Zenger’ s defense  Andrew  Hamilton, esq., 
an  opulent  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  of 
one  of  the  inns  of  court  and  of  high  re- 
pute at  the  bar.  The  names  of  some 
of  the  jury  are  not  unknown  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  They  were : Thomas  Hunt 

(foreman),  Hermanus  Rutgers,  Andreas 
Marsehalk,  Stanley  Holmes,  Egbert  van 
Bersom,  Edward  Mann,  Benjamin  Hil- 
dreth, John  Bell,  Abraham  Keteltas, 
Samuel  Weaver,  John  Goelet,  Hercules 
Wendover. 

The  trial  excited  great  interest.  In 
the  conclusion  of  his  address,  Mr. 
Andrew  Hamilton  said : 

I labor  under  the  weight  of  many  years,  and  am 
borne  down  with  great  infirmities  of  body  ; yet  old 
and  weak  as  I am,  I should  think  it  my  duty,  if  re- 
quired, to  go  to  the  utmost  part  of  the  land,  where 
my  service  could  be  of  any  use  in  assisting  to  quench 
the  flame  of  prosecutions  upon  informations  set  on 
foot  by  the  government  to  deprive  a people  of  the 
right  of  remonstrating  and  complaining  of  the  arbi- 
trary attempts  of  men  in  power.  Men  who  injure 
and  oppress  the  people  under  their  administration, 
provoke  them  to  cry  out  and  complain,  and  then 
make  that  very  complaint  the  foundation  for  new 
oppressions  and  prosecutions.  I wish  I could  say 
there  were  no  instances  of  the  kind. 

But  to  conclude : the  question  before  the  court  and 
you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  is  not  of  small  or  private 
concern  : it  is  not  the  cause  of  a poor  printer,  nor  of 
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New  York  alone,  which  you  are  now  trying.  No  ! 
It  may  in  its  consequences  affect  every  freeman  that 
lives  under  a British  government  on  the  main  of 
America.  It  is  the  best  cause.  It  is  the  cause  of 
liberty  ! And  I make  no  doubt  your  upright  conduct 
this  day  will  not  only  entitle  you  to  the  love  and 
esteem  of  your  fellow  citizens,  but  every  man  who 
prefers  freedom  to  a life  of  slavery,  will  bless  and 
honor  you  as  men  who  have  baffled  the  attempt  of 
tyranny,  and  who,  by  an  impartial  and  uncorrupt 
verdict,  have  laid  a noble  foundation  for  securing  to 
ourselves,  our  posterity,  and  our  neighbors,  that  to 
which  nature  and  the  laws  of  eur  country  have  given 
us  a right — the  liberty — both  of  exposing  and  oppos- 
ing arbitrary  power  (in  these  parts  of  the  world  at 
least)  by  speaking  and  writing  truth.  ” 

Although  the  chief  justice  charged 
strongly  against  Zenger,  the  jury  found 
him  not  guilty,  and  he  was  discharged 
from  custody. 

Popular  rejoicing  was  very  great. 
The  city  fathers  voted  to  Mr.  Hamilton 
the  freedom  of  the  city,  which  they  di- 
rected should  be  enclosed  in  a gold  box. 
The  resolution  recited  that  it  was  passed 
“ under  a grateful  sense  of  the  remarka- 
ble service  done  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this  city  and  colony  by  Andrew  Hamil- 
ton, esq.,  of  Pennsylvania,  barrister  at 
law,  by  his  learned  and  generous  de- 
fense of  the  rights  of  mankind  and  the 
liberty  of  the  press  in  the  case  of  John 
Peter  Zenger.*  ” 

The  association  called  into  existence 
to  defend  Zenger  was  not  allowed  to  die 
out.  Oppressive  acts  on  the  part  of  the 

* The  city  fathers  were  : Paul  Richards,  esq., 
mayor  ; Gerardus  Stuyvesant,  esq.,  deputy  mayor  ; 
Daniel  Horsemanden,  esq. , recorder. 

Aldermen — William  Roome,  esq.,  Christopher 
Fell,  esq.,  Simon  Johnson,  esq.,  Stephen  Bayard, 
esq.,  John  Walter,  esq.,  Johannes  Burger,  esq. 

Assistants — Mr.  John  Waldron,  Mr.  John  Fred, 
Mr.  Ede  Myer,  Mr.  Charles  LeRoux,  Mr.  John 
Moor,  Mr.  Evert  Byvanck, 


royal  authorities  called  now  and  then 
for  rebuke,  and  when  one  colony  was 
quiet  another  was  excited.  The  passage 
of  the  stamp  act  in  1764,  and  the  ex- 
citement before  and  after  its  passage, 
affecting  as  it  did  the  colonies  from 
Maine  to  Georgia,  brought  the  Sons  of 
Liberty  into  greater  prominence.  His- 
torians differ  as  to  the  character  of 
those  who  composed  these  associations. 
‘ Harper’s  Cyclopedia  of  United  States 
History’  says  : 

They  were  chiefly  ardent  young  men  who  loved 
excitement,  but  who  were  truly  patriotic.  They  had, 
as  a general  rule,  nothing  to  lose,  let  events  turn  as 
they  might.  Persons  of  consideration  and  influence, 
though  they  generally  favored  the  acts  of  the  Sons  of 
Liberty,  kept  aloof  from  open  coalition  with  them 
for  prudential  motives,  for  the  combination  appeared 
dangerous.  Their  first  business  seemed  to  be  the 
intimidation  of  stamp  distributors  and  to  oppose  the 
act  in  every  way  ; but  they  finally,  spreading  over 
the  colonies  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  became  the 
most  radical  leaders  in  the  quarrel  with  Great  Britain 
and  promoters  of  the  War  for  Independence,  in 
which  many  of  them  became  distinguished  leaders  in 
the  council  and  the  field. 

No  authority  is  given  for  this  state- 
ment, and  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  if  there  were  any  foundation  for  it 
in  any  of  the  colonies.  Certainly  the 
association  in  New  York,  from  its 
foundation  to  its  death,  numbered 
among  its  members  many  who  had 
much  to  lose  ;*  and  in  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia and  in  New  Jersey  not  a few 
prominent  and  wealthy  citizens  were 
members.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
obtain  the  full  list  of  Sons.  Few  of  the 
records  which  they  kept  have  been  pre- 
served, and,  as  they  were  a secret  so- 
ciety, there  is  comparatively  little  out- 

* * Lossing’s  History  of  New  York  City.’ 
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side  mention  of  their  membership  or 
private  proceedings.  It  is  only  when 
they  acted  in  public  that  we  find  histo- 
rians reporting  their  doings. 

We  shall  speak  later  of  the  tumults 
and  acts  of  violence  which  the  Sons  of 
Liberty  collectively,  or  some  of  their 
more  zealous  members,  were  responsible 
for,  but  at  present  it  is  their  peaceful 
measures  that  we  would  record. 

When  the  stamp  act  had  been  re- 
pealed, Great  Britain  made  the  effort  to 
tax  the  colonies.  The  Sons  of  Liberty, 
however,  were  undaunted.  Agreements 
were  drawn  up  and  presented  for  signa- 
ture to  all  the  principal  citizens  of  the 
different  colonies,  by  which  the  signers 
agreed  not  to  “ import,  purchase  nor 
make  use  of  certain  articles  produced 
or  manufactured  out  of  North  America 
such  as  teas,  wines  and  liquors. ” “ Com- 
mittees of  correspondence  ” were  ap- 
pointed who  were  to  write  to  other 
towns  and  impress  upon  the  people 
there  the  importance  of  these  “ non- 
importation agreements,”  as  they  were 
called.  The  Boston  committee  w as  the 
most  active.  The  circular  which  they 
sent  out  was  circulated  throughout  all 
the  country.  Its  arrival  at  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  is  thus  described  :*  “ Early 
in  December,  1767,  the  town  received 
the  famous  Boston  circular.  An  agree- 
ment was  signed  ‘ not  to  import,  pur- 
chase nor  make  use  of’  the  boycotted 
articles.  Homespun  parties  were  given 
where  nothing  of  foreign  importation 
appeared  in  the  dresses  or  on  the  table. 
Even  wedding  festivities  were  conducted 
upon  patriotic  principles.  It  is  related 


that  at  the  marriage  of  Miss  Dora  Flint, 
at  Windham,  in  December,  1767,  the 
the  ladies  were  all  arrayed  in  garments 
of  domestic  manufacture.  The  refresh- 
ments were  all  of  domestic  produce.” 

In  ‘ Felt’s  Annals  of  Salem,’  under 
date  of  May  8,  1770,  it  is  recorded  that 
“ three  hundred  and  sixty  individuals, 
mostly  heads  of  families,  have  put  their 
names  to  the  nonimportation  agree- 
ments.” 

The  action  in  one  town  was  so  like 
the  proceedings  in  each  of  the  others 
that  from  the  fragmentary  records  that 
remain,  we  may  piece  out  quite  a con-  - 
nected  history  of  these  early  boycotts. 

For  example  in  1770,  January  29,  the 
inhabitants  of  Norwich  met  and  re- 
solved,* “ We  give  our  hearty  and  unani- 
mous approbation  to  the  agreement 
the  merchants  have  entered  into,  to 
stop  the  importation  of  British  goods  ; 
we  will  frown  upon  all  who  endeavor  to 
frustrate  these  good  designs,  and  avoid 
all  correspondence  and  dealings  with 
those  merchants  who  shall  dare  to  vio- 
late these  obligations.” 

How  the  sons  of  liberty  interpreted 
this  expression  “ frown  upon”  will  be 
more  apparent  from  the  record  of  acts 
of  violence,  further  on. 

All  over  the  country  committees  of 
inspection  were  appointed,  consisting 
of  diligent  and  discreet  persons  whose 
business  was  to  make  critical  inspection 
into  the  conduct  of  all  buyers  and  sellers 
of  goods,  and  to  publish  the  names  of 
those  who  failed  to  respect  the  inter- 
dicts— “ to  the  intent  that  such  persons 
might  be  exposed  to  the  odium  and 


' Caulkins’  History  of  Norwich,’  p.  ,364. 
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resentment  of  the  people.”  f At  sub- 
sequent meetings  the  people  were  very 
emphatic.  They  declared  that  they 
would  follow  every  breach  of  the  agree- 
ment ‘‘with  the  full  weight  of  their 
indignation  and  withhold  all  commerce 
from  any  who  dare  to  violate  it.” 

“ The  committee  of  inspection  was 
exceedingly  vigilant.  Any  person  who 
was  found  to  have  violated  the  agree- 
ment had  his  name  posted  in  handbills 
through  the  town  and  published  in  the 
New  London  Gazette — a proceeding 
which  was  usually  followed  by  insults, 
at  least,  from  the  boys  and  populace.” 
Ebenezer  Punderson,  the  schoolmaster 
at  Norwich,  drank  tea  until  the  com- 
mittee of  inspection  “posted  him,”  and 
ordered  “ that  no  trade,  commerce,  deal- 
ings or  intercourse  whatever,  be  carried 
on  with  him” — when  he  found  it  con- 
venient to  swear  off. 

Numerous  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mittees of  inspection  in  New  Jersey 
have  been  preserved  and  were  recently 
published  by  order  of  the  legislature  of 
that  state.  The  following  are  the  most 
interesting  : 

Committee  of  inspection  of  Freehold 
on  March  6,  1775,  reported  : 

That  at  an  early  meeting  of  said  committee,  a 
pamphlet  entitled  “Free  Thoughts  on  the  Resolves 
of  Congress/' by  A.  W.  Farmer,  was  handed  in  to 
them.  . . Said  pamphlet  was  then  read  and  upon 

mature  deliberation  unanimously  declared  to  be  a 
performance  of  the  most  pernicious  and  indignant 
tendency  ; replete  with  the  most  specious  sophistry, 
but  void  of  any  solid  or  rational  argument ; calcu- 
lated to  mislead  or  deceive  the  unwary,  the  ignorant 
and  the  credulous,  and  designed  no  doubt  by  the 
detestable  author  to  damp  that  noble  spirit  of  union, 
which  he  sees  prevailing  all  over  the  continent  and 

+ ' History  of  Norwich.’ 


if  possible  to  sap  the  foundations  of  American  free- 
dom. The  pamphlet  was  afterwards  handed  back 
to  the  people,  who  immediately  bestowed  upon  it  a 
suit  of  tar  and  turkey-buzzard’s  feathers  ; one  of  the 
persons  concerned  in  the  operation  justly  observing 
that  although  the  feathers  were  plucked  from  the 
most  stinking  fowl  in  the  creation,  he  thought  they 
fell  far  short  of  being  a -proper  emblem  of  the  au- 
thor’s odiousness  to  every  advocate  for  true  freedom. 
The  same  person  wished,  however,  that  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  fitting  him  with  a suit  of  the  same  mate- 
rials. The  pamphlet  was  then  in  its  gorgeous  attire 
nailed  up  firmly  to  the  pillory  post  there  to  remain 
as  a monument  of  the  indignation  of  a free  and  loyal 
people. 

At  a subsequent  meeting  of  said  committee  it  was 
resolved  unanimously  that  on  account  of  sundry 
publications  in  the  pamphlet  way,  by  James  Riving- 
ton  Printer,  of  New  York,  and  also  a variety  of 
weekly  productions  in  his  paper  . . . they  do 

for  themselves  now  publicly  declare  (and  recommend 
the  same  conduct  to  their  constituents)  that  they  will 
have  no  connection  with  him,  the  said  Rivington, 
while  he  continues  to  retail  such  dirty,  scandalous 
and  traitorous  performances  ; but  hold  him  in  the 
utmost  contempt  as  a noxious,  exotic  plant,  incapa- 
ble either  of  cultivation  or  improvement  in  this  soil 
of  freedom  and  fit  only  to  be  transported. 

The  committee  of  observation  for 
Hanover,  in  the  county  of  Morris,  re- 
solved unanimously  : 

That  from  several  pamphlets  and  publications 
printed  by  James  Rivington  of  New  York,  printer, 
we  esteem  him  as  an  incendiary  employed  by  a wicked 
ministry  to  disunite  and  divide  us  ; and  therefore  we 
will  not  for  ourselves,  have  any  connection  or  deal- 
ing with  him,  and  do  recommend  the  same  conduct 
towards  him  to  every  person  in  this  township  ; and 
we  will  discountenance  any  post  rider,  stage  driver 
or  carrier  who  shall  bring  his  pamphlets  or  papers 
into  this  county. 

Freeholders  of  Morristown  met  and 
resolved  : 

That  they  esteem  the  said  James  Rivington  an 
enemy  to  his  country  ; and,  therefore,  that  they  will 
for  the  future  refrain  from  taking  his  newspapers,  and 
from  all  further  commerce  from  him  ; and  that  by 
all  lawful  means  in  their  power  they  will  discourage 
the  circulation  of  his  papers  in  this  county. 
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The  committee  on  inspection  for 
Woodbridge  reported  that  Rivington 
“ is  a person  inimical  to  the  liberties  of 
this  country,  and  as  such  ought  to  be 
discountenanced  ; we  therefore  do  cor- 
dially recommend  to  all  our  constituents 
to  drop  his  paper  and  have  no  further 
dealings  with  him.” 

The  inhabitants  of  Staten  Island  found 
it  hard  to  relinquish  their  tea  or  their 
newspaper,  and  the  conduct  was  inves- 
gated  by  the  Elizabethtown  committee, 
which  : 

Taking  the  same  into  consideration  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  inhabitants  of  their  district  ought, 
and  by  the  aforesaid  association,  are  bound  to  break 
off  all  trade,  commerce,  dealings  and  intercourse 
whatever  with  the  inhabitants  of  said  island,  until 
they  shall  join  in  the  general  association  aforesaid  ; 
and  do  resolve  that  all  the  trade,  commerce,  dealings 
and  intercourse  whatever  be  suspended  accordingly, 
which  suspension  is  hereby  notified  and  recom- 
mended to  the  inhabitants  of  their  district,  to  be  by 
them  universally  observed  and  adopted. 

The  committee  of  Cumberland  county 
reported  that  Silas  Newcomb  had  drank 
East  India  tea  in  his  family  ever  since 
the  first  of  March  inst.,  and  that  he  was 
determined  to  persist  in  such  practice. 

. . It  was  agreed  that  it  was  the  duty 

of  this  committee,  agreeably  to  the 
eleventh  article  of  the  above  mentioned 
compact,  to  break  off  all  dealings  with 
him  and  in  this  manner  publish  the 
truth  of  the  case,  that  he  might  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  friends  of  American 
liberty. 

This  was  so  effective  that  on  May  n, 
1775,  Silas  Newcomb  formally,  in  writ- 
ing, publicly  recanted. 

April,  1775,  the  committee  of  Free- 
hold, Monmouth  county,  reported  that 
Thomas  Leonard,  esq.,  had,  in  a number 


of  instances,  been  guilty  of  a breach  of 
the  Continental  association,  .... 
and  that  every  friend  of  true  freedom 
ought  immediately  to  break  off  all  con- 
nection and  dealings  with  him  and  treat 
him  as  as  a foe  to  the  rights  of  British 
America. 

All  these  were  published  in  papers. 

In  November,  1774,  the  grand  jury 
for  the  county  of  Essex,  addressed  the 
Hon.  Frederick  Smyth,  esq.,  chief  justice 
of  the  province  of  New  Jersey,  as  fol- 
lows : 

If  we  rightly  understand  a particular  part  of  your 
honor’s  charge,  you  were  pleased  to  tell  us  that  while 
we  were  employed  in  guarding  against  "imaginary 
tyranny  three  thousand  miles  distant,"  we  ought  not 
to  expose  ourselves  to  a "real  tyranny  at  our  own 
doors."  We  neither  know,  sir,  nor  are  under  the 
least  apprehension  of  any  tyranny  at  our  own  doors 
unless  it  should  make  its  way  thither  from,  the  dis- 
tance you  mention. 

After  reciting  the  tyrannical  acts  of 
Great  Britain,  they  continue  : *l  To  pro- 
cure redress  of  these  grievances,  which 
to  others  assume  the  form  of  odious  and 
horrid  realties,”  (Smyth  had  spoken  of 
them  as  * imaginary  tyranny,’  ‘ the 
baseless  fabrick  of  a vision  ’),  “the  con- 
tinent, as  we  learn,  has  very  naturally 
been  thrown  into  great  commotions  ; 
and  as  far  as  this  county  in  particular 
has  taken  part  in  the  alarm,  we  have 
the  happiness  to  represent  to  your 
honour  that  in  the  prosecution  of  meas- 
uses  for  preserving  American  liberties 
and  obtaining  the  removal  of  oppres- 
sions, the  people  have  acted  in  all  their 
popular  assemblies  (which  it  is  the  right 
of  Englishmen  to  convene  whenever 
they  please)  with  the  spirit,  temper  and 
prudence  becoming  freemen  and  loyal 
subjects.” 
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The  amount  of  abuse  showered  upon 
the  committees  of  inspection  and  of  cor- 
respondence seems  almost  incredible. 
One  quotation  will  suffice  as  an  illustra- 
tion. A Tory  writer  said  of  one  of 
them  : 

This  is  the  foulest,  subtlest  and  most  venomous 
serpent  ever  issued  from  the  egg  of  sedition.  It  is 
the  source  of  the  rebellion.  I saw  the  small  seed 
when  it  was  implanted  ; it  was  a grain  of  mustard. 
I have  watched  the  plant  until  it  has  become  a great 
tree.  The  vilest  reptiles  that  crawl  upon  the  earth 
are  concealed  at  the  root ; the  foulest  birds  of  the 
air  rest  upon  its  branches.  I would  now  induce  you 
to  go  to  work  immediately  with  axes  and  hatchets 
and  cut  it  down  for  a two-fold  reason  : because  it  is 
a pest  to  society,  and  lest  it  be  felled  suddenly  by  a 
stronger  arm  and  crush  its  thousands  in  its  fall. 

The  particular  committee  against 
which  this  tirade  was  directed  con- 
sisted of  Samuel  Adams,  John  Hancock, 
James  Bowdoin,  John  Adams,  William 
Phillips,  Joseph  Warren  and  Josiah 
Quincy  ! 

The  acts  of  violence  which  accom- 
panied these  boycotts  were  many. 
The  boycotts  of  the  labor  unions  have 
been  very  peaceful  compared  with  the 
earlier  American  boycotts,  and  with  the 
tumultuous  outbreaks  of  restless  Sons 
of  Liberty. 

In  1769,  in  Salem,  a man  named 
Row,  for  giving  information  that  a 
vessel  in  the  harbor  was  about  to 
elude  the  payment  of  certain  duties, 
was  carried  to  the  common,  tarred 
and  feathered,  set  upon  a cart,  with 
the  word  informer  in  large  capitals  on 
his  breast  and  back,  and  carried  through 
Main  street,  escorted  by  a crowd,  which 
finally  bid  him  flee  from  the  town.  He 
went  to  Boston  and  was  there  re- 


warded by  the  crown  officers  for  his 
sufferings.* 

In  January,  1770,  the  Boston  mer- 
chants renewed  their  meetings  in  Fan- 
euil  hall.  The  names  of  several  un- 
faithful ones  were  reported  and  ordered 
published. I 

Lieutenant-governor  Hutchinson  sent 
a message  to  one  of  these  meetings 
“ enjoining  and  requiring  them,  without 
delay,  to  separate  and  disperse,  and  to 
forbear  all  such  unlawful  assemblies  for 
the  future.”  After  a calm  consideration 
of  the  message  it  was  unanimously  voted 
to  proceed,  and  a written  answer  was 
sent  to  his  honor  signifying  their  opin- 
ion that  the  meeting  was  warranted  by 
law. 

Two  or  three  brothers  by  the  name 
of  McMasters  sold  tea,  etc.  One  of 
them  was  taken  on  the  nineteenth  of 
June  and  carted  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
with  a bag  of  feathers  and  some  tar  in  a 
barrel  by  his  side,  to  King  street,  where 
it  was  intended  to  expose  him  to  public 
view,  besmeared  with  the  one  and 
coated  with  the  other.  But  as  he  drew 
near  the  spot,  his  color  forsook  his  lips, 
his  eye  sunk,  and  he  was  about  to  fall 
lifeless  in  the  cart,  when  some  gentle- 
men compassioned  *his  case  so  far  as  to 
beg  permission  to  take  him  into  a house. 
Cordials  were  exhibited  and  McMasters 
revived  and  upon  a solemn  promise 
never  to  return  he  was  excused  from 
this  newly  invented  punishment  and 
carted,  sitting  in  his  chair,  to  the  Rox- 
bury  line  where  he  was  dismissed. 

* * See  Annals  of  Salem,’  p.  473. 

t See  * History  of  Boston,  ’ pp.  278,  *t  seq% 
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The  throwing  of  tea  overboard  at 
Boston  is  too  well  known  to  need  a rep- 
etition here,  but  it  is  not  perhaps  so 
widely  known  that  on  November  22, 
1774,  a brig  landed  a cargo  of  tea  at 
Greenwich,  New  Jersey,  and  that  a 
party  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  headed  by 
Ebenezer  Elmer,  afterwards  member  of 
congress,  destroyed  it  by  fire.  * 

In  New  York,  in  July,  1764,  four  fish- 
ermen who  had  supplied  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  with  fish  were  seized  by  a 
press  gang  and  sent  on  board  a trans- 
port that  was  intended  for  Halifax. 
The  Sons  of  Liberty  were  informed  of 
this  and  made  their  plans  to  rescue  the 
men.  They  waited  until  the  captain 
came  on  shore  the  next  morning,  when 
the  “ people”  at  once  seized  the  barge 
and  bore  it  to  the  commons  and  burnt 
it  while  a committee  escorted  the  terri- 
fied officer  to  the  coffee  house,  which 
the  Sons  of  Liberty  had  made  their 
headquarters,  and  speedily  prevailed 
on  him  to  write  an  order  for  the  release 
of  the  fishermen.  Armed  with  this, 
a committee  proceeded  to  the  transport 
and  procured  the  men. f 

Major  John  Durkee  of  Bean  Hill, 
Norwich,  Connecticut,  was  an  active 
and  daring  leader  in  these  stamp  act 
commotions.  In  September,  1765,  he 
took  command  of  a body  of  Liberty 
men  that  were  gathered  from  Norwich 
and  the  neighboring  towns,  and  banded 
together  for  the  express  purpose  of 
preventing  the  stamps  from  being  dis- 
tributed in  Connecticut.  Taking  with 
them  eight  days’  provisions,  they  set 

*See  ‘ Annals  of  Philadelphia,’  page  272. 

fBooth’s  ‘History  of  New  York,’  p.  409. 


off  toward  Hartford,  and  being  well 
mounted  overtook  and  arrested  Mr. 
Ingersoll,  the  stamp  officer  at  Wethers- 
field. With  threats  of  violent  usage 
they  commanded  him  to  resign. 

“The, cause  is  not  worth  dying  for,” 
he  said,  and  signed  his  resignation.  J A 
very  great  number  of  similar  instances 
might  be  cited  were  it  advisable,  but 
enough  has  been  set  forth  to  demon- 
strate what  was  the  behavior  of  the 
Sons  of  Liberty  with  their  pre-Revolu- 
tionary  boycotts. 

OTHER  AMERICAN  BOYCOTTS. 

The  boycotts  to  which  the  previous 
pages  have  been  devoted  were  most  re- 
markable, because  of  their  extension 
over  so  large  a portion  of  territory,  the 
unanimity  with  which  they  were  en- 
forced by  the  people  of  the  different 
colonies  and  the  number  of  years  which 
they  endured  ; nor,  in  an  estimate, 
should  the  result,  which  they  were 
largely  instrumental  in  accomplishing, 
be  forgotten. 

There  have  been,  since  those  days, 
other  boycotts  which  it  may  be  profita- 
ble to  mention.  McMaster,  in  his  his- 
tory (Vol.  I.,  p.  404),  gives  an  amusing 
and  instructive  account  of  one  against 
New  York,  as  follows  : 

The  legislature  of  New  York,  in  an  evil  hour, 
passed  an  act  full  against  the  commerce  of  Connecti- 
cut and  New  Jersey.  To  supply  the  great  city  with 
firewood,  vegetables  and  fowls  had  long  been  a 
source  of  income  to  her  neighbors,  and  a brisk  trade 
had  grown  up.  Early  in  the  morning  of  every 
market  day,  the  broad  sheet  of  water  that  separated 
Paulus  Hook  from  the  city  was  dotted  with  shallops, 
loaded  to  the  water’s  edge  with  butter  and  cheese, 

*See  ‘Caulkins’  History  of  Norwich,’  p.  364. 
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turnips  and  carrots,  with,  in  fine,  all  those  varieties 
of  vegetables  and  fruit  for  which  the  Dutch  farms  of 
New  Jersey  were  even  then  famous.  Every  week 
there  drew  up  at  the  docks  vessels  from  Connecti- 
cut, bringing  hundreds  of  cords  of  the  best  firewood 
the  market  could  supply.  To  such  proportions  had 
the  business  grown  that  it  was  commonly  believed 
that  several  thousand  pounds  sterling  were  in  this 
way  drawn  out  of  the  city  by  the  Jerseymen  and 
Yankees.  This  trade  the  assembly  determined  to 
crush,  and  framed  and  passed  an  act  the  conse- 
quences of  which  were  not  foreseen.  Every  wood- 
boat,  every  shallop,  every  small  sloop  from  New 
Jersey  of  more  than  twelve  tons  burden,  it  was  de- 
creed should  henceforth  be  entered  and  cleared  at 
the  custom  house  in  the  same  manner  as  packets 
that  came  from  London  or  any  other  foreign  port. 
The  moment  the  law  went  into  operation,  the  boat^ 
men  plying  between  New  York  and  the  northern 
shore  of  New  Jersey  cried  out  that  they  were  ruined 
men  ; that  almost  the  whole  of  their  small  profit  was 
taken  from  them  and  put  into  the  hard,  griping 
hands  of  the  officers  of  the  customs  in  New  York. 
To  retaliate  by  raising  the  price  demanded  for  their 
produce  was  impossible,  for  the  increase  would  be 
so  great  that  half  the  consumers  would  cease  to 
buy. 

The  legislature  at  Trenton  heard  their  cry  and  re- 
solved to  be  signally  revenged.  The  corporation  of 
the  hated  city  was  the  owner  of  four  acres  of  land  on 
Sandy  Hook,  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  The  plot 
had  been  purchased  from  the  original  proprietor  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  upon  it  a lighthouse,  a 
public  inn  and  a kitchen  garden.  The  lighthouse 
was  already  built,  and  on  this  was  now  laid  a tax  of 
thirty  pounds  a month. 

The  restrictions  placed  upon  boats  from  Connecti- 
cut were  much  the  same  as  on  those  from  across  the 
Hudson.  The  rate  of  dockage  was  raised,  small 
sloops  forced  to  pay  an  entrance  fee  and  the  carting 
of  firewood  across  the  city  heavily  taxed.  No  notice 
was  taken  by  the  Connecticut  assembly  ; but  the 
business  men  at  New  London,  whence  most  of  the 
boats  went  out,  were  greatly  incensed.  It  seemed, 
they  declared,  as  if  the  time  was  at  hand  when,  be- 
tween the  British  navigation  act,  the  lack  of  com- 
mercial treaties  with  continental  powers,  the  Barbary 
xebecs  and  the  selfish  policy  of  New  York,  there 
would  not  be  a port  on  the  face  of  the  earth  where 
an  American  vessel  could  trade.  But  they  would 
see  what  could  be  done.  They  would  strike  back 
with  all  the  power  at  their  command,  and  flattered 


themselves  they  could  make  the  blow  felt.  A league 
was  formed  and  a paper  passed  about  which  bound 
all  who  signed  it,  under  penalty  of  fifty  pounds,  to 
be  collected  by  a civil  process  in  any  court  of  law, 
not  to  send  into  the  state  of  New  York  any  article 
whatever,  nor  to  furnish  any  craft  bound  for  that 
state  with  any  kind  of  loading,  for  one  year  from  the 
twentieth  of  July,  1787.  The  agreement  was  faith- 
fully kept.  Yet,  little  came  of  it.  The  supplies 
withheld  by  the  New  London  merchants  were  ob- 
tained elsewhere,  and  before  the  year  specified  in  the 
agreement  had  passed,  ten  states  had  ratified  the 
constitution,  and  the  power  of  New  York  to  tax  her 
neighbors  was  taken  away  forever. 

The  embargoes  laid  upon  shipping  in 
American  ports  in  1794  and  in  1805 
were  little  less  than  boycotts  as  now 
understood ; though  they  were  put  in 
force  by  one  nation  against  another,  yet 
they  were  enforced  by  the  approbation 
of  a large  portion  of  the  citizens,  and 
when  declared  by  the  national  author- 
ities to  be  at  an  end  were  still  continued, 
by  private  action,  in  some  parts  of  the 
country. 

McMaster  (Vol.  II.,  p.  174)  thus 
records  the  conduct  of  the  people  of 
Philadelphia  when  the  embargo  of  1794 
was  lifted  by  congress  : 

On  the  twenty  third  of  May,  the  mates  and  cap. 
tains  of  the  brigs,  scows  and  sloops,  in  the  river, 
held  a meeting  at  Harp  and  Crown  tavern  ot 
Barnabass  McShane.  After  hearing  each  other 
with  complaints  against  congress,  they  finally 
resolved  not  to  go  to  sea  for  ten  days  to  come,  and 
made  a solemn  pledge  that  if  one  of  their  number 
was  discharged  in  consequence,  none  of  the  others 
would  fill  his  berth,  and  ended  by  urging  the  pilots 
to  take  no  ship  down  the  river  for  the  same  space  of 
time.  They  had  been  moved  to  do  these  things  by 
the  like  action  of  the  captains  of  Baltimore. 

There  is  yet  another  American  boy- 
cott whose  full  history  has  never  yet 
been  completely  written.  Tourgee,  in 
his  novels,  has  shown  part  of  its  oper- 
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ation ; much  concerning  it  is  contained 
in  diaries,  in  private  correspondence  and 
in  newspapers.  I mean  the  policy  of 
social  excomunication  with  which  the 
south  met  the  northern  emigrants  or 
“ carpet-baggers  ” after  the  late  civil 
war.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon 
the  details  of  this  procedure — nor 
would  space  permit  more  than  a refer- 
ence to  it.  It  has,  however,  a peculiar 
value  to  us,  for  James  Redpath  lived  in 
the  south  in  those  post-bellum  days, 
saw  the  policy  of  social  ostracism  put 
into  force,  watched  its  operations,  and 
noted  its  failures — which  were  few — 
and  its  successes — which  were  many. 


From  his  experience  at  that  time  were 
derived  his  suggestions  to  the  Irish 
which  have  been  already  spoken  of. 

The  Irish  boycott  was  an  American 
custom,  sanctified  by  more  than  a 
century  of  patriotic  labor,  dear  to  our 
grandsires  and  our  parents,  and,  like 
many  other  American  customs,  a weapon 
which  the  down  trodden  and  oppressed 
of  every  nation  would  gladly  borrow. 
Tyrants,  whether  their  names  be  kings 
or  capitalists,  tremble  before  it,  for  it  is 
a sacred  and  inalienable  right  of  a free 
people — an  impregnable  rampart  shel- 
tering their  liberties. 

Arthur  Dudley  Vinton. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN. 


The  history  and  present  development 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  teach  the 
great  lesson  that  state  aid  is  necessary 
to  successfully  establish  and  maintain 
schools  of  every  grade,  that  are  in- 
tended for  the  education  of  the  whole 
people. 

Before  there  was  a state — before  there 
was  a territory — of  Michigan,  even  be- 
fore the  vast  extent  of  country  bounded 
by  the  Ohio  river  on  the  south,  the 
Mississippi  on  the  west,  and  the  great 
lakes  on  the  north,  had  a government, 
the  wise  men  of  the  American  congress 
had  determined,  in  their  own  minds, 
that  every  advantage,  so  far  as  educa- 
tion was  concerned,  must  be  afforded 
to  those  who  might  settle  in  the  wilds 
of  the  west,  as  the  wording  of  the  cele- 


brated ordinance  of  1787  clearly  dem- 
onstrates. In  no  way  could  this  help 
be  extended  so  well  by  the  general 
government,  at  that  period,  as  by  land- 
grants.  Thus  it  was  that  Ohio,  then 
Indiana,  then  Illinois,  and  finally  Mich- 
igan, became  the  owners  of  tracts  of 
land,  in  each  instance  forming  a basis 
(however  frail  in  some  cases)  for  an 
institution  for  advanced  scholarship. 
And  no  organic  act  for  a new  territory 
has  since  been  passed,  nor  has  any  state 
since  been  admitted  into  the  Union, 
without  a like  remembrance  on  the  part 
of  congress.  For  all  which,  should  the 
citizens  of  the  western  states  continue 
to  be  profoundly  grateful.  And  just 
here  it  may  be  said  that  to  Michigan 
must  be  awarded  the  honor  of  having 
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exceeded,  as  yet,  each  of  its  sister  com- 
monwealths, having  a state  university, 
in  the  excellence  and  prosperity  of 
hers.  How  this  has  been  brought  about 
is  now  to  be  considered. 

It  was  in  the  year  1805  that  the  terri- 
tory of  Michigan  was  mapped  out  by 
congressional  enactment,  receiving,  at 
the  same  time,  a donation  of  an  entire 
township  of  land,  which  had  been  set 
apart  in  March,  1804.  But  this  gift 
carried  with  it  not  only  the  idea  of  its 
being  some  particular  surveyed  town- 
ship afterward  to  be  selected,  but  the 
Indian  title  to  it  must  have  been  previ- 
ously extinguished.  After  the  expiration 
of  twelve  years,  the  people  of  the  terri- 
tory began  to  talk  of  a university,  and  of 
locating  the  township  of  which  they  had 
been  made  the  recipients ; but  it  was 
discovered  that  the  best  lands,  when  the 
gift  was  made,  had  not  been  ceded  by 
the  Indians  ; besides,  it  would  be  far 
better  could  the  thirty-six  sections  be 
distributed  in  different  parts  of  the 
territory  Finally,  the  people  memor- 
ialized congress  for  relief ; as  a conse- 
quence, on  the  twentieth  of  May,  1826, 
the  original  grant  was  annulled  and,  in 
lieu  of  it,  two  townships  were  secured 
from  the  general  government  with  the 
privilege  given  of  locating  the  lands  in 
detached  portions  and  of  selecting  them 
from  any  part  of  the  public  domain  in 
the  territory,  not  otherwise  appropri- 
ated.* This  action  of  congress  was  the 

* The  words  of  the  act  were  as  follows:  “The 
secretary  of  the  treasury  ....  is  hereby 
authorized  to  set  apart  and  reserve  from  sale,  out  of 
any  public  lands  within  the  territory  of  Michigan,  to 
which  the  Indian  title  may  be  extinguished,  and  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  a quantity  of  land,  not  ex- 


laying, happily,  of  the  corner-stone  of 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

Although  the  United  States  gave 
thirty-six  sections  of  six  hundred  and 
forty  acres  each  of  land — afterwards 
doubling  the  amount — “ for  the  use  and 
support  of  a university,”  in  Michigan 
territory,  thereby  creating  for  the  uni- 
versity something  of  a foundation  upon 
which  to  build ; the  superstructure  was 
yet  to  be  reared.  And  the  citizens, 
through  those  delegated  to  frame  laws 
for  them,  early  began  the  work,  com- 
mitting it,  however,  to  a board  of  trus- 
tees. In  1817,  a law  was  passed  wherein 
a most  elaborate  university  was  built  up 
— largely  on  paper.  It  made  the  insti- 
tution include  in  itself  all  primary  and 
higher  schools  in  the  territory  and  gave 
the  legislative  and  executive  control 
over  them  into  the  hands  of  its  president 
and  professors.  Fifteen  per  cent,  of  all 
the  taxes  were  appropriated  for  its  sup- 
port. It  was  to  be  known  as  the  “Cath- 
olepistemiad,  or  University  of  Michi- 
gania.”  The  whole  was  a classical 
ideal,  which,  it  was  finally  hoped,  might 
one  day  become  a reality.  But  it  went 
no  further  than  the  establishing  of  a few 
primary  schools.  Meanwhile  the  Cath- 
olepistemiad  received  an  additional 
land-grant  of  three  sections,  at  the 
treaty  of  Fort  Meigs,  concluded  with 
the  Indian  tribes  of  the  northwest  in 
September,  1817,  by  Governor  Lewis 
Cass  of  the  territory  of  Michigan,  on 

ceeding  two  entire  townships,  for  the  use  and  support 
of  a university  within  the  territory  aforesaid,  and  for 
no  other  use  or  purpose  whatsoever,  to  be  located  in 
tracts  of  land  corresponding  with  any  of  the  legal 
divisions  into  which  the  public  lands  are  authorized 
to  be  surveyed,  not  less  than  one  section.” 
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part  of  the  general  government.  These 
three  sections,  it  was  declared,  were  to 
go  to  the  “ College  of  Detroit.” 

The  unique  law  of  1817*  was  virtually 
repealed  in  1821,  the  provision  with  re- 
gard to  taxes  being  abbrogated  and  all 
the  powers  of  the  Catholepistemiad 
transferred  to  a new  institution — the 
“ University  of  Michigan,”  located  at 
Detroit.  The  board  of  trustees,  con- 
sisting of  the  governor  and  judges,  re- 
mained in  control  of  the  university  thus 
created,  and  so  continued  until  Michi- 
gan, on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  January, 
1837,  was  admitted  into  the  Union, 
when  the  constitutional  provision  requir- 
ing the  appointment  by  the  governor  of 
a board  of  twelve  regents,  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  senate,  took  effect.  The 
gentlemen  first  appointed  and  their 
successors,  together  with  the  governor, 
lieutenant-governor,  and  judges  of  the 
supreme  court,  and  those  succeeding 
them,  constituted  the  board  down  to  the 
year  1852. 

The  law  of  1821  was  a long  step  for- 
ward, so  far  as  the  educational  interests 
of  Michigan  were  concerned.  The  pol- 
icy of  the  “University  ol  Michigan”  in 
matters  of  religion  was  made  identical 
with  that  of  the  common  schools.  Per- 
sons of  every  (or  no)  religious  denomi- 
nation were  capable  of  being  elected 
trustees;  “and  no  person,  president, 
professor,  instructor  or  pupil  was  to  be 
refused  admittance  for  his  conscientious 


* This  law  was  perhaps  the  most  pedantic  ever 
framed.  It  is  replete  with  such  words  as  “didaxum," 
“•anthropoglossica,”  “physiognostica,”  “chymia,” 
“iatuca,”  “ethica,”  " plemitactica,”  “degitica,” 
etc.,  etc. 


persuasion  in  matters  of  religion.”  The 
trustees  could,  from  time  to  time,  estab- 
lish such  colleges,  academies  and  schools 
dependent  on  the  university  as  they 
might  think  proper;  and,  among  other 
powers  delegated  to  them,  they  were 
authorized  to  appoint  a president  and 
professor,  and  to  remove  them  at 
pleasure. 

The  new  corporation  formed  under 
the  law  of  1821  carried  forward  to  1837, 
the  work  begun  by  his  predecessor,  in- 
cluding the  classical  academy  and,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  time,  a Lancaste- 
rian  school ; so  the  educational  spirit 
was  not  allowed  to  die  out — kept  alive 
and  transmitted,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  to  the  university  as  now  organized. 

It  will  appear  evident  to  the  reader 
that  the  land-grant  of  1826,  unless  an 
income  could  be  derived  from  it,  would 
be  an  endowment  only  in  name,  of  the 
university.  Immediately,  therefore,  steps 
were  taken  by  the  trustees  with  regard 
to  locating  the  seventy-two  sections, 
after  the  passage  of  the  act  granting 
them  to  the  institution.  With  so  much 
discretion  was  the  work  carried  forward 
that,  in  ten  years  from  the  making  of 
the  grant,  the  entire  number  of  sections 
secured  was  estimated  as  of  an  average 
value  twenty  dollars  an  acre.  To  esti- 
mate, however,  was  one  thing;  to  real- 
ize upon  it  the  maximum,  quite  another. 
So  the  matter  stood  on  the  twenty-ninth 
day  of  January,  1837,  when  Michigan 
was  admitted  into  the  Union. 

The  march  of  the  university  toward 
the  success  it  has  finally  attained,  may 
be  said  to  have  commenced  with  the 
beginning  of  the  state.  It  had  pre- 
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usly  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
school  system,  as  we  have  already  seen ; 
but  the  system  itself  was  yet  to  be 
formulated — yet  to  be  developed.  To 
this  task  and  to  the  real  founding  of  the 
university,  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  and  the  regents,  upon  their 
taking  office,  addresed  themselves  with 
a remarkable  foresight  and  with  a cour- 
age equal  to  their  convictions.  There 
must  be  an  organization;  and  the  en- 
dowment must  be  income-producing. 
These  were  the  salient  points  not  to  be 
lost  sight  of. 

The  first  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction was  the  Rev.  John  D.  Pierce. 
To  him  was  entrusted  the  responsible 
work  of  preparing  a system  for  common 
schools  and  a plan  for  a university — a 
continuation  of  that  of  1817  and  1821. 
In  his  first  report,  he  discussed  at 
length  the  lower  and  intermediate 
schools,  arguing  “ with  especial  ability 
and  fullness  that  the  university  ought 
to  be  organized  upon  the  broadest 
basis.  He  recommended  the  ultimate 
establishment  of  three  departments — 
one  of  literature,  science  and  the  arts  ; 
one  of  medicine,  and  one  of  law.  He 
discussed  fully  the  relations  of  the 
institution  to  the  religious  denomina- 
tions of  the  state  ; and  he  recommended 
that  liberal  policy  in  the  appointment 
of  professors  which  has  since  been  so 
successfully  carried  out.”  The  recom- 
mendations of  his  report  were  adopted 
and  became  the  basis  on  which  the 
almost  faultless  organization  of  to-day 
proudly  and  safely  rests.  The  educa- 
tional system  of  Michigan  has  been 
aptly  compared  to  a vast  machine  (in- 


cluding, as  it  does,  the  whole  state),  of 
which  the  university  is  the  fly-wheel. 
But  we  anticipate. 

The  law  organizing  the  university  was 
approved  on  the  eighteenth  day  of 
March,  1837.  Two  days  later  the 
regents  were  directed  to  locate  the  in- 
stitution on  such  ground — not  less  than 
forty  acres — as  they  might  select  in  or 
near  the  village  of  Ann  Arbor.  They 
chose  a site  in  June  following — the  one 
where  the  buildings  now  stand,  receiv- 
ing from  the  Ann  Arbor  Land  company 
a title  in  fee  simple — “ without  money 
and  without  price.”  Thus  it  was  that 
the  University  of  Michigan  had  not 
only  “ a name  ” but  “ a local  habita- 
tion.” With  its  local  organization  came 
the  necessity  for  buildings,  and  for 
these  the  regents  could  not  wait  upon 
the  slow  process  of  selling  lands  be- 
longing to  the  institution  ; so,  in  1838, 
they  applied  to  the  legislature  for  a 
loan  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  they  did  not  apply  in  vain.  But, 
before  a further  inquiry  into  the  estab- 
lishment and  development  of  the  school 
proper  at  Ann  Arbor  is  made,  let  us 
examine  the  question  as  to  what  dis- 
position was  made  of  the  university 
lands  by  the  regents.  It  is  a subject 
of  importance — the  sea  (so  to  speak) 
wherein  some  state  universities,  not  so 
fortunate  as  this  one,  have  been  en- 
gulfed— a rock  on  which  similar  institu- 
tions yet  unborn  may  be  wrecked  in 
their  infancy. 

By  an  act  of  congress,  approved  the 
twenty-third  of  June,  1836,  the  seventy- 
two  sections  of  land  previously  set 
apart  and  reserved  for  a university  in 
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Michigan, were  “granted  and  conveyed 
to  the  state,  to  be  appropriated  solely 
to  the  use  and  support  of  said  univer- 
sity,” in  such  manner  as  the  legislature 
might  prescribe.  By  this  act  the  state 
became  the  trustee  of  an  express  trust. 
The  lands  could  now  be  sold ; but, 
under  no  circumstances,  could  any  of 
the  proceeds  be  diverted  to  other  pur- 
poses than  such  as  were  for  the  use  and 
support  of  the  university. 

In  January,  1837,  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  in  his  first  report 
declared  his  belief  to  be  that  20,000 
acres  out  of  the  whole  46,080  of  the 
university  lands  could  be  sold  at  once 
for  $20  per  acre,  and  that  the  remainder 
would  bring  an  equal  amount  so  soon 
as  the  funds  would  be  needed.  In 
other  words,  he  valued  the  land-grant 
at  nearly  a million  dollars.  He  was 
thereupon  instructed  by  the  legislature 
“ to  sell  at  auction  so  much  of  the  uni- 
versity lands  as  should  amount  to  the 
sum  of  $500,000,”  none  of  which  were 
to  be  disposed  of  less  than  $20  per  acre. 
Of  course  this  was  a dazzling  prospect, 
and  sales  were  soon  made  amounting  to 
$150,000,  at  an  average  price  of  $22.85 
for  each  acre  sold.  But  there  was 
trouble  ahead.  Many  of  the  lands  had 
come  to  be  occupied  by  settlers ; and 
that,  too,  after  the  several  tracts  had 
been  located  for  the  university.  Then 
began  the  passage  of  acts  by  the  legis- 
lature cheapening  these  lands  ; so  that, 
in  the  end,  the  sum  realized  from  the 
seventy-two  sections  was  only  a little 
more  than  half  the  amount  hoped  for  at 
the  beginning,  it  being  in  round  num- 
bers about  $530,000.  This  sum,  upon 


which  interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  per 
cent,  per  annum  is  paid,  produces  a 
reliable  income  of  more  than  $35,000. 

The  marvelous  prosperity  of  the  uni- 
versity (and  we  cannot  characterize  its 
success  in  words  less  adulatory)  rests 
upon  the  intelligent  policy  which  has 
been  carried  forward  by  those  having 
it  in  charge,  ever  since  the  admission 
of  Michigan  as  a state.  The  legislature 
with  now  and  then  an  interference, 
finally  and  wisely  concluded  to  leave 
the  institution  in  the  hands  of  its  guard- 
ians— the  regents  ;*  and  the  latter  with 
equal  wisdom  determined  from  the  first 
that  the  teachers  of  the  school — the 
professors — were  the  only  ones  to  be 
trusted  exclusively  with  the  interior 
work.  But  what  has  been  accomplished 
has  not  been  brought  about  without 
great  trials  and  struggles  and,  at  times, 
bitter  disappointments. 

Four  of  the  sections  of  the  act  of 
the  eighteenth  of  March,  1837,  provid- 
ing for  the  organization  and  government 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  related 
to  the  establishing  of  branches  of  the 

*The  regents  of  the  University  [of  Michigan]  are 
a constitutional  body  elected  for  long  terms  by  the 
people,  and,  in  their  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
university,  possessed  of  independent  and  supreme 
authority,  not  to  be  dictated  to  even  by  the  legislat- 
ure itself.  In  fact,  their  authority  rests  upon  pre- 
cisely the  same  basis  as  that  of  the  legislature,  namely, 
the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  in  the  constitution 
adopted  by  the  people.  The  bearing  of  this  fact 
upon  the  success  of  Michigan’s  experiment  at  mak- 
ing a university  will  be  obvious  to  those  who  have 
noticed  how  inevitably  and  with  what  fatal  ease  a 
state  university  is  worried  to  death  by  ignoramuses 
and  political  hucksters  in  the  legislatures,  whenever, 
in  any  state,  the  university  stands  exposed  to  the 
direct  practices  of  the  legislature  upon  it. — Moses 
Coit  Tyler,  in  Scribner’s  Monthly,  Vol.  XI,  p.  533. 
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institution  in  different  parts  of  the  state, 
the  power  to  do  this  being  entrusted  to 
the  regents  and  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  under  the  authority 
of  the  legislature.  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  superintendent  not  only  to  take 
charge  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
university,  but  to  invest  the  money  re- 
ceived from  their  sale  and  to  aid  in  the 
establishment  of  the  branches  just  men- 
tioned, and  of  the  apportionment  of  the 
fund  among  them. 

It  was  decided  in  June  following  the 
passage  of  the  act  before  described,  that 
there  should  be  eight  branches  of  the 
university  created.  These  were,  in  fact, 
to  be  preparatory  schools ; without  such 
schools,  how  could  the  university  ever 
expect  to  have  a real  beginning — how, 
anything  like  real  progress  ? Five  of 
these  “ branches  ” were  organized  with- 
in a year ; afterwards,  others  were 
opened.  These  did  not  flourish  for  the 
reasons  (i),  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
funds  for  their  support ; (2),  that  the 
population  of  the  state  was  too  sparse  ; 
and  (3),  that  there  was  a defect  in  their 
organization.  However,  it  was  fully  ten 
years  before  these  “ preparatories  ” were 
no  more  ; and,  notwithstanding  all  the 
discouragements  they  labored  under,  the 
work  performed  by  them  was  both 
needed  and  valuable  in  this  that  it 
offered  a good  preparation  to  students 
desiring  a collegiate  education.  Hence, 
when  the  parent  institution  was  ready 
to  receive  pupils  “ the  professors  were 
gratified  to  find  that  applicants  from  the 
branch  schools  were  in  excellent  con- 
dition to  enter  upon  their  collegiate 
work.” 


It  was  the  twenty-second  day  of  July, 
1841,  that  the  organization  of  the  in- 
structional force  of  the  university  began 
at  Ann  Arbor.  George  P.  Williams,  at 
that  time  principal  of  the  Pontiac 
branch  (for  branches  were  yet  flourish- 
ing), received  the  appointment  to  the 
professorship  of  languages — the  first 
chair  filled  in  the  institution — but,  in 
less  than  a month,  he  was  transferred 
by  the  regents  to  the  chair  of  mathe- 
matics, and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Whiting, 
principal  of  the  Niles  branch,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  department  of  languages. 
A month  later  and  there  were  five 
buildings  on  the  grounds  of  the  univer- 
sity— four  professors’  houses  and  “ the 
north  wing,”  then  the  main  building. 
The  next  year  the  governor  of  the  state 
deprecated  the  extravagance  displayed 
in  their  construction.  The  salaries  of 
Professors  Williams  and  Whiting  were 
fixed  at  five  hundred  dollars  each. 
They  were  also  allowed  to  divide  be- 
tween themselves  what  fees  might  be 
taken  from  the  pupils  in  the  prepara- 
tory department.  They  were  each  fur- 
nished with  a house  free  of  rent.  Such 
was  the  organization  of  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  — the 
“ central  institution,”  as  it  was  then 
called,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
“branches.” 

Applications  for  admission  by  students 
were  now  in  order.  Six  young  men 
(women  were  barred)  presented  them- 
selves, in  September,  for  examination  : 
one  for  admission  to  the  sophmore 
class,*  five  for  admission  to  the  fresh- 
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man  class.  * All  became  students, 
their  examinations  having  proved  of  a 
satisfactory  character ; so  it  was  the 
first  two  classes  in  the  institution  were 
organized.  The  university  had  a small 
beginning ; it  was,  however,  an  institu- 
tion now — not  ideal  but  real.  “ Be- 
hold, how  great  a matter  a little  fire 
kindleth.”  The  number  of  students  in- 
creased each  year  down  to  1847-8, 
when  there  were  eighty-nine.  It  then 
decreased  until,  in  1851-2,  there  were 
but  fifty-seven  attending  the  literary 
department.  It  was  on  the  sixth  day 
of  August,  1845,  that  the  first  “ com- 
mencement ” of  the  university  was  held. 
Eleven  students  were  graduated,  receiv- 
ing the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.f 
In  1849  there  were  twenty-three  grad- 
uates ; but  in  1852  there  were  only 
nine. 

The  act  of  March,  1837,  establish- 
ing the  university,  provided,  for  the 
creation  of  a medical  department  and 
one  of  law.  A medical  faculty  hav- 
ing been  appointed  in  1849  and  1850, 
its  members  met,  on  the  fifteenth  of 
May  of  the  year  last  named,  and  organ- 
ized by  choosing  Dr.  Abram  Sager  for 
their  president.  The  school  was  opened 
in  October  following  with  a large  at- 
tendance. 

This  early  establishment  of  the  med- 

'*  Judson  D.  Collins,  Lyndon ; Merchant  H. 
Goodrich,  Ann  Arbor  ; Lyman  D.  Norris,  Ypsilanti ; 
George  E.  Parmelee,  Ann  Arbor  ; and  George  W*. 
Pray,  Superior. 

+ Charles  A.  Clark,  Judson  D.  Collins,  Thomas 
B.  Cumming,  Edmund  Fish,  Merchant  H.  Good- 
rich, Edward  A.  Lawrence,  John  D.  McKay, 
Fletcher  O.  Marsh,  George  E.  Parmelee,  George  W. 
Pray  and  Paul  W.  H.  Rawles. 


ical  department  was  due  largely  to  the 
foresight  and  energy  of  Professor  Moses 
Gunn,  now  president  of  Rush  Medical 
College  of  Chicago,  but  until  1867,  pro- 
fessor  of  surgery  in  the  University  of 
Michigan.  The  professor  was  a fellow- 
student  with  Dr.  C.  L.  Ford,  a biograph- 
ical sketch  of  whom  appears  at  another 
place  in  the  present  number  of  this 
magazine.  Dr.  Gunn  having  heard  that 
a university  was  established  at  Ann 
Arbor,  which  contemplated  the  ultimate 
organization  of  departments  of  medicine 
and  law,  conceived  the  idea  of  becom- 
ing the  pioneer  in  the  organization  of 
the  first  mentioned  department,  and  said 
to  his  friend,  Dr.  Ford,  “ I will  go  and 
get  this  department  organized,  and  I 
will  teach  surgery  and  you  anatomy.” 
The  response  was,  “Agreed.”  Dr.  Gunn 
was  in  earnest  in  this  matter,  and  imme- 
diately after  his  graduation  secured  a 
body  for  dissection,  and  having  packed 
it  securely  in  a large  trunk,  journeyed 
from  New  York  state  through  Canada, 
by  stage,  which  was  the  only  means  of 
conveyance  during  the  winter  months, 
at  that  time.  Having  reached  Ann 
Arbor,  he  immediately  organized  a class 
from  among  the  students  of  the  literary 
department  and  commenced  to  teach 
them  anatomy  and  physiology.  Having 
excited  a great  interest  in  these  studies 
among  the  students,  he  secured  their  aid 
in  urging  upon  the  regents  the  necessity 
of  the  organization  of  this  department 
without  delay  ; and  many  expressed  the 
desire  to  enter  at  once  as  students. 

The  result  was  that  the  regents  de- 
cided to  establish  this  department  with- 
out further  delay,  and  it  was  organized 
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as  already  stated.  The  announcement 
of  a free  medical  college  was  a novelty 
in  those  days,  the  university  being  the 
first,  we  believe,  to  establish  a medical 
school  under  state  patronage.  The 
result  was  numerous  notices  of  the  press 
which  caused  it  to  be  extensively  adver- 
tised and  known  to  the  profession. 

In  those  days  hazing  was  a common 
practice  in  all  colleges,  the  University 
of  Michigan  included.  The  literary 
students  of  this  institution  anticipated 
great  sport  in  hazing  the  few  medical  stu- 
dents that  were  expected  as  a beginning 
class.  Judge  of  their  disappointment 
and  chagrin  when  about  ninety  stalwart 
and  mature  medical  students  presented 
themselves  for  matriculation,  not  only 
out-numbering  the  combined  classes  of 
the  literary  department,  but  being  far 
more  mature  and  muscular.  Literary 
students  under  these  circumstances  con- 
sidered “ discretion  the  better  part  of 
valor,”  and  wisely  refrained  from  any 
demonstration  towards  any  member  of 
the  medical  class.  It  is  only  proper  to 
add  that  through  Dr.  Gunn’s  influence, 
Dr.  Ford  was  induced  to  fulfill  his  prom- 
ise and  accept  the  chair  of  anatomy  in 
the  university. 

The  success  of  this  department  has 
been  phenomenal.  The  building  up 
and  maintaining  a large  medical  college 
in  a city  the  size  of  Ann  Arbor,  was  con- 
sidered by  the  profession  at  that  time  as 
an  utter  impossibility.  But  there  were 
elements  of  success  besides  the  earnest, 
able  and  devoted  teachers  that  were  not 
taken  into  proper  consideration.  It 
.supplied  a want  long  felt  by  poor  yet 
talented  medical  students  who  wished 


the  facilities  for  obtaining  a good  medi- 
cal education  at  a price  not  beyond 
their  slender  means.  This  the  univer- 
sity, by  reason  of  its  state  aid,  was  en- 
abled to  do,  and  immediately  started 
out  with  a lecture  course  much  longer 
than  that  adopted  by  the  other  medical 
schools  of  the  country.  It  also  estab- 
lished a chemical  laboratory  which  was 
unrivaled  in  the  facilities  it  offered  for 
the  pursuit  of  practical  chemistry.  This, 
under  the  able  management  of  Professor 
Silas  H.  Douglass,  soon  became  fam- 
ous, and  was  a great  attraction  to 
students.  In  this  way,  students  were 
enabled  to  take  a long  and  thorough 
medical  course  before  their  means  were 
exhausted  and  necessity  compelled  them 
to  enter  upon  practice  even  though  im- 
perfectly prepared. 

When  it  is  considered  that  from 
among  the  poor  and  ambitious  youth  of 
the  country  the  brains  and  energy  of 
every  profession  and  calling  are  largely 
recruited,  we  can  see  why  this  depart- 
ment not  only  speedily  filled  with  stu- 
dents but  that  its  graduates  assumed 
prominent  positions  and  became  an 
honor  to,  and  the  pride  of,  their  alma 
mater.  It  is  interesting  to  consider,  in 
this  connection,  that  by  means  exactly 
similar  to  this,  that  is  the  cheapening  of 
medical  education  by  state  aid,  the 
poor  and  ambitious  youths  of  the  provin- 
ces were  attracted  to  Paris,  and  by  the 
eminence  which  they  afterward  obtained, 
shed  lustre  upon  the  profession  in 
France.  The  university  commenced  its 
rapid  growth  from  the  day  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  department,  the  gradu- 
ates of  which  are  found  occupying 
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positions  of  influence,  not  only  in  every 
state  of  the  Union,  but  in  almost  every 
civilized  country  of  the  globe. 

At  the  present  time  this  department 
offers  the  longest  and  most  complete 
medical  course  of  any  school  except 
that  of  the  medical  department  of  Har- 
vard, and  is  not  exceeded  even  by  that 
institution.  It  has  a regular  graded 
course  extending  through  three  years, 
and  the  student  must  be  in  attendance 
for  nine  months  of  the  year;  and  no 
student  can  at  the  present  time  graduate 
without  having  taken  this  full  three 
years’  course. 

It  was  not  deemed  necessary,  while 
the  university  was  yet  in  its  infancy  and 
its  students  few,  to  appoint  a chancel- 
lor. It  really  seemed  as  if  there  was 
little  for  an  officer  of  that  grade  to  do; 
besides,  there  was  something  in  the  very 
word  not  quite  to  the  pleasement  of 
the  regents.  The  government,  it  was 
thought,  of  our  American  colleges 
needed  no  such  office.  It  was  a title 
totally  unsuited  to  democratic  simplic- 
ity. Such  an  officer,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  regents,  with  such  a title  and  no 
well-defined  duties,  it  was  reasoned, 
would  either  be  a perfect  sinecure  or 
excite  jealousies  and  prove  a cumbrous 
clog  in  the  operations  of  the  university.* 
It  was  believed  sufficient  if  the  faculty 
had  a head — a president;  one  for  the 
university  was  unnecessary.  Each  full 
resident  professor  served  in  his  turn  as 
chief  officer  for  one  year  and  without 
extra  pay;  until,  finally,  it  was  seen 
that  there  must  be  some  one  appointed 
who  should  be,  in  a sense,  the  ruler  of 

*Joint  Documents,  1848,  No.  6,  pp.  38-40. 


the  whole  internal  affairs  of  the  institu- 
tion ; whose  authority,  dignity  and  in- 
fluence would  be  greater  than  the  annu- 
ally elected  incumbents  just  mentioned  .f 

That,  in  the  year  1850  there  was  a 
new  constitution  framed  and  the  same 
year  adopted  by  the  people  of  Michigan, 
was  a most  fortunatecircumstance  for  the 
university.  This  will  readily  be  seen  in 
the  two  articles  therein  relating  to  the 
institution.  It  was  declared  that  there 
should  be  elected  in  each  judicial  dis- 
trict, at  the  time  of  the  election  of  the 
judge  of  such  circuit,  a regent  of  the 
university,  whose  term  of  office  should 
be  the  same  as  that  of  the  judge.  There 
were  eight  districts,  and  the  judge  held 
his  office  for  six  years;  so,  therefore, 
there  were  to  be  eight  regents  chosen, 
each  to  serve  a term  of  six  years.  An- 
other declaration  of  the  new  constitu- 
iton  was,  that  the  regents  should  at 
their  first  annual  meeting,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  might  be,  elect  a president 
of  the  university,  who  should  be  ex- 
officio  a member  of  the  board,  with  the 
privilege  of  speaking  but  not  of  voting. 
He  should  preside  at  the  meetings  of 
the  regents  and  be  the  principal  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  university.  To  the 
regents  was  given  the  general  supervi- 
sion of  the  institution  and  the  direction 
and  control  of  all  expenditures  from  the 
university  interest  fund.  This  was,  in- 
deed and  in  truth,  the  granting  of  a 
magna  chart  to  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Up  to  this  time  the  trustees  first,  and 
then  the  regents,  had  been  appointed 

+ Elizabeth  M.  Farrand’s  ‘ History  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  ’ p.  90. 
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by  the  governor  of  the  state,  and  the 
board  had  been  made  up  of  politicians 
rather  than  of  men  of  superior  educa- 
tional qualifications. 

“ The  new  constitution,  besides  pro- 
viding for  the  election  of  the  regents  by 
the  people,  conferred  upon  them  largely 
increased  powers.  This  change  was  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  institu- 
tion. The  authority  vested  from  this 
time  forward  in  the  regents  was  so  great 
that  they  were  no  longer  subject  to  the 
interference  of  the  legislature.  From 
that  time  forward,  they  could  indeed  be 
impeached,  but  they  could  not  be  di- 
rected and  controlled.  Under  shelter 
of  this  constitutional  protection,  the 
regents  have  not  hesitated  to  disregard 
even  the  commands  of  the  legislature, 
whenever,  in  their  opinion,  the  welfare 
of  the  university  has  been  threatened  ; 
and  in  this  course  they  have  been  sus- 
tained by  the  supreme  court  of  the 
state.”* 

It  was  not  until  the  twelfth  day  of 
August,  1852,  that  a president  was 
chosen.  The  person  elected  to  that 
responsible  position  was  Rev.  Henry  P. 
Tappan,  D.  D. — a man  in  every  way 
fitted  for  the  office.  His  policy  was  at 
once  far-reaching  and  comprehensive. 
His  first  object  was  to  pursue  and  am- 
plify the  theories  advanced  by  Superin- 
tendent Pierce.  To  this  end,  he  would 
enlarge  the  already  existing  department 
of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  and 
that  of  medicine  and  surgery,  into  a 
university  resembling  those  great  Ger- 
man corporations  which  have  been  and 

* Professor  Charles  K.  Adams,  in  ‘The  College 
Book,’  p.  345. 


are  models  of  their  kind.  Secondly,  he 
would  recognize  and  follow  the  principle 
that  none  but  specialists  should  be 
selected  as  professors.  Thirdly,  he 
would  cultivate  an  impartial  blindness 
toward  the  political  and  ecclesiastical 
preferences  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
institution.  Fourthly,  he  would  advo- 
cate a gradual  but  steady  elevation  of 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
professional  schools.  Fifthly,  he  would 
relegate,  in  due  season,  to  the  high 
schools  of  the  state,  the  more  elementary 
work  at  that  time  performed  in  the 
university.  “ These  aims  required  for 
their  realization  continual  exposition  of 
the  vital  connection  existent  between 
primary  and  secondary  education  in  the 
state,  and  also  incessant  exhortation  of 
legislators  and  people  to  a generosity 
that  should  enable  the  university  to 
accomplish  the  ends  set  before  it.” 

In  rapid  succession  the  main  features 
of  this  policy  were  molded  into  ex- 
pression. First,  was  abolished  the 
mediaeval  and  dormitory  system  ; and 
students  ever  after  have  lodged  and 
boarded  with  private  families,  or  in 
hotels  and  in  clubs  throughout  the  town, 
making  them  citizens  for  the  time  being 
of  Ann  Arbor.  Then  were  instituted  the 
“ scientific  ” and  “ optional  ” courses  of 
study,  to  the  end  that  opportunities 
might  be  offered  students  for  perfecting 
themselves  in  branches  of  learning  other 
than  the  immemorial  Latin,  Greek  and 
mathematics,  of  the  regular  curriculum.* 
We  are,  in  these  days,  familiar  enough 
with  scientific  schools,  polytechnic  in- 

* Professor  Charles  Mills  Gayley*  in  Descriptive 
America,  for  August,  1884. 
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stitutes,  industrial  schools,  and  the  like, 
and  there  is  now  no  longer  any  reason 
why  every  boy  who  wishes  an  education 
should  be  fed  on  Latin  and  Greek  with- 
out regard  to  his  fondness  or  lack  of 
fondness  for  that  particular  pabulum. 
But  in  1852  it  required  some  little  pen- 
etration, as  well  as  breadth  of  view,  to 
discern  the  fact  that  the  time  would  soon 
come  when  the  old  classical  curriculum, 
however  good  in  itself,  might  not  be, 
universally  and  without  exception,  a good 
thing  to  take.  To  force  every  student 
into  this  bed  of  Procrustes,  without 
reference  to  his  tastes,  abilities  or  inten- 
tions for  the  future,  did,  however,  seeni 
to  Dr.  Tappan  an  oppressive  policy  in 
an  institution  claiming  to  exist  for  the 
peopkof 

One  of  the  very  first  things  to  engage 
the  attention  of  Dr.  Tappan  was  the 
establishing  of  an  astronomical  observ- 
atory. In  this  movement,  Henry  N. 
Walker  of  Detroit,  took  a prominent 
part.  An  achromatic  refracting  tele- 
scope, equatorially  mounted,  of  twelve 
inches  clear  aperture,  was  the  result ; 
but,  in  1857,  this  was  replaced  by 
another  having  an  object  glass  of  thir- 
teen inches.  Other  instruments  were 
purchased  ; a building  was  erected,  and 
Professor  Francis  Briinow,  assistant  of  the 
celebrated  Encke  of  Berlin,  Prussia, 
chosen  to  the  chair  of  astronomy,  with 
(afterward)  James  C.  Watson,  as  assist- 
ant observer. 

The  nucleus  of  the  general  library  of 
the  university  was  a collection  of  some- 
what less  than  four  thousand  volumes, 
purchased  in  1840.  For  the  next  ten 
t+i. Western  Magazine,’  June,  1880,  p.  107. 


years  but  few  additions  were  made  ; 
however,  upon  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Tap- 
pan,  attention  was  called  to  its  meagre 
condition,  and,  in  accordance  with  his 
recommendation,  regular  appropriations 
were  made  for  its  increase.  In  1852  the 
first  librarian  was  appointed — Professor 
Louis  Fasquelle.  His  successor  was 
John  L.  Tappan,  son  of  the  president. 
Both  these  gentlemen  held  the  office  by 
virtue  of  appointment  by  the  faculty. 
In  October,  1856,  this  policy  was 
changed,  and  the  regents  have  since 
chosen  the  librarians.  Mr.  Tappan 
was  reappointed,  serving  until  1863, 
when  his  successor — D.  C.  Brooks  — 
was  elected.  He  served  one  year,  when 
Professor  Andrew  TenBrook  was  chosen, 
holding  the  office  until  1877.  In  that 
year  he  was  succeeded  by  Raymond  C. 
Davis,  who  is  still  librarian. 

In  1859,  a collection  of  fine  arts  was 
commenced.  Three  years  after,  the 
u Rogers  Art  Association  ” was  formed, 
the  object  being  the  purchase  of  Ran- 
dolph Rogers’  statue,  Nydia.  The 
sculptor  had  been  a boy  in  Ann  Arbor. 
The  statue  was  secured. 

It  was  on  the  third  of  October,  1859, 
that  the  department  of  law — the  law 
school  proper — was  opened.  James  V. 
Campbell,  Thomas  M.  Cooley  and 
Charles  I.  Walker  were  appointed  to 
professorships.  A building  was  soon 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
law  students.  The  only  requirements 
for  admission  were  eighteen  years  of 
age  and  good  moral  character.  Ninety 
students  were  present  during  the  first 
year.  So  there  were  now  in  the  univer- 
sity the  three  departments  of  (1)  litera- 
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ture,  science  and  the  arts,  (2)  medicine 
and  surgery,  and  (3)  law,  in  successful 
operation. 

As  amended  by  a joint  resolution  of 
the  legislature  in  1861,  and  ratified  at 
the  election  in  1862,  the  constitution 
of  the  state  authorizes  the  election  of 
two  regents,  “ at  every  regular  election 
of  a justice  of  the  supreme  court,” 
whose  term  of  office  shall  be  eight 
years.  The  old  plan — that  under  the 
constitution  of  1850,  already  mentioned 
— had  become  inconvenient. 

One  of  the  principal  means  by  which 
the  university  was  strengthened  by  Dr. 
Tappan,  was  his  gathering  around  him 
able  assistants.  It  was  a cardinal  doc- 
trine with  him  that  all  teachers  in  the 
institution  should  be  selected  solely  on 
account  of  their  ability  to  instruct.  He 
declared  there  was  no  other  safe  guide, 
and  in  this  he  was  right.  Therefore,  it 
was  that,  by  the  founding  of  new  depart- 
ments, by  the  establishment  of  new  pro- 
fessorships, and  by  the  appointment  of 
men  of  culture  and  skill  to  fill  the 
vacant  chairs,  as  well  as  by  the  noble 
utterances  of  the  president  on  educa- 
tional subjects,  the  work  of  the  univer- 
sity was  immensely  extended  in  breadth 
and  depth.  Dr.  Tappan’s  administra- 
tion commenced  in  1852  with  fourteen 
officers  and  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  students ; it  ended  in  1863  with 
thirty  officers  and  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  students.* 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  1863,  Dr. 
Erastus  O.  Haven  was  elected  presi- 

*  ‘Adams’  Historical  Sketeh  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,’  pp.  18,  19. 


dent  and  professor  of  rhetoric  and 
English  literature. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  President  Haven’s  administra- 
tion, was  one  made  necessary  by  the 
very  prosperity  of  the  institution.  The 
permanent  income  derived  from  the  in- 
terest received  on  account  of  the  uni- 
versity fund  and  from  the  fees  of 
students,  was  no  longer  sufficient  for 
the  needs  of  the  institution.  The  leg- 
islature was  appealed  to  and  with  suc- 
cess ; a bill  was  passed  providing  for 
an  appropriation  of  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  for  the  year  1869,  and  a like 
sum  for  each  year  thereafter.  This  was 
a full  and  complete  recognition  of  the 
principle  that  state  aid  to  the  university 
was  entirely  proper — as  much  so  as 
to  the  common  schools  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

President  Haven  resigned  his  office 
in  the  university  at  the  June  meeting 
of  the  regents,  1869.  He  left  behind 
him  every  token  of  a prosperous  ad- 
ministration. Every  department  of  the 
institution  had  been  extended  in  breadth 
and  in  depth,  and  the  number  of 
students  increased  to  eleven  hundred. 
“ His  resignation,”  says  Miss  Elizabeth 
M.  Farrand,  “was  accepted  by  the 
board  [of  regents]  with  great  reluctance, 
and  occasioned  a regret  that  was  gen- 
eral among  the  friends  of  the  university. 
He  had  worked  harmoniously  with  the 
regents  and  had  been  supported  in  his 
efforts  by  them.  He  was  politic  in  his 
measures  and  persuasive  in  manner ; 
and  his  influence  with  the  legislature, 
with  the  board  of  regents,  with  the 
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faculty,  with  students  and  others,  was 
very  great.”  * 

Prof.  H.  S.  Frieze,  for  the  succeeding 
two  years,  was  acting  president  of  the 
university.  Some  important  measures 
were  adopted  during  his  able  adminis- 
tration. First  and  foremost  was  the 
admission  of  women  fully  and  freely  to 
every  privilege  in  the  institution.  It 
was  a most  marked  innovation — one 
productive  of  the  grandest  results.  As 
early  as  1858,  the  regents  had  received 
a petition  from  a number  of  young 
ladies  asking  admission  to  the  university, 
but  their  report  was  that,  to  adapt  the 
institution  to  the  education  of  both 
sexes  would  require  a revolution  in  the 
management  and  conduct  of  the  uni- 
versity, such  as,  at  the  time,  they  were 
not  prepared  for  ; at  least,  such  was 
the  gist  of  the  refusal.  An  application 
made  the  next  year  met  with  no  better 
success.  Even  as  late  as  1867,  when 
the  legislature  was  anxious  for  the 
change,  President  Haven  opposed  it. 
“ I am  confident,”  said  he,  “ that  such 
a change  could  not  be  made  without  a 
radical  revolution  that  would  require  a 
large  expenditure  of  money  and  give  a 
totally  different  character  to  the  univer- 
sity, and  infallibly  be  attended  by  a 
temporary  breaking  up  of  its  prosperity 
and  success.”  f But  a wise  man  some- 
times changes  his  mind ; and  Dr. 
Haven  was  not  lacking  in  wisdom.  It 
was  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  legis- 
lature that  “ the  high  objects  for  which 
the  University  of  Michigan  was  organ- 

*'  History  of  the  University  of  Michigan,’ pp. 
198,  199. 
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ized  will  never  be  fully  attained  until 
women  are  admitted  to  all  its  rights 
and  privileges.”  It  was  the  people 
speaking  through  their  representatives  ; 
and,  in  this  country,  more  perhaps  than 
in  any  other  that  ever  existed — “ Vox 
populi  vox  Dei."  The  very  next  year,  the 
president  recommended  that  women 
should  be  admitted ; that  it  would  be 
politic  “ to  make  provision  for  the  in- 
struction of  women  at  the  university  on 
the  same  condition  as  men.”  There- 
upon, the  regents  followed  in  the  good 
work  by  declaring  that  there  was  no 
statute  on  the  records  of  the  institution 
excluding  from  its  privileges  any  person 
who  possessed  the  requisite  literary  and 
moral  qualifications.  And  the  great 
battle  was  won  ! It  is  only  left  for  suc- 
ceeding generations  to  wonder  why 
there  was  ever  a necessity  for  a battle 
at  all.  In  February,  1870,  there  was 
one  woman  in  the  university  ; J in  1876 
the  number  had  increased  to  117. 

Another  notable  measure  adopted 
during  the  short  administration  of  Pro- 
fessor Frieze,  was  the  formation  of  an 
official  connection  between  the  univer- 
sity and  the  high  schools  of  the  state. 
This  was  brought  about  in  March,  1871, 
when  it  was  determined  :o  admit  pupils 
upon  their  diplomas,  when  given  by 
such  schools  in  Michigan  as  should 
furnish  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
course  of  study  and  instruction  pursued 
in  them  was  adequate  and  thorough. 
It  may  here  be  remarked  that,  with  the 

£ Miss  Madalon  L.  Stockwell  Of  Kalamazoo,  was 
admitted  to  the  classical  course  in  the  university  on 
the  second  of  February,  187P — the  first  woman  to 
enter  the  institution. 
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dying  out  of  the  university  “branches,” 
already  spoken  of,  there  came  into 
being,  finally,  the  graded  school  district 
system,  its  culmination  being  the  high 
school.  Free  to  all  pupils  resident  in 
the  district  is  this  high  school;  and 
there  are  a large  number  scattered 
throughout  the  state.  They  prepare 
scholars  for  college  and  give  advanced 
instruction  to  those  who  cannot  go  far- 
ther than  their  course.  Graduates  of 
these  high  schools  (that  is,  of  such  as 
have  been  approved  by  the  university) 
are  admitted,  as  before  stated,  to  the 
classes  of  the  institution  last  mentioned, 
on  diplomas  from  the  principals  of  the 
schools,  and  without  examination  (this 
privilege  being  extended,  in  1884,  to 
the  schools  of  other  states).  Thus  the 
university  became,  in  reality,  the  cli- 
max of  the  state  schools — the  head  of 
the  system  of  public  instruction  in 
Michigan.  Between  the  high  schools 
and  the  university  there  is  a reciprocal 
tie — the  former  furnish  to  the  latter  its 
pupils,  largely ; the  last-named  supplies 
these  “preparatories”  with  principals, 
generally.  This  linking  of  high  schools 
with  the  university  is  a plan  now 
adopted  in  most  of  the  states  having  a 
kindred  educational  system  to  that  of 
Michigan. 

A successor  to  Dr.  Haven  having 
been  elected,  the  duties  of  acting  presi- 
dent Henry  S.  Frieze  came  to  an  end 
on  the  last  day  of  July,  1871.  He  was 
tendered  the  thanks  of  the  regents  for 
hs  * ‘ truly  valuable  services  to  the  insti- 
tution which  during  his  administration,” 
they  declared,  had  “ enjoyed  no  com- 
mon degree  of  prosperity,”  and  had 


“constantly  increased  in  usefulness.”  At 
this  time  the  income  of  the  university 
was  about  seventy-three  thousand  dol- 
lars, of  which  thirty-seven  thousand 
dollars  came  from  the  interest  on  the 
permanent  fund ; fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars from  the  annual  state  aid ; and 
twenty  thousand  dollars  or  more  came 
from  students’  fees.  In  January,  1871, 
the  regents  asked  the  legislature  for  an 
appropriation  of  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of  a 
building  for  lecture  and  recitation 
rooms  in  the  literary  department.  The 
amount  was  given  by  an  almost  unani- 
mous vote-— establishing,  with  the  gift* 
the  policy  of  making,  when  actually 
necessary,  specific  appropriations  for 
the  institution  ; this,  manifestly,  was  a 
wise  act  on  the  part  of  the  law-makers 
of  the  state  ; and  since  then  many  more 
gifts  in  money  have  been  made.  The 
legislature  of  1873  repealed  the  act 
granting  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a year, 
and  passed  a new  law,  which  levied  a 
tax  of  one-twentieth  of  a mill  on  each 
dollar  of  taxable  property  in  the  state 
for  the  use  of  the  university.  This,  too, 
was  wise  ; for,  as  the  institution  grows, 
there  will  be  an  increase  in  its  wants 
and  an  increase  as  well,  from  year  to 
year,  in  the  tax  with  which  to  assist  in 
meeting  those  wants. 

When,  on  the  first  day  of  August,  1871, 
Dr.  James  B.  Angell  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office  as  president  of  the 
university,  the  institution  had  been  in 
operation  as  a school  thirty  years.  First 
of  all,  under  the  new  administration, 
was  the  experiment  to  be  tried  of  co- 
education— would  it  prove  a success? 
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Enough  has  already  been  said,  especi- 
ally in  giving  the  number  of  women 
in  attendance  five  years  after  the 
first  one  was  admitted,  to  answer 
the  question.  Certainly  and  emphat- 
ically has  it  proved  a great  suc- 
cess. No  distinction  is  made  in  college 
discipline  between  women  and  men.  In 
all  clsases,  except  certain  ones  in  medi- 
cine, the  girls  recite  with  the  boys. 
The  young  ladies  lodge  with  families 
in  town  ; they  influence  the  manners  of 
the  university  for  the  better ; their 
scholarship  is,  on  the  average,  above 
that  of  the  young  gentlemen,  instead  of 
being  only  equal  to  it.  Their  health  is, 
on  the  whole,  better  than  that  of  the 
other  sex — “ excellent,”  says  one  writer, 
“and  to  a degree  unexpected  and  posi- 
tively alarming.”*  The  system  of  mak- 
ing the  high  schools  of  Michigan  (and 
other  states)  preparatory  schools  for  the 
university,  has,  under  the  care  of  Presi- 
dent Angell,  and  by  his  untiring  energy, 
proved  as  successful  as  has  that  of  co- 
education under  the  same  enlightened 
guidance. 

On  request  of  the  school  board  in 
charge  of  any  school,  the  faculty  desig- 
nates a committee  to  visit  the  school 
and  report  upon  its  condition.  Usually 
this  committee  consists  of  members  of 
the  faculty  ; but  whenever,  owing  to  the 
great  distance  of  a school  from  Ann 
Arbor,  or  to  some  other  cause,  this  is 
found  impracticable,  other  persons  are 
designated,  who,  under  the  direction  of 
the  faculty,  perform  the  work  of  inspec- 
tion. If  the  faculty  are  satisfied  from 

* Professor  C.  M.  Gayley,  in  Descriptive  America 
for  August,  1884. 


the  report  of  their  committee  that  the 
school  is  taught  by  competent  in- 
structors, and  is  furnishing  a good  pre- 
paration to  meet  the  requirements  for 
admission  of  candidates  for  any  one  or 
more  degrees,  then  the  graduates  from 
the  approved  preparatory  course  or 
courses  are  admitted  to  the  university 
without  further  examination,  and  per- 
mitted to  enter  upon  such  undergradu- 
ate work  as  the  preparatory  studies 
contemplated.  They  must  present  to 
the  president,  within  a year  and  three 
months  after  their  graduation,  the  di- 
plomas of  their  school  board,  certifying 
that-they  have  sustained  their  examina- 
tions in  all  the  studies  prescribed  for 
admission  as  candidates  for  some  one 
of  the  degrees.  They  are  also  required 
to  appear  at  once  in  their  places;  other- 
wise they  can  be  admitted  only  upon  ex- 
amination. 

The  schools  which  are  approved  are 
entitled  to  send  their  graduates  on  di- 
ploma for  a period  of  three  years  (in- 
clusive of  the  year  of  visitation)  without 
further  inspection,  providing  that  the 
faculty  are  satisfied  that  within  this 
period  no  important  changes  affecting 
the  courses  of  study  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  instruction  make  another  inspec- 
tion necessary.  Otherwise  the  faculty 
reserves  the  right  to  require  a new  in- 
spection if  the  relation  between  the 
school  and  the  university  is  to  be 
maintained.  Should  the  authorities  of 
any  school  at  any  time  within  this 
period  desire  that  a committee  of  in- 
spection visit  their  school,  the  faculty 
always  grant  such  a request  if  it  be 
practicable.  It  is  expected  that  the 
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superintendent  of  each  approved  school 
shall  annually,  at  a date  not  later  in  the 
year  than  March  i,  send  to  the  presi- 
dent a catalogue  of  the  school  if  one  is 
printed.  If  no  catalogue  is  published, 
he  is  expected  to  send  a statement, 
giving  the  names  of  the  teachers,  the 
number  of  pupils  and  a description  of 
the  courses  of  study. 

A new  department  was  created  in  the 
university  in  i875--that  of  a homoeopathic 
medical  college.  This  was  the  outcome 
and  the  final  settlement  of  the  struggle 
of  the  homoeopathists  of  the  state  for 
official  recognition  in  the  previously  es- 
tablished department  of  medicine  and 
surgery.  It  had  been  a prolonged  strug- 
gle, reaching  back  as  far  as  1852.  Stu- 
dents in  this  college  receive  instruction 
in  the  medical  department  in  all 
branches  not  covered  by  the  chairs  in 
the  homoeopathic  department. 

The  same  year  which  saw  the  estab- 
lishment in  the  university  of  the  hom- 
oeopathic medical  college,  witnessed  that 
of  a college  of  dental  surgery — -so  that 
there  were  then  in  the  institution  five 
separate  departments;  but,  in  1876, 
another  was  established — the  school  of 
pharmacy.  A course  in  pharmacy,  it  is 
true,  had  been  drawn  up  as  early  as 
1868,  and  the  degree  of  pharmaceutical 
chemist  conferred  the  next  year ; but 
the  school  of  pharmacy  as  an  independ- 
ent department  was  not  organized,  as 
before  stated,  until  seven  years  after. 
The  university  thus  comprises  the  de- 
partment of  literature,  science  and  the 
arts  (including  the  school  of  political 
science),  the  department  of  medicine 
and  surgery,  the  department  of  law,  the 


school  of  pharmacy,  the  homoeopathic 
medical  college,  and  the  college  of 
dental  surgery.  Each  of  these  depart- 
ments and  colleges  has  its  faculty  of 
instruction,  who  are  charged  with  the 
special  management  of  it.  The  univer- 
sity senate  is  composed  of  all  the  facul- 
ties, and  considers  questions  of  common 
interest  and  importance  to  them  all.  In 
the  department  of  literature,  science  and 
the  arts,  different  lines  of  study  lead  to 
the  attainment  of  the  degrees  of  bach- 
elor of  arts,  bachelor  of  science,  bach- 
elor of  philosophy,  bachelor  of  letters, 
the  corresponding  masters’  degrees,  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  doctor 
of  science,  the  doctor  of  letters,  and  the 
degrees  of  civil  engineer,  mechanical 
engineer,  and  mining  engineer.  In  the 
professional  schools  the  instruction  is 
given  largely  by  lectures.  Degrees  there 
are  given  to  graduates  as  follows  : In  the 
department  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  ; in  the 
department  of  law,  the  degree  of  bach- 
elor of  laws  ; in  the  school  of  pharmacy, 
the  degree  of  pharmaceutical  chemist 
and  master  of  pharmacy  ; in  the  hom- 
oeopathic medical  college,  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine ; in  the  college  of 
dental  surgery,  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
dental  surgery. 

In  connection  with  the  six  depart- 
ments, work  is  conducted  in  the  observ- 
atory, in  the  various  libraries,  museums 
and  laboratories,  and  in  the  hospitals.* 


* The  edifices  upon  the  campus  are  the  law  build- 
ing, university  hall,  museum,  library  building,  presi- 
dent's home,  dental  college,  mechanical  laboratory, 
medical  school  building,  chemical  laboratory,  two 
hospital  buildings,  a boiler  house  and  carpenter  shop. 
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The  methods  pursued  in  the  comple- 
tion of  the  different  lines  of  study  are,  in 
all  respects,  up  to  the  standard  of  those 
adopted  in  the  foremost  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  east.  Two  methods 
may  be  pursued  in  the  completion  of 
these  lines  of  study.  First,  that  of  the 
credit  system,  according  to  which  the 
completion  of  from  twenty-four  to 
twenty-six  full  courses  of  study  is  requi- 
site for  the  acquisition  of  the  bachelor’s 
degree.  A full  course  of  study  consists 
of  attendance  upon  five  lectures,  recita- 
tions, or  exercises  of  any  kind,  a week 
during  a semester.  Of  these  courses, 
not  quite  one-half  are  prescribed  by  the 
faculty  ; while,  with  regard  to  the  re- 
maining studies  that  the  student  shall 
pursue,  it  is  left  to  his  or  her  own  elec- 
tion. By  the  second  method  of  work, 
called  the  university  system,  a student, 
after  completing  the  required  curricu- 
lum of  the  first  two  years  of  residence, 
is  no  longer  obliged  to  attend  any  fixed 
number  of  courses,  but  may  concentrate 
his  or  her  energies  upon  one  major  and 
two  minor  branches  of  study,  which  he 
or  she  shall  pursue  under  the  super- 
vision of  a member  of  the  faculty.  At 
the  end  of  the  student’s  fourth  year  of 
residence,  he  or  she  is  called  upon  to 
pass  an  examination  in  these  studies. 
Thus  men  or  women  of  decided  taste 
and  ability  may,  by  assiduous  cultiva- 
tion of  a specialty,  acquire  more  than 
the  ordinary  proficiency  of  a college 

On  the  observatory  ten-acre  lot,  which  is  a short 
distance  northeast  of  the  campus,  is  the  main  build- 
ing already  described  ; also  one  for  instruction  and 
one  for  computations  and  other  work. 


graduate,  and  a freer  and  deeper  spirit 
of  research  is  encouraged. 

In  the  universities  of  the  old  world, 
the  highest  attainments  in  the  way  of 
instruction  are  reached  by  what  are 
known  as  “ seminary  methods.”  The 
seminary  is  to  the  student  of  history,  or 
literature,  or  language,  what  the  labora- 
tory is  to  the  student  of  science.  The 
student,  when  using  this  method,  has 
his  seminary  library  about  him  for  car- 
rying on  his  investigations.  These  he 
pursues  under  the  general  guidance  and 
assistance  of  his  instructor.  Here  he 
becomes  accustomed  at  once  to  carry- 
ing on  original  research  for  ascertaining 
facts,  to  tracing  the  origin  and  evolu- 
tion of  social  and  political  ideas,  and 
also  to  grouping  the  facts  discovered 
into  such  results  as  seem  to  be  war- 
ranted by  a just  process  of  generaliza- 
tion. Once  a week  each  section  of  the 
seminary,  consisting  of  the  professor 
and  ten  or  twelve  students,  comes  to- 
gether for  a session  of  two  hours  in  the 
comparison  of  notes  and  the  discussion 
of  results.  This  method,  the  third  one 
to  speak  of  in  this  connection,  as  strictly 
after  the  German  model  as  circumstan- 
ces would  permit,  was  introduced  into 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  1868 ; and 
this  was  the  first  introduction  of  it  into 
a university  in  this  country.  It  was 
immediately  successful.  The  method 
has  been  constantly  taking  broader  and 
deeper  root  in  the  best  elements  of  uni- 
versity life.  If  you  were  to  visit  the 
university,  to-day,  you  would  see  in  the 
new  library  building  suites  of  rooms  set 
apart  for  seminary  purposes,  and  you 
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would  find  groups  of  students  working 
with  an  energy,  enthusiasm  and  a suc- 
cess that  would  bring  no  disgrace  even 
to  one  of  the  more  prominent  universi- 
ties in  the  old  world.  In  the  seminary 
rooms  there  have  been  set  apart  no  less 
than  about  six  thousand  volumes  se- 
lected with  especial  reference  to  the 
needs  of  students  carrying  on  original 
investigations,  and  to  which  the  student 
has  immediate  and  constant  access, 
with  a single  short  intermission,  from 
nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  till  nine  and 
a half  at  night.  And  here  a number  of 
students — graduates  and  seniors — are 
prosecuting  the  most  advanced  grades 
of  university  work.  Since  this  method 
has  been  introduced  into  the  University 
of  Michigan,  it  has  been  adopted,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  in  Harvard,  in 
Cornell,  in  Johns  Hopkins  and  perhaps 
elsewhere,  and  everwhere  with  the  same 
beneficial  results.  It  is  an  important 
factor  of  the  work  under  the  “ university 
system,”  though  not  altogether  involved 
in  it. 

There  are  now  in  the  institution  a 
little  over  fifteen  hundred  students. 

“The  university,”  said  Prof.  Charles 
K.  Adams,  not  long  ago,  “like  the 
noblest  of  Roman  matrons,  is  rich  in 
her  children.  Every  year  she  adopts 
more  than  half  a thousand  new  ones 
from  as  many  hearth-stones  in  our  coun- 
try and  in  foreign  lands.”  “Every 
year,”  he  adds,  “some  four  hundred 
receive  her  honors  and  benediction  on 
commencement  day — ‘ each  one,  like  a 
shooting  star  in  the  midnight  sky,  at- 
tracting by  the  momentary  brilliance  of 
his  [or  her]  departure.’  ” 


Of  the  “members  of  the  faculties  and 
other  officers,”  including  the  president, 
professors,  acting  professors  and  assist- 
ants, librarian  and  assistant  in  law 
library,  lecturers,  instructors  and  their 
assistants,  superintendent  of  shops, 
assistant  demonstrators,  assistants  in 
special  studies,  and  master  in  university 
hospital,  and  dispensing  clerk,  there  are 
ninety-two  persons.  Of  these,  only 
six  are  women.  Many  of  the  profes- 
sors are  authors  of  standard  works  in 
the  different  departments  of  science  and 
literature,  and  are  quoted  as  authorities 
in  most  of  the  colleges  and  schools 
throughout  the  country.  Besides  this, 
some  have  been  called  to  the  heads  of 
educational  institutions  in  other  states 
of  the  highest  grade. 

Among  the  prominent  “ helps  ” to  the 
enlightened  and  assiduous  efforts  of  the 
teachers  in  this  great  school  in  Ann 
Arbor,  we  may  mention  the  astronom- 
ical observations  (know  usually  as  the 
“ Detroit  Observatory  ”).  The  build- 
ing consists  of  a main  part,  with  a 
movable  dome,  and  two  wings.  In  the 
dome  is  mounted  the  large  refracting 
telescope,  before  referred  to,  having  an 
object  glass  of  thirteen  inches  in  diam- 
eter. The  east  wing  contains  a large 
meridian  circle  and  a sidereal  clock ; 
the  west  wing  is  used  for  the  library  of 
the  observatory  and  the  smaller  instru- 
ments. The  libraries,  too,  of  the  insti- 
tution are  powerful  aids  to  the  instruc- 
tion given.  Besides  the  special  libra- 
ries of  the  several  departments,  there 
is,  what  has  before  been  spoken  of,  a 
general  library.  This  occupies  a large 
fire-proof  building.  There  are,  in  all 
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the  libraries  of  the  university,  60,201 
volumes  and  12,267  unbound  pamphlets. 
In  this  connection  must  be  also  noted, 
as  efficient  “ helps,”  the  collections  in 
the  museums  illustrative  of  natural  his- 
tory, industrial  arts,  archaeology,  eth- 
nology, the  fine  arts,  history,  anatomy 
and  materia  medica,  which  are  already 
large  and  are  constantly  increasing. 
Last,  but  not  least,  in  the  induce- 
ments ” to  study,  is  the  absence  of 
rowdyism.  The  fact  that  students  are 
looked  upon  as  temporary  residents  of 
Ann  Arbor  (and  they  really  are),  puts 
them  upon  their  honor  in  all  things 
touching  their  conduct ; but,  when 
that  honor — that  wisdom — fails,  then, 
and  only  then,  the  city  authorities  in- 
terfere. The  result  of  this  self-govern- 
ment is,  of  course,  a total  absence  of 
espionage. 

The  regents  and  the  faculties  have 
constantly  aimed  to  keep  the  institution 
en  rapport  with  the  people,  and  they 
still  are  untiring  in  their  endeavor. 

The  whole  strength  of  Dr.  AngelPs 
official  and  unofficial  influence  has  been 
expended  in  a constant  effort  to  make 
the  people  of  Michigan  feel  that  the 
university  at  Ann  Arbor  belongs  to 
them  ; that  it  is  for  them  to  be  proud 
of,  and,  above  all,  for  them  to  use. 

The  university  is  popular  in  the  strict- 
est sense,  whether  we  consider  its  course 
of  study  or  the  fact  that  it  is  freely 
opened  to  all  the  people  without  dis- 
tinction. If  any  wish  to  give  their  sons 
or  daughters  a classical  education,  with 
a view  to  the  learned  professions,  they 
find  here  the  requisite  course  of  study. 
Those  who  wish  to  give  their  children  a 


purely  scientific  education,  to  introduce 
them  to  different  branches  of  industries, 
the  requisite  courses  are  all  here  pro- 
vided. The  university  thus  meets  the 
wants  of  the  people  in  all  the  varied 
designs  of  education,  the  higher  and 
lower  as  well. 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Angell  as 
minister  to  China,  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  was  regarded  by  the 
regents  as  a most  gratifying  recognition 
not  only  of  the  doctor  but  of  the  insti- 
tution of  which  he  is  the  head.  They 
believed  that  the  standing  and  progress 
of  the  university  were  so  well  assured 
that  leave  of  absence  might  be  granted 
him  without  serious  detriment  to  the  in- 
stitution. This  was  done  March  4,  1880. 
He  did  not  return  until  February,  1882. 
Meanwhile,  Professor  Frieze  again  be- 
came acting  president  of  the  institution, 
and  again  (this  time  for  the  university 
years  of  1880-81  and  1881-82)  did  he 
perform  “ the  duties  of  that  office  with 
the  ability,  faithfulness  and  disinterest- 
edness so  characteristic  of  him.”*  Since 
the  commencement  of  Dr.  Angell’s  ad- 
ministration to  the  present  time  the  in- 
stitution has  grown  in  every  direction, 
and  particularly  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  The  course  of  the  president 
has  continually  been  marked  bv  wisdom 
and  moderation  in  his  management,  re- 
sulting increasingly,  of  course,  to  his 
honor  and  renown. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  the 
University  of  Michigan  commends  it- 
self to  the  people  of  the  state  and  sur- 
rounding commonwealths  because  it 

* ‘ Farrand’s  ‘History  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. ' p.  259. 
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aims  to  complete  and  crown  the  work 
that  is  begun  in  the  public  schools,  by 
furnishing  ample  facilities  for  liberal  ed- 
ucation in  literature,  science  and  the 
arts,  and  for  thorough  professional 
study  of  medicine,  pharmacy,  law  and 
dentistry.  Its  salient  features  are,  as 
has  already  been  intimated,  first,  its 
proud  dependence  upon  the  people  and 
government  of  Michigan  ; second,  its 
unique  connection  with  the  preparatory 
high  schools  of  the  state  ; third,  its 
adoption  and  successful  vindication  of 
the  principle  of  coeducation ; fourth, 
its  absolute  non-partisanism  and  non- 
sectarianism ; fifth,  the  facilities  it  offers 
for  professional  instruction  ; and  sixth, 
its  principle  of  self-government.  The 
institution  is  one  of  the  proudest  monu- 
ments yet  reared  to  popular  education 
by  the  people  in  the  great  central  west. 

JAMES  BURRILL  ANGELL. 

The  president,  at  this  time,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  is  James  Burrill 
Angell,  who  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Scituate,  Rhode  Island,  on  the  seventh 
of  January,  1829.  He  is  the  eldest  of 
eight  children — son  of  Andrew  Aldrich 
Angell  and  Amey  (Aldrich)  Angell — and 
is  directly  descended  from  Thomas 
Angell,  who  came  from  Massachusetts 
into  Rhode  Island  with  Roger  Williams. 

The  early  education  of  James — that 
is,  until  he  was  about  seven  years  of 
age — was  obtained  in  the  common 
schools  of  his  native  town.  He  then 
studied  in  an  excellent  private  school 
near  his  home,  where  he  remained  four 
years.  He  was  then,  for  two  years,  a 
pupil  in  academies  , in  Seekonk,  Massa- 


chusetts, and  in  North  Scituate,  Rhode 
Island.  This  was  followed  by  a like 
period  of  time  in  work  on  his  father’s 
farm.  The  boy  finished  his  preparation 
for  college  in  the  University  Grammar 
school  in  Providence,  chiefly  under  the 
instruction  of  Dr.  Henry  Simmons 
Frieze,  present  professor  of  Latin  in  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

James  entered  Brown  University  as 
freshman,  in  September,  1845 — which 
institution  was  then  under  the  direction 
of  that  great  teacher,  Dr.  Wayland. 
Among  his  contemporaries  in  college 
were  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox,  Chief  Justice 
Durfer  of  Rhode  Island,  Rev.  Dr. 
Fisher  of  Yale  Theological  Seminary, 
Judge  Dickman  of  Cleveland,  Rev.  Dr. 
Murray  dean  of  Princeton  college,  and 
the  late  Professor  Diman.  He  was  a 
graduate  from  the  university  in  1849, 
with  the  highest  honors  of  his.  class. 
“Undergraduate  honors  do  not  often 
forecast  a similar  success  in  the  affairs 
of  real  life,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  recall 
that  a tradition  still  lingers  at  Brown  of 
the  remarkable  successes  of  this  young 
student,  achieved  forty  years  ago.  Such 
versatility  and  mental  grasp  did  he 
display,  that  the  elders  of  the  college 
did  not  hesitate  to  rise  up  and  declare 
that  the  world  contained  great  prizes 
for  a youth  to  whom  the  Homeric  theory 
and  the  nebular  hypothesis  offered 
equal  charms.  Such  enthusiasm  on  part 
of  college  professors  is  not,  unhappily, 
always  dependable,  but  in  this  case  it 
has  been  sufficiently  sustained.”* 

* Chicago  Herald,  November  6,  1886,  in  an  able 
and  discriminating  article  entitled,  " Two  University 
Men,’ 
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It  was  during  his  collegiate  studies 
that  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  influenced 
in  no  small  degree  by  the  deep  and  sim- 
ple faith  of  Dr.  Wayland,  became  a 
professor  of  religion,  attaching  himself 
to  the  Congregational  church.  During 
the  last  year  of  his  college  course  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would 
enter  the  ministry,  but  this  purpose  he 
subsequently  abandoned,  having  con- 
tracted a disease  of  the  throat — a suf- 
ficient cause  for  his  abandonment  of  the 
plan  of  studying  theology. 

For  a year  after 
graduation,  the 
young  man  was  an 
assistant  in  the 
university  library, 
giving,  at  the  same 
time,  private  in- 
struction to  a stu- 
den t.  He  then 
spent  a winter  trav- 
eling through  the 
south  on  horse- 
back for  his  health 
which,  upon  his 
return,  was  so  pre- 
carious that  it  was 
thought  necessary 
for  him  to  lead  an  out-door  life. 
He  thereupon  decided  to  take  up 
civil  engineering,  entering  the  office 
of  E.  S.  Chesborough,  city  engineer  of 
Boston,  in  charge  of  the  Cochituate 
water  works  (afterwards  city  engineer 
of  Chicago),  and  spending  some  months 
in  the  work.  But,  in  December,  1851, 
an  opportunity  presenting  itself  to  go  to 
Europe  for  a few  months,  he  gave  up 
engineering  and  started  on  a trip  to 


the  old  world.  Soon  after  arriving 
there,  he  was  invited  by  the  trustees  of 
Brown  university  to  take  the  chair  of 
modern  languges  or  the  chair  of  civil 
engineering,  as  he  might  prefer,  and 
remain  in  Europe  to  study.  He  chose 
the  former,  and  remained  till  August, 
1853,  traveling  and  studying  in  Italy, 
France  and  Germany. 

The  chair  of  modern  languages  and 
literature  in  Brown  university  was  filled 
by  Professor  Angell  until  i860,  with  the 
most  gratifying  success.  He  developed 
the  highest  quali- 
ties as  a teacher 
during  its  admin- 
istration. “His 
own  ripe  culture 
in  this  depart- 
ment ; his  admir- 
able taste  ; his  en- 
thusiastic, stimu- 
lating mind  ; his 
hearty  convictions, 
combined  with  at- 
tractive methods 
of  tuition,  made 
him  one  of  the 
most  successful 
professors  i n a 
university  which  has  not  been  wanting 
in  some  of  our  most  influential  educat- 
ors.”* In  short,  his  versatility  was 
found  to  include  the  rare  gift  of  impart- 
ing knowledge  in  an  original  and  attrac- 
tive manner  ; hence,  his  success. 

But  Professor  Angell  was  not  only  of 
the  cloister — he  was  a man  of  the  world 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  He  kept 

•‘American  Biographical  History’  (Michigan  Vol.) 
Art.:  “James  B.  Angell.” 
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himself  “posted”  in  outside  affairs,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  during  the 
last  two  years  of  his  professorship  he 
wrote  most  of  the  leading  articles  in  the 
Providence  Journal , a newspaper  which 
has  always  been  noted  for  the  ability  of 
its  editorials.  In  i860,  Hon.  Henry  B. 
Anthony,  having,  in  1858,  been  elected 
United  States  senator,  offered  to  Pro- 
fessor Angell  the  whole  editorial  care  of 
the  paper.  “ This  position  he  accepted 
and  held  for  six  years.  He  conducted 
the  Journal  during  the  period  of  'the 
civil  war.  It  was  among  the  most  un- 
compromisingly loyal  ; it  never  faltered 
in  its  support  of  the  government,  and 
was  never  despondent.  In  the  darkest 
hour  of  the  struggle,  the  well-known 
buoyancy  and  manly  courage  of  its  edi- 
tor found  daily  expression  in  his  ed- 
itorials, some  of  which  were  circulated 
as  campaign  documents  during  the  crit- 
ical periods  of  the  conflict.” 

Professor  Angell  was  now  offered  the 
presidency  of  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont, and  this  position  he  accepted,  his 
inauguration  taking  place  in  August, 
1866.  His  address  upon  that  occasion, 
although  prepared,  necessarily,  in  great 
haste,  is  remembered  as  a masterly  ef- 
fort. He  took  charge  of  the  institution 
at  a most  unfortunate  period  ; money 
was  to  be  raised — students  were  to  be 
brought  in.  It  has  been  said,  with 
truth,  that  “ he  assumed  the  duties  of 
his  new  office  at  a time  when  the  for- 
tunes of  the  college  were  at  a low  ebb, 
and  its  future  seemed  somewhat  over- 
cast ; but  he  gave  himself  to  these 
duties  with  so  much  organizing  and  ex- 
ecutive ability,  with  so  clear  and  accur- 


ate a perception  of  the  true  idea  of  col- 
legiate education;  he  brought  to  his 
chair  so  much  of  the  finest  culture,  so 
much  attractiveness  and  power  in  per- 
sonal character,  such  fine  gifts  as  an  in- 
structor, as  to  render  the  future  of  the 
college  decidedly  hopeful.”  Eighty 
thousand  dollars  were  raised  finally, 
and  the  number  of  students  was  largely 
increased. 

In  1868  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  was 
conferred  upon  Professor  Angell,  by  his 
alma  mater — the  highest  honor  she 
could  give  one  of  her  sons — at  the  same 
time  selecting  him  for  the  annual  ora- 
tion before  ts  alumni,  at  the  Commence- 
ment in  1869. 

Dr.  Angell,  during  the  year  last-men- 
tioned, was  invited  to  take  the  position 
of  president  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, but  declined  because  he  felt  he 
could  not  properly  leave  the  Vermont 
institution  at  that  time  ; however,  the 
invitation  having  been  renewed  in  1871, 
he  concluded  to  accept.  This  brought 
him  to  Ann  Arbor — to  the  head  of  the 
leading  educational  institution  in  the 
west.  But  we  cannot  dismiss  this  sub- 
ject without  something  of  an  elaboration 
concerning  the  appointment,  acceptance 
and  inauguration  of  Dr.  Angell  as  presi- 
dent of  the  university,  because  of  the  in- 
terest thereby  awakened.  “ Immedi- 
ately after  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Haven,” 
says  a late  writer,  “a  committee  had 
been  appointed  whose  duty  it  was  to 
select  his  successor.  The  members  of 
the  committee  visited  the  east  and 
first  offered  the  presidency  to  President 
Seelye  of  Amherst  college.  After  some 
consideration  he  declined  it.  Upon  the 
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recommendation  of  Professor  Frieze, 
the  committee  then  visited  Vermont 
university  to  learn  of  President  Angell 
if  he  would  accept  the  position.  He 
visited  Ann  Arbor  and  was  unanimously 
elected  president  by  the  board  of  re- 
gents. So  great  was  the  opposition 
made  by  President  Angell’s  friends  in 
Vermont,  to  his  leaving  the  University 
of  Vermont,  that  he,  too,  was  obliged, 
reluctantly,  the  regents  were  assured,  to 
decline  the  office. 

“ The  committee  continued  their  efforts 
in  the  search  for  a president;  eighteen 
months  passed  and  still  the  office  was 
vacant.  Satisfied  with  the  administra- 
tion of  Acting  President  Frieze  during 
that  time,  the  regents,  at  an  informal 
meeting  of  all  but  one,  directed  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee  to  converse  with 
Professor  Frieze  and  intimate  to  him 
that  he  would  probably  be  chosen  pres- 
ident at  the  next  meeting  if  he  would 
accept  the  position.  He  replied  that 
he  did  not  wish  the  permanent  position 
of  president,  that  he  believed  that  Presi- 
dent Angell  could  ultimately  be  ob- 
tained, and  he  was  willing  to  accept 
the  presidency  only  until  such  time 
as  President  Angell  could  be  procured. 

“‘A correspondence  was  again  opened 
with  President  Angell,  and  in  February, 
1871,  he  was  a second  time  elected 
president  by  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  Hon.  James  B.  Angell,  LL.  D., 
be  declared  elected  president  of  the  university,  at 
asalaryof  $4,500  per  annum  and  house  rent,  and 
that  his  expenses  of  removal  from  Vermont  to  Ann 
Arbor  be  paid  by  the  university,  his  salary  to  begin 
August  1,  1871. 

“This  invitation  was  accepted.  Dr. 
Angell  was  inaugurated  president  of  the 


university  by  Acting  President  Frieze 
on  Commencement  day,  June  28,  1871. 
The  warm  welcome  publicly  given  him 
by  Professor  Frieze  found  a response 
among  the  students  and  citizens  of  the 
state.  No  less  heartily  was  greeted  the 
new  president’s  graceful  tribute  to  Pro- 
fessor Frieze  : ‘ And,  sir,  permit  me  to 

say  that  I count  it  as  one  of  my  chief 
encouragements,  and  as  my  special 
good  fortune,  that,  in  entering  on  my 
duties,  I can  lean  on  the  tried  arm  of 
one  whose  character  and  scholarship 
and  friendship  I learned  to  esteem  long 
years  ago,  in  my  boyhood,  and  whose 
two  years’  administration  of  the  presi- 
dency has  been  so  honorable  to  him- 
self and  so  useful  to  the  university.’  ” * 
The  institution  that  Dr.  Angell  was 
thus  called  upon  to  direct  was  in  the 
enjoyment  of  great  prosperity  ; never- 
theless, because  of  recent  innovations, f 
all  his  administrative  skill  was  quickly 
brought  into  requisition — with  what  suc- 
cess has  already  been  told  in  this  num- 
ber of  the  Magazine  of  Western  His- 
tory. We  may  supplement  the  state- 
ment before  made,  however,  by  saying 
that  since  Dr.  Angell  has  been  at  the 
head  of  affairs  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  a number  of  buildings  have 
been  erected  (though  he  by  no  means 
claims  the  sole  credit  of  their  erection.) 
We  enumerate  : The  main  building  of 

the  library  department,  the  museum,  the 

* Miss  E.  M.  Farrand’s  ‘ History  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,’  pp.  214,  215. 

fWe  allude  here,  especially,  to  the  previous  ad- 
mission into  all  the  departments  of  the  university  of 
women,  and  to  the  vital  connection  just  established 
between  the  institution  and  the  high  schools  of  the 
state. 
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hospitals,  the  boiler  house,  the  wing  of 
the  dental  college,  the  library,  the  engi- 
neering laboratory  ; and  the  chemical 
laboratory  has  been  nearly  quadrupled  in 
size.  The  elective  system  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  literary  department  ; 
the  medical,  law  and  dental  courses 
have  all  been  lengthened  ; the  general 
order  has  been  greatly  improved  ; the 
variety  of  courses  of  instruction  has 
been  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  standard 
of  attainment  in  all  departments  greatly 
elevated. 

But  we  have  anticipated.  In  1879  the 
President  of  the  United  States  appointed 
Dr.  Angell  minister  to  China,  as  is  well 
known.  Now,  this  was  in  no  sense  a 
political  appointment.  It  was  a tribute 
paid  to  a man  having  a national  reputa- 
tion as  a learned,  polished  and  refined 
gentleman — as  the  honored  president  of 
an  educational  institution  the  peer  of 
any  in  the  land.  It  was  an  appointment 
eminently  fit  to  be  made.  A bit  of  his- 
tory must  now  be  indulged  in  : 

During  the  “ Sand  Lot  ” troubles  in 
San  Francisco,  congress  was  urgently 
called  upon  to  revise  the  (then)  existing 
Burlingame  treaty  with  China  in  some 
way  so  as  to  restrain  the  unlicensed  immi- 
gration of  coolies,  and  satisfy  the  unruly 
demands  of  Pacific  Slope  labor.  Secre- 
tary Evarts  was  instructed  that  such  a 
revision  must  be  made,  and  the  secretary, 
casting  about  for  a suitable  person  to 
undertake  a mission  so  delicate  and  so 
important,  hit  upon  President  Angell, 
prompted  by  reasons  in  his  favor  just 
enumerated.  The  proposal  first  made 
was  that  Dr.  Angell  should  simply  as- 
sume the  chairmanship  of  a commission 


to  inquire  into  the  relations  arising  out 
of  the  Burlingame  treaty  and  suggest  a 
revision.  But  the  diplomatic  relations 
then  existing  with  China  were  such  as 
to  suggest  an  enlargement  of  this  plan. 
The  then  minister  to  that  country  was 
George  F.  Seward,  a nephew  of  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  secretary  of  state,  whose  ap 
pointmenthad  arisen  out  of  this  relation- 
ship, but  whose  record  had  been  far 
from  satisfactory  to  the  state  depart- 
ment. Indeed,  frequent  complaints  had 
of  late  years  reached  Washington,  some 
of  them  of  a serious  character.  In  a 
word,  it  was  deemed  best  to  demand 
Mr.  Seward’s  return  to  America,  and 
Dr.  Angell,  having  accepted  a simple 
chairmanship  of  the  commission,  was 
speedily  urged  to  go  to  China  as  min- 
ister-elect, commissioned  with  the  un- 
pleasant duty  of  bearing  to  Mr.  Seward 
the  letter  recalling  him.  The  other 
members  of  the  commission  were  Wil- 
liam H.  Trescot  of  South  Carolina,  and 
John  F.  Swift  of  California. 

It  so  happened  that  just  as  Dr.  Angell 
and  his  colleagues  arrived  at  Peking,  the 
eminent  German  minister,  Von  Brandt, 
had  just  concluded  an  unimportant  com- 
mercial treaty  between  China  and  his 
government.  The  treaty,  unimportant  as 
it  was,  was  the  result  of  no  less  than  two 
years  of  steady  application  on  the  part 
of  perhaps  the  ablest  and  wittiest  Euro- 
pean minister  in  Peking.  Dr.  Angell, 
previous  to  his  departure  from  America, 
had  obtained  one  year’s  leave  of  absence 
from  the  regents  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  expecting  to  complete  his 
duties  within  that  time.  When  he  made 
this  fact  known  to  the  European  diplo- 
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mats  in  Peking,  they  were  filled  with 
astonishment.  “You  do  not  know  the 
Chinese  government,”  they  said,  “ the 
most  conservative,  the  slowest,  the  most 
jealous  of  foreigners  on  earth.  Go 
back  and  have  your  leave  of  absence 
extended  to  five  years  and  you  may  have 
time  enough  to  accomplish  your  mis- 
sion.” 

With  this  discouraging  outlook,  the 
commission  started  out.  How  little  the 
Europeans  had  calculated  on  the  effi 
ciency  of  alert  American  methods,  is 
sufficiently  shown  by  the  fact  that, 
within  sixty  days,  Dr.  Angell  and  his 
colleagues  had  secured  not  only  a satis- 
factory and  friendly  revision  of  the 
Burlingame  treaty,  in  respect  to  the 
importation  of  Chinese  labor,  but  an 
important  commercial  treaty  as  well, 
regulating  the  importation  of  opium.* 

And  here  we  may  add  that  the  Prot- 
estant Chinese  converts  had  been  taxed 
in  their  villages  for  support  of  festivals 
in  heathen  temples.  This  was  a hard- 
ship and  a wrong.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic converts  were  exempt  from  this  tax. 
Dr  Angell  took  up  the  matter  and  got  the 
Chinese  government  to  issue  a mandate 
exempting  the  Protestants.  This  was 
gratefully  appreciated  by  them.  Aside 
from  the  Chinese  mission,  which  he  re- 
signed as  soon  as  the  appointed  work 
was  done,  Dr.  Angell  has  never  de- 
parted from  his  labor  as  president  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  since  his 
inauguration. 

When  Dr  Angell  assumed  the  presi- 

* For  the  facts  in  this  historical  relation,  I am 
indebted  to  the  article  in  the  Chicago  Herald,  pre- 
viously cited. 


dency  at  Ann  Arbor,  there  were  more 
than  a thousand  students  in  the  institu- 
tion ; there  are  now  something  over  fif- 
teen hundred.  The  cares  growing  out 
of  the  great  responsibilities  of  his  station 
have  not  prevented  him  from  making 
his  influence  felt  in  the  state  at  large. 
“ His  addresses  on  literary  and  educa- 
tional topics  in  different  portions  of 
Michigan ; his  generous  and  elegant 
hospitality  to  all  alumni  and  friends  of 
the  university ; his  earnest  Christian 
sympathy,  as  shown  in  his  baccalaure- 
ate discourses,  as  well  as  his  less  formal 
addresses  to  students  ; his  happy  meth- 
ods of  keeping  in  harmony  the  various 
elements  of  the  different  faculties  ; his 
genial  firmness  as  a disciplinarian,  to- 
gether with  his  remarkable  familiarity 
with  the  condition  and  wants,  as  well 
as  the  weaknesses,  of  individual  stu- 
dents, exert  a powerful  and  permanent 
influence  in  behalf  of  higher  education 
in  Michigan  and  throughout  the  north- 
west.” 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  mar- 
ried in  1855,  to  Sarah  S.  Caswell,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  President  Caswell  of 
Brown  university.  They  have  three 
children.  Dr.  Angell  has  contributed 
numerous  articles  to  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review,  Bibliotheca  Sacra  and 
other  reviews  and  magazines,  all  indi- 
cating the  profound  scholarship  and 
thought  of  their  author. 

CORYDON  L FORD,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN.* 

The  following  biographical  sketch, 
written  by  a friend  and  associate  of 

*This  sketch  is  furnished  by  A.  B Palmer,  M.D. 
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many  years,  is  of  no  common  man.  It  is 
not  of  one  only  locally  known,  for  whom 
a wider  notoriety  is  sought — not  of  an 
aspiring  practitioner  of  a profession, 
with  the  view  of  advertising  his  busi- 
ness, but  is  the  brief  history  of  the 
rounded  life  of  a venerable  and  widely 
known  teacher  in  a great  profession, 
who  has  attained  more  than  a national 
reputation,  who  is  admired  and  revered 
by  thousands  of  his  former  pupils, 
scattered  in  almost  every  city  and 
hamlet  in  the  land,  and  in  many  foreign 


higher  education  and  technical  learning 
in  the  expanding  and  enterprising  west. 

In  other  respects  the  history  of  Dr. 
Ford’s  career  is  important.  It  illus- 
trates the  triumphant  mastering  of  ad- 
verse conditions  by  labor  and  perse- 
verence  ; and  more  interesting  still,  it 
shows  the  great  advantages  of  an  almost 
exclusive  life-devotion  to  a special  field 
of  labor,  to  which  peculiar  talents  are 
adapted. 

These  points  will  be  made  to  appear 
as  the  narrative  proceeds.  This  narra- 
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fields  of  professional  and  missionary 
labor,  who  will  be  interested  in  an  ac- 
count, however  incomplete,  of  one  they 
regard  as  a personal  friend,  to  whom 
they  are  bound  by  ties  of  gratitude  and 
affection. 

Neither  are  Professor  Ford’s  life  and 
labors  devoid  of  historical  interest,  as 
he  has  been  connected  with  a number 
of  important  professional  colleges  in  the 
east,  and  has  had  a prominent  part  in 
contributing  to  the  success  and  estab- 
lishing the  reputation  of  an  important 
department  of  the  largest  institution  of 


tive,  though  so  important  in  its  lessons 
can  be  briefly  told. 

Dr.  Ford  is  strictly  of  New  England 
origin,  being  the  seventh  in  descent  from 
William  Ford,  who  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen arrived  at  Plymouth  in  th t Fortune, 
the  second  ship  that  brought  passengers 
to  New  England. 

H is  father,  Abner  Ford,  born  near 
the  border  of  Massachusetts,  in  Canaan, 
Columbia  county,  New  York,  early  re- 
moved to  Lexington,  Green  county,  in 
the  same  state,  where  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  born  August  29,  1813. 
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He  was  the  third  son  of  Abner  and 
Catharine  (Frint)  Ford.  When  he  was 
less  than  two  years  old  his  parents 
removed  to  Butternuts,  Otsego  county, 
and  soon  settled  upon  a farm  near  the 
village  of  Gilbertsville,  where  they  re- 
mained till  1836,  when  they  removed 
to  Michigan  and  settled  in  Wayne 
county,  where  his  mother  died  in  1856, 
and  his  father  in  i860.  His  family  be- 
longed to  the  respectable  class  of  mod- 
erate farmers,  abounding  in  the  interior 
part  of  the  state  of  New  York  seventy 
years  ago,  so  many  of  the  descendants 
of  whom,  emigrating  to  Michigan  and 
other  northwestern  states,  have  given 
character  to  the  society  and  institutions 
of  these  states. 

During  his  childhood  Dr.  Ford  had 
an  attack  of  what  physicians  call  in- 
fantile paralysis,  affecting,  as  is  most 
common,  one  of  the  lower  limbs,  arrest- 
ing, to  a greater  or  less  extent,  its  devel- 
opment and  impairing  or  destroying  its 
usefulness.  The  results  of  this  disease 
are  generally  permanent,  and  this  case 
was  not  an  exception.  Dr.  Ford  has 
had  a lifelong  lameness,  being  unable 
to  walk  without  a cane,  valuable  speci- 
mens of  which  have  been  presented  to 
him  by  classes  of  his  students  on  vari 
ous  occasions.  This  defect  has  an 
effect  upon  his  whole  organism,  so 
much  so  as  to  lead  him  to  regard  him 
self  as  an  invalid  for  life,  and  has  doubt- 
less had  an  influence  in  keeping  him 
from  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  con- 
fining him  to  teaching  a fundamental 
department  of  the  profession. 

The  resources  of  a moderate  farmer 
at  that  period  and  locality  were  not 


large,  opportunities  for  a liberal  educa- 
tion were  not  abundant,  and,  until  he 
was  able  to  earn  money  for  himself,  he 
had  only  the  advantages  of  the  com- 
mon schools  of  his  neighborhood,  which 
he  attended  in  the  winter,  while  in  the 
summer  and  during  vacations  he  per- 
formed such  labor  upon  the  farm  as 
was  possible  without  much  walking. 
He,  however,  must  have  improved  well 
the  opportunities  of  education  he  had, 
for  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  com- 
menced teaching  school,  and  immedi- 
ately showed  such  an  aptitude  for  com- 
municating knowledge  to  others,  that 
he  was  saved  being  put  to  learn  a light 
mechanical  trade,  which  at  an  earlier 
period  was  thought  of.  Had  it  not  been 
for  his  lameness,  he  might  have  been 
simply  a tiller  of  the  soil,  and  had  he 
not  early  shown  an  unusual  capacity 
for  teaching,  he  might  have  spent  his 
life  as  a mechanic,  either  of  which  oc- 
cupations, though  honorable  and  use- 
ful, would  have  deprived  the  profession 
of  medicine  and  the  science  of  anatomy 
in  this  country,  of  what  many  have 
reason  to  believe  its  most  successful 
teacher. 

At  the  age  of  nearly  twenty-one,  he 
commenced  the  study  of  medicine  with 
Dr.  A.  B.  Brown  of  Somerset,  Niagara 
county,  New  York,  but  soon  removed 
to  Medina  of  that  state  and  became  a 
student  with  Dr.  Caleb  Hill.  His  medi- 
cal studies  were  soon  interrupted  to  earn 
money  for  necessary  expenses,  which  he 
did  by  resuming  his  favorite  occupation 
of  teaching.  His  various  experiences 
convinced  him  of  the  need  of  a higher 
grade  of  literary  education.  Before 
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resuming  his  medical  studies  he  entered 
the  Canandaigua  academy  where  he 
pursued  the  study  of  ancient  languages, 
and  laid  a foundation  to  be  built  upon 
as  he  had  opportunity  afterwards.  When 
he  left  the  academy  he  resumed  the 
study  of  medicine,  this  time  with  Dr. 
Edson  Carr  of  Canandaigua,  then  one 
of  the  most  prominent  practitioners  in 
western  New  York.  His  acquaintance 
and  friendship  were  kept  up  with  Dr. 
Carr  to  the  time  of  his  death,  many 
years  after;  and  not  long  after  Dr.  Ford’s 
connection  with  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, Dr.  Carr,  through  his  interest  in 
his  friend,  made  a donation  of  his  col- 
lection of  pathological  specimens  of 
much  interest  and  value  to  the  institu- 
tion, which  is  now  in  the  museum  of  the 
college. 

In  October,  1840,  when  he  was  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age,  he  entered  Geneva 
Medical  college,  where  he  enthusiastic- 
ally pursued  the  study  of  the  different 
branches  of  medical  science  under  the 
instruction  of  the  eminent  men  who 
were  members  of  the  faculty.  Dr. 
James  Webster,  the  professor  of  an- 
atomy, by  his  great  skill,  expertness 
and  enthusiasm,  in  his  department, 
excited  in  his  pupil,  who  soon  became 
his  particular  favorite,  especial  interest 
in  that  study.  Dr.  Webster  had  the 
unusual  faculty  of  lecturing  with  fluency 
and  at  the  same  time  dissecting  with 
great  rapidity,  displaying  to  his  class 
the  parts  and  tissues  in  their  natural 
positions  and  with  their  proper  connec- 
tions. It  was  said  that  his  dexterity 
had  more  than  the  interest  of  a sleight- 
of-hand.  His  favorite  pupil,  while 


learning  the  sciences,  found  himself 
able  to  imitate  his  teacher’s  method, 
and  by  the  many  years  of  study  and 
practice  which  followed,  the  pupil  came 
to  surpass  the  master.  During  his 
pupilage  in  the  college,  his  practical 
apprenticeship  went  on  in  assisting  Pro- 
fessor Webster  in  his  work  for  the  class 
and  in  the  museum,  and  on  the  day  of 
his  graduation,  January  25,  1842,  he 
was  appointed  demonstrator  of  anatomy 
in  the  college,  the  duties  of  which  office 
he  performed  for  the  next  seven  years. 

On  the  organization  of  the  medical 
college  in  Buffalo  in  1846,  he  was  made 
demonstrator  of  anatomy  there.  For 
three  years,  it  would  seem,  he  performed 
the  duties  of  demonstrator  both  in  Ge- 
neva and  Buffalo  colleges,  and  during 
this  time  often  gave  lectures  in  the 
place  of  the  professor,  and  with  such 
success  and  satisfaction  to  the  classes, 
that  his  reputation  as  an  expert  teacher 
of  anatomy  became  firmly  established, 
and  in  1849  he  was  invited  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  anatomy  and  physiology 
in  the  medical  college  at  Castleton, 
Vermont.  He  continued  to  lecture 
there  with  the  greatest  acceptance,  and 
after  he  had  other  appointments,  until 
the  civil  war  occurred,  when  so  many 
professors  and  students  joined  the  army 
that  the  college  was  closed. 

In  1854,  his  character  as  an  unusu- 
ally skillful  and  successful  teacher  of 
anatomy  being  further  known,  he  was 
invited  to  the  professorship  of  his  favor- 
ite branch  in  the  department  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery  in  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Here  his  longest  and  greatest  profes- 
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sional  labors  have  been  performed. 
His  superior  skill  and  expertness  in 
dissecting,  his  precise  and  systematic 
manner  of  arranging  and  presenting  his 
subject,  the  clearness  and  force  of  his 
language,  the  earnestness,  geniality  and 
enthusiasm  of  manner,  have  made  him 
a great  favorite  with  the  large  classes 
that  for  more  than  thirty  years  have 
here  attended  his  instructions,  and  with 
his  labors  elsewhere  have  made'  his 
name  familiar  in  every  part  of  the  land. 

Although  since  his  appointment,  in 
1854,  his  chief  labor  has  been  in  this 
state  university,  he  has  performed  the 
duties  of  professor  of  anatomy  success- 
fully in  four  eastern  colleges.  The  an 
atomical  work  in  the  university  has 
continued  from  October  1 to  the  last  of 
March,  while  the  sessions  in  the  other 
colleges  in  which  he  officiated  were  in 
other  months.  This  arrangement  en- 
abled him  to  continue  his  work  in  the 
college  at  Castleton  till  its  close  in 
1861. 

In  i860  Dr.  Ford  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  in  Berkshire  Medical 
college,  at  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  an 
institution  which,  though  no  longer  in 
existence,  enjoyed  much  popularity  in 
its  day,  and  has  numbered  in  its  faculty 
such  well-known  teachers  as  Drs.  Childs 
Palmer  of  Vermont  (who  lost  his  life 
there  as  the  result  of  an  accident  in  his 
chemical  work),  Willard  Parker,  Alonzo 
Clark,  Charles  A.  Lee,  William  Warren 
Greene,  Paul  A.  Chadbourne,  Horatio  R. 
Storer,  William  P.  Seymour,  Pliny  Earle 
and  others,  who  have  left  their  impress 
upon  the  medical  profession  of  the  coun- 
try. The  course  of  instruction  in  that 


school  was  given  in  the  summer  and 
autumn,  and  Dr.  Ford  continued  his 
connection  with  it  until  its  close,  in 
1867. 

Dr.  Ford’s  sojourn  in  Pittsfield  was 
one  of  the  most  eventful  of  his  life. 
Previous  to  this  he  had  not  married, 
and,  from  his  occupation  in  so  many 
places,  had  no  fixed  and  permanent 
home.  Here  he  made  an  acquaintance 
which  resulted  in  his  marriage  to  the 
widow  of  Nathaniel  Messer,  the  only 
daughter  of  the  late  Ichabod  Chapman, 
a native  of  that  town,  which  is  well 
known  for  the  intelligence  and  social 
refinement  of  its  people,  and  this  happy 
union  changed  the  tenor  of  his  social 
and  domestic  life. 

In  1864  he  accepted  an  appointment 
to  the  chair  of  anatomy  in  the  Medical 
College  of  Maine,  so  long  established 
and  successfully  conducted  in  connec- 
tion with  Bowdoin  college,  at  Bruns- 
wick. This  position  he  held,  giving  his 
course  after  the  close  of  his  lectures  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  until  1870, 
when  he  resigned  and  spent  the  summer 
in  Europe. 

In  1868  he  accepted  an  appointment 
in  Long  Island  college  hospital,  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  Here  he  con- 
tinued to  give  an  annual  course  of 
lectures  after  completing  his  labor  at 
the  university,  until  the  present  year, 
1886,  when  he  assumed  the  position  of 
emeritus  professor  of  anatomy  in  that 
college,  which  his  labors  had  greatly 
aided  in  establishing  ; and  in  the  future 
he  proposes  to  give  his  whole  time  de- 
voted to  teaching  to  the  field  of  his 
largest  labors — in  the  University  of 
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Michigan.  Here,  in  addition  to  lec- 
tures to  the  medical  clans,  he  gives  a 
special  course  in  the  dental  department 
on  subjects  of  more  direct  interest  to 
the  students  in  that  school. 

During  much  of  the  time  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  university,  he  has 
given  instruction  in  physiology  as  well 
as  anatomy,  blending  the  two  together, 
describing  the  function  of  each  organ 
in  connection  with  its  form  and  struc- 
ture. 

In  this  manner  he  combined  physi- 
ology with  anatomy  in  Castleton,  Berk- 
shire and  Bowdoin  college.  In  1861-2, 
when  the  professor  of  surgery  was  ab- 
sent for  a large  part  of  the  term  in  the 
army,  Professor  Ford  gave  most  of  the 
course  on  surgery,  which  his  perfect 
knowledge  on  anatomy  enabled  him  to 
do  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  class, 
and  in  all  his  anatomical  lectures  and 
demonstrations  the  surgical  and  medi- 
cal relations  of  the  parts  always  re- 
ceive particular  attention,  enhancing 
immensely  the  value  of  his  teaching. 

The  fact  that  the  services  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  has  been  so  exten- 
tensively  sought  by  medical  schools,  is 
evidence  of  the  superiority  of  such  ser- 
vices. The  cause  for  such  superiority 
is  to  be  found  in  his  natural  capacity, 
amounting  to  a genius  for  the  work,  and 
in  giving  his  whole  time  and  energy  to 
the  work  assumed.  His  perception  of 
form,  of  structure,  of  position,  and  of 
the  relation  of  parts  of  the  physical 
organism,  is  phenomenally  clear  and 
vivid.  His  faculty  of  grouping  facts  in 
the  most  natural  order,  and  showing  in 
the  clearest  manner  their  relations,  and 


of  satisfying  the  judgment  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  such  arrangement,  and  thus  to 
captivate  the  imagination  and  thor- 
oughly interest  the  student,  is  remark- 
able. His  ready  use  of  descriptive 
language,  the  correctness  and  force  with 
which  he  expresses  the  facts,  however 
dry  in  themselves  ; the  manner  in  which 
he  throws  his  personality  into  the  work, 
the  sympathy  he  excites  in  the  class,  and 
the  force  of  his  contagious  enthusiasm, 
add  greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of  his 
teaching. 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  has  been 
associated  with  Dr.  Ford  during  the 
whole  period  of  his  labors  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  and  also  in  a large 
portion  of  his  work  in  the  Berkshire 
Medical  college,  and  the  Medical  School 
of  Maine,  and  therefore  has  knowledge 
of  what  he  writes.  He  has  also  had 
opportunities  of  comparing  the  manner 
of  his  associate  with  that  of  others  of 
the  most  distinguished  teachers  of 
anatomy  in  our  own  and  other  countries. 
Some  of  these  especially  devoted  to 
anatomical  pursuits,  have  made  original 
investigations,  written  much  upon  the 
subject,  and  largely  extended  the  boun- 
daries of  knowledge.  This,  Dr.  Ford 
has  not  so  much  attempted  to  do.  He 
has,  however,  not  omitted  the  study  of 
general,  comparative,  and  transcend- 
ental anatomy  ; but  his  chief  life  work 
has  been  to  teach  students  the  well- 
known  facts  of  human  structure,  and  in 
this  work  it  is  not  exaggeration  to  say  he 
has  certainly  had  no  superior,  and  many, 
capable  of  judging,  believe  he  has  had 
no  equal. 

Though  he  has  not  written  extensively 
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on  his  subject,  what  he  has  written  has 
been  directed  to  the  aiding  of  students 
in  mastering  the  well  known  facts  of  the 
science. 

His  ‘ Questions  on  Anatomy,  Histo- 
logy and  Physiology,  for  the  use  of 
Students,’  is  a work  admirable  for  its 
purpose  ; and  a like  system  of  £ Ques- 
tions on  the  Structure  and  Development 
of  the  Human  Teeth  for  Dental  Stu- 
dents,’ has  the  same  excellent  qualities. 

He  has  also  printed  for  the  same,  “ A 
Syllabus  of  Lectures  on  Odontology, 
Human  and  Comparative,’  which  is 
highly  prized. 

His  industry  and  skill  are  shown  in 
the  valuable  anatomical  museum  in  the 
medical  college,  mostly  the  result  ofhis 
labor  ; and  since  the  organization  of 
the  dental  college,  he  has  prepared  and 
accumulated  a valuable  collection  in 
that  special  branch  of  study. 

The  delicacy  and  sensitiveness  of  Dr. 
Ford’s  organization,  the  pain  and  suf- 
fering to  which  he  has  always  been  sub- 
ject on  slight  exposures  and  provoca- 
tions, and  the  sense  of  insecurity  in 
movements,  consequent  upon  his  life- 
long lameness,  have  produced  an  habit- 
ual degree  of  caution  bordering  on 
timidity,  and  caused  him  sometimes  to 
look  upon  the  darker  rather  than  upon 
the  brighter  side  of  human  life  and 
prospects  ; but  he  has  feared  nothing 
more  than  to  do  wrong,  and  his  caution 
has  prevented  a resort  to  anodynes  for 
the  relief  of  his  frequent  sufferings,  as 
he  knew  how  readily  a habit  might  be 
formed  which  in  the  end  would  be  dis- 
astrous. He  has  most  wisely  avoided 


indulgence  in  opiates,  alcoholics  or  to- 
bacco. 

By  his  temperate  and  careful  mode  of 
living,  although,  as  the  dates  show,  he 
has  passed  his  “ three  score  years  and 
ten,”  yet  it  may  be  said  with  almost 
literal  accuracy,  his  age  is  not  dimmed 
and  his  natural  (accustomed)  force  is 
not  abated.  Such  preservation  under 
such  circumstances  is  again  phenome- 
nal. His  physical  infirmity  and  suffer- 
ing have  not  made  him  misanthropic, 
and  his  study  and  observation  of  sec- 
ondary causes  in  nature  have  not  ob- 
scured his  perception  or  prevented  his 
acknowledgement  of  the  Great  First 
Cause,  which  has  established  the  laws 
governing  all.  His  religious  faith, 
though  not  obtrusive,  is  not  concealed, 
and  his  church  relations  have,  from  an 
early  period  of  his  life,  been  maintained. 

Dr.  Ford’s  scientific  attainments  and 
his  skill  as  a teacher  have  not  been 
without  recognition  from  honor  confer- 
ring instiiutions.  In  1859  he  received 
the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Middleberry 
college,  and  a few  years  ago  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  institution  that  knew  him 
best — the  University  of  Michigan. 

The  privilege  of  bearing  this  testimony 
to  the  character  and  labors  of  an  asso- 
ciate and  friend  has  been  but  “ a labor 
of  love,”  and  will  be  received  as  the 
simple  truth  by  those  who  know  the 
subject  of  this  sketch. 

HENRY  SIMMONS  FRIEZE. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  Henry 
Simmons  Frieze,  at  the  present  time 
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professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Lit-  business  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revo- 
erature  and  dean  of  the  faculty  of  Liter-  lutionary  war  to  Providence,  Rhode 
ature,  Science  and  the  Arts  in  the  Uni-  Island. 

versity  of  Michigan,  was  born  in  Boston,  Jacob,  the  youngest  of  his  children, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  fifteenth  of  Sep-  engaged  at  an  early  age  in  the  business 
tember,  1817.  He  was  the  fourth  of  of  pump  and  block-making,  and  was 


eight  children  of  Jacob  Frieze  and  well  established  in  this  calling  when  his 
Betsey  Slade  Frieze,  six  of  whom  are  still  son  Henry  was  born.  The  father  was 
living.  His  father  was  the  son  of  Wil-  still  young,  very  gifted  and  full  of  relig- 
liam  Frieze,  a shipbuilder  of  Newbury,  ious  enthusiasm.  He  had  a few  years 
now  Newburyport,  who  transferred  his  earlier  become  acquainted  with  John 
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Murray,  the  eloquent  apostle  of  Univer- 
salism,  and  had  been  easily  persuaded 
to  withdraw  from  the  Baptist  com- 
munion, in  which  he  had  been  brought 
up,  and  to  join  the  new  sect.  After  a 
brief  preparation,  he  now  gave  up  his 
trade  and  devoted  himself  to  preaching 
the  new  doctrine.  His  wife  heartily 
embraced  the  same  religious  views,  and 
both  continued  firm  in  the  belief  and 
support  of  them  to  the  end  of  life. 
But,  though  he  became  a very  able  and 
conspicuous  minister  of  this  faith,  the 
want  of  a sufficient  support,  and  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  a large  fam- 
ily, compelled  him,  after  a few  years,  to 
relinquish  the  work  of  preaching  and 
to  connect  himself  with  the  newspaper 
press,  for  which  he  was  not  less  fitted 
than  for  public  speaking. 

Henry  received  his  early  education 
in  the  common  schools  of  Pawtucket, 
Rhode  Island,  where  his  father  was  in 
charge  of  the  Universalist  church  from 
1827  to  1830.  At  the  age  of  thirteen, 
however,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  school 
to  help  support  the  family — acting  as  a 
shop-boy  in  a hardware  store  in  Paw- 
tucket, and  afterwards  in  a boot  and 
shoe  store  in  Providence,  where  the 
family  finally  settled  in  1832.  While 
thus  employed  he  also  earned  an  addi- 
tional salary  by  playing  the  organ,  at 
first  in  the  Congregational  church  in 
Pawtucket  and  then  in  St.  John’s  church, 
Providence.  He  had  taken  up  the  study 
of  the  organ  while  still  a boy  in  school 
in  order  to  fill  the  place  of  organist  in 
his  father’s  church.  And,  in  fact,  his 
attention  to  music  took  away  very  much 
from  his  value  as  a clerk  ; so  that,  at 


last,  Mr.  Shephard  Kingsley,  his  em- 
ployer in  the  boot  and  shoe  business,  a 
very  benevolent,  Christian  gentleman, 
after  much  forbearance,  was  obliged  to 
say  to  him,  not  altogether  with  disin- 
terested motives, that  he  would  be  likely 
to  succeed  much  better  and  do  much 
more  good  to  the  world  as  a musician 
than  as  a shop-boy.  Accordingly,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  he  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  organist  in  Zion  church,  New- 
port, and  engaged  in  teaching  music. 
Here,  when  eighteen  years  old,  he  com- 
menced his  preparation  for  college. 
His  preparatory  studies  were  pursued 
under  the  instruction  of  the  Hon. 
Joseph  Joslin  of  Newport.  They  were 
completed  in  the  brief  period  of  one 
year,  with  the  additional  disadvantage 
of  having  had  no  opportunity  for  study 
in  school  since  the  age  of  thirteen. 
Of  course,  his  examination  for  entrance 
to  Brown  university  was  quite  imper- 
perfect  and  he  was  conditioned  in  Latin. 
The  faculty,  however,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  term,  cancelled  the  “ condition,” 
and  he  was  informed,  in  kind  words,  by 
Secretary,  afterwards  President  Cas- 
well, that  it  was  thought  better  for  him 
notto  be  encumbered  withanymore  work 
on  the  preparatory  Latin.  Brown  uni- 
versity was  at  this  time  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Dr.  Francis  Wayland,  sup- 
ported by  an  able  corps  of  professors, 
among  whom  were  Alexis  Caswell,  Ho- 
ratio B.  Hackett,  George  Ide  Chace  and 
William  Gammell,  all  widely  known  as 
distinguished  teachers  and  as  eminent 
contributors  to  the  literature  of  philos- 
ophy, science  and  criticism.  On  re- 
turning to  Providence  to  enter  the  uni- 
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versity,  Henry  resumed  his  former  posi- 
tion as  organist  in  St.  John’s  church. 
This  office  he. held  with  little  interrup- 
tion during  his  subsequent  residence  in 
that  city. 

He  graduated  as  valedictorian  of  his 
class  in  1841.  From  that  time  to  1845 
he  was  employed  as  instructor  in  the 
university,  and  then,  for  nine  years,  as 
Latin  principal  in  the  university  gram- 
mar school.  In  1854  he  severed  his 
connection  with  that  school  to  accept 
the  chair  of  Latin  Language  and  Litera- 


studies  have  acquired  in  the  courses  of 
instruction  in  the  institution. 

In  teaching  the  classics  it  has  always 
been  his  aim  to  bring  the  student  to  the 
clearest  possible  apprehension  of  the 
author’s  meaning,  and  to  a just  appreci- 
ation of  his  literary  worth.  Exact 
grammatical  knowledge  he  has  encour- 
uged  as  a means  to  this  end,  but  not  as 
in  itself  an  end.  He  started  off  in  this 
work  with  a feeling  of  strong  repugnance 
to  the  method,  too  generally  prevalent, 
of  making  all  classical  literature,  during 
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ture  in  the  University  of  Michigan, 
the  chair  which,  as  before  noted,  he  still 
retains. 

The  University  was  fortunate  that  at 
so  early  a period  of  its  history  it  secured 
the  services  of  so  accomplished  a class- 
ical scholar  and  so  successful  a teacher 
as  Professor  Frieze.  To  him  the  friends 
of  classical  education,  in  a large  meas- 
ure, owe  a permanent  debt  of  gratitude 
for  the  prominence  which  classical 


the  whole  collegiate  course,  a means  of 
illustrating  and  impressing  grammat- 
ical forms,  and  the  rules  of  syntax. 
Cicero,  Livy,  Horace,  Tacitus,  Juvenal, 
and  the  rest,  were  too  generally  used  as 
vehicles  for  dumping  into  the  minds  of 
youth  the  usage  of  cases  and  moods. 
Without  underrating  the  importance 
of  careful  and  minute  teaching  of  the 
grammar  at  the  proper  time  and  to  the 
proper  extent,  he  has  always  treated  it 
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as  of  the  nature  of  necessary  elementary 
preparation,  to  give  place  entirely,  when 
once  accomplished,  to  the  grand  object 
which  should  be  always  kept  in  view, 
the  study  of  authors  as  such,  in  their  in- 
dividuality, in  their  thought,  in  the 
material,  the  substance,  and  the  literary 
form,  which  have  given  them  their  place 
in  the  world’s  literature. 

In  1855  Professor  Frieze  made  a visit 
to  Europe,  with  leave  of  absence  for  one 
year,  partly  for  the  opportunity  of 
attending  lectures  in  foreign  universities, 
and  partly  for  travel  and  sight-seeing, 
and  especially  for  the  study  of  the  an- 
tiquities of  Rome.  He  was  authorized 
to  purchase  casts  and  pictures  for  the 
illustration  of  classical  and  historical 
studies,  selecting  such  ohjects  in  these 
purchases  as  would  be  available  also  for 
the  beginning  of  an  art  museum.  An- 
other commission  was  entrusted  to  him 
by  the  medical  faculty  of  the  university  : 
this  was  an  inquiry  into  the  standing  of 
the  Homoeopathic  School  of  Medicine  in 
European  universities.  This  object  was 
accomplished  by  visiting  some  of  the 
universities  and  bv  corresponding  with 
some  of  the  medical  professors  in  others; 
and  a summary  of  the  information  thus 
obtained  was  embodied  in  a brief  report 
published  by  the  medical  faculty  in 
the  Peninsular  Journal  of  Medicine  in 
1856. 

On  the  resignation  of  President  Haven 
in  1869,  Professor  Frieze  was  appointed 
acting-president  of  the  university,  hold- 
ing the  position  without  relinquishing 
his  professorship,  until  the  accession  of 
President  Angell,  in  1871.  During  that 
period  women  were  admitted  to  the  in- 


stitution, having  all  the  privileges  ac- 
corded them  that  were  enjoyed  by  men. 
We  cannot  forbear  giving  at  this  point, 
an  extract  from  Dr.  Frieze’s  annual 
report  for  1871,  to  the  regents,  touching 
this  matter  : “ By  virtue  of  the  resolu- 

tion of  the  board  [of  regents],”  says  the 
acting  president,  “opening  the  university 
to  women,  on  2 young  lady  was  admitted 
to  the  academic  department  at  the  close 
of  the  first  semester  of  the  last  year. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year 
women  were  received  for  the  first  time 
into  all  the  departments  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  whole  number  of  female 
students  registered  is  thirty-four,  two 
in  the  law  department,  eighteen  in  the 
medical  dapartment,  and  fourteen  in  the 
department  of  Literature,  Science,  the 
Arts,  the  latter  being  distributed  as  fol- 
lows : three  in  the  classical  course,  five 
in  the  Latin  scientific,  one  in  the  scien- 
tific, two  in  selected  studies,  and  three 
in  the  course  of  pharmacy.  One  has 
already  graduated  in  law,  one  in  med- 
icine, and  twro  in  pharmacy.”  Such 
were  the  beginnings  of  this  “innovation” 
in  the  University  of  Michigan.  That 
the  outcome  of  this  “new  movement” 
has  been  a grand  success — exceeding 
the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine — 
every  one  knows.  When,  in  the  civil- 
ized world,  women  shall  everywhere  be 
admitted  to  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning  with  every  privilege  accorded 
to  men,  another  “relic  of  barbarism” 
will  have  passed  away. 

The  first  important  addition  to  the  gen- 
eral library  of  the  university,  by  private 
liberality,  was  made  during  this  admin- 
istration of  Dr.  Frieze — the  gift  of  the 
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Rau  library,  by  Philo  Parsons  of  De- 
troit ; also  the  first  large  appropriation 
for  the  university  by  the  legislature. 
But  his  crowning  work  was  his  propos- 
ing the  system  of  visitation  or  inspec- 
tion, by  which  an  official  and  vital  con- 
nection has  been  established  between 
the  university  and  the  high  schools  of 
the  state.  The  result  of  this  is,  the 
admission  yearly  of  a large  number  of 
students  on  diploma  from  these  schools; 
and  the  right  to  such  admission  has 
recently  been  extended  to  students  in 
schools  in  other  states. 

A second  visit  to  Europe  was  made 
in  1871  by  Dr.  Frieze.  This  time  he 
was  accompanied  by  his  family,  spend- 
ing about  a year  and  a half  in  southern 
Germany,  Italy  and  Switzerland,  and 
six  months  in  France  and  England. 
Some  portion  of  the  time  was  given  to 
literary  work,  but  most  of  it  to  travel 
and  rest.  He  returned  in  the  autumn 
1873  to  resume  his  work  at  the  uni- 
versity. 

In  1880  and  1881,  while  President 
Angell  was  in  China  as  minister  of  the 
United  States,  to  negotiate  the  treaty 
between,  this  government  and  that 
country,  Dr.  Frieze  again  served  as 
acting  president  of  the  university.  In 
his  last  annual  report  while  thus  tem- 
porarily at  the  head  of  the  institution, 
he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
constant  tendency  to  increase  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  had  made  the 
beginning  of  professional  studies  much 
later  than  it  was  some  years  ago.  He 
argued  in  favor  of  abridging  the  term 
of  the  collegiate  course  in  order  that  a 
greater  number  might  be  induced  to 


take  it  before  entering  the  professional 
schools.  In  accordance  with  this  rec- 
ommendation, it  was  made  possible  for 
the  best  grade  of  students  to  complete 
their  undergraduate  work  in  less  than 
four  years. 

As  an  author,  Dr.  Frieze  takes  high 
rank.  His  first  work,  Virgil’s  ^Eneid, 
formed  an  era  in  Virgilian  scholarship. 
But  this  book  he  has  since  supplanted 
with  the  ‘ Complete  Works  of  Virgil,’ 
in  a volume  first  published  in  1882.  In 
1865,  he  published  an  edition  of  ‘ Quin- 
tilian,’ a second  edition  of  which  was 
issued  in  1883,  and  he  is  now  prepar- 
ing a third  edition.  These  books  of 
Dr.  Frieze’  are  ranked  among  the  lead- 
ing editions  of  classical  authors  in  use 
at  the  present  day. 

But  the  work  by  which  Dr.  Frieze 
will  hereafter  be  best  known  to  the 
world  at  large  is  one  just  issued  from 
the  press  of  Sampson  Low,  Marston, 
Searle  & Rivington,  London.  It  is  the 
story  of  a nineteenth  century  Floren- 
tine sculptor,  Giovanni  Dupre.  “Who 
was  Giovanni  Dupre,”  will  the  Ameri- 
can reader  ask  ? On  the  front  of  a 
house  in  the  via  San  Salvador,  in  the 
old  Tuscan  town  of  Siena,  he  will  find 
answer  in  these  words  : “ This  humble 
abode,  in  which  was  born  Giovanni 
Dupre,  honor  of  art  and  of  Italy,  may 
teach  the  people  what  height  can  be 
reached  by  the  power  of  genius  and  of 
will.”  And  again  he  will  find  an 
answer  in  an  inscription  on  a house 
just  above  the  Fortezza  and  the  grounds 
of  the  Pitti  palace  in  Florence,  which 
bears  this  translation  : “ The  munici- 
pality of  Florence,  in  whose  council 
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sat  Giovanna  Dupre,  has  placed  this 
memorial  on  the  house  in  which  for 
twenty  years  lived  the  great  sculptor, 
glory  of  Italy  and  of  art,  and  in  which 
he  died  on  the  tenth  day  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-two.” 

The  “ Giovanni  Dupre  ” of  Dr.  Frieze 
is  a most  interesting  and  beautiful  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  biography 
and  art.  The  book  also  contains  two 
dialogues  on  art,  from  the  Italian  of 
Augusto  Conti.  This  splendid  mono- 
graph is  “ simple  in  language,  chaste  in 
expression,  straight-forward  in  narra- 
tion.” “ The  writer  has  exemplified  one 
of  Dupre’s  own  principles  of  art — the 
avoiding  of  all  violence  and  ex- 
tremes.” The  work  shows  not  only 
the  elegant,  profound  sholaxship  of 
its  author,  but  his  steadfast  love  for  all 
that  is  pure  and  beautiful  in  art.  “ The 
sketch  is  sd  well  done,”  says  George 
William  Curtis,  “ that  it  ought  to  have 
an  audience.”  And  it  will  have  a large 
one.  “ The  subject  is  dealt  with  in  a 
manner  so  appreciative  and  at  the  same 
time  so  just  and  discriminating,”  is  the 
language  of  Mr.  Phelps,  United  States 
minister  to  England,  “ that  the  author 
transfers  to  his  pages  the  spirit  of  Du- 
pre’s genius  and  the  charm  of  his  art.” 
Dr.  Frieze  has  contributed  papers  to 
various  educational  and  philological 
magazines,  and  published  occasional 
addresses,  among  these  a paper  on  the 
“ Classical  Studies  Preparatory  to  Col- 
leges and  Universities  an  address  on 
“Ancient  and  Modern  Education;”  one 
on  “Art  Museums,”  published  by  the 
national  board  of  education  ; and  a 
memorial  address  on  the  “ Life  and 


Works  of  Henry  Philip  Tappan,  First 
President  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan.” This  memorial  address  has  been 
very  extensively  read,  and  is  a model 
biographical  sketch.  Among  his  most 
important  educational  papers  are  his 
“Annual  Reports  to  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents,” when  acting  president  of  the 
university,  in  the  years  before  men- 
tioned. 

The  estimation  in  which  Dr.  Frieze  is 
held  as  an  accomplished  teacher  and 
ripe  scholar  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.,  conferred 
by  different  institutions  of  learning  up- 
on him — by  the  Chicago  university  and 
Kalamazoo  college,  in  1870  ; by  Brown 
university,  in  1882  ; and  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  in  1885.  In  1884 
he  was  elected  member  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia. 

The  musical  acquirements  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  have  been  spoken  of. 
Upon  the  professor’s  arrival  at  Ann 
Arbor,  the  Episcopal  church  of  St  An- 
drews claimed  his  services  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  music  and  choir ; and 
though  he  had  intended  to  give  up  his 
organ  playing  on  leaving  hig  home  in 
the  east,  the  financial  condition  of  the 
young  church  made  it  his  duty,  as  he 
conceived,  to  give  it  all  the  aid  in  his 
power.  Thus  he  became  organist  again, 
conducting  the  music  of  St.  Andrews, 
with  but  little  interruption,  for  about 
twenty  years.  He  fonnd  this  part 
of  his  education  also  available  in  ac- 
complishing other  desirable  objects. 
By  means  of  an  amateur  musical  organ- 
ization and  its  occasional  public  per- 
formances, a fund  was  established 
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which,  aided  by  contributions  from 
other  sources,  secured  the  purchase  of 
the  Nydia  of  Randolph  Rogers  for  the 
university.  This  beautiful  work,  added 
to  the  casts  which  he  had  already  ob- 
tained from  Europe  by  means  appropri- 
ated by  the  regents,  formed  the  begin- 
ning of  the  museum  of  statuary,  which 
Mr.  Rogess  has  now  made  one  of  the 
most  complete  in  America  by  the  gift 
of  the  entire  collection  of  his  original 
casts.  By  his  occasional  concerts  and 
organ  recitals,  considerable  contribu- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  funds  of 
different  churches  in  Ann  Arbor  for 
the  purchase  of  organs,  or  the  payment 
of  debts  incurred  in  their  purchase. 
Finally,  the  musical  clubs  formed  by 
him  from  time  to  time  culminated  in  a 
permanent  association,  incorporated  as 
the  “ University  Musical  Society,” 
which  is  now  accomplishing  a good 
work  in  musical  science  and  art  through 
its  two  grand  departments:  the  “Ann 
Arbor  Music  School,”  and  the  “Choral 
Union.”  While  the  first  is  producing 
pianists  and  singers  of  the  first  class, 
the  other  is  cultivating  a correct  musi- 
cal taste  by  the  public  performance  of 
the  works  of  great  composers. 

Dr.  Frieze]!  was  married  in  1849,  to 
Miss  Anna  Brownell  Roffee,  daughter 
of  Caleb  Roffee,  deceased,  of  Provi- 
dence. Of  this  union,  there  are  two 
children  living — both  daughters. 

GEORGE  EDWARD  FROTHINGHAM. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born 
in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  April  21, 
1836.  His  early  education  was-obtained 
at  Andover  and  other  New  England 


academies.  In  all  of  the  schools  which 
he  attended,  he  took  a prominent  posi- 
tion as  a scholar,  and  secured  from  that 
famous  and  exacting  educator,  Dr.  Sam- 
uel H.  Taylor,  a most  flattering  testi- 
monial as  to  his  ability  and  success 
while  a student  at  Andover.  After 
teaching  a few  years,  he  began  the  study 
of  medicine  with  the  etninent  New 
England  surgeon  and  physician,  Wil- 
liam Warren  Greene.  He  graduated 
from  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  the  spring  of 
1864,  standing  among  the  very  first  in 
his  class,  and  settled  at  North  Becket, 
Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts. 

In  the  fall  of  1867,  Dr.  Frothingham 
removed  to  Ann  Arbor,  to  assume  his 
duties  as  demonstrator  of  anatomy  and 
prosector  01  surgery  in  the  university, 
to  which  chair  he  had  previously  been 
appointed,  his  preceptor  having  received 
the  appointment  of  professor  of  surgery 
in  the  same  institution,  ht  the  same 
time. 

There  was,  at  that  period,  no  efficient 
law  in  the  state  for  supplying  medical 
colleges  with  anatomical  material  so  nec- 
essary for  the  education  of  students, 
and  the  proper  qualification  of  physi- 
cians to  practice  medicine  and  surgery. 
The  university  was,  as  a consequence, 
compelled  to  procure  such  material 
from  various  sources  and  through  agents, 
as  is  necessary  in  many  other  states  at 
the  present  time.  Seeing  the  numerous 
violations  of  law  and  outrages  upon  the 
feelings  of  friends  to  which  such  a source 
of  supply  must  occasionally  lead,  Dr. 
Frothingham  set  himself  at  work  to  se- 
cure, from  the  legislature,  some  efficient 
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law  by  which  the  supply  should  be 
legally  furnished,  and  from  a class  of 
people  from  which  it  could  be  drawn 
with  the  least  violation  of  the  feelings 
of  friends.  Besides  laboring  from  year 
to  year  with  different  legislative  com- 
mittees having  this  matter  under  con- 
sideration, he  was,  during  Governor 
Croswell’s  administration,  granted  the 
privilege  of  presenting  the  necessity  of 
such  a law  to  a meeting  of  the  two 
houses,  at  an  evening  session.  He  pre- 
sented the  matter  in  a manner  not  usu- 
ally adopted, 
and  the  tenor  of 
his  argument 
may  be  inferred 
from  the  pub- 
lished reply  to 
that  part  of  the 
message  of  Gov- 
ernor B e g o 1 e, 
which  called  for 
a repeal  of  the 
law,  and  from 
which  we  quote 
liberally,  as  we 
have  no  doubt 
it  will  convince 
some  of  our 
readers  of  the  “ cruelty  of  sentimental- 
ism,” which  the  doctor  styles  this  op- 
position to  dissection. 

Dr.  Frothingham  replied  to  Governor 
Begole  as  follows  : 

It  is  true,  as  he  says,  that,  in  the  hour  of  bereave- 
ment, human  sympathy  finds  its  expression  in  floral 
tributes  to  deck  the  dear  remains,  and  it  is  also  true 
that  if  the  desires  of  the  bereaved  could.be  granted, 
those  remains  would  never  be  mutilated,  suffer 
change,  or  be  hidden  from  their  gaze.  There  would 
be  no  cold  grave  opened  to  receive  them,  nor  would 
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the  hearts  of  friends  be  distressed  in  their  hour  of 
bereavement  by  the  signs  of  decomposition,  which 
render  repulsive  a form  they  once  clasped  to  their 
bosoms,  or  by  the  thought  that  the  body  of  one  they 
loved  is  soon  to  be  a mass  of  putrefaction  and  a food 
for  worms.  How  repugnant  the  thought,  and  yet 
how  stern  is  the  reality.  We  can  hardly  reconcile 
ourselves  to  the  fact,  but  a fact  it  is,  that  He  who  is 
the  giver  of  every  good,  the  kind  and  merciful  one, 
has  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  hearse  ' ' bearing 
the  coffin-shaped  box”  shall  “stop  at  the  door"  and 
claim  that  loved  form,  and  bear  it  away  as  food  for 
the  worms.  With  the  soul  of  the  loved  one  we  may 
yet  commune,  but  from  the  body  we  must  be  separ- 
ated forever.  “ Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt 
thou  return  ” is  the  fiat  of  Him  who  gave  it  to  us, 
and  in  the  great  economy  of  nature,  it  is  separated 
atom  from  atom,  it 
grows  in  the  blades 
of  grass,  in  the  nod- 
ding flowers,  the 
fruits  of  trees,  and 
supplies  the  wants 
and  contributes  to 
the  happiness  of  the 
living.  And  it  is 
better  so.  He  who 
wouid  find  consola- 
tion for  the  departure 
of  the  spirit,  must 
also  be  reconciled  to 
this  disposition  of  the 
body,  and  he  who  is 
willing  to  yield  his 
spirit  to  him  who 
gave  it,  should  leave 
his  body  for  such  use 
as  a wise  and  benef- 
icent providence  may 

direct. 

From  whatever  source  our  horror  of  dissection  had 
its  origin,  it  was  not  from  a study  of  nature  or  from 
a contemplation  of  the  dealings  of  God  with  man. 
Nor  is  this  superstitious  dread  of  dissection  and 
prejudiced  opposition  to  it,  any  evidence  either  of 
piety  or  humanity.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  evi- 
dence of  barbarism  and  cruelty,  well  exemplified  by 
the  character  of  the  Roman  people,  who  so  delighted 
in  the  flow  of  blood  that  exhibitions  of  human  butch- 
ery  constituted  their  daily  diversions,  and  yet,  with 
such  horror  did  they  regard  dissection,  that  it  was  a 
crime  to  examine  the  anatomy  of  a human  body, 
even  those  that  had  been  dragged  from  the  arena  and 
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abandoned  to  the  birds  of  prey.  No  anatomist  arose 
from  among  their  number,  not  a single  human  skel- 
eton could  be  found  in  all  Rome.  Galen  advised  his 
students  to  go  to  Alexandria,  where  the  professors, 
he  said,  would  place  before  them  a human  skeleton, 
a thing  their  sentimental  but  cruel  countrymen  de- 
nied them.  If  a foreign  physician,  who  happened  to 
beinthe  service  of  the  emperor,  or  one  of  iiis  gen- 
erals, desired  to  dissect  any  part  of  the  human  body, 
he  had  to  steal  and  carry  off  in  the  night  some  por- 
tion of  a body  they  had  abandoned  as  a food  for  the 
vultures.  Nor  did  the  students  at  Alexandria  long 
enjoy  these  humane  pursuits,  that  fitted  them  to  suc- 
cor the  distressed,  for  the  beneficent  pursuit  of  med- 
icine and  the  practice  of  dissection,  instituted  under 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  participated 
in  by  the  princes  of  the  family  of  Lagidae,  were  abol- 
ished by  Roman  domination,  as  is  threatened  in  this 
state  by  Democratic  Greenback  rule. 

History  repeats  itself,  and  in  the  great  state  of 
Pennsylvania  we  have  recently  seen  men  punished 
at  Philadelphia  for  securing  bodies  for  dissection, 
while  at  Harrisburgh  they  have  been  left  as 
food  for  dogs,  who  dragged  portions  of  them  from 
their  half-covered  graves  to  the  neighboring  farm 
houses.  The  men  who  secured  the  bodies  for  dis- 
section were  denounced  as  ghouls  by  the  public. 
The  people  who  abandoned  them  as  food  for  the 
dogs  received  no  censure ! Are  we  really  much  better 
than  the  old  Romans  were  ? But  what  is  the  real 
humanity  in  this  matter  ? What  would  we  think  of 
a mother  who  would  sit  mourning  by  the  body  of  a 
dead  child  while  a living  one  was  crying  with  distress 
and  apealing  to  her  for  the  aid  which  she  only  could 
give?  What  shall  we  think  of  the  humanity  of  a 
community  that  allows  an  unnatural  superstition,  or 
wish  once  held  by  one  that  is  dead,  to  prevent  them 
from  cultivating  an  art  necessary  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tress of  the  living  ? 

“ How  shall  we  obtain  a knowledge  of  anatomy  ?” 
asked  a physician  of  an  officer  who  had  denied  him 
the  body  of  a criminal  which  the  law  permitted  to 
be  delivered  for  dissection.  “Oh  dissect  your 
friends,”  was  the  reply.  “ So  I will,”  said  the  phy- 
sician, “when  I practice  and  bestow  my  skill  only 
on  my  friends.  I will  deem  it  a beneficent  duty  to 
dissect  a dead  friend  to  get  knowledge  to  relieve  the 
sufferings  of  a living  one.  I would  deem  it  a 
humane  duty  to  dissect  my  dead  child,  even,  if  it 
was  the  only  way  I could  get  knowledge  to  relieve 
the  sufferings  or  save  the  life  of  my  living  child, 
But  when  asked  to  relieve  one  of  your  friends  or 


one  of  your  children  by  knowledge  only  to  be  ob- 
tained by  dissection , I have  a right  to  ask  for  the 
bodies  of  your  dead  friends  and  your  dead  children 
for  that  purpose.  You  have  no  right  to  confine  my 
dissections  to  the  bodies  of  my  personal  friends 
unless  I confine  my  ministrations  also  to  them." 
Who  can  deny  the  justice  of  the  position  ? The 
subject  divested  of  all  false  sentiment  resolves  itself 
into  the  following  questions  : 

First , Are  dissections  necessary  to  acquire  know- 
lenge  to  relieve  suffering  and  preserve  life? 

Second,  What  bodies  can  be  taken  for  the  purpose 
with  the  least  violation  of  the  feelings  of  the  living  ? 

Third.  What  is  the  duty  of  the  state  in  the  mat- 
ter? 

No  intelligent  person  at  the  present  day  will  deny 
the  necessity  of  a knowledge  of  practical  anatomy  on 
the  part  of  a physician , or  will  deny  that  a lamentable 
ignorance  of  it  impairs  the  efficency  of  many  medi- 
cal men  to  act  in  many  of  the  emergencies  that  arise 
in  practice  and  involve  the  question  of  life  and 
happiness.  We  once  knew  an  instance  where  an 
only  child  died  when  it  might  have  been  saved 
had  the  attending  physician  been  possessed  of  a 
knowledge  of  anatomy  he  might  have  had  if  the 
facilities  for  acquiring  it  had  been  furnished  in  his 
student  days.  Dr.  Thomas  tells  us  in  one  of  his 
works  that  before  undertaking  one  of  his  brilliant 
and  successful  operations,  whereby  a young  mother 
was  saved  from  an  inevitable  death  and  restored  in 
health  to  her  husband  and  child,  that  he  thought  he 
would  first  make  the  incisions  upon  a single  cadaver, 
feeling  sure  that  he  could  make  them  with  accuracy. 
He  says  ; The  difficulty  which  I met  with  in  this 
attempt  induced  me  to  practice  the  procedure  upon 
seven  other  dead  bodies  before  I felt  willing  to 
attempt  it  upon  the  living.”  There  are  rash  spirits 
not  thus  deterred,  who  cut  when  opportunity  is 
offered,  and  learn  their  anatomy  upon  living  bodies 
since  they  are  debarred  from  learning  it  upon  the 
dead.  Is  he  a humanitarian  who,  out  of  regard  to  a 
false  sentiment  against  dissection,  would  deny  to 
those  suffering  from  many  ailments  the  only  hope 
of  relief?  Would  he  not  rather  seek  to  compel  phy- 
sicians to  cultivate  this  skill  by  dissecting  dead 
bodies  before  attempting  to  operate  upon  the  living? 
Would  he  not  also  seek  to  supply  them  with  the 
material  ? Which  is  the  true  humanity,  that  which 
would  utilize  the  dead  or  that  which  would  sacrifice 
the  living  ? 

The  second  question  as  to  what  bodies  can  be 
taken  for  the  purpose  with  the  least  violation  of  thq 
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feelings  of  the  living,  is  one  perhaps  more  difficult  to 
settle.  In  strict  justice,  no  class  of  people  who  avail 
themselves  of  the  benefits  derived  from  dissection 
can  refuse  their  bodies  for  the  purpose  when  required. 
Men  who  submit  their  bodies  to  the  knife  when 
living  ought  not  to  be  made  miserable  at  the  pros- 
pects of  its  occurrence  after  death.  Nor  should  men 
who  stand  by  their  friends  and  urge  them  to  submit 
to  amputations  and  other  operations,  be  horrified  at 
the  thought  that  the  knife  should  enter  their  flesh 
when  the  muscles  have  ceased  to  quiver  and  the 
nerves  ceased  to  feel.  But  admitting  that  the 
prejudice  which  exists  cannot  be  overcome,  who 
then  can  be  taken  most  properly?  One  who  has 
numerous  friends,  or  one  who  has  fewest?  One  who 
has  lived  an  exemplary  life,  and  dying  leaves  the 
world  richer  and  society  elevated  by  the  example  of 
his  life,  or  one  who,  by  a life  of  idleness  and  vice, 
has  made  society  worse  by  his  existence,  and  dies 
indebted  to  it  both  for  the  injury  done  it  by  his  evil 
conduct  and  the  burden  of  his  support.  He,  too, 
has,  by  public  charity,  been  furnished  with  a physi- 
cian’s services  and  has  accepted  the  benefits  of  a 
knowledge  derived  from  dissecting  others  who  have 
preceded  him.  Why  should  he  be  exempt  from  con- 
tributing to  maintain  that  knowledge  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  come  after  him  ? He  has  fewest  friends 
whose  feelings  would  suffer  on  account  of  it,  and  if 
the  bodies  of  any  class  can  properly  be  taken 
for  the  common  good,  then  surely^  those  of  this 
class  can  be. 

There  is  no  need  of  taking  the  bodies  of  any  of 
those  who,  with  1 * souls  sublime,  have  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  malignant  star,  and  waged  with  fortune  an 
eternal  war,”  nor  has  the  operation  of  the  present 
law  included  this  class.  The  bodies  of  such  have 
been  restored  to  their  friends  when  asked  for  with 
any  reasonable  show  of  good  faith  in  professions 
of  repugnance  at  the  thought  of  their  being  dissected- 
There  are  enough  for  the  purpose  mentioned  who, 
by  their  misspent  and  evil  lives,  have  cursed  so- 
ciety while  alive,  and  whose  bodies  may  justly 
be  claimed  if  they  can  serve  a useful  purpose  after 
death. 

But  even  the  worthy  poor  can'claim  no  exemption 
by  reason  of  poverty.  They  should  exercise  the 
same  benevolent  spirit  that  has  led  society  to  sup- 
port them  in  comfort  during  their  last  days,  in- 
stead of  abandoning  them  as  a barbarous  people 
often  do.  If  they  are  really  worthy  the  charity  that 
has  thus  been  extended  to  them,  including  as  it 
does  thq  gratuitous  ministrations  of  physicians  who 


require  this  means  of  acquiring  knowledge,  they 
will  not  so  selfishly  object  to  contributing  what  they 
can  to  the  common  stock  of  knowledge  necessary  to 
relieve  those  who  in  the  future  may  fill  theii  places. 
Money  they  cannot  contribute,  their  bodies  after 
death  they  may  bestow.  Should  they  be  exempt  be- 
cause of  poverty  and  the  rich  be  dissected  for  their 
benefit? 

We  once  knew  a man  whose  life  of  vice  alienated 
all  his  friends,  whose  only  brother  would  not  give 
him  shelter  or  speak  to  him,  who  perished  like  a 
dog  by  the  roadside  and  was  buried  at  public  ex- 
pense. A resurrectionist  secured  his  body  and  sold 
it  for  dissection.  Then  the  man  who  would  not 
give  his  brother  food  or  shelter  while  living  spent 
his  money  freely  to  prosecute  the  resurrectionist. 
We  have  no  sympathy  for  such  humanity. 

The  last  question  to  be  considered  is  what  is  the 
duty  of  the  state  in  the  matter  ? It  is  the  duty  of  the 
state  to  protect  the  lives  of  its  citizens.  It  has  the 
right  to  sacrifice  the  feelings  and  interests  of  the  few 
for  the  good  of  the  many.  It  levies  taxes  and  orders 
drafts  in  time  of  war  and  sends  men  to  face  danger 
and  death,  even,  to  preserve  the  state  from  destruc- 
tion and  the  homes  of  the  people  from  invasion.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  protect,  so  far  as  it  can, 
its  people  from  the  invasion  of  disease,  and  to  afford 
every  facilty  for  acquiring  knowledge  and  skill  for 
the  relief  of  diseases.  Among  these  means  of  acquir- 
ing necessary  knowledge  for  that  purpose  dissection 
of  dead  bodies  is  recognized. 

The  laws  of  the  state  demand  a knowledge  of  prac- 
tical anatomy  on  the  part  of  the  physician.  If  in 
an  operation,  a patient  is  killed  by  reason  of  his  ig- 
norance of  anatomy  and  consequent  want  of  skill, 
the  physician  may  be  convicted  of  manslaughter  and 
punished  by  imprisonment.  Through  all  these 
years,  until  the  act  of  the  last  legislature,  this  state 
has  presented  the  anomaly  of  exacting  under  penalty 
a practical  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  of  making  it 
a crime  to  obtain  the  means  to  acquire  the  knowl- 
edge. Physicians  have  in  this  respect  been  subjected 
to  an  injustice  and  oppression  that  no  other  class  of 
people  were  ever  asked  to  submit  to,  and  which  no 
other  class  would  have  submitted  to.  What  would 
have  been  the  commotion  if  clergymen  had  by  law 
been  punished  for  ignorance  of  the  scripture  and  yet 
debarred  from  obtaining  a Bible  except  by  stealing 
it,  and  had  been  punished  with  unusual  rigor  for  this 
kind  of  stealing  ? Judging  from  the  past,  these  men, 
though  men  of  peace,  would  have  called  upon  their 
friends  to  defend  them  from  the  injustice,  and  civil 
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wars  have  been  inaugurated  to  resist  slighter  oppres- 
sions. Through  all  this  time  physicians  have  pur- 
sued their  calling,  quietly  submitting  to  this  injustice, 
risking  their  lives  and  liberty  to  secure  the  means  to 
qualify  themselves  for  the  duties  of  their  calling. 
Volumes  might  be  written  showing  their  devotion  to 
their  duties  and  their  Christian  forbearance  with  the 
ignorant  people  that  have  abused  them.  We  will 
mention  only  one. 

Two  physicians,  father  and  son,  studied  and  la- 
bored together  in  the  pursuit  of  their  profession. 
They  were  earnest,  conscientious  men,  and  spared 
no  pains  to  fit  themselves  for  the  duties  of  their  call- 
ing. They  were  celebrated  surgeons  and  prepared 
themselves  by  work  upon  the  cadaver  before  under- 
taking any  difficult  operation.  On  one  occasion 
such  preparation  was  needed  and  no  dead  body  could 
be  legally  obtained,  and  no  person  could  be  induced 
to  procure  one.  The  two,  father  and  son,  repaired 
to  a potter’s  field  to  exhume  for  themselves  the  body 
of  an  outcast.  This  field  having  been  visited  for 
like  purpose  before,  the  authorities  had  ordered  a 
watch  set,  and  as  these  physicians  were  about  to  com- 
mence work,  they  were  fired  upon  and  the  young  man 
was  seriously  wounded.  He  suffered  in  silence  from 
the  effect  of  that  wound  to  the  day  of  his  death,  and 
life  was  made  miserable  by  his  suffering.  He  could 
never  mention  the  cause,  for  to  reveal  it  was  to  incur 
further  abuse  and  injury.  Most  men  would  have 
been  embittered  by  such  treatment  from  those  for 
whom  they  labored  and  would  have  abandoned  a 
pursuit  attended  with  such  danger  and  rewarded  by 
such  injustice.  But  such  was  not  his  character.  He 
pursued  faithfully  his  calling  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and 
when  his  will  was  read  his  body  was  directed  to  be 
given  for  dissection  for  the  benefit  of  science  and 
especially  to  overcome  the  vulgar  prejudice  against 
practical  anatomy  from  the  effect  of  which  he  had 
so  greatly  suffered.  Such  forbearance  and  for- 
giveness as  he  manifested,  and  as  has  been  man- 
ifested by  other  members  of  the  medical  profession 
under  similar  circumstances,  have  constituted  some  of 
the  noblest  examples  of  thatspirit  inculcated  by  Him, 
who  from  the  cross  looked  up  and  cried,  ‘ ‘ Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.”* 

As  a teacher,  Dr.  Frothingham  always 
endeavors  to  excite  the  students’  en- 
thusiasm in  the  fundamental  branches 

•George  E.  Frothingham,  on  “The  Cruelty  of 
Sentimentalism,”  in  an  editorial  in  the  Ann  Arbor 
Register,  January  17,  1883. 


of  medicine  and  exhorts  them  to  refrain 
from  spending  much  of  their  time  in 
attending  clinics  until  they  have  ac- 
quired a knowledge  necessary  to  com- 
prehend the  treatment  of  disease  and 
the  steps  of  surgical  operations.  “ It  is 
true,”  are  the  doctor’s  words,  “ the 
student  ought  to  see  something  of  dis- 
ease ; but,  until  he  has  thoroughly 
studied  his  anatomy,  physiology,  chem- 
istry and  materia  medica,  very  little  of 
his  time  should  be  occupied  in  this  way, 
or  it  will  certainly  interfere  with  his 
progress  in  these  branches  and  prevent 
his  rising  to  that  thorough  knowledge  of 
disease  and  its  treatment  that  can  only 
be  obtained  through  their  aid.  These 
branches  can  only  be  acquired  by  hard 
methodical  study  and  should,  during 
their  pursuit,  receive  the  undivided  at- 
tention of  the  student.  A thorough 
knowledge  of  them  is  as  essential  to  the 
comprehension  of  clinical  instruction 
as  the  knowledge  of  algebra,  geometry, 
trigonometry  and  conic  sections  is  to 
the  study  of  astronomy.”* 

It  is  due  to  such  teaching  as  that  just 
described,  on  part  of  Dr.  Frothingham 
and  other  members  of  the  medical  fac- 
ulty of  the  university,  that  their  gradu- 
ates have  gone  forth  grounded  in  those 
principles  which  enable  them  to  solve 
those  therapeutic  problems  presented  in 
active  practice  and  become  eminent 
wherever  they  have  located  ; especially 
did  it  secure  from  the  different  examin- 
ing boards  during  the  war,  the  most 
flattering  tributes  to  their  qualifications. 

When  Dr.  Frothingham  entered  upon 

•George  E.  Frothingham,  M.  D.,  in  Michigan 
University  Medical  Journal,  Vol.  I,  p.  619. 
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his  duties  in  the  medical  department  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  there  was  no 
separate  ophthalmic  clinic  and  no  separ- 
ate lectures  on  diseases  of  the  eye  were 
given  to  the  students,  this  branch  being 
included  in  general  surgery,  as  was  the 
custom  in  the  early  organization  of  med- 
ical colleges,  but  had  been  abandoned 
by  all  progressive  medical  schools.  In 
them  ophthalmology  had  been  estab- 
lished as  a separate  chair.  The  Miami 
medical  college  was  the  first  to  lead  in 
this  advance  movement,  by  appointing 
in  i860,  Dr.  Elkanah  Williams  to  the 
chair  of  ophthalmology.  Dr.  C.  R. 
Agnew  of  New  York  City  was,  nine 
years  after,  appointed  to  a similar  posi- 
tion in  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  in  which  he  had  voluntarily 
commenced  clinical  teaching  in  this 
branch  three  years  previous. 

Seeing  the  incompleteness  of  the 
medical  department  of  the  university 
without  such  a special  chair,  Dr.  Froth- 
ingham  began  to  do  work  in  this  line 
soon  after  his  connection  with  the  de- 
partment ; and,  in  1870,  was  appointed 
professor  of  ophthalmology  by  the  re- 
gents, having  demonstrated  the  neces- 
sity for  such  chair  and  his  ability  to 
perform  its  duties.  The  wisdom  of  the 
regents  has  been  proven  by  the  popu  - 
larity of  this  department,  which  has 
grown  from  a small  beginning  to  one  of 
the  most  important  ophthalmic  clinics 
in  the  country,  and  at  present  oc- 
cupies the  students’  time  for  about  three 
hours  a week  during  nine  months  of  the 
year. 

Dr.  Frothingham  is  one  of  those  who, 
like  Dr.  Williams  of  Cincinnati  and  Dr. 


Agnew  of  New  York,  has  laid  a founda- 
tion for  as  pecial  practice  by  some  years 
of  practical  training  in  general  medi- 
cine and  surgery.  By  referring  to  a 
biographical  notice  in  the  ‘ History  of 
Washtenaw  County,  Michigan,’  we  find 
that  he  became  noted  as  a general  sur- 
geon before  he  began  to  limit  his  prac- 
tice to  his  chosen  branch.  In  the  course 
of  his  practice  the  doctor  had  per- 
formed many  important  operations,  one 
of  which  received  notable  mention  in  the 
address  on  surgery  in  the  International 
Medical  congress,  which  met  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  1876,  and  also  in  an  article 
presented  by  Dr.  Van  Buren  of  New 
York  at  the  same  meeting,  and  was 
specially  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most 
creditable  achievements  of  the  past 
century  of  American  surgery.* 

Dr.  Frothingham  has  not  only  served 
the  medical  department  of  the  univer- 
sity faithfully  and  efficiently  as  a teacher, 
and  added  to  its  reputation  by  his  abil- 
ity and  the  justly-deserved  eminence  he 
has  attained  in  his  special  field,  but  has 
also  been  one  of  its  active  defenders 
against  its  enemies,  and  especially 
against  the  attack  made  upon  it  by 
reason  of  the  establishment  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Homeopathy,  and  the  permis- 
sion given  to  homeopathic  students  to 
attend  some  of  the  lectures  given  in  the 
department  of  medicine  and  surgery  ; 
this  was  claimed  by  some  to  be  a con- 
tamination of  that  department,  and  that 
the  teachers  there  had  violated  the  code 
of  medical  ethics  by  not  resigning  in  a 
body.  Dr.  Frothingham  was  the  first 

* See  ‘Transactions  International  Medical  Con- 
gress for  1876/  pp.  79,  570. 
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to  defend  the  position  taken  by  the 
faculty,  on  ethical  grounds,  and  to  show 
that  they  were  not  only  not  violating 
ethics  but  that,  by  teaching  true 
science  to  all  who  desired  to  listen  to 
their  lectures,  they  were  only  comply- 
ing with  the  most  sacred  principles  of 
the  American  code,  and  so  long  as  they 
did  not  recommend  the  adherents  of 
exclusive  dogmas  for  graduation  as 
practitioners  of  medicine,  they  were  not 
doing  harm  but  only  good  by  such 
teachings. 

In  reply  to  a resolution  offered  in  the 
State  Medical  Society  of  Michigan, 
which  implied  a censure  of  this  course, 
Dr.  Frothingham  was  outspoken  and 
emphatic.  “The  university  authorities,” 
said  he,  “had  not  called  upon  the  med- 
ical faculty  to  associate  or  affiliate  in 
any  way  with  homoeopathy,  nor  had  it 
placed  any  restrictions  whatever  upon 
discussions  or  interdicted  in  the  slightest 
degree  a dignified  opposition  to  all 
medical  errors.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  faculty  could  not  have  re- 
signed without  disgracing  themselves 
and  casting  a stigma  upon  medical 
ethics.  All  that  the  faculty  had  been 
asked  or  expected  to  do  was  to  teach 
what  they  regarded  to  be  true  science, 
and  to  teach  this  to  all  who  came  to  the 
university.” 

“One  of  the  greatest  philosophers,” 
continued  the  doctor,  “of  modern  times 
had  declared  that  4 the  only  antidote  for 
superstition  is  knowledge.’  The  history 
of  the  world  shows  nothing  plainer  than 
that  no  great  error  was  ever  completely 
overcome,  nothing  more  than  replaced 
by  another  error,  until  the  truth,  which 


was  its  antidote,  had  been  discovered 
and  dissimenated.  The  absurd  theory 
of  Cosmos  was  never  overthrown  until, 
by  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe, 
the  earth  was  shown  to  be  round. 
Neither  could  we  expect  to  reform  those 
who  honestly  believe  in  homoeopathy  by 
any  method  other  than  by  showing 
them  how  patiently  to  interrogate  nature 
and  learn  by  what  laws  she  is  governed, 
instead  of  dictating  laws  to  her  as  they 
now  do.  Are  we  a trades’  union  that 
we  shall  put  a patent  upon  knowledge 
calculated  to  reform  error  and  relieve 
human  distress  ? Shall  we — dare  we — 
proclaim  to  the  world  that  we  have 
secured  a patent  for  our  knowledge  and 
skill,  and  say  : 4 die  all  ye  who  are  de- 
luded, we  have  the  knowledge  to  save 
you,  but  it  is  our  stock  in  trade  and  it 
is  unlawful  to  reveal  it  except  to  the 
elect  ?’ 

44  Need  I but  drag  this  hideous  ethical 
monster  before  you  to  excite  your  dis- 
gust ? Before  no  civilized  people  can 
you  sustain  such  a position  as  this  reso- 
lution embodies ; but  pass  it,  and  if 
you  can  bear  the  infamy  I can  bear 
your  censure.”  * 

The  subject  thus  ably  discussed  (we 
have  given  but  a brief  extract  from  Dr. 
Frothingham’s  argument)  was  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  American 
Medical  association  with  the  result  of 
sustaining  the  position  just  outlined. 

Dr.  Frothingham  has  also  vigorously 
defended  the  principle  of  state  education 
in  medicine.  44  It  is  objected,”  says  he, 
44  that  teaching  medicine  is  teaching  a 

* Transactions  State  Medical  society,  1876,  Series 
IV.  Vol.  VI,  p.  385. 
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profession,  and  that  the  state  has  no 
more  right  to  prepare  men  for  the 
medical  profession  than  to  prepare 
men  for  other  trades,  that  the  state 
should  teach  a man  the  carpenter’s 
trade,  should  he  desire  it,  on  the 
same  principle.  Well,  this  is  what  we 
understand  the  state  does  do,  practically, 
when  it  teaches  the  principles  of  me- 
chanics and  the  other  sciences  that 
underlie  the  practice  of  all  the  arts  and 
trades.  If  we  exclude  medicine,  where 
shall  be  stop  ? Shall  the  state  teach 
astronomy  and  fit  men  for  positions  as 
astronomers  ? Shall  it  teach  engineer- 
ing and  surveying — both  useful  trades  ? 
Shall  it  teach  the  languages  and  fit  men 
for  the  ministry,  or  to  write  books,  edit 
newspapers,  and  follow  various  other 
professional  pursuits?  Shall  it  teach 
arithmetic  and  bookkeeping  and  fit  men 
for  accountants  ? Shall  it  teach  writing 
and  fit  men  for  copyists  and  clerks  ? 
Shall  it  support  Normal  schools,  and  fit 
any  one  for  the  work  of  teaching  ? Shall 
it  teach  the  arts  of  spelling,  punctuation 
and  use  of  capitals,  and  thus  fit  one 
for  a position  as  proof-reader?  It  is 
claimed  that  these  are  rudiments  of 
knowledge  of  daily  use  in  every  calling 
of  life.  Is  there  any  knowledge  more 
necessary,  or  more  frequently  needed  for 
use  in  every  calling  of  life  than  those 
medical  sciences  which  make  us  ac- 


quainted with  the  laws  by  which  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being  ?”* 

Dr.  Frothingham  has  been  constantly 
engaged  in  teaching  and  in  active  prac- 
tice, and  has  had  little  time  for  literary 
work ; but  his  pen,  notwithstanding 
this  fact,  has  not  been  idle,  as  his 
numerous  contributions  to  medical  jour- 
nals and  as  his  published  lectures  suffi- 
ciently show.  For  three  years  he  was 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Michigan  Uni- 
versity Medical  Journal,  and  during 
that  time  wrote  many  of  its  editorial 
articles  and  made  numerous  other  con- 
tributions to  its  pages.  He  has  also 
written  for  several  other  journals,  and 
was,  for  some  time,  editor  and  proprie- 
tor of  the  Ann  Arbor  Register — one  of 
the  prominent  papers  of  the  state,  which 
he  brought  out  in  its  present  enlarged 
form  and  established  on  its  present  basis. 
Among  the  more  important  published 
lectures  of  the  doctor  are  those  on 
Purulent  Ophthalmia,  in  1872;  on  Pre- 
eminence of  Medical  Studies,  in  1875  ; 
on  Sympathetic  Ophthalmia,  in  1876  ; 
and  Lectures  on  Cataract,  in  1880. 

C.  W.  Butterfield. 


* The  reader  will  find  Dr.  Frothingham' s full 
argument  on  this  interesting  subject  in  a lecture  on 
the  Code  of  Medical  Ethics,  delivered  before  the  Stu- 
dents’ Medical  Social  Science  association,  December 
15,  1885. 
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THE  FATHER  OF  WATERS, 


O mighty  river  of  a mighty  land, 

Whence  came  th’  inspiring  dream  that  gave  thee 
birth — 

What  the  Titanic  power,  vague  and  vast, 

That  brought  thee  forth  upon  the  earth’s  broad 
bosom? 

The  rippling  rhythm  of  thy  laughing  waves, 

Was  not  its  birth  the  fountain  of  sweet  echoes  ? 

And  now  pale  Memory  all  sphinx-like  sits, 

No  response  lingers  on  her  marble  lips  ; 

Her  sister,  Romance,  the  sibylline  maid, 

Though  like  the  other,  speechless,  waves  her  wand, 
Unsealing  echoes  of  the  buried  time, 

All  weird  and  mystic,  such  as  Memnon  gave. 

She  tells  of  these  glad  waves  slumb’ring  in  peace 
When  war’s  red-handed  host  o’erran  the  world, 

Its  history  but  as  a troublous  dream, 

While  poured  thy  mighty  waters  onward  still, 

By  sea  tides  charmed  as  they  by  Dian’s  beams, 

When  by  the  sun-god  lured  unto  the  sky ; 

And  when  the  storm  king  rode  upon  the  clouds, 
Startling  the  ether  with  his  lambent  flash, 

The  heavens  kissed  thee,  bending  sweetly  down, 

And  pouring  tears  of  joy  upon  thy  bosom. 

The  mighty  Phoebus  in  his  tireless  round, 

Attended  by  the  charioteers  of  Heaven, 

Looks  down  upon  no  other  like  to  thee — 

By  Odin’s  palaces  a silv’ry  thread. 

Wid’ning  and  deep’ning  toward  tropic  skies, 

Till  mighty  navies  ride  upon  thy  bosom. 

The  northern  breeze’s  diapason  high, 

Its  music  such  as  nerved  the  vikings  old, 

Thy  symbol  the  undaunted  bird  of  Jove, 

Now  quivering  to  cleave  the  upper  air 

And  dash  the  clouds  aside  with  his  strong 

Now  nestling  pinions,  down  with  the  o’erweary  winds 


That  sigh  themselves  to  sleep  amid  the  pines. 

Thou  tak’st  thy  way  far  through  a summer  land 
Where  zephyrs,  caroling  with  quaint  minstrelsy, 
Breathe  out  their  lives  amid  magnolian  blooms, 

Their  glad  strains  by  the  free  wild  mockbirds  caught, 
And  given  back  to  air  in  rhythmic  echoes. 

Not  in  vainglory  as  the  king  of  old, 

Who  bade  the  breakers  of  the  mighty  main 
Stay  their  resistless,  all-encircling  sway, 

Does  man  go  forth  upon  thy  seething  breast, 

But  filled  with  wondering  rapture  and  mute  awe. 
Thy  argosies,  with  pulses  born  of  flame, 

Winging  their  queenly  flight,  would  fain  beat  time 
Unto  thy  mighty  numbers,  but  full  soon 
Their  ruins  lie  all  crumbling  by  thy  shores, 

Whilst  thou,  eternized  wonder,  rollest  on. 

Another  delta  blooms  where  Nilus  leaps  ; 

No  lethal  glories  hast  thou  like  to  hers. 

No  olden  temples,  no  cloud-piercing  tombs, 

But  thou  thro’  mighty  empires  hast  thy  course, 
Linking  them  all  in  lasting  brotherhood. 

Lands  swarming  with  a race  of  hardy  men, 

Against  whom  earth’s  proudest  embattled  host, 

Like  Rome’s,  or  Macedon’s,  might  vainly  beat. 

But  brightest  of  thy  myriad  glories  ; 

Better  than  thy  corn  and  wine  ; lovelier 
Than  all  the  pictured  sunsets  of  thy  crest ; 

Sweeter  than  thy  glorious  songbirds’  strains, 

Th’  inspiring  thought  that  thro’  fair  Freedom’s  land 
Thou  flowest;  that  in  all  thy  mighty  course 
No  sad-faced  slave  looks  down  upon  thy  waves. 

O vestal  queen  of  Freedom — thou  priestess 
And  enchantress  ! We  know  full  well  thou  ne’er 
Wiit  stain  thy  robe  of  saintly  purity, 

For  God  is  witli  thee  t 

Ray  Haddock. 
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ALASKA 


The  name  comes  from  Al-ay-ek-sa 
or  “Great  Country.”  We  had  no  cor- 
rect idea  how  great  a country  Alaska 
was  until  we  began  to  read  about  it  and 
study  it  up  with  a view  to  taking  a tour 
there  in  the  summer  of  1886.  We  had 
thought  of  it  as  a vast  country  of  moun- 
tains and  ice,  without  much  value,  and 
bought  by  the  United  States  through 
Senator  Seward’s  influence,  probably  to 
keep  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
Great  Britain,  who  had  already  secured 
so  much  on  this  Pacific  coast  which 
rightly  belonged  to  the  United  States. 
We  rememember  well  the  cry  in  1846, 
“54-40  or  fight”  motto,  but  President 
Polk,  through  Secretary  of  State  Bu- 
chanan, yielded  to  Great  Britain,  and 
gave  up  to  them  the  whole  of  Vancou- 
ver’s Island,  three  hundred  miles  long, 
and  containing  eighteen  thousand  square 
miles,  and  all  from  latitude  forty  degrees 
to  fifty-four  degrees  and  forty  minutes. 
No  doubt  the  slavery  question  had 
much  to  do  with  the  disgraceful  yield- 
ing to  the  unwarranted  British  claim. 
The  south  wanted  no  more  free  north- 
ern country,  for  fear  of  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  north  over  the  south.  No 
part  of  Alaska,  therefore,  comes  any- 
where near  the  United  States.  One  of 
the  chief  boundary  lines  between  Alaska 
and  the  British  posessions  is  a line 
drawn  due  north  from  the  top  of  Mount 
Saint  Elias  to  the  Polar  sea.  The 


advantage  obtained  for  England  by 
this  treaty  is  incalculable,  and  was 
largely  foreseen  by  British  statesmen  at 
the  time  ; and  the  imbecility  of  it  on 
our  part  is  just  beginning  to  be  seen; 
when  we  have  to  run  through  their 
country  six  or  seven  hundred  miles  to 
get  to  Alaska.  One  reason,  no  doubt, 
why  Mr.  Seward  bought  Alaska  of  Rus- 
sia, was  because  he  felt  so  keenly  our 
disgrace.  Congressional  records  prove 
that  we  claimed  to  go  to  the  Russian 
possessions,  in  north  latitude  fifty-four 
degrees  forty  minutes,  and  it  was  shown 
by  maps  in  the  archives  of  Holland 
that  our  claim  was  well  founded.  Great 
Britain,  to  our  great  chagrin,  has  pos- 
session of  fine  harbors  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  has  a great  railroad,  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  running  from  Mon- 
treal to  the  Pacific,  claiming  a much 
shorter  route  to  China  and  Japan  and 
competing  with  our  trans-continental 
lines.  This  deed  alone  of  yielding  this 
valuable  country  to  England,  without 
cause,  was  enough  to  stigmatize  Polk’s 
administration  forever,  and  will  ever 
remain  as  a stigma  on  the  name  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  James  Buchanan. 

Alaska  contains  five  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  square  miles,  and  is 
nearly  fifteen  times  larger  than  Ohio, 
which  has  forty  thousand  square  miles, 
and  is  as  large  as  all  the  United  States 
north  of  North  Carolina,  Georgia  and 
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Alabama  and  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  The  main  land  lies  between 
fifty-four  degrees  forty  minutes  and 
seventy-one  degrees  north  latitude,  and 
between  one  hundred  and  thirty  degrees 
and  one  hundred  and  seventy  degrees 
west  longitude ; and  the  western  bound- 
ary, according  to  Russian  treaty,  is  one 
hundred  and  ninety-three  degrees  west  of 
Greenwich — very  near  to  Asia.  Quoddy 
Light,  on  the  east  coast  of  Maine,  is  in 
latitude  forty-four  degrees  forty-seven 
minutes,  longitude  sixty-six  degrees 
fifty-eight  minutes  west ; San  Francisco 
is  in  latitude  thirty-seven  degrees  forty- 
eight  minutes,  longitude  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  degrees  twenty-six  min- 
utes ; the  Aleutian  islands,  the  most 
western  parts  of  Alaska,  are  in  fifty  three 
degrees  north  latitude,  one  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  and  one-half  degrees 
west  longitude.  The  western  boundary 
of  Alaska  is,  therefore,  just  about 
as  far  west  of  San  Francisco  as  Maine 
is  east,  or  about  the  centre  of  the 
United  States  east  and  west.  The 
extreme  length  of  Alaska,  north  and 
south,  is  eleven  hundred  miles,  and  its 
extreme  breadth  eight  hundred  miles — 
a distance  greater,  north  and  south, 
than  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  almost  equal  in  extent, 
east  and  west,  from  the  same  lake  to 
the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  coast  line  of 
this  country  extends  twenty-five  thou- 
sand miles,  being  two  and  one-half  more 
than  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast  line 
of  the  whole  United  States. 

Peter  the  Great  sent  out  an  exploring 
expedition  under  the  command  of  Vitus 
Behring,  a Danish  captain,  who  began 


his  overland  journey  in  1725,  and  not 
until  1741  did  he  discover  Alaska  in 
latitude  fifty-five  degrees,  twenty-one 
minutes.  Peter  the  Great  died  before 
the  discovery  was  made.  The  great 
Russian  Fur  company  was  formed  in 
1783,  by  Siberian  merchants,  and  held 
sway  over  the  country  for  many  years. 
Alexander  Baranoff  for  many  years 
ruled  the  country  with  an  iron  hand 
at  the  head  of  this  great  company. 
His  history  and  rough  experiences  in 
this  vast  solitude  are  full  of  romance 
and  are  extremely  interesting.  In  1799 
he  came  to  Sitka,  and  in  1802  the  In- 
dians massacred  all  the  inhabitants. 
Baranoff  was  absent  and  escaped.  He 
remained  thirty  years  in  Alaska,  and 
died  on  his  way  to  Siberia  in  1818, 
having  been  superseded  by  the  com- 
pany at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  He 
seems  to  have  been  the  great  leader 
while  Russia  held  Alaska.  Alaska  was 
purchased,  with  certain  improvements, 
March  30,  1867.  After  a good  deal  of 
negotiation  and  several  offers  by  our 
government  to  Russia  through  Secretary 
Seward,  Alaska  was  delivered  to  the 
United  States  by  the  payment  of  $7,- 
200,000,  or  less  than  two  cents  an  acre. 
Secretary  Seward,  upon  being  asked 
once  what  he  considered  the  greatest 
act  of  his  life,  replied  : “The  purchase 
of  Alaska.”  He  was  derided  and 
laughed  at  at  the  time,  and  the  purchase 
was  called  “ Seward’s  folly,”  and  many 
considered  that  for  the  $7,200,000  we 
had  got  a vast  country  containing 
nothing  but  mountains  and  ice.  But 
the  climate  of  Sitka  in  winter  is  milder 
than  New  England  and  in  the  summer 
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delightfully  cool  and  bracing.  The 
effect  of  the  Japanese  currents  on  the 
coast  causes  the  mild  temperature. 
The  Alaska  Commercial  company  has 
paid  nearly  as  much  in  royalty  to  the 
United  States,  and  in  rental  of  the 
islands  of  St.  George  and  St.  Paul,  for 
the  privilege  of  catching  seals,  as  was 
paid  for  the  whole  of  Alaska,  and  Sec- 
retary Seward  is  vindicated.  The  Czar 
of  all  the  Russias  no  doubt  hoped  the 
purchase  would  create  a war  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
and  he  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
spite  England,  as  he  hated  her  with  in- 
tense hatred. 

Congress  seems  to  have  neglected 
this  country,  as  not  worthy  of  attention, 
for  seventeen  years.  Soon  after  the 
purchase,  adventurers  of  all  kinds 
poured  into  the  country.  Mr.  Ban- 
croft says  : 

Speculators,  politicians,  office-holders,  tradesmen, 
gamblers  and  adventurous  women  flocked  to  Alaska. 
Stores,  saloons  and  restaurants  were  speedily  opened. 
Squatters  claims  were  put  on  record.  Vacant  lots 
were  staked  out  and  frame  shanties  were  erected. 
The  prices  charged  for  real  estate  promised  very 
speedily  to  make  a total,  at  Sitka  alone,  equal  to  the 
purchase  price  of  the  whole  territory. 

Some  one  relates  that  a log  house, 
with  the  lot,  was  held  at  ten  thousand 
dollars.  At  the  first  charter  election 
there  were  as  many  candidates  as  voters. 
The  Russians  were  offered  by  the  Hud- 
son Fur  company  their  passage  paid  to 
Russia,  and  all  of  the  better  class 
availed  themselves  of  the  offer,  and  five 
years  latef  there  was  less  population 
than  when  Russia  had  possession.  The 
neglect  of  congress  to  provide  any  form 
of  civil  government  or  protection  for 


the  inhabitants,  checked  all  progress 
and  enterprise  and  a great  collapse 
came  and  the  country  was  nearly  de- 
serted. Since  the  Northern  Pacific  rail- 
road has  been  built  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Puget  Sound  country, 
fisheries  have  been  growing  and  mining 
interests  have  received  attention,  and  it 
seems  as  if  a new  era  was  about  to  dawn 
upon  Alaska,  and  the  steamers  in  the 
summer  are  crowded  with  tourists  and 
prospectors  — the  former  to  see  the 
grandest  scenery  in  the  world. 

RESOURCES,  MINING,  ETC. 

Not  until  May,  1884,  did  Alaska  have 
a territorial  government,  and,  as  the 
provisions  could  not  take  immediate 
effect,  it  added  nothing  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  mining  interests  that 
year.  The  governor  and  civil  officers 
were  not  appointed  until  July,  1884,  and 
reached  the  country  in  September,  at 
the  close  of  the  mining  season.  The  act 
of  congress  provides  for  a governor  and 
four  commissioners,  a district  judge,  a 
marshal  and  clerk.  The  bill  creates  the 
district  of  Alaska  a land  district,  and, 
among  other  things,  provides  that  “ the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  relating  to 
mining  claims  and  the  right  incident 
thereto,  shall,  from  and  after  the  pass- 
age of  this  act,  be  in  full  force  and  effect 
in  said  district,”  etc.  “ Provided,  that 
the  Indians  or  other  persons  in  said 
district  shall  not  be  disturbed  in  the 
possession  of  any  lands  actually  in 
their  use  or  occupation  ; also  that  par- 
ties who  have  located  mines  or  mineral 
privileges  therein,  under  the  United 
States,  applicable  to  the  public  domain. 
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shall  not  be  disturbed  therein,  but  shall 
be  allowed  to  perfect  their  title  to  such 
claims  by  payment  as  aforesaid  ; and 
provided  also  that  the  land,  not  exceed- 
ing six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  at  any 
station  now  occupied  as  missionary 
stations  among  the  Indian  tribes,  in 
said  section,  with  the  improvements 
thereon,  erected  by  and  for  such  so- 
cieties, shall  be  continued  in  the  oc- 
cupancy of  the  several  religious  societies 
to  which  said  missionary  societies  be- 
long, until  action  by  congress.  But 
nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be 
construed  to  put  in  force,  in  said  dis- 
trict, the  general  laws  of  the  United 
States.”  Mining  matters  were  at  a 
standstill,  as  it  took  time  for  the  officers 
to  settle  the  contests  and  litigation  in 
which  every  piece  of  property  was  in- 
volved, and  all  definite  action  was  post- 
poned until  last  year.  On  account  of 
this  unsettled  condition  of  the  country, 
mining  and  other  interests  have  not 
advanced.  Governor  Kinkead  reports  : 

The  mining  interest,  in  my  opinion,  bids  fair  to 
take  front  rank  in  value  of  product.  I confidently 
expect  that  within  the  next  decade  the  production 
of  precious  metals  in  the  district  will  be  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  finances  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment. 

The  question  is  often  asked  why  the 
mining  interests  of  Alaska  remain  so 
dormant  if  they  are  of  any  value.  We 
have  had  the  country  nearly  twenty 
years,  and  it  is  a sufficient  answer  that 
the  only  title  to  the  property  of  the 
miner  recognized  was  that  of  force. 
The  difficulties  attending  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  this  industry  are 
great.  High  and  precipitous  mountains, 
densely  covered  with  timber  and  chap- 


parel,  fallen  and  decaying  trees,  the 
earth  covered  with  moss  and  vegetation 
to  the  depth  of  one  or  two  feet,  seem 
almost  to  forbid  the  progress  of  the 
prospector. 

We  visited  Douglas  island,  nearly 
opposite  Juneau,  where  we  saw  in  oper- 
ation one  of  the  largest  stamp-mills  in 
the  world.  Messrs.  Treadwell  & Co., 
of  San  Francisco,  have  located  here  a 
plant  costing  $400,000.  Mr.  Treadwell 
kindly  showed  us  through  his  works  and 
to  his  mines,  a short  distance,  where 
one  hundred  or  more  Chinese  were  busy 
at  work  blasting  and  picking  out  the 
gold  quartz  from  the  great  mountain  of 
quartz ; it  is  then  run  into  the  top  of  the 
mill,  which  is  on  a level  with  the  tunnel. 
The  mill  is  designed  for  the  reduction 
of  gold  ore  sulphurets  and  free  gold, 
and  has  one  hundred  and  twenty  stamps 
of  nine  hundred  pounds  each,  with  a 
crushing  capacity  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty  tons  per  day.  The  ore  when  it 
comes  to  the  mill  goes  through  the 
grizzles  and  rock-breakers  into  the  ore 
bins,  from  which  it  is  drawn  out  directly 
into  the  feeders,  which  feed  it  into  the 
batteries,  where  it  is  crushed  wet  and 
amalgamated  for  free  gold.  From  the 
mortars  the  pulp  is  taken  over  copper 
plates,  where  any  free  gold  which  may 
escape  is  amalgamated.  Then  from  the 
copper  plates  it  is  taken  to  and  passed 
over  the  free  concentrators,  which  save 
the  sulphurets  and  the  tailings,  and 
sluiced  off.  From  the  concentrator  room 
the  sulphurets  are  taken  to  chlorination 
works  where  they  are  treated  for  the  gold 
which  they  contain  by  the  chlorine  gas, 
and  the  gold  comes  out  in  fifteen  thou- 
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sand  dollar  and  eighteen  thousand  dol- 
lar bricks,  which  are  shipped  monthly  by 
steamer  to  the  mint  in  San  Francisco. 
About  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
month  is  the  product.  Other  companies 
from  Boston  are  arranging  to  erect  mills 
on  their  valuable  mining  property  on 
Douglas  island.  Treadwell  & Company 
expect  to  illuminate  their  mill  with 
powerful  electric  lights,  which  will  dif- 
fuse sufficient  light  to  enable  work  to  be 
carried  on  with  the  same  facility  in  the 
night  as  in  the  day  time.  Douglas 
island  is  twenty  miles  in  circumference, 
and  is  called  a gold  island.  Mr.  Tread- 
well bought  the  claim  of  a prospector 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
Properties  already  claimed  and  partly 
developed  there  aggregate  in  value 
twice  as  much  as  the  amount  Mr.  Sew- 
ard paid  for  the  whole  of  Alaska  ; and 
Douglas  island  is  but  one  of  the  eleven 
hundred  islands  of  the  archipelago  of 
which  there  are  promises  of  mineral 
wealth.  It  was  eighty-seven  years  after 
Vancouver’s  surveys  before  the  pros- 
pectors found  gold  on  its  shores,  but  the 
island  has  retained  its  old  nomemcla- 
ture,  and  is  still  Douglas  island,  as 
Vancouver  named  it  in  honor  of  his 
friend,  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

While  we  were  at  Juneau,  opposite 
Douglas  island,  on  our  return,  a most 
dastardly  outrage  was  perpetrated  upon 
the  poor  laboring  Chinese,  who  we  had 
noticed  were  so  industriously  at  work  at 
the  mines  at  Douglas  island.  A band 
of  lawless,  lazy  men — chiefly  saloon- 
keepers and  their  hangers-on — held 
public  meetings,  and  sent  a committee 
over  demanding  of  the  Chinese  that 


they  leave  the  island  at  once.  They 
consulted  with  Mr.  Treadwell  (who  had 
done  more  than  any  one  else  to  develop 
the  mining  interests  of  Alaska  and 
call  attention  to  the  country,  to  the 
great  richness  of  Alaska  in  gold,  by 
establishing  his  great  stamp  works, 
and  proving  to  the  world  that  not  one- 
half  has  been  predicted  of  the  value 
of  these  mines).  The  Chinese  said  to 
him  : “You  say  go,  we  go.  You  say 

fight,  we  fight,  you  bet.”  Mr.  Tread- 
well advised  them  to  submit,  as  there 
were  less  than  one  hundred  of  them, 
with  only  a few  pistols,  while  there  were 
twice  that  number  of  the  mob,  well 
armed.  They  were  taken  over  to  Juneau 
by  the  mob,  and  forced  on  two  sloops, 
forty  on  one  and  forty-seven  on  the 
other.  They  were  poorly  clothed,  and 
there  was  no  room  on  the  sloops  for 
them  to  lie  down  ; they  were  sent  adrift 
down  to  Fort  Wrangel.  We  saw  them 
a few  miles  from  Juneau.  As  there  was  a 
dead  calm,  the  vessels  did  not  make 
much  headway.  There  was  a cold  rain 
storm  and  the  poor  Chinese  were  suffer- 
ing greatly.  We  learned  that  they 
arrived  at  Fort  Wrangel  and  would 
have  suffered  terribly  had  not  Mr. 
Treadwell  sent  his  tug  with  plenty  to 
relieve  them,  and  as  the  little  settlement 
was  without  any  supply  of  provisions  it 
was  thought  some  of  them  would  starve. 
Fortunately,  in  a few  days,  the  steamer 
Anchon , Captain  Carrol,  came  along 
and  towed  them  back  to  Douglas  island. 
Governor  Swinford,  on  hearing  of  the 
condition,  immediately  sent  the  United 
States  steamer  Pinta , Captain  Nichols, 
to  Wrangel,  brought  them  back  and 
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took  steps  to  punish  the  parties  who 
violated  the  law  ; but  owing  to  the  want 
of  funds  the  prosecution  was  abandoned. 
One,  and  the  principal,  reason  the  mob 
gave  for  their  outrageous  deed  was 
that  they  did  not  patronize  the  saloons. 
Their  opposition  also  extended  to  the  In- 
dians, whom  they  will  not  allow  to  work. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Sitka  the  most  val- 
uable gold  claims  yet  discovered  are 
being  developed  by  a company  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  Wisconsin. 
Captain  Cowles,  formerly  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  is  secretary  and  treasury  of  the 
Lake  Mountain  Gold  and  Silver  Mining 
company.  He  sent  a sample  of  the 
quartz  to  an  assayist  in  Boston,  who 
reported  that  it  contained  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty  dollars  of  gold 
to  a ton,  and  is  likely  to  prove  a 
bonanza  to  the  company.  Prospectors 
are  numerous,  and  great  discoveries  of 
gold  are  reported  in  the  Yukon  country. 
We  left  some  parties  at  Chilcoot  who 
were  going  over  the  Chilcoot  Pass, 
where  the  Indians  have  a trail  some 
thirty-five  miles  in  length,  to  a chain  of 
lakes  about  three  hundred  miles  long, 
which  connect  with  the  headwaters  of 
the  Yukon  river.  This  river  is  not  only 
one  of  the  largest  on  the  continent,  but 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  from 
this  point  from  which  the  miners  strike 
it,  to  its  mouth,  is  a distance  of  two 
thousand  miles.  Valuable  mineral  dis- 
coveries have  been  made  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  miners  have  staked 
large  claims  ; one  is  reported  on  a vein 
of  gold-bearing  quartz  six  hundred  feet 
wide.  The  prospectors  are  convinced 
that  gold  exists  all  through  the  Yukon 


country,  but  its  remoteness  from  all  base 
of  supplies,  and  the  long  severe  winters 
of  the  interior,  left  a mining  season  of 
four  months  too  short  to  be  profitable. 

Professor  Muir  of  California,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  scientific  men  of  the 
west,  has  visited  Alaska,  and  sees  no 
reason  why  this  may  not  become  one 
of  the  richest  mining  countries  in  the 
world.  He  believes  that  the  great  min- 
eral vein,  extending  up  the  coast  of 
Mexico  to  British  Columbia,  continues 
through  Alaska  to  Siberia.  With  Brit- 
ish Columbia  producing  one  million 
dollars  to  two  million  dollars  each  year, 
and  Siberia  yielding  twenty-two  million 
dollars*  why  should  not  Alaska,  with 
the  same  geological  formations,  be 
equally  productive  in  gold  and  silver? 
Copper,  cinnabar,  iron,  coal  and  mar- 
ble are  found  in  great  quantities. 

When  our  lumber  supplies  fail  us,  as 
they  are  fast  growing  less  and  less  in 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  great  things 
may  be  expected  in  Alaska  in  the  future. 
From  the  time  we  set  sight  on  Alaska, 
until  we  reached  Chilcoot,  the  most 
northerly  place  our  steamer  reaches, 
one  is  amazed  at  the  immense  forests  of 
fir  trees  which  cover  the  mountains, 
islands  and  valleys,  coming  down  to  the 
water’s  edge,  and  reflecting  so  beauti- 
fully in  the  deep  clear  water.  There 
are  five  species  of  valuable  woods. 
Commercially  speaking,  they  range  as 
follows  : Yellow  cedar,  spruce,  hemlock, 
elder  and  a species  of  fir  or  black  pine. 
The  yellow  cedar,  susceptible  of  taking 
a very  fine  polish,  is  considered  valua- 
ble for  boat  building  and  finishing  pur- 
poses. It  sells  for  eighty  dollars  per 
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thousand  in  San  Francisco.  It  pos- 
sesses a delightful  odor,  which,  like 
camphor  wood,  it  retains  for  a long 
time,  and  manufactured  into  boxes  and 
chests,  is  very  valuable  for  packing  furs 
and  other  goods,  as  it  is  said  to  be  a 
moth  preventive.  We  brought  away 
some  photographs  of  a yellow  cedar  log, 
fifty  feet  long  and  seventy-four  inches 
in  diameter,  and  it  is  said  they  are  fre- 
quently found  one  hundred  feet  high, 
with  a diameter  of  four  or  five  feet. 
Some  of  the  enterprising  people  of  San 
Francisco  built  saw-mills  in  Alaska  and 
shipped  lumber  to  California;  but  the 
vessel  was  seized  by  the  United  States 
authorities,  and  the  lumber  confiscated. 
British  Columbia  offers  great  induce- 
ments to  settlers  to  develop  the  country 
and  show  to  the  world  its  value,  even  at 
a loss  of  a few  trees  that  are  of  no  value 
except  they  are  sawed  into  lumber  and 
shipped  where  lumber  is  in  demand, 
but  in  Alaska  no  one  is  allowed  to  saw 
the  trees  except  to  use  on  the  spot,  and 
there  are  no  laws  giving  any  one  a title 
to  the  land,  and  no  one  can  own  a 
home  here.  The  Russians  carried  on 
ship  building  extensively  in  Alaska,  and 
the  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when 
ship  building  will  rank  among  the  fore- 
most industries  of  Alaska. 

At  Fort  Wrangel,  Juneau  and  Sitka 
we  saw  at  the  stores  valuable  furs, 
especially  bear  and  seal.  The  fur  trade 
is  exceedingly  valuable,  as  the  beaver, 
fox,  marten,  ermine,  otter  and  wolf  are 
numerous.  The  cinnamon  and  black 
bears,  in  great  numbers  are  found  in 
southeastern  Alaska,  while  further 
north,  near  the  great  Yukon  river,  the 


reindeer  roam  undisturbed  by  man. 
The  islands  are  full  of  deer.  Captain 
Hunter,  of  our  steamer  Idaho , captured 
four  deer  in  one  of  the  narrow  channels 
of  the  Alaska  waters,  out  of  quite  a herd 
which  were  swimming  across,  which  he 
sent  to  friends  in  San  Francisco.  I 
kept  continually  on  the  lookout  to  cap- 
ture some  to  put  in  our  new  Franklin 
park,  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Alaska 
Commercial  company  has  a monopoly 
of  the  fur  seal  business,  for  which  -they 
pay  to  the  United  States  an  annual 
rental  of  fifty-five  thousand  dollars  and 
a royalty  of  two  dollars  and  sixty-two 
and  one-half  cents  for  each  seal  killed, 
and  are  limited  to  the  killing  of  one 
hundred  thousand  seals  annually.  The 
principal  points  where  the  fur  seals  are 
caught  are  the  islands  of  St.  George  and 
St.  Paul,  belonging  to  the  Pribyloff 
group,  seventeen  hundred  miles  west 
of  Sitka.  They  have  already  paid 
nearly  as  much  to  our  government  as 
Secretary  Seward  paid  for  the  whole  of 
Alaska.  This  company  gathered  last 
year  nine-tenths  of  the  world’s  supply 
of  seal  skins,  and  the  company  has 
made  an  immense  fortune.  These 
northern  latitudes  seem  to  swarm  with 
fish  and  game.  The  salmon  fisheries 
are  the  most  numerous,  and  as  they 
seem  to  be  failing  and  diminishing  on 
the  Columbia  river,  from  year  to  year, 
Alaska  will  probably  become  the  main 
source  of  the  world’s  supply.  Some  of 
the  finest  salmon  in  the  world  are  found 
in  Alaskan  waters,  and  the  largest  ever 
caught,  weighing  over  -forty  pounds,  was 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  river.  It 
is  the  chief  food  of  the  Indians,  and' 
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they  had  come  down  from  the  interior 
at  this  season  of  the  year  to  catch  their 
winter  supply.  They  have  their  own 
fishing  waters,  which  have  descended  to 
them  from  their  ancestors,  and  they 
regard  the  rights  of  each  other  to  the 
different  waters  for  their  salmon  fisheries 
with  jealous  care.  In  their  huts  you 
can  see  them  seated  on  the  ground 
around  the  fire,  cooking  the  salmon  on 
the  coals  after  dressing  them,  and  throw- 
ing the  entrails  out  in  the  sand  in  front 
of  their  huts  to  decay,  emitting  a ter- 
rible stench.  It  is  said  they  take  ten 
million  to  twelve  million  a year,  or  three 
times  as  many  as  are  required  for  the 
canneries  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

At  Naha  bay,  as  our  steamer  sailed 
in,  the  salmon  were  so  thick  that  the 
steamer  seemed  to  plow  through  them 
and  turn  up  their  silvery  sides,  giving 
us  an  idea  of  their  beauty  and  great 
number.  At  the  packing  establishment 
here,  the  proprietor,  Max  Pracht  of 
Cincinnati,  has  a number  of  Indians, 
both  men  and  women,  employed ; 
the  latter  receive  one  dollar  a day 
and  the  former  one  dollar  and  a half ; 
he  says  that  they  work  well.  He  caught 
and  packed,  the  day  we  were  there, 
three  thousand  one  hundred.  He  was 
only  limited  in  the  amount  he  could 
catch  to  the  amount  he  could  pack  ; he 
could  just  as  well  have  caught  five 
thousand.  The  salmon  cost  him  about 
one  cent  a head,  averaging  eight  or  ten 
pounds.  He  shipped  two  thousand 
barrels  this  summer.  At  Killsnoo  there 
is  a large  company,  called  the  North- 
west Trading  company,  who  have  a 
large  establishment  for  rendering  fish 


oil,  which  is  used,  no  doubt,  as  cod  oil, 
and  also  for  making  “ Lubin’s  Extracts.” 
The  company  has  just  shipped  one 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  fish  oil  to 
Liverpool.  This  is  the  first  shipment 
ever  made  direct  to  England  from 
Alaska.  They  also  shipped  a carload 
to  London  and  another  to  Dundee.  It 
is  there  purified  of  its  fishy  odor,  and 
then  shipped  back  to  this  country  as 
salad  oil.  Thus,  Alaska  is  entering 
into  competition  with  the  Mediterran- 
ean in  supplying  the  civilized  world 
with  one  of  its  own  valuable  condi- 
ments, and  when  we  can  learn  to 
purify  it  of  its  “ fishy  odor,”  the  olive 
groves  of  Greece  and  Algiers  will  have 
to  yield  to  the  waters  of  Alaska.  One 
large  firm  from  San  Francisco  had 
its  superintendent  and  aparty  of  Chinese 
on  board  our  steamer,  who  were  landed 
at  Chilkat,  to  start  a canning  establish- 
ment, on  account  of  the  failure  of  the 
Salmon  fisheries  on  the  Columbia  river. 

There  are  not  probably  over  one 
thousand  white  inhabitants  in  Alaska 
and  from  forty  to  sixty  thousand  In- 
dians, and  only  a few  towns  on  the 
water  courses,  none  in  the  interior. 
Sitka  is  the  capital. 

During  the  Russian  occupation  the  town  of  Sitka, 
although  the  center  of  government  and  business,  was 
far  from  being  an  inviting  place.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Russians  cared  little  to  make  it  so.  They  lived 
on  terms  of  singular  familiarity  and  even  intimacy 
with  the  Indians.  Native  servants  commonly  called 
their  masters  by  their  first  names.  Baranoff  had  by 
a native  woman  a daughter,  of  whom  he  was  proud. 
In  1805  a Russian  visitor  found  Baranoff  living  in 
what  he  could  describe  as  little  better  than  a hut. 
His  bed,  during  heavy  rains,  was  often  afloat,  and  a 
leak  in  the  roof  was  looked  upon  as  too  small  a 
matter  to  receive  attention  ; and  yet  Baranoff  was  a 
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man  of  education  and  real  attainment,  as  well  as 
a very  able  administrator.  Savage  ways  of  life  and 
the  savage  want  of  a sense  of  refinement  and  clean- 
liness had  obviously  been  far  too  readily  adopted. 
It  was  a case  where  the  majority  had  conquered — at 
least  in  the  matters  of  social  and  domestic  decency. 
As  late  as  1841  a traveler,  on  his  way  around  the 
world,  declared  Sitka  to  be  the  dirtiest  and  most 
wretched  place  that  he  had  ever  seen.  Four  years 
earlier  another  traveler  gave  an  opposite  verdict. 
Possibly  these  two  visitors  were  in  Sitka  at  opposite 
seasons  of  the  year.  Sitka  in  January  and  Sitka  in 
J uly  are  different  places.  One  gentleman  who  spent 
a year  there  told  me  that  it  rained  three  hundred 
days  in  the  year.  Rain  and  fog  without  end  might 
make  even  an  earthly  paradise,  as  a place  of  pro- 
longed residence,  gloomy  indeed.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  but  Sitka  in  those  days  was  a most  inter- 
esting and  curious  place.  It  may  be  that  the  town 
has  lost  somewhat  of  its  activity  and  acquired  pic- 
turesqueness as  well  as  of  its  dirt,  since  the  Russian 
flag  was  superceded  by  the  stars  and  stripes  nearly 
twenty  years  ago. 

We " were  all  delighted  one  lovely 
August  morning,  as  we  came  in  view  of 
Sitka,  which  is  beautifully  situated  on  a 
level  plateau  at  the  foot  of  high  snow- 
covered  mountains,  and  on  the  bay  of 
the  same  name,  with  about  fifty  islands 
in  view,  which  are  covered  with  thick 
verdure  of  fir  trees  of  different  sizes,  and 
is  a more  beautiful  bay  than  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  which  it  resembles.  There  is 
an  extinct  volcano  in  view — Mount  Edge- 
combe — which  is  three  thousand  five 
hundred  feet  high.  Rising  by  a graceful 
elevation  on  one  side  from  its  long  cape 
stretching  far  out  into  the  western  waves, 
displaying  at  its  top  the  perfect  rim  of 
its  crater  leaning  gently  over  towards 
the  town,  and  its  other  side  running 
abruptly  into  a ridge  of  peaks  that  drop 
down  lower  and  lower  until  they  are 
lost  in  the  interminable  mass  of  moun- 
tains to  the  north,  it  stands  a most  nota- 
ble landmark  and  beautiful  background 


to  the  island-gemmed  bay  of  Sitka. 
Professor  Libbey,  of  Lieutenant  Scliwat- 
ka’s  command,  was  the  first  person  to 
ascend  it,  and  found  more  of  a volcano 
than  had  been  supposed.  The  old  town 
seemed  like  a gala  day,  with  its  inhab- 
itants all  out  of  doors,  coming  down  to 
the  steamer  to  get  their  mail,  which 
comes  only  once  a month.  All  business 
is  stopped  ; even  the  schools  are  dis- 
missed. Many  of  the  ladies  were 
stylishly  dressed  and  quite  attractive 
in  their  appearance.  A cannon  on  the 
steamer  gave  the  note  of  warning  that 
the  steamer  was  approaching.  Not  only 
the  two  or  three  hundred  white  people 
came  out,  but  the  same  number  of  Indi- 
ans came  out  from  their  cabins  in  the 
Indian  village,  or  rancherie , as  they  call 
it;  and  the  basket-makers  brought  their 
baskets,  and  every  Indian  woman  wore 
silver  bracelets  ; one  had  eight  on  each 
arm.  These  they  make  from  silver 
dollars,  and  sell  to  visitors,  with  various 
old  horn  spoons  and  medicine  wands, 
moccasins,  etc.  They  sprawl  out  on  the 
floor,  and  with  their  heads  resting  on 
their  hands  they  gaze  at  the  people 
with  stupid  indifference.  The  most 
conspicuous  buildings  on  the  highest 
part  of  the  place,  fronting  the  harbor, 
are  the  two  large  buildings  of  the  Pres- 
byterian missions,  which  we  took  for  the 
government  buildings.  We  were  shown 
through  the  old  castle,  which  is  high  up 
on  a rock  called  Kateland’s  rock,  in 
memory  of  a chief  who  lived  on  it,  which 
is  reached  by  stairs,  and  from  the  top 
we  have  a splendid  view  of  the  bay  and 
the  mountains  around.  The  old  castle 
was  built  of  logs,  and  covered  with 
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boards,  and  riveted  to  the  rock  to  pre- 
vent its  being  shaken  down  by  an  earth- 
quake. It  is  one  hundred  and  forty  feet 
long  and  seventy  feet  wide.  If  it  could 
talk  it  could  no  doubt  tell  a wonderful 
history  of  the  old  Russian  governors  who 
inhabited  it  and  maintained  the  style  of 
the  Russian  nobility.  History  gives  us 
vivid  pictures  of  the  social  life  of  Sitka 
while  the  Russians  had  possession.  All 
the  old  furniture  and  ancient  relics  were 
carried  off  after  the  troops  left,  and  we 
could  see  nothing  reminding  us  of  its 
antiquity  but  the  old  porcelain  stoves 
in  the  corner  of  the  large  rooms.  At- 
torney-General Ball  and  wife  occupy  the 
first  floor.  Mrs.  Ball  informed  us  that 
when  she  talked  of  occupying  the  castle 
she  was  informed  that  it  was  inhabited 
by  a ghost,  which  had  been  often  seen, 
and  no  one  dared  to  live  there.  “ The 
story  of  the  ghost,  whose  sad  story  is 
modeled  on  that  of  the  bride  of  Lam- 
mermoor.  By  tradition  the  lady  in  black 
was  a daughter  of  one  of  the  old  gov- 
ernors. On  her  wedding  night  she  dis- 
appeared from  the  ball  room  in  the 
midst  of  the  festivities,  and  after  long 
search  was  found  dead  in  one  of  the 
small  drawing  rooms.  Being  forced  to 
marry  against  her  will,  one  belief  was 
that  she  voluntarily  took  poison,  while 
another  version  ascribes  the  deed  to  an 
unhappy  lover  ; while  altogether,  the 
tale  of  this  Lucia  of  the  northwest  isles 
gives  just  the  touch  of  sentimental  inter- 
est to  this  castle  of  the  Russian  gov- 
ernors.” Mrs.  Ball  informs  us  that  she 
watched  all  the  first  night  she  occupied 
the  castle,  and  no  ghost  appeared,  and 
she  has  no  fears  now.  Lieutenant  Mc- 


Lean, of  the  signal  service,  occupies  the 
upper  rooms  for  his  office,  and  has  just 
brought  his  bride  from  Washington  to 
occupy  other  rooms.  The  houses  on 
the  street  were  made  of  logs,  and  all  over 
the  little  town  the  houses  had  been 
white-washed,  and  instead  of  the  dirty- 
looking  town  we  had  been  told  Sitka 
was,  we  found  it  clean  and  neat. 

White  and  Indian  boys  were  playing 
base  ball  on  the  common  or  parade 
ground,  and  in  every  door  we  could  see 
the  people  eagerly  reading  their  letters, 
and  it  was  interesting  to  watch  the  ex- 
pression of  their  faces,  which  showed 
joy  or  sorrow  according  to  the  news 
which  the  letters  contained.  At  the 
end  of  the  street  was  the  old  Russian 
Greek  church  of  St.  Michael,  with  its 
emerald-green  dome,  its  bulging  spire, 
and  chime  of  six  silver  bells,  which 
ring  out  their  silvery  tones  echoing 
through  the  village.  The  panel  picture 
of  St.  Michael  over  the  doorway  has 
lost  its  lustre.  The  church  is  built  in 
the  form  of  a Greek  cross.  There  are 
a number  of  paintings  in  it;  one  of  the 
Last-  Supper,  the  crowns  and  vestments 
covered  with  silver.  The  church, Tike 
all  Greek  churches,  contains  large  can- 
dlesticks, candelabra,  etc.,  of  silver. 
It  contains  the  holy  of  holies,  in  which 
no  woman  is  admitted.  We  did  not 
see  any  Russians  in  Sitka,  only  the  old 
priest,  who  informs  us  that  he  has  an 
audience  of  about  thirty-five  Indians, 
and  more  are  to  unite  soon.  This  I 
believe  is  the  only  Greek  church  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  shows  by  its  old 
faded  look  that  the  Greek  religion  does 
not  flourish  in  this  country,  and  before 
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many  years  this  church,  like  the  one  in 
New  York,  will  be  abandoned.  The 
government  of  Russia  expends  each 
year  fifty  thousands  dollars  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  missions  in  Alaska,  but 
they  are  fast  dying  out. 

It  is  interesting  to  visit  the  Indian 
village  or  rancherie.  In  the  winter 
there  are  a large  number  here,  but 
many  of  them  are  away  now  catching 
salmon  for  the  winter  supply.  Many 
of  the  houses  were  neat  and  clean,  and 
had  beds  covered  with  white,  and  a 
stove  in  the  room,  instead  of  a fire  in 
the  centre  of  the  room  on  the  ground, 
with  the  smoke  going  out  of  a hole  in 
the  roof.  We  learned  that  those  who 
are  educated  at  the  mission  soon  want 
to  have  things  like  the  whites,  and 
those  who  were  in  such  nice  order  had 
been  educated  at  the  mission.  In 
almost  every  house  we  entered  they 
would  bring  out,  hidden  away  in  a pile 
of  rags,  a lot  of  skins,  furs  and  various 
Indian  relics  to  sell  us.  One  old  chief, 
with  his  name  over  his  door,  proudly 
showed  us  a parchment  with  the  great 
seal  of  the  United  States  upon  it,  cer- 
tifying that  he  was  a friend  of  the  whites, 
etc.  We  gave  him  a cheer,  and  he  re- 
plied “ good.” 

The  weather  in  August  was  about 
fifty  degrees,  and  in  winter  is  never 
very  cold,  and  scarcely  ever  does  it  go 
below  zero.  We  enjoyed  a delightful 
walk  to  Indian  river,  along  the  bay,  for 
one  or  two  miles,  returning  by  paths 
through  the  dense  forest  of  evergreens. 
Every  little  while,  leading  us  along  by 
the  shore  of  the  river,  we  found  plenty 
of  yellow  and  black  raspberries.  The 


grounds  are  arranged  with  paths  and 
rustic  bridges  across  the  river,  and  we 
were  all  delighted  with  the  little  show 
of  civilization  after  riding  over  one  thou- 
sand or  twelve  hundred  miles  through  a 
wilderness.  Secretary  Seward  visited 
Alaska  in  1869,  and  was  greatly  pleased 
with  his  purchase.  He  was  received 
with  great  honors  in  Sitka,  and  carried 
away  a great  variety  of  Indian  curios 
and  souvenirs.  By  the  custom  of  the 
Indians,  the  fur  robes  laid  for  him  to  sit 
on  in  the  chiefs  cabin  were  his.  He  of 
course  had  to  give  presents  to  the  chiefs 
in  return,  which  made  his  visit  to  Alaska 
a memorable  one.  A quantity  of  Alaska 
cedar  was  taken  east,  which  was  used  in 
the  inside  finish  of  the  Seward  mansion, 
at  Auburn.  A year  later,  Lady  Frank- 
lin visited  Sitka,  when  she  was  eighty 
years  old,  and  the  room  was  shown  us 
in  the  old  castle  which  Mr.  Seward  oc- 
cupied, and  also  Lady  Franklin,  when 
she  was  there.  She  hoped  to  find  some 
trace  of  her  husband,  who  was  lost  in 
the  Arctic  exploration.  It  was  reported 
to  her  that  he  had  been  heard  from,  and 
this  remarkable  woman,  at  her  great 
age,  sailed  from  England  and  came 
here  to  try  to  trace  the  rumors.  It  was 
a long  journey  in  vain,  and  she  died 
five  years  afterwards,  this  being  her 
second  trip  in  search  of  him  to  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Alaska  seems  to  have  been  considered 
of  no  value  by  our  government,  and, 
since  Mr.  Seward’s  death,  has  been 
almost  abandoned  until  within  a year 
or  two.  The  military  sailed  away  after 
ten  years’  occupation,  and  no  civil  gov- 
ernment was  established,  and  the  in- 
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habitants  were  in  a terrible  condition. 
The  Indians  committed  various  depre- 
dations with  immunity  from  punishment. 
Even  white  men  were  murdered,  and  the 
murderers  had  to  be  sent  to  Oregon  for 
trial.  There  were  only  about  three 
hundred  white  people  to  three  times  as 
many  Indians.  The  white  people  made 
application  for  protection  to  the  British 
admiral  at  Victoria,  who,  without  wait- 
ing for  red  tape  orders,  reached  there  in 
March,  1879,  to  the  great  relief  of  the 
inhabitants.  Our  government  finally 
sent  a little  revenue  cutter — Oliver  Wol- 
cott— which  was  too  small  to  be  of  any 
service,  and  the  Indians  defied  and 
laughed  at  the  menace,  and  the  British 
captain  remained  until  the  United  States 
steamer  Alaska  came  in  April.  The 
only  protection  the  people  have  had 
was  from  the  navy,  and  the  commander 
of  the  Jaifiestown , which  succeeded  the 
Alaska,  sailed  through  all  parts  of  the 
Sitkan  achipelago,  and  controlled  the 
Indians  and  instituted  many  reforms 
among  them.  The  commander,  Cap- 
tain Glass,  seemed  to  be  governor,  judge 
and  marshal  of  Alaska,  and  displayed 
great  ability  and  exercised  justice  and 
humanity  in  a way  to  win  the  respect 
and  control  of  the  Indians.  He  made 
treaties  of  peace  between  the  Indian 
tribes,  and,  in  fact,  kept  a naval  pro- 
tectorate over  Alaska.  Captain  Merri- 
man,  and  others  who  succeeded  him, 
were  equally  as  efficient  in  governing 
the  Indians  and  acting  as  umpire  in 
their  quarrels.  He  seemed  to  have  a 
paternal  interest  in  the  Indians,  and 
when  he  left  Sitka  crowds  gathered  at 
the  wharf  to  say  farewell  to  the  wise  and 


paternal  commander.  Those  who  suc- 
ceeded Captain  Merriam  found  the 
Indians  peaceful,  and  they  spent  much 
time  in  visiting  the  different  islands 
and  looking  after  the  mineral  interests 
of.  Alaska.  While  we  were  at  Sitka  the 
United  States  steamer  Pmta,  Captain 
H.  E.  Nichols,  was  in  the  harbor  in 
control  of  the  naval  affairs.  He  is  a 
most  intelligent  gentleman,  and  from  a 
long  conversation  with  him,  I have  no 
doubt  will  sustain  the  reputation  he 
gained  while  engaged  in  the  coast 
survey  in  the  southern  parts  of  Alaska. 
His  surveys  were  valuable  to  us  through 
the  charts  he  made  for  the  “ Alaska 
Coast  Pilot.”  The  people  of  Sitka 
speak  in  high  terms  of  the  naval  offi- 
cers, quite  in  contrast  with  the  former 
military  operations.  On  account  of  the 
character  of  the  country,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  a land  force  to  be  of  any  service. 
The  government,  after  seventeen  years 
from  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  Alaska, 
passed  a bill,  introduced  by  Senator 
Harrison  of  Indiana  (it  passed  the 
senate  and  house  of  representatives  and 
was  approved  by  the  signature  of  Presi- 
dent Arthur)  creating  Alaska  a terri- 
tory but  not  a land  district.  Hon. 
John  H.  Kinkead,  ex-governor  of  Ne- 
vada, who  had  once  resided  in  Sitka, 
was  made  the  first  governor,  and  other 
officers  were  appointed,  and  reached 
their  destination  in  September,  1884. 
Governor  Swineford  of  Michigan  was 
appointed  governor  of  Alaska,  and  an 
entire  change  of  affairs  made  in  1885, 
by  the  present  administration.  Con- 
gress seems  to  be  awake  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  great  country,  and  are 
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slowly  passing  laws  to  help  its  develop- 
ment, through  schools,  by  an  appropria- 
tion of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and 
in  other  ways. 

People  visiting  Alaska  will  enlighten 
the  country  that  it  is  not  a country  of 
mountains,  icebergs  and  glaciers  alone. 
The  growth  of  the  forests  is  almost  of 
a tropical  nature,  certainly  semi-tropi- 
cal, and  the  “ entangled  wild  woods  ” look 
like  Louisiana  or  Florida.  Very  little  is 
known  of  the  flora  of  Alaska,  but  it  is 
stated  that  on  Baranoff  island  more  than 
three  hundred  varieties  of  wild  flowers 
are  found.  Among  the  more  valuable 
grasses,  of  which  some  thirty  species  are 
known  to  exist  in  Yukon  territory,  is  the 
well  known  Kentucky  blue  grass.  The 
meadow-wood  grass  is  abundant  here, 
also  the  blue  joint  grass,  which  grows 
from  three  to  five  feet  in  height.  Many 
other  grasses  grow  abundantly,  and  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  whole  amount  of 
herbage.  Ten  specimens  of  elyonus  al- 
most deceive  the  traveler  with  the  aspect 
of  grain  fields  maturing  a perceptible 
kernel,  which  the  field  mice  lay  up  in 
store.  At  Juneau  and  Sitka  we  saw  the 
Indian  women  weaving  grasses  into 
mats,  baskets,  dishes,  articles  of  cloth- 
ing for  summer  use,  such  as  socks, 
mittens  and  a sort  of  hat,  and  various 
articles  to  sell  to  travelers  as  Indian 
curiosities.”  In  the  winter,  the  grasses 
collected  in  the  summer  for  the  purpose, 
and  neatly  tied  in  bunches,  are  shaped 
to  correspond  with  the  foot  and  the  seal 
skin  sole  of  the  winter  boots  worn  in  that 
country.  There  they  serve  as  a non- 
conductor, keeping  the  foot  dry  and 
warm,  and  protecting  from  contusion.” 


Some  of  the  mosses  of  Alaska  are  of 
special  economic  value,  and  will  no 
doubt  become  of  great  value  as  a sub- 
stitute for  curled  horse  hair  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  mattresses,  cushions,  and 
for  like  purposes.  Wild  hops,  wild 
onions  and  wild  berries  grow  in  great 
profusion ; crab  apples,  the  largest 
gooseberries  we  ever  saw  were  in  the 
garden  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  at  Sitka. 
Currents,  black  and  red  whortleberries, 
raspberries ; we  picked  on  Indian  river 
very  large  red  and  white  salmon  berries; 
there  were  also  chicker  berries,  pigeon 
berries  and  angelica.  Almost  every 
flower  is  succeeded  by  a berry. 

The  “ Coast  Pilot,”  by  Professor  W. 
H.  Dali,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
represents  the  country  between  Norton 
Sound  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  as  “avast 
moorland,  whose  level  is  only  interrupted 
by  promontories  and  isolated  mountains, 
with  numerous  lakes,  bogs,  and  peat 
beds.  Wherever  drainage  exists,  the 
ground  is  covered  with  luxuriant  herbage 
and  produces  the  rarest  as  well  as  the 
most  beautiful  plants.  The  aspect  of 
some  of  these  spots  is  very  gay.  Many 
flowers  are  large  and  their  colors  bright, 
and  though  white  and  yellow  predomin- 
ate, other  tints  are  not  uncommon. 
Summer  sets  in  most  rapidly  in  May, 
and  the  landscape  is  quickly  overspread 
with  a lively  green.”  The  extreme  heat 
and  constant  sunshine  cause  it  to  pro- 
duce rank  vegetation. 

From  my  own  observation  I have  no 
doubt  that  Alaska  will  prove,  when 
developed,  as  valuable  a country  as 
Norway,  or  much  of  Great  Britain,  and 
far  superior  to  Russia. 

F.  C.  Sessions. 
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This  narrow  strip  of  land  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Ohio  preserves  an  import- 
ant act  and  era  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  well 
understood  by  the  general  public,  and 
hence  its  history  may  not  be  amiss. 

As  early  as  August  14,  1776,  the  con- 
tinental congress  passed  an  act,  some- 
what retaliatory  in  measure,  regarding 
rewards  to  those  English  subjects  out- 
side of  the  colonies  who  would  espouse 
the  cause  of  freedom.  These  were 
necessarily  almost  all  from  Canada 
and  Nova  Scotia.  The  act  records 
that  : 

Whereas,  The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  have 
thought  fit,  by  a late  act,  not  only  to  invite  our 
troops  to  desert  our  service  but  to  direct  a compul- 
sion of  our  people,  taken  at  sea,  to  serve  against  our 
country : 

Resolved , therefore,  that  these  states  will  receive 
all  such  foreigners  who  shall  leave  the  armies  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty  in  America  and  shall  choose  to 
become  members  of  any  of  these  states,  and  they  shall 
be  protected  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  respective  re- 
ligions, and  be  invested  with  the  rights,  privileges  and 
immunities  of  natives  as  established  by  the  laws  of 
these  states  ; and,  moreover,  that  this  Congress  will 
provide  for  every  such  person  fifty  acres  of  unappro- 
priated lands  in  some  of  these  states,  to  be  held  by 
him  and  his  heirs  in  absolute  property. 

Further  consideration  of  this  subject 
established  the  necessity  of  fixing  some 
amount  of  land  proportionate  to  the 
grade  of  officers  who  might  avail  them- 
selves ot  this  opportunity,  and  on 
August  27  the  following  act  was  passed  : 


Resolved , That  this  Congress  will  give  to  all  such 
of  the  said  foreign  officers  as  shall  leav.  the  armies 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty  in  America,  and  choose  to 
become  citizens  of  these  states,  unappropriated  lands 
in  the  following  quantities  and  proportions,  to  them 
and  their  heirs  in  absolute  dominion  : To  a colonel, 
one  thousands  acres ; to  a lieutenant-colonel,  eight 
hundred  acres  ; to  a major,  six  hundred  acres  ; to  a 
captain,  four  hundred  acres  ; to  a lieutenant,  three 
hundred  acres  ; to  an  ensign,  two  hundred  acres;  to 
every  non-commissioned  officer,  one  hundred  acres  ; 
and  to  every  other  officer  or  person  employed  in  the 
said  foreign  corps,  and  whose  office  or  employment 
is  not  here  specifically  named,  in  the  like  proportion 
to  their  rank  or  pay  in  the  said  corps  ; and,  more- 
over, that  where  any  officer  shall  bring  with  them  a 
number  of  the  said  foreign  soldiers,  this  congress, 
besides  the  lands  before  promised  to  the  said  officers 
and  soldiers,  will  give  such  officers  further  rewards, 
proportioned  to  the  numbers  they  shall  bring  over, 
and  suited  to  the  nature  of  their  wants  ; provided , 
that  such  foreign  officers  or  soldiers  shall  come  over 
from  the  armies  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  before  these 
officers  shall  be  recalled. 

The  knowledge  that  such  friends  of 
the  continental  cause  would  receive 
suitable  rewards  for  their  services,  soon 
became  known  throughout  the  country. 
Applicants  for  these  bounties  began  to 
present  their  claims,  and,  as  congress 
was  not  yet  in  full  possession  of  the 
public  domain,  it  was  obliged  to  pass 
resolutions  of  assurance  to  those  whose 
claims  merited  attention.  General 
Hazen,  on  behalf  of  himself,  officers 
and  others,  Canadian  refugees,  peti- 
tioned congress  for  grants  of  lands 
under  the  foregoing  resolutions.  Their 
petition  was  referred  to  a committee 
consisting  of  “ Mr.  Osgood,  Mr.  Wilson, 
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Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Carroll  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson,” and,  on  their  recommendation, 
April  23,  1783,  the  following  resolution 
was  passed  : 

Resolved , That  the  memorialist  be  informed  that 
Congress  retains  a lively  sense  of  the  services  the 
Canadian  officers  and  men  have  rendered  the  United 
States,  and  that  they  are  seriously  disposed  to  re- 
ward them  for  their  virtuous  sufferings  in  the  cause 
of  liberty  ; that  they  be  further  informed  that  when- 
ever congress  can  consistently  make  grants  of  land, 
they  will  reward,  in  this  way,  as  far  as  may  be  con- 
sistent, the  officers,  men  and  others,  refugees  from 
Canada. 

Jonathan  Eddy  and  others  also  pre- 
sented a petition  for  lands,  and  another 
such  resolution  was  passed  April  23, 
1785,  two  years  after  peace  was  de- 
clared. But  before  all  western  lands  had 
been  ceded  to  the  general  government 
by  the  states  holding  such  lands,  the 
committee,  Mr.  Ellery,  Mr.  Monroe, 
Mr.  Read,  Mr.  Williamson  and  Mr. 
Spaight,  to  whom  this  petition  was 
referred,  made  a report,  which  was 
adopted  by  congress  and  which  was  as 
follows  : 

Resolved , That  Jonathan  Eddy  and  other  refugees 
from  Nova  Scotia,  on  account  of  their  attachment  to 
the  interest  of  the  United  States,  be  recommended 
to  the  humanity  and  particular  attention  of  the 
several  states  in  which  they  respectively  reside  ; and 
that  they  be  informed  that  whenever  congress  can 
consistently  make  grants  of  land,  they  will  reward, 
in  this  way,  as  far  as  may  be  consistent,  such 
refugees  from  Nova  Scotia  as  may  be  disposed  to 
live  in  the  western  country. 

Congress  was  at  this  time  urging  on 
the  states  owning  western  lands  the 
propriety  of  giving  them  to  the  general 
government,  and  thereby  enable  it  to 
fulfill  its  promises  to  its  soldiers  made 
in  1776  and  in  1780.  Part  of  the  states 
had  accepted  the  suggestions  and  ceded 


their  lands.  Connecticut  was  the  last 
to  do  so,  her  deed  of  cession  being 
made  in  1786.  Congress  had  so  much 
confidence  in  the  outcome  of  its  labors 
in  this  matter,  and  being  ably  seconded 
by  Virginia,  which  state  owned  the 
greatest  extent  of  territory,  and  which 
was  also  the  first  to  cede  her  lands — in 
1784 — that  on  May  20,  1785,  an  or- 
dinance was  passed  regulating  the  dis- 
posal of  lands  in  the  Northwestern  Ter- 
ritory. Among  its  provisions  was  the 
following : 

That  three  townships  adjacent  to  Lake  Erie  be 
reserved,  to  be  hereafter  disposed  of  by  congress, 
for  the  use  of  the  officers,  men  and  others,  refugees 
from  Canada  and  the  refugees  from  Nova  Scotia, 
who  are  or  may  be  entitled  to  grants  of  land  under 
resolutions  of  congress  now  existing,  or  which  may 
hereafter  be  made  respecting  them,  and  for  such 
other  purposes  as  congress  may  hereafter  direct. 

The  land  thus  appropriated  being 
claimed  by  Connecticut,  and  not  yet 
ceded  to  congress  in  the  succeeding 
legislation  that  followed,  the  provisions 
of  the  foregoing  act  were  never  carried 
into  effect,  congress,  in  lieu  thereof, 
appropriating  other  lands. 

The  unsettled  condition  of  the  coun- 
try ; the  adjustment  and  settlement  of 
weightier  public  questions  ; the  Indian 
war  and  consequent  troubles  in  the 
west;  so  absorbed  the  attention  of  con- 
gress that  little  or  nothing  further  was 
done  regarding  the  refugee  claims  till 
1798.  The  claimants  were  not,  how- 
ever, idle,  nor  was  congress  negligent 
concerning  their  rights.  The  Indian 
troubles  were  settled  by  Wayne’s  vic- 
tory in  1795,  and  the  survey  and 
allotment  of  lands  were  pushed  rapidly 
forward  from  that  date 
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April  7,  1798,  congress  passed  an  act 
for  the  relief  of  the  refugees.  Its  first 
section  provided  for  “ the  publication 
of  a notice  in  one  or  more  public  papers 
in  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
New  Hampshire  and  Pennsylvania,  to 
all  persons  having  claims  under  former 
resolutions  to  forward  them  to  the  war 
office  within  two  years  after  the  passage 
of  this  act.” 

Section  second  stipulated  what  per- 
sons should  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
this  act.  These  were  : 

First.  Those  heads  of  families  and  single  persons 
not  members  of  any  such  families  who  were  residents 
in  one  of  the  provinces  aforesaid  prior  to  the  fourth 
day  of  July,  1776,  and  who  abandoned  their  settle- 
ment in  consequence  of  having  given  aid  to  the 
united  colonies  or  states  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
against  Great  Britain,  or  with  intention  to  give  such 
aid,  and  continued  in  the  United  States,  or  in  their 
service,  during  the  said  war,  and  did  not  return  to 
reside  in  the  dominion  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
prior  to  the  twenty-fifth  of  November,  1783. 

Secondly,  The  widows  and  heirs  of  all  such  per- 
sons as  were  actually  residents  as  aforesaid,  who 
abandoned  their  settlements  as  aforesaid,  and  died 
within  the  United  States,  or  in  their  service  during 
the  said  war  ; and, 

Thirdly,  All  persons  who  were  members  of  fami- 
lies at  the  time  of  their  coming  into  the  United 
States,  and  who,  during  the  war,  entered  into  their 
service. 

Section  third  provided  that  the  nec- 
essary proofs  of  claimants  should  be 
taken  “ before  a judge  of  the  supreme  or 
district  court  of  the  United  States,  or  a 
judge  of  the  supreme  or  superior  court, 
or  the  first  justice,  or  first  judge  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  or  county  court 
of  any  state.” 

Section  fourth  of  this  act  provided  : 

That,  at  the  expiration  of  fifteen  months,  from 
and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  from  time  to  time 
thereafter,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  for 


the  department  of  war  to  lay  such  evidence  of  diaims 
as  he  may  have  received  before  the  secretary  and 
comptroller  of  the  treasury,  and,  with  them,  proceed 
to  examine  the  testimony,  and  give  their  judgment 
what  quantity  of  land  ought  to  be  allowed  to  the  in- 
dividual claimants,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
their  respective  services,  sacrifices  and  sufferings  in 
consequence  of  their  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the 
U nited  States  ; allowing  to  those  of  the  first  class  a 
quantity  not  exceeding  one  thousand  acres,  and  to 
the  last  class  a quantity  not  exceeding  one  hundred, 
making  such  intermediate  classes  as  the  resolutions 
aforesaid  and  distributive  justice  may,  in  their  judg- 
ment, require,  and  make  report  to  Congress. 

In  case  any  claimant  shall  have  sustained  such 
losses  or  sufferings  or  performed  such  services  for 
the  United  States  that  he  cannot  be  classed  in  any- 
one general  class,  a separate  report  shall  be  made  of 
his  circumstances,  together  with  the  quantity  of  land 
that  ought  to  be  allowed  him,  having  reference  to  the 
foregoing  ratio. 

In  considering  what  compensation  ought  to  be 
made  by  virtue  of  this  act,  all  grants,  except  mili- 
tary grants,  which  may  have  been  made  by  the 
United  States,  or  individual  states,  shall  be  con- 
sidered at  the  first  value  thereof  at  the  time  the  same 
were  made  respectively,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  as 
the  case  may  be,  a satisfaction  to  those  who  have 
received  the  same. 

This  act  further  stipulated  that  no 
claim  should  be  assignable  until  after 
the  report  was  made  to  congress,  as  pro- 
vided, and  until  the  lands  were  granted 
to  the  persons  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
the  act.  It  also  provided  that  all  claims 
must  be  made  within  the  time  named  in 
the  act — two  years — or  forever  after  be 
barred. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing 
act,  many  claims  were  brought  before 
the  war  department.  The  limit  of  time 
allowed  expired  in  the  year  1800,  and  at 
the  session  of  1800-1  congress  took 
definite  action.  February  18,  1801,  an 
act  was  passed  regulating  the  grants  of 
land  appropriated  for  the  refugees.  The 
act  directed  the  surveyor-general  to 
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cause  u those  fractional  townships  of 
the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  eighteenth, 
nineteenth,  twentieth,  twenty-first  and 
twenty  - second  ranges  of  townships, 
which  join  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
military  lands  to  be  subdivided  into  half 
sections,  containing  three  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  each  ; and  to  return  a sur- 
vey and  description  of  the  same  to  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  on  or  before 
the  first  Monday  of  December  next ; 
and  that  the  said  lands  be,  and  they  are 
hereby,  set  apart  and  reserved  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  the  claims  of  per- 
sons entitled  to  land  under  the  act  of 
April  7,  1798.” 

Reference  to  the  above  clause  shows 
that  this  land  was  appropriated  in  place 
of  the  three  townships  mentioned  in  the 
act  of  May  20,  1785.  Had  these  been 
used,  the  amount  ofland  so  appropriated 
would  have  aggregated — if  each  town- 
ship had  been  a full  township,  six  miles 
square  in  size — sixty-nine  thousand  one 
hundred  and  twenty  acres,  an  amount 
at  that  date  deemed  amply  sufficient  to 
satisfy  all  demands.  The  war  depart- 
ment, from  the  evidence  brought  before 
it,  estimated,  however,  that  upwards  of 
one  hundred  thousand  acres  would  be 
necessary,  and  hence  congress  appro- 
priated the  seven  fractional  townships 
noted,  five  of  which  were  four  and  one- 
half  miles  wide  from  north  to  south,  and 
six  miles  long  from  east  to  west ; one, 
the  twenty-second,  and  west,  adjoined 
the  Scioto  river,  and  hence  had  an  irreg- 
ular western  boundary.  Its  area  is, 
therefore,  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
five  immediately  to  the  east.  The  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  townships  are 


each  six  miles  long,  but  one-half  the 
width — two  and  one-quarter  miles — of 
the  others,  and  hence  contain  half  their 
area.  This  gave  an  area  of  territory 
about  four  and  one-half  miles  wide  and 
forty-two  miles  long.  Almost  all  writers 
state  the  fact  that  the  tract  is  four  and 
one-half  miles  wide  and  forty-eight 
miles  long,  and  that  it  contains  about 
one  hundred  thousand  acres.  This, 
upon  its  face,  is  erroneous.  No  record 
exists  that  eight  fractional  townships, 
each  four  and  one-half  by  six  miles  in 
size,  were  given.  The  error  of  saying 
the  tract  contains  “ about  one  hundred 
thousand  acres,”  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  war  department  estimated  it  would 
“ require  about  one  hundred  thousand 
acres  to  satisfy  the  lawful  demands  of 
the  refugees.” 

The  land  designated  extends  from  the 
Scioto  river,  in  general,  eastward,  and 
contains  100.044*  acres,  and  is  an  ex- 
cellent body  of  land,  perhaps  better 
than  that  designed  at  the  first  on  south- 
ern shore  of  Lake  Erie. 

Section  second  of  the  act  of  February 
18,  1801,  directed  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  “ within  thirty  days  after  the 
survey  of  lands  shall  have  been  returned 
to  him,  to  proceed  to  determine,  by  lot, 
to  be  drawn  in  the  presence  of  the  sec- 
retaries of  state  and  of  war,  the  priority 
of  location  of  the  persons  entitled  to  the 
land.”  Such  persons  were  required  to 
make  their  locations  on  the  second 

* This  area  is  given  on  the  supposition  that  the 
townships  are  of  the  size  before  indicated.  This, 
however,  must  be  taken  with  some  allowance.  In 
all  surveys  the  exact  area  of  townships  varies,  hence 
there  may  be  a variance  in  the  entire  tract  of  several 
hundred  acres  from  the  amount  given. 
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Tuesday  of  January,  1802,  after  which 
their  patents  would  be  granted  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  for  military  lands, 
and  “ without  requiring  any  fee  what- 
ever.” 

The  war  department  had  approved 
the  claims  of  many  refugees,  and  on  this 
approval,  section  third  of  the  act  pro- 
vided : 

That  the  following  persons  claiming  lands  under 
the  foregoing  acts  shall,  respectively,  be  entitled  to 
the  following  quantities  of  land , that  is  to  say  : 

Martha  Walker,  widow  of  Thomas  Walker,  John 
Edgar,  P.  Francis  Cazeau,  John  Allen,  and  Seth 
Harding,  each  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty 
acres. 

Jonathan  Eddy,  Colonel  James  Livingston,  Parker 
Clark,  and  the  heirs  of  J ohn  Dodge,  each,  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  eighty  acres. 

Thomas  Faulkner,  Edward  Faulkner,  David  Gay, 
Martin  Brooks,  Lieutenant-colonel  Bradford,  Noah 
Miller,  J oshua  Lamb,  Atwood  Fales,  John  Starr, 
William  How,  Ebenezer  Gardner,  Lewis  F.  Deles- 
dernier,  John  McGown,  Jonas  C.  Minat,  and  the 
heirs  of  Simeon  Chester,  each,  nine  hundred  and 
sixty  acres. 

Jacob  Heyden,  John  Livingston,  James  Crawford, 
Isaac  Danks,  Major  Von  Heer,  Benjamin  Thompson, 
Joseph  Bindon,  Joseph  Levittre,  Lieutenant  William 
Maxwell,  John  D.  Mercier,  James  Price,  Seth 
Noble,  Martha  Bogart,  relict  of  Abraham  Bogart, 
and  formerly  relict  of  Daniel  Tucker,  and  John  Hal- 
sted,  each,  six  hundred  and  forty  acres. 

Daxid  Jenks,  Ambrose  Cole,  James  Cole,  Adam 
Johnson,  the  widow  and  heirs  of  Colonel  Jeremiah 
Duggan,  Daniel  Earl,  jr.,  John  Paskell,  Edwin 
Chinn,  Joseph  Cond,  and  John  Torreyre,  each,  three 
hundred  and  twenty  acres,  and  to  Samuel  Fales  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres,  which  several  tracts  of 
lands,  except  the  last,  shall  be  located  in  half  sections 
by  the  claimants. 

Elnathan  Scofield  was  employed  as 
deputy  surveyor,  under  the  surveyor- 
general,  to  survey  the  tract.  This  was 
done  in  1801,  and  reported  to  congress 
at  the  opening  of  the  session  that  fall. 
By  this  act  five  persons  received  2,240 


acres  each ; four,  1,280  acres  each  ; 
fifteen,  960  acres  each  ; fourteen,  640 
acres  each;  ten,  320  acres  each,  and 
one  160  acres — in  all,  forty-nine  persons 
received  43,040  acres. 

Though  the  time  had  expired  in 
which  claims  could  be  made,  still 
other  refugees,  who  had  been  too  slow 
to  act,  or  whose  claims  were  not  ap- 
proved by  the  war  department,  pressed 
their  demands  on  congress.  One  of 
these,  Samuel  Rogers,  was  successful, 
and,  March  3,  1803,  a special  act  was 
passed  giving  him  2,240  acres,  to  be 
located  as  other  and  prior  warrants. 
Manifestly,  this  encouraged  others,  and 
March  16,  1804,  an  act  was  passed 
reviving  the  act  of  April  7, 1798,  and  ex- 
tending its  provisions  in  force  “ for  the 
term  of  two  years  from  the  passage  of 
this  act  and  no  longer.” 

The  power  of  this  act  expired  March 
16,  1806.  No  claims  were  approved 
under  its  provisions,  and,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  its  time,  nothing  further  was 
done  by  congress.  The  refugees,  or 
persons  still  entitled  to  warrants  under 
former  acts,  did  not  relinquish  their 
efforts.  The  land  was  becoming  more 
valuable  each  year  and  it  was  worth  an 
effort.  Appeals  were  again  made  to 
congress,  and  March  10,  1810,  that 
body  passed  an  act  to  “ provide  for  the 
refugees  from  the  British  provinces  of 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  and  for  other 
purposes.”  This  act  embodied  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  April  7,  1798,  and 
in  its  first  section  stipulated  : 

That  all  persons  having  claims  under  the  resolu- 
tions of  1783,  1785,  as  refugees  from  the  British  pro- 
vinces of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  shall  transmit  to 
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the  war  office,  within  two  years  after  the  passage  of 
this  act,  a just  and  true  account  of  their  claims  to 
the  bounty  of  congress. 

Section  two  of  this  act  repeats  what 
is  said  in  section  two  of  the  act  of 
April  7, 1798,  regarding  claimants.  Sec- 
tion three  also  repeats  a similar  section 
in  that  act  regarding  the  taking  of  testi- 
mony in  proof  of  claims.  Section  four 
repeats  the  same  section  in  the  act  of 
1798.  Section  five  adds  the  following 
to  that  of  the  act  of  1708  : 

That  no  patent  shall  be  issued  to  any  person  who 
may  hereafter  establish  his  claim  under  the  said  act, 
until  he  produce  satisfactory  evidence,  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  that  he  is  at  the  time  then  being 
a resident  within  the  United  States. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
refugees  came  forward  with  their  claims, 
and,  at  the  session  of  1811-12,  the  sec- 
retary reported  the  approved  claims  of 
the  following  persons,  and  an  act  was 
passed  April  23,  1812,  granting  to  them, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1804, 
land  as  follows  : Charlotte  Hazen,  widow 
of  Moses  Hazen ; Chloe  Shannon,  wife  of 
James  Noble  Shannon,  and  relict  of  Oba- 
diah  Ayer,  deceased;  the  heirs  of  Elijah 
Ayer  and  the  heirs  of  Israel  Ruland, 
respectively,  960  acres. 

“ Elijah  Ayer,  jr.,  and  the  heirs  of 
Anthony  Burk,  respectively  320  acres.” 

Under  the  act  of  February  24,  1810, 
the  following  persons  were  granted 
lands  : 

The  heirs  of  James  Boyd,  2,240  acres; 
the  heirs  of  Nathaniel  Reynolds,  the 
heirs  of  Edward  Antill,  Joshua  Sprague, 
respectively,  960  acres  ; Robert  Sharp, 
John  Fulton  and  John  Morrison,  each 
640  acres;  James  Sprague,  David  Dickey, 
John  Taylor  and  the  heirs  of  Gilbert 


Seamans,  deceased,  respectively,  320 
acres. 

By  the  terms  of  this  act  seventeen 
persons  obtained  12,800  acres.  The)? 
were  required  to  locate  their  warrants 
in  the  reserved  townships  under  the 
provisions  of  former  acts,  excepting  as 
to  the  time  of  making  locations,  which 
could  now  be  done  on  certain  days 
designated  by  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  most  convenient  to  the  claim- 
ants. 

Reference  to  the  several  grants  made 
will  show  that  by  the  act  of  1801  forty- 
nine  persons  received  43,040  acres  ; by 
the  act  of  1803  one  received  2,240  acres, 
and  that  by  the  act  of  1810,  seventeen 
received  12,800  acres — in  all,  sixty- 
seven  persons  received  58,080  acres. 
As  the  original  grant  may  be  said  to 
contain  100,044  acres,  there  Still  re- 
mained 41,964  acres,  which  were,  by 
direction  of  congress,  sold  as  all  other 
public  lands. 

The  ordinance  of  1787,  and  all  laws 
made  under  it,  provided  for  the  reserva- 
tion of  the  sixteenth  section,  640  acres, 
in  each  full  township,  or  fractional  town- 
ship, for  the  use  of  schools.  Where 
lands  were  already  taken,  others  in  lieu 
thereof  were  given.  Under  these  laws 
each  township  received  one  section 
elsewhere,  amounting  in  all  to  4,480 
acres,  which,  added  to  that  already 
given,  made  a total  of  63,660  acres 
given  by  the  congress  of  the  United1 
States  to  those  who  espoused  its  cause, 
then  living  in  British  possessions,  and 
who  afterwards  in  person  or  by  de- 
scendants became  citizens  of  this 
country.  A.  A.  Graham. 
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IV. 

COLONEL  WILLIAM  C.  COOPER. 


One  of  the  strong  and  able  men  of 
central  Ohio,  and  a leading  member  of 
the  Ohio  bar,  where  the  worth  of  his 
character  commands  a respect  equal  to 
that  demanded  by  the  quality  of  his 
mind,  is  William  C.  Cooper  of  Mount 
Vernon.  As  a lawyer,  a soldier  and  a 
citizen  he  has  well  earned  the  high  rep- 
utation in  wich  he  is  held,  and  nowhere 
is  he  held  in  greater  respect  than  in  the 
place  where  his  daily  life  is.  spent. 

Colonel  Cooper  was  born  at  Mt. 
Vernon,  Knox  county,  Ohio,  on  De- 
cember 18,  1832.  His  father  was  an 
American  by  birth  and  his  mother  was 
of  Scotch-Irish  extraction,  and  no  better 
legacy  could  have  been  given  any  man 
than  the  strong  natural  qualities  of 
honesty,  industry  and  grit  than  came  to 
him  through  his  descent.  His  paternal 
grandfather,  Daniel  Cooper,  moved  from 
Butler  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  made 
his  home  in  Knox  county  in  i8o6,being 
one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  thereof.  He 
served  as  the  captain  of  a volunteer 
company  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  at 
one  time  held  the  office  of  county  com- 
missioner. His  son,  Thomas  Cooper, 
the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  a native  of  Butler  county,  and  a 
farmer  by  occupation  in  the  early  part 


of  his  life.  During  the  last  ten  years 
thereof  he  was  a resident  of  Mt.  Ver- 
non, of  which  he  was  mayor  for  eight 
years.  He  was  a man  of  sterling  quali- 
ties and  wide  usefulness  and  of  the  high- 
est probity  and  honor. 

Colonel  Cooper  was  given  in  his  early 
days  as  good  educational  advantages  as 
were  open  to  any  in  those  days,  and 
made  most  excellent  use  of  them. 
After  the  usual  time  in  the  common 
schools,  he  attended  an  academy  at 
Mt.  Vernon,  his  vacation  time  being 
given  to  the  labor  of  the  farm.  When 
he  was  nineteen  years  of  age  he  had 
already  discovered  the  bent  of  his  mind 
and  inclination,  and  determined  to  give 
himself  to  the  profession  of  law  — a 
purpose  in  which  he  was  encouraged  by 
those  who  had  caught  a glimpse  of  his 
dawning  powers.  He  entered  upon  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Colonel 
Joseph  Vance  and  James  Smith,  jr., 
and  applied  himself  with  such  industry 
and  energy  that  he  was  admitted  to 
practice  when  but  twenty-two  years  of 
age.  He  afterwards  became  associated 
in  practice  with  Colonel  Vance,  which 
connection  continued  until  the  latter 
was  killed  while  in  the  Union  army,  in 
1864.  Their  practice  was  of  the  most 
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extensive  character  and  the  largest  of 
any  law  firm  in  Mt.  Vernon. 

When  the  call  for  troops  came  in  de- 
fense of  the  Union,  Mr.  Cooper  was 
among  the  first  to  respond,  enlisting  in 
the  Fourth  Ohio  Volunteer  infantry, 
and  being  elected  first  lieutenant  of 
company  B.  He  served  with  that  com- 
mand until  January,  1862,  when  he  re- 
turned home.  He  was  then  appointed  ad- 
jutant of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
first  regiment,  but  was  compelled  to  de- 
cline because  of  the  pressing  demands 
of  his  law  business.  His  partner  had 
gone  into  the  army  as  colonel  of  the 
Ninety-sixth  Ohio  volunteers,  and  im- 
portant interests  of  many  people  would 
have  suffered  through  the  absence  of 
the  two.  In  1864,  immediately  after 
death  of  Colonel  Vance,  Mr.  Cooper 
was  appointed  colonel  of  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Forty-second  regiment  of  Ohio 
volunteers,  and  was  at  Petersburg  for 
the  period  of  one  hundred  days  service. 
At  this  time  he  had  three  brothers  in 
the  army,  making  four  sons  sent  into 
the  field  by  one  widowed  mother. 

On  his  return  home  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  service,  Colonel  Cooper  did 
not  go  back  immediately  to  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  but  returned  to 
the  south,  where  he  remained  during 
£865,  in  travel  most  of  the  time  ; but 
remaining  some  three  months  in  North 
Carolina.  Upon  his  final  location  in 
Mt.  Vernon,  he  associated  himself  in 
law  partnership  with  Henry  T.  Porter, 
esq.,  with  whom  he  remained  for  two 
years.  On  the  admission  of  Lewis  H. 
Mitchell  as  a partner,  the  firm  became 
Cooper,  Porter  & Mitchell.  This  part- 


nership was  dissolved  in  1875,  after 
which  Colonel  Cooper  remained  by 
himself  in  the  enjoyment  of  a most  ex- 
tensive and  lucrative  practice.  He  is 
now  the  senior  partner  of  the  law  firm 
of  Cooper  & Moore. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  one  of 
Colonel  Cooper’s  capacity  and  popular- 
ity has  been  often  called  to  the  public 
service,  and  in  whatever  position  of 
trust  he  has  been  placed  he  has  per- 
formed his  duty  with  a faithful  devotion 
and  high  ability.  In  1858  he  was  elected 
prosecuting  attorney  of  his  county  and 
reelected  in  i860,  filling  the  office  for 
four  years  with  the  greatest  credit.  In 
i860  he  was  also  elected  mayor  of  Mt. 
Vernon,  and  reelected  in  1862,  his 
official  term  expiring  in  1864.  In 
1871  he  was  persuaded,  against  his  de- 
sire, to  accept  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion for  the  legislature,  to  which  he  was 
elected,  and  where  he  ably  served  for 
two  years.  He  declined  a nomination 
for  a second  term. 

In  February,  1877,  Colonel  Cooper 
was  appointed  judge  advocate  general 
of  the  state  of  Ohio,  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general,  a position  he  held 
until  January,  1878,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  General  Samuel  F.  Hunt  of 
Cincinnati.  In  January,  1880,  he  in 
turn  succeeded  General  Hunt  in  the 
same  office,  and  was  reappointed  in 
1880,  holding  the  office  until  1883. 

In  politics,  Colonel  Cooper  is  an 
earnest,  hard-working  and  consistent 
Republican,  and  has  for  years  been 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  strong  men 
in  the  councils  of  his  party  in  the  state. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  Republican 
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aCate  central  committee  in  1876,  1877 
and  1878^  and  rendered  services  of  the 
highest  order  to  his  party  in  that  posi- 
tion. The  chairmanship  of  that  import- 
ant committee  is  the  actual  and  official 
manager  of  his  party’s  interests  during 
a political  campaign,  and  Colonel 
Cooper’s  course  was  such  as  to  win  for 
him  the  highest  commendation,  and 
show  that  he  was  a skilled  and  success- 
ful leader  of  men.  He  was  elected  as 
Ohio’s  representative  in  the  National 
Republican  executive  committee  in  1876, 
a position  held  until  1884.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  National  Republican  con- 
vention at  Philadelphia  that  nominated 
Grant  in  1872,  and  also  to  the  one  at 
Chicago  that  nominated  Garfield  in 
1880. 

Colonel  Cooper  has  been  president 
of  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of 
Mt.  Vernon  for  the  past  five  years,  which 
position  he  still  holds. 

In  late  years  Colonel  Cooper  has  been 
urged  again  and  again  by  his  friends  to 
enter  the  field  of  politics  with  more  of 
a personal  purpose  than  he  had  yet 
shown.  He  had  been  mentioned  many 
times  in  connection  with  a congressional 
nomination,  but  it  was  not  until  1880 
that  he  would  allow  his  name  to  go 
before  a convention  in  that  connection. 
The  other  leading  candidate  on  that 
occasion  was  General  James  S.  Robin- 
son, who  was  nominated,  after  a fair 
and  manly  contest  on  both  sides,  by 
only  a majority  of  one  and  one-half 
votes.  He  was  again  urged  to  be  a 
candidate  in  1882,  but  put  it  out  of 
the  power  of  the  convention  to  make 
use  of  his  name  by  going  before  it  and 


making  a brilliant  speech  in  favor  of 
General  Robinson. 

In  1882  Colonel  Cooper  was  nomin- 
ated by  acclamation  as  the  candidate 
of  his  party  for  congress  in  the  seventh 
Ohio  district,  and  was  elected,  receiving 
a majority  of  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  votes  over  the 
Democratic  candidate,  Plon.  E.  T. 
Poppleton,  and  running  ahead  of  his 
ticket  in  every  county  in  the  district. 
On  taking  his  seat  he  was  at  once 
accorded  a leading  position  among  the 
influences  in  national  legislation.  He 
was  made  a member  of  two  important 
committees,  viz.,  that  of  territories  and 
Presidential  succession.  His  report  and 
speech  upon  the  Presidential  succession 
bill  attracted  wide  attention  and  favor- 
able comment  throughout  the  entire 
country.  So  satisfactory  was  his  course 
while  in  congress  that  he  was  unani- 
mously renominated  in  1886,  and  re- 
elected by  an  increased  majority,  run- 
ning about  five  hundred  votes  ahead  of 
the  state  ticket  in  his  own  county,  that 
of  Knox,  although  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  him  was  also  a resident  of  the 
same  county. 

Colonel  Cooper  has  ever  been  one  of 
the  leading  and  public  spirited  men  of 
Mt.  Vernon  and  Knox  county,  doing 
whatever  lay  in  ■*.  ‘ ^^er  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  all  material,  moral  and 
educational  interests.  As  an  official 
and  a citizen  his  vote  and  influence 
have  ever  been  on  the  side  of  law  and 
order.  As  a lawyer  he  enjoys  an  envi- 
able and  well-earned  reputation,  pos- 
sessing not  only  legal  acumen,  but 
brilliancy  as  an  advocate.  He  is  an 
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indefatigable  worker  and  a close  student, 
and  whenever  he  goes  into  a legal  con- 
test he  goes  fully  equipped  in  law  and 
facts,  which,  supplemented  by  earnest- 
ness, candor  and  an  effective  power  of 
speech,  generally  secures  him  the  vic- 
tory. His  practice  has  for  years  been 
very  extensive,  and  is  now  undoubtedly 
the  largest  of  any  in  Knox  county.  In 
his  practice,  as  in  his  personal  life,  Mr. 
Cooper  is  a man  of  the  highest  honor 
and  strictest  integrity,  and  he  is  true 
to  the  duties  of  every  relation  of  life, 
whether  public,  private  or  social. 
Genial,  full  of  that  kind  of  courage  that 


gives  confidence  without  aggression, 
generous  and  popular,  he  is  one  of  the 
best  known  and  best  liked  of  the  public 
men  of  his  section,  and  has  an  influence 
and  acquaintance  far  beyond  the  bounds 
of  his  home.  He  has  been  a Mason 
since  i860;  is  an  Odd  Fellow,  Knight 
of  Pythias,  and  a member  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic.  He  was  married 
on  January  8,  1864,  to  Miss  Eliza  Rus- 
sell, the  only  daughter  of  Dr.  John  W. 
Russell,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  dis- 
tinguished physicians  of  Ohio. 

Seelye  A.  Willson. 


WILLIAM  J.  GORDON. 


For  nearly  a third  of  a century  Will- 
iam J.  Gordon  held  a high  position 
among  the  wholesale  merchants  of 
Cleveland  and  the  west,  and  made  a 
mark  upon  that  formative  period  of  our 
city  that  will  long  endure.  Since  his 
retirement  from  active  business  in  1871, 
he  has  had  an  extended  influence  upon 
many  of  the  commercial  and  financial 
interests  of  this  section.  His  life  has 
been  a busy  one,  and  proves  in  a 
marked  manner  that  great  success 
comes  more  of,  ~ om  a fixed  purpose 
bravely  and  faithfully  carried  out,  than 
from  any  chance  of  happy  accident. 
Since  1839  ^as  been  a resident  of 
Cleveland,  and  during  that  period  has 
seen  many  wonderful  changes  not  only 
in  the  opening  and  developing  of  our 
country,  but  in  the  tides  of  commerce, 
the  modes  of  business  and  the  relations 


of  one  section  to  another  in  the  matters 
of  finance  and  trade.  He  is  yet  one  of 
the  moving  forces  of  business  life,  and 
an  idler  in  no  sense  of  the  word.  A 
glance  at  his  personal  origin  and  the 
means  by  which  he  has  attained  his 
high  success  in  life  cannot  be  amiss. 

The  family  from  which  Mr.  Gordon 
is  descended  possesses  a history  that 
runs  through  two  centuries  of  American 
life,  and  finds  its  root  in  the  hardy  soil 
of  Scotland,  at  a time  when  the  founda- 
tions of  this  great  western  empire  had 
hardly  been  laid.  The  earliest  ancestor 
of  whom  mention  need  be  made  in  this 
narrative  is  Thomas  Gordon,  who,  in 
1684,  brought  his  wife,  five  children  and 
seven  servants  across  the  ocean,  and 
settled  in  New  Jersey.  He  had  been  a 
man  of  power  and  influence,  who  was 
compelled  to  seek  a new  home  in  the 
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new  world  because  he  had  given  his  aid 
and  support  to  a cause  in  which  he  had 
held  a patriotic  faith.  He  was  a resi- 
dent of  Pitlochie,  Scotland,  and  a 
younger  brother  to  the  Laird  of  Stra- 
boch.  He  had  received  various  honors 
from  James  I,  to  whom  he  was  person- 
ally known,  but  to  whom  he  was  averse 
politically.  He  became  involved,  with 
others  of  the  Gordon  clan,  in  the  insur- 
rection of  1680,  and  as  a result  was 
compelled  to  emigrate  to  America.  He 
located  his  home  near  Perth  Amboy, 
New  Jersey.  The  first  two  years  of  his 
colonial  residence  were  marked  by 
misfortunes  of  the  most  bitter  character, 
death  taking  from  him  his  wife  and  all 
of  their  five  children.  At  a later  period 
he  married  Janet  Mudie,  daughter  of 
David  Mudie,  of  Aberdeen,  a merchant 
of  position  in  the  Scotch  colony  which 
had  been  planted  in  that  part  of  New 
Jersey  known  as  Scotch  Plains.  Three 
sons  and  two  daughters  were  born  to 
their  union. 

One  of  these  sons  was  Jonathan  Rhea 
Gordon,  who  was  born  in  Monmouth 
county,  in  1717.  He  was  married  to 
Margaret  Cole  on  December  6,  1748, 
and  died  on  August  1,  1800.  Seven 
children  were  born  to  them,  viz.,  Am- 
broze,  Brazilla,  Ezekiel,  Lydia,  Cath- 
arine, Elizabeth  and  Lewis.  The  son 
Ezekiel  was  born  July  3,  1754,  married 
Mary  Combs  on  June  24,  1784,  and  died 
February  7,  1830.  Four  children  were 
born  of  this  union,  viz.,  Jonathan,  Rhea, 
John  E.,  Sarah  and  Joseph  E.  Their 
eldest  son  Jonathan  Rhea  Gordon,  was 
born  on  March  16,  1785,  at  Freehold, 
New  Jersey,  on  the  home  farm  for  so 


many  years  in  possession  of  the  family, 
and  located  on  one  of  the  historic 
spots  of  America — the  battlefield  of 
Monmouth,  where  Washington,  in  1778, 
fell  upon  the  British  with  such  unrivalled 
valor. 

Jonathan  Rhea  Gordon  and  Jane  Con- 
over were  married  on  October  23,  1805. 
Ten  children  were  the  fruit  of  this  union, 
of  whom  William  J.  Gordon,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  was  sixth,  and  was  born 
on  September  30,  1818,  in  Monmouth 
county,  New  Jersey.  His  early  years 
were  spent  upon  his  father’s  farm,  and  he 
received  such  school  training  as  was  to  be 
had  in  the  neighborhood  and  at  Eliza- 
beth, and  acquired  those  habits  of  indus- 
try, honesty  and  directness  of  purpose 
that  have  been  among  his  prominent 
characteristics.  The  moral  and  mental 
tone  of  those  about  him  was  good,  and 
an  example  of  true  personal  worth  was 
furnished  in  each  of  his  direct  ancestors 
for  generations  back.  These  things  had 
an  influence  upon  his  early  years,  and 
helped  him  to  a right  and  manly  course 
when  compelled  to  meet  the  world  upon 
his  own  merits. 

The  death  of  his  father  on  May  13, 
1830,  and  of  his  mother  one  year  later, 
carried  him  upon  the  real  battlefield  of 
life  at  a period  when  most  boys  are  kept 
safely  in  the  shelter  of  school  and  home  ; 
and,  although  but  thirteen  years  of  age, 
in  September,  1831,  he  engaged  as  a 
clerk  in  the  employ  of  Jacob  McClane 
of  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  following  spring.  He 
then  spent  some  months  at  Old  Bridge, 
in  the  same  state,  and  in  the  fall  of  1832 
returned  to  Red  Bank  in  the  employ  of 
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the  firm  of  T.  & J.  W.  Moreford.  The 
spring  of  1833  saw  him  take  an  upward 
step  in  the  business  life  to  which  he  had 
decided  to  give  himself  and  for  which 
he  had  shown  a surprising  aptitude. 
This  was  an  engagement  with  the  whole- 
sale grocery  house  of  Lorton  & Combs 
of  New  York  City,  his  grandfather  hav- 
ing been  related  by  marriage  to  the 
junior  member  of  that  firm.  This  con- 
nection continued  until  the  year  1834, 
when  the  young  man  once  more  re- 
turned to  Red  Bank,  but  still  in  the  em- 
ploy of  Mr.  Combs,  who  had  formed  a 
partnership  with  his  brother  under  the 
firm  name  of  Thomas  E.  & A.  R. 
Combs. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  prices  paid 
for  service  in  those  days,  and  of  the 
moderate  beginning  of  Mr.  Gordon’s 
very  successful  business  career,  it  may 
be  remarked  in  passing  that  he  com- 
menced under  his  first  employers  at  the 
modest  sum  of  four  or  five  dollars  per 
month,  with  his  board  and  washing. 
All  that  he  received  while  in  New  York 
City  was  his  board,  his  chance  for 
learning  the  wholesale  business  being 
considered  an  offset  for  his  services. 
On  the  occasion  of  his  last  return  to 
Red  Bank  he  was  given  charge  not  only 
of  the  books  but  of  the  general  conduct 
of  the  business,  and  was  accordingly 
advanced  to  a salary  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  dollars  per  year  with  his 
board. 

His  time  was  divided  between  this 
engagement  and  a brief  venture  of  his 
own  in  the  line  of  storekeeping  at  a 
small  place  called  Cranberry,  New 
Jersey,  until  1836,  when,  realizing  the 


need  of  a larger  field  for  future  opera- 
tions, he  returned  to  New  York  City, 
this  time  in  the  employ  of  Charles  &: 
Robert  Warded,  a firm  of  old  and  well- 
known  wholesale  grocers.  The  period 
that  ensued  before  his  final  departure  to 
thejwest  was  one  of  great  business  activity 
and  served  as  a training  school,  whose 
good  effects  he  felt  all  through  his  after 
business  life.  A portion  of  the  time 
was  given  to  the  firm  last  named  and 
the  remainder  to  the  shipment  of  goods 
to  the  west  on  his  own  account,  selling 
them  to  the  trade  in  a wholesale  way. 
These  consignments  were  made  to 
Warren  and  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  and  other  points  in  the 
west.  Several  visits  were  made  during 
this  time  to  the  places  above  named, 
and  the  result  was  a determination  to 
cast  his  fortunes  with  those  of  a section 
of  the  country  that  he  felt  must  have  a 
marvelous  growth  in  the  future.  On 
one  of  these  visits,  made  in  1835,  he 
stopped  for  a brief  period  in  Cleveland, 
and  remembers  how  it  appeared  in  those 
formative  days  when  it  was  only  strug- 
gling out  of  villagehood  and  preparing, 
one  year  later,  to  don  the  dignity  and 
manners  of  a city.  He  has  been  heard 
describing  to  friends  the  old  Cleveland 
Hotel,  that  stood  where  the  Forest  City 
House  is  now  located,  at  the  corner  of 
Superior  street  and  the  Public  Square. 
He  was  its  guest,  and  was  at  that  time 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  Cleveland 
gave  all  the  signs  of  a sure  and  steady 
growth.  Before  making  a final  choice 
of  location,  he  paid  a visit  to  Detroit 
and  gave  it  also  a careful  examination. 
But  he  was  finally  led  to  give  Cleveland 
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the  preference.  Shipment  of  goods  to 
the  two  points  had  also  furnished  him 
a test  of  a practical  character,  with  the 
result  in  favor  of  Cleveland.  He  thought 
of  trying  Chicago,  but  finally  abandoned 
the  idea. 

Meanwhile,  his  first  venture  in  the 
west  as  a point  of  personal  location, 
was  made  at  Erie,  in  the  spring  of  1838. 
He  was  nearly  twenty  years  of  age, 
although  the  experience  he  had  gained, 
and  the  results  he  produced,  made  him 
older  in  knowledge  than  in  years.  He 
rented  a store  in  the  old  Perry  block, 
and  began  carefully  to  study  the  chan- 
ces offered  for  business  success  and 
growth.  The  result  was  the  final  choice 
of  Cleveland,  as  above  indicated.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  fall  of  1838,  he  leased 
from  John  Blair,  one  of  Cleveland’s 
pioneer  merchants,  a warehouse  on  the 
river,  of  which  he  was  to  take  possession 
the  following  spring. 

In  the  early  part  of  1839,  when  nearly 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  Mr.  Gordon 
took  his  position  among  the  business 
men  of  Cleveland.  It  was  at  a period 
when  the  city  was  beginning  to  emerge 
from  the  great  panic  of  1837,  and  giving 
signs  of  the  prosperous  growth  that 
afterwards  set  in.  The  young  man  gave 
himself  to  his  labors  with  close  appreci- 
ation and  all  the  energy  and  courage 
that  lay  within  him,  and  success  was 
naturally  certain  from  the  start.  He 
remained  in  that  location  for  a number 
of  years,  and  then  moved  into  the  brick 
block,  corner  of  River  and  St.  Clair 
streets,  gradually  extending  his  trade, 
and  becoming  known  as  one  of  the  live 
and  progressive  men  of  the  place.  In 


February,  1856,  he  formed  a partnership 
with  George  A.  Fellows,  of  New  York 
City,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
business  both  in  Cleveland  and  New 
York.  It  was  conducted  in  New  York 
under  the  firm  name  of  Gordon  & Fel- 
lows, and  at  this  point  under  the  firm 
name  of  W.  J.  Gordon  & Company, 
on  the  corner  of  St.  Clair  and  River 
streets,  where  they  remained  until  1857, 
when  a still  longer  step  upward  was 
made  by  the  occupancy  of  a new  block 
erected  for  them  by  George  M.  Atwater, 
on  the  corner  of  Superior  and  Merwin 
streets,  a point  at  that  time  the  choicest 
business  portion  of  Cleveland.  Their 
warehouse  was  the  largest  in  the  west, 
containing  some  two  and  a half  acres  of 
floor  space. 

Meanwhile  the  firms  above  named 
had  dissolved  on  February  1, 1857,  for 
the  purpose  of  reorganizing  with  even 
greater  power  of  capital  and  personal 
strength.  Solomon  D.  McMillan  was 
admitted  to  the  partnership,  the  Cleve- 
land house  becoming  known  as  Gordon, 
McMillan  & Company,  and  that  in 
New  York  as  Gordon,  Fellows  & Mc- 
Millan. The  subsequent  changes  in 
these  firms  can  be  briefly  told.  On 
March  6,  1865,  M.  R.  Cook  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  New  York  firm,  and  a few 
days  later  to  that  in  Cleveland,  but  there 
was  no  change  of  names  in  either  case. 
These  partnerships  were  dissolved  on 
February  1,  1869,  Mr.  McMillan  with- 
drawing from  the  New  York  firm.  On 
the  same  day  the  firm  of  Gordon,  Fel- 
lows & Company  was  formed  for  the 
New  York  house,  and  finally  dissolved 
on  August  21  of  the  same  year.  Gor- 
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don  & McMillan  of  Cleveland,  also 
commenced  on  February  i,  1869,  and 
remained  in  business  until  the  spring  of 
1871. 

The  above  bare  outline  of  the  history 
made  by  the  great  commercial  house 
of  which  Mr.  Gordon  was  for  so  many 
years  the  head,  gives  no  idea  of  its 
power  and  influence  in  the  business 
world  of  the  west.  It  stood  for  years 
at  the  head  of  the  wholesale  grocery 
trade  of  Cleveland,  doing  an  immense 
jobbing  business  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  Ohio  and  all  through  the  west. 
Its  reputation  for  business  ability  and 
financial  strength  was  fully  matched  by 
its  good  name  for  honesty  and  square 
dealing.  It  detracts  nothing  from  the 
honor  of  success  that  may  be  due  to 
others,  to  say  that  Mr.  Gordon  was  the 
head  of  the  establishment  in  fact  as  in 
name,  and  that  to  his  wise  and  watchful 
control  more  than  to  anything  else,  was 
due  the  great  success  that  the  business 
was  enabled  to  command.  As  has  been 
said  of  him  by  one  who  had  admiringly 
watched  his  business  life  and  methods  : 
“ He  believed  that  to  shrewdness  and 
persistence  all  things  are  possible. 
Men  of  large  business  acquaintance 
■were  sought  out  and  engaged  that  they 
might  aid  in  developing  the  business 
of  the  establishment.  As  these  with- 
drew to  establish  business  for  themselves, 
others  took  their  places.  It  is  a notice- 
able fact  that  no  house  sent  out  more 
young  men  who  achieved  success  for 
themselves,  and  that  success  was  un- 
doubtedly in  large  measure  due  to  the 
training  received  under  Mr.  Gordon. 
He  tolerated  no  sluggard  around  his 


establishment.  A hard  worker  himself, 
he  stimulated  those  around  him  to  hard 
work.  He  was  at  his  warehouse  with 
his  earliest  clerk,  and  left  it  with  the 
latest.  It  was  through  this  persistent 
energy  that  he  achieved  success  where 
others  might  have  failed.” 

While  Mr.  Gordon’s  chief  thought 
and  the  greater  portion  of  his  time  were 
given  to  the  business  house  he  had  built 
up,  he  was  able  to  have  a part  in  other 
enterprises  that  came  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  west  and  the  advance- 
ment and  extension  of  Cleveland’s  com- 
mercial influences.  He  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  opening  of  the  Lake 
Superior  iron  ore  region,  and  one  of  the 
active  forces  by  which  that  new  source 
of  industry  and  wealth  was  made  tribu- 
tary in  a large  degree  to  Cleveland, 
tie  paid  a visit  to  the  Lake  Superior 
region,  and  was  so  impressed  with  its 
possibilities  that  he  made  a large  invest- 
ment in  the  Cleveland  Iron  Mining 
company — a venture  that  justified  his 
faith  in  the  most  substantial  returns.  In 
February,  1856,  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  that  company,  and  held  that 
position  by  successive  elections  until 
1865,  when  he  decided  to  visit  Europe 
for  an  indefinite  time.  He  was  an  ac- 
tive worker  in  behalf  of  the  Cleveland 
company  during  his  entire  connection 
with  it,  and  had  a large  influence  in 
making  it  the  great  success  it  proved  to 
be.  In  the  fall  of  1853  he,  with  Mr. 
Samuel  Kimball  of  the  Jackson  com- 
pany, shipped  over  a tram  railway  just 
then  completed,  the  first  car  load  of 
iron  ore  sent  by  rail  from  the  iron  mines 
of  that  region. 
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Mr.  Gordon  has  also,  through  his  per- 
sonal connection  or  the  use  of  his  cap- 
ital, touched  the  business  life  of  Cleve- 
land at  many  other  points,  only  a few  of 
which  enterprises  can  be  mentioned  here. 
In  company  with  Mr,  John  H. Gorham,  he 
founded  the  first  manufactory  in  Cleve- 
land for  the  making  of  wooden  ware. 
The  establishment  they  created  was 
afterwards  the  well-known  factory  of 
Bousefield  & Poole,  Mr.  Bousefield  hav- 
ing at  first  been  their  superintendent* 
and  then  their  successor  by  purchase. 
Messrs.  Gordon  & Gorham  were  led 
to  this  venture  by  the  fact  that  all  the 
wooden  ware  that  had  been  previously 
used  or  sold  here  was  brought  from  the 
east,  an  order  of  things  they  were  de- 
termined should  no  longer  exist.  Their 
purpose  was  fully  realized,  as  importa- 
tion of  wooden  ware  from  New  England 
practically  ceased. 

Through  advances  made  from  time  to 
time,  Mr.  Gordon  also  became  inter- 
ested in  the  Non-explosive  Lamp  works. 
That  establishment  was  for  a long  time 
one  of  the  busiest  in  Cleveland,  fur- 
nishing work  to  many  and  adding  con- 
siderable to  the  manufacturing  trade  of 
the  place.  One  enterprise,  or  rather 
series  of  enterprises,  which  he  origi- 
nated, and  which  a liberal  use  of  his 
capital  made  possible,  did  much  for  the 
beautifying  of  portions  of  Cleveland, 
and  placed  the  chance  of  purchasing 
homes  within  the  reach  of  many  who 
might  otherwise  have  been  unable  to 
compass  that  end.  He  purchased  a 
considerable  tract  of  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  Willson  avenue  and  Kennard  street, 
and  established  Arlington  street  and 


Arlington  court  through  it,  and  erected 
a number  of  beautiful  and  comfortable 
homes,  fitted  up  with  all  the  modern 
conveniences  and  improvements.  These 
were  mostly  sold  on  monthly  payments, 
and  at  very  moderate  figures,  so  that 
many  were  enabled  to  purchase  their 
own  homes  at  a very  small  advance  over 
what  they  would  otherwise  have  paid 
for  rent.  The  investment,  therefore, 
became  not  only  a means  of  securing  a 
home,  but  an  incentive  for  saving  to 
many  who  needed  only  such  suggestion 
as  a purchase  of  this  character  afforded. 
In  addition  to  the  allotment  spoken  of 
above,  Mr.  Gordon  made  one  on  the 
West  Side,  and  in  this  way  has  added  a 
great  number  of  desirable  homes  to  the 
material  growth  of  Cleveland.  For 
these  buildings  he  secured  the  services 
of  the  best  architects,  and  was  among 
the  first  to  show  the  people  of  Cleve- 
land that  beauty  of  design  and  finish 
was  possible  in  houses  of  moderate  cost, 
as  well  as  in  costlier  and  more  imposing 
structures. 

Some  forty  years  ago  Mr.  Gordon 
was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Com- 
mercial Mutual  Insurance  Company  of 
Cleveland  and  served  as  one  of  its  vice- 
presidents.  The  company  was  very 
successful  until  the  great  fire  at  Chi- 
cago, in  1871.  Immediately  following 
this  great  and  discouraging  disaster,  he 
rendered  vital  aid  in  establishing  the 
Mercantile  Insurance  company  of  this 
city,  and  has  ever  since  acted  as  the 
president  of  this  very  prosperous  and 
reputable  concern. 

But  the  chief  material  addition  to 
Cleveland’s  beauty  and  attractiveness 
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with  which  Mr.  Gordon’s  name  is  most 
strongly  allied,  and  by  which  he  will 
be  the  longest  remembered,  is  the  mag- 
nificent “ Gordon  Park,”  located  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  in  Glenville, 
just  east  of  the  city’s  limits.  It  is  one 
of  the  choicest  combinations  of  natural 
beauty  and  artistic  skill  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  America,  and  is  remarka- 
ble for  the  manner  in  which  nature  and 
art  have  been  made  to  work  together 
and  fit  into  each  other.  Mr.  Gordon’s 
attention  was  first  turned  to  the  beauty 
and  natural  attractions  of  that  portion 
of  the  lake  front  as  early  as  1865.  The 
result  was  the  purchase,  at  that  date 
and  at  later  periods,  of  land  to  the  ex- 
tent of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
acres,  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  which 
have  been  already  improved  as  a park. 
When  he  fully  decided  to  lay  out  and 
adorn  this  tract,  he  gave  to  it  all  that 
money  could  purchase  or  skill  direct. 
The  best  landscape  architects  were  en- 
gaged. Large  forces  of  men  were  set  at 
work.  The  personal  observations  made 
by  Mr.  Gordon  while  abroad,  among 
the  public  and  private  parks  of  Eng- 
land and  the  continent,  were  made  trib- 
utary to  the  enterprise,  and  no  point 
was  left  untouched  that  could  con- 
tribute anything  of  adornment  or  beauty. 
Mr.  Gordon’s  connection  with  this  beau- 
tiful creation  by  no  means  ended  with 
the  purchase  of  the  land  and  the  fur- 
nishing of  means  for  its  improvement. 
The  plans  to  which  those  in  personal 
charge  have  worked  were  mostly  his, 
and  he  has  given  a close  and  interested 
attention  to  the  carrying  out  of  all  the 
details.  To  a natural  taste  of  the  most 


artistic  character  he  has  added  a degree 
of  study  and  observation  that  is  seldom 
possible  to  one  so  closely  engaged  in 
business  affairs,  and  the  fruits  thereof 
have  been  scattered  all  over  Gordon 
park.  He  has  given  close  attention 
even  to  the  most  minute  details,  and  no 
amount  of  labor,  of  arranging  and  rear- 
ranging, of  construction  and  reconstruc- 
tion, has  been  too  great  to  arrive  at  a 
material  production  of  the  idea  he  had 
in  mind.  With  this  fact  remembered, 
the  park  becomes  a monument  to  its 
founder  in  more  senses  than  one. 

Several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
have  already  been  spent,  exclusive  of 
the  purchase  money  or  interest,  and 
much  more  will  be  needed  to  execute  his 
plans  for  its  further  improvement.  Over 
sixty  thousand  tons  of  stone  have  already 
been  used  for  the  protection  of  the  lake 
front,  and  from  thirty  to  fifty  thousand 
tons  more  will  be  needed  to  complete 
it  and  a sea  wall  for  a road,  of  over  a 
half  a mile  in  length,  on  the  lake  front, 
to  connect  with  a new  and  more  attrac- 
tive entrance  from  St.  Clair  street. 
Space  will  permit  of  no  detailed 
description  of  Gordon  park  and  none 
will  be  attempted.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  on  the  designated  days  when  the 
public  is  admitted,  a constant  stream 
of  visitors  may  be  seen  in  the  grounds, 
while  strangers  in  the  city  are  not  con- 
sidered to  have  been  hospitably  enter- 
tained without  a view  of  Gordon  park. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  the  park 
without  reference  to  the  unique  and 
artistic  residence  that  has  naturally 
grown  as  a part  of  it,  and  that  cannot 
be  counted  least  among  its  attractions. 
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No  study  by  artist  or  architect  could 
have  produced  a home  more  beautiful 
or  astonishing  than  this  which  was 
evolved,  so  to  speak,  out  of  the  exigen- 
cies and  suggestions  of  circumstances. 
When  the  park  improvements  were  com- 
menced, a rough  barn-board  “shanty  ” 
was  erected  for  the  use  of  the  laborers, 
and  afterwards  removed  to  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  grounds,  to  be  occupied 
by  servants,  for  the  convenience  of  Mr. 
Gordon’s  family  and  friends  when  they 
might  drive  out  from  the  city.  But  some 
ten  years  ago  Mr.  Gordon  decided  to 
utilize  it  as  a temporary  residence — 
making,  however,  additions  of  the  same 
rude  character,  from  time  to  time,  as 
occasion  demanded,  and  by  the  free  use 
of  awnings,  vines,  and  other  devices,  it 
was  rendered  so  comfortable  and  home- 
like that  Mr.  Gordon  has  been  content 
to  continue  its  use.  It  has  been  sur- 
rounded with  similar  structures  for 
horses,  carriages,  laundry,  and  other 
special  uses  ; while  its  entire  interior 
has  been  fitted  up  with  a degree  of  ele- 
gance and  luxury  in  strange  contrast 
with  the  rude  exterior.  Supplied  with 
a rich  library,  and  filled  with  marbles, 
bronzes,  mosaics,  paintings,  etchings, 
indeed  with  gems  of  rare  and  varied 
art,  that  he  has  gathered  in  his  travels 
about  the  world,  supplying  all  that 
culture  and  taste  could  demand,  it 
constitutes  a home  that  could  not  but 
win  the  affectionate  attachment  of  any 
one,  and  tend  to  destroy  the  desire  for 
a modern  mansion. 

Mr.  Gordon  has,  in  these  later  years, 
become  known  throughout  the  entire 
land  as  the  owner  of  one  of  the  largest 


and  finest  stables  of  horses  in  this  coun- 
try, and  a visit  to  his  stables  on  what 
was  once  the  Northern  Ohio  Fair 
grounds  would  prove  the  solid  founda- 
tion there  is  for  that  reputation.  His 
ownership  of  so  much  valuable  stock  of 
this  character  results  from  no  expecta- 
tion of  profit,  but  has  grown  from  his 
liking  for  good  horses  and  the  use  made 
of  them  as  a matter  of  personal  pleas- 
ure and  health.  From  the  days  of  his 
early  manhood  Mr.  Gordon  has  always 
kept  for  family  and  personal  use  the 
best  class  of  carriage  and  road  horses 
that  could  be  conveniently  found.  But 
the  failure  of  his  health  some  years  ago 
decided  him  to  test  the  beneficial  influ- 
ence of  taking  long  rides  daily  in  the 
open  air,  and  as  it  was  also  important  to 
his  object  that  these  rides  should  be 
rendered  as  interesting  and  agreeable 
as  possible,  and  having  been  fortunate 
in  securing  several  of  the  fastest  trotters 
in  the  country,  and  deeming  the  turf 
the  best  school  to  educate  them  and 
determine  their  merits,  he  naturally  be- 
gan to  take  more  interest  in  the  turf  and 
in  racing  animals  than  formerly — both 
as  a diversion  and  with  a view  of  being 
able  to  select  judiciously  the  best  road- 
sters to  be  found  for  his  purpose.  Feel- 
ing confident  that  his  health  was  being 
benefited  from  their  use,  his  interest 
in  that  line  naturally  increased.  One 
purchase  led  to  another,  and  so  the 
well  filled  stables  of  to-day  are  the  re- 
sult. Mr.  Gordon  is  of  the  belief  that 
judicious  track-training  and  racing  on 
different  courses  are  essential  to  the 
greatest  improvement  and  speed  of 
which  the  trotting  horse  is  capable, 
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and  in  consequence  has  allowed  his 
horses  to  take  part  in  races,  but  no  man 
is  more  earnest  than  he  in  condemning 
any  evil  practices  that  may  have  grown 
up  in  connection  with  the  race  track. 

Among  the  valuable  and  famous 
horses  owned  by  Mr.  Gordon  in  the 
past  or  present  may  be  named  Cling- 
stone, William  H.,  Largesse,  Clemmie 
G.,  Mambrino  Sparkle,  Nobby,  Guy, 
Croxie,  Leontine,  Rysdyk,  Gretchen, 
Carry  Berry  Hill,  Fanchon,  with  several 
others,  including  choice  trotting-bred 
brood  mares,  with  their  colts  aggregat- 
ing fully  seventy-five  or  eighty  head, 
and  involving  an  outlay  of  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  several  of  them  having 
cost  from  five  to  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars each,  and  he  has  refused  an  offer 
of  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  one,  and 
twenty  thousand  for  another. 

Mr.  Gordon,  in  the  work  upon  his 
park,  in  his  stables,  greenhouses,  etc., 
probably  employs  an  average  of  a 
hundred  men,  who,  with  their  families, 
make  a large  colony,  involving  a 
monthly  distribution  of  several  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Mr.  Gordon  has  been  so  thoroughly  a 
business  man  that  he  has  seldom  had 
time  for  politics,  and  certainly  has  had 
no  taste  for  the  strife  and  diplomacy  of 
practical  political  life.  From  this  it 
must  not  be  judged  that  he  takes  no  in- 
terest in  the  current  events  of  national, 
state  and  municipal  life,  the  currents  of 
which  he  watches  with  the  most  absorb- 
ing interest  and  intelligent  appreciation. 
He  has  ever  been  a Democrat  of  the 
old-fashioned  kind,  commencing  life 


with  a steady  distrust  of  the  United 
States  bank,  and  opposing  all  measures 
that  he  did  not  believe  to  be  in  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  and 
for  the  good  of  the  people.  He  has 
decided  convictions  in  favor  of  the  great- 
est practicable  freedom  of  trade,  and 
an  opposition  of  the  most  pronounced 
character  to  any  legislation  tending  to 
impose  burdens  on  the  many  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few.  His  political  faith  is 
no  mere  acceptance  of  party  platforms 
or  party  leaders,  but  is  based  upon 
knowledge  that  he  has  obtained  by  great 
experience  in  the  business  world.  He 
is  staunch  in  his  beliefs  when  once 
formed,  but  respects  the  right  of  belief 
on  the  part  of  those  who  do  not  agree 
with  his  conclusions.  He  has  been  im- 
portuned on  many  occasions  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  of  Cleveland  and  Cuyahoga 
county  to  allow  the  use  of  his  name  in 
connection  with  important  offices,  but 
has  ever  declined.  The  only  office  he 
has  consented  to  hold  was  a member^- 
ship  of  the  city  council  as  trustee  from 
the  Third  ward  in  1848  and  again  in 
1:853.  While  there  he  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  claims,  and 
also  on  the  committee  on  water  works. 
The  position  last  named  was  one  of 
unusual  importance,  as  it  was  at  a time 
when  Cleveland  was  endeavoring  to 
furnish  herself  with  a free  and  full  use  of 
the  supply  that  nature  had  provided  at 
her  very  door.  Mr.  Gordoh  had  been 
compelled  to  study  the  water  question 
somewhat,  through  difficulies  met  in 
furnishing  that  needed  for  his  home  use, 
and  he  was  competent  to  aid  in  solving 
the  question  facing  the  city.  He  was  of 
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considerable  service  in  that  direction, 
and  it  was  by  his  individual  investigation 
and  suggestion  that  attention  was  first 
called  to  the  west  side  as  affording  the 
highest  point  for  the  location  of  the  res- 
ervoir, and  the  advantages  of  obtaining 
purer  water  above  the  flow  of.  the  river, 
and  in  directing  attention  to  the  point 
at  which  it  finally  was  built ; which 
afterwards  was  the  controlling  influence 
that  brought  about  the  consolidation  of 
Ohio  City  with  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Gordon  was  married  on  May 
25,  1843,  to  Miss  Charlotte  Gertrude 
Champlin,  daughter  of  William  How- 
ard Champlin.  Four  children  were 
born  to  them,  two  of  whom  died  in  in- 
fancy. Their  daughter,  Georgiana,  a 
young  lady  of  unusual  beauty  and  cul- 
ture, was  married  on  November  5, 1873, 
to  Viscount  Alphonso  Vilain  XIIII.  of 
Belgium.  She  died  in  Brussels,  January 
9,  1876,  without  issue.  Their  only 
son,  Charles  Gordon,  was  married  on 
June  15,  1871,  to  Miss  Mary  Augusta 
Smythe,  daughter  of  Henry  A.  Srnythe 
of  New  York  City.  Of  this  union  seven 
children  have  been  born,  five  of  whom 
are  boys,  and  all  are  living. 

Mr.  Gordon’s  life  has  been  a very 
busy  one,  and  the  large  material  results 
he  has  produced  have  been  the  legiti- 
mate fruits  of  his  business  genius, 
industry  and  skill  in  adapting  his 
commercial  lines  to  the  needs  of  the 
community  of  which  he  was  a part. 
Commencing  for  himself  at  a period  of 
early  boyhood,  he  was  doing  a man’s 
share  among  men  long  before  reaching 
the  legal  estate  of  manhood,  and  that 
application  of  his  early  days  was  kept 


up  without  cessation  until  his  final  re- 
tirement in  1871.  Since  that  date  he 
has  kept  personal  charge  of  his  many 
and  varied  interests,  and  still  spends 
hours  each  day  in  looking  after  his  bus- 
iness affairs.  He  is,  in  the  largest  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  a self-made  man.  A 
little  less  than  three  hundred  dollars 
from  his  father’s  estate  and  as  much 
more  from  his  grandfather’s,  was  all  the 
financial  help  he  ever  received  from  out- 
side sources.  Those  sums  came  at  a 
time  when  he  could  appreciate  their  full 
value,  falling  to  him  early  in  life  and 
giving  him  something  to  depend  upon 
when  out  of  other  income  during  the 
changes  of  the  early  days.  He  never 
faced  the  hard  and  pitiful  poverty  to 
which  some  of  our  successful  men  were 
born,  but  was  left  so  nearly  to  his  own 
resources  at  a tender  age,  as  to  merit 
the  full  and  complete  honor  of  the  high 
reputation  he  has  won  in  the  commer- 
cial and  financial  world. 

Mr.  Gordon  has  found  time  for  sev- 
eral visits  to  Europe,  and  in  travel  and 
reading  has  kept  himself  fully  abreast 
with  the  best  thought  and  culture  of  the 
world.  A pleasing  conversationalist, 
his  thoughts  are  expressed  with  the 
terseness  of  a man  of  business,  and 
enriched  with  the  fruits  of  long  exper- 
ience and  observation.  Quiet  and 
modest  in  address  and  demeanor,  he  is 
one  of  the  most  approachable  of  men, 
and  treats  all  with  a courtesy  that  takes 
no  note  as  to  whether  he  is  addressed 
by  rich  or  poor,  or  of  high  or  low  estate. 
Careful,  and  of  an  exact  method  in  all 
matters  of  business,  he  is  generous  and 
open-hearted,  ready  to  give  to  any 
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cause  that  meets  the  approval  of  his 
judgment,  and  has  a substantial  sym- 
pathy for  any  story  of  real  distress. 
During  his  long  business  career  he  has 
been  the  means  of  helping  many  young 
men  to  a start  in  life,  and  it  has  ever 
been  a pleasure  to  him  to  show  others 
the  causes  that  led  to  his  own  business 
success.  He  is  a commoner  of  the 
most  democratic  type  in  his  treatment 
of  those  about  him,  possessing  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  those  in  his  em- 
ploy, and  never  arrogating  to  himself 
one  right  or  privilege  that  he  does 
not  believe  to  be  the  heritage  of  all. 
His  reputation  for  high-minded  in- 
tegrity is  such  that  no  word  has  ever 
been  breathed  against  it,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  this  governing  principle 
has  induced  him  to  always  refuse  par- 
ticipation in  enterprises  of  a questiona- 
ble character,  no  matter  how  profitable 
the  promise,  he  being  unwilling  to  be 
the  possessor  of  means  that  came  by 
wrong  to  others,  and  giving  no  value  to 
wealth  that  was  mixed  with  dishonest 
gains. 


The  healthful  out-door  exercise,  tem- 
perance and  moderation  of  his  daily 
life,  have  kept  Mr.  Gordon  far  younger 
than  his  years,  and  the  stranger  who 
might  now  meet  him  in  social  or  busi- 
ness life  would  never  imagine  that  he 
had  been  of  the  pioneer  merchants  of 
Cleveland,  and  had  passed  so  many 
years  of  severe  labor.  And  the  great 
usefulness  of  that  past  is  continued  in 
the  present.  Enjoying  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  all  who  know  him,  and 
the  affectionate  regard  of  those  who 
know  him  best ; doing  good  in  many 
quiet  ways ; counseling  with  others 
as  they  ask  it,  out  of  the  stores  of  his 
ripe  experience ; sharing  with  others 
the  results  of  his  industry  and  years  of 
toil ; he  can  indeed  look  back  upon  a 
life  that  has  made  a beneficial  mark 
upon  the  world  and  furnished  an  exam- 
ple of  industry,  honesty,  courage,  and 
high-minded  character  that  the  young 
men  of  this  generation  can  emulate  with 
benefit  to  themselves  and  their  country. 

J.  H.  Kennedy. 


HORACE  GILLETTE  CLEVELAND. 


The  life  of  Horace  Gillette  Cleveland 
has  been  one  of  unceasing  business  ac- 
tivity, and  the  greatest  portion  of  it  has 
been  identified  with  the  wonderful 
growth  and  expansion  of  the  city  of 
Cleveland.  He  was  born  January  3, 
1832,  at  Winchester,  Litchfield  county, 
Connecticut,  and  was  the  youngest  son 
of  eleven  children.  His  father,  Oren 


Cleveland,  being  a man  of  good  educa- 
tion and  fine  literary  taste,  devoted 
many  years  of  his  life  to  teaching,  at 
the  same  time  cultivating  a farm.  Moses 
Cleveland,  from  whom  this  branch  of 
the  family  descended,  came  over  from 
Ipswich,  England,  about  1640,  and  set- 
tled in  Woburn,  Massachusetts;  his  son 
Samuel  settled  in  Connecticut  in  1693. 
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Oren  Cleveland,  the  father  of  Horace, 
removed  his  family  to  Ohio  in  1839,  and 
settled  in  Geauga  county. 

Although  raised  on  a farm,  and  at- 
tending district  schools  in  the  winter, 
young  Cleveland  early  manifested  a 
strong  disposition  toward  business  life. 
After  he  was  seventeen  he  worked  for  a 
couple  of  years  as  a carpenter  and 
joiner,  becoming  well  versed  in  the  use  of 
tools,  and  waiting,  meanwhile,  for  some 
opportunity  to  begin  a mercantile  career. 
When  nineteen  years  of  age  he  entered 
the  store  of  Kile,  Wilkins  & Company, 
at  Huntsburgh,  where  he  remained  as 
general  clerk  for  about  a year.  De- 
termined to  broaden  his  business  edu- 
cation, he  came  to  Cleveland  in  1852 
and  entered  a mercantile  college  for  the 
purpose  of  perfecting  himself  in  book- 
keeping, and  at  the  end  of  a few  weeks 
he  had  so  thoroughly  mastered  the 
science  that  he  was  offered  the  position 
of  tutor  in  the  college,  but  declined, 
wishing  to  connect  himself  more  ac- 
tively with  the  business  of  the  city. 

Immediately  on  leaving  college  he 
engaged  as  bookkeeper  with  Mr.  A.  M. 
Beebe,  at  that  time  doing  a large  and 
profitable  business  on  Bank  street.  He 
remained  with  Mr.  Beebe  about  a year, 
and  then  was  employed  in  the  Forest 
City  Bank,  organized  under  the  free  bank- 
ing law  of  Ohio.  At  the  end  of  about  a 
year  he  was  prostrated  by  a severe  and 
lingering  illness,  which  necessitated  his 
resignation,  much  to  the  regret  of  the 
officers  of  the  institution,  for  his  clerical 
abilities  were  of  a high  order,  and, 
joined  to  a uniformly  courteous  deport- 
ment, made  him  a general  favorite. 


After  his  restoration  to  health,  he  was 
employed  for  a short  time  by  the  Bank 
of  Geauga,  at  Painesville,  where  his 
skill  as  an  accountant  was  called  into 
requisition  in  examining,  writing  up  and 
balancing  books  and  accounts  that  had 
been  neglected  for  many  years.  This 
service  done,  he  returned  to  Cleveland, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1855  entered  the 
well-known  wholesale  hardware  store  of 
George  Worthington  & Co.,  then  on  the 
corner  of  Water  and  Superior  streets, 
the  present  site  of  the  National  Bank 
building.  He  was  the  bookkeeper  and 
chief  clerk  of  this  enterprising  and  very 
successful  business  house  for  nearly  ten 
years.  These  were  years  of  close  ap- 
plication, and  taxed  to  the  utmost  a 
constitution  not  naturally  robust;  yet 
the  experience  was  of  great  advantage, 
for  by  it  he  was  being  educated  for  the 
more  responsible  duties  the  years  were 
to  bring  to  him. 

In  the  fall  of  1864  he  formed  a co- 
partnership with  Joseph  H.  Brown, 
Richard  Brown,  Thomas  Brown  and 
William  Bonnell,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
under  the  name  of  Cleveland,  Brown  & 
Company,  and  opened  a large  iron  and 
steel  warehouse  at  Nos.  25  to  31  Merwin 
street,  making  heavy  hardware  a spec- 
ialty. They  imported  largely  of  Swed- 
ish iron,  English  steel,  etc.  Under  Mr. 
Cleveland’s  energetic  and  capable  man- 
agement, their  business  operations 
reached  an  average  of  two  millions  per 
annum,  and  their  trade  extended 
throughout  Northern  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Michigan  and  the  upper  lakes,  and,  in 
some  lines  of  goods,  as  far  east  as  Bos- 
ton. The  reputation  of  the  house  for 
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enterprise  and  honorable  dealing  was 
thoroughly  established.  There  have 
been  several  changes  of  partners  during 
the  twenty-two  years  of  its  existence,  the 
present  firm  consisting  of  H.  G.  Cleve- 
land, Richard  Brown,  Peter  M.  Hitch- 
cock, Aaron  M.  Wilcox  and  Martyn 
Bonnell. 

In  1870  Mr.  Cleveland  was  elected 
president  of  the  Painesville  & Youngs- 
town railroad,  a narrow-gauge  running 
from  Fairport,  on  the  lake,  to  Youngs- 
town, built  for  the  special  purpose  of 
transporting  iron  ore  from  the  lake  to 
the  extensive  ironworks  at  Youngstown, 
and  coal  from  that  region  to  the  lake, 
being  under  the  control  of  parties  en- 
gaged in  these  interests.  After  about  a 
year  he  resigned,  on  account  of  the  in- 
creasing demands  of  his  regular  busi- 
ness. 

Exemplary  in  all  transactions,  whether 
of  a public  or  private  character,  an  ac- 
tive, earnest  man,  with  a keen  insight 
into  the  multiplied  details  of  such  a life, 
and  with  rare  judgment  to  meet  them, 
he  is  the  recognized  head  of  one  of  Cleve- 
land’s most  enterprising  and  substantial 
commercial  houses.  In  politics  he  is  a 
conservative  Republican.  He  is  thor- 
oughly patriotic,  and  heartily  supported 
the  war,  giving  liberally  to  all  those 
charitable  enterprises  that  grew  out  of 
the  struggle.  He  was  for  two  years  in  the 
city  council  and  rendered  valuable  ser- 
vice on  the  finance  committee.  He  is  a 
communicant  in  the  Episcopal  church, 
uniting  with  Grace  church  about  twen- 
ty-one years  ago.  He  engages  actively 
in  its  Christian  work,  cheerfully  giving 
of  his  time  and  money  to  its  advance- 


ment ; indeed,  all  worthy  charitable 
objects  find  in  him  a friend.  He  is  a 
warden  of  Grace  church,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  was  one  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  diocese.  He  was  married 
to  Miss  Anna  Maria  Knapp  of  Danbury, 
Connecticut,  in  1853.  They  have  three 
children,  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 
Mrs.  Cleveland  died  in  January,  1886, 
greatly  lamented. 

We  cannot  more  appropriately  close 
this  necessarily  inadequate  sketch  than 
by  appending  the  following  deserved 
tribute  from  the  pen  of  Judge  C.  C. 
Baldwin : 

When  I first  knew  Horace  G.  Cleveland  he  was  a 
clerk  in  the  employ  of  George  Worthington  & Com- 
pany, a leading  and  strong  hardware  firm.  His  safe 
and  solid  business  character  made  him  much  trusted 
by  them.  His  character  and  ability,  I suppose, 
caused  him  to  be  selected  by  the  large  house  of 
Brown,  Bonnell  & Company  to  represent  their  iron, 
the  firm  being  Cieveland,  Brown  & Company.  In  all 
the  revolutions  of  the  iron  trade,  and  in  the  midst  of 
litigation  and  misfortune  to  the  firm  of  Brown,  Bon- 
nell & Company,  the  business  of  the  firm  of  Cleve- 
land, Brown  & Company  justified  the  very  wise  se- 
lection of  Mr.  Cleveland.  I regard  him  as  a man  of 
very  exceptional  ability.  I have  met  him  in  various 
positions  and  places  to  test  his  character.  His  mind 
is  acute,  quick  and  very  active  in  its  knowledge  and 
in  conclusions.  He  is  energetic,  but  not  rash. 
Many  men  achieve  business  success  and  large  re- 
sources by  the  accident  of  being  in  a channel  of 
profit  or  by  running  risk.  His  is  the  higher  type  of 
business  talent — an  accurate  [knowledge  of  business 
aiffairs  and  logical,  safe  reasoning  therein , leading  to 
safe  and  profitable  conclusions,  so  that  one  may  be 
sure  his  business  will  be  conducted  to  success  and 
with  profit,  and  at  the  same  time  wisely  and 
prudently.  In  the  very  large  business  interest  and 
capital  owned  and  conducted  by  the  firm  of  which 
he  is  the  head,  this  is  of  the  highest  importance.  It 
is  often  much  easier  to  acquire  money  than  to  safely 
keep  it.  Whether  as  iron  merchant,  manufacturer, 
bank  president  or  conducting  a railroad,  his  mind 
applied  to  the  business  would  be  sure  to  make  him 
well  known  and  respected  by  all  he  might  meet. 
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Mr.  Cleveland  has  not  only  this  character  in  his 
business  life  but  he  is  a gentleman  of  wide  culture 
besides.  He  is  a man  of  much  general  and  literary 
intelligence.  His  interest  in  literature  he  has  shown 
by  various  literary  enterprises,  and  his  general  intelli- 
gence is  made  useful  not  only  for  private  ends  but 
also  for  wise  public  enterprises.  His  intellectual 
character  impresses  strongly  those  who  meet  him. 
Quiet,  but  not  reserved,  genial  in  manner,  bright  of 
face,  quick  of  perception,  always  ready,  but  not  too 
ready,  to  impart  knowledge  or  judgment  in  general 
conversation,  or  in  meetings  of  private  or  public 
business,  he  seems  to  be  possessed  of  great  force. 
He  is  quick,  terse  in  speech,  logical  and  accurate, 
but  appreciative  of  others’  views , and  not  censorious 


as  such  minds  are  apt  to  be.  Criticism  i>  cheap  and 
easy,  but  his  social  intercourse  is  very  free  from  it. 
A prominent  feature  is  the  force  and  strength  which 
he  carries  with  such  certainty  of  being  accurate. 
Very  few  men  are  as  well  calculated  as  he  to  lead 
safely,  and  few  inspire  such  confidence.  It  hardly 
seems  necessary  • for  me  to  speak  of  the  very  high 
reputation  he  has  for  integrity  and  Christian  charac- 
ter. His  instincts  seem  always  for  the  best,  and  his 
labors  not  lavish  but  wisely  unselfish.  He  has  that 
even  poise  of  character  possessed  by  very  few  indeed 
— a happy  possession.  He  seems  to  make  a most 
wise  use  of  life  and  is  its  master. 

Wilson  M.  Day. 


COLONEL  WILLIAM  P.  THOMPSON. 


Colonel  William  P.  Thompson  is  a 
Virginian  by  birth,  an  Ohioan  by  adop- 
tion, and  a cosmopolitan  by  nature. 
Virginia,  as  the  state  of  his  nativity,  has 
ever  challenged  his  intensest  love  and 
devotion.  Ohio,  the  scene  of  his  great- 
est business  triumphs, ' has  given  him 
friends  and  admirers  without  number, 
and  in  return  he  has  presented  her  the 
best  that  is  in  him  of  public  spirit  and 
far-reaching  business  sagacity.  For  all 
that,  his  acquaintance  is  too  wide,  his 
patriotism  too  deep  to  be  confined 
within  state  bounds  ; and  his  friends 
may  justly  claim  for  him  those  broader 
attainments  in  practical  statesmanship 
which  mark  the  true  lover  of  his  coun- 
try. 

Unjustly,  perhaps,  Colonel  Thompson 
is  best  known  in  Ohio  as  a politician. 
That  he  is  a politician  of  the  keenest 
insight  and  the  wisest  generalship,  even 


his  political  opponents  will  readily  con- 
cede. But  he  is  more  than  that. 

While  he  is  a party  man  and  an 
earnest  believer  in  the  principles  of  the 
Democratic  party,  he  is  almost  entirely 
without  partisanship,  never  carrying 
political  questions  into  his  business  or 
social  relations,  firmly  believing  that  the 
perpetuity  of  Republican  institutions  is 
best  secured  by  having  two  powerful 
parties  covering  all  political  questions 
incident  to  government  and  so  equally 
divided  that  errors  and  misconduct  on 
the  part  of  one  are  readily  remedied  by 
the  accession  to  power  of  the  other 
party,  always  conceding  that  there  are 
two  sides  to  all  governmental  questions 
and  that  from  the  clash  of  opinions, 
kindly  expressed  from  those  opposed, 
the  best  good  can  be  obtained.  Moder- 
ate and  conservative  in  his  views,  he  is 
not  readily  tempted  to  extremes  of 
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opinion;  conscious  of  the  honesty  of 
his  own  convictions,  he  frankly  con- 
cedes to  those  in  opposition  the  same 
purity  of  thought  and  right  of  action 
which  he  claims  for  himself. 

Colonel  Thompson  was  trained  to 
political  life.  Born  in  Wheeling  (then), 
Virginia,  January  7,  1837,  his  earliest 
associations  were  with  the  distinguished 
men  who  then  led  the  political  move- 
ments of  the  day.  His  father,  Judge 
George  W.  Thompson,  came  of  sturdy 
Irish  stock,  and,  though  born  in  Virgin- 
ia, was  reared  in  Ohio.  Long  in  public 
life,  he  never  swerved  from  his  allegi- 
ance to  the  Democratic  party,  even 
when,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Whig  aristoc- 
racy rule,  to  be  a Democrat  was  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  being  a demagogue.  In 
1850  he  was  elected  to  represent  the 
Wheeling  district  in  congress,  but 
resigned  in  1852  to  occupy  a seat  on  the 
bench  of  the  circuit  court  of  Virginia. 
After  serving  the  full  term  of  eight  years, 
he  was  reelected  for  a similar  term,  but, 
in  1861  was  deprived  of  his  office  under 
the  new  state  government,  because  he 
believed  the  assumption  of  power  by  the 
reorganized  government  was  as  unconsti- 
tutional as  the  act  of  Virginia  in  going 
out  of  the  Union.  He  was  also  his 
party’s  candidate  for  auditor  of  state 
and  governor,  but  was  defeated.  Al- 
though long  in  active  public  life,  the 
elder  Thompson  would  never  allow  him- 
self to  become  so  absorbed  in  political 
activity  as  to  deny  himself  the  pleasure 
of  philosophical  study,  of  which  he  was 
passionately  fond.  He  was  an  extensive 
and  careful  reader,  a thorough  scholar, 
and  a graceful  and  forcible  writer,  hav- 


ing published  several  works  on  philoso- 
phy. He  was  one  of  the  most  intense 
Union  men,  and  yet,  because  he  was 
opposed  to  what  he  considered  the 
unconstitutional  acts  of  the  reorganized 
state  government,  he  was  arrested,  sent 
to  Camp  Chase,  and  banished  from  the 
state.  He  is  still  living,  a hale  and 
hearty  old  gentlemen  of  eighty-one  years 
of  age,  with  his  mental  vigor  but  slightly 
impaired  by  time.  A poem  recently 
written  by  him,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
eighty-first  birthday,  shows  that  his  pen 
is  as  graceful  as  in  former  years.  Phys- 
ically rather  fragile,  he  was  a man  of 
great  fibre  and  of  the  most  intense  ap- 
plication. 

To  his  mother  Colonel  Thompson 
also  owes  a great  deal.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Elizabeth  Steenrod,  daughter 
of  Daniel  Steenrod,  who  was  for  many 
years  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  in- 
fluential men  of  his  section  of  the  coun- 
try. Her  brother,  the  Hon.  Lewis  Steen- 
rod, represented  the  Wheeling  district  in 
congress  a number  of  years,  and  was  es- 
teemed one  of  the  ablest  and  best  men 
in  the  state.  In  her  younger  days  she 
was  a large,  dignified  woman,  and  a 
leader  in  society.  Wheeling  was  then 
one  of  the  most  cultured  of  American 
cities.  It  lay  on  the  great  thoroughfare 
between  the  west  and  south  to  Wash- 
ington and  the  east,  and  strangers  from 
the  west,  the  south  and  the  east  made  it 
a point  always  to  stop  over  there  and 
enjoy  the  hospitality  of  its  citizens. 
The  people  of  Wheeling  were  noted  far 
and  wide  for  their  great  entertainments, 
and  there  was  scarcely  a public  man  of 
the  day  who  had  not  participated  in 
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them.  The  Thompson  mansion  was 
always  open  to  the  best  people  of  the 
city,  as  well  as  to  the  distinguished 
guests  of  other  sections  of  the  country, 
and  Mrs.  Thompson  entertained  with  a 
great  deal  of  grace  and  dignity.  In 
this,  and  in  countless  other  ways,  she 
sustained  her  husband  in  his  many  hard- 
fought  political  battles.  She  is  still 
living,  a bright  and  cheery  old  lady 
and  a devoted  Christian,  as  she  always 
has  been. 

In  early  life  Colonel  Thompson  was 
a delicate  child,  but  an  earnest  student. 
He  attended  the  best  schools  in  Wheel- 
ing until  Lindsley  institute  was  started, 
and  from  this  school  he  obtained  most 
of  his  education.  As  has  been  stated, 
the  whole  bent  of  his  education,  both 
in  school  and  out,  was  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  father  and  his  uncle, 
both  of  them  lawyers  and  politicians  ; 
and  as  early  as  fourteen  years  of  age  we 
find  young  Thompson  fully  in  the  coun- 
cils of  his  father  and  other  leaders  of 
the  Democratic  party  in  the  county. 
For  a single  term  he  attended  Jefferson 
college,  at  Canon  sburg,  Pennsylvania, 
then  in  the  zenith  of  its  power  ; but  his 
strong  yearning  for  professional  and  po- 
litical activity  led  him  to  drop  his 
studies,  and  he  soon  became  connected 
as  a law  student  with  Russell  & Fitz- 
hugh,  one  of  the  strongest  firms  in  that 
part  of  Virginia.  The  junior  member 
of  the  firm  is  now  one  of  the  leading 
judges  of  Richmond,  Virginia. 

His  health  becoming  impaired,  with 
rare  determination  for  a mere  youth,  he 
decided  to  try  farm  life,  and  for  a year 
or  more  endured  all  the  hardships  inci- 


dent to  a backwoods  experience  in  Mar- 
shall county,  Virginia.  The  discipline 
brought  excellent  results  to  both  mind 
and  body,  and  he  soon  found  himself  ex- 
tensively and  profitably  engaged  in  the 
lumber  business.  But  even  while  thus 
isolated  from  the  more  active  arena  of 
politics  and  society,  he  could  not  curb 
the  ruling  passion  of  his  life.  Although 
under  age,  and  therefore  ineligible  to 
election,  he  made  an  active  canvass  for 
the  legislature,  in  the  face  of  the  violent 
opposition  of  the  “ mossbacks  ” of  the 
day,  and  succeeded  in  getting  a major- 
ity of  the  delegates,  when  his  father 
stepped  in  and  coolly  nipped  the  young 
man’s  ambition  in  the  bud  by  disclosing 
the  fact  that  he  could  not  legally  take 
his  seat  if  elected.  The  spectacle  of  a 
mere  boy  causing  consternation  among 
the  wheel-horses  and  actually  having 
within  his  grasp  the  nomination  to  a 
body  of  which  he  could  not  legally  be- 
come a member,  is  extremely  edifying, 
to  say  the  leasts 

After  this  period  of  self-enforced  exile, 
young  Thompson  resumed  the  study  of 
the  law  and,  in  1857,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  Here  again  was  manifested 
the  independent  spirit  which  has  since 
been  so  marked  a trait  in  his  character. 
Preferring  not  to  practice  before  his 
father’s  court,  because  of  the  possible 
ground  for  charges  of  favoritism,  he 
went  to  Fairmont,  Marion  county,  and 
entered  into  partnership  with  Alpheus 
F.  Haymond,  afterwards  a justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  West  Virginia.  Dur- 
ing the  interval  between  this  and  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  young  Thomp- 
son was  a candidate  for  the  constitu- 
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tional  convention,  and  would  have  been 
elected  had  it  not  been  that,  a few  days 
before  the  election,  a straight-out  Seces- 
sionist entered  the  field  on  account  of 
Thompson’s  refusal  to  commit  himself  to 
that  doctrine.  And  this  renders  appro- 
priate a brief  statement  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  Colonel  Thompson’s  enter- 
ing the  service  of  the  Confederacy  in 
the  war  against  the  Union. 

With  his  father,  he  was  opposed  to 
the  war ; he  did  not  believe  in  seces- 
sion, and  he  was  in  favor  of  compro- 
mise on  any  fair  terms.  Indeed,  when 
the  Marion  guards,  which  he  organized 
and  of  which  he  was  captain,  took  a 
vote  on  the  question  of  secession,  his 
was  the  only  negative  ballot  that  was 
cast.  He  always  said  that  if  old  Vir- 
ginia went  out  of  the  Union,  she  would 
not  only  wage  an  unsuccessful  contest 
but  would  be  hurried  from  end  to  end 
with  the  sweep  of  hostile  armies,  and 
would  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
great  conflict.  He  foresaw  that  slavery 
must  go — and  for  this  he  was  by  no 
means  sorry — and  he  knew  that  this  re- 
sult could  only  come  through  a long 
and  bloody  war.  Extensive  travel 
through  the  north  had  given  him  such 
knowledge  of  the  men  and  resources  of 
this  section  as  to  convince  him  that 
such  a war  could  have  but  one  ending, 
and  that  the  overthrow  of  the  Confeder- 
acy. That  the  rupture  between  the 
north  and  south  must  sooner  or  later 
rend  his  native  state  in  twain  became 
early  apparent  to  him  ; and,  while  he 
lived  to  see  the  good  results  of  this,  he 
could  not  then  but  have  the  keenest  re- 
grets over  what  appeared  to  be  a great 


catastrophe.  Through  all  this  doubt 
and  misgiving,  however,  devotion  to  his 
state  finally  obtained  the  ascendancy, 
and  he  cast  his  fortunes  with  his  peo- 
ple, determined  to  accept  their  fortunes 
and  share  their  fate. 

The  opening  events  of  the  war  found 
attorney  Thompson  at  his  office  in  Fair- 
mont, but  the  rapid  whirl  of  events 
soon  drove  him  into  the  maelstrom  of 
excitement  of  which  Richmond  was  the 
centre.  He  did  not,  however,  go  to 
Richmond  until  word  came  that  Gov- 
ernor Letcher  and  the  council  had  ap- 
pointed Thomas  S.  Haymond  major- 
general  of  miltia  and  that  General  Hay- 
mond had  appointed  him  aid-de-camp 
and  chief  of  staff.  Thompson  had  been 
a major  of  militia  and  was  then  captain 
of  the  Fairmont  Grays,  a volunteer 
organization  in  existence  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war,  which  company  he 
took  into  active  service.  Haymond  was 
sent  back  from  Richmond  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  militia,  in  view  of  the  pos- 
sible conflict.  This  was  in  March,  1861. 
Upon  arriving  in  Western  Virginia, 
General  Haymond  called  together  a 
large  number  of  leading  men  of  that 
section  and  discussed  the  situation. 

At  this  conference  Captain  Thomp- 
son was  unanimously  selected  to 
go  to  Richmond  and  present  to  the 
governor  and  his  council  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  Western  Virginia  and  urge 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  sending  as 
powerful  a force  as  practicable  into  that 
section  of  the  state,  all  agreeing  that  the 
presence  of  such  a body  of  troops,  at 
that  time,  would  bring  into  the  service 
of  the  state  a very  large  number  of  the 
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able  bodied  men  of  that  section.  It  was 
foreseen  that  the  great  barrier  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains  would  render  it 
impracticable  to  maintain  the  authority 
of  the  state  over  Western  Virginia,  so 
easily  accessible  through  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  to  the  advance  of  the  Fed- 
eral troops.  It  was  agreed  by  the  Vir- 
ginia authorities,  including  General  Lee, 
then  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces 
of  that  state,  that  as  soon  as  practicable 
two  armies  should  be  gathered  together, 
one  to  enter  Western  Virginia  from 
Harper’s  Ferry  by  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  railroad,  and  the  other  into  the 
Kanahwa  Valley,  but  the  rapid  move- 
ment of  Federal  troops,  concentrating 
at  Harper’s  Ferry,  prevented  the  pro- 
posed movement  from  that  direction, 
and  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  state 
being  entirely  cut  off,  only  four  compa- 
nies from  that  entire  section  were  en- 
abled to  join  the  Virginia  army,  one  of 
which  was  Captain  Thompson’s.  While 
in  Richmond  he  was  tendered  by  the 
governor  a lieutenant-colonelship, which 
he  declined,  stating  to  the  governor  that 
he  had  no  military  training  and  did  not 
believe  himself  fitted  for  so  large  a com- 
mand and  added  : “If  I achieve  this 

position  by  meritorious  work  by  the  end 
of  the  war,  I shall  be  amply  satisfied.” 
Early  in  April  his  company  was  as- 
signed to  Colonel  Porterfield’s  command 
and  participated  in  the  engagements  at 
Phillippi,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  war. 
He  was  present  with  General  Garnett 
at  Laurel  Hill,  and  was  by  his  side  when 
he  was  killed  at  Carrick’s  Ford.  His 
regiment  was  then  assigned  to  duty 
under  General  Edward  Johnston  and 


participated  in  the  fight  at  Cheet  Moun- 
tain, Greenbrier  River,  and  Alleghany 
Mountain.  In  this  last  battle  his  brother, 
Lewis  S.  Thompson,  one  of  the  most 
gallant  young  officers  of  the  army,  was 
killed  while  leading  a charge  against  the 
Federal  forces  entrenched  in  an  abatis. 
Subsequently  he  served  under  General 
T.  J.  Jackson,  General  Breckenridge  and 
General  Early,  and  was  present  at 
most  of  the  noted  battles  of  these  great 
commanders.  In  the  winter  of  1862-63, 
his  friend,  General  William  L.  Jackson, 
and  himself,  with  others,  organized  a 
brigade  of  cavalry,  General  Jackson, 
becoming  the  commander  of  the  brigade, 
and  Colonel  Thompson  commander  of 
the  Nineteenth  Virginia  cavalry,  which 
obtained  a reputation  second  to  none  in 
the  service.  Colonel  Thompson  had 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  his  com- 
manding officers,  and  between  himself 
and  his  old  brigade  commander,  now 
judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  there  is  the  closest  possible 
personal  friendship.  Thus,  it  will  be 
seen,  Colonel  Thompson’s  services  in 
the  army  covered  the  first  exciting  con- 
tests in  Western  Virginia  ; subsequently, 
in  the  brilliant  engagements  in  the 
Valley  of  Virginia,  in  the  great  fights 
around  Richmond,  and  later  on  in  Gen- 
eral Early’s  unavailing  but  brilliant 
resistance  to  General  Sheridan  in  the 
Army  of  Virginia. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  Col- 
onel Thompson  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law  for  a few  months  in 
Doddridge  county,  West  Virginia,  under 
Judge  Stewart,  the  only  judge  who  under 
the  severe  proscriptive  laws  then  pre- 
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vailing  in  that  state,  would  allow  him  to 
practice.  Finding  a movement  on  foot 
to  impeach  the  judge  for  permitting  him 
to  practice,  he  voluntarily  withdrew  and 
went  to  Parkersburg  in  July,  1866,  and 
entered  the  oil  business  with  his  brother- 
in-1  w,  Hon.  J.  N.  Camden. 

From  producing  oil  they  gradually  in- 
creased their  business  by  the  erection  of 
large  yards,  tankage  appliances,  etc.,  un- 
til they  had  developed  a very  large  busi- 
ness in  the  sale  of  crude  oils.  The  firm 
(J.  N.  Camden  & Co.)  was  then  com- 
posed of  J.  N.  Camden,  W.  N.  Chan- 
cellor and  W.  P.  Thompson  \ but  as 
both  of  his  partners  were  engaged 
in  other  business,  the  management 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  oil 
business  gradually  devolved  more 
and  more  upon  Colonel  Thompson,  who 
made  up  for  his  lack  of  business  train- 
ing by  close  application  and  untiring 
energy,  and  soon  made  himself  master 
of  the  situation.  Meanwhile  followed 
discoveries  of  very  large  quantities  of 
excellent  lubricating  oil  near  Parkers- 
burg. With  characteristic  enterprise, 
they  secured  control  of  the  product  of 
this  entire  region,  and,  during  the  period 
of  heaviest  production,  were  the  largest 
handlers  of  lubricating  oil  in  the  world, 
introducing  it  upon  all  the  railroads  and 
into  machine  shops,  and  exporting  it  to 
foreign  countries. 

Whefi  the  production  of  West  Virginia 
oil  began  declining, the  firm  erected  refin- 
eries for  manufacturing  lubricating  and 
refined  oils  for  the  market.  In  1875  they 
entered  into  relations  with  the  Standard 
Oil  company,  and  the  Camden  Consol- 
idated Oil  company  was  formed,  with 


Senator  Camden  as  president  and  Col- 
onel Thompson  as  vice-president,  Mr. 
Chancellor  retiring  from  the  business. 
From  Parkersburg,  Colonel  Thompson 
assisted  the  other  Standard  Oil  company 
officials  in  effecting  favorable  commer- 
cial connections  with  the  western  coun- 
try, buying  substantially  all  the  refiner- 
ies at  Parkersburg  and  Marietta. 
In  1881  he  removed  to  Cleveland  as 
one  of  the  executive  officers  of  the 
Standard  Oil  company,  still  remaining 
vice-president  of  the  Virginia  company. 
In  1882  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
Standard,  and  in  1884,  Colonel  Oliver 
H.  Payne  retiring  from  the  vice-presi- 
dency, he  was  made  vice-president, 
which  office  he  still  holds. 

That  his  present  position  is  one  which 
calls  for  the  highest  display  of  organiz- 
ing and  executive  ability  no  one  can 
doubt  who  is  acquainted  with  the  im- 
mense operations  of  the  Standard  Oil 
company.  As  first  vice-president  he 
is  charged  with  the  duty  of  overseeing 
the  company’s  affairs  throughout  the 
vast  territory  lying  west  of  Buffalo,  the 
main  office  being  in  New  York  City. 
The  multiplicity  of  details  in  so  exten- 
sive a business,  employing  thousands  of 
assistants  and  workmen  and  involving 
daily  transactions  of  immense  magni- 
tude, where  the  shading  of  a fraction  of 
a cent  per  gallon  would  make  a differ- 
ence of  thousands  of  dollars,  must  be 
distracting  and  bewildering  in  the  ex- 
treme were  it  not  for  the  remarka- 
ble system  developed  by  this  com- 
pany. For  all  the  details  of  his  work, 
Colonel  Thompson  has  a wonderfully 
retentive  memory,  reaching  not  only 
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the  financial  interests  of  the  com- 
pany but  also  the  practical  aspects  of 
the  various  stages  of  the  refining  pro- 
cess. In  the  quiet  private  office  of 
Colonel  Thompson,  little  hint  can  be  ob- 
tained of  the  magnitude  of  these  daily 
operations.  There  is  no  noise,  no  con- 
fusion, no  clashing.  Everything  is  sys- 
tematic and  business-like.  Telegrams, 
correspondence,  reports  and  visitors 
are  disposed  of  in  regular  order,  and 
with  an  ease  and  self-possession  born  of 
long  study  and  training.  The  smallest 
employ^  catches  the  earnest,  active 
spirit  which  pervades  the  entire  estab- 
lishment, and  is  quiet,  courteous,  and, 
above  all,  business-like. 

In  his  business  life  Colonel  Thomp- 
son is  approachable,  frank,  prompt  and 
decisive.  Both  his  legal  and  his  mili- 
tary training  have  contributed  to  his 
make-up  as  a manager  of  large  interests, 
the  former  enabling  him  to  grasp  ab- 
struse problems  almost  at  sight,  the 
latter  furnishing  him  those  marvelous 
forms  of  organization  and  discipline  of 
which  his  department  is  an  enduring 
monument.  He  is  not  apt  to  look  at 
the  dark  side  of  things,  but  makes  it  a 
rule  of  his  life  never  to  repine  at  what 
is  past  and  never  to  be  disturbed  by 
what  is  inevitable.  No  doubt  it  is  this 
happy  faculty  of  carrying  with  ease  the 
burdens  of  every-day  life  that  enables 
him  to  not  only  keep  his  own  special 
work  well  in  hand  but  also  to  serve  as 
director  in  several  railroad  companies 
as  well. 

As  a public  man  his  counsel  is  con- 
stantly in  demand  in  matters  of  both 
state  and  national  moment,  and  the 


drafts  of  his  friends  upon  his  time  and 
energy  are  always  honored.  Although 
many  times  solicited,  he  has  never  ac- 
cepted public  or  political  office  of  any 
kind  since  the  war,  save  as  a member  of 
the  Democratic  state  committee  of  West 
Virginia,  during  which  period  he  was  ac- 
tive in  organizing  his  party  in  that  state, 
with  a view  to  doing  away  with  the  pro- 
scription laws.  He  has  enjoyed  for  years 
the  friendship  of  the  leading  men  of  both 
great  political  parties.  A warm  personal 
friend  of  Hon.H.  B.  Payne,  he  was  earnest 
and  effective  in  securing  the  election  of 
that  gentleman  to  the  United  States  sen- 
ate. Colonel  Thompson  is  a forcible  and 
convincing  speaker,  but  never  commits 
anything  to  writing  or  thinks  out  what 
he  is  going  to  say,  depending  upon  the 
inspiration  of  the  moment.  He  is  im- 
presssive  and  clear  in  his  diction,  and 
generally  says  what  he  starts  out  to  say 
in  clear  and  unmistakable  terms. 

His  army  record  was  that  of  a brave, 
cool-headed  and  popular  officer,  with 
“ staying  ” qualities  of  the  highest  de- 
gree; and  none  more  readily  and  heart- 
ily recognize  these  characteristics  than 
men  of  opposing  armies.  In  conversa- 
tion  he  seldom  alludes  to  the  past* 
preferring  to  forget  as  much  as  possible 
of  that  unhappy  period. 

In  private  life  Colonel  Thompson  is 
genial,  open-hearted  and  hospitable. 
In  conversation  he  is  brilliant  and 
instructive.  Among  all  classes,  and 
especially  at  his  old  Virginia  home,  he 
is  most  highly  regarded.  He  is  a man 
to  whom  people  in  the  more  lowly  walks 
of  life  can  go,  and  do  go,  for  counsel, 
with  the  full  assurance  of  a careful  hear- 
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ing  and  of  the  right  kind  of  assistance 
unostentatiously  rendered.  His  charities 
are  numerous,  but  few  know  anything 
about  them.  His  is  a most  home-like 
home  and  a truly  interesting  family. 
A son  is  wisely  preparing  for  business 
life  by  undergoing  the  discipline  of  a mil- 
itary institute  in  Virginia.  A younger 
son  and  a daughter  make  light  for  a 
home  over  which  Mrs.  Thompson  pre- 
sides with  ease  and  grace.  His  social 
connections  in  Virginia  are  of  the  high- 
est. One  brother,  George  W.  Thomp- 
son, jr.,  is  president  of  the  Ohio  River 
Railroad  company,  with  headquarters  at 
Parkersburg.  Another  brother,  Daniel 
S.  Thompson,  is  superintendent  of  the 
Camden  Consolidated  Oil  company. 
One  sister  is  the  wife  of  the 
Hon.  J.  N.  Camden  of  Parkersburg, 
United  States  senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. Another  sister  is  the  wife  of  Dr. 
S.  B.  Bushfield,  formerly  of  Virginia, 
now  of  Colorado.  Colonel  Thompson’s 
marriage  took  place  in  Augusta  county, 
Virginia,  in  March,  1864,  to  Miss  Mary 
E.  Moffett,  daughter  of  Colonel  Henry 
M.  Moffett,  of  Pocahontas  county,  Vir- 
ginia. Mrs.  Thompson  comes  of  a 
family  widely  known  in  Virginia,  par- 


ticularly in  Augusta,  Rockbridge  and 
Shenandoah  counties,  including  in  its 
connection  Daniel  Boone,  General  Har- 
rison, “ Sandy  ” Stuart  (Fillmore’s  sec- 
retary of  state),  Governor  McDowell 
and  other  distinguished  men. 

In  concluding  this  brief  and  neces- 
sarily incomplete  sketch,  it  may  not  be 
inappropriate  to  say  that,  among  the 
business  men  of  Cleveland,  Colonel 
Thompson  occupies  a leading  and  influ- 
ential position.  In  integrity,  ability 
and  far-seeing  judgment,  his  attainments 
are  of  the  highest  order.  We  hazard 
nothing  in  saying — for  it  is  the  simple 
truth — that  no  man’s  counsel  is  more 
generally  sought  among  our  business 
men,  or  more  implicitly  followed,  than 
is  Colonel  Thompson’s.  This  counsel  is 
never  officiously  thrust  forward,  nor  is 
it  ever  refused.  Prompt,  penetrating 
and  incisive,  his  judgments  of  men  and 
affairs  are  seldom  mistaken,  and  never 
unjust.  He  is  in  the  prime  of  life  with 
a splendid  physique,  a well-moulded 
head  and  a keen  but  kindly  eye.  His 
popularity  is  of  the  kind  that  endures, 
because  it  is  deserved. 


W.  M.  Day. 
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There  is  no  man  known  to  a larger 
circle  of  personal  and  business  friends 
around  these  great  western  lakes  than 
H.  J.  Webb,  who  for  the  last  thirty  years 
and  more  has  been  a familiar  and  con- 
spicuous figure  in  the  marine  circles  of 
Cleveland.  He  was  the  pioneer  of  the 
ship  brokerage  business  in  the  west,  and 
from  the  start  has  been  at  the  head  of 
the  profession.  His  success  has  been 
steady,  and  his  reputation  for  good 
judgment  and  honest  dealing  has  in- 
creased with  each  passing  year.  His 
standing  and  history  in  connection  with 
the  marine  business  of  this  section  of  the 
country  have  been  such  that  they  well 
warrant  a full  and  permanent  record 
here. 

Mr.  Webb  was  born  in  Potsdam,  St. 
Lawrence  county,  New  York,  on  April 
16,  1832,  of  a New  England  family  of 
worthy  descent.  His  father,  H.  B. 
Webb,  was  a native  of  Vermont,  having 
been  born  in  Rochingham,  Windham 
county  of  that  state,  in  1800,  and  his 
mother,  Emily  Carpenter,  also  saw  the 
light  of  day  in  Bristol,  Addison  county 
of  the  same  state,  in  1806.  The  father 
jwas  engaged  in  the  general  merchandise 
business,  and  in  1827  removed  to  Gov- 
ernour,  New  York,  and  followed  a simi- 
lar line  of  business.  While  there  he 
was  married,  and  at  a later  date  re- 
moved to  Potsdam,  where  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  born — the  third  child 


of  a family  of  eight  girls  and  five  boys, N 
of  whom  seven  of  the  former  and  two  of 
the  latter  are  yet  living.  After  a few 
years  in  Potsdam  Mr.  Webb  removed  to 
Vermont,  where  he  entered  into  part- 
nership with  his  brother,  E.  A.  Webb 
and  Alfred  Wainright,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Webb,  Wainright  & Co.,  in  the 
stove,  tinware  and  foundry  business,  in 
Montpelier.  In  1847  he  again  decided 
on  a change  of  location,  and  settled  in 
Blissfield,  Lenawee  county,  Michigan, 
where  the  remainder  of  his  life  was 
spent. 

The  son,  H.  J.  Webb,  was  not  given 
such  advantages  of  schooling  as  are 
open  to  a majority  of  the  boys  of  to-day, 
but  he  made  the  most  of  what  he  had, 
and  in  compensation  therefor  was 
allowed  a thorough  business  training, 
which  commenced  at  an  early  age. 
Soon  after  his  father  arrived  in  Michi- 
gan he  entered  the  dry  goods  store  of 
G.  & D.  Carpenter,  his  uncles  on  his 
mother’s  side,  where  he  remained  one 
year.  At  the  end  of  that  period  he  de- 
cided that  he  would  seek  a wider  field, 
in  which  there  would  be  a better  chance 
for  growth,  and  accordingly  went  to 
Toledo.  That  city  was  then,  in  1848,  a 
small  place  in  comparison  with  to-day. 
The  greater  part  of  it  was  situated 
farther  down  the  river  than  where  the 
busiest  and  most  important  portion  now 
stands,  Cherry  street  being  about  the 
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centre.  There  was  nothing  whatever  on 
the  now  busy  Middle  Ground  except 
what  was  of  natural  growth,  and  the 
same  might  be  said  of  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Maumee,  where  all  was  native 
forest.  Only  one  railroad  touched  the 
place,  and  that  was  the  Erie  & Kala- 
mazoo, which  ran  from  Toledo  to  Hills- 
dale, Michigan.  It  was  a small  and 
primitive  concern,  using  the  old  strap 
rail,  and  everything  else  on  a par  with 
that. 

Mr.  Webb  remained  in  Toledo  until 
the  winter  of  1850,  being  at  first  em- 
ployed in  the  dry  goods  store  of  Keeler 
& Berdan,  and  afterwards  with  Phillips 
& Hopkins,  who  offered  him  superior 
inducements.  In  the  year  last  named 
he  came  to  Cleveland,  where  he  per- 
manently settled,  and  which  has  been 
his  home  from  that  day  to  this.  The 
journey  was  made  partly  by  rail,  on  the 
line  running  from  Cleveland  to  Norwalk 
that  afterwards  became  a part  of  the 
Lake  Shore  & Michigan  Southern  rail- 
road, and  partly  by  stage  coach.  Cleve- 
land then  had  a population  of  only  sev- 
enteen thousand,  but  was  reaching  out, 
and  gave  promise  of  the  future.  He 
went  almost  immediately  into  the  em- 
ploy of  T.  Harney,  a dry'  goods  man, 
who  was  located  beneath  the  Dunham 
house,  that  is  now  a part  of  the  Forest 
City  house.  A year  later  he  accepted 
an  advantageous  offer  from  A.  B.  Noyes 
& Co.,  a dry  goods  establishment  opened 
by  New  York  parties,  who  were  located 
in  the  Baldwin  block,  the  building  now 
occupied  by  Captain  Paddock.  Mr. 
Noyes  had  miscalculated  somewhat  the 
means  and  requirements  of  this  neigh- 


borhood, and  had  brought  with  him  from 
New  York  a larger  and  more  elegant 
stock  of  goods  than  this  market  would 
in  those  days  warrant.  As  a way  out 
of  his  dilemma  he  divided  his  stock  into 
two  portions,  and  keeping  one-half  here 
sent  Mr.  Webb  to  Cincinnati  to  dispose  j 
of  the  other  half.  It  was  in  1853,  when 
only  twenty -one  years  of  age,  that  this 
extensive  responsibility  was  imposed 
upon  him.  He  opened  a store  at  No. 
10  East  Fourth  street,  and  conducted 
the  business  under  the  name  of  H.  J. 
Webb  & Co.  As  his  mission  was  simply 
to  close  out  the  stock  on  hand,  he  did 
so,  and  was  ready  in  ten  months’  time  to 
return  to  Cleveland.  Mr.  Noyes  then 
decided  that  he  had  had  sufficient  ex- 
perience in  the  west,  and  returned  to 
New  York.  Mr.  Webb  next  connected 
himself  with  the  dry  goods  house  of 
Breen  & Co.,  in  the  Northup  & Spangler 
block,  where  the  Union  National  bank 
is  now  situated. 

A more  active  life,  and  one  in  which 
he  could  be  in  the  open  air,  had  for 
some  time  been  the  desire  of  Mr.  Webb, 
and  in  1855  a most  advantageous  open- 
ing presented  itself.  The  firm  of  Pratt 
& Apley  held  large  contracts  for  the 
furnishing  of  stone,  and  were  engaged 
in  filling  them — one  for  the  mansion  of 
Martin  Zimmerman  at  Chippewa,  op- 
posite Niagara  Falls,  one  for  the  custom 
house  at  Buffalo,  one  for  the  custom 
house  of  Oswego,  and  others  of  a like 
character.  They  needed  a man  for  a 
peculiar  line  of  work  that  everybody 
could  not  do,  and  in  order  to  secure  the 
services  of  Mr.  Webb  made  him  an  offer 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars 
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a month,  which  was  a very  large  salary 
in  those  days.  He  accepted.  His 
duties  were  not  only  to  oversee  the  load- 
ing and  shipping  of  these  stone  cargoes, 
but  to  keep  their  books  and  make  out 
their  bills  of  lading,  which  was  no  small 
job,  as  the  stone  had  to  be  cubed  and 
the  results  figured  up  immediately  so 
that  the  ship  would  meet  with  no  delay. 
As  Mr.  Webb  was  a thorough  account- 
ant, and  naturally  quick  at  figures,  he 
achieved  great  success  and  gave  the 
highest  satisfaction  in  his  new  line  of 
labor.  He  was  engaged  in  this  occupa- 
tion for  one  year,  at  the  end  of  which 
period  his  employers  sold  out  and  re- 
tired from  business. 

It  was  this  life  and  experience  on  the 
river  and  among  the  lake  craft  that 
gave  direction  to  Mr.  Webb’s  after  busi- 
ness life,  and  that  caused  him  to  enter 
a pursuit  in  which  he  has  won  such  high 
reputation  and  gained  such  material 
success.  While  in  the  stone  business 
he  had  occasion  to  engage  a great 
many  vessels,  and  the  idea  came  to  him 
that  a vessel  brokerage  business  on  the 
western  waters,  if  rightly  handled,  could 
be  made  of  such  use  to  shippers  and 
vessel  owners  that  it  would  return  ma- 
terial benefits  in  a large  degree  to  its 
founder  and  conductor.  He  accordingly 
decided  to  open  an  office  in  Cleveland 
and  did  so,  and  at  that  time  his  was  the 
only  office  of  that  character  on  the 
western  lakes.  His  first  location  was 
on  the  river  at  the  foot  of  Bath  street. 
Immediate  success  came  to  him,  and  as 
his  method  of  doing  business  suited  his 
employes,  they  remained  by  him  from 
year  to  year,  while  his  connections 


broadened  out  continually.  In  about 
three  years  after  his  start  in  this  line, 
the  railroad  came  down  to  the  river,  and 
needed  the  land  upon  which  he  was 
located.  He  removed  to  the  Perkin’s 
warehouse,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
and  next  to  the  Main  street  bridge.  He 
remained  there  until  i860,  when  he 
crossed  the  river  and  located  in  the 
office  of  Kinsley  Sherman,  an  iron  ore 
dealer.  In  1867,  when  the  Winslow 
block  on  River  street  was  completed, 
Mr.  Webb  made  his  quarters  therein, 
where  he  remained  until  1878,  when  he 
changed  his  quarters  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  building  on  Water  street.  He 
was  there  for  five  years,  and  in  1883 
changed  again  to  his  present  location 
in  the  Arcade  block,  at  No.  101  St. 
Clair  street. 

In  addition  to  following  his  chosen 
line  of  business,  Mr.  Webb  made  suc- 
cessful investments  from  time  to  time  in 
vessel  stock,  until  at  present  he  is  a 
large  owner  in  several  of  the  finest  steam 
barges  on  the  lake,  and  also  in  a num- 
ber of  sail  vessels.  These  two  lines  of 
activity  have  occupied  all  his  time  and 
engrossed  all  his  attention  from  the  day 
he  went  into  ship  brokerage  until  the 
present.  When  he  decided  to  adopt 
the  new  line  of  business  life  he  also  de- 
cided to  make  it  his  one  labor,  to  mas- 
ter it,  and  to  build  it  up  on  such  solid 
foundations  of  good  faith  and  honesty 
as  would  make  it  permanent.  He  soon 
won  the  confidence  of  the  leading  vessel 
men,  and  has  held  it  steadily  ever  since. 
The  late  Captain  Bradley  was.  one  of 
his  staunchest  friends  and  permanent 
patrons,  depending  much  on  his  judg- 
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ment  and  advice.  He  has  also  for 
years  attended  to  the  business  of  many 
others  of  the  leading  vessel  men  all 
around  the  lakes.  He  has  certainly  jus- 
tified all  the  faith  that  has  been  reposed 
in  him,  as  he  has  the  reputation  in  ma- 
rine circles  of  being  the  most  successful 
of  the  brokers  on  the  lakes.  He  is  nat- 
urally fitted  for  the  business.  He  has 
for  years  kept  a perfect  record  of  every- 
thing happening  in  the  line  of  his  busi- 
ness, and  can  tell  at  a glance  the 
average  weekly  rate  of  freights  of  coal, 
ore,  grain  and  other  commodities,  for 
any  season  in  the  last  twenty-eight  years. 
He  has  a perfect  knowledge  of  every 
point  between  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  river  and  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior.  The  result  is  that  some  one 
is  constantly  consulting  him,  while  to 
the  historian  or  compiler  of  statistics 
his  fund  of  information  is  invaluable, 
and  is  being  constantly  drawn  upon. 
Mr.  Webb  has  a most  wonderful  mem- 
ory, and  when  he  learns  anything  it 
remains  by  him. 

Such  confidence  is  reposed  in  his 
sagacity  and  knowledge  of  the  situation, 
that  many  boats  are  placed  in  his  hands 
by  their  owners  with  instructions  to 
handle  them  as  if  they  were  his  own. 
In  the  early  days  of  his  business  he 
gave  it  a personal  attention  that  was 
possible  only  to  one  of  splendid  physi- 
cal strength  and  the  best  habits  of  life. 
He  was  on  the  docks  at  daybreak  and 
the  last  man  to  leave.  He  kept  this  up 
for  fifteen  years,  and  no  man’s  interests 
were  ever  put  in  jeopardy  by  any  inat- 


tention or  lack  of  faithfulness  on  his 
part.  He  is  cool-headed  and  always 
ready.  He  has  the  faculty  of  disposing 
of  a great  deal  of  business  in  a given 
time,  can  create  resources  as  they  are 
needed,  keeps  all  his  affairs  in  system, 
is  well  balanced  in  mind,  and  possesses 
executive  powers  of  a high  character. 
He  can  read  men  at  a glance,  is  full  of 
life  and  good  humor,  and  in  every  rela- 
tion of  life  is  honest,  upright,  and  of  the 
strictest  personal  and  business  integrity. 
As  one  of  the  means  for  a perfect  mas- 
tery of  his  business,  Mr.  Webb  has  read 
much  in  admiralty  law,  and  knows  just 
where  his  rights  and  those  of  his  patrons 
begin  and  end. 

Mr.  Webb  has  been  so  engrossed  in 
the  main  duty  of  his  life,  and  has  been 
so  devoted  to  the  trusts  reposed  in  his 
hands,  that  he  has  never  had  time  nor 
inclination  for  public  life,  and  has  de- 
clined many  opportunities  and  resisted 
many  importunities  for  a venture  in  the 
office-holding  direction.  His  refusal  in 
all  cases  has  been  emphatic  and  earnest. 
He  has  always  felt  a great  interest  in 
public  questions, and  has  keenly  watched 
public  movements,  and  has  given  his 
voice  promptly,  through  his  vote,  for  or 
against  any  measure  suggested,  but 
there  he  has  felt  that  his  duty  has  an 
end.  He  is  still  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  during  the  business  season  is  one 
of  the  hardest  working  and  most  stirring 
among  the  business  men  of  Cleveland. 
He  is  a useful,  high-minded  and  honor- 
able man,  and  has  fully  deserved  the 
success  he  has  achieved. 


J.  H.  K. 
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II. 

i 

THE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM  OSGOODE,  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  UPPER  CANADA. 


A landscape  without  a back  ground 
would  be  wanting  in  one  of  the  essentials 
of  a complete  picture.  A portrait  and 
sketch  of  'the  first  chief  justice  of  Up- 
per Canada  would  be  imperfect  without 
accompanying  surroundings.  It  is  not 
of  so  much  consequence  to  be  informed 
of  the  antecedents  of  the  judge  as  of  his 
judicial  life  after  his  arrival  in  a new 
and  sparsely  settled  country.  He  was 
born  in  England  in  1754,  the  seventeenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  his  majesty  King 
George  II.  He  was  called  to  the  bar 
of  Lincoln’s  Inn  on  the  eleventh  of  No- 
vember, 1779.  He  had  been  engaged 
at  the  bar  but  twelve  years  when,  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-seven,  he  was  chosen 
to  represent  his  majesty,  King  George 
the  III,  as  his  chief  judicial  officer  in  that 
part  of  the  old  province  of  Quebec,  lately 
given  a separate  exisistence  and  called 
Upper  Canada.  Before  being  sent  out 
to  this  province  as  its  chief  judicial 
officer,  he  had,  in  1779,  published  a 
work  entitled,  “ Remarks  on  the  Laws  of 
Descent,  and  the  reasons  assigned  by 
Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  for  rejecting  in 
his  table  of  Descents  a point  of  doctrine 
laid  down  by  Plowden,  Lord  Bacon  and 
Hale.”  It  has  been  said  that  this  work 
whcih  was  much  thought  of  at  the  time 


by  men  of  note,  probably  procured  for 
him  his  high  position  and  appointment 
to  the  bench.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
Mr.  Osgoode,  an  equity  draftsman,  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  when  he  wrote  the  work 
referred  to,  was  in  much  favor  with  the 
king  and  his  colonial  minister.  At  the 
time  of  his  appointment  all  colonial 
judicial  appointments  proceeded  directly 
from  the  crown.  In  inaugurating  the 
new  province  with  a new  order  of  things 
new  laws  and  new  institutions,  the  king 
took  especial  care  to  name  as  his  chief 
justice  one  esteemed  well  versed  in 
English  law,  which  had  superseded  the 
French  law — the  sequel  will  show  the 
choice  to  have  been  a good  one.  In 
the  selection  of  Colonel  John  Graves 
Simcoe  for  the  first  lieutenant-governor, 
the  king  was  carrying  out  the  principles 
of  the  age  and  time  in  which  he  lived. 
It  was  then  the  custom  of  the  British 
government  to  appoint  military  men  to 
hold  the  chief  appointment  in  the  civil 
departments  of  the  government.  Colo- 
nel John  Graves  Simcoe  had  performed 
important  service  to  the  crown  in  the 
revolted  states  of  America.  What  more 
proper  then  than  that  a man  of  his  mili- 
tary experience  should  be  at  the  head 
of  the  province  as  its  first  governor. 
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John  Graves  Simcoe  as  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, and  William  Osgoode,  set  out  on 
their  respective  official  journeys  in  this 
province,  the  one  as  head  of  the  civil 
government,  and  the  other  the  judicial 
head  of  the  province,  at  or  about  the 
same  time. 

The  first  parliament  of  the  province 
met  at  Niagara  on  the  fifteenth  of  Oc- 
tober, 1792.  The  address  of  his  excel- 
lency, Lieutenant-Governor  Simcoe,  to 
the  members  of  this  parliament  on  his 
opening  the  first  session,  well  exempli- 
fied the  principle  under  which  the  king’s 
deputy,  acting  no  doubt  under  royal 
instructions,  desired  the  government  to 
be  carried  on.  The  lieutenant-governor, 
in  his  address,  said  : 

I have  summoned  you  together  under  the  author- 
ity of  an  act  of  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  passed 
last  year  (Act  of  1791),  which  has  established  the 
British  constitution  and  all  the  forms  which  secure 
and  maintain  it  in  this  distant  country.  This  province 
is  singularly  blessed,  not  with  a mutilated  constitu- 
tion, but  with  a constitution  which  has  stood  the  test 
of  experience  and  is  the  very  image  and  transcript  of 
that  of  Great  Britain. 

His  excellency,  in  calling  the  province 
a distant  country,  realized  his  own  rela- 
tive position  and  the  position  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  whom  he 
addressed.  But  who  were  the  people  ? 
At  that  early  period  of  her  history  the 
population  of  the  province,  all  told,  did 
not  exceed  ten  thousand  souls,  and  they 
scattered  in  settlements  here  and  there 
along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  river  on 
which  rested  Niagara,  the  then  capital 
of  the  province.  At  that  time  what  is 
now  Toronto  was  a wild  wilderness,  fre- 
quented by  Indians  of  the  tent  and  birds 
of  the  air. 


Mr.  Joseph  Bouchette,  who  made  the 
first  survey  of  York  (Toronto)  harbor, 
in  1793,  thus  describes  the  surround- 
ings: 

I still  distinctly  recollect  the  untamed  aspect  which 
the  country  exhibited  when  first  I entered  the  beautiful 
basin,  which  thus  became  the  scene  of  my  early 
hydrographical  operations.  Dense  and  trackless 
forests  lined  the  margin  of  the  lake  and  reflected 
their  images  in  its  glassy  surface.  The  wandering 
savage  had  constructed  his  ephemeral  habitation 
beneath  their  luxuriant  foliage,  the  group  then 
consisting  of  two  families  of  Mississagas,  and  the 
bay  and  neighboring  marshes  were  the  hitherto 
uninvaded  haunts  of  immense  coveys  of  wild  fowl. 

If  the  chief  justice’s  duties  had  been 
limited  to  Toronto,  they  would  not  have 
been  very  arduous.  The  sequel  will 
show  that  they  were  not  so  limited  but 
that  his  circuit  extended  eastward  from 
Newark  (Niagara)  to  Cornwall,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  province — that  part 
of  the  province  which,  as  has  already 
been  said,  had  settlements  of  people, 
loyal  subjects  of  the  king. 

The  first  mention  we  have  of  the  chief 
justice  of  the  province,  in  his  judical 
capacity,  is  that  on  the  twenty-third  of 
August,  1792,  he  presided  in  the  court 
of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  general  gaol 
delivery,  held  in  the  town  of  Kingston, 
in  and  for  the  district  of  Mecklenburg. 
He  had  as  associates  on  that  occasion 
Richard  Cartwright  and  Hector  Mc- 
Leod, esquires,  justices  of  the  common 
pleas  of  the  district.  There  were  at 
this  court  twenty-four  grand  jurors 
sworn  in  ; the  records  show  that  of 
the  number  were  Henneyral  Harkamer, 
William  Fairfield  and  Donald  McDon- 
nell. The  fact  that  there  were  twenty- 
four  grand  jurors  sworn  in  shows  that 
this  part  of  the  province  was  not  with- 
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out  inhabitants.  There  were  grand 
jurors,  petit  jurors,  tip  taffs  and  all  the 
incidenta  and  impedimenta  of  the  En- 
glish courts  of  the  day.  I have  had  the 
advantage  of  perusing  a vellum  covered 
book,  which  bears  the  impress  of  age, 
and  is  reported  to  have  been  brought  to 
the  province  by  the  chief  justice,  no 
doubt  as  a guide  and  faithful  friend  in  his 
judicial  work.  This  book  is  endorsed 
in  large  old  English  text,  “ Rough 
Agenda  Book.”  It  is  the  record  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  English  assize 
courts  in  various  counties,  commenc- 
ing with  Hertfordshire  Summer  assize 
28,  George  III.,  A.  D.  1788,  before 
Alexander  Lord  Loughborough,  and 
ending  with  the  Kent  assizes  at  Maids- 
tone, A.  D.,  1791.  The  book  possesses 
an  interest  conveying  to  the  mind  the 
precedents  used  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Upper  Canada  courts. 

But  to  return  to  my  narrative  : There 
was  criminal  business  transacted  at  the 
first  court  held  by  the  chief  justice. 
The  most  important  of  the  cases 
tried  seems  to  have  been  that  of  a pris- 
oner indicted  “ for  the  felonious,  wilful 
and  malicious  murder  of  a certain 
Indian  of  the  name  of  Snake.”  The 
prisoner  was  acquitted ; nevertheless, 
the  trial  on  indictment  found  shows 
with  what  regard  the  Indian  was  treated 
in  that  day.  The  life  of  an  Indian  was 
held  as  sacred  against  the  assassin  as 
that  of  the  civilized  white  man.  There 
is  no  record  of  the  chief  justice  holding 
another  court  until  August,  1793,  when 
he  again  presided  at  the  court  of  oyer 
and  terminer,  held  at  Kingston.  The 
most  important  event  of  this  court  was 


that  a prisoner  was  tried  for  “ feloniously 
and  burglariously  breaking  and  entering 
the  dwelling  house  of  Frederick  Hen- 
ford,  shopkeeper,  and  for  feloniously 
stealing  and  carrying  away  eight  musk- 
rat skins,  of  the  value  of  forty  shillings 
currency,  and  six  racoon  skins,  of  the 
value  of  five  shillings  currency.” 

The  chief  justice  also  presided  at  the 
court  of  oyer  and  terminer  for  the 
eastern  district,  held  at  the  court  house 
of  the  town  of  New  Johnstown,  on  the 
fourteenth  of  August  1793,  at  which 
“twenty- two  grand  jurors  were  sworn. 
Amongst  the  grand  jurors  were  Peter 
Drummond,  Edward  Jessup,  John  Dul- 
mage,  David  Brackenbridge,  Paul  Hick, 
Asel  Landon,  James  Brackenbridge  and 
John  Jones.”  These  names  are  all  fa- 
miliar to  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  province,  in  their  day  and 
generation  pioneers  of  the  country. 
David  Breckenridge  and  James  Brack' 
enridge,  who  were  on  this  grand  jury, 
were  of  kin  to  John  Breckenridge,  the 
author  of  the  Kentucky  Resolutions  of 
1798.  Like  many  other  families  of  the 
Revolutionary  period,  the  Breckenridge, 
or,  as  it  is  in  Canada  spelled,  the 
Breakenridge,  family  were  divided  on 
the  subject  of  king  and  country.  The 
above-named  came  to  Canada,  while 
the  other  members  of  the  family  took 
up  their  residence  in  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky. The  family  was  a large  one,  and 
the  descendants  are  subjects  of  more 
than  one  country.  Judge  Chambers  of 
Detroit  is  by  his  mother’s  side  a de- 
scendant of  James  Breakenridge.  David 
Breckenridge  was  the  maternal  grand- 
father of  the  writer  of  this  article. 
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In  December,  1793,  we  find  the  chief 
justice  presiding  at  the  court  of  oyer 
and  terminer,  held  at  Newark  (Niagara). 
The  Hon.  Robert  Hamilton  and  Peter 
Russell,  justices  of  the  peace  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas  for  the  Home 
district,  being  associates.  A grand 
jury  of  seventeen  were  sworn  in  at  this 
court.  Among  the  jurors  were  John 
McNabb,  Peter  Ball,  William  Jarvis, 
Angus  McDonell,  Francis  Crooks,  Ralph 
Clench,  William  Dickson  and  Thomas 
Butler,  all  prominent  men  of  Newark, 
or  Niagara,  of  that  period.  So  far 
as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the 
last  criminal  court  the  chief  justice 
presided  at,  in  the  Province  *of  Upper 
Canada,  was  the  court  held  at  the  town 
of  Cornwall,  in  July,  1794.  The  notes 
of  the  cases  in  the  chief  justice’s  book 
mentions  the  case  of  a prisoner  tried 
for  murder ; he  was  acquitted  of  the 
murder  but  found  guilty  of  manslaugh- 
ter. The  sentence  of  the  court  was  “ that 
the  prisoner  be  burned  in  the  hand,” 
and  it  is  added  “ which  was  accordingly 
done  in  court.” 

The  burning  in  the  hand  part  of  this 
sentence  and  its  execution,  is  my  ex- 
cuse for  going  back  a little  and  calling 
attention  to  the  circumstances  that  in 
these  criminal  cases  tried  before  Chief 
Justice  Osgoode,  he  had  as  associates 
with  him  on  the  bench  gentlemen  “jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  ” — vide  court  held  at  Niagara 
December,  1793.  As  recorded,  the 
associates  were  “the  Honorable  Robert 
Hamilton  and  Peter  Russell,  justices  of 
the  peace  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
for  the  home  district.” 


From  this  it  is  evident  that  there  were 
local  justices  of  the  common  pleas 
court  of  that  day,  and  that  the  justices 
were  prominent  men  of  the  locality. 
The  establishment  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  in  the  province  of  Quebec 
has  been  referred  to  by  Mr.  Buel,  who 
has,  in  the  April  number  of  the  ‘ Maga- 
zine of  Western  History,’  a most  inter- 
esting account  of  the  “ Bench  and  the 
Bar  of  Detroit.” 

The  act  of  1791  continued,  in  Upper 
Canada,  the  old  laws  of  Quebec  until 
altered  by  new  laws,  to  be  passed  by  the 
Canadian  legislature.  Mr.  Buel,  in  his 
article  on  “The  Bench  and  Bar  of  De- 
troit,” in  the  April  number  of  the  maga- 
zine, says  : 

In  1798  regular  civil  courts  were  organized  and 
Detroit  became  a portion  of  the  district  of  Hesse. 
The  first  term  held  at  that  place  was  in  December 
of  the  same  year,  with  James  May  as  chief  judge. 
In  1789  a local  court  of  common  pleas  was  organized 
having  both  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  Appeal 
lay  to  the  governor,  and  the  council  and  the  judges 
were  selected  from  among  the  wealthier  citizens  who 
whipped,  branded,  banished  and  imprisoned,  as  their 
caprice  or  the  state  of  their  digestive  organs  dic- 
tated. 

It  thus  seems  that  the  branding  was 
in  fashion  in  Detroit  in  1789,  when  De- 
troit was  still  in  possession  of  the 
British  and  part  of  the  district  of  Hesse. 
Why,  then,  might  it  not  be  resorted  to  as 
a mode  of  punishment  in  1794  in  Corn- 
wall of  the  old  Lunenburg  and  more 
modern  eastern  district. 

While  in  Upper  Canada  the  chief 
justice  had  other  than  judicial  duties 
to  perform.  He  was  a legislative  coun- 
cilor of  the  province,  appointed  to  the 
council  in  July,  1792 , and  in  Septem- 
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ber,  1792,  was  appointed  speaker  of 
that  body. 

His  active  judicial  duties  in  Upper 
Canada  commenced  in  August,  1792, 
and  terminated  December,  1793,  or  for 
a period  of  a little  over  a year  and  three 
months.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
during  that  short  time  he  could  attain 
any  great  celebrity.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  act  of  his  which  will  ever  be 
cherished  by  Canadians,  the  highest 
and  best  in  his  judicial  history;  that  act 
was  his  suggestion  in  his  charge  to  a 
grand  jury  that  slavery  ought  not  to 
exist  in  the  colony  of  Canada.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  charge  the  Upper 
Canadian  legislature,  at  their  second 
session,  held  at  Niagara,  on  the  ninth 
of  July,  1793,  passed  an  act  entitled, 
“ An  act  to  prevent  the  further  intro- 
duction of  slaves,  and  to  limit  the  terms 
of  contracts  for  service  within  this  pro- 
vince.” It  is  a pride  that  Upper  Cana- 
dians have,  and  justly  have,  that,  at  a 
time  when  neither  their  mother  country 
nor  the  new  republic  to  the  south  of  them 
had  abolished  the  devilish  traffic  in 
human  flesh,  their  embryo  province 
stepped  forward  and  led  the  van  in 
loosing  the  bondsman’s  fetters.  This 
was  freedom  not  in  name  only  but  in 
very  deed.  A friend  has  favored  me 
with  a perusal  of  the  September,  1886, 
number  of  a London  periodical,  “ The 
Pump  Court,  the  Temple  Newspaper 
and  Review  of  Law,  Literature  and 
Society,  Art  and  the  Drama.”  It  is 
singular  that  at  this  late  date  it  should 
have  appeared,  but  in  that  number  is 
published  a letter  from  his  club  mem- 
bers congratulating  Chief  Justic  Os- 
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goode  on  his  appointment,  which,  from 
its  date,  must  have  had  reference  to  his 
appointment  to  the  chief  justiceship  of 
Lower  Canada,  which  took  place  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  February,  1794.  The 
letter  of  congratulation  was  as  follows  : 
The  Immortal  Jupiter. 

Temple  Coffee  Ho  15  May,  1794. 
The  Immortal  Jupiter  congratulates  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Osgoode  on  his  appointment  : Snow- 

den Barue  (President),  Nat  Bond,  J.  Floud,  B. 
Bathe,  Wm.  Pott,  W.  Syer,  V.  P.,  Edward  Cotton, 
T.  Partington,  Richard  Legard,  Jno.  Fondret,  H. 
Tripp,  H.  C.  Litchfield. 

To  the  Honorable  William  Osgoode,  Chief  Justice 
of  Quebec. 

This  letter  sufficiently  proves  the  esti- 
mation in  which  the  chief  justice  was 
held  by  a club  of  a very  lofty  name  and 
no  doubt  lofty  principles. 

Having  traced  the  judicial  history  of 
his  lordship  in  Upper  Canada,  and 
mentioned  his  promotion  to  the  chief 
justiceship  of  Lower  Canada,  it  is  right 
to  say  that  to  secure  the  further  mark 
of  his  sovereign’s  favor  he  must  have 
given  satisfaction  to  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment while  representing  the  crown  as 
their  chief  justice  in  Upper  Canada. 
In  entering  upon  his  duties  in  Lower 
Canada,  he  would  find  the  criminal  law 
of  England  in  force  there.  The  same 
government  had,  in  yielding  to  the 
Lower  Canadians  the  French  law  in 
civil  matters,  retained  their  own  crim- 
inal law,  and  to  the  administration  of 
this  law  the  chief  justice  was  no  stran- 
ger. It  happened  that  during  the  Hon. 
William  Osgoode’s  administration  of 
criminal  law  in  Quebec,  there  was  tried 
an  important,  if  not  the  most  important, 
case  of  the  time.  This  was  the  trial  of 
David  McLane  for  high  treason,  before 
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special  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer, 
under  the  great  seal  of  the  province. 
The  judges  on  the  commission  were  the 
chief  justice  (Osgoode),  the  Hon.  James 
Monk,  chief  justice  of  the  king’s  bench 
of  the  district  of  Montreal,  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Dunn,  Jenkin  Williams,  Peerie 
Debourne,  justices  of  the  king’s  bench 
of  the  district  of  Quebec. 

David  McLane  was  an  American  who 
was  accused  of  conspiring  with  other 
Americans  in  Vermont  and  New  York, 
and  certain  malcontents  of  the  province 
of  Lower  Canada,  to  overthrow  the 
government.  It  was  charged  that  he 
was  holding  communication  with  Genet, 
the  French  minister  to  the  United 
States,  to  the  same  purpose.  The  evi- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  crown  was  con- 
clusive of  guilt.  The  prisoner  offered 
no  evidence,  but  relied  on  the  cross- 
examination  of  the  crown’s  witnesses, 
his  own  statement  and  defense  made  in 
open  court  and  the  effort  of  his  counsel 
for  his  acquittal.  All  were  of  no  avail, 
however,  for  he  was  convicted,  con- 
demned to  death  and  executed  ; and  as 
if  hanging  was  not  enough  of  punish- 
ment in  these  barbarous  days,  after 
death  his  head  was  severed  from  his 
body  , it  is  supposed  as  a terror  to  evil 
doers  with  traitorous  designs.  The  re- 
port of  the  case  describes  the  crime 
thus  : 

Prisoner  sentenced  to  death.  On  Friday,  July  21, 
prisoner  was  hanged,  his  head  cut  off  after  body 
hanging  twenty-five  minutes.  Executioner  held  up 
the  head  to  the  public  view  and  proclaimed  “Behold 
the  head  of  a traitor." 

On  the  trial  of  this  case,  the  chief  jus- 
tice, it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say. 


acted  in  a fair  and  impartial  manner. 
The  jury  were  told  to  give  the  prisoner 
the  benefit  of  any  doubt,  and  that  the 
matter  of  fact  as  to  the  prisoner’s  guilt 
was  entirely  with  them  to  determine  on 
the  evidence  ; that  any  observations  of 
the  court  on  the  facts  should  he  regarded 
as  observation  only,  and  not  have 
weight  with  the  jury.  The  chief  justice’s 
explanation  of  the  law  of  high  treason 
was  most  full  and  comprehensive.  He 
said  in  his  charge  to  the  jury  : 

The  point  of  law  which  ought  to  govern  this 
case  may  be  comprehended  in  one  sentence,  which 
is  this  : Every  attempt  to  subject  this  province,  or 
any  part  thereof,  to  the  king’s  enemies  is  high  trea- 
son, and  every  step  taken  to  further  such  is  an  overt 
act  of  treason. 

The  attofney-general  in  his  address 
to  the  jury,  after  defining  high  treason, 
and  that  “ the  intention  to  commit  the 
crime  constitutes  the  offence,  proceeded 
to  say:  ‘‘The  jury  must  form  their 

opinions  on  the  proof  of  the  overt  acts 
charged.” 

The  prisoner  in  his  address  to  the 
jury  before  his  conviction,  said  : “I  feel 
gratitude  that  I have  been  indulged  in 
every  thing  reasonable.  I thank  the 
court  for  its  indulgence  to  me.” 

I have  referred  to  this  trial  at  length, 
as  Mr.  Garneau,  in  his  history,  has  im- 
peached the  fairness  of  the  trial.  In 
his  criticism  there  is  no  aspersion  on  the 
chief  justice  or  his  judicial  conduct,  but 
there  is  a reflection  on  the  court  pro- 
ceedings. Mr.  Garneau  says  : “ The 

choice  of  jurors,  the  testimony  brought 
forward,  the  judgment  passed,  were  all 
of  an  extraordinary  character.”  Issue 
must  be  taken  with  the  historian  on 
every  one  of  these  statements,  and  in- 
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deed  his  criticism  is  not  only  extra- 
ordinary but  unjust.  The  grand  jury 
was  a mixed  one — French  and  English 
— the  court  was  constituted  of  the  high- 
est judges  in  the  land,  the  petit  jury  were 
respectable  citizens  of  Quebec.  Not 
French,  it  is  true,  nor  was  McLane,  the 
accused,  French.  The  sentence  of  the 
court  was  the  only  judgment  that  could 
be  given  for  the  offence  of  which  the 
prisoner  was  found  guilty — and  yet  with 
all  this  the  severe  comments  of  Mr. 
Garneau  find  place  in  his  history.  The 
reporter’s  account  of  the  trial  of  the 
case,  and  all  that  took  place  at  it,  is  to 
be  found  on  the  shelves  of  the  free 
library  of  Toronto.  It  is  open  to  any 
citizen,  French  or  English,  to  read  the 
report  for  himself.  After  so  doing  he 
must  of  necessity  conclude  that  the  his- 
torian must  have  been  actuated  more 
by  prejudice  than  a fair  consideration 
of  facts,  when  he  undertakes  to  throw 
discredit  on  a trial  conducted  with  the 
utmost  fairness,  beforeminent  judges  and 
an  impartial  jury. 

The  chief  justice  remained  in  Quebec 
in  performance  of  his  judicial  duties  till 
1801,  when  he  resigned  his  office  and 
returned  to  England,  where  he  died  in 
the  Albany  chambers  on  the  seventeenth 
of  February,  1824,  aged  seventy. 

I do  not  feel  that  I ought  to  conclude 
this  imperfect  sketch  without  alluding 
to  the  outward  form  and  features  of  the 
chief  justice.  The  benchers  of  the  Law 
society,  the  governing  body  of  the  law  in 
the  province  and  indeed  the  country  are 
indebted  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Scadding,  the 
writer  of  ‘ Toronto  of  Old,’  a book 


which  contains  a fund  of  information, 
personal,  topographical  and  historical, 
appropriately  dedicated  to  that  ripe 
scholar  and  distinguished  statesman, 
the  Right  Honorable,  the  Earl  of  Duf- 
ferin,  K.  C.  B.,  for  procuring  a copy  of 
a portrait  in  oil  of  Chief  Justice  Os- 
gosde.  The  original  of  this  portrait  is 
in  possession  of  J.  K.  Simcoe  of  Wolford, 
county  of  Devon,  England,  a grandson 
of  Lieutenant-governor  Simcoe.  The 
society  have  been  enabled  to  adorn  the 
walls  of  their  noble  hall  with  the  like- 
ness of  the  chief  justice.  The  likeness 
was  taken  by  Berthon,  whose  lifelike 
portraits  of  other  chief  justices  are  con- 
spicuous on  the  walls  of  the  library  and 
other  suitable  places  in  the  hall.  Dr. 
Scadding  rightly  thought  that  the  hall 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  chief 
justice  should  have  the  first  chief  justice 
in  portraiture.  A study  of  the  picture 
presents  to  the  eye  an  English  gentle- 
man of  the  George  III.  period,  a gen- 
tleman with  intellectual  countenance,  a 
faultless  figure  and  handsome  face.  The 
portrait  must  have  been  taken  when  he 
was  a young  man,  perhaps  on  his  set- 
ting out  from  England  to  undertake  the 
duties  of  chief  justice  of  the  distant 
colony  of  Canada.  The  Osgoode  Hall 
above  referred  to  is  the  seat  of  justice 
of  the  province.  It  is  there  the  judges 
sit  in  term  to  hear  discussed  and  de- 
termined points  of  law.  The  court  of 
appeals  of  the  province  hold  their  court 
in  this  building.  This  building,  especi- 
ally its  interior  arrangements  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  courts  and  court 
officials,  is  much  approved  not  only  by 
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those  who  have  occasion  to  attend  the 
courts  but  by  the  many  visitors  to 
Toronto  in  the  traveling  season. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  when  meeting  vis- 
itors, to  point  out  to  them  the  coigns 
of  vantage.  The  Mosaic  flooring  and 
Ionic  columns  of  the  central  hall  at- 
tract much  attention.  Take  it  all  in 
all,  this  temple  of  justice  will  compare 
proudly  with  any  other  devoted  to  a like 
purpose  on  this  continent.  I do  not 
feel  I ought  to  leave  the  subject  of  the 
first  chief  justice  of  thelargestprovinceof 
the  Dominion  without  saying  something 
of  the  chief  justice  as  a man.  I must, 
in  this  particular,  be  allowed  to  quote 
Dr.  Scadding,  who  quoting  says  of  him  : 
“ No  person  admitted  to  his  intimacy 
ever  failed  to  conceive  for  him  that 
esteem  which  his  conduct  and  conver- 
sation always  tended  to  augment.”  A 
friend  in  Quebec,  who  knew  him  in  that 
province,  and  to  whom  I applied  for 
information  in  this  regard,  writes  to  me 


to  say  : “ The  chief  justice  was  grave 

and  somewhat  difficult  of  access;  during 
his  residence  at  Quebec  he  made  him- 
self esteemed  and  respected  as  much  by 
his  high  intelligence  as  by  his  integrity 
and  frankness  of  character.” 

I conclude  my  sketch  of  the  chief 
justice  ; it  is  brief,  but  I trust  will  be 
found  to  contain  some  information 
which  will  be  new,  and  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  the  reader,  especially  to 
the  reader  desirous  of  being  acquainted 
with  the  early  judicial  history  of  the 
province  of  Ontario.  I have  been 
obliged  to  brush  away  a good  deal  of 
dust  and  examine  many  musty  records 
to  get  at  the  facts  I have  endeavored 
to  gather  for  an  indulgent  and  reading 
public.  The  honorable  chief  justice’s 
judicial  career  was  not  a long  one; 
the  writer’s  memoir  of  him  has  neces- 
sarily been  correspondingly  short.  Its 
value  must  rest  with  the  reader. 


'■r 


D.  B.  Read. 
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[The  following  speech  of  a Wyandot*chief  to- 
Colonel  Daniel  Brodhead,  at  Pittsburgh,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1779,  and  the  answer  of  the  latter 
the  next  day,  are  now  for  the  first  time  printed. 
These  documents  have  been  kindly  furnished 
the  Magazine  of  Western  History  by  C.  W. 
Butterfield,  of  Madison,  Wisconsin.  In  expla- 
nation of  what  is  said  by  the  speakers  upon  the 
occasion,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Wyan- 
dots  and  Shawanese,  at  that  date,  made  loud 
protestations  of  friendship  to  the  Americans, 
but  Colonel  Brodhead,  in  command  at  Fort 
Pitt,  Pittsburgh,  doubted  their  sincerity.  The 
“Fort  at  Tuscarawas,”  mentioned  by  the 
speakers  was  Fort  Laurens. — Ed.] 

Head  Quarters,  Pitsburg  Sep  17th  1779 
Nonycondat,  Chief  of  the  Hurons  [Wyandots] 
To  Maghengine  Kacshuch. 
Brother  listen  to  me.  Brother  it  grieves  me 
to  see  you  with  the  Tears  in  Yr  Eyes  & I know 
they  are  occasioned  by  my  Father  the  English. 

Brother — I wipe  away  all  those  tears  &*smooth 
down  your  Hair  which  my  father  the  English 
& the  folly  of  my  young  men  has  ruffled. 

Brother — Now  I have  wiped  away  all  the 
stains  from  your  Cloths  and  smothed  them 
where  my  young  men  had  ruffled  them  so  that 
you  may  now  put  on  your  hat  & sit  with  that 
ease  & composure  which  you  would  desire. 

[FOUR  STRINGS  OF  WHITE  WAMPUM.] 
Brother— Listen  to  the  Huron  Chiefs  Brother, 
I see  you  all  bloody  by  my  father  the  English 
& my  young  men,  I now  wipe  away  all  those 
stains  & make  you  clean.  I see  your  hearts 
twisted  & your  neck  & throat  turned  to  the  one 
side  with  the  greife  & vexation  which  my 
young  men  have  caused,  all  which  disagreable 
sensations  I now  remove  and  restore  you  to 
your  former  tranquility,  so  that  now  you  may 
breathe  with  ease  & enjoy  the  benefit  of  food  & 


nourishment.  Brother — Your  Ears  seem  to  be 
stopt  so  that  you  cannot  hear  your  brothers 
when  they  speak  ofcFriendship,  that  deafness 
I now  remove  & all  the  stoppage  from  your 
Ears,  that  you  may  listen  to  the  friendly 
speeches  of  your  brothers  and  that  they  may 
sink  deep  into  your  hearts. 

[SEVEN  STRINGS  OF  WHITE  WAMPUM.] 

Brother  listen  to  me — When  I look  round 
me  I see  the  bones  of  our  Nephews  lie  scatter’d 
& unhurried — Brother  I gather  up  the  Bones  of 
all  our  young  men  on  both  sides  without  dis- 
tinction who  have  died  in  this  war.  Brother — 
I have  now  gathere’d  up  all  the  bones  of  our 
relations  on  both  sides,  & will  bury  them  in  a 
large  deep  Grave  & smooth  it  over  so  that  there 
shall  not  be  the  least  sign  of  bones  or  any  thing 
to  raise  greif  or  anger  in  any  of  our  minds 
hereafter.  Brother — I have  now  burried  the 
bones  of  all  our  & your  Relations  very  deep. 
You  very  well  know  that  there  are  some  of 
your  flesh  & blood  yet  Prisoners  in  our  hands, 
I assure  you,  that  you  will  see  them  all  safe  & 
well. 

[EIGHT  STRINGS  OF  WHITE  WAMPUM.] 

Brother — I now  look  up  to  where  our  Maker 
is,  & think  there  is  still  some  darkness  over  our 
heads,  so  that  God  can  scarcely  see  us  on 
account  of  the  evil  doings  of  the  King  over 
the  great  Water — all  these  thick  clouds  which 
have  been  raised  on  account  of  that  bad  King 
I now  entirely  remove,  that  God  may  look 
down  & see  us  in  our  treaty  of  Friendship  & 
be  a witness  to  the  truth  & sincerity  of  our 
intentions. 

[FOUR  STRINGS  WHITE  WAMPUM.] 

Brother — As  it  is  God  who  puts  all  our  hearts 
right,  I give  thanks  to  God  Almighty  to  the 
American  Chief,  to  my  old  Father  the  King  of 
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France  & to  you  Brother,  that  we  can  now 
talk  together  on  friendly  terms  & speak  our 
Sentiments  without  interruption. 

Brother — You  knew  me  before  you  saw  me, 
& that  I had  not  drawn  away  my  hand  from 
yours,  as  I sent  you  wood  last  year  by  Captain 
White  Eyes. 

Brother — I look  up  to  Heaven  & call  God 
Almighty  to  witness  to  the  truth  of  what  I say 
and  that  it  really  comes  from  my  heart. 

Brother — I now  tell  you  that  I have  forever 
thrown  off  my  Father  the  English,  I will  never 
give  him  any  assistance  & there  are  some 
amongst  all  the  nations,  that  think  the  same 
things  that  I do,  & I wish  they  would  all 
think  so. 

Brother — I cannot  answer  for  all  the  nations 
as  I do  not  know  all  their  thoughts  & will 
only  speak  what  I am  sure  of. 

Brother — listen  to  me — I love  all  the  nations 
& hate  none  and  when  I return  home  they 
shall  all  hear  what  you  say  & what  is  done 
between  us. 

Brother — I have  just  now  told  you  that  I love 
all  the  nations  & I see  you  raising  up  the 
Hatchet  against  my  Younger  Brothers  the 
Shawnese,  I beg  of  you  to  stop  a little  while, 
as  he  has  never  yet  heard  me,  if  he  does  not 
choose  to  think  as  we  do,  I will  tell  you  of  it 
immediately. 

Brother — I intend  to  speak  roughly  to  my 
younger  brother  & tell  him  not  to  listen  to 
the  English  but  throw  them  off  & listen  to 
me  & then  he  may  live  as  I do. 

Brother — I thank  you  for  leaving  the  Fort  of 
Tuscarawas,  & am  convinced  by  that  you 
have  taken  pity  on  us  & want  to  make  us 
your  friends. 

Brother — I now  take  a firmer  hold  of  your 
hand  than  before  & beg  that  you  would  take 
pity  upon  the  other  nations  who  are  my  friends 
& if  any  of  them  should  incline  to  take  hold 
of  your  hand,  I request  that  you  would  comply 
& receive  them  into  friendship. 

[A  BLACK  BELT  OF  ELEVEN  ROWS.] 

Brother  listen — I tell  you  to  be  cautious,  as 
I think  you  intend  to  strike  the  man  [Colonel 


A.  S.  De  Peyster,  at  Detroit]  where  I sit, 
don’t  go  the  nighest  way  to  where  he  is, 
least  you  frighten  the  owners  of  the  lands  who 
are  living  thro’  the  country  between  this  & 
that  place. 

Brother — you  now  listen  to  me,  & one 
favour  I beg  of  is  that  when  you  drive  away 
your  enemies,  you  will  allow  me  to  continue  in 
possession  of  my  property,  which  if  you  grant, 
will  rejoice  me. 

Brother — I would  advise  you  when  you 
strike  the  man  where  I sit,  to  go  by  water  as  it 
will  be  the  easiest  and  best  way. 

Brother — If  you  intend  to  strike  him,  one 
Path  which  I would  point  out  to  you  is  up  the 
Alleghany  River  by  Presquile  ; [now  Erie,  Pa.] 
& another  way  is  to  go  down  this  river  & up  the 
Wabash. 

Brother — The  reason  I mention  the  Road  up 
the  River  is,  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
your  being  discovered  until  you  come  close 
upon  them,  but  on  the  road  down  the  River, 
you  will  soon  be  discovored. 

Brother — Now  I have  told  you  the  way  by 
Presquile  & that  is  the  boundax*y  between  us 
& your  enemies,  if  you  go  by  the  Wabash, 
your  friends  will  not  be  surprised. 

Brother — You  must  not  think  that  what  I 
have  said  ..is  only  my  own  thoughts,  but  the 
opinion  of  all  the  Huron  Chiefs— I speak  in 
behalf  of  them  all,  if  you  grant  what  favors  I 
ask  of  you,  all  Relations  & friends  as  far  as 
they  can  hear,  will  rejoice  & be  glad. 

Brother — The  reason  wrhy  I have  pointed  out 
these  two  roads  is,  that  when  we  hear  you  are 
upon  one  of  them,  we  will  know  your  inten- 
tions without  further  notice  & the  Huron  chiefs 
desired  me  to  mention  it  particularly  that  they 
may  meet  you  in  your  walk  & tell  you  what 
they  have  done  & who  are  your  friends  & who 
are  your  Enemies.  In  behalf  of  the  Huron 
chiefs  [I]  request  a pair  of  colours  to  show  that 
we  have  joined  in  friendship. 

[FOURTEEN  STRINGS  OF  BLACK  WAMPUM.] 

Brother — The  Chiefs  desired  me  to  tell  you 
that  they  had  sent  Montour  before  me,  to  in- 
form you  of  their  intentions,  & they  leave  him 
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to  go  with  you  that  when  you  meet  your 
brothers,  you  can  consult  together,  & under- 
stand one  another  by  his  assistance. 

ANSWER. 

Headquarters,  Pittsburgh,  Sept.  18,  1779. 
Maghingive  Kishuch  to  Doouyantat  prin- 
cipal Chief  of  the  Wyandots. 

Brother — Yesterday  I had  the  pleasure  to 
hear  you  speak,  but  when  I had  heard  all 
& you  had  taken  no  notice  of  what  I mentioned 
to  you  before  against  the  English,  I could  not 
tell  what  to  think. 

Brother — The  chiefs  of  the  Wyandots  have 
lived  too  long  with  the  English,  to  see  things 
as  they  ought  to  do,  they  must  have  expected 
when  they  were  counciling,  that  the  Chief  they 
Sent  to  this  Council  Fire  would  find  the  Amer- 
icans asleep,  but  the  sun  which  the  Great 
Spirit  has  set  to  light  this  island  [America] 
discovers  to  me  that  they  are  much  mistaken. 
[four  strings  of  mixed  wampum.] 
Brother — I will  tell  you  why  they  are  mis- 
taken, they  must  have  thought  it  was  an  easy 
matter  to  satisfy  us,  after  doing  all  the  mischief 
they  could ; they  must  have  heard  that  the 
English  are  growing  weaker  & the  Americans 
stronger  & that  a few  flattering  words  would 
with  giving  up  our  Prisoners,  secure  to  them 
their  lives,  the  lives  of  their  women  and  child- 
ren & their  lands — and  the  wicked  Shawanese, 
who  have  so  often  embrued  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  the  Americans,  and  that  in  military 
operations  they  had  a right  to  mark  out  the 
Road  I shall  march  on. 

[six  strings  of  mixed  wampum.] 
Brother — I however  thank  you  for  wiping 
away  the  Blood  & burying  the  bones  of  our 
young  men  & for  casting  off  that  bad  Father  the 
King  of  Britain  over  the  Great  Lake. 

[three  strings  of  white  wampum.] 
Brother — I left  the  Fort  at  Tuscarawas  be- 
cause it  gave  uneasiness  to  several  of  the 
Indian  Nations,  which  I pitied  & promised 
to  save  if  they  would  do  what  was  right  before 
God,  & I still  intend  to  do  it,  but  I have  said, 
that  they  must  do  what  is  right  & they  must 
send  some  of  their  great  men  to  me,  to  remain 


as  Hostages  until  they  have  complied  with  the 
Terms,  if  this  is  not  done  all  words  will  be 
considered  as  wind  & no  regard  will  be  paid  to 
them  & tho’  I love  peace  & could  wish  to  save 
the  lives  of  my  Country  men  of  this  Island,  I 
am  not  afraid  of  war. 

[FOUR  STRINGS  OF  BLACK  WAMPUM.] 
Brother — I will  now  tell  you  what  I conceive 
to  be  right  and  will  leave  it  to  all  the  world  to 
judge  it.  I think  the  nations  you  mention  & 
wish  me  to  receive  into  friendship,  ought  to 
send  Hostages  to  me  as  I said  before  until  they 
have  taken  & killed  as  many  of  the  English  & 
their  allies,  as  they  have  killed  & taken  of  the 
Americans,  & return  whatever  they  have  stolen 
from  their  brothers  together  with  their  Flesh 
and  Blood  & on  every  occasion  join  us  against 
our  Enemies. 

Upon  these  Terms  which  are  just,  they  & 
their  Posterity  may  live  in  Peace  & enjoy  their 
property  without  disturbance  from  their  Broth- 
ers of  this  Island  as  long  as  the  sun  shines  on 
the  waters  run. 

[A  BLACK  BELT  SEVEN  ROWS.] 

Brother — I have  now  spoke  from  my  Heart, 
I am  a Warrior  as  well  as  a Councellor  - my 
words  are  few,  but  what  I say,  I will  perform 
& I must  tell  you,  that  if  the  nations  will  not 
do  justice  they  will  not  be  able  (after  the  Eng- 
lish are  driven  from  this  Island)  to  enjoy  Peace 
and  quietness. 

[FOUR  STRINGS  BLACK  WAMPUM.] 

Brother- — When  I go  to  war,  I will  take  my 
choice  of  Roads — If  I meet  my  friends  I shall 
be  glad  to  see  them  & if  I meet  my  enemies,  I 
shall  be  ready  to  fight  them. 

Brother — You  told  me  you  had  not  yet 
spoken  to  the  Shawnese — You  likewise  say  that 
you  had  not  yet  let  slip  my  hand,  if  so,  why 
did  you  not  speak  to  them,  they  have  heard 
their  Grandfather  the  Delawares,  & they  have 
heard  me  I sent  them  a good  talk,  but  they 
threw  it  into  the  fire. 

Now  Brother — I must  tell  you  that  I cannot 
now  prevent  the  Shawnese  being  struck,  Colonel 
Clark  I hear  is  gone  against  them  & will  strike 
them  before  I can  send  to  call  him  back,  but  if 
the  Shawanese  do  what  is  right,  as  I have  told 
you,  they  shall  enjoy  peace  and  prosperity. 

This  Belt  confirms  my  word 
[A  WHITE  AND  BLACK  BELT,  EIGHT  ROWS.] 
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Hon.  John  W.  Hoyt,  former  governor  of 
Wyoming,  is  engaged  in  writing  a history  of 
that  territory.  As  this  region  was  first  a part 
of  Louisiana,  then  of  the  territories  of  Arkan. 
sas,  Missouri,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Utah,  Nebraska 
and  Dakota,  in  succession,  until  formed  into  a 
separate  government  by  the  name  it  now  bears, 
its  history  will  be  of  great  interest,  and  could 
not  be  written  by  an  abler  pen  in  the  west. 

Catholic  Historical  Researches  for  Octo.- 
ber  is  upon  our  table.  The  Rev.  A A.  Lamb- 
ing, LL.  D.,  its  able  editor,  keeps  at  the  mast- 
head of  his  enterprise  this  quotation:  “We 
must  keep  firm  and  solid  the  liberties  of  our 
country  by  keeping  fresh  the  noble  memories 
of  the  past.”  The  contents  of  the  present 
number  embrace  “ Detroit  in  Early  Times, 

«<  Reflections  on  the  Life  and  Work  of  Rev.  D. 
A.Gallitzin,”  “Celoron’s  Journal— Concluded,” 
“The  Famous  Bull  of  Pope  Alexander  VI,” 
and  Editorial  “ Notes.” 


Joseph  Cook  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
hearers  in  a lecture  at  Quebec,  recently,  by 
telling  them  that  he  intended  to  erect  monu- 
ments to  the  memory  of  Champlain  and  Mont- 
calm at  Ticonderoga.  This  was  well  enough  ; 
but  the  Magazine  of  Western  History  will 
reserve  its  enthusiasm  until  the  monuments  are 
built. 

In  a very  interesting  communication  in  the 
November  number  of  this  magazine,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam W.  Cable  informs  its  readers  that  “there 
is  not  the  slightest  trouble  to  establish  the  fact 
that  Philip  Cable,  a native  of  Berks  county, 
Pennsylvania,  settled  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Ohio  at  what  is  still  known  as  Cable’s  Eddy, 
in  1785  and  remained  there  until  his  death, 
December  26,  1812.”  Now,  let  the  good  work 
go  on.  Will  Dr.  Cable  give  us  through  the 


pages  of  the  Magazine  of  Western  History, 
the  names  of  “other  families  who  settled  near 
Judge  Cable,  prior  to  1788  ” ? 


The  celebration  of  the  two  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  Harvard  college  will 
stand  hereafter  as  one  of  the  memorable  events 
of  the  year  1886.  Many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished scholars,  thinkers  and  writers  of  the 
day  were  summoned  to  Harvard  to  take  part  in 
the  celebration ; and  the  utterances  of  the 
speakers  were  in  keeping  with  the  occasion. 
Lowell,  Holmes,  Eliot,  Robinson  and  Devens 
found  the  hour  and  the  scene  filled  with  strik- 
ing suggestions,  and  they  spoke  fittingly  of 
Harvard’s  rise  from  small  beginnings  to  become 
the  chief  seat  of  literary  and  scientific  training 
on  this  continent,  and  of  the  vast  influence  it 
had  exerted  in  the  intellectual  development  of 
America.  The  occasion  furnished  a noble 
theme  and  provoked  in  responsive  minds  lofty 
thoughts  and  sentiments  appropriate  to  the 
hour.  The  authorities  of  Plarvard  appropri- 
ately made  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  guest  of  the  day. 


According  to  depositions  of  Jacob  Sodowsky, 
in  Jessamine  county,  April  27,  1818,  and  of 
Simon  Kenton,  at  Abner  Hord’s  tavern  in 
Washington,  June  5,  1824,  as  recorded  in  Col- 
lins’ ‘History  of  Kentucky,’ Vol.  11,  pp.  466, 
467,  George  Rogers  Clark  and  John  Gabriel 
Jones,  having  procured,  by  order  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Virginia,  on  the  twenty-third  of  August, 
1776,  at  Pittsburgh,  for  relief  of  the  settlers  in 
Kentucky,  five  hundred  pounds  of  powder, 
proceeded  with  it  down  the  Ohio,  and  secreted 
it  until  a proper  time  for  its  conveyance  to 
Harrodsburg  should  be  presented.  What  fol- 
lowed is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  western 
history  ; but  the  exact  place  of  deposit  of  the 
powder  mq.y  not  be  so  well  understood.  “ Lo- 
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cate,”  says  W.  D.  Hixson  of  Maysville,  Ken- 
tucky (good  authority),  “ the  deposit  of  the 
powder  by  Clark  at  the  Lower  of  ‘The  Three 
Islands’,  twelve  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
Limestone.” 

Since  the  autobiography  of  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini was  put  in  type,  there  has  not  been  so 
charming  a story  of  artist  life  in  Italy  as  the 
life  of  Giovanni  Duprd,  by  Professor  Frieze,  of 
the  chair  of  Latin  languages  and  literature  in 
the  University  of  Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor. 
“There  is  no  illusion  of  years  about  it,  for 
Dupre  lived  and  did  his  work  in  the  prosy  days 
of  the  present  century.  There  is  no  preposses- 
sion in  favor  of  the  subject,  for  outside  of  art- 
students  the  name  of  Dupr£  is  in  this  country 
not  generally  much  known.  A life  of  Raphael 
by  almost  anybody  would  find  some  readers, 
but  Dupr£  has  to  be  made  known  by  the  attract- 
iveness of  the  narrative.  The  foundation  of 
this  book  is  indeed  autobiographical,  for  it  is 
based  upon  Dupr&’s  * Ricordi  Biografichi  ’ and 
the  papers  and  letters  which  he  left.  Out  of 
this  material,  Professor  Frieze  has  constructed  a 
book,  made  up  of  simple  narrative,  anecdote 
and  picturesque  description,  which  is  as  entic> 
ing  as  a novel  and  with  a nicety  of  finish  that 
belongs  to  a real  work  of  literary  art.” 

We  give,  from  one  of  the  leading  Detroit 
daily  papers,  the  following  history  of  the  fam- 
ous Bartholdi  statue  of  Liberty  Enlightening  the 
World  : 

One  day  in  1865,  M.  Laboulaye,  the  founder 
of  the  French- America  union,  was  giving  a 
dinner  party  at  Glavigny.  Some  cynical  re- 
marks were  made  by  the  guests  as  to  the  sense 
of  gratitude  felt  among  nations.  Italy  was 
forgetful  of  1859  ; the  United  States  had  no 
memories  of  the  aid  France  gave  her  in  the 
Revolution.  “Not  so,”  warmly  exclaimed  M. 
Laboulaye,  “America’s  feeling  toward  France 
is  not  one  of  simple  gratitude.  It  is  based  on 
the  remembrance  of  a community  of  thought 
and  struggles  and  aspirations.  And  when 
hearts  had  once  beaten  together  something 
always  remained  behind  among  nations  as 


among  individuals.  If  a monument  were  to 
be  built  in  America  as  a memorial  of  independ- 
ence it  would  be  most  natural  to  have  it  built 
by  a united  effort,  to  make  it  the  common  work 
of  both  nations.” 

Five  years  later,  after  the  Franco  German 
war  had  closed  to  Bartholdi  his  native  province 
of  Alsace,  the  young  sculptor  again  found  him- 
self at  M.  Laboulaye’s,  in  company  with  M. 
Lafayette,  Henri  Martin  and  others,  and  the 
conversation  recurred  to  the  former  subject. 
“ Go  to  see  the  United  States,”  said  Laboulaye 
to  Bartholdi.  “You  will  study  it  and  bring 
back  your  impressions.  Propose  to  our  friends 
over  there  to  make  a monument  in  common 
in  remembrance  of  the  ancient  friendship  be- 
tween France  and  the  United  States.  We  will 
take  up  a subscription  in  France.  If  you  find 
a happy  idea,  we  are  convinced  that  it  will  be 
successful  on  both  continents,  and  we  shall  do 
a work  which  will  have  a far-reaching  moral 
effect.”  Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  idea  of 
the  great  statue. 

As  the  ship  which  brought  the  sculptor  to 
this  country  was  steaming  up  the  Narrows,  the 
inspiration  of  a statue  of  Liberty,  with  her 
flaming  torch  lighting  the  crowded  harbor, 
flashed  into  his  mind.  Nothing  in  his  travels 
changed  his  views.  The  idea  met  with  favor 
in  America,  with  enthusiasm  in  France.  The 
French  subscription  lists,  started  in  1874, 
brought  in  a large  amount  of  money.  The 
actual  molding  of  the  huge  cast  began  in  1875  > 
the  next  year  the  hand  of  the  goddess  was  sent 
over  to  the  Centennial  exhibition.  In  1877 
congress  gave  the  island.  After  many  dis- 
couragements in  France  the  framework  and 
base  were  completed  on  October  24,  1881,  the 
anniversary  of  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at 
Yorktown.  In  1883,  the  nearly  completed 
goddess  was  called  on  to  abide  still  longer  in 
Paris  because  of  the  delay  in  raising  money  in 
this  country  for  the  pedestal.  On  July  4,  1884, 
the  statue  was  turned  over  to  the  United  States 
by  Count  Ferdinaud  de  Lesseps.  The  vessel 
which  brought  it  over  was  beaten  back  to  port 
like  the  Mayflower  of  old  ; but  in  June,  1885, 
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escorted  “by  the  French  Atlantic  squadron,  it 
entered  New  York  harbor. 

The  struggles  to  get  money  for  the  pedestal 
were  the  shame“of  the  nation.  The  New  York 
legislature  voted  to  appropriate  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  but  Governor  Cleveland  vetoed  the 
bill  because  it  was  unconstitutional.  Congress 
by  neglect  failed  to  appropriate  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Subscription  papers,  circu- 
lated throughout  other  parts  of  the  country  as 
inefficiently  as  they  were  in  Detroit,  failed  to 
bring  in  any  large  amount.  The  committee 
was  in  the  depths  of  despair,  when  the  New 
York  World  came  to  the  rescue,  and  by  well 
directed  efforts  raised  one  hundred  and  two 
thousand  and  six  dollars  and  thirty-nine  cents. 
Just  how  this  popular  subscription  was  man- 
aged in  order  to  get  up  and  keep  the  requisite 
amount  of  enthusiasm  will  some  day  make  an 
interesting  story.  The  money  raised  served  to 
finish  the  pedestal  in  April  last.  On  Thursday, 
October  16,  the  work  of  setting  up  the  statue 
was  completed. 

M.  Bartholdi,  after  hitting  upon  a particular 
image  of  Liberty,  made  a tiny  model,  less  than 
four  feet  high.  This  first  study  was  fol- 
lowed by  a figure  nearly  nine  feet 
high,  which  was  then  enlarged  four 
times  by  the  ordinary  processes.  The  resulting 
model  measured  about  thirty-four  feet  in  height. 
This  was  divided  into  sections,  each  one  of 
which  was  to  be  enlarged  four  times.  The 
sections  were  reproduced  quadrupled  in  plaster 
on  a frame  of  lath.  Each  nail-head  and  point 
had  to  be  measured  six  times  and  verified  as 
often ; and  with  one  thousand  five  hundred 
points,  some  eighteen  thousand  measurements 
were  necessary.  Wooden  molds  were  then 
fitted  to  the  plaster  cast,  and  the  copper  sheet- 
ings hammered  out  roughly.  The  profile  of 
the  forms  was  then  taken  in  detail  with  sheets 
of  lead,  and  the  copper  sheets  worked  over 
more  accurately.  Once  in  shape  they  were 
knit  together  from  point  to  point  by  iron  braces, 
which  were  forged  into  the  form  of  the  copper 
when  its  outline  was  completely  modeled.  The 
opper  pieces  were  then  brought  together  and 


fastened  on  the  powerful  trusswork  of  iron 
beams,  which  now  serves  as  a support  for  the 
whole  envelope  of  the  statue. 

Apropos  of  the  note  heretofore  given  as  to 
the  early  settling  of  Philip  Cable  in  what  is 
now  the  state  of  Ohio,  is  the  statement  which 
we  remember  to  have  seen  some  time  ago  in  a 
daily  paper  ( Cincinnati  Commercial,  March  24, 
1873).  “ White  settlements,”  says  the  writer, 

“ were  made  at  different  points  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Ohio  river,  a number  of  years  before  the 
Northwest  Territory  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States  [by  Virginia,  is  the  meaning  of  the  cor- 
respondent]. These,  it  is  true,  were  unlawful ; 
but  that  such  settlements  were  actually  made 
and  maintained  [the  italics  are  ours]  is  a fact 
well  established,  not  only  by  the  recollection 
of  persons  familiar  with  the  circumstances,  but 
also  by  official  record  evidence  that  cannot  be 
disputed.”  It  should  here  be  borne  in  mind 
that  whether  a settlement  be  lawful  or  unlaw- 
ful— that  is,  whether  the  settlers  had  the  right 
to  settle  upon  the  land  on  which  they  located, 
the  title  to  the  same  not  being  theirs — has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  fact  of  settle- 
ment. It  is  well  known  that  some  of  our 
western  territories  had  quite  a large  population 
before  a foot  of  land  in  them  had  been  legally 
acquieed;  and  in  some  cases  many  were  trespas- 
sers from  the  beginning. 

We  give  as  “ premonitory  symptoms”  (so  to 
speak)  of  Lord  Dunmore’s  War  of  1774,  a few 
extracts  from  Virginia  periodicals  of  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  previous  to  that  date : 

(1)  “ New  York,  August  26,  1773.  Extract 

of  a letter  from  Pittsburgh,  July  16th.  ‘The 
design  of  establishing  a new  Government  on 
the  Ohio  has  excited  a very  alarming  jealousy 
among  the  Western  Indians  [this  ‘new  govern- 
ment ’ was  ‘Walpole’s  grant,’  hereafter  ex- 
plained] ; belts  have  been  sent  to  all  the  castles 
[Indian  villages]  in  these  parts  as  well  as  to  the 
Five  Nations  [in  what  is  now  the  state  of  New 
York],  We  have  the  satisfaction,  however,  to 
find  they  are  in  a state  of  division  and  discon- 
tent amongst  themselves,  and  none  have  yet 
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accepted  the  belts  save  our  old  inveterates,  the 
Shawanese  and  Delawares.  However,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  utmost  endeavors  are  concert- 
ing amongst  the  most  mischievous  of  them 
towards  a general  Indian  war,  as  the  nations  in 
general  seem  determined  upon  opposing  every 
measure  that  may  contribute  to  this  near  ap- 
proach of  their  territory.  In  short,  they  will 
never  be  reconciled  to  us  and  to  our  manners,  be- 
ing taught  from  infancy  to  hate  us.  As  these 
troublesome  folks  may,  in  a short  time,  after 
they  have  gathered  in  their  harvest,  become 
very  formidable  to  the  many  families  settled  in 
their  vicinities,  it  is  hoped  that  measures  will 
be  taken  by  every  province  to  prevent  those 
dreadful  consequences  that  we  felt  from  our 
last  provocation  with  them.’ — Purdie  and  Dix- 
on’s Virginia  Gazette , September  16,  1773* 

(2)  “New  York,  November  18,  1773.  A 
letter  from  Detroit,  of  the  second,  says:  ‘From 
the  general  behavior  of  the  Indians  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations  in  these  upper  countries,  we  have 
great  reason  to  expect  considerable  trouble  from 
them  the  ensuing  spring.  They  are  often  killing 
both  English  and  French  travellers,  sending 
belts  to  all  quarters,  and  say  they  are  encour- 
aged by  other  nations  to  take  up  the  hatchet. 
They  cannot  surprise  us.  We  are  always  on 
our  guard  against  them.  Major  [Henry]  Bas- 
set is  an  excellent  officer,  and  keeps  up  the 
most  exact  discipline,  so  that  we  have  nothing 
to  fear  but  for  those  who  may  be  exposed  on 
the  line  of  communication.’ — Rind’s  Virginia 
Gazette , December  9,  1773. 

(3)  “The  following  inhuman  affair,  we  are 

assured  from  good  authority,  was  transacted  on 
the  frontiers  of  Fincastle  [county,  Virginia] 
about  the  latter  end  of  September  last : Cap- 

tain William  Russell,  with  several  families  and 
upwards  of  thirty  men,  set  out  with  the  inten- 
tion to  reconnoitre  the  country  towards  the 
Ohio,  and  settle  in  the  limits  of  the  expected 
new  government  [‘Walpole’s  grant’ — a large 
tract  of  land  solicited  by  Thomas  Walpole  and 
others,  of  the  Crown,  lying  upon  the  Ohio  river, 
above  the  Scioto,  but  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
stream  first  mentioned.  This  ‘ grant  ’ was 


never  perfected].  A few  days  after,  they  set 
out;  unluckily  the  party  was  separated  into  three 
detachments ; the  main  body  in  the  front,  with 
the  women  and  children,  and  their  cattle  and 
baggage  ; in  the  centre,  Captain  Russell’s  son, 
with  five  white  men  and  two  negroes,  who,  the 
fatal  night  before  the  murder,  encamped  a few 
miles  short  of  the  front.  In  the  morning,  about 
day  break,  while  asleep  in  the  camp,  they  were 
fired  upon  by  a party  of  Indians,  who  killed 
young  Mr.  Russell  and  four  other  white  men 
and  one  negro.  Captain  Russell,  shortly  after 
bringing  up  the  rear,  unexpectedly  came  on  the 
corpse  of  his  son,  which  was  mangled  in  an  in- 
human manner,  and  there  was  left  in  him  a 
dart-arrow,  and  a war-club  was  left  beside  him. 
After  this  unexpected  event,  the  party  getting 
intelligence  of  it,  returned  to  the  inhabitants.’  ” 
— Rind’s  Virginia  Gazette , December  23,  1773. 


Some  weeks  ago,  Prince  Louis  Joseph  Jerome 
Napoleon,  who  is  travelling  around  the  world, 
arrived  in  Washington,  from  the  west.  His 
age  is  twenty-three  years.  He  is  a grand  nephew 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  son  of  Prince 
Jerome  Napoleon,  who  has  lately  been  expelled 
from  France.  The  prince  was  introduced  by 
the  secretary  of  state  to  the  President,  by 
whom  he  was  received  and  welcomed  as  a pri- 
vate citizen  and  not  as  an  official.  The  prince 
is  accompanied  by  Chevalier  Michela  of  Italy, 
as  his  secretary.  The  prince  is  a distant  rela- 
tive of  Colonel  Jerome  Bonaparte,  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  Baltimore  family  of  Bonapartes. 

Having,  in  a previous  note,  given  the  history 
of  the  Bartholdi  statue,  it  is  now  in  order  to 
say  a word  as  to  its  size  and  finish,  and  the  cer- 
emonies attending  its  unveiling.  The  statue 
measures  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  feet  one 
inch  from  the  bottom  of  the  plinth  to  the  top 
of  the  torch  flame,  and  stands,  in  all,  three 
hundred  and  five  feet  and  eleven  inches  above 
low-water  mark.  There  are  about  thirteen 
acres  area  in  the  island,  and  the  solid  pedestal, 
with  its  surrounding  wall  of  stone,  leaves  but 
little  outside  space.  The  pedestal  contains  ele- 
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vators  to  convey  sight-seers  up  and  down,  and 
the  look-out  on  the  torch  may  be  reached  by 
stairs  through  the  statue.  To  give  some  idea 
of  the  size  of  this  enormous  undertaking,  we 
state  that  twelve  persons  can  stand  on  the  torch 
at  one  time,  from  which  a magnificent  view  can 
be  obtained.  The  width  of  the  eye  is  twenty- 
eight  inches,  and  the  length  of  the  nose  three 
feet  nine  inches,  and  the  forefinger  is  seven  feet 
eleven  inches  long. 

The  statue  is  Bartholdi’s  master-piece.  It  is 
the  figure  of  a graceful,  deep-browed  woman, 
whose  richly  pleated  robes  hang  in  soft  rounded 
folds  about  her  shapely  breast  and  limbs ; the 
pure,  clear  face,  and  the  luxuriant  hair  crowned 
with  a sparkling  diadem  of  light.  But  through 
it  all  shines,  as  it  ought  to  shine,  the  suggestion 
of  that  eager,  proselyting  passion  of  liberty  for 
which  the  men  of  the  Revolution  spilled  their 
blood  in  France  and  in  America,  and  which,  if 
in  modern  days  it  was  only  one  of  a sheaf  of 
memories,  is  for  both  countries  the  most  prized 
of  them  all.  This,  at  least,  is  the  inspiration 
Bartholdi  has  striven  to  put  into  the  statue.  It  is 
on  this  that  he  ar.d  M.  Laboulaye  have  counted 
for  the  figure’s  far-reaching  moral  effect.  As 
everybody  knows,  this  colossal  statue  stands 
at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  New  York, 
where  the  light  diffused  by  the  flaming  torch 
may  be  seen  by  vessels  coming  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  It  is  the  largest  work  of  its 
kind  that  has  ever  been  completed. 

The  French  delegates  to  this  country  to  at- 
tend and  participate  in  the  ceremonies  of  the 
unveiling  of  the  statue  were  M.  Bartholdi  and 
his  wife,  Count  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  of  Canal 
fame;  Admiral  Jaures,  General  Pelissier,  sena- 
tor; Mm.  Spuller  and  Desmons,  deputies;  M. 
Deschamps,  vice-president  of  the  Paris  City 
council ; M.  Chass.  Bigot,  of  the  press  ; M. 
Leon  Robert,  of  public  instruction  ; Colonel 
Bureaux  de  Pusy  of  the  war  department ; Lieu- 
tenant Villegente,  of  naval  department ; 
Colonel  Laussedot,  of  the  school  of  arts ; M. 
Hielard,  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  ; and  M. 
Napoleon  Key.  Count  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps, 
the  hero  of  the  Suez  canal  and  the  projector  of 


the  Panama  canal,  made  the  address  of  presen- 
tation. He  was  followed  by  Senator  Evarts. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  address  of  Mr.  Evarts, 
M.  Bartholdi,  whose  genius  designed  the 
statue,  D.  H.  King,  the  constructor,  and 
Richard  Butler,  the  secretary  of  the  American 
committee,  jointly  pulled  the  rope  and  the 
banner  folded  itself  like  a curtain  drawn 
aside  and  disappeared  through  the  crown 
adorning  the  brow  of  the  goddess.  Instantly  a 
signal  from  the  Tennessee  brought  from  the 
sides  of  the  men-of-war  and  from  the  guns  on 
the  ramparts  on  shore  bright  flashes  of  flame 
that  rent  the  gray  hue  of  the  atmosphere  with 
scarlet  tongues.  Great  columns  of  smoke  rose 
from  the  war  vessels,  and  floating  upward  made 
a halo  half  circling  the  island,  and  completing 
with  the  mist  the  obscurity  in  which  was  hid 
the  immense  flotilla  that  thickened  the  waters 
of  the  bay.  But  if  the  civic  boats  that  lent 
their  presence  to  the  occasion  were  unseen  in 
the  fog  that  accompanied  the  thunders  of  the 
artillery  they  were  not  unheard,  for  every 
steam  whiste  seemed  to  be  striving  to  burst  its 
throat  in  tumult.  Again  the  crowds  around 
the  statue  rose  to  their  feet  and  cheered,  and 
the  meekest  voices  in  the  din  were  the  musical 
strains  from  Gilmore’s  band.  As  soon  as  some 
degree  of  quiet  had  been  restored,  President 
Cleveland  received  the  gift  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  saying,  “Mr. 
Chairman : The  people  of  the  United  States 
accept  from  their  brethren  of  the  French  Re- 
public with  gratitude  this  grand  and  imposing 
work  of  art  here  dedicated.  It  is  a token  of 
the  gratitude  and  appreciation  of  France  assur- 
ing us  that  in  our  efforts  to  commend  to  the 
world  a government  by  a free  people,  we  have 
a steadfest  ally  and  can  demonstrate  the  kin- 
ship of  Republics.  We  are  not  met  to  bow 
before  a severe  and  war-like  god,  but  to  honor 
our  own  peaceful  deity,  keeping  watch  and 
ward  before  the  gates  of  America.  Instead  of 
grasping  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter  Tonans, 
she  holds  aloft  a light  to  illumine  the  way 
to  man’s  enfranchisement — to  the  home  of 
Liberty.  And  here  it  is  that  Liberty  has  her 
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altars,  and  their  fires  will  be  kept  alive  by  will- 
ing votaries.  Her  light  will  gleam  as  a beacon 
to  our  sister  peoples  of  the  east,  and  shall  pene- 
trate the  darkness  of  man’s  oppression,  until 
Liberty  shall  in  truth  enlighten  the  world.” 
After  the  President’s  brief  speech,  M.  Bar- 
tholdi was  presented  to  the  audience  by  Gen- 
eral Schofield.  The  closing  address  was  then 
made  by  Mr.  Chauncey  M.  Depew.  The  bene- 
diction was  pronounced  by  Bishop  Potter. 


The  magnificent  stone  building  of  the  Case 
school  of  applied  science  at  the  east  end,  Cleve- 
land, which  was  completed  and  opened  about 
one  year  ago  at  a cost  of  two  hundred  thousand 
dollar^,  was  destroyed  by  fire  at  an  early  hour 


on  October  27.  The  fire  was  followed  by  an 
explosion  in  the  chemical  laboratory,  which 
blew  out  a portion  of  one  of  the  walls.  The 
flames  then  made  short  work  of  the  structure. 
The  building  was  four  stories  in  height,  and 
built  of  sandstone.  It  was  furnished  with  all 
the  latest  appliances  for  the  demonstration  of 
science.  Total  loss  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  physiological  and  chemical  appar- 
atus and  the  geological  collection  were  among 
the  finest  in  the  country.  The  chemical  appli- 
ances were  valued  at  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
The  geological  collection  was  very  fine.  There 
were  from  fifty  to  sixty  students  in  the  school. 
Case  school  was  built  with  money  left  by  the 
late  Leonard  Case,  the  Cleveland  millionaire 
philanthropist. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western  His- 
tory. 

James  Kinzie  of  Chicago  was  an  adopted  son  of 
the  Pottawatomies  and  was  present  at  the  council  of 
their  chiefs,  which  was  called  to  decide  whether  they 
would  join  Black  Hawk  in  his  war  of  1831,  remain 
neutral  or  assist  the  whites.  Mr.  Kinzie  gave  me  a 
graphic  description  of  the  proceedings  of  that  council 
which  were  highly  dramatic.  The  young  braves 
who  knew  not  the  power  of  the  whites,  were  in  favor 
of  war,  but  the  old  chiefs  Caldwell  and  Robinson, and 
others  who  had  been  to  Washington  and  knew  the 
power  of  the  whites,  knew  that  that  policy  would  be 
ruinous  to  their  tribe.  Finally  Mr.  Kinzie  said  that 
Chief  Robinson  rose,  threw  back  his  blanket,  bared 
his  breast  and  said  to  the  young  braves:  “lam  half 
white;  if  you  thirst  for  white  blood,  begin  by  shedding 
mine.”  As  no  one  had  the  audacity  to  harm  the  be- 
loved chief,  the  young  braves  left  the  council  lodge 
and  the  danger  of  the  Pottawatomies  joining  the  Sacs 
was  ever.  At  the  time  the  Pottawatomies  were  numer- 
ous ir  Michigan.  The  writer  hereof  was  an  officer 
in  the  Michigan  militia  and  was  ordered,  together 


with  Colonel  Bolton,  by  General  I.  W.  Brown,  to 
gather  the  chiefs  of  that  nation  who  lived  in  the  in- 
terior of  Michigan  at  Coldwater.to  ascertain  whether 
there  was  any  danger  of  their  becoming  hostile.  We 
did  so,  but  found  that  there  was  no  danger  of  an  out- 
break. Enoch  Chase. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western  His- 
tory : 


The  following  is  the  purport  of  a communication, 
received  by  the  corresponding  secretary 
of  the  Oneida  Historical  society,  at  Utica, 
New  York,  in  answer  to  a letter  of  inquiry  asking 
why  the  state  of  North  Carolina  had  no  motto,  like 
many  of  the  other  states,  to  represent  an  important 
idea.  The  reply  comes  from  the  secretary  of  state, 
and  there  are  two  reasons  given  : First,  that  it  is  a 

North  Carolina  habit  to  illustrate  her  ideas  by  actions 
rather  than  bywords  ; second,  that  the  use  of  such 
mottoes  does  not  accord  with  her  ideas  of  the  purest 

heraldic  taste.  _ 

C.  W.  Darling. 
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LYMAN  C.  DRAPER— THE  WESTERN  PLUTARCH. 


Probably  no  historical  student  within 
the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  is  so  gener- 
ally known  among  men  of  letters  as 
Lyman  C.  Draper,  LL.  D.,  correspond- 
ing secretary  of  the  State  Historical 
Society  of  Wisconsin.  While  his  repu- 
tation thus  far  has  been  chiefly  that  of 
a collector  and  editor  of  materials  for 
history,  rather  than  a writer,  his  work  is 
quite  as  famous  in  its  way  as  though 
his  contributions  to  standard  literature 
had  been  more  numerous.  Occupying 
a position  quite  unique  in  American 
scholarship,  and  regarded  as  an  oracle 
on  western  topics  among  historical 
specialists  the  country  over,  but  little  is 
popularly  known  of  Dr.  Draper’s  per- 
sonality— as  to  what  sort  of  man  this 
tireless  worker  is,  what  his  methods 
are,  his  manner  or  his  physical  charac- 
teristics. Indeed,  of  so  retiring  a dis- 
position is  he,  of  so  modest  a demeanor 
and  of  so  shrinking  a habit,  that  it  is 
given  to  but  few  of  his  townsmen  ad- 
mirers, even,  to  understand  the  man  as 


an  individual.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
sketch  to  present  to  the  readers  of  the 
Magazine  of  Western  History  a few 
passing  glimpses,  necessarily  brief,  of 
the  career  and  methods  of  him  who  has 
been  styled  “The  Western  Plutarch.” 

Lyman  C.  Draper  sprang  from  good 
Puritan  and  Revolutionary  stock.  He 
is  of  the  fifth  generation  from  James 
Draper,  who,  about  the  year  1650, 
came  from  England  and  settled  with 
the  brethren  of  his  faith  at  Roxbury 
(now  Boston  Highlands),  Massachu- 
setts. Jonathan,  the  paternal  grand- 
father of  Lyman,  was  a soldier  in  the 
Continental  army,  under  Washington. 
His  maternal  grandfather,  Job  Hoising- 
ton,  fell  in  the  defense  of  Buffalo 
against  the  British,  on  the  thirtieth  of 
December,  1813,  while  Job’s  son-in-law, 
Luke,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  twice  incarcerated  by  the 
British  during  the  same  war. 

Lyman  was  born  in  the  town  of  Ham- 
burg (now  Evans),  Erie  county,  New 
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York,  September  4,  1815  When  he 
was  three  years  of  age  his  parents  re- 
moved to  Springfield,  Erie  county, 
Pennsylvania,  and  three  years  later  to 
Lockport,  on  the  line  of  the  Erie  canal. 
Luke  Draper  was  by  turns  a grocer, 
tavern-keeper  and  farmer,  and  as  soon 
as  his  son  could  be  of  use  about  the 
house,  the  store  or  the  land,  the  latter 
was  obliged  to  do  his  full  share  of 
family  labor.  Up  to  the  age  of  fifteen, 
Lyman’s  experiences  were  those  of  the 
average  village  boy  of  the  period — the 
almost  continued  performance  of  mis- 
cellaneous duties,  including  family  shoe- 
repairing, the  gathering  and  selling  of 
wild  berries  and  occasional  jobs  for 
the  neighbors.  One  summer  was  spent 
in  acting  as  hod-carrier  for  a builder  in 
the  village,  at  the  munificent  salary  of 
one  York  shilling  (twelve  and  one-half 
cents)  per  day.  From  his  fifteenth 
year  to  his  eighteenth,  he  clerked  in 
various  village  shops.  During  this  time, 
after  having  gained  all  the  education 
possible  from  the  village  school,  he 
added  to  its  meager  curriculum  the 
reading  of  what  few  books  were  obtain- 
able by  purchase  or  borrowing  in  the 
then  frontier  settlement,  and  estab- 
lished something  of  a local  reputation 
as  a youth  of  letters. 

Even  at  that  early  age  the  lad’s  taste 
for  Revolutionary  lore  was  well  devel- 
oped. It  seems  to  have  been  inherent. 
At  the  family  fireside,  the  deeds  of  Rev- 
olutionary heroes  always  formed  the 
chief  topic  of  conversation.  There 
were  still  living,  in  Dr.  Draper’s  child- 
hood, many  veterans  of  the  Continental 
army,  who  were  always  welcome  to  the 


hospitality  of  the  Draper  household, 
while  the  war  of  1812  was  an  event  of  but 
a few  years  before.  The  boy  was  early 
steeped  in  the  facts  and  traditions  of 
Anglo-American  fights  and  western  bor- 
der forays,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  remember  when  he  first  became 
inspired  with  the  pride  of  military  line- 
age and  the  passion  for  obtaining  in- 
formation as  to  the  events  in  which  his 
ancestors  took  part.  As  a boy,  he 
never  neglected  an  opportunity  to  see 
and  converse  with  distinguished  pio- 
neers and  patriots.  In  1825,  when  but 
ten  years  of  age,  he  feasted  his  eyes 
upon  La  Fayette,  during  the  latter’s 
celebrated  visit  to  the  United  States; 
and  the  passage  of  three-score  years 
and  eleven  has  not  in  the  least  dimmed 
his  recollection  of  the  lineaments  of 
that  noble  friend  of  the  Revolutionary 
cause.  Governor  Cass,  DeWitt  Clinton, 
and  other  celebrities  of  that  day,  he 
also  remembers  having  seen  and  heard 
at  old  Lockport,  while  the  presence  in 
the  village,  on  various  occasions,  of  the 
noted  Seneca  chiefs,  Tommy  Jimmy, 
Major  Henry  O’Bail  and  others  of  their 
tribe,  were,  to  the  young  enthusiast  in 
border  lore,  like  visitations  from  a realm 
of  fancy.  La  Fayette  was  the  subject 
of  young  Draper’s  first  school  compo- 
sition, while  his  first  article  for  the  press, 
published  in  the  Rochester  Gem  for 
April  6,  1833,  was  a sketch  of  Charles 
Carroll  of  Carrollton,  the  last  of  the 
“signers.”  One  of  the  first  historical 
works  he  ever  read  was  Campbell’s 
‘Annals  of  Tryon  County  : or,  Border 
Warfare  of  New  York,’  published  in 
1831.  This  and  other  publications  of 
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the  time  were  replete  with  lurid  accounts 
of  border  disturbances,  well  calculated 
to  fire  the  imagination  of  youth. 

Peter  A.  Remsen,  a cotton  factor  at 
Mobile,  Alabama,  had  married  a cousin 
of  Mr.  Draper,  and  to  Mobile  the  en- 
thusiastic young  historian  went  in  the 
fall  of  1833,  staying  with  Mr.  Remsen 
until  May  of  the  following  year,  the 
latter’s  family  residing  in  western  New 
York.  While  in  Mobile,  Mr.  Draper 
chiefly  occupied  himself  in  collecting  in- 
formation regarding  the  career  of  the 
famous  Creek  chief,  Weatherford,  many 
of  whose  cotemporaries  lived  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Alabama  metrop- 
olis. 

Leaving  Mobile,  he  made  a round- 
about and  toilsome  journey  by  stage  and 
steamboat,  via  New  Orleans  and  the 
Mississippi  river,  to  Granville,  Ohio, 
where  he  entered  Granville  college  (now 
Denison  university).  He  was  an  under- 
graduate there  for  over  two  years,  during 
which  time  he  distinguished  himself  as 
one  of  the  founders  of  a successful  liter- 
ary society  which  soon  acquired,  through 
his  persistent  endeavors,  what  was  a most 
excellent  library  for  those  days.  In  the 
winter  of  1835-6,  he  was  commissioned 
by  his  associates  to  go  to  Columbus  to 
secure  a charter  for  the  association. 
The  journey  was  made  through  the 
intervening  forests  on  horseback,  the 
then  favorite  mode  of  inland  locomo- 
tion. While  Mr.  Draper  was  at  the 
capital  there  had  been  a severe  storm, 
the  rude  forest  roads  being  made 
nearly  impassable,  while  many  bridges 
were  carried  away  by  the  flood.  In 
attempting  to  cross  the  Black  Lick,  he 


and  his  horse  were  carried  down  the 
turbid  current  for  several  rods,  and  both 
narrowly  escaped  drowning. 

The  Granville  undergraduate  had  had 
another  adventure  the  previous  summer, 
which  was  quite  novel  in  its  character, 
and  an  allusion  to  which  will  at  any 
time  bring  a merry  twinkle  to  the  worthy 
doctor’s  eyes.  His  parents  had  removed 
from  Lockport  to  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  he 
was  passing  with  them  the  summer  va- 
vation  of  1835  when  he  felt  called  upon 
to  take  up  arms  in  defense  of  what  To- 
ledoans considered  the  bounden  rights 
of  the  Buckeyes  against  the  territorial 
claims  of  the  Wolverines.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Michigan  then  claimed 
all  territory  north  of  a line  drawn  due 
east  from  “the  southerly  bend  or  ex- 
treme of  Lake  Michigan,”  which  in- 
cluded Toledo.  This  claim  was  disputed 
by  Ohio,  and  boundary  difficulties  of  a 
more  or  less  serious  character  occurred 
during  that  year.  Over  eleven  hundred 
Michigan  volunteers,  under  Governor 
Mason  and  General  Brown,  entered 
Toledo  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  of 
September,  intending  to  prevent  the 
organization  there  of  a court  under  Ohio 
jurisdiction.  The  Michigan  invaders 
had  committed  sundry  depredations  on 
chicken  roosts,  field  crops,  orchards  and 
fences,  and  the  dwellers  in  and  about 
Toledo  were  greatly  exasperated  in  con- 
sequence. 

The  expedition,  although  meeting 
with  no  armed  opposition,  was  unsuc- 
cessful so  far  as  preventing  the  organi- 
zation of  the  court,  and  the  men  were 
withdrawn  after  living  at  free  quar- 
ters for  a few  days.  At  daybreak  of 
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the  fifteenth,  however,  some  sixteen  of 
these  volunteers,  mounted  and  under 
the  command  of  a Michigan  sheriff, 
named  Wood,  quietly  returned  to  To- 
ledo and  captured  four  prominent  vil- 
lagers, including  the  judge  of  the  court, 
who  were  charged  with  treason  in  ac- 
cepting civil  office  under  Ohio  on  what 
was  claimed  as  Michigan  territory — 
“ exercising  foreign  jurisdiction,”  the 
warrant  read,  in  good  old  state-sov- 
ereignty style.  The  prisoners  were 
hustled  into  a covered  wagon,  and,  sur- 
rounded by  the  flying  squad  were,  before 
the  alarm  was  fully  sounded  in  the 
village  streets,  being  rapidly  driven 
across  Mud  creek  bottom,  on  the  To- 
ledo outskirts,  towards  Monroe,  Michi- 
gan. There  was  hot  haste  among  the 
indignant  Toledoans,  with  no  time  for 
mounting.  Captain  C.  G.  Shaw’s  little 
drill  company  formed  the  nucleus  of  a 
band  of  twenty  citizens  who  rushed  out 
toward  Mud  creek  pell  mell,  with  all 
manner  of  equipment.  Young  Draper, 
then  just  turned  twenty  years  of  age, 
eager  to  see  the  prospective  scrimmage, 
ran  along  with  the  company,  though  un- 
armed. One  of  the  men,  suffering  from 
the  primitive  disease  of  fever  and  ague, 
soon  weakened  and  gladly  surrendered 
his  gun  and  trappings  to  Draper,  who 
was  now  fully  equipped  and  enlisted  for 
the  war.  Shaw’s  party  arrived  at  the 
summit  of  the  ridge  on  the  village  side 
of  the  creek  just  as  the  Michigan  force 
was  dashing  up  the  opposite  elevation. 
Sheriff  Wood  stopped  to  defiantly  shout 
back  to  his  hallooing  pursuers  that  Mich- 
igan proposed  to  arrest  violators  of  her 
laws  and  plotters  against  her  authority 


wherever  they  could  be  found.  A shout 
of  derision  and  a random  volley  of 
bullets  from  the  Toledo  side  were  his 
answer.  Several  volleys  were  now  ex- 
changed, and  it  was  afterwards  alleged 
that  Wood  was  shot  through  an  arm 
and  a horse  in  his  troop  badly  wounded. 
At  all  events,  the  Michigan  men  scamp- 
ered off  with  their  prisoners  to  Monroe, 
while  the  unharmed  Buckeyes  returned 
to  the  village  in  high  glee  at  their  suc- 
cess in  making  the  Wolverines  run  off  a 
trifle  faster  than  the  latter  had  intended. 
This  engagement,  known  in  local  his- 
tory as  “the  battle  of  Mud  creek,”  gave 
rise  to  an  acrimonious  controversy  be- 
tween the  Michigan  and  Ohio  news- 
papers, one  of  the  former  dubbing  Cap- 
tain Shaw’s  volunteers  as  “ a band  of 
armed  rebels,  comprising  the  scum  of 
Toledo.”  Dr.  Draper  has  been  for 
several  years  past  the  only  survivor  of 
that  rebellious  band. 

For  a year  after  leaving  Granville, 
Mr.  Draper  was  a close  student  at 
Hudson  River  seminary,  at  Stockport, 
New  York,  following  this  up  with  an 
extended  course  of  private  reading, 
chiefly  historical,  while  resident  within 
the  household  of  his  patron  and  friend, 
Mr.  Remsen,  whose  home  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Alexander,  Genesee 
county,  New  York.  Doddridge,  Flint, 
Withers,  and  afterwards  Hall,  were  the 
early  historians  of  the  border,  and  the 
young  student  of  their  works  found 
that  on  many  essential  points  and  in 
most  minor  incidents  there  were  great 
discrepancies  between  them.  It  was  in 
1838  that  Mr.  Draper  conceived  the 
idea  of  writing  a history  of  western 
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pioneers,  in  which  he  should  be  able, 
by  dint  of  personal  investigation,  to  fill 
the  gaps  and  correct  the  errors  which 
so  marred  all  books  then  extant  upon 
this  fertile  specialty.  This  at  once  be- 
came his  controlling  thought,  and  he 
entered  upon  its  execution  with  an  en- 
thusiasm which  has  never  lagged 
through  nearly  a half  century  spent  in 
the  industrious  collection  of  material 
for  what  he  has  always  deemed  the  mis- 
sion of  his  life.  From  Mr.  Remsen’s 
home,  Mr.  Draper  began  an  extensive 
and  long-continued  correspondence 
with  prominent  pioneers  all  along  the 
border  line — with  Drs.  Daniel  Drake 
and  S.  P.  Hildreth  and  Colonel  John 
McDonald  of  Ohio  ; William  C.  Preston 
of  South  Carolina ; Colonel  Rich- 
ard M.  Johnson,  Charles  S.  Todd, 
Major  Bland  W.  Ballard,  Dr.  John 
Croghan  and  Joseph  R.  Underwood  of 
Kentucky;  ex-Governor  David  Camp- 
bell of  Virginia,  Colonel  William  Martin 
and  Hugh  L.  White  of  Tennessee,  and 
scores  of  others  of  almost  equal  renown. 
Correspondence  of  this  character  he  has 
ever  since  actively  conducted.  In  1840 
he  commenced  the  work  of  supplement- 
ing his  correspondence  with  personal 
interviews  with  pioneers  and  the  de- 
scendents  of  pioneers  and  revolutionary 
soldiers,  in  their  homes : because  he 
found  that  for  his  purpose  the  gaining 
of  information  through  letters  was  slow 
and  unsatisfactory,  the  mails  being  in 
those  days  tardy,  unreliable  and  ex- 
pensive, while  many  of  those  who  pos- 
sessed the  rarest  of  the  treasures  sought 
were  not  adepts  with  the  pen.  There 
were  no  railroads  then,  and  the  eager 


collector  of  facts  traveled  on  his  great 
errand  for  many  years,  far  and  wide,  by 
foot,  by  horseback,  by  stage,  by  lumber 
wagon  and  by  steamboat,  his  constant 
companion  being  a knapsack  well  laden 
with  note  books.  In  these  journeys  of 
discovery,  largely  through  dense  wilder- 
nesses, Mr.  Draper  traveled  over  sixty 
thousand  miles  all  told,  meeting  with 
hundreds  of  curious  incidents  and  hair- 
breadth escapes  by  means  of  runaway 
horses,  frightful  storms,  swollen  streams, 
tipped-over  stages,  snagged  steam- 
boats, extremities  of  hunger,  and  the  like, 
yet  never  once  injured  nor  allowing  any 
untoward  circumstance  to  thwart  the 
particular  mission  at  the  time  in  view. 
Many  of  those  he  sought,  especially 
before  1850,  were  far  removed  from 
taverns  and  other  conveniences  of  civil- 
ization ; but  pioneer  hospitality  was 
general  and  generous,  and  a stranger  at 
the  hearth  a most  welcome  diversion  to 
the  dull  routine  of  a frontiersman’s 
household.  The  guest  of  the  interviewed, 
the  inquisitive  stranger  often  stopped 
weeks  together  at  those  crude  homes  in 
the  New  York,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Virginia 
and  Tennessee  backwoods — long  enough 
to  extract  with  the  acquired  skill  of  a 
cross-examiner,  every  morsel  of  histor- 
ical information,  every  item  of  valuable 
reminiscence  stored  in  the  mind  of  his 
host ; while  old  diaries,  or  other  family 
documents  which  might  cast  side-lights 
on  the  stirring  and  romantic  story  of 
western  settlement,  were  deemed  objects 
worth  obtaining  by  means  of  the  most 
astute  diplomacy. 

To  give  a list  of  those  whom  Dr. 
Draper  visited  in  the  course  of  these 
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remarkable  wanderings,  which  he  made 
his  chief  occupation,  with  but  few 
lapses,  through  nearly  a quarter  of  a 
century,  would  be  to  transgress  the 
limit  set  for  this  article.  Only  a few  of 
the  most  notable  can  be  mentioned. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  interview 
he  ever  had  was  with  Major  Bland  Bal- 
lard of  Kentucky,  a noted  Indian 
fighter  under  General  George  Rogers 
Clark  in  the  latter’s  campaigns  against 
the  Ohio  Indians.  Other  distinguished 
worthies  who  heaped  their  treasures  at 
Mr.  Draper’s  feet,  were  Major  George 
M.  Bedinger,  a noted  pioneer  and  In- 
dian fighter  of  Kentucky ; General 
Benjamin  Whiteman  of  Ohio,  and 
Captain  James  Ward  of  Kentucky,  two 
of  Kenton’s  trusted  lieutenants  ; and 
General  William  Hall,  a general  under 
Jackson  in  the  Creek  war,  and  after- 
wards governor  of  Tennesee.  Mr. 
Draper  also  interviewed  fifteen  of  Gen- 
eral Clark’s  old  Indian  campaigners, 
and  many  of  the  associates  and  de- 
scendants of  Boone,  Kenton,  Sumter, 
Sevier,  Robertson,  Pickens,  Crawford, 
Shelby,  Brady,  Cleveland  and  the  Wet- 
zels. He  also  visited  and  took  notes 
among  the  aged  survivors  of  several  In- 
dian tribes — the  Senecas, Oneidas,Tusca- 
roras,  Mohawks,  Chickasaws,  Catawbas, 
Wyandots,  Shawanese,  Delawares  and 
Pottawatomies.  Not  the  least  interest- 
ing of  these  were  the  venerable  Tawan- 
ears,  or  Governor  Blacksnake,  one  of 
the  Seneca  war  captains  at  Wyoming, 
who  served  as  such  with  the  famous 
Mohawk  chief,  Joseph  Brant,  and  the 
scholarly  Governor  William  Walker  of 
the  Wyandots.  The  descendants  of 


Brant,  among  the  Canada  Mohawks, 
whom  Mr.  Draper  interviewed  at  much 
length,  gave  him  an  Indian  name  signi- 
fying “ The  Inquirer.”  Mr.  Draper 
once  visited  General  Andrew  Jackson, 
at  the  home  of  the  latter,  and  had  a 
long  conversation  with  the  hero  of  New 
Orleans.  At  another  time,  he  was  the 
guest  of  Colonel  Richard  M.  Johnson, 
who  is  thought  to  have  killed  Tecum- 
seh,  and,  as  before  noted,  frequently 
corresponded  with  him.  He  saw  Henry 
Clay  once,  when  in  Kentucky  on  one 
of  his  hunts  for  MSS.,  and  General 
Harrison  in  Ohio,  but  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to  either  of  them. 

The  period  of  Dr.  Draper’s  greatest 
activity  in  the  direction  of  personal 
interviews  was  between  1840  and  1879, 
but  he  has,  upon  occasion,  frequently 
resorted  to  that  method  of  obtaining 
materials  for  history  in  later  years.  But 
the  period  of  his  active  correspondence 
in  that  direction,  has  not  known  a limit. 
The  result  of  this  special  work  has  been 
a rich  harvest  of  collections.  Upon  the 
shelves  of  his  large  individual  library 
are  two  hundred  and  fifty  portly  volumes 
of  manuscripts,  the  greater  part  made 
up  of  wholly  original  matter,  most  of  it 
as  yet  unpublished,  covering  the  entire 
history  of  the  fight  for  the  northwest, 
from  1742,  the  date  of  the  first  skirmish 
with  the  Indians  in  the  Virginia  valley, 
to  1813-14,  when  Tecumseh  was  killed 
and  the  Creeks  were  defeated.  A few 
only  of  these  unique  documents  can  here 
be  noted.  His  earliest  manuscripts 
are  some  documents  concerning  Mc- 
Dowell’s fight  in  the  Virginia  valley,  in 
1742,  before  mentioned.  There  is  also 
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m Dr.  Draper’s  possession  General 
Clark’s  original  manuscript  narrative  of 
his  celebrated  expedition  to  Kaskaskia 
and  Vincennes,  a volume  of  some  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pages.  The 
earliest  original  manuscript  diary  on 
the  doctor’s  shelves  is  one  kept  by 
Captain  William  Preston,  who  com- 
manded a company  under  Lewis  during 
the  Sandy  Creek  expedition  in  West 
Virginia,  in  1756.  There  are  several 
diaries  on  the  Point  Pleasant  campaign 
in  West  Virginia  in  1774.  Numerous 
diaries  relate  to  Kentucky — one  of  them 
kept  by  General  Clark  in  1776,  and 
another  by  Colonel  William  Fleming 
during  an  early  trip  to  the  “dark  and 
bloody  ground.”  Some  diaries  on  St. 
Clair’s  and  Wayne’s  campaigns  are  of 
especial  interest.  But  these  are  merely 
sample  treasures.  As  the  old  frontier 
heroes  were  not  noted  for  keeping 
diaries,  the  great  number  and  remark- 
able character  of  the  rich  “finds”  in 
Dr.  Draper’s  possession,  strongly  illus- 
trate to  all  those  who  have  essayed 
collections  of  this  sort,  the  arduous 
labors  of  their  owner. 

In  1840,  while  in  the  midst  of  his 
chosen  task,  Mr.  Draper  drifted  to 
Pontotoc,  in  northern  Mississippi,  where 
he  became  part  owner  and  editor  of 
a small  weekly  journal  entitled  the 
Mississippi  Intelligencer.  His  editorial 
duties  were  not  so  absorbing  but  what 
he  satisfactorily  filled  the  public  posi- 
tions of  justice  of  the  peace  and  assist- 
ant postmaster,  and  was  able  to  con- 
tinue his  work  as  gleaner  in  the  field  of 
western  history.  The  Intelligencer  was 
not  a financial  success,  and,  at  the  close 


of  young  Draper’s  first  year  in  the  office, 
his  partner  bought  him  out,  giving  in 
payment  the  deed  to  a tract  of  wild 
land  in  the  neighborhood.  There  came 
to  Pontotoc,  about  this  time,  a young 
lawyer  named  Charles  H.  Larrabee, 
afterwards  a prominent  citizen  of  Wis- 
consin, where  he  became  a circuit 
judge  and  a congressman.  Larrabee 
had  been  a student  with  Draper  at 
Granville.  The  professional  outlook  at 
Pontotoc  not  being  rich  with  promise, 
Larrabee  united  his  fortunes  with  those 
of  his  college-mate,  and  together  they 
moved  upon  Draper’s  tract.  For  about 
a year  the  young  men  “ roughed  it  ” in 
a floorless,  windowless  hut,  a dozen 
miles  from  Pontotoc,  the  nearest  post- 
office,  raising  sweet  potatoes  and  living 
upon  fare  of  the  crudest  character.  In 
the  summer  of  1842  Draper  received 
the  offer  of  a clerkship  under  a relative 
who  was  Erie  canal  superintendent  at 
Buffalo,  New  York,  and  retraced  his 
steps  to  the  north,  leaving  Larrabee 
in  sole  possession.  But  the  latter  soon 
had  a call  to  Chicago  and  followed 
his  friend’s  example,  leaving  their 
crop  of  sweet  potatoes  ungarnered  and 
their  land  to  the  mercy  of  the  first 
squatter  who  chanced  along. 

The  following  year,  however,  Mr. 
Draper  was  back  again  in  Pontotoc, 
where  he  made  some  interesting  “finds” 
in  the  chests  of  the  Mississippi  pioneers. 
In  1844  he  returned  to  the  household  of 
Mr.  Remsen,  who  was  then  living  near 
Baltimore.  After  a time,  the  family 
moved  to  Philadelphia,  whither  he  ac- 
companied them.  For  eight  years  there- 
after Mr.  Draper’s  principal  occupa- 
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tion  svas  the  prosecution  of  his  search  for 
historical  data — always  collecting  and 
seldom  writing  up  any  of  his  material, 
for  he  was  not  willing  to  commence  un- 
til he  had,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  ex- 
hausted every  possibility  of  finding  more. 
During  this  period,  he  added  to  the 
objects  of  his  collection  miscellaneous 
Americana,  and  particularly  old  news- 
paper files,  for  he  found  that  these  latter 
were  among  the  most  valuable  sources 
of  cotemporaneous  information  on  any 
given  topic  in  history.  He  thus  col- 
lected a unique  library  at  the  Remsen 
home  in  Philadelphia,  which  came  to 
attract  almost  as  much  attention  among 
scholars  as  his  manuscript  possessions. 

In  the  spring  of  1852,  Mr.  Remsen 
died,  leaving  Dr.  Draper  as  the  head  of 
the  little  household.  His  old  friend, 
Larrabee,  who  had  drifted  from  Chicago 
to  the  Badger  state,  had  been  for  some 
time  corresponding  with  him,  inviting  his 
assistance  in  the  management  of  the 
State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin, 
which  had  been  organized  at  Madison, the 
capital  of  that  state,  in  1849,  but  which 
thus  far  had  had  but  a sickly  existence, for 
there  had  been  no  person  at  its  service 
with  the  technical  skill  necessary  to  the 
advancement  of  an  undertaking  of  this 
character.  Judge  Larrabee,  one  of  its 
founders,  was  in  full  knowledge  of  the 
scope  of  Dr.  Draper’s  labors,  and 
made  known  to  his  associates  the  im- 
portance of  attracting  such  a specialist 
to  Madison.  Hon.  Harlow  S.  Orton, 
now  an  associate  justice  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin supreme  court,  together  with  Gov- 
ernor Farwell  and  others,  heartily  coop- 
erated with  Judge  Larrabee,  and  about 


the  middle  of  October  Dr.  Draper  ar- 
rived in  Madison  with  the  family  of  Mr. 
Remsen,  whose  widow  he  married  the 
following  year. 

In  January,  1853,  he  was  chosen  one 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  soci- 
ety. A year  later,  through  his  efforts, 
a reorganization  was  effected,  and,  he 
being  now  chosen  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  the  institution,  it  then,  for  the 
first  time,  began  to  move.  And  under 
his  fostering  care,  aided  by  a legislative 
annuity  which  was  first  obtained  in  1855, 
it  has  progressed  with  marvelous  pace 
ever  since.  It  began  business  under  its 
reorganization  in  1854,  with  but  fifty 
volumes  contained  in  a small  case  with 
glass  doors  that  is  to-day  exhibited  in 
in  the  society’s  reading  rooms  as  a sug- 
gestive relic.  In  thirty-two  years  the 
society’s  library  has  grown  to  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  thousand  priceless 
volumes,  rich  stores  of  manuscripts  and 
a splendid  museum  that  annually  at- 
tracts over  twelve  thousand  visitors, 
representing  every  section  of  the  Union. 

During  the  years  1858  and  1859,  Dr. 
Draper  served  as  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction.  He  was  quite  as 
efficient  in  this  role  as  in  that  of  anti- 
quarian collector.  He  found  the  affairs 
of  his  office  in  a chaotic  condition,  but 
by  dint  of  great  perseverance  and  the 
full  exercise  of  his  ability,  he  succeeded 
in  inaugurating  the  admirable  system  of 
management  now  in  vogue,  by  means 
of  which  the  educational  development 
in  Wisconsin  has  been  in  every  way 
worthy  of  that  great  state.  In  the  self- 
preparation necessary  to  the  instituting 
of  the  proposed  reforms  in  his  office, 
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and  particularly  with  a view  to  establish- 
ing popular  libraries  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  state  school  system,  he  undertook  a 
series  of  visits  to  a large  number  of  state 
superintendents  in  the  east  and  other 
leading  American  educators  of  the  day 
— such  as  Horace  Mann  and  Presidents 
Way  land  and  Sears,  together  with  such 
Canadian  educators  as  Rev.  Dr.  Egerton 
Ryerson.  He  made  a very  careful  study 
of  the  workings  of  public  school  libra- 
ries wherever  he  went,  with  the  causes 
of  their  success  as  well  as  of  their  short- 
comings. As  a result  of  this  investiga- 
tion, he  secured  the  passage  of  an  act 
by  the  Wisconsin  legislature,  at  the  ses- 
sion of  1859,  by  which  one-tenth  of  the 
state  school  fund  income  was  set  apart 
as  a township  library  fund,  to  which  was 
added  one-tenth  of  a mill  tax  on  the 

* 

assessed  valuation  of  the  state.  A cen- 
tral library  board  was  contemplated  by 
the  founder  of  the  scheme,  but  it  was 
not  thought  best  to  make  provision  for 
such  a board  until  another  year,  when 
the  fund  should  be  raised  and  set  aside 
for  library  purposes.  It  was  designed 
that  the  proposed  board  should  select 
the  necessary  books  and  contract  for 
them  at  the  lowest  wholesale  rates.  Dr. 
Draper’s  desire  was  to  abolish  an  exist- 
ing but  indifferently-executed  plan  of 
small  school-district  libraries  and  con- 
soldidate  these  into  township  libraries 
of  respectable  size  and  under  compe- 
tent management,  to  be  furnished  with 
books  by  the  state  board.  During  the 
first  year  the  law  was  in  operation,  a 
library  fund  of  eighty-eight  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-four  dollars 
and  seventy-eight  cents  was  raised  in 


the  manner  prescribed.  But  in  1861, 
when  the  civil  war  broke  out  and  the 
resources  of  the  commonwealth  were 
taxed  to  the  utmost  to  support  its 
troops  at  the  front,  the  well-digested 
library  law  was  repealed  and  the  money 
already  accumulated  transferred  to  other 
funds  before  a book  could  be  purchased 
or  the  proposed  board  organized.  And 
this  law  has  unfortunately  never  been 
resuscitated.  It  remains  for  some  enter- 
prising legislator  to  win  popular  applause 
by  organizing  an  effort  to  secure  the 
reenactment  of  the  now  generally  for- 
gotten statute. 

State  Superintendent  Draper  won  en- 
thusiastic enconiums  from  Governor 
Randall,  legislative  committees,  prom- 
inent educators  in  different  portions  of 
the  country,  and,  at  various  times,  in 
the  annual  reports  of  his  appreciative 
successors  in  office,  who  came  to  re- 
alize, as  they  in  turn  examined  the  rec- 
ords of  the  department,  what  a complete 
and  healthy  revolution  he  had  brought 
about  in  its  management. 

While  serving  as  state  superintendent, 
he  was  ex-officio  a member  of  the  boards 
of  regents  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  the  State  Normal  schools,  re- 
spectively. He  was  particularly  effi- 
cient in  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
former,  and,  recognizing  that  “ the  true 
university  of  these  days  is  a collection 
of  books,”  devoted  his  energies  to  the 
founding  of  an  adequate  library  for  the 
institution.  This  service,  as  well  as  his 
life  labors  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
historical  literature,  was  formally  recog- 
nized by  the  State  university,  in  1871, 
by  the  conferring  upon  him  of  the  title 
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LL.  D. — Granville  having  made  him  an 
M.  A.  just  twenty  years  previous. 

But  so  indefatigable  was  Dr.  Draper 
in  his  labors  for  the  advancement  of 
popular  education,,  that  there  seemed  to 
be  good  cause  for  fearing  that  he  was 
for  the  time  neglecting  his  especial  task 
as  a collector  and  editor  of  materials 
for  western  history,  and  that  he  might 
be  permanently  diverted  from  it.  For 
this  reason,  a number  of  distinguished 
educators  and  historical  students  sent 
him  frequent  letters  protesting  against 
his  continuance  in  the  new  field  at  the 
expense  of  the  old.  “ I hope  you  will  get 
back  to  your  task  as  soon  as  you  prop- 
erly can.  . . . The  field  of  a state 

superintendent  of  instruction  is  a fine 
one ; but  there  is  a good  deal  of  timber 
for  good  officers  of  this  stamp,  com- 
pared with  that  of  historical  investiga- 
tors and  archaeologists En- 

thusiasm won’t  bear  dividing,  and  you 
have  sacrificed  the  major  to  the  minor 
thus  earnestly  wrote  the  late  Hon.  Henry 
S.  Randall,  who  had  served  as  state 
school  superintendent  in  New  York,  and 
was  the  author  of  a life  of  Jefferson  and 
other  valuable  historical  works. 

Dr.  Draper  finally  heeded  these  urgent 
calls  for  a return  to  his  proper  sphere 
of  duty,  and  the  year  i860  found  him 
back  at  his  work  in  behalf  of  the  State 
Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  and  in 
its  prosecution  he  has  never  since  lagged. 
The  duties  of  his  position  as  correspond- 
ing secretary — practically  the  executive 
officer  of  the  society — are  and  have 
always  been  varied  and  arduous,  and  to 
enumerate  a tithe  of  them  would  greatly 
extend  the  space  allotted  to  this  paper. 


Sufficient  to  say,  that,  in  the  conduct 
of  the  society’s  business,  whether  exec- 
utive, financial  or  literary,  he  exhibits 
great  energy,  remarkable  persistence, 
business  tact  of  a high  order,  and  a pa- 
tience for  research  that  appears  to  never 
weary. 

The  enormous  additions  to  the  great 
library  and  museum  are  made  chiefly  on 
his  selection  and  recommendation,  and- 
to  this  task  he  continually  brings  a deep 
erudition — historical,  antiquarian  and 
bibliographical.  In  addition  to  this,  a 
very  important  branch  of  his  official 
work  has  been  the  editing  and  publica- 
tion of  the  society’s  Wisconsin  Histor- 
cal  Collections.  Nine  large  octavo 
volumes  of  five  hundred  pages  each  have 
thus  far  been  published,  and  the  tenth- 
completing  the  first  series  and  con. 
taining  a general  index  to  the  whole — 
will  soon  be  issued  from  the  press. 
These  Collections  constitute  a vast  mass 
of  original  material  bearing  upon  the 
history  of  the  state,  particularly  the 
pre-territorial  epoch,  all  of  it  gathered 
by  Dr.  Draper  either  through  personal 
solicitation  of  manuscripts  from  promi- 
inent  early  pioneers  or  by  means  of 
interviews  with  old-timecelebrities, white 
and  red,  by  the  doctor  himself.  In  the 
garnering  of  these  materials  for  the 
early  history  of  Wisconsin,  the  busy 
corresponding  secretary  has  traveled 
thousands  of  miles,  written  thousands 
of  letters  and  interviewed  hundreds 
of  individuals.  Each  paper  in  the 
series  has  been  carefully  edited  and  an- 
notated by  this  untiring  worker,  who 
has  brought  to  bear  upon  every  import- 
ant point  a wealth  of  correlative  illustra- 
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tion  or  needed  correction.  So  complete 
has  been  the  work  done  by  Dr.  Draper 
upon  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Collec- 
tions, that  they  substantially  cover  all 
the  information  now  obtainable  upon 
the  pre-territorial  history  of  the  state, 
and  to-day  form  the  basilar  authority  for 
all  writers  upon  topics  within  that  sweep. 
It  has  been  said  that  while  Dr.  Draper 
has  collected  an  enormous  amount  of 
material  for  history,  he  has  given  out 
but  little  of  it  to  the  world.  This  is 
comparatively  true  of  his  collections  in 
the  mass,  but  so  far  as  Wisconsin’s  his- 
torical literature  goes,  he  has  been  very 
generous ; while  his  explanatory  and 
illustrative  notes  are  the  richer  and  more 
ample  because  of  the  great  stores  of 
general  border  information  from  which 
he  has  so  freely  drawn  in  their  make- 
up. Even  were  he  to  write  no  more, 
these  ten  volumes,  a store-house  of  orig- 
inal data,  would  be  enough  to  estab- 
lish his  reputation  as  a historical  spec- 
ialist. Their  incalculable  value  to 
western  historians  has  been  frequently 
attested  by  the  best  of  authority — Ban- 
croft, Sparks,  Parkman,  Shea,  Lossing 
and  others  of  lesser  note  having  fre- 
quently complimented  Dr.  Draper  upon 
their  excellence  and  practical  import- 
ance, and  emphasized  the  debt  which 
students  of  American  history  will  always 
owe  to  him. 

Let  us  pause  for  a moment  to  con- 
template the  work  he  has  done  for  the 
state  of  his  adoption,  independent  of 
the  published  Collections — a monument 
of  themselves.  The  State  Historical 
Society  is  to-day  practically  what  he, 
aided  by  the  intelligent  munificence  of 


the  commonwealth,  has  made  it.  The 
society’s  library  comprises  about  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  volumes. 
While  these  cover  the  entire  range  of 
American  historical  investigation,  the 
collection  is  particularly  strong  in  the 
departments  of  western  history,  works 
on  the  Indian  races  and  wars,  a collec- 
tion of  bound  newspaper  files  which  is 
almost  unapproachable — extending,  as 
it  does,  over  two  centuries — and  a gen- 
ealogical department  which  is  second 
only  in  extent,  if  at  all,  to  that  of  the 
Historic-Genealogical  Society  of  New 
England,  at  Boston.  Its  large  museum, 
filling  three  spacious  halls,  contains 
many  thousands  of  objects  of  interest 
and  value ; but  its  noticeable  features, 
in  which  Dr.  Draper  takes  the  greatest 
pride,  are  its  large  collection  of  pre-his- 
toric  copper  and  stone  implements,  and 
an  imposing  array  of  oil  portraits  of 
notable  pioneers.  Among  the  society’s 
valuable  possessions,  the  result  of  many 
years  of  patient  collection,  and  but  re- 
cently completed,  is  a full  set  of  the 
autographs  of  the  fifty-six  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  of  which 
fifty  are  full  autograph  letters  — the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society  being 
the  only  other  body  having  a like  pos- 
session. The  Wisconsin  society  has 
also  a full  set  of  autograph  letters  of  the 
thirty-nine  signers  of  the  constitution, 
and  nearly  complete  sets  of  the  presi- 
dents of  the  Continental  congress  and 
the  presidents  and  vice-presidents  of 
the  United  States. 

The  history  of  the  society’s  binding 
fund  may  be  taken  as  one  example  of 
scores  that  might  be  cited,  illustrating 
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the  quiet  persistency  of  Dr.  Draper’s 
work.  Many  years  ago,  lie  began  setting 
aside  the  membership  fees,  and  small 
gifts  of  money  which  he  from  time  to 
time  solicited  for  the  purpose,  as  a fund 
which  he  declared  should  not  be  drawn 
from  until  it  reached  ten  thousand 
dollars,  when  the  interest  on  its  invest- 
ment should  be  devoted  solely  to  needed 
binding.  Most  members  of  the  society 
smiled,  in  its  inception,  at  a project 
which  had  so  slight  a promise  of  pros- 
perity. And,  indeed,  it  grew  painfully 
slow.  But  the  secretary  dinned  away 
at  his  associates,  in  the  annual  reports, 
each  year  making  small  additions  to 
the  fund.  In  a few  instances  he  col- 
lected as  much  as  one  hundred  dollars 
from  some  generous  individual,  and 
on-ce  a dying  friend  left  for  the  society 
a section. of  wild  land  in  Texas,  which 
is  to-day  worth  many  times  the  original 
value  of  the  gift.  Thus,  by  mere  pit- 
tances, the  fund  grew  until  it  began  to 
approach  the  ten  thousand  dollar  limit. 
Then  the  secretary  caused  the  society 
to  fix  its  minimum  limit  at  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  and  set  to  work  to  raise 
the  second  half.  In  season  and  out  of 
season,  by  bequests,  contributions,  fees, 
sales  of  duplicates,  judicious  invest- 
ments, and  what  not,  that  fund  has 
steadily,  though  sometimes  almost  im- 
perceptibly, grown  to  the  limit  its 
founder  fixed ; and,  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing this  month,  Dr.  Draper  expects  to 
be  able  to  triumphantly  notify  the  so- 
ciety that  the  work  is  practically  com- 
pleted, and  that  a portion  of  the  interest 
on  the  twenty  thousand  dollars  so  labor- 
iously raised  may  be  safely  appropriated 


towards  much-needed  binding  during 
the  coming  year. 

Devoting  his  time  so  assiduously  as 
he  has  to  the'  interests  of  his  society 
and  state,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
Dr.  Draper  has  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  give  to  the  public  more  freely  of  his 
individual  harvest  of  raw  material,  to 
which,  in  the  midst  of  whatever  duty 
for  the  moment  at  hand,  he  has  never 
forgotten  or  neglected  to  add  within 
the  past  forty-eight  years.  Thirty- 
eight  years  ago,  Jared  Sparks  expressed 
his  amazement  at  the  extent  of  Dr. 
Draper’s  accumulations.  Yet  they  have 
been  fully  doubled  since  then  ; and  in 
addition  to  his  hoard  of  curious  and 
instructive  manuscripts,  he  has  an  indi- 
vidual library  of  about  three  thousand 
volumes  of  Americana,  together  with  a 
rich  collection  of  newspaper  files,  cov- 
ering the  periods  of  our  two  wars  with 
Great  Britain.  It  must  not  be  under- 
stood that  this  rare  antiquarian,  in  the 
midst  of  his  treasures,  has  been  wholly 
unmindful  of  the  public  outside  of  Wis- 
consin. He  has  frequently  contributed 
special  articles  to  magazines  and  ency- 
clopaedias, and  is  even  now  preparing 
a number  of  careful  sketches  of  noted 
border  heroes,  for  an  ‘ Encyclopaedia  of 
Biography,’  which  Appleton  & Company 
have  in  preparation.  He  has  also,  at 
times,  given  quite  abundantly  of  his 
stores  to  other  historians,  much  to  his 
own  detriment,  for  whenever  he  comes 
to  publish  his  contemplated  works, 
he  will  often  find  himself  forestalled  as 
to  some  of  his  matter,  which  he  has,  in 
earlier  days,  generously  given  to  others, 
often  with  scant  or  no  credit. 
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In  1869,  we  rather  oddly  find  Dr. 
Draper  preparing  and  publishing,  in 
partnership  with  W.  A.  Croffut,  a well- 
known  writer,  an  exhaustive  work  of 
eight  hundred  pages,  entitled  ‘ They 
Helping  Hand : An  American  Home 
Book  for  Town  and  Country,’  devoted 
to  stock  and  fruit  raising,  domestic 
economy,  agricultural  economics,  etc. — 
a singular  digression  for  a historical 
specialist.  Nevertheless,  competent 
critics  declared  the  book  to  be  one  of 
great  practical  utility.  The  publication 
came  eventually  into  the  toils  of  a law- 
suit, and  the  authors  never  realized 
anything  from  their  labors.  It  was 
just  as  well,  however,  for  had  the 
“Western  Plutarch”  found  agricultural 
writings  a source  of  profit — his  salary 
as  secretary  was  very  meager  in  those 
days — he  might  have  been  tempted  into 
that  field,  to  the  detriment  of  the  cause 
of  historical  literature. 

Dr.  Draper’s  one  great  work  thus  fan 
in  his  especial  field  of  scholarship,  has 
been  his  * King’s  Mountain  and  its 
Heroes,’  an  octavo  volume  of  six  hun- 
dred and  twelve  pages,  published  by 
Peter  G.  Thomson  of  Cincinnati,  in 
1881.  Unfortunately  for  the  publisher 
and  author,  as  well  as  the  lovers  of  his- 
torical study,  the  greater  part  of  the 
edition  was  consumed  by  fire,  soon  after 
its  issue,  so  that  few  copies  are  now  ex- 
tant. Aside  from  the  border  forays  of 
whites  and  Indians,  the  really  romantic 
portion  of  the  history  of  the  Revolution 
is  confined  to  the  Whig  and  Tory  war- 
fare of  the  Carolinas,  which,  for  the 
first  time,  has  been  fully  told  in  ‘ King’s 
Mountain.’  The  book  was  well  received 


by  those  most  capable  of  forming  a 
just  estimate  of  its  merits.  George 
Bancroft  declared  it  “a magnificent  vol- 
ume.” “ The  amount  of  material  gath- 
ered together,”  says  Parkman,  “is  truly 
wonderful,  Nothing  but  a lifetime 
of  zealous  research  could  have  produced 
so  copious  a record  of  this  very  inter- 
esting passage  of  our  history  ” “ It  is 

a delightful  book  apart  from  its  useful- 
ness,” says  George  W Childs  ; “ it  en- 
chains the  reader,  and  has  the  interest 
of  Cooper’s  novels.”  “ I find  it,”  says 
General  Joe  E.  Johnson,  “the  most 
interesting  American  historical  work  I 
have  ever  read.”  “ The  work  deserves 
credit,”  wrote  General  Sherman,  “ for 
accuracy  and  fullness.”  Writes  Robert 
C.  Winthrop  : “ It  is  an  interesting  and 
valuable  work,  exhibiting  great  re- 
search.” Says  the  New  England  His- 
toric- Genealogical  Register:  “It  is  scarce- 
ly possible  to  speak  in  too  high  praise 
of  the  work.”  “It  is,”  says  the  late 
Governor  Seymour,  “ a valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  our  country.” 
“ I am  amazed,”  Governor  Perry  of 
South  Carolina  writes,  “ at  the  extent  of 
the  historical  information  it  contains,  re- 
minding one  of  Homer’s  glowing  ac- 
counts of  similar  contests  between  the 
Grecians  and  Trojans.”  The  Boston 
Literary  World  declares  the  opinion 
that  “ the  effort  is  a masterpiece.” 
Professor  Phillips  of  the  North  Carolina 
university  says  : “ The  author  has  a 

gift  for  such  work,  and  he  may  be  styled 
‘ The  Lover  of  Patriots.’  The  mar- 
velous tale  of  ‘ King’s  Mountain’  has  been 
told  skillfully,  charitably  and  yet  fairly.” 
Says  the  Hon.  John  M.  Lea  of  Tennes- 
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see  : “ The  book  will  live.  Its  crown- 

ing virtue  is,  that  it  seeks  to  tell  the 
truth,  doing  equal  justice  to  Whig  and 
Tory.”  These  are  but  samples  of  the 
enconiums  fairly  showered  upon  Dr. 
Draper’s  great  work. 

He  is  a clear,  forcible  writer,  with  a 
pure  and  elevated  style.  He  is  pos- 
sessed of  a conscientious  desire  to  do 
exact  justice  to  all  the  actors  who  have 
moved  on  the  stage  of  history.  He 
scorns  the  too  common  literary  habit  of 
shaping  facts  to  fit  a theory,  and  con- 
siders a perversion  of  historical  truth  as 
the  meanest  of  lies,  because  its  baneful 
effects  are  the  most  widely  permeated 
and  lasting.  No  living  man  is  so  well 
equipped,  at  every  point,  to  write  the 
history  of  the  border  forays  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary epoch,  and  of  the  early  days 
of  western  settlement,  as  Dr.  Draper. 
His  £ King’s  Mountain,’  stupendous  a 
work  as  it  is,  is  but  one  dip  into  the 
well  of  his  possessions,  and  a great  body 
of  students  of  American  history  have 
been  keenly  awaiting  for  years  further 
progress  in  his  work.  George  Bancroft, 
Sparks,  Parkman,  Shea,  Lossing,  and 
others  have  long  been  watchful  for  ema- 
nations from  his  pen.  The  venerable 
Bancroft  once  wrote  to  him  : “ I look 

forward  with  eager  and  impatient  curi- 
osity for  the  appearance  of  your  lives 
of  Boone,  of  Clark,  of  James  Robertson, 
and  so  many  others.  Time  is  short — I 
wish  to  read  them  before  I go  hence. 
Pray  do  not  delay  ; the  country  expects 
of  you  this  service.” 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
with  Dr.  Draper  has  been,  that  he  has 
— in  a desire  to  inform  the  public,  which 


is  quite  as  keen  as  the  desire  of  the 
public  to  hear  from  him — attempted  too 
much.  The  variety  of  manuscript  his- 
torical works  which  for  some  years  past 
he  has  had  in  various  stages  of  prepar- 
ation, is  quite  astonishing.  But  instead  of 
finishing  them  one  at  a time,  he  contin- 
ually adds  to  them  all,  never  pausing  in 
his  zealous  search  for  fresh  details,  and 
ever  hesitating  to  close  his  story  for  fear 
that  the  next  mail  may  bring  some  stray 
fact  that  will  prove  a missing  link  or 
throw  an  illustrative  side-light.  A less 
conscientious  man -would  have  brought 
his  products  to  the  market  years  ago  ; 
but  Dr.  Draper  will  never  consent  to 
publication  so  long  as  he  fears  that  there 
is  a stone  in  the  path  of  his  search 
yet  unturned.  This  may  possibly  be 
deemed  the  excess  of  caution,  but  Amer- 
ican scholarship  will  no  doubt,  in  due 
time,  reap  the  advantage  of  it. 

One  work  on  Dr.  Draper’s  heavily 
burdened  shelves  of  manuscripts  may  be 
said  to  be  at  last  completed — a volume 
on  the  so-called  Mecklenburg  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  of  May,  1775. 
This  exhaustive  and  wonderfully-pains- 
taking  monograph  is  destined,  when 
published,  to  settle  the  vexed  question 
for  all  time.  A keenly  interesting  work 
on  “ Border  Forays  and  Adventures,” 
in  the  preparation  of  which  he  had  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Butterfield — 
well  known  to  readers  of  the  Magazine 
of  Western  History — is  almost  ready 
for  the  press. 

Much  has  been  written  in  the  past 
sixty  odd  years  with  reference  to  Major 
Michael  Rudolph,  of  Lee’s  legion  of  the 
Revolution,  having  been  identical  with 
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the  famous  Marshal  Ney  of  Napoleon’s 
army ; and  also  of  Peter  S.  Ney,  of  the 
Carolinas,  having  been  the  great  French 
marshal — escaped,  it  is  said,  from  sup- 
posed execution  by  the  connivance  of 
the  party  detailed  to  carry  the  fatal 
order  into  effect.  P.  S.  Ney,  it  will  be 
remembered,  claimed  that  the  detail 
shot  over  his  head,  or  used  blank  car- 
tridges, permitting  him  to  feign  death 
and  escape  to  the  United  States,  where 
he  engaged  in  teaching  for  some  thirty 
years.  Whoever  he  was,  P.  S.  Ney  much 
resembled  the  marshal  in  personal  ap- 
pearance, and  was  remarkably  familiar 
with  the  details  of  the  Napoleonic  wars 
and  the  personality  of  their  prominent 
participants.  Dr.  Draper  has  long  been 
gathering  facts  for  a work  on  these  two 
claimants  and  their  claims,  which  will 
remind  one  of  the  romance  of  the  mid- 
dle ages. 

He  has,  too,  mapped  out  with  more 
or  less  completeness,  a connected  series 
of  biographies  of  eminent  border  men — 
General  George  Rogers  Clark,  “the 
Washington  of  the  West Daniel  Boone, 
the  founder  of  Kentucky ; General 
Simon  Kenton,  the  noted  border  fighter 
and  companion  of  Clark  and  Boone, 
whose  stirring  career  was  filled  with  ro- 
mantic adventure  ; Sumter,  the  revo- 
lutionary hero  of  South  Carolina  ; while 
Brant,  Tecumseh,  Brady,  and  the  Wetzels 
are  among  those  whom  he  desires  to  in- 
troduce in  their  true  colors  to  the  world 
of  letters.  A work  on  Dunmore’s  Indian 
War  of  1774  is  also  among  those  which 
he  has  blocked  out.  This  splendid 
series  of  histories,  illustrative  of  early 
times  on  the  border,  the  completion  of 


which — should  he  be  spared  for  the  task 
— would  rear  for  its  projector  a lasting 
literary  monument,  Dr.  Draper  had 
clearly  in  view  when  he  commenced  to 
gather  original  matter  for  them,  nearly 
a half  century  ago.  These  men  and  the 
period  in  which  they  figured,  have  never 
been  adequately  pictured,  and  never  will 
be  until  the  materials  he  has  collected 
with  such  laborious  zeal  can  be  given  to 
the  world — he  being,  in  a large  degree, 
their  sole  possessor,  and  he  alone  being 
adequate  to  the  labor  of  formulating 
them.  That  he  may,  as  he  antici- 
pates, soon  obtain  release  from  the 
drudgery  of  his  official  position,  and 
that  long  life  and  good  health  may  be 
vouchsafed  him  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  great  work  yet  remaining  for  him  to 
do,  is  surely  the  ardent  wish  of  every 
student  of  American  history. 

Short  and  slight  of  stature,  Dr.  Draper 
is  a bundle  of  nervous  activity.  His 
seventy-second  year  sits  easily  on  his 
shoulders.  Light  and  rapid  of  step,  he 
is  still  as  agile  as  many  a youth.  His 
delicately-cut  features,  which  exhibit 
great  firmness  of  character  and  the  pow- 
ers of  intense  mental  concentration, 
readily  brighten  with  the  most  winning 
of  smiles.  By  nature  and  by  life  habit, 
he  is  a recluse.  His  existence  has  been 
largely  passed  among  his  books  and 
manuscripts,  and  he  cares  nothing  for 
those  social  alliances  and  gatherings 
which  delight  the  average  man.  Long 
abstention  from  general  intercourse 
with  men  with  whom  he  has  no  buisness 
to  transact,  has  made  him  shy  of  form- 
ing acquaintances,  and  wrongfully  gained 
for  him  a reputation  of  being  unap- 
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proachable.  To  him  who  has  a legitimate 
errand  thither,  the  latch-string  of  the 
fire-proof  library  and  working  “den” — 
which  is  hidden  in  a dense  tangle 
of  lilacs  and  crab-trees  in  the  rear  yard 
of  the  bibliophile’s  residence  lot — is 
always  out,  and  the  literary  hermit  is 
found  to  be  a most  amiable  gentleman, 
and  a charming  and  often  merry  con- 
versationist, for  few  keep  so  well  informed 
on  public  men,  current  events  and  stan- 
dard literature.  To  know  Dr.  Draper  is 
to  admire  him  as  a man  of  generous 


impulses,  who  wears  his  heart  upon  his 
sleeve,  is  the  soul  of  honor,  and  does  not 
understand  what  duplicity  means  But 
had  he  through  life  given  himself  more 
to  the  world,  this  tireless  brain-worker 
could  not  have  accomplished  the  won- 
ders he  has,  nor  have  carved  out  for 
himself  the  eminent  position  which  he 
will  always  maintain — even  should  he 
never  publish  another  volume — among 
the  historical  scholars  of  the  country. 


Reuben  G Thwaites. 
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Land  of  the  west ! — beneath  the  heaven, 

There’s  not  a fairer,  lovelier  clime, 

Nor  one  to  which  was  ever  given 
A destiny  more  high,  sublime, 

From  Alleghany’s  base,  to  where 
Our  western  Andes  prop  the  sky. 

Land  of  the  west  !— where  naught  is  old 
Or  fading,  but  tradition  hoary — 

Thy  yet  unwritten  annals  hold. 

Of  many  a daring  deed,  the  story  ! 

Man’s  might  of  arm  hath  here  been  tried 
And  woman’s  glorious  strength  of  soul. 

The  work  which  remained  to  be  done 
at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  in  assur- 
ing the  founding  of  the  republic,  was 
naturally  beyond  the  knowledge,  or 
comprehension,  or  conception  even,  of 
the  mass  of  the  people.  They — about 
four  millions — occupied,  as  a whole,  an 
Atlantic  belt  about  nine  hundred  miles 
long  and  one  hundred  deep.  Very 
few  of  the  citizens  of  the  new  nation 
lived  more  than  one  hundred  miles  from 
tidewater.  The  Revolution  had  cost 
vast  sums  of  money  for  that  day,  and 
the  government  debt  in  1770  was  $54,- 
124,464.56.  Of  this,  $15,000,000  was 
interest  due.  The  aggregate  debts  of 
the  states  was  $25,000,600.  The  na- 
tional and  state  dues,  therefore,  were 
equal  to  about  twenty  dollars  a person 
on  each  of  the  four  millions.  True,  the 
country  was  full  of  “ money,”  but  the 
Revolutionary  greenback  was  worth 
only  eight  cents  in  coin  on  the  dollar. 
It  was  with  anxious  surprise  and  great 
forecast,  therefore,  that  Washington 


made  the  remark,  when  seeking  a 
United  States  treasurer  and  looking 
toward  Hamilton : “ I consider  the 

business  of  American  happiness  as  yet 
to  be  done.”  Hamilton  was  the  first, 
and  appointed  in  1789.  The  magnifi- 
cent west,  the  unopened  treasury  of  the 
bankrupt  nation,  lying  where  now  so 
much  of  the  nation  is,  was  ours  only  on 
diplomatic  parchment.  The  treaty  of 
peace  had  extorted  our  western  bound- 
aries, along  the  Mississippi  and  the 
great  lakes,  from  English  reluctance 
and  almost  fatal  resistance.  Four  par- 
ties resisted  the  occupation,  by  the 
United  States,  of  the  interior  empire  : 
the  Spanish,  by  proclamation  and  blus- 
ter ; by  finesse  and  gold  and  promised 
honors  in  a southwestern  secession  : 
the  French  thought  to  gain  some  com- 
pensation in  North  America  for  their 
total  loss  of  it  on  the  Plains  of  Abra- 
ham ; the  English  held  and  occupied, 
till  1796,  the  military  posts  of  Detroit, 
Mackinaw,  Oswego,  Ogdensburg,  Niag- 
ara, Iron  Point  and  Dutchman  Point — 
seven  strong  holds  within  our  lines, 
which  they  stipulated  to  surrender  in 
1783.  Added  to  these  three  parties, 
and  as  a more  immediately  practical 
impediment  and  annoyance  to  pioneer 
occupants,  were  the  Indians.  They 
fought  the  immigrant  as  an  invader  on 
their  ancestral  homes  and  hunting- 
ground,  and  they  did  it,  stimulated 
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beyond  their  natural  ferocity,  by  En- 
glish firearms  and  medals  and  trinkets 
and  speeches  and  base  fabrications. 
Evidently,  only  occupation  of  the  ter- 
ritory by  pioneers  from  the  states  could 
make  the  treaty  a document  of  worth 
and  of  force  in  the  west. 

This  occupation  emigrants  from  the 
tidewater  slope  began  to  assume  early 
in  the  years  of  peace.  Of  those  who 
were  promoting  and  leading  off  in  this 
movement,  very  few  had  anything  more 
than  a semi-consciousness  and  antici- 
pation of  its  national  results.  Really  ? 
they  were  moving  off  blindly  and  un- 
consciously in  a work  to  bind  the  west 
to  the  east,  to  prevent  wars  for  dismem- 
berment and  secession  and  rival  gov- 
ernments, to  create  values  and  pay  the 
national  debt,  and  to  occupy  what  Glad- 
stone has  been  pleased  to  call  “a 
national  base  for  the  greatest  continuous 
empires  ever  established  by  man.”* 

In  those  germ  days  for  the  coming 
United  States,  our  short  frontier,  run- 
ning from  the  Carolinas  to  Niagara, 
showed  here  and  there  a growth  and  an 
extension,  as  when  in  spring  time  the 
grape  vine  pushes  out  to  hang  rich  clus- 
ters on  a farther  border.  Nor  were  the 
outfits  labored  or  comprehensive,  but 
had,  in  the  main,  a few  substantiate  and  a 
stout  heart.  All  other  necessaries  came 
to  hand  by  the  way  and  on  demand.  In 
the  days  nearest  to  colony  times,  there 
was  the  pack-horse  for  supplies  and  for 
any  weaker  emigrants,  as  some  women 
and  the  very  little  ones  , or  possibly  the 
ox-cart  ; and  beyond  the  mountains,  the 
wagon.  In  later  days,  and  before  any 


locomotive  had  come  within  hundreds 
of  miles  of  the  Mississippi,  those  canvas 
arks  on  wheels  came  across  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  and  we  saw  them  float  off  into 
Missouri  in  half  mile  processions ; 
while  steamers,  crowded  with  all  kinds 
of  human  and  animal  freight  and  do- 
mestic apparatus,  puffed  and  struggled 
up  the  turbid  waters. 

One  of  the  most  important  as  well  as 
the  most  comfortable  emigrations  was  the 
first  advance  of  the  Ohio  company, 
leaving  Massachusetts  December,  1787. 
These  were  of  the  scout  kind,  looking 
for  the  best  route  to  the  Alleghanies  and 
over  to  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum. 
They  were  surveyors,  axe-men,  road- 
builders,  bridge  boat  and  raft  makers. 
Each  of  them  was  required  to  “ furnish 
himself  with  good  fire-arms,  '’f 

These  rough  forerunners  of  the  citizen 
and  family  band,  soon  to  follow  under 
General  Putnam,  cut  their  way  through 
the  forests  and  leveled  up  the  ravines, 
and  threw  causeways  over  the  marshy 
ground,  and  got  rafts  in  readiness,  and 
so  arrived  at  the  Youghiogheny  about 
the  middle  of  February.  The  deep 
snow  had  made  it  necessary  to  climb 
the  mountains  on  sleds,  made  by  the 
way.  Here,  at  the  ferry,  General  Put- 
nam’s party  overtook  them,  which  had 
left  the  east  much  later.  Boats  were 
built  to  carry  the  emigrant  company  to 
their  destination.  One  of  them,  forty- 
five  by  twelve,  of  fifty  tons,  and  roofed 
in,  was  launched  April  2,  1788,  and 
rounded  to  in  the  mouth  of  the  Muskin- 
gum five  days  later,  where  the  Ohio  pil- 
grims landed  and  founded  Marietta. 


* North  American  Review,  1876,  p.  180. 


+ * Walker’s  History  Athens  County,  Ohio,'  p.  79. 
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The  government  of  the  colony  had  been 
constructed  and  adopted,  and  the  offi- 
cers appointed  in  the  east  in  the  pre- 
ceeing  July;  but  as  the  officers  had  not 
arrived,  the  immigrant  settlers,  like  true 
and  typical  Americans,  who  carry  sov- 
ereignty and  civil  society  with  them, 
drew  up  and  adopted  a code  of  laws, 
pro  tempore , and  nailed  a copy  to  a 
tree  on  the  river  bank.  Governor  St. 
Clair  did  not  arrive  till  July  9 or  10,  and 
on  the  fifteenth  the  civil  government  was 
proclaimed.  The  daring  and  heroism 
of  those  colonists  and  the  loneliness  of 
the  settlement  are  seen  in  the  fact  that 
at  the  close  of  that  year,  there  was  not 
one  family  of  white  settlers  in  the  Ohio 
besides  those  at  Marietta.  So  the  United 
States  took  the  first  magnificent  step 
northwest  and  began  to  make  operative 
the  treaty  of  1783  by  occupation  in  that 
imperial  delta  between  the  Ohio  and  the 
Mississippi,  where  lie  now  those  five 
great  states  : Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 

Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  Indeed  those 
rough  sleds  hauled  valuable  loads  up 
the  Alleghanies,  and  those  backwoods 
boats  were  heavily  freighted,  as  they 
carried  eight  families  and  the  frame 
work  of  those  five  states  down  the 
Youghiogheny  and  Ohio  to  the  coming 
Marietta. 

But,  hard  as  were  these  emigrant  toils* 
those  had  harder  ones  who  crossed  the 
mountains  earlier  and  farther  south, 
and  floated  by  way  of  the  Ohio  to  the 
“Natchez  Country”  and  who  went  out 
from  southern  Virginia  and  North  Car- 
olina, and  began  to  make  homes  in  the 
“ Dark  and  Bloody  Ground.”  We  speak 
here  of  the  times  of  1770  and  onward. 


Of  the  several  routes,  all  lay  through  a 
wilderness  of  two  hundred  miles,  where 
a wagon  road  was  impossible,  and 
only  a solitary  horse  path  or  “trace” 
could  be  found  winding  through  defiles 
and  over  almost  impassable  mountains. 
“ In  most  cases  one  or  two  pack  horses 
were  amply  sufficient  to  bear  all  the 
personal  effects  across  the  mountains, 
and  these  were  commonly  but  little 
more  than  a frying-pan,  or  an  iron  pot, 
a wheel,  a hoe,  an  ax,  an  auger  and  a 
saw,  besides  a few  blankets  and  bed- 
ding. The  indispensable  portion  of 
each  man’s  personal  equipment  was  his 
rifle;  his  shot-pouch  and  powder-horn 
were  a part  of  his  wearing  apparel.  If 
the  pioneer  emigrant  were  so  happy  as 
to  possess  a wife  and  a few  children, 
an  extra  horse  carried  the  one  with  her 
dowry,  and  another  pack-horse,  be- 
strode by  two  large  hampers,  bore  the 
children  to  their  western  homes.”  * 

Such  hardships,  with  variations  and 
slight  reliefs,  continued  so  long  as 
horses  and  oxen  were  the  moving  power. 
Railroads  came  finally  to  the  relief; 
one  to  Lake  Erie  in  1851;  to  Chicago 
in  1853,  as  also  one  to  Wheeling;  to  the 
Mississippi  at  Rock  Island,  in  1854;  to 
St.  Louis  in  1857 ; to  St.  Joseph  on  the 
Missouri  in  1859,  and  to  the  Pacific  in 
1869. 

If  one  will  consider  how  recently  even 
the  earliest  of  these  railroads  were 
opened,  and  how  short  they  were,  he 
will  realize  how  much  of  this  kind  of 
hard  travel  the  oldest  living  emigrants 
of  to-day  must  have  had  in  reaching 

* Monette,  History  of  the  Valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, Vo).  I,  354-9- 
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their  first  western  homes.  And  on  our 
western  borders  the  means  of  travel  are 
much  the  same  to-day,  1887,  that  they 
were  from  the  Atlantic  slope  in  1787. 
History  will  never  make  its  readers 
fully  realize  the  slow,  tedious  and  pain- 
ful process  by  which  those  pioneers 
have  gone  into  the  wild  west,  and  then 
traveled  from  place  to  place  among 
their  new  homes.  And  they  are  doing 
the  same  to-day  in  those  vast  spaces 
between  our  three  trans-continental  rail- 
ways. For  while  there  is,  now  and  then, 
a transverse,  or  north  and  south  road, 
as  from  Cheyenne  to  Pueblo,  or  as  the 
Utah  Central,  there  are  vast  regions,  in 
which  it  were  easy  to  hide  away  a dozen 
of  the  forty  kingdoms  of  Europe,  that 
have  not  yet  been  called  to  return  the 
echoes  of  a locomotive  whistle.  Through 
their  wide  areas,  known  mainly  by  trap- 
pers and  miners  and  ranchmen,  the 
blanket  pioneers  and  pack  saddles  and 
family  wagons  and  tents  are  creeping 
about  for  new  homes,  as  they  were  in 
“the  Ohio”  and  in  the  “Genessee 
Country,”  and  “ Dark  and  Bloody 
Ground”  long  years  ago. 

Any  one  traveling  recently  on  the 
Northern  or  Union  or  Southern  Pacific, 
or  on  any  one  of  the  long  trans- 
verse lines,  may  have  seen  multitudes 
of  those  wagons  and  caravans,  such 
as  were  mentioned  as  crossing  the  Mis- 
sissippi forty  years  ago. 

An  incident  on  the  Northern  Pacific 
illustrates  well  the  means  of  interior 
travel  thirty  and  fifty  and  seventy-five 
years  ago.  When  the  regular  trains 
first  opened  to  one  frontier  town  on  its 
line,  it  was  found  that  fifteen  stage  and 


freight  lines  centred  there.  Over  many 
and  hard  and  long  mountain  and 
prairie  and  ravine  miles,  the  ox  and 
horse  and  mule  teams  came  in  converg- 
ing and  moved  slowly  out  on  their  radi- 
ations. Farmers  and  miners  and  specu- 
lators traversed  the  wild  regions  sur- 
rounding, with  their  loads  of  domestic 
and  ranching  and  mining  supplies. 
They  found  something  of  a trail  which 
would  tolerate  wheels  and  agonize  them, 
too.  Prior  to  these  were  the  tent  and 
campfire  men,  with  pack-mules  and 
horses  and  oxen,  hobbled  at  night  by 
some  spring  or  river  bank.  These  were 
men  muscular  and  jolly  and  daring,  and 
women  as  heroic  and  uncouth,  and 
children  as  shaggy  and  romping  as  the 
cyotes.  The  fifteen  stages  broke  up, 
by  most  pleasant  relief,  the  primitive 
system  of  border  pack  travel,  and 
then  the  locomotive  broke  up  the  stage 
system. 

In  the  last  two  decades  of  the  last 
century,  we  had  many  of  these  primitive 
methods  and  centres  of  frontier  travel 
in  the  “ Holland  Purchase,”  and  “ Gen- 
esee Country,”  and  “ The  Ohio,”  and 
in  opening  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 
For  the  first  four  decades  of  this  cen- 
tury we  had  the  same  in  “ The  Illi- 
nois ” and  Michigan  and  over  and  be- 
yond the  Mississippi,  from  Arkansas  to 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  The  “prairie 
schooners”  marked  their  own  lines  of 
latitude  from  the  river  west  in  that 
deep,  black,  fatty  soil,  and  from  the 
ashes  of  their  camp-fires  have  sprung  up 
magnificent  cities. 

The  country  is  fast  losing  living 
samples  of  those  primitive  and  pioneer 
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methods  of  going  “ out  west.”  The 
“ iron  horse,”  which  George  Stephen- 
son let  loose  in  1829,  the  “Rocket,” 
has  become  a domestic  animal  in  all 
the  United  States,  swimming  the  river  as 
a sport,  flying  over  the  prairies  as  the 
antelope,  and  threading  the  canyons  and 
scaling  the  hills  like  the  mountain  sheep. 
In  our  newest  valley  states  and  in  the 
ample  territories  beyond,  other  Boones 
and  Putnams  are  leading  to-day  their 
pilgrim  bands  to  new  homes  by  the 
same  slow  and  vexing  procession  as  of 
old,  and  the  pioneers  of  four  score  years 
ago  would  feel  at  home  with  them,  as  at 
their  own  camp-fires  and  fords  and 
mountain  gorges  again. 

Spain  was  early  and  long  jealous  of 
English  extention  into  the  southwest, 
and,  though  she  reluctantly  agreed,  in 
the  treaty  of  1783,  to  the  latitude  of 
thirty-one  on  the  Mississippi  as  the 
dividing  line  between  the  United  States 
and  herself,  she  sought  to  make  void 
the  treaty  by  still  claiming  up  to  thirty- 
two  degrees  and  twenty-eight  minutes. 
Our  ardent  pioneers  pressed  so  vigor- 
ously into  this  disputed  “ Natchez  coun- 
try,” that  Jefferson  was  moved,  in  1786, 
to  words  of  caution  : 

We  should  take  care  not  to  think  it  for  the  in- 
terest of  that  great  continent  to  press  too  soon 
upon  the  Spaniards.  Those  countries  cannot  be 
in  better  hands.  My  fear  is  that  they  are  too 
feeble  to  hold  them  until  our  population  can  be 
sufficiently  advanced  to  gain  it  from  them  piece  by 
piece.* 

Scattered  facts,  taken  with  some 
chronological  order,  will  illustrate  the 
tedious  and  painful  travel  of  our  fron- 
tier immigrants  and  settlers,  both  earli- 

*  ‘ Am.  State  Papers,’  Boston  Ed.,  Vol.  V.,  94. 


est  and  latest,  in  our  westward  growth. 
The  forerunners  of  General  Putnam’s 
colony  were  about  one  hundred  days  on 
the  road,  if  the  wilderness  trail  which 
they  made  may  be  so  called. 

Somewhat  later,  and  before  steam- 
boats came  into  general  use,  about  1817, 
the  navigation  of  those  rivers  was  im- 
proved by  the  introduction  of  barges, 
which  were  worked  by  sail,  at  times,  as 
well  as  by  oars  and  poles.  With  this 
improvement  they  had  rival  and  “fast” 
boats,  which  sometimes  made  the  round 
trip  between  Cincinnati  and  New  Or- 
leans in  six  months  ! 

The  first  steamboat  built  on  the  west- 
ern waters  was  the  Orleans , built  at 
Pittsburgh  in  1811.  There  is  no  account 
of  more  than  seven  or  eight  built  previ- 
ously to  1817.  “The  Orleans , four 
hundred  tons,  was  owned  and  con- 
structed by  William  Fulton  ; sailed  from 
Pittsburgh  in  December,  1812,  and  ar- 
rived at  New  Orleans  about  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  the  same  month. 

The  rate  of  travel  in  1809,  in  that 
deep  valley,  is  thus  indicated  by  Brad- 
bury : “The  post  to  St.  Louis  is  dis- 

patched from  Louisville,  a distance  of 
more  than  three  hundred  miles,  through 
a wilderness,  and  from  various  causes 
is  often  retarded  for  several  weeks. ”J 

It  has  been  the  privilege  of  the  writer 
to  read,  in  their  original  and  travel- 
soiled  manuscript,  eighteen  of  those 
letters,  “retarded  for  several  weeks” 


+ ‘Notes  on  the  Western  States,’  by  James  Hall, 
1832,  pp.  228-30. 

X ‘Travels  in  the  Interior  of  North  America  in 
the  Years  1809,  1810,  1811,'byjohn  Bradbury,  F. 
L.  S.,  London.  Liverpool,  1817,  p.  n. 
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between  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  St. 
Louis.  They  covered  much  of  the  mys- 
terious conduct  of  Aaron  Burr  and  Gen- 
eral Wilkinson  in  those  days. 

A short  excursion  of  forty  miles  on  a 
keel-boat,  in  1816,  is  stated  this  way  by 
the  same  author  : “ On  the  morning  of 

the  fifth  day  from  St.  Louis,  my  family 
arrived  at  St.  Charles,  on  the  north 
bank  of  Missouri,  distant  from  the 
former  place  by  the  course  of  the  river, 
forty  miles.”* 

As  late  as  1836,  the  merchant  cara- 
van of  Beut  & St.  Vrain,  trading  be- 
tween St.  Louis  and  Santa  F£,  were 
about  sixty-five  days  in  making  the  trip 
either  way,  and  when  the  writer  first  saw 
the  Ohio,  coming  across  Virginia  to  it 
at  Guyandotte,  one  hundred  and  forty 
miles  above  Cincinnati,  and  took 
steamer  for  St.  Louis,  he  was  seven  days 
to  an  hour  between  the  two  places,  with 
a fair  run.  But  perhaps  the  best  in- 
stance on  record  of  contrast  between  old 
and  new  time  tables  of  travel  out  west, 
is  furnished  by  the  Rev  Cushing  Eells, 
D.D.  He  left  New  York  in  March,  1838, 
for  Walla  Walla,  on  the  Columbia,  in 
Oregon,  as  then  bounded,  now  Washing- 
ton territory,  and  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  days  in  making  the  trip 
overland.  In  1883  he  returned  by  rail 
as  far  as  Chicago  in  four  days  and  three 
hours  ! He  once  said  to  the  writer, 
when  they  were  devoting  a field  day  to 
Oregon,  at  the  fireside  of  the  latter  : 
“When  I went  into  Oregon  in  1838,  my 
mail  came  once  in  six  months,  and  my 
post  office  was  one  hundred  and  forty 
miles  off.” 


The  standard  of  comfort  and  of  pros- 
perity in  a human  household  or  com- 
munity is  usually  best  measured  on  a 
scale  of  prices.  What  one  pays  in  pur- 
chases and  receives  in  sales,  marks  the 
grade  of  prosperity  Few  things  declare 
more  briefly  and  expressively  the  hard- 
ships and  successes  of  pioneer  life  than 
the  items  of  a trade  list. 

In  1779,  late  in  the  year,  corn  beyond 
the  Alleghanies  was  worth  $50  a bushel; 
in  the  March  following  it  went  up  to  $165, 
but  in  June  fell  to  $35  a bushel.  This 
region  was  still  territorial  and  under  the 
dominion  of  Virginia,  and  her  court  for 
Ohio  county  established  this  list  of 
prices  for  1780  : Breakfast  or  supper, 

$4.00 ; dinner,  $6. 00 ; lodging,  with 
clean  sheets,  $3.00  ; half  pint  of  whisky 
$6. 00,  and  with  sugar  added  $ 8.00  ; 
quart  of  strong  beer,  $4.00  ; horse  and 
hay  one  night,  $3.00 ; one  gallon  of  corn, 
$5.00;  one  gallon  of  oats,  $4.00.  The 
next  year  a dinner  went  up  to  $ 20.00 , 
and  breakfast  or  supper  to  $15.00. 
The  prices  were  based  on  paper  money, 
for  that  was  in  the  first  great  era  of 
Continental  greenbacks.* 

But  these  distressing  prices  were  not 
due  wholly  to  depreciated  paper.  After 
some  border  victories  over  the  Indians 
in  1779,  the  tide  of  emigration  for  Ken- 
tucky, “ the  paradise  of  the  west,”  set 
forward  again  with  a new  impetus,  and 
in  the  very  face  of  these  prices  first 
mentioned.  During  the  summer  and 
autumn  months  long  wagon  trains  were 
departing  from  the  older  settlements  on 
the  Virginia  border  into  the  wild  interior 
to  make  new  homes.  These  new  set- 


* Do. , pp.  120,  125. 
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tiers  soon  exhausted  the  scanty  supplies 
of  the  plantations  recently  opened  and 
poorly  cultivated  under  fear  of  the  tom- 
ahawk. The  corn  went  up  to  $165.00 
a bushel.  Wild  game  was  the  main 
supply  of  flesh,  and  he  who  had  a milch 
cow  was  a man  of  wealth.  This  dis- 
tressing scarcity  covered  a frontier  belt 
of  over  five  hundred  miles.  The  immi- 
grant trains  continued  to  come  in  on 
the  Monongahela  and  into  Kentucky  till 
deep  winter.  Some  were  compelled  to 
make  camp  on  the  trail,  when  the  snow 
prevented  progress,  and  their  driven 
stock  were  starved  to  skeletons,  which 
were  then  picked  and  gleaned  by  their 
famishing  owners.  Nor  were  high 
prices  confined  to  the  frontier.  In  1781 
the  town  of  Oakham  in  Massachusetts, 
paid  jQ 120  for  a Sabbath  service  by  a 
minister,  nor  was  that  an  unusual  price, 
though  it  was  high  salary  at  the  rate  of 
six  hundred  dollars  a Sunday. 

The  axe-men,  surveyors  and  road- 
builders  of  Putnam’s  advance  company 
of  emigrants  were  “ subsisted  by  the 
company  and  allowed  wages  at  the 
rate  of  four  dollars  each  per  month, 
until  discharged.”*  This  was  in  1788, 
and  payment  in  coin. 

The  first  cost  of  the  ground  plot  for 
Cincinnati  is  quite  suggestive  of  prices 
then,  in  contrast  with  those  of  to-day  in 
the  Queen  City.  “ The  original  pur- 
chase by  Mr.  Denman  included  a sec- 
tion and  a fractional  section  containing 
about  eight  hundred  acres,  for  which  he 
paid  five  shillings  per  acre,  Continental 
certificates,  which  were  then  worth,  in 
specie,  five  shillings  on  the  pound,  so 

* ‘ Walker’s  History  Athens  Co.,  Ohio,’  p.  79. 


that  the  specie  price  per  acre  was  fifteen 
pence. ”f 

When,  however,  society  and  trade 
came  into  a more  normal  state,  the  de- 
mand for  farm  products  was  exceed- 
ingly limited,  and  only  immigrants  and 
most  recent  settlers  could  be  an- 
ticipated as  the  local  purchasers  of 
any  surplus  above  home  consumption. 
Hence  the  facts  stated  by  Judge  Burnet : 
“ Corn  and  oats  rarely  commanded 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  cents  per 
bushel  and  wheat  from  thirty  to  forty 
cents.  The  average  price  for  good 
beef  was  one  dollar  and  a half  per 
hundred,  and  pork  sold  from  one  to  two 
dollars.  ”{ 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
the  new  west  and  the  great  southwest, 
bordering  on  the  Ohio  and  the  Lower 
Mississippi,  felt  the  Spanish  temptation, 
and  the  golden  temptations  of  the 
French,  to  make  a secession  for  a south- 
western nationality,  or  for  an  alliance 
with  an  existing  one,  that  a commercial 
outlet  that  way  by  water  might  stimu- 
late their  development.  Washington, 
taking  in  the  state  of  affairs  beyond  the 
Alleghanies,  well  said  : “ If  the  Span- 

iards on  their  right  and  Great  Britain 
on  their  left  ....  should  hold 
out  lures  for  their  trade  and  alliance  ! 

But  smooth  the  road 
and  make  easy  the  way  for  them  [to 
the  Atlantic]  and  then  see  what  an 
influx  of  articles  will  be  poured  upon 
us,”  etc.§ 

+ 4 Burnet’s  Notes  on  the  Northwest  Territory, 
p.  49. 

X Notes,  etc.,  p.  397. 

§ Letter  to  Governor  Harrison,  1784. 
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The  rates  for  freight  from  the  east 
over  the  mountains  were  almost  pro- 
hibitory of  transfer.  It  was  hauled  for 
some  years  in  the  present  century  in 
wagons,  at  a cost  of  four  dollars  and  a 
half  per  hundred  from  Baltimore,  and 
of  five  dollars  per  hundred  from  Phila- 
delphia. This  put  bar  iron  at  three  hun- 
dred dollars  per  ton  on  the  Ohio.  “ The 
advance  upon  goods  in  the  state  of 
Ohio  is  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  per 
cent.,  except  at  Cincinnati,  where  it  is 
generally  forty  per  cent.,”*  where  the 
round  trip  of  six  months  to  and  from 
New  Orleans  on  a “ fast  ” barge  kept 
the  prices  down  ! 

Potatoes  do  not  seem  to  have  gone 
into  any  price  lists  of  the  backwoods  of 
those  times.  One  case  will  afford  range 
for  an  estimated  cost.  When  Bradbury, 
the  English  traveler,  arrived  at  Post 
Mandan,  on  the  Missouri,  he  admired  the 
richness  and  variety  of  the  garden  vege- 
tables of  the  fort,  and  then  expressed  sur- 
prise that  he  found  no  potatoes.  The 
Irish  gardner  replied  : “ O,  that  does  not 
signify,  we  can  soon  have  them,  there  is 
plenty  just  over  the  way.”  He  referred 
to  an  English  trading  house  on  the  St. 
Peter’s,  two  hundred  to  three  hundred 
miles  distant  ! Mr.  Bradbury  learm  d, 
on  the  same  tour,  that  Dorion,  their 
Canadian  interpreter,  had  been  charged 
ten  dollars  a quart  for  the  whiskey, 
which  also  cost  the  fellow’s  poor  squaw 
very  much.  The  price  of  whiskey  is  an 
open  question,  and  many  things  could 
be  said  by  the  wives  of  the  purchasers 

* 'Tour  of  Thaddeus  Mason  Harris,  M.  D.,  into 
the  Territory  Northwest  of  the  Alleghanies  in  1803/ 
DP-  42.  142.  147. 


in  favor  of  that  frontier  price  among 
those  who  claim  to  have  attained  the 
higher  civilization.f 

But  while  articles  necessary  for  im- 
mediate use  might  have  commercial 
values  up  to  a limited  consumption,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  speak  of  fixed 
prices  in  a country  where  the  population 
averaged  one  person  to  one  and  one-half 
square  miles.  That  was  the  ratio  of 
population  over  the  Alleghanies  in  1810. 
Now,  seventy  years  later,  the  population 
of  one  of  the  states  in  that  territory, 
Ohio,  is  seventy-eight  and  one  half  to 
the  square  mile,  while  the  centre  of  pop- 
ulation of  the  entire  United  States  has 
“ gone  west  ” to  a point  eight  miles  west 
by  south  from  the  heart  of  the  city  of 
Cincinnati. 

Advancing  from  the  date  when  a price 
was  first  named,  as  above,  1779,  t0  the 
year  last  named,  1810,  the  cost  of  lead- 
ing articles,  stated  on  specie  basis,  had 
become  temptingly  low  for  the  con- 
sumer. Flour  was  four  dollars  per  barrel ; 
corn  meal  was  forty  cents  per  hundred, 
and  whiskey  forty  cents  per  gallon,  and 
beef,  mutton,  ducks,  turkeys  and  geese 
about  five  cents  per  pound,  while  the 
farm  hand  had  sixteen  dollars  per  month 
and  his  board,  and  the  carpenter  one 
dollar  a day  and  board. 

The  labor,  apparently  most  needed, 
religious,  seems  to  have  received  the 
poorest  encouragement  and  compensa- 
tion. The  Rev.  Timothy  Flint,  already 
quoted  on  other  points,  who  spent  ten 
years  in  the  extreme  west  as  a preacher 
and  an  educator,  thus  published  his 

+ - Bradbury’s  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  North 
America,  1809,  1810,  1811,’  pp.  103,  143. 
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testimony  in  1826:  .“No  minister  of 
any  Protestant  denomination,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  ever  received  a sufficient 
living  two  years  in  succession.”  “For 
two  years  I derived  not  support  enough 
from  the  people  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  my  ferriage  over  the  rivers.”* 

It  was  Mr.  Flint  who  celebrated  the 
first  Protestant  communion  in  St.  Louis 
and  probably  the  first  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi river.  At  the  time,  he  effected  no 
church  organization,  but  he  gathered  at 
that  first  table  of  the  universal  Lord,  all 
who  had  showed  and  confessed  a love 
for  Christ — Catholic  and  Protestant, 
American,  French  and  Spanish,  bond 
and  free.  This  was  apostolic  and 
broadly  and  nobly  Christian,  on  the 
principle  that  “ in  every  nation,  he  that 
feareth  God  and  worketh  righteousness 
is  accepted  with  him.”  It  is  doubtful 
whether  since  that  day  the  Lord  Christ 
has  ever  more  evidently  and  gladly  made 
himself  known  in  “the  breaking  of 
bread,”  to  any  devout  body  beyond  that 
river.  What  Mr.  Flint  says  in  another 
connection  may  lead  to  an  explanation 
of  the  pitiful  compensation  for  minis- 
terial labor.  At  a village  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, near  Cairo,  he  learned  that 
“according  to  their  definition  the  ques- 
tion about  the  ‘best’  man  had  been 
reduced  to  actual  demonstration.  I 
found  that  the  ‘best’  man  was  under- 
stood to  be  the  best  fighter — he  who  had 
beaten,  or,  in  Kentucky  phrase,  had 
‘whipped’  all  the  rest.”f 

It  is,  however,  a beautiful  tribute  to 

- ‘ Travels  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  1815- 
< S25/  pp.  163,  164. 

+ Do.,  p 98. 


the  spirit  and  power  of  Christ  in  human 
hearts,  that  while  the  labors  in  the  min- 
istry of  the  Gospel  were  so  poorly  re- 
quited, those  border  lands  were  fur- 
nished by  an  enduring  and  sacrificing 
and  suffering  body  of  men  and  women, 
such  as  are  rarely  seen,  and  never  in  an 
old  and  comfortably  established  com- 
munity. The  humane  and  educational 
and  Christian  institutions  of  the  interior, 
as  asylums  and  colleges  and  churches, 
will  live  and  do  noble  work  and  receive 
great  praise,  while  the  noblest  and  most 
praiseworthy  chapters  of  their  history 
and  founders  will  forever  fail  of  human 
record.  Not  even  “the  short  and 
simple  annals  ” can  be  produced  of  the 
pioneers  of  education  and  religion  who 
have  so  successfully  shaped  the  young 
nature  in  its  growth  westward.  Mr.  Flint 
adds  some  tender  and  sorrowful  reflec- 
tions, and  it  is  feared  that  the  time  has 
not  yet  come,  though  it  is  approaching, 
when  the  reading  of  them  will  be  unnec- 
essary. 

Many  faithful  laborious  and  patient  men,  who 
have  been  associated  with  me  in  these  labors,  have 
fallen  in  these  wildernesses,  after  having  encountered 
all  these  difficulties.  What  is  worse,  they  have  fallen 
almost  unnoticed,  and  their  labors  and  sufferings  un- 
recorded. For  they  toiled  and  died,  though  it  may 
be  eight  hundred  leagues  away,  in  an  American 
desert,  and  with  such  a decease  there  are  connected 
no  feelings  of  romance.  But  the  missionary  who 
fell  in  a foreign  land  is  lamentad  as  a hero  and  a 
martyr.  Provision  is  made  for  his  family,  and  the 
enthusiasm  and  regret  of  romantic  sensibility  attach 
to  his  memory 

Such  were  the  pioneers  and  pioneer 
days  of  those  very  early  times,  and  yet 
very  much  as  the  author  found  them  in 
1840  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  and  Mis- 

+ Do.,  p.  115. 
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souri  and  Iowa  territory.  The  great 
prairie  stretching  so  much  of  the  way 
between  Chicago  and  Cairo  was  then  cut 
here  and  there  by  the  dark  trail  of  the 
emigrant  wagons,  and  dotted  by  white 
tents  where  now  are  cities.  St.  Louis, 
with  her  sixteen  thousand  people,  felt 
the  tide  of  new  life  from  the  east,  as  it 
came  in  over  the  Alleghanies  and  the 
Blue  Ridge,  and  the  unknown  magnifi- 
cent interior  of  the  state  received  it, 
and  the  new  lines  for  her  now  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  counties  crept 
quietly  and  rapidly  over  her  inviting 
surface,  as  you  sometimes  see  the  frost- 
lines forming  on  the  window  pane. 

Iowa  territory,  as  then  found  by  the 
writer,  was  a fascinating  illustration  of 
that  frontier  movement  and  growth  and 
habit  of  migratory  life  which  we  now 
have  in  Dakota  and  other  sections  a 
thousand  miles  west  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi.  That  territory,  Iowa,  then 
had  about  forty-three  thousand  people, 
only  what  some  of  the  leading  counties  in 
its  ninety-nine  had  in  1880 — only  double 
what  some  of  the  leading  cities,  as  Des 
Moines,  Dubuque  and  Davenport  have 
to-day.  That  population  then  mostly 
hung  as  a fringe  a few  miles  deep  along 
the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi  from 
DesMoines  upward,  and  with  slight  show 
above  Rock  Island.* 

This  narrow  belt  of  river  settlements 
was  constantly  broadening  westward, 
and  with  all  the  crude  and  novel  con- 
veyances that  had  been  used  from  the 

* “ Map  of  Iowa  accompanied  with  Notes,  by  Wil- 
lard Barrows.”  [This  is  Iowa’s  first  map  with  Notes, 
prepared  by  the  author  from  his  own  field  notes  and 
observations  as, United  States  deputy  surveyor.] 


days  of  Boone  and  Putnam.  The  can- 
vas wagon  and  tent  and  hasty  log  cabin 
then  sheltered  many  of  the  noble  men 
and  women  who  have  made  Iowa  im- 
perial.* 

The  two  days  of  the  author  at  Keokuk 
in  the  spring  of  1841,  waiting  for  a light 
draught  steamer  to  go  above  the  rapids 
were  red  letter  days  for  him  in  frontier 
history.  The  town  consisted  of  twelve 
log  and  two  frame  houses,  clinging  to  a 
sorry  bluff.  About  one  hundred  whites 
were  there  and  more  Indians,  the  Sacs 
and  Foxes,  whose  camp  for  the  time 
was  four  miles  below  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Des  Moines.  They  were  rowdy, 
drunken,  and  disgusting,  yet  not  so  un- 
like the  whites.  The  most  civilized 
and  Christian  feature  of  the  village  was 
a small  uninclosed  graveyard,  half  up 
the  bluff,  with  wooden  slabs  for  head- 
stones and  the  white  crosses  surmount- 
ing. The  twelve  log  cabins  have 
enlarged  to  hold  the  twelve  thousand 
occupants  of  1880.  A little  one  has  be- 
come just  a thousand,  and  more  is  the 
wonder,  for  the  twelve  cabins  contained 
thirteen  drinking  saloons  ; one  cabin 
was  double.  Mark  Twain  was  historical 
as  well  as  humorous  when  he  wrote,  and 
might  have  done  it  a Keokuk  : “ How 
solemn  and  beautiful  is  the  thought  that 
the  earliest  pioneer  of  civilization,  the 
vanleader  of  civilization,  is  never  the 
steamboat,  never  the  railroad,  never 
the  Sabbath  school,  never  the  missionary 
but  always  whisky  ! Such  is  the  case. 
Look  history  over  ; you  will  see.  The 

* ‘ Annals  of  the  Iowa  Historical  Society.'  ‘ His- 
tory of  Scott  County,  Iowa.’  By  Willard  Barrows, 
esq. 
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missionary  comes  after  the  whisky — I 
mean  he  arrives  after  the  whisky  has 
arrived ; next  comes  the  poor  immi- 
grant, with  axe  and  hoe  and  rifle  ; next 
the  trader ; next,  the  miscellaneous  rush; 
next  the  gambler,  the  desparado,  the 
highwayman  and  all  their  kindred  in  sin 
of  both  sexes  ; and  next  the  smart  chap, 
who  has  bought  up  an  old  grant  that 
covers  all  the  land ; this  brings  the 
lawyer  tribe  ; the  vigilance  committee 
brings  the  undertaker.  All  these  inter- 
ests bring  the  newspaper ; the  news- 
paper starts  up  politics  and  a railroad  ; 
all  hands  turn  to  and  build  a church 
and  a jail — and  behold,  civilization  is 
established  forever  in  the  land.  But 
whisky,  you  see,  was  the  vanleader  in 
this  beneficent  work.  It  always  is.  It 
was  like  a foreigner  and  excusable  in  a 
foreigner — to  be  ignorant  of  this  great 
truth  and  wander  off  into  astronomy  to 
borrow  a symbol.  But  if  he  had  been 
conversant  with  the  facts  he  would  have 
said  : 

Westward  the  jug  of  empire  takes  its  way. 

This  great  van-leader  arrived  upon 
the  ground  which  St.  Paul  now  occu- 
pies, in  June,  1837.  Yes,  at  that  date 
Pierre  Parrant,  a Canadian,  built  the 
first  cabin,  uncorked  his  jug  and  be- 
gan to  sell  whisky  to  the  Indians.  The 
result  is  before  us  ” * — St.  Paul ! 


In  a visit  to  Keokuk  a few  years  since, 
we  came  in  from  the  west  several  hun- 
dred miles  by  rail,  over  the  buffalo  and 
Indian  lands  of  the  first  visit,  and  found 
a railroad  centre,  with  city  ordinances 
and  schools  and  churches  and  machine 
shops  and  a railroad  bridge  over  the 
river.  Two  years  after  that  constrained 
and  most  irksome  study  of  border  life, 
Iowa  college  had  its  beginning  down  in 
Denmark,  in  a log  church,  forty  feet  by 
twenty,  that  was  utterly  innocent  of  a 
sawed  board  or  of  a shingle.  That  was 
the  first  Congregational  church  in  Iowa, 
where  there  are  now  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty.  Some  of  the  men,  who  still 
live  to  see  splendid  results  at  Grinnell 
of  the  log  church  conference  at  Den- 
mark, had  the  same  year  worked  them- 
selves across  the  country  variously  and 
laboriously  into  the  territory,  by  saddle 
and  lumber  team  and  stage.  Two 
rowed  themselves  across  the  Mississippi 
at  much  peril  in  a dubious  skiff.  Very 
like  they  had  their  anxieties,  as  the 
Roman  boatman,  when  making  his 
rough  trip  with  his  one,  unknown  pas- 
senger, and  had  they  foreseen  the  com- 
ing and  assured  Iowa,  they  might  have 
repeated  that  memorable  and  quieting 
remark  to  the  anxions  Roman:  “ Have 
no  fears,  for  you  carry  Caesar.” 


f * Life  on  the  Mississippi.’  By  S.  L.  Clemens,  1882. 
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Of  the  battle  of  King’s  Mountain 
Jefferson  said  : “ That  glorious  victory 

was  the  joyful  annunciation  of  that 
turn  in  the  tide  of  success  which  ter- 
minated the  Revolutionary  War  with  the 
seal  of  independence.”  In  that  dec- 
laration he  breathed  the  spirit  of  the 
Carolinas  and  Virginia.  To  them  it 
came  as  a great  and  unexpected  de- 
liverance, and  they  were  not  slow 
officially  and  unofficially  to  recognize 
its  true  character.  But  even  in  those 
states  it  paled  and  lost  much  of  its 
lustre  in  the  great  and  all-pervading 
brightness  of  Yorktown.  They  who 
watch  for  the  morning  forget  the  first 
glad  rays  of  the  morning  star  when 
once  the  new  day  is  fully  risen 
upon  them.  So  it  was  with  them,  and 
the  uncertain  news  of  the  way  the  brave 
mountain  men  breasted  the  wave  of 
invasion  in  the  hill  country  of  the  south 
and  hurled  it  refluent  back,  had  all  the 
vagueness  of  the  tales  of  Indian  forays 
before  it  reached  the  central  and  north- 
ern colonies.  The  men  who  fought  that 
day  so  gallantly  were  all  but  unknown. 
The  fact  that  five  heroes,  and  not  one, 
claimed  an  almost  equal  meed  of  praise 
left  no  single  name  to  stand  for  all  that 
was  admirable  in  that  day’s  great  deeds. 
These  and  other  circumstances,  but 
chiefly  the  fact  that  the  one  man  who 
most  stood  forth  in  the  full  blaze  of 
glory  soon  after  sank  into  an  early  grave, 


conspired  to  leave  the  story  of  this 
fight  in  a condition  easily  to  be  for- 
gotten. Time  has  only  served  to  deepen 
the  forgetfulness  of  men.  To  the  close 
student  of  history  only  is  the  due 
weight  of  this  event  known.  Efforts 
have,  indeed,  recently  been  made  to 
recall  the  story,  but  even  though  the 
great  historian  of  our  country  has 
summed  up  its  effects  in  the  following 
graphic  language,  the  battle  of  King’s 
Mountain  and  its  heroes,  to  many  who 
ought  to  be  fully  conversant  with  all  the 
circumstances, are  at  best  half-legendary. 
Says  Mr.  Bancroft  : 

The  victory  at  King’s  Mountain,  which  in  the  spirit 
of  the  American  soldiers  was  like  the  rising  at  Con- 
cord, in  its  effects  like  the  successes  at  Bennington, 
changed  the  aspect  of  the  war.  The  loyalists  of 
North  Carolina  no  longer  dared  rise.  It  fired  the 
patriots  of  the  two  Carolinas  with  fresh  zeal.  It  en- 
couraged the  fragments  of  the  defeated  and 
scattered  American  army  to  seek  each  other  and 
organize  themselves  anew.  It  quickened  the  North 
Carolina  legislature  to  earnest  efforts.  It  inspired 
Virginia  to  devote  her  resources  to  the  country  south 
of  her  border.  The  appearance  on  her  frontier  of  a 
numerous  enemy  from  settlements  beyond  the  moun- 
tains, whose  very  names  had  been  unknown  to  the 
British  took  Cornwallis  by  surprise,  and  their  success 
was  fatal  to  his  intended  expedition.  He  had  hoped 
to  skip  with  ease  from  one  Carolina  to  the  other, 
and  from  these  to  the  conquest  of  Virginia,  and  he 
had  now  no  choice  but  to  retreat. 

If  any  apology  were  necessary  to 
justify  an  attempt  to  recall  the  man 
who,  if  he  was  not  the  organizer  of 
the  bold  dash  which  found  its  climax  at 
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King’s  Mountain,  was  yet  the  chief  in 
command  and  known  among  his  con- 
temporaries as  par  excellence  the  hero  of 
the  day  of  battle,  it  is  certainly  to  be 
found  in  this  noble  tribute  from  our 
great,  calm,  even-handed  historian. 

William  Campbell  was  born  in  Orange 
county,  Virginia,  in  that  part  of  the 
county  that  is  now  a part  of  Augusta 
county,  in  the  year  1745.  That  portion  of 
Virginia  was  then  the  western  frontier, 
and  its  people,  like  the  settlers  along  the 
whole  line  from  Pennsylvania  to  Georgia* 
were  very  largely  of  Scotch-Irish  blood. 
His  parents  were  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  His  father’s  family  were  of  the 
Campbells  of  Argyleshire  and  in 
Argyleshire  from  Inverary.  Family  tra- 
dition has  always  connected  his  descent 
directly  with  the  chieftain  of  the  clan, 
“ the  great  MacCallum  More,”  but  the 
results  of  a careful  investigation  wholly 
discredit  this  claim,  although  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  his  ancestors 
may  have  been  in  the  household  of  the 
chief.  The  family  is  found  in  the  north 
of  Ireland  as  early  as  1600,  and  they 
seem  to  have  prospered  there,  but 
shared  the  ups  and  downs  of  that  mis- 
governed country.  In  1726,  John 
Campbell,  the  great-grandfather  of 
William  Campbell,  emigrated  to  America 
and  brought  with  him  a large  family 
and  settled  at  Donegal, Lancaster  county, 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  far  advanced  in 
years,  and  it  is  probable  that  his  son, 
Patrick  Campbell,  who  was  married 
some  time  before  leaving  Ireland, 
brought  with  him  his  son  Charles, 
though  it  is  somewhat  uncertain 
whither  Charles  Campbell  was  born 


in  Ireland,  or  not  till  after  the  settlement 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  march  of  the 
Scotch-Irish  emigrants  followed  a 
broad  line  through  central  Pennsylvania, 
where  many  found  permanent  homes  ; 
then  dividing,  one  branch  spread  out 
upon  the  headwaters  of  the  Ohio, 
while  another  passed  south  and  led  to 
the  little  settlements  upon  the  Virginia 
and  Carolina  borders.  John  Campbell 
stopped  only  a short  time  in  central 
Pennsylvania,  although  it  appears  that 
he  and  his  family  were  well  received, 
wishing  to  press  on  into  the  newer  lands 
where  the  growing  generations  would 
be  able  to  carve  out  for  themselves  a 
broader  destiny.  He  pushed  on  into 
Virginia  about  1730,  and  made  his  per- 
manent settlement  in  Augusta,  then  the 
most  westerly  county.  Charles  Campbell, 
his  grandson,  there  married  a daughter 
of  John  Buchanan,  of  the  same  hardy 
Scotch  blood,  and  thereby  united  himself 
to  a stock  which,  though  never  itself 
famous,  has  formed  one  of  the  compon- 
ents in  the  blood  of  many  of  the  most 
honored  men  whom  Virginia  has  pro- 
duced. 

There  is  little  to  record  of  the  youth  of 
William  Campbell.  He  was  raised  under 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  frontier  life, 
tempered  by  the  stern  regimen  of  Scotch- 
Irish  Presbyterianism . What  little  learn- 
ing the  traveling  pedagogue  dispensed 
in  his  neighborhood  he  received,  be- 
sides this  frequent  and  diligent  study 
of  the  Bible,  was  probably  his  only 
training.  In  his  case,  as  in  many 
others,  this  proved  sufficient  to  make 
him  earnest  and  thoughtful,  slow  to 
speak,  but  wise  in  counsel,  and,  in  the 
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day  of  action,  bold  and  uncompromis- 
ing. Not  only  so,  but  that  well-spring 
of  pure,  forcible  and  elegant  language 
was  adequate  to  supply  a fitting  cloth- 
ing for  the  thoughts  which  its  inspired 
teaching  awakened  in  his  breast,  and  he 
never  lacked  the  full  measure  of  the  man 
in  the  legislative  halls  any  more 
than  in  the  council  of  war  or  the  day  of 
battle.  In  physical  development  the 
hardships  of  frontier  life  begot  early 
maturity.  He  was  like  his  race,  tall, 
raw-boned  and  muscular,  standing  six 
feet  two  inches  in  height,  red  of  hair 
and  blue  of  eye,  trained  in  every  manly 
exercise.  He  was,  in  all  respects,  a 
typical  pioneer,  and  yet  one  touched 
with  that  further  mark  of  God’s  hand, 
which  is  at  once  indescribable  and  un- 
mistakable and  shows  plainly  the  man 
born  to  be  a leader  of  men. 

The  encroachments  of  advancing 
civilization  drove  young  Campbell,  in 
1767,  then  twenty-two  years  of  age,  to 
seek  a home  further  west.  He  set  out 
under  the  impulse  of  the  pioneer  in- 
stinct and  settled  on  the  tract  known  as 
Aspenvale,  twenty-one  miles  east  of 
Wolf  Hills,  now  Abingdon,  near  one  of 
the  landmarks  of  that  early  day,  the 
“Seven-mile  ford.”  He  came  just  in 
the  lull  between  the  French  and  Indian 
and  Revolutionary  wars.  Even  the 
Indians  were  at  peace,  and  the  life  of  a 
peaceful  settler  and  energetic  pioneer, 
which  he  led  for  a half  dozen  years,  was 
uneventful  and  unmarked  by  any  cir- 
cumstance to  distinguish  it  from  a 
thousand  others  being  lived  in  the 
neighboring  hills  and  valleys.  The  re- 
sults alone  tell  how  he  won  the  honor, 


the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  men 
who  were  afterwards  unanimously  to 
look  to  him  as  their  leader. 

The  country  in  which  William  Camp- 
bell cast  his  lot  lay  in  one  of  the  upper 
valleys  that  lie  between  the  ranges  of 
the  Cumberland  and  Smoky  mountains, 
and  gave  rise  to  one  fork  of  the  Holston 
river,  one  of  the  great  feeders  of  the 
Tennessee.  It  was  in  the  southwestern 
corner  of  the  state  and  closely  con- 
nected in  interest  not  only  with  the 
other  similar  valleys  of  the  Clinch  and 
Holston  rivers,  but  also  with  the  gen- 
eral system  of  fertile  valleys  in  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  where  sprang  the 
various  feeders  of  the  great  Tennessee, 
notable  among  which  were  the  different 
forks  of  the  Holston,  the  Watauga,  the 
French  Broad  and  the  Nolichucky.  The 
early  settlers  throughout  this  region  were 
Virginians,  and  they  all  thought  they 
were  within  the  bounds  of  the  Old  Do- 
minion, and,  when  the  line  was  first  run 
to  fix  the  boundary,  they  found  with 
regret  that  they  had  extended  their  set- 
tlements into  North  Carolina.  Despite 
the  nominal  relation  thus  established 
with  North  Carolina,  for  a long  time 
the  old  tie  was  the  strong  one,  and  the 
people  throughout  these  fertile  valleys 
regarded  themselves  as  one,  and  all 
looked  to  Virginia  for  aid  and  rein- 
forcement. The  settlers  in  this  region 
came  to  be  known  in  the  eastern  dis- 
tricts as  the  “ over-mountain-men,”  or 
the  “backwater  settlers,”  and  they  acted 
as  a unit  in  their  expeditions  against  the 
Indians  and  in  later  years  against  the 
British,  and  preeminently  at  King15? 
Mountain. 
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In  1773  William  Campbell,  then  twen- 
ty-eight years  of  age,  began  his  public 
career — a career  that  was  to  continue 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  now  upon  the 
bench,  now  in  the  field,  now  in  the 
legislative  halls,  till  his  early  death 
in  the  field.  In  that  year  he  was 
chosen  one  of  the  justices  of  Fincastle 
county,  that  county  being  then  the  fron- 
tier county  and  embracing  his  home  at 
Aspenvale.  In  this  post  he  continued, 
with  intervals  of  interruptions  by  other 
duties,  for  a large  part  of  his  life.  This 
office  put  him  in  a prominent  position 
in  his  county,  and  as  the  times  de- 
manded of  all  prominent  citizens  an 
ever  instant  activity  against  the  Cher- 
okees,  we  very  naturally  find  him  a 
captain  in  the  militia  and  in  the  saddle 
at  the  head  of  his  company  in  a descent 
upon  the  Indian  country,  made  the 
next  year.  His  part  in  this  affair  was 
inconsiderable  in  itself.  Its  chief  im- 
portance lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
first  of  a series  of  Indian  wars,  chiefly 
directed  against  the  Cherokees,  in  which 
he  was  engaged.  The  Cherokees  had 
long  before  entered  into  a treaty  with 
the  English,  and  had  sent  a deputation 
of  chiefs  to  England  to  confer  with  their 
“ white  brother,”  George  II.  This  em- 
bassage returned  so  deeply  impressed 
that  they  secured  an  almost  uninter- 
rupted peace  with  the  English.  This 
state  of  affairs  rendered  them,  under 
the  leadership  of  English  emissaries, 
very  uncomfortable  neighbors  during 
the  Revolution,  and  expedition  after 
expedition  was  sent  to  quell  them, 
which  were  the  most  signally  successful 
of  any  series  of  Indian  wars  on  record, 


and  yet  so  secure  were  their  hiding 
places,  and  so  bitter  their  English  com- 
rades, that  one  invasion  after  another 
was  made  and  retaliated. 

The  skies  were  already  dark  with  the 
coming  storm.  Returning  from  this 
expedition  the  troops  resolved,  at  Fort 
Gower,  November  5,  1774,  that,  “as  the 
love  of  liberty  and  attachment  to  the 
real  interests  and  just  rights  of  America 
outweigh  every  other  consideration,  we 
resolve  that  we  will  exert  every  power 
within  us  for  the  defense  of  American 
liberty  and  for  the  support  of  her  just 
rights  and  privileges.”  And,  the  sense 
of  oppression  steadily  increasing,  the 
hardy  spirit  of  the  backwoodsman  was 
roused  to  resistance  no  less  than  those 
of  the  patriots  of  Boston,  Philadelphia 
and  Richmond.  Not  content  with  their 
former  utterance,  the  western  militia 
drew  up  a paper  on  January  20,  1775, 
in  which  they  expressed  their  senti- 
ments in  the  form  of  an  address  to  the 
continental  congress  in  the  following 
language : 

If  no  pacific  measures  shall  be  proposed  or  adopted 
by  great  Great  Britain,  and  our  enemies  attempt  to 
dragoon  us  out  of  those  inestimable  privileges  which 
we  are  entitled  to  as  subjects,  and  reduce  us  to 
slavery,  we  declare  that  we  are  deliberately  and 
resolutely  determined  never  to  surrender  them  to  any 
power  upon  earth  but  at  the  expense  of  our  lives. 
These  are  our  real,  though  unpolished,  sentiments 
of  liberty  and  loyalty,  and  in  them  we  are  resolved 
to  live  and  die 

Among  the  names  affixed  to  this  ad- 
dress is  that  of  William  Campbell. 

Nor  was  it  mere  bragadocio  voiced 
from  a safe  distance.  For  the  first  far 
echo  of  the  rattle  of  musketry  at  Lex- 
ington and  Concord  found  him  as  readv 
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to  act  as  he  had  been  prompt  to  speak. 
At  once  he  was  up  and  doing  and  rais- 
ing a company  with  all  possible  celerity, 
the  first  raised  in  southwest  Virginia,  he 
set  out  for  the  east  and  was  mustered 
into  the  Virginia  line  in  the  First  Vir- 
ginia regiment,  with  the  eloquent  and 
ardent  Patrick  Henry  as  his  colonel. 
His  commission  as  captain  was  issued 
to  him  under  date  of  December  15, 
1775,  but  he  had  been  some  time  in 
actual  service  before  this  date. 

His  regiment  was  destined  to  a long 
period  of  inaction.  The  north  was  for 
a long  time  the  theatre  of  the  war,  but 
it  was  not  known  how  soon  it  might  be 
transferred  to  the  south,  and  garrison 
duty  was  essential  to  the  safety  of  the 
state.  It  was  none  the  less  irksome  to 
the  eager  spirits  who  had  raised  this 
first-fruits  offering  to  liberty.  Henry 
became  weary  with  inaction  and  re- 
signed his  command.  His  second  in  com- 
mand was  Lieutenant-Colonel  Christian, 
from  one  of  the  backwater  settlements. 
He,  too,  became  restless  and  his  impa- 
tience was  enhanced  by  the  news  that 
the  Indians  were  again  on  the  war  path. 
He  and  Campbell,  in  consequence,  re- 
signed their  commands  in  the  latter 
part  of  1776,  but  the  superior  officer 
alone  got  an  early  release  and  was  over 
the  hills  and  in  the  lead  of  a party  sent 
out  to  chastise  the  Cherokees  before 
Campbell  was  relieved,  who  was  greatly 
chagrined  at  losing  this  chance  of  active 
warfare. 

The  only  solace  that  the  true  soldier 
finds  in  the  enforced  idleness  of  post 
duty  is  in  the  courts  of  love,  according 
to  the  best  authorities,  ancient  and 


modern.  And  Captain  Campbell  was  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  He  found  his 
dulcinea  in  the  sister  of  his  great  col- 
onel, and  after  his  return  to  the  western 
country,  even  amid  the  constant  danger 
from  the  Indians  and  the  bitter  and 
cowardly  war  of  the  Tories,  the  wound 
he  had  received  still  rankled,  and  be- 
fore the  year  was  out  he  returned  to  the 
east  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Henry  became 
his  wife. 

From  this  time  forth  till  the  war 
clouds  began  to  lift,  he  found  sufficient 
field  for  activity  in  protecting  his  home 
and  fireside  from  the  depredations  of 
the  Tories  and  their  red  allies.  The 
ever  watchful  eye  and  the  ever  ready 
hand  of  the  backwoodsmen  succeeded 
in  doing  this  with  rare  success,  but  it 
was  only  by  unflagging  care.  The  To- 
ries were  made  up  not  only  of  the  real 
loyalists,  but  also  of  the  offscourings  of 
civilization  who  had  fled  to  the  moun- 
tain fastnesses  and  made  the  name  of 
Tory  the  cloak  for  murder  and  rapine. 
No  quarter  was  shown  to  such  men. 
Justices  whose  jurisdiction  extended 
only  to  minor  criminal  offences  made 
no  scruple  of  hanging  them  upon  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  guilt,  feeling  justified 
in  this  course  from  the  fact  that  jails 
were  few  and  insecure,  and  even  under 
the  prompt  action  to  which  they  re- 
sorted, relief  parties  often  succeeded 
in  freeing  the  accused.  A general  am- 
nesty for  all  these  summary  executions 
was  granted  after  the  war  by  the  state 
legislature,  and  a special  one  was 
granted  by  name  to  William  Campbell 
for  one  of  the  most  summary  of  all.  It 
happened  in  this  wise  : Francis  Hop- 
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kins,  one  of  the  worst  of  these  vagabond 
ruffians,  for  months  defied  the  officers 
of  justice  in  a number  of  counties.  He 
had  been  the  hero  of  several  jail  deliv- 
eries, and  bad  as  he  was  he  had  stirred 
up  others  to  even  worse  deeds  than  his 
own.  Every  patriot  was  on  his  guard 
and  on  the  watch  for  this  desperado- 
One  Sunday  morning  as  Campbell  was 
riding  quietly  home  from  church  with 
his  wife  and  a number  of  friends,  his 
wife,  according  to  family  tradition,  being 
seated  on  a pilion  behind  him,  no  doubt 
meditating  on  the  Genevan  doctrines 
he  had  just  listened  to  in  the  old  Pres- 
byterian church  at  Ebbing  Springs,  he 
saw  this  fellow  riding  leisurely  along 
the  forest  road  before  him.  No  sooner 
was  he  aware  who  he  was  than  he,  bid- 
ding his  wife  wait  by  the  roadside,  put 
spurs  to  his  horse  and  set  out  in  pursuit. 
The  Tory  seeing  he  was  recognized 
turned  into  the  woods  and  rode  for 
his  life.  Campbell  being  better  mounted 
rapidly  overhauled  him,  and  coming  to 
a stream  the  Tory  plunged  in,  hoping  to 
thereby  baffle  his  pursuer.  But  he  little 
knew  his  man.  Plunging  in  after  him 
Campbell  grappled  with  him  in  the 
stream  and  a desperate  fight  ensued, 
which  was  ended  by  the  appearance  of 
some  of  Campbell’s  friends,  when  the 
desperado  was  pinioned  and  brought 
ashore.  There  was  no  need  of  delay. 
His  sentence  had  been  pronounced  by 
a hundred  stout  hearts  long  ago,  who 
had  been  waiting  only  to  catch  their 
man  to  hang  him.  The  nearest  tree 
served  for  a gallows,  the  halter,  accord- 
ing to  one  story,  was  the  straps  of  Mrs. 
Campbell’s  pilion,  but  according  to  an- 


other a horse  halter  for  hitching  pur- 
poses which  Campbell  had  with  him. 
Returning  to  the  high  road  he  rejoined 
his  wife,  and  it  is  said  replied  to  her 
eager  inquiries  as  to  the  fate  of  the  fugi- 
tive with  the  brief  but  sufficient  state- 
ment : “ Oh  we  hung  him,  Betsy — 

that’s  all.” 

In  the  year  1777  the  county  of  Fin- 
castle  was  subdivided  and  Campbell’s 
residence  falling  in  the  new  county  of 
Washington,  all  of  his  positions  being 
under  county  appointment  of  course 
lapsed.  The  newly  organized  county, 
however,  had  no  idea  of  dispensing 
with  the  servicesof  so  efficient  an  officer, 
and  he  was  continued  as  a justice  and 
made  lieutenant-colonel  of  Washington 
county.  In  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 
poined  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
run  the  line  between  Virginia  and  the 
Cherokees,  in  pursuance  of  the  provis- 
ions of  the  treaty  made  the  previous 
July  at  the  Long  Island  of  the  Holston. 

The  next  three  years  were  principally 
occupied  in  watching  the  Tories  and  in 
making  assaults  upon  them  whenever 
they  collected  in  considerable  numbers 
in  his  county  or  those  near  by.  In  1780 
he  was  sent  to  the  Virginia  house  of 
delegates,  and  was  in  his  seat  for  a part 
of  May  and  June  of  that  year.  But  in 
the  same  year  he  had  been  promoted  to 
a full  colonelcy  and  the  Indians  becom- 
ing once  more  troublesome,  he  was  sent 
under  a special  commission  from  Jeffer- 
erson,  then  governor,  and  the  council, 
to  raise  troops  and  join  the  Carolinians 
in  an  attack  upon  the  towns  of  the 
Chicamauga  branch  of  the  Cherokees. 
He  seems  to  have  been  deflected  from 
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this  expedition  by  finding  a Tory  gath- 
ering on  foot  for  the  purpose  of  attempt- 
ing the  seizure  of  the  important  lead  mines 
near  the  present  Wythesville,  which 
was  one  of  the  chief  reliances  of  the 
patriots  for  their  rifle  balls.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  scattering  and  breaking  up 
the  plans  of  these  Tories,  but  too  late 
to  join  in  the  bold  dash  made  into  the 
Indian  country. 

Despite  the  most  constant  activity  of 
the  southern  patriots,  and  especially  of 
the  “over-mountain”  men,  they  were 
now  fairly  at  bay.  The  British  had 
gained  possession  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  and  making  that  a basis  of 
operations  had  gradually  overrun  the 
Carolinas,  and  by  the  early  autumn  of 
1780  the  prospect  of  the  southern  colo- 
nies were  desperate.  The  plan  of  the 
English  commander  was  exceedingly 
comprehensive.  Three  lines  of  invasion 
were  to  advance  northward  under  Corn- 
wallis, Tarleton  and  Ferguson;  British 
emissaries  were  dispatched  to  stir  up 
and  equip  the  Tories  on  the  western 
frontiers  and  the  Indians  in  the  region 
beyond  the  mountains.  Advancing 
simultaneously,  it  was  expected  that 
these  five  columns  would  effectually 
smother  the  last  spark  of  patriotism  in 
the  south.  But  the  storm  that  was  to 
destroy  only  served  to  fan  the  sparks  into 
a blaze. 

Fora  time  the  advance  was  steady  and 
the  victory  complete.  Though  Sumpter 
and  Marion  and  Cleveland  and  McDow- 
ell fought  nobly,  their  forces  were  broken 
and  their  resources  spent.  The  most 
that  they  could  do  was  to  wage  ahalf  guer- 
rilla warfare  and  harass  the  enemy  when- 


ever he  laid  himself  open  to  attack.  The 
battle  of  Camden  seemed  to  conclude 
the  hopes  of  the  patriots.  Young  Isaac 
Shelby  had  shortly  before  that  disaster 
led  a brave  little  body  of  “ over-moun- 
tain” men  to  join  the  forces  in  the  east. 
With  these  he  had  made  a bold  dash 
and  surprised  and  taken  a little  body  of 
British  and  Tories,  and  was  just  about 
to  attempt  another  excursion  into  the 
region  of  Ninety-Six,  when  the  news  of 
Camden  reached  him,  and  he  saw  it  was 
hopeless.  His  colonel,  McDowell,  at 
once  fell  back  into  the  mountains  and 
Shelby, gathering  his  little  band,  returned 
to  his  home.  The  vigor  and  daring  of 
this  little  body  of  mountaineers  made 
an  impression  on  the  British,  and  they 
saw  that  this  new  blood  would  make  their 
task  harder  should  it  be  poured  into 
the  disheartened  camps  of  the  colonials. 
Their  judgment,  however,  was  not  equal 
to  their  discernment.  They  saw  the 
evil,  and  in  attempting  to  avert  it  suc- 
ceeded only  in  precipitating  it.  They 
sent  out  a threatening  message,  telling 
the  backwater  settlers  that  if  they  did  not 
stay  at  home  they  should  be  pursued  to 
their  eyries  and  be  destroyed  there.  It 
was  an  idle  vaunt,  but  coming  at  the 
same  time  with  a cry  for  aid  from  their 
fellows  in  the  east,  it  stirred  the  hearts 
of  the  pioneers  to  their  lowest  depths, 
and  they  determined  to  make  one 
mighty  effort  to  drive  the  oppressor 
from  their  land.  Major  Ferguson,  who 
commanded  the  western  column,  dream- 
ing of  no  further  resistance  at  an  early 
date,  let  many  of  his  Tories  leave  him 
to  plunder  their  neighbors  and  harvest 
their  crops,  and  contented  himself  with 
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slothful  plundering,  awaiting  Tarleton, 
who  was  delayed  in  South  Carolina. 
Meanwhile  the  mountaineers  were  ris- 
ing. 

The  immediate  originator  of  the  idea 
of  the  brilliant  campaign  of  King’s 
Mountain  was  probably  Isaac  Shelby. 
On  receiving  the  British  threats,  he 
went  to  Colonel  John  Sevier,  his  de- 
voted friend  and  companion  in  arms, 
and  destined  to  be  the  first  governor  of 
Tennessee  as  he  himself  of  Kentucky. 
Sevier  had  been  one  of  the  most  en- 
ergetic of  the  western  settlers,  and  was 
fast  acquiring  that  wonderful  hold  upon 
his  people,  which  he  never  lost.  He 
and  Shelby  had  fought  together  in  many 
an  Indian  war,  and  they  knew  each 
other  through  and  through.  The  plan 
was  disclosed  and  quickly  agreed  to, 
although  an  Indian  war  was  imminent. 
A sufficient  guard  could  be  left  to  pro- 
tect the  settlements  for  a few  weeks,  and 
a brief,  bold  ride  over  the  mountains 
could  be  attempted  if  the  Virginia  set- 
tlements would  aid  them.  A message 
was  accordingly  sent  to  Colonel  Camp- 
bell, under  whom  Shelby  and  Sevier  had 
long  served,  and  to  whom  they  looked 
as  to  their  natural  leader.  Colonel 
Campbell  was  in  the  midst  of  his  opera- 
tions against  the  Tories  when  Colonel 
Shelby’s  express  arrived,  and  he  had  a 
further  plan  arranged  for  the  remainder 
of  the  autumn  and  declined  the  propo- 
sition. A second  letter  was  at  once  sent 
him,  and  he  finally  consented  to  join  the 
expedition. 

The  rendezvous  for  the  over-moun- 
tain men  was  at  Sycamore  Flats,  on  the 
upper  Watauga,  near  the  confluence  of 


the  Doe.  Hither,  on  the  twenty  fifth  of 
September,  came  Shelby  and  Sevier  at 
the  head  of  two  hundred  and  forty  men 
each,  and  Campbell  at  the  head  of  four 
hundred  and  the  remnant  of  McDowell’s 
men,  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  in 
number.  They  set  out  at  once  across 
the  mountains.  The  way  was  beset 
wih  difficulties,  but  they  pressed  on 
with  great  hardihood.  In  a few  days 
they  were  joined  by  Colonel  Cleveland 
with  the  troops  of  Wilkes  and  Surrey 
counties,  North  Carolina,  amounting  to 
some  three  hundred  aud  fifty  men. 
Various  other  leaders  came  in  from 
time  to  time  with  small  bodies,  and  the 
numbers  slowly  increased. 

To  make  the  difficulties  of  the  road 
even  worse  than  they  otherwise  would 
have  been,  two  of  the  men,  Crawford 
and  Chambers,  turned  out  to  be  Tories 
and  deserted  on  the  second  day  of  the 
march,  at  a place  known  as  “ the  Bald 
of  Yellow  mountain,”  and  set  out  to 
join  Ferguson  to  apprise  him  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  mountain  men.  In  order 
to  prevent  serious  consequences  from 
this,  the  leaders  struck  boldly  into  the 
wilderness,  braving  all  the  trials  of  the 
way  for  the  sake  of  a short  and  direct 
road,  and  also  to  elude  the  British 
if  they  should  attempt  to  take  them  in 
the  toils  of  the  mountain  passes.  Hap- 
pily no  evil  consequences  came  from 
this  misadventure. 

After  the  little  army  had  gathered,  a 
new  difficulty  arose.  There  were  five 
colonels  among  the  officers.  Four  of 
were  North  Carolinians,  and  of  these 
McDowell  was  entitled  to  command, 
both  on  account  of  seniority  and  the 
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fact  that  they  were  in  his  particular 
district.  He,  however,  was  old  and 
somewhat  slow  and  over-cautious,  and 
not  at  all  to  the  liking  of  his  comrades. 
He  generously  waved  his  claims  and 
offered  to  go  to  Gates  and  ask  for  a 
general  officer  to  command,  and  it  was 
decided  to  elect  someone  to  command 
until  such  officer  should  arrive.  Shelby 
nominated  Campbell,  who  not  only  had 
been  his  superior  in  earlier  times  but 
was  well  known  for  his  courage  and 
knowledge  of  warlike  operations,  but  he 
further  thought  that  as  commanding 
the  largest  force  he  had  some  claims, 
and,  as  the  only  Virginian,  he  would  be 
less  open  to  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the 
other  officers.  Campbell,  though  mod- 
estly suggesting  Shelby  as  the  origin- 
ator of  the  campaign,  was  unanimously 
chosen  — a choice  which  the  result 
praises  better  than  words. 

With  all  possible  dispatch  the  little 
army  pressed  on,  hoping  to  find  their 
quarry  in  central  North  Carolina.  But, 
Major  Ferguson,  hearing  from  the  de- 
serters of  their  coming,  began  to  fall 
back  slowly  towards  his  base,  while  he 
sent  out  expresses  to  recall  the  Tories 
whom  he  had  permitted  to  leave  his 
camp,  and  to  recruit  such  others  as 
could  be  found.  He  began  this  move- 
ment as  if  intent  on  reaching  the  district 
of  Ninety-six  and  effecting  a juncture 
with  Tarleton,  but  his  real  purpose  was 
to  throw  the  enem)  off  his  scent  and 
then  to  await  reinforcements.  He  accord- 
ingly forded  the  Broad  river  at  Den- 
ard  ford,  and,  keeping  along  that  stream, 
struck  off  to  the  east  towards  Cornwallis, 
who  lay  at  Charlotte,  and,  sending  out 


expresses,  lay  by  near  King’s  Mountain, 
and  finally  encamped  on  a spur  of  that 
mountain,  thinking  it  impregnable. 

The  British  commander’s  ruse  was 
completely  successful.  The  pursuers 
following  on  his  trail  found  themselves 
at  fault  at  the  ford  of  the  Broad,  and  were 
just  about  pushing  on  to  Ninety-six  when 
Colonel  Lacey  of  Hamptons  South  Caro- 
lina troops,  hearing  of  this  rode  twenty- 
five  miles  to  warn  them  of  the  ruse  that 
had  been  practised  on  them  and  to  offer 
the  coalition  of  the  commands  of  Col- 
onels Williams,  Hill  and  himself.  This 
was  agreed  to  and  a rendezvous  ap- 
pointed for  the  next  day,  at  the  Cowpens. 
The  final  gathering  of  the  clans  was 
accordingly  held  at  that  place,  and 
when  the  four  hundred  men  thus  added 
were  enumerated  the  whole  force  was 
found  to  consist  of  about  eighteen  hun- 
dred men.  This  was  the  night  of  the  sixth 
of  October.  It  was  decided  at  a coun- 
cil of  war,  to  choose  out  of  the  whole 
number  of  troops  nine  hundred  picked 
men,  and  press  rapidly  on,  lest  Ferguson 
succeed  in  obtaining  reinforcements 
before  the  blow  could  be  struck.  Both 
parties  were  pretty  accurately  informed 
as  to  the  movements  of  the  other  by 
their  scouts,  and  the  patriots  had  the 
good  luck  to  intercept  most  of  Fergu- 
son’s dispatches.  In  one  of  these  to 
Lord  Cornwallas  he  said  : UI  am  on  my 
march  toward  you  by  a road  leading 
from  Cherokee  ford,  north  of  King’s 
Mountain.  Three  or  four  hundred  good 
soldiers,  part  dragoons,  would  finish  the 
business.  Something  must  be  done 
soon.  This  is  their  last  push  in  this 
quarter.”  And  indeed  if  this  failed  this 
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was  likely  to  be  their  last  push.  King’s 
Mountain  was  about  thirty  miles  away. 
A night’s  march,  a brave  rush,  was  the 
programme  the  mountain  men  proposed 
to  carry  out  now  as  they  had  so  often 
against  their  Indian  foes  in  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  western  hills. 

King’s  Mountain  might  easily  have 
been  reached  by  dawn  had  the  roads 
been  good.  But  they  were  very  bad 
and  the  night  brought  on  a cold  autum- 
nal drizzle,  which  by  morning  became  a 
decided  rain.  The  men,  wearied  and 
worn  as  they  were,  were  obliged  to  bear 
the  pelting  of  the  rain  in  order  to  give 
their  outer  garments  to  the  protection 
of  their  powder  and  their  guns.  So, 
wrapping  them  carefully,  they  stocially 
pressed  on  through  the  darkness  and  the 
storm.  It  was  high  noon  when  they 
reached  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
foe  and  happily  the  rain  had  ceased  and 
the  sky  had  cleared  away. 

Several  of  the  officers  were  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  neighborhood  as 
they  had  camped  on  the  very  spot  where 
Ferguson  had  now  pitched  his  camp  the 
preceding  year  while  on  a hunting  ex- 
cursion. The  scouts,  too,  had  learned 
by  dissimulation  much  concerning  the 
disposition  of  the  forces  from  neighbor- 
ing Tories.  A council  of  war  quickly 
decided  in  favor  of  an  instant  assault. 

The  hill  occupied  by  the  British  has 
been  described  by  a recent  writer  * as 
“ a narrow  ridge  of  ground  about  a third 
of  a mile  long  and  at  its  greatest  breadth 
not  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  wide,  a mere  spur  of  a loftier  emi- 

*Edmund  Kirke  in  ‘The  Rear  Guard  of  the  Revo- 
lution.’ 


nence  known  as  King’s  Mountain.  . . 

It  rises  only  sixty  feet  from  the  surround- 
ing country,  but  its  sides  slope  steeply, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  battle  were  cov- 
ered with  a heavy  growth  of  timber, 
behind  which  the  assailants  could  shield 
their  approach  ; but  at  the  summit  they 
would  be  met  by  a high  escarpment  of 
rocks,  broken,  jagged  and  heaped  con- 
fusedly together.”  Upon  this  strong 
point  he  had  a little  army  of  eleven 
hundred  and  twenty-five  men,  part  reg- 
ulars, but  mainly  Tory  recruits,  as  is 
shown  by  the  rolls  returned  that  morn- 
ing and  found  in  the  papers  after  the 
battle. 

The  plan  of  battle  agreed  on  was  as 
follows : The  eminence  was  to  be 

stormed  simultaneously  on  all  sides, 
except,  of  course,  the  narrow  neck  on 
the  north  uniting  this  point  to  the  rest 
of  the  range.  The  right  centre  under 
Colonel  Campbell  and  the  left  centre 
under  Colonel  Shelby  were  to  attack 
the  southern  end  a little  to  the  east  and 
west  respectively,  while  Colonel  Sevier 
with  his  men  and  half  of  Colonel  Cleve- 
land’s, under  Major  Winston,  were  to 
storm  the  eastern  slope  on  the  right 
wing,  and  Colonel  Cleveland  with  the 
other  half  of  his  force  with  the  South 
Carolinians,  under  Colonels  Lacey,  Hill 
and  Williams,  were  to  attack  the  western 
slope  as  the  left  wing.  The  dispositions 
were  rapidly  and  eagerly  made,  Colonel 
Campbell  personally  addressing  each 
body  before  they  took  their  places. 
Time  was  allowed  for  the  different 
divisions  to  reach  their  posts  and  the 
assault  was  nearly  coincident,  except 
that  Campbell’s  men,  a little  too-impet- 
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uous,  anticipated  their  comrades  by  a 
few  minutes.  The  mountaineers  swarmed 
up  the  slope  with  their  usual  enterprise, 
taking  advantage  of  rocks  and  trees  and 
firing  independently  and  only  when  a 
good  mark  was  offered  for  their  trusty 
Deckard  rifles.  The  first  onslaught  was 
courageously  met, and  though  the  Tories, 
like  all  untrained  troops,  aimed  too  high 
down  the  slope  they  made  a good  fight 
and  when  brought  to  close  quarters 
fought  sharply  with  butchers’  knives 
fastened  to  their  guns  in  lieu  of  bayonets. 
At  nearly  every  point  the  first  onslaught 
was  repulsed.  But  the  woodsmen  only 
recoiled  long  enough  to  reload  behind 
some  tree, and  then  with  yells  and  shouts 
returned  to  the  fray.  Hemmed  in  on 
every  side,  the  prey  of  the  huntsmen’s 
unerring  aim  the  Tories  finally  became 
demoralized,  and  Major  Fer^ison  see- 
ing that  the  fortunes  of  the  day  were 
desperate  and  his  regulars’  gallant  con- 
duct in  vain,  attempted  to  tut  his  way 
through  the  centre.  But  (^ampbell  and 
Sevier  cut  down  the  compact  ranks  of 
the  regulars  in  swathes,  and  the  gallant 
leader  himself  fell  mortally  wounded. 
This  was  the  signal  for  a general  sur- 
render and  in  the  brief  space  of  one 
hour  and  five  minutes  the  battle  was 
fought  and  won.  The  whole  force  on 
the  morning’s  roll  was  accounted  for  in 
killed,  wounded  and  prisoners  with  the 
exception  of  twenty  men,  who  either 
escaped  or  were  left  unseen  in  the  woods. 
The  killed  numbered  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  and  the  wounded  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty,  a proportion  of  killed 
to  wounded  altogether  unknown  in  or- 
dinary warfare  and  a remarkable  testi- 


mony to  the  accurate  aim  of  the  woods- 
men. The  American  loss  was  only 
twenty-eight  killed  and  sixty-two 
wounded,  but  among  these  was  the 
brave  Colonel  Williams  and  Captain 
Sevier,  a brother  of  Colonel  Sevier — 
both  serious  losses. 

Thus  did  those  brave  men  from  their 
eagle  nests  in  the  mountains  sweep  down 
like  a besom  of  destruction  upon  the 
insolent  foe  and  oppressor,  and  by  one 
bold  stroke  change  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  war.  It  is  difficult  to  rightly  esti- 
mate the  consequences  of  such  a fight. 
The  numbers  engaged  seem  so  trifling, 
the  aspect  of  the  affair  itself  so  transi- 
tory. The  victorious  army  did  not  even 
stay  to  bury  the  dead,  but  leaving 
Colonel  Campbell  with  fifty  men  to  do 
the  last  offices  for  their  comrades,  they 
hurried  away  lest  Cornwallis  should  fall 
upon  them  and  defeat  them  or  at  least 
take  away  their  captives.  It  was  only 
a slender  column  cut  away,  but  on  it 
rested  a great  superstructure  and  it  was 
essential  to  its  existence.  Little  more 
than  a border  foray  in  appearance,  this 
action  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  and 
thenceforth  the  liberty  of  the  American 
people,  though  not  yet  secured,  was  cer- 
tain. 

The  dead  buried,  the  prisoners  were 
confined  at  the  court  house  of  Fincastle 
county,  Virginia,  and  Campbell  set  out 
to  join  Sevier  in  a raid  into  the  Chero- 
kee country,  but  he  was  too  late  for  this 
service.  He  received,  in  January,  1781, 
a call  from  General  Green  to  join  him 
in  opposing  Cornwallis,  and  responded 
to  it  with  four  hundred  riflemen.  Where- 
upon Cornwallis  hearing  of  his  presence 
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in  the  forces  opposed  to  him,  sent  him 
a threat  that  he  would  be  hung  if  taken, 
because  the  Americans  had  hung  a 
number  of  Tories  taken  at  King’s  Moun- 
tain for  crimes  committed  at  various 
times.  If  he  hoped  to  intimidate  by 
this  threat,  he  little  knew  the  temper  of 
this  man.  His  first  pitched  battle  was 
that  of  Guilford  Court  House,  on  the 
fifteenth  of  March,  1781,  in  which  he 
acted  under  the  immediate  command 
of  General  Lee.  His  riflemen  opened 
the  battle  and  behaved  with  signal 
bravery,  and  in  the  evening,  when  Lee 
drew  off  precipitately,  they  were  left 
alone  in  a position  far  advanced,  and, 
though  they  fought  nobly,  were*  sadly 
cut  to  pieces  by  a charge  of  Tarleton’s 
dragoons.  Colonel  Campbell  was  bit- 
terly indignant  at  the  way  he  had  been 
treated  and  cut  to  the  heart  by  the 
slaughter  of  his  gallant  neighbors  whom 
he  had  led  to  such  a fatal  field,  and  in 
grief  and  indignation  left  the  army  and 
returned  home,  although  he  was  over- 
whelmed with  compliments  upon  the 
spirit  displayed  both  by  himself  and  his 
command. 

Meanwhile,  the  legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  continental  congress  voted 
special  resolutions  of  congratulation  and 
thanks  to  the  hero  of  King’s  Mountain, 
and  the  Virginia  legislature  further  voted 
him  a horse  and  trappings  and  a sword. 
Washington,  too,  issued  a special  order 
congratulating  the  army  on  the  happy 
turn  of  the  tide  of  success.  These  felic- 
itations produced  little  effect  on  the 
wounded  spirit  of  the  leader,  and  he  de- 
termined to  return  to  the  council  hall, 
and  announced  himself  again  a candi- 


date on  the  thirty-first  of  March.  He 
was  offered  the  shrievalty  of  his  county, 
but  declined  it,  and,  being  elected  again, 
took  his  seat  in  the  house  o(  delegates, 
where  he  was  received  with  a respect 
adequate  to  his  recent  exploit.  But  he 
was  too  conspicuous  as  a soldier  to  be 
permitted  to  remain  in  retirement,  and 
LaFayette  having  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  in  Virginia,  he 
was  appointed  a brigadier-general  in 
the  Virginia  line  and  induced  to  again 
enter  the  service.  His  appointment 
was  made  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  June, 
and,  leave  being  granted  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  session  of  the  house  of 
delegates,  he  hastened  to  join  the  army 
and  take  command  of  a brigade  of  light 
infantry  and  riflemen. 

His  time  of  earthly  service,  however, 
was  nearly  over.  The  only  notable  en- 
gagement of  this  summer  in  which  he 
was  concerned  was  a brilliant  fight  at 
the  Burnt  Chimneys,  but  the  numbers 
engaged  were  so  small  that  it  was  little 
more  than  a skirmish.  Though  a strong 
and  vigorous  man,  he  yielded  speedily 
to  a “complaint  in  his  breast,”  which 
attacked  him  at  this  time,  and  died, 
quite  suddenly,  on  the  twenty-second 
of  August,  1781,  in  his  thirty-sixth 
year. 

His  early  death  caused  very  general 
grief,  both  at  his  home,  among  his  com- 
rades in  arms,  in  the  legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia and  among  the  officers  of  the 
army,  who  had  discerned  in  his  courage 
and  efficiency  the  highest  promise.  The 
testimony  offered  by  the  general  order 
of  LaFayette  on  the  occasion  of  his 
death,  to  the  esteem  and  appreciation 
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with  which  he  was  regarded,  is  so  apt 
that  I cannot  forbear  quoting  it  some- 
what at  length. 

August  25,  1785. 

The  general  has  no  doubt  but  that  the  army  will 
unite  with  him  in  regretting  General  Campbell’s 
death,  an  officer  whose  service  must  have  endeared 
him  to  every  citizen,  and  in  particular  to  every 
American  soldier.  The  glory  which  General  Camp- 
bell has  acquired  at  the  affairs  of  King’s  Moun- 
tain and  Guilford  Court  House  will  do  his  mem- 
ory everlasting  honor,  and  insure  him  an  high 
rank  among  the  defenders  of  liberty  in  the  Ameri- 
can cause. 

The  general  wishes  it  had  been  possible  for  him. 
self  and  the  officers  of  the  army  to  have  paid  him 
those  honors  to  which  his  rank,  but  particularly 
his  merit,  so  highly  entitled  him  ; but  his  great  dis- 
tance from  the  army  and  our  present  situation  render 
it  impossible. 

The  lieutenant  of  the  county  will  assemble  a 
corps  of  militia  and  pay  military  honors  to  the 
deceased  general.  General  Stevens  is  requested 
to  name  a deputation  of  four  field  officers,  who 
will  immediately  repair  to  Rocky  Mills,  and,  in  the 
name  of  the  army,  pay  General  Campbell  their  last 
respects. 

LaFayette. 

Wm.  Barber,  D.  A.  G. 

We  may  well  lament  that  the  confi- 
dence which  the  gallant  marquis  here 
expressed  in  the  lasting  fame  of  this 
noble  man  has  not  been  justified.  The 
mere  soldier  of  the  Revolution  has  met 
a hard  fate  at  the  hands  of  posterity. 
A few  impressed  themselves  too  deeply 
on  the  page  of  history  to  permit  of  for- 
getfulness; others  were  fortunate  enough 
to  add  fresh  lustre  to  their  laurels  in 
building  and  conserving  the  government 
for  whose  creation  they  had  fought ; but 
those  who  died  with  only  their  military 
fame  to  claim  remembrance,  have  gen- 
erally failed  to  obtain  their  just  due.  Of 
these  Campbell  was  eminently  one.  Had 
he  lived  he  might  well  have  hoped  to 
achieve  distinction  in  the  career  of 


statesmanship,  having  already  in  the  in- 
tervals of  active  service  shown  no  mean 
ability.  At  least  we  may  say  for  him  that 
had  he  not  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  his  comrades  in  war  in  the  prom- 
inent services  of  peace,  yet  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  great  victory  to  which 
he  lead  his  countrymen,  he  would  have 
gathered  around  himself,  as  years  wore 
on,  the  mellow  light  of  a glory  that  was 
justly  his.  Not  only  has  he  fallen  short 
of  his  due  meed  of  praise,  but  one  of 
his  comrades  strove  to  tarnish  his  hon- 
ors many  years  after,  when  stung  by 
what  he  deemed  a neglect  of  his  own 
honors,  and  led  to  a long  and  bitter 
controversy  which  completely  vindi- 
cated General  Campbell ; and  he  has 
further  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  bio- 
graphers of  Sevier  and  Shelby,  who  in 
mistaken  zeal  have  thought  they  did 
their  heroes  service  when  they  tricked 
them  out  in  the  habit  of  another  man. 
Nor  did  he  have  any  son  to  keep  his 
memory  alive.  His  only  child  who 
reached  maturity  was  a daughter.  She 
married  General  Francis  Preston,  and 
her  sons,  especially  he  who  bore  the 
heroe’s  name, William  Campbell  Preston, 
sometime  senator  in  congress  from 
South  Carolina,  a noble  man  and  a great 
orator,  have  done  honor  to  their  de- 
scent. From  this  source  some  of  his 
blood  has  mingled  with  some  of  the 
most  famous  in  the  south,  with  that  of 
Carrington,  McDowell  and  Floyd  in 
Virginia,  of  Hampton  of  South  Carolina, 
and  of  Breckinridge  in  Kentucky,  but, 
however  much  the  vigor  of  these  stocks 
may  be  due  to  the  hardy  warrior  of  a 
hundred  years  ago,  few  care  to  trace  it 
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where  there  is  no  landmark  of  his 
name. 

Whatever  else  we  may  say  of  him,  this 
at  least  it  is  safe  to  say  : “That  he 

deserved  well  of  his  country,”  and  by 
virtue  of  his  holding  the  chief  command 
on  that  glorious  day  that  “ changed 


the  fate  of  war,”  no  less  than  by  the 
courage  he  displayed  on  that  occasion, 
he  deserves  of  us  the  title  his  contem- 
poraries so  gladly  accorded,  of  “Hero 
of  King’s  Mountain.” 

Ethelbert  D.  Warfield. 


THE  BENCH  AND  THE  BAR  OF  TORONTO. 

III. 

THE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM  DUMMER  POWELL,  CHIEF-JUSTICE  OF  UPPER  CANADA. 


The  Honorable  William  Dummer 
Powell  was  of  a very  old  Welsh  family 
— the  family  estate  in  Wales  was  “ Caer 
Howel.”  The  chief-justice’s  grand- 
father, John  Powell,  came  from  Eng- 
land to  America  as  secretary  to  Lieu- 
tenant-governor Dummer  ; his  grand- 
mother was  sister  of  Lieutenant-governor 
Dummer  ; his  father  was  John  Powell 
of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  The  chief- 
justice  was  born  in  Boston  in  1755.  At 
the  age  of  nine  years  he  was  sent  to 
England  to  be  educated.  From  Eng- 
land he  was  sent  to  Holland  to  acquire 
a knowledge  of  the  French  and  Dutch 
languages,  and  in  1772  he  returned  to 
Boston.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1 7 79,  by  the  middle  temple.  Previously 
to  1791  he  had  resided,  for  a short  time 
in  Lower  Canada  and  had  rendered  val- 
uable aid  to  the  United  Empire  Loyalists 
in  obtaining  the  act  of  1791. 

On  the  eleventh  of  May,  1789,  he  left 
Montreal  with  his  family  for  Detroit, 
which  was  still  in  possession  of  the 
British,  and  continued  in  their  posses- 


sion till  the  Jay  treaty  of  1796.  The 
journey  of  himself  and  family  to  Detroit 
has  been  most  graphically  described  by 
his  sister  in  a journal  she  kept  of  the 
voyage,  which  was  made  principally  in 
boats.  Some  idea  of  the  difficulty  of 
ascending  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
rapids  at  that  day,  in  small  boats,  is 
made  plain  from  the  fact  that  it  took 
the  chief-justice  and  his  family  ten  days 
to  reach  Kingston.  The  journal  de- 
scribes Kingston  at  that  time  as  “ a 
small  town,  standing  on  a beautiful  bay, 
at  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario.”  It  took 
four  days  to  traverse  the  lake  from 
Kingston  to  Niagara  ; there  the  party 
met  the  celebrated  Indian  chief  Joseph 
Brant.  Afterwards  they  visited  Fort 
Schlosser,  thence  to  Fort  Erie  by  bat- 
teau.  While  at  Fort  Erie  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  an  Indian  coun- 
cil held  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  There  were  upward  of  two  hun- 
dred chiefs  at  this  council,  delegates  of 
the  Six  Nations.  I extract  Miss  Pow- 
ell’s description  of  this  council,  which 
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shows  how  the  councils  were  managed 
in  those  days.  The  writer  says  : 

Each  tribe  formed  a circle  under  the  shade  of  a 
tree,  their  faces  toward  each  other ; they  never 
changed  places,  but  sat  or  lay  on  the  grass,  as  they 
liked.  The  speaker  of  each  tribe  stood  with  his  back 
against  a tree.  The  old  women  walked  one  by  one, 
with  great  solemnity,  and  seated  themselves  behind 
the  men  ; they  were  wholly  covered  with  their 
blanketsand  sought  not,  by  the  effect  of  ornaments,  to 
at  tract  or  fright  the  other  sex,  for  I cannot  tell  whether 
the  men  mean  to  make  themselves  charming  or  hor- 
rible by  the  pains  they  take  with  their  persons. 

Referring  to  the  squaws  and  their 
taciturnity  in  council.  Miss  Powell  says  : 

Their  ladies  (squaws)  preserved  a modest  silence 
in  the  debates  (I  fear  they  are  not  like  women  of 
other  countries),  but  nothing  is  determined  without 
their  advice  and  approbation.  « 

Speaking  of  the  Indian  chiefs,  she 
says  : 

They  are  remarkably  tall  and  finely  made,  and 
walk  with  a degree  of  grace  and  dignity  you  can 
have  no  idea  of.  I declare  our  beaux  looked  quite 
insignificant  by  them.  One  man  called  to  my  mind 
some  of  Homer’s  finest  heroes. 

One  of  the  chiefs  she  met  at  this  coun- 
cil was  Red  Jacket,  whose  appearance 
and  dress  she  fully  describes,  not  omit- 
ting his  “ scarlet  coat,  richly  embroid- 
ered, that  must  have  been  made  half  a 
century,  with  waist-coat  of  the  same.” 
The  party  were  at  Fort  Erie  on  the 
fourth  of  June,  the  king’s  birthday,  and 
there  did  honor  to  the  day.  On  the 
ninth  of  June  the  party  reached  Detroit. 
She  says  : 

In  drawing  the  line  between  the  British  and 
American  possessions,  this  fort  was  left  within 
their  lines.  A new  town  is  now  to  be  built  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  where  the  courts  are 
held,  and  where  my  brother  must,  of  course,  reside. 

Detroit  was  at  this  time,  1785,  in- 
cluded in  the  district  of  Hesse,  and  was 


the  Jirst  seat  of  justice  in  that  region  of 
country.  The  Honorable  William 
Dummer  Powell  was  the  first  judge  who 
presided  over  this  court.  He  was  ap- 
pointed a commissioner  of  the  peace  of 
the  province  of  Quebec  in  January,  1789. 
On  examining  the  archives  at  Ottawa, 
we  find  that  in  January,  1791,  he  was 
appointed  commissioner  of  oyer  and 
terminer  and  gaol  delivery  for  Quebec, 
and  in  1792,  to  the  same  office  in  and 
for  Upper  Canada.  On  the  third  of 
September,  1792,  Judge  Powell  presided 
at  his  majesty’s  court  of  oyer  and  ter- 
miner in  and  for  the  district  of  Hesse 
in  the  province  of  Upper  Canada,  and 
in  October,  1793,  we  find  him  presiding 
judge  of  the  court  of  oyer  and  terminer 
for  the  western  district  held  at  the  court 
house  of  the  “township  of  Assumption.” 
The  records  say  of  the  township  of  As- 
sumption ; as  a matter  of  fact,  however, 
there  is  not,  nor  was  there,  a township 
of  Assumption  in  the  western  district. 
What  is  evidently  meant  is  the  parish  of 
L’Assumption  in  which  the  town  of 
Sandwich,  on  the  Detroit  river,  is  situ- 
ate. At  this  second  court  held  by  Judge 
Powell  in  Upper  Canada,  he  had  as  as- 
sociates on  the  bench,  James  Baby  and 
Alexander  Grant — a grand  jury  of  sev- 
enteen, of  whom  John  McGregor  was 
one.  Twelve  of  the  grand  jurors  had 
French  names.  The  French  were  still 
largely  in  the  majority  in  that  part  of 
the  province.  At  this  court  a prisoner 
was  tried  and  convicted  of  manslaughter 
— the  sentence  of  the  court,  as  expressed 
in  the  record,  is  “To  be  burned  in  the 
hand  and  accordingly  put  in  execution 
before  the  court.” 
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Judge  Powell  presided  in  the  courts  of 
oyer  and  terminer,  and  gaol  delivery 
yearly,  and  at  times  twice  a year  in  the 
several  districts  into  which  the  province 
had  been  divided.  The  Eastern,  Mid- 
land Home  and  Western,  from  1793 
down  to  his  retirement  from  the  bench 
in  1825.  The  records  show  that  during 
this  period,  in  a country  of  magnificent 
distances,  primitive  mode  of  navigation, 
stage  coach  and  corduroy  roads,  he  per- 
formed all  his  judicial  duties  with  regu- 
larity and  constant  watchfulness  of  the 
good  of  the  people.  The  practice  of 
burning  convicted  prisoners  in  the  hand 
and  sentencing  them  to  stand  in  the 
pillory  was  not  uncommon  in  these  times 
of  our  judicial  history.  Although  Judge 
Powell  first  presided  at  a criminal  court 
at  L’ Assumption  in  1793,  he  had  before 
this  held  the  court  of  common  pleas  at 
L’Assumption,  in  the  western  district, 
for  I find-  in  the  archives  of  Osgoode 
Hall  a book  in  which  is  contained  this 
entry  : 

' ‘ PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC.  ” 

Court  of  common  pleas  holden  at  L’Assumption 
in  the  western  district,  on  the  eleventh  day  of  August, 
1791,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present,  The  Honorable  William  Dummer  Pow- 
ell, first  judge  of  the  said  court.  ” 

At  this  court  an  action  on  a penal 
statute,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  on  the 
information  of  William  Gartham  against 
William  Scott  was  tried.  Exception 
was  taken  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  and  the  court  said  : 

Although  the  jurisdiction  given  to  this  court  is 
summary  and  without  appeal,  by  the  ordinance  of 
1791  the  magistrates  in  towns  are  empowered,  at  the 
request  of  the  inhabitants,  to  make  regulations  for 
thd  police,  which  being  published,  shall  have  full 
force  of  law  for  six  months,  the  lower  penalties  to  be 


received  by  plaint  before  one  judge  of  court  of  com- 
mon pleas,  as  in  cause,  under  £10  sterling  without 
appeal. 

At  an  adjournment  of  this  court  the 
examination  of  witnesses  was  in  French, 
the  counsel  asked  the  witnesses  questions 
in  French  and  the  witnesses  answered 
them  in  French. 

Judge  Powell  held  this  court  again  in 
March,  1792.  He  held  the  civil  court 
of  Nisi  Prius  in  the  Home,  Midland  and 
Eastern  Districts  in  1795  and  thence 
forward.  In  his  administration  of  both 
civil  and  criminal  law  he  gave  great  sat 
isfaction  ; his  manly,  independent  qual- 
ities endeared  him  to  the  people,  and 
gained  for  him  a high  reputation  as  a 
judge. 

Chief-justice  Powell  was  a prominent 
figure  and  bore  an  important,  if  not  a 
conspicuous,  part  on  the  British  side  in 
the  War  of  1812.  He  was  during  that 
eventful  period  in  York,  and  was  the 
principal  confidential  agent  of  the  gov- 
ernor at  that  town.  We  learn  from  a 
letter,  written  by  Sir  Isaac  Brock  to  Sir 
George  Prevost,  that  not  only  the  chief- 
justice,  but  also  Mr.  Grant  Powell,  his 
third  son  and  father  of  Mr.  Grant  Pow- 
ell, under  secretary  of  state  at  Ottawa, 
and  of  Mrs.  John  Ridout,  wife  of  John 
Ridout,  registrar  of  county  of  York, 
had  the  confidence  of  both  the  civil  and 
military  commanders  of  that  day. 

By  a letter  addressed  to  Colonel 
Baynes,  under  date  of  July  23,  1812, 
Sir  Isaac  Brock  thus  expressed  himself. 

The  letter  is  dated  at  York  and  says : 

• 

I wish  very  much  something  might  be  done  for 
Mr.  Grant  Powell.  He  was  regularly  brought  up  in 
England  as  a surgeon.  I intended  to  have  proposed 
him  to  Sir  George  to  appoint  him  permanent  sur- 
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geon  to  the  Marine  department,  but  I now  seriously 
think  the  situation  would  now  answer.  His  abilities, 
I should  think,  might  be  more  fully  employed  now 
that  so  many  troops  have  been  called  out. 

Subsequently,  Dr.  Grant  Powell  was 
appointed  surgeon,  having  charge  of  all 
hospital  arrangements  on  the  Niagara 
frontier.  After  the  investment  of  York 
by  the  Americans,  in  April,  1813,  the 
chief-justice  held  very  important  com- 
munications with  the  British  military 
commander,  relative  to  the  condition  of 
affairs  and  the  measures  proper  to  be 
taken  for  the  public  safety.  I find  from 
a memorandum  of  Mr.  T.  G.  Ridout,  of 
the  fifth  of  May,  1813,  that  on  the  thir- 
tieth of  April,  1813,  this  communication 
was  held,  and  that  his  father  and  Dr., 
afterward  Bishop  Strachan  were  engaged 
in  the  same  enterprise.  The  memoran- 
dum of  Mr.  Ridout  was  as  follows  : 

I (T.  J.  Ridout)  left  York  on  Sunday,  the  second 
instant,  at  noon,  at  which  time  the  American  fleet, 
consisting  of  the  Madison,  Oneida  and  ten  schoon- 
ers, with  the  Gloucester,  were  lying  at  anchor  about 
two  miles  from  the  garrison,  wind  bound  by  a south- 
east wind.  All  their  troops  were  embarked  the 
evening  before,  excepting  a small  party,  who  burnt 
the  large  blockhouse,  government  house  and  officers’ 
quarters.  At  nine  in  the  morning  a naval  officer 
came  down  to  town  and  collected  ten  men  out  of 
the  taverns,  where  they  had  been  all  night. 

The  commissariat  magazines  were  shipped  the  pre- 
ceding days,  and  great  quantities  of  the  provisions 
given  to  our  country  people  who  brought  their 
wagons  down  to  assist  the  Americans  to  transport  the 
public  stores  found  at  Mrs.  Elmsley’s  house  and  at 
Boulton’s  barn.  The  lower  blockhouse  and  govern- 
ment buildings  were  burnt  on  Saturday.  Major 
Givin’s  and  Dr.  Powell’s  houses  were  entirely  plun- 
dered by  the  enemy,  and  some  persons  from  the 
Humber.  Jackson  and  his  two  sons  and  Ludden, 
the  butcher,  had  been  riding  through  the  country 
ordering  the  militia  to  come  in  and  be  put  on  their 
parole,  which  caused  great  numbers  to  obey  volun- 
tarily and  through  fear. 

Duncan  Cameron,  Esq.,  delivered  all  the  money 


in  the  receiver-general’s  hands  (to  the  amount,  as  I 
understand,  of  ,£2,500)  over  to  Captain  Elliot  of  the 
American  navy,  the  enemy  having  threatened  to 
burn  the  town  if  it  was  not  given  up. 

On  Friday,  the  thirtieth,  the  Chief  Justice,  Judge 
Powell,  my  father,  Dr.  Strachan  and  D.  Cameron 
called  upon  General  Dearborn,  requesting  he  would 
allow  the  magistrates  to  retain  their  authority  over 
our  own  people.  Accordingly,  he  issued  a general 
order,  saying  it  was  not  his  intention  to  deprive  the 
magistracy  of  its  civil  functions,  that  they  should  be 
supported,  and  if  any  of  the  United  States  troops 
committed  any  depredation,  a strict  scrutiny  into  it 
should  follow.  The  gaol  was  given  up  to  the  sheriff, 
but  no  prisoners.  The  public  provincial  papers  were 
found  out,  but  ordered  to  be  protected,  so  that  noth- 
ing was  destroyed  excepting  the  books,  papers, 
records  and  furniture  of  the  upper  and  lower  houses 
of  assembly.  It  was  said  they  had  destroyed  our  bat- 
teries and  taken  away  the  cannon.  The  barracks  were 
not  burnt.  The  American  officers  said  their  force,  on 
the  twenty-seventh  was  three  thousand  land  force  and 
one  thousand  seamen  and  marines,  and  that  their 
loss  was  five  hundred  killed  and  wounded. 

Signed,  T.  G.  Ridout. 

Kingston,  May  5,  1813. 

As  regards  this  attack  on  York  in 
April,  1813,  it  has  come  down  to  us  as  a 
matter  of  history  that  in  the  conduct  of 
the  negotiations  with  the  American  com- 
mander for  the  capitulation  of  the 
place,  Dr.  Strachan  and  the  gentlemen 
associated  with  him  acted  with  great 
intrepidity  and  courage,  directed  to  the 
preservation  of  the  towns-people  from 
carnage  and  their  property  from  destruc- 
tion. Dr.  Strachan  was  much  incensed 
at  the  conduct  of  the  Americans  and  did 
not  hesitate,  after  the  event,  to  say  that 
the  deputation  had  not  received  proper 
consideration  and  had  been  treated  with 
harshness ; he  also  complained  that 
while  the  negotiation  was  pending  the 
ship  being  built  in  the  harbor  and  naval 
store  had  been  set  on  fire.  But  then  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  at  that  time 
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the  towns-people  were  in  very  bad  humor 
and  did  not  only  complain  of  the  Amer- 
icans and  their  invasion,  but  bitterly 
complained  that  the  town  had  been  neg- 
lected by  the  British  general  and  not 
furnished  with  regular  troops  to  meet 
the  expected  attack. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  when  the  American 
flotilla  was  first  discovered  making  for  the 
harbor,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  April,  there 
were  no  regular  troops  in  the  place  ; and 
when  the  Americans  landed  the  only  op- 
position they  met  was  Major  Givens  at 
the  head  of  forty  Indians  and  a few  civil- 
ilians  of  the  town.  Afterward,  however, 
this  force  was  supplemented  by  about  four 
hundred  of  the  Eighth  Newfoundland 
and  Glengary  regiments  and  five  hun- 
dred undisciplined  militia  men — a very 
inferior  force  to  the  Americans.  The 
British  were  obliged  to  retreat  after  the 
blowing  up  of  the  magazine,  by  which 
the  Americans  lost  their  general — Gen- 
eral Pyke.  The  towns-people  severely 
criticised  their  own  general,  General 
Sheafe,  for  his  conduct  of  the  defense  of 
the  town  and  of  his  hasty  retreat,  leav- 
ing the  inhabitants  at  the  mercy  of  the 
American  military  force.  Dr.  Strachan, 
in  writing  to  a friend  in  Scotland  after 
the  departure  of  the  Americans,  gave  a 
very  vivid  account  of  this  whole  affair, 
detailing  at  length  the  incidents  of  the 
capture.  In  this  communication  he 
complains  bitterly  of  the  treatment 
the  inhabitants  had  received,  but 
more  especially  the  indignity  to  which 
he  had  been  subjected  himself  by 
General  Dearborn — that  he  had  treated 
him  with  great  harshness  and  spoke  dis- 
respectfully of  him.  But  then,  on  the 


other,  hand  General  Dearborn  was  met 
with  many  peremptory  demands.  Dr. 
Strachan  was  not  a man  to  mince  mat- 
ters in  anything  he  undertook.  The 
account  given  by  himself  shows  that  his 
requests  were  couched  in  the  language  of 
command.  The  capitulators  were  much 
disposed  to  regulate  the  whole  matter  of 
capitulation.  The  American  commander 
and  Commodore  Chauncy  were  not  dis- 
posed to  submit  to  this. 

In  reading  the  history  of  this  invasion 
April,  1813,  I gather  that  the  dogs  of 
war  being  let  loose,  there  was  consider- 
able barking  on  both  sides.  Happily 
these  times  have  passed  away,  and  men 
of  the  same  blood,  separated  only  by  a 
great  river,  can  approach  each  other  in 
times  of  peace  and  friendship  as  chil- 
dren of  one  mother. 

In  writing  the  judicial  life  of  Chief 
Justice  Powell  and  of  the  period  of  the 
war,  full  justice  can  not  be  done  to  the 
subject  without  referring  to  Mr.  Grant 
Powell,  previously  referred  to,  not  only 
because  of  the  relation  he  bore  to  the 
chief  justice,  but  to  the  governor-gen- 
eral, especially  as  such  reference  will 
elucidate  the  history  of  the  period. 

The  Americans  in  their  attack  on 
York  in  April,  had,  as  has  been  shown, 
plundered  the  public  stores  and  burnt 
and  destroyed  much  public  property  and 
destroyed  the  public  library,  then  much 
prized  in  the  town.  In  July  of  1813, 
the  Americans  made  another  attack  on 
York  ; the  condition  of  matters  in  York 
after  the  second  attack  is  well  described 
in  a communication  made  by  Mr. 
Grant  Powell  and  Dr.  Strachan  to  his 
excellency  the  governor-general,  on  the 
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second  of  August,  1813,  and  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

York,  2nd  August,  1813. 

Sir  : We  beg  leave  to  state  for  the  information 
of  his  excellency  the  governor-general,  that  about 
eleven  o’clock  on  Saturday  morning,  the  enemy's  fleet 
of  twelve  sail  were  seen  standing  for  the  harbor.  Al- 
most all  the  gentlemen  of  the  town  having  retired,  we 
proceeded  to  the  garrison  about  two  o’clock  and 
watched  till  half  past  three,  when  the  Pyter , the 
Madison  and  Oneida  came  to  anchor  in  the  offing 
and  the  schooners  continued  to  pass  up  the  harbor 
with  their  sweeps,  as  the  wind  had  become  light; 
three  coming  too  abreast  of  the  town,  the  remainder 
near  the  garrison.  About  four  p.  M.,  several  boats 
full  of  troops  landed  at  the  garrison,  and  we,  bearing 
a white  flag,  desired  the  first  officer  we  met  to  con- 
duct us  to  Commodore  Chauncey. 

We  mentioned  to  the  commodore  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  York,  consisting  chiefly  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, were  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  fleet  and 
that  we  had  come  to  know  his  intention  respecting 
the  town  ; that  if  it  were  to  be  pillaged  or  destroyed 
we  might  take  such  measures  as  were  still  in  our 
power  for  their  removal  and  protection.  We  added 
that  the  town  was  totally  defenseless,  the  militia  be- 
ing still  on  parole,  and  that  the  gentlemen  had  left 
it  having  heard  that  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Ni- 
agara had  been  carried  away  captive— a severity  un- 
usual in  war.  Commodore  Chauncey  replied  that  it 
was  far  from  his  intention  to  molest  the  inhabitants 
of  York  in  person  or  in  property  ; he  was  sorry  that 
any  of  the  gentlemen  had  thought  it  necessary  to 
retire,  and  that  he  did  not  know  of  any  person  taken 
from  Niagara  of  the  description  mentioned.  Colonel 
Scott,  the  commandant  of  the  troops,  said  that  a few 
persons  had  certainly  been  taken  away.  The  com- 
modore told  us  that  his  coming  to  York  at  present 
was  a sort  of  retaliation  for  the  visits  our  fleet  had 
made  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  and  to  possess 
himself  of  the  public  stores  and  destroy  the  fortifica- 
tions, but  that  he  would  burn  no  houses  ; he  men- 
tioned something  of  Sodus,  and  the  necessity  of  re- 
taliation should  such  measure  be  taken  in  future.  He 
likewise  expressed  much  regret  at  the  destruction  of 
our  public  library  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  April, 
informing  us  that  he  had  made  a strict  search  through 
his  fleet  for  the  books ; many  of  them  had  been 
found,  which  he  would  send  back  by  the  first  flag  of 
truce.  He  then  asked  what  public  stores  were  here, 
a question  which  we  could  not  answer.  In  parting, 


both  the  Commodore  and  Colonel  fy'ott  pledged 
their  honor  that  our  persons  and  property  should  be 
respected,  and  that  even  the  town  should  not  be  en- 
tered by  the  troops,  much  less  by  any  gentleman 
there.  As  we  were  quietng  the  minds  of  the  in- 
habitants, the  troops"  took  possession  of  the  town 
opened  the  jail,  liberated  the  prisoners,  taking  three 
soldiers  confined  for  felony  with  them  ; they  visited 
the  hospitals  and  paraded  the  few  men  that 
could  not  be  removed.  They  then  entered  the 
stores  of  Major  Allan  and  Mr.  St.  George  and 
secured  the  contents,  consisting  chiefly  of  flour. 
Observing  this,  we  went  to  Colonel  Scott  and  in- 
formed him  that  he  was  taking  properly.  He  replied 
that  a great  deal  of  officers’  luggage  had  been  found 
in  Mr.  Allan’s  store  and  that  all  the  private  property 
was  to  be  respected.  Provisions  of  all  kinds  were 
lawful  prize,  because  they  were  the  subsistance  of 
armies.  That  if  we  prevailed  in  the  contest,  the 
British  government  would  make  up  the  loss,  and  it 
they  were  successful  their  government  would  most 
willingly  reimburse  the  sufferers.  He  concluded  by 
declaring  that  he  would  seize  all  provisions  he  could 
find. 

The  three  schooners,  which  had  anchored  abreast 
of  the  town,  towed  out  between  eleven  and  twelve 
o’clock  on  Saturday  night,  and  we  suppose  that  the 
fleet  would  have  sailed  immediately,  but  having  been 
informed  by  some  traitor  that  valuable  stores  had 
been  sent  up  the  Don,  the  schooners  came  up  the 
harbour  yesterday  morning.  The  troops  were  again 
landed,  and  three  armed  boats  went  up  the  Don  in 
search  of  the  stores.  We  have  since  learned  that 
through  the  meritorious  exertions  of  a few  young 
men,  two  of  the  name  of  Playter,  everything  was 
conveyed  away  before  the  enemy  reached  the  place 
— two  or  three  boats,  containing  trifling  articles, 
which  had.  been  hid  in  the  marsh,  were  discovered 
and  taken,  but  in  the  main  object  the  enemy  was 
disappointed.  As  soon  as  the  armed  boats  returned, 
the  troops  went  on  board,  and  by  sunset  both 
soldiers  and  sailors  had  evacuated  the  town.  The 
barracks,  the  wood-yard  and  the  storehouses  on 
Gibralter  point  were  then  set  on  fire,  and  this  morn- 
ing at  daylight  the  enemy’s  fleet  sailed. 

The  troops  which  were  landed  act  as  marines,  and 
appear  to  be  all  they  had  on  board — not  more  cer- 
tainly than  two  hundred  and  forty  men.  The  fleet 
consists  of  fourteen  armed  vessels.  One  is  left  at 
Sackett’s  Harbour. 

It  is  but  justice  to  Commodore  Chauncey  and 
Colonel  Scott  to  state  that  their  men,  while  on  shore, 
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behaved  well,  and  no  private  house  was  entered  or 
destroyed. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc.,  etc.,  etc., 

[Signed], 

John  Strachan. 

Grant  Powell. 

Colonel  Barnes, 

Adjutant-General. 

If  there  is  a prevalent  tradition  that  the 
Americans  acted  with  undue  severity  on 
this  occasion  of  the  capture  of  York, 
this  communication  should  dispel  any 
such  idea  if  it  exists  in  the  public  mind. 
The  Americans,  in  fact,  performed  their 
military  duty  in  a becoming  manner  and 
with  a just  regard  of  the  rights  of  men. 
Continental  wars  have  shown  that  the 
further  east  you  go  the  less  regard  is 
paid  to  private  rights. 

That  the  chief-justice  was  especially 
honored  by  his  excellency,  the  governor- 
general,  with  his  confidence,  appears 
from  several  communications.  As  head 
of  the  law,  he  was  in  the  confidence  of 
the  magistracy  of  the  day — acting  in 
concert  with  them  for  the  welfare  of 
the  town  and  surrounding  country. 

Being  at  Kingston  on  the  fourth  of 
June,  1813,  in  the  intervening  period  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  attack  by  the 
Americans  on  York,  he  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  the  governor’s  secre- 
tary— which  contained  a report  of  the 
magistrates  resident  in  York,  but  at  a 
meeting  at  which  the  chief-justice  was 
present,  and  took  a conspicuous  part 
in  its  proceedings.  The  letter  is  as 
follows  : 

Kingston,  June  4,  1813. 

Sir  : — Conformably  to  the  pleasure  of  his  excel- 
lency, the  governor-in-chief,  I have  the  honor  to 
enclose  to  you  a copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
magistrates,  etc.,  at  York  during  the  possession  of 
that  place  by  the  enemy. 


I beg  leave  to  submit  for  his  excellency’s  informa- 
tion, that  under  the  existing  circumstances  it  was 
thought  inexpedient  especially  to  advert  to  the  plun- 
der or  receipt  of  public  property,  which  in  such 
case  would  have  been  concealed  from  search  or  de- 
fended by  force,  which  the  police  had  no  means  to 
control. 

But  in  aid  of  that  object  the  sheriff  was  directed 
by  the  meeting  to  consider  himself  as  the  king’s 
bailiff,  as  usual,  and  whenever  public  property  was 
found  by  himself,  or  pointed  out  to  him  by  others  to 
take  it  into  his  hands,  leaving  the  claimant  to  estab- 
lish his  pretentions  to  the  possession  by  the  ordinary 
courts  of  law  until  a change  of  circumstances  en- 
abled the  ministers  of  the  law  to  act  with  decided 
poyer  to  overawe  opposition.  This  measure  was 
deemed  merely  prudence. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  etc.,  etc., 

[Signed], 

Wm.  Dummer  Powell. 

Edward  Benton,  esq. 

At  a meeting  of  the  magistrates  resi- 
dent in  the  town  of  York,  attended  by 
the  judges,  the  sheriff  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Strachan,  the  actual  situation  of  the 
town  and  district  was  taken  into  con- 
sideration : 

The  enemy’s  fleet  and  army  lying  in  the  harbor, 
all  our  military  defences  at  the  port  destroyed,  the 
inhabitants  disarmed  and  on  parole,  it  is  obvious 
that  measures  of  as  much  energy  as  our  circum- 
stances admit  should  be  immediately  adopted  to 
preserve  order  and  prevent  anarchy,  to  support  and 
encourage  the  loyal,  to  suppress  the  disloyal  and  to 
confirm  the  wavering. 

It  is,  therefore,  unanimously  declared  that,  by  the 
eruption  of  the  enemy  and  temporary  possession  of 
this  port,  no  change  has  taken  place  in  the  relation 
of  the  subject  to  his  majesty’s  government  and  laws, 
except  to  such  as  were  parties  to  the  capitulation  as 
prisoners  of  war  and  are  under  parole  of  honor  not  to 
bear  arms  until  exchanged. 

That  it  is  equally  now,  as  before  the  invasion,  high 
treason  to  aid,  assist,  counsel  or  comfort  the  enemy. 
That  all  felons  and  evil-doers  are  equally  amenable 
to  the  laws  as  before.  That  the  powers  of  the  magis- 
trates and  ministers  of  the  law  are  unimpaired,  and 
continued  to  be  so  even  during  the  actual  pos- 
session of  the  enemy,  as  the  commander  of  the 
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forces  declared  by  a general  military  order  to  the 
troops. 

That  private  property,  having  remained  unchanged 
not  only  in  construction  of  the  law  but  by  the  express 
terms  of  the  capitulation,  the  enemy  himself  dis- 
claims the  right  assumed  by  some  individuals  to 
transfer  it  from  the  owner. 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  all  good  subjects  to  declare 
to  the  magistrate  all  instances  of  such  unjust  pos- 
session as  may  come  to  their  knowledge  and  of  the 
magistrate  to  enforce  the  restitution. 

That  persons  desirous  to  signify  their  abhorence 
of  anarchy,  which  must  prevail  if  principles  adverse 
to  the  above  declaration  gain  ground,  are  called 
upon  to  associate  in  support  of  the  laws  and  to 
afford  their  aid  to  the  civil  magistrates  and  their 
ministers. 

That  the  high  sheriff  do  publish  and  enforce  this 
declaration. 

I find  the  chief-justice  again  on  the 
twenty-eight  June,  1813,  and  on  the  first 
of  August,  1813,  in  confidential  com- 
munication with  Sir  George  Prevost 
relative  to  the  American  invasion  of 
York.  As  the  communication  of  the 
twenty-eight  of  June  was  of  a private 
and  confidential  character,  I will  do 
no  more  than  simply  refer  to  it  without 
giving  its  full  contents.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  communication  of  the 
twenty-eighth  June  was  in  regard  to  the 
state  of  the  town,  laboring  under  the  in- 
conveniences from  the  attack  of  the 
Americans,  its  commissariat  and  the 
accommodation  that  could  be  afforded 
for  troops.  He  writes  among  other 
matters  : 

The  accommodation  for  troops  is  very  little  dimin- 
ished, the  two  blockhouses  being  the  only  soldiers 
quarters  destroyed.  There  is  timber  on  the  ground 
prepared  for  building  ways  and  wharf  for  the  ship 
sufficient  to  throw  up  a coarse  but  warm  cover  for  a 
great  many  men  at  little  expense.  The  town  could 
not  hold  one  thousand  men  without  great  incon- 
venience. 


The  communication  of  the  first  of 
August  was  as  follows  : 

William  Dummer  Powell  to  Sir  George  Prevost : 
Near  York,  August  1,  1813. 

Sir  : — Yesterday  morning  the  American  squadron, 
consisting  of  two  ships,  a brig  and  twelve  sail  of 
other  vessels  entered  the  harbor  of  York  and  landed 
troops  computed  at  two  thousand  men.  As  they 
seized  upon  the  flour  in  Messrs.  Allan  and  St.  George’s 
store  and  served  it  out  to  the  inhabitants,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  they  do  not  mean  to  remain  long  enough 
to  consume  it  themselves.  The  male  inhabitants 
very  generally  dispersed,  although  most  on  parole 
alarmed  at  the  transfer  of  paroled  militia  and  non- 
combatants  from  Newark  to  the  interior  of  the 
United  States.  Major  Allan  was  considered  so  on- 
noxious  that  he  quitted  the  town  early.  It  is  said 
this  morning  that  a warrant  is  issued  to  apprehend 
him.  The  commissary  proceeded  to  General  de 
Rottenburgh.  The  cattle  which  had  been  provided 
for  beef  were  driven  off  towards  the  head  of  the  lake. 
The  ammunition  was  removed  to  the  safest  place 
which  could  be  devised.  The  baggage  of  the  Nine- 
teenth dragoons  was  also  secured  as  well  as  the  cir- 
cumstances admitted.  Colonel  O’Neil  with  three 
officers  entered  the  town  as  the  shipping  was  coming 
to,  and  proposed  requiring  to  gallop  through.  A 
message  has  been  sent  to  the  carrier  of  your  excel- 
lency’s despatches  not  to  take  them  through  York, 
and  another  to  Major  Herriot  to  use  his  discretion 
in  advancing  with  the  Voltigeurs.  The  squadron 
has  landed  a few  men  on  the  beach,  supposed  with 
intent  to  attack  the  depot  at  Beasley’s,  but  Major 
Maule  had  had  the  precaution  to  embarrass  the  out- 
let so  that  their  craft  could  not  pass,  upon  which 
they  re-embarked  and  proceeded  to  York.  The 
same  brigade  would  join  Major  Maule  last  night, 
but,  being  obliged  to  embark  their  guns  in  boats,  it 
is  possible  they  might  not  venture  to  proceed,  as 
there  was  no  person  left  to  forward  intelligence  to 
your  excellency,  unless  Dr.  Strachan  should  do  it. 
The  liberty  of  giving  you  this  intelligence  is  taken 
by  a person  lately  honored  with  your  commands  to 
report  confidentially  on  certain  topics. 

William  Dummer  Powell  to  Sir  George  Prevost: 
August  i,  9 o’clock  p.  m. 

Sir  : — Since  I took  the  liberty  to  write  to  your 
excellency  the  particulars  which  had  come  to  my 
hearing  of  the  events  of  yesterday,  at  York,  further 
intelligence  has  reached  us  that  after  embarking 
their  troops  yesterday,  the  enemy  received  informa- 
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tion  of  all  the  ammunition  and  baggage  of  the  Nine- 
teenth dragoons,  which  had  fallen  into  their  hands. 
It  is  also  reported  that  several  boats  have  been  taken 
in  the  River  Credit,  which  we  think  probable,  as 
Lieutenant-colonel  Battersby  wrote  from  the  head  of 
the  lake,  to  Mr.  Allan,  that  he  has  been  constrained 
to  leave  his  boats  with  baggage  in  the  creek,  and  de- 
sired militia  might  be  sent  to  secure  them.  This 
letter  to  Mr.  Allan  has  not  found  him,  as,  upon 
learning  that  a reward  was  offered  to  apprehend 
him,  he  retreated  to  the  woods. 

The  despatch  from  your  excellency  to  the  officer 
commanding  at  York,  has  been  sent  on  to  Burling- 
ton, there  being  no  officer  left  in  York.  The  troop 
of  Nineteenth  dragoons  on  the  march,  halted  this 
day  at  Port  Credit,  fifteen  miles  from  York,  and 
notice  has  been  given  them  of  the  situation  of  that 
port.  The  enemy  had  furnished  no  guard  beyond 
the  Don  bridge  at  six  o’clock  this  evening,  but  the 
town  was  reported  to  be  full  of  troops,  and  the  in- 
habitants alarmed  at  a threatened  conflagration  of 
particular  houses. 

No  sooner  had  the  war  of  1812  ended 
than  Canada,  that  fruitful  soil  of  re- 
bellion, was  again  in  a state  of  insurrec- 
tion in  the  Red  River  country.  Earl 
Selkirk  had  left  his  native  heath  to  plant 
his  clansmen  along  the  borders  of  the 
Red  River  of  the  north.  In  1816  the 
pibroch  and  the  claymore  were  busy  in 
their  separate  vocations  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Fort  Garry.  Murder,  robbery 
and  arson  had  got  a foothold  on  the 
hitherto  peaceful  prairie.  Earl  Selkirk 
had  felt  that  he  was  commissioned  to 
cause  the  downfall  of  the  Northwest 
company  of  traders.  The  members 
and  employes  of  the  company  resisted 
the  Scottish  earl.  Riots  occurred  of  a 
magnitude  which  in  the  year  of  grace 
1886  would  be  called  a rebellion.  The 
rioters  were  arrested  and  taken  to  Mon- 
treal for  trial.  The  accused  languished 
two  years  in  prison,  all  because  his 
lordship  was  not  ready  to  proceed  with 


his  indictments.  At  last  the  government 
intervened,  the  place  of  trial  was 
changed  to  York,  and  the  accusers  and 
accused  met  face  to  face.  The  excite- 
ment waxed  strong.  It  was  a fortunate 
circumstance  that  so  able  and  firm  a 
judge  as  Chief  Justice  Powell  presided 
at  the  trial.  The  reported  proceed- 
ings show  that  great  energy  and  ability 
was  displayed  by  so  able  counsel  of 
the  prisoners  as  Samuel  Sherwood  and 
Levius  P.  Sherwood  in  defense  of  their 
clients.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
was  attacked,  and  every  possible  device 
resorted  to  on  the  prisoners’  behalf.  The 
chief  justice  was  obliged  to  rule  suddenly 
on  points  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  was  always  equal  to  the  occasion. 
A review  of  the  report  of  the  case  shows 
that  he  exhibited  professional  ability 
and  showed  a firmness  coupled  with  im- 
partiality that  will  ever  redound  to  his 
credit  and  to  the  honor  and  dignity  of 
the  bench.  The  prisoners  were  all  ac- 
quitted, and  thus  ended  the  troubles  of 
the  prairie  country,  and  not  till  the  ex- 
piring of  fifty  years  was  the  peace  dis- 
turbed in  the  country  of  the  Indians  and 
the  Metis. 

Up  to  the  war  of  1812  Chief  Justice 
Powell  had  been  a puisn£  judge — he 
was  not  promoted  to  the  chief  justiceship 
till  1815.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  major  part  of  his  judicial  duties  in 
the  province  was  in  the  capacity  of 
puisne  judge.  Whether  as  judge  or 
chief  justice  he  was  always  conscien- 
tious in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
Referring  to  “ Taylor’s  Reports  ” I find 
that  the  last  time  Chief  Justice  Powell 
presided  in  court  was  in  Trinity  term,  6 
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Geo.  IV.,  A.  D.  1825.  In  the  proceed- 
ings of  Michaelmas  term,  1825,  the  Re- 
porter makes  this  note  : 

MICHAELMAS  TERM,  1825. 

The  Honorable  Mr.  Justice  Campbell  .this  term 
took  his  seat  upon  the  bench  as  chief  justice  in  place 
of  The  Honorable  Chief  Justice  Powell,  who  retired. 

The  chief  justice  survived  his  retire- 
ment from  the  bench  nine  years.  Three 
years  of  this  time  were  spent  in  England, 
where  he  visited,  accompanied  by  his 
wife  and  daughter.  The  rest  of  his  life 
was  spent  in  quiet  retirement  in  Toronto, 
where  he  died  in  his  seventy-ninth  year. 
His  widow  survived  him,  and  died  in 
1849,  in  her  ninety-first  year.  The 
Powells  will  always  be  remembered 
in  Toronto  as  one  of  the  good  old  fam- 
ilies of  the  old  town  of  York,  grown  to 


be  the  flourishing  city  of  Toronto. 
There  is  no  portrait  in  Osgoode  Hall  of 
C.  J.  Powell,  more’s  the  pity. 

His  granddaughter,  Miss  Jarvis,  has 
favored  me  with  a view  of  the  chief  jus- 
tice’s portrait  in  oil,  in  her  possession. 
The  likeness  affords  an  excellent  clue  to 
the  firmness  and  disposition  of  so  excel- 
lent a judge.  This  likeness  is  by  Gilbert; 
represents  the  chief  justice  in  his  more 
advanced  years,  partially  bald  head, 
grey  hair,  and  a full,  florid  English 
face.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  law 
society  will  continue  the  series  so  well 
begun  in  Osgoode,  and  that  the  por- 
traits of  his  immediate  successors  will 
soon  find  a place  on  the  walls  of  the  hall. 

D.  B.  Read, 


ALASKA. 


The  Aleutian  islands,  or  seal  islands, 
as  they  are  called,  are  twenty-six 
hundred  miles  from  San  Francisco,  and 
about  fifteen  hundred  miles  northwest 
of  Sitka  ; all  communication  with  them 
is  by  way  of  San  Francisco.  There 
are  seventy  islands  in  all,  but  the  two 
small  islands  of  the  group  are  called 
Saint  George  and  Saint  Paul.  The 
former  is  ten  miles  long  and  about  five 
miles  wide ; the  latter  is  thirteen  miles 
in  length  by  six  in  breadth.  Saint 
George  has  only  a population  of  ninety- 
two,  four  only  are  white ; Saint  Paul 


II. 

has  about  three  hundred,  fourteen  are 
white.  On  the  shores  of  these  rocky 
islands  it  is  said  nineteen-twentieths  of 
all  the  seals  of  the  world  are  caught. 
The  ladies  who  wear  the  beautiful  seal- 
skin robes  have  no  idea  that  they  are  a 
product  of  their  own  country.  The 
skins  are  nearly  all  shipped  to  Europe. 
The  art  of  dyeing  in  its  perfection  is 
said  to  be  possesed  by  only  two  firms 
in  London  and  Paris,  which  gives  them 
almost  a monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the 
world.  There  are  dyers  in  this  country 
but  they  do  not  have  the  skill  to  give 
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so  rich  and  dark  a color  as  the  English 
and  French.  The  art  of  dyeing  orig- 
inated with  the  Chinese.  The  inhabi- 
tants have  nothing  to  do  but  go  to  the 
Russian  church,  except  during  the  season 
for  catching  seals,  and  they  are  only 
engaged  in  that  employment  about 
seventy  days  in  the  year ; the  balance 
of  the  time  they  do  nothing. 

When  Secretary  Seward  purchased 
Alaska,  in  1867,  the  value  of  the 
seals  was  not  taken  into  account. 
Congress  passed  a law  in  1869  making 
the  Aleutian  Islands  a government  res- 
ervation, and  restricting  the  killing  of 
seals.  The  government  leased  the  isl- 
ands of  St.  George  and  St.  Paul  to  the 
Alaska  Commercial  company,  at  an 
annual  rental  of  fifty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars. They  were  not  allowed  to  take 
over  one  hundred  thousand  seals  a year, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  lease,  they  were 
to  pay  a royalty  of  two  dollars  and 
sixty-two  and  one-half  cents  upon  each 
seal  taken  ; also  fifty-five  cents  a gallon 
for  the  seal  oil  extracted.  An  average 
seal  will  measure  six  and  one-half  feet 
in  length  and  weigh  four  hundred  pounds. 
When  in  Juneau  we  saw  a skin  that 
measured  seven  and  one-half  feet.  The 
company  were  to  furnish  the  inhabit- 
ants with  a certain  amount  of  subsist- 
ence and  fuel,  to  maintain  schools  for 
the  children,  and  to  prevent  the  use  of 
firearms  on  or  near  the  sealing  grounds. 
The  contract  expires  in  1890,  and  it  is 
said  that  an  immense  fortune  has  been 
made  by  the  wise  and  fortunate  invest- 
ment of  these  San  Francisco  business 
men.  The  stock  of  the  company  is 
divided  into  twelve  shares  and  pays  a 


dividend  of  about  a million  dollars  a 
year.  This  company  has  also  a contract 
which  amounts  to  a monopoly,  for  the 
fur  trade  on  Behring  and  Copfer  isl- 
ands, and  at  other  points  on  the  Kamt- 
chatka  coast,  and  this  Alaska  company 
has  forty  or  fifty  other  trading  ports  in 
Alaska.  It  was  a great  curiosity  for  us 
to  visit  the  offices  and  storage-room 
while  we  were  in  San  Francisco,  and  see 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  seal,  fox,  mink 
and  marten  skins  hanging  from  the  raf- 
ters, and  choicest  of  bear,  deer,  beaver 
and  lynx  skins  piled  up  in  their  great 
store-rooms.  Sea  otters  and  cod  fish- 
eries have  become  an  important  indus- 
try. Judging  by  the  hoarse  and 
shrieking  cries  of  the  seals  at  the  seal 
cliffs,  near  San  Francisco,  we  should 
think  the  three  millions  of  seals  which 
are  said  to  gather  on  the  rookeries  of 
St.  Paul  and  St.  George  islands  would 
make  a terrible  noise  above  the  roam- 
ing of  the  ocean  in  a great  storm  as  the 
waters  dash  against  the  rocks  ; and,  it 
is  said,  during  summer  fogs  the  pilots 
are  guided  to  the  islands  by  the  noise. 
The  killing  of  the  seals  by  the  natives 
is  thus  described : 

They  start  out  before  dawn,  and  running  down 
the  shore,  get  between  the  sleeping  seals  and  the 
water,  and  then  drive  them,  as  they  would  so  many 
sheep,  to  the  killing  ground  a half  mile  inland.  They 
drive  them  slowly,  giving  them  frequent  rests  for 
cooling,  and  gradually  turning  aside  and  leaving  be- 
hind all  seals  that  are  (not  up  to  requisite  agej  and 
condition.  When  the  poor  tame  things  have  reached 
their  death-ground,  the  natives  go  around  with  heavy 
clubs  and  kill  them  with  one  blow  on  the  head. 

On  one  trip,  in  1883,  the  steamer  St. 
Paul  brought  down  sixty-three  thousand 
seal  skins,  valued  at  six  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  tax  paid 
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to  the  government  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars.  All 
seal  from  whose  skins  are  made  the 
beautiful,  artistic  wraps  which  our  Amer- 
ican ladies  wear,  are  caught  in  Alaska ; 
the  skins  are  shipped  to  Europe  to  be 
colored,  then  returned  to  this  country, 
and  a duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  paid 
beside  cost  of  freight,  etc.  It  is  gen- 
erally understood  that  the  furiers  in 
London  and  Paris  reap  a profit  of  one 
hundred  per  cent,  on  their  seal  skin 
garments. 

THE  INDIANS  OF  ALASKA. 

There  are  said  to  be  ten  different 
tribes  of  Indians  on  the  coast  and  as 
many  more  inland.  At  the  taking  of 
the  last  census  there  was  an  effort 
made  to  take  the  number  of  Indians  in 
Alaska,  but  without  success.  The  num- 
ber is  estimated  to  be  from  forty  to  fifty 
thousand.  They  do  not  look  like  our 
North  American  Indians,  but  many  of 
them  look  like  the  Mongolians.  Hon. 
James  G.  Swan,  correspondent  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  at  Port  Town- 
send on  whom  we  called,  thinks  the  whole 
population  up  to  the  Arctic  belt  are 
of  Aztec  origin,  and  gave  us  many  rea- 
sons— on  account  of  similarity  of  lan- 
guage, features,  implements,  handiwork, 
carvings,  and  religious  emblems  and 
ceremonies.  He  showed  us  in  his  office 
some  old  silver  idols,  which  he  said  re- 
sembled in  size,  feature  and  figure  the 
Chiriqui  idols  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
Mr.  Newton  H.  Crittenden  infers  “from 
incidental  evidences,  that  Hydahs  are 
castaways  from  eastern  Asia,  who  first 


reached  the  islands  of  Southern  Alaska.” 
Mr.  Edward  Vining,  in  his  book  en- 
titled ‘ The  Discovery  of  America,  or 
the  Uncelebrated  Columbus,’  inclines 
to  the  Chinese  origin,  and  reiterates  the 
story  from  the  original  Chinese  source 
of  the  landing  of  Hwin  Shin  and  a party 
of  Buddhist  monks  on  the  coast  of  Mex- 
ico, about  A.  D.  500.  The  Indians  and 
Chinese  working  together  at  the  Tread- 
well mines  on  Douglas  Island  certainly 
resemble  each  other.  Their  houses  are 
built  of  logs,  and  often  covered  with 
boards  hewed  out  with  an  adze,  with 
platforms  around  the  inside  of  the  house 
and  floors,  save  in  the  center  of  the 
room,  where  a place  is  left  to  build  a 
fire  and  a hole  in  the  roof  to  let  the 
smoke  out.  They  are  quite  ingenious 
in  wood  carving,  as  indicated  by  their 
totem  poles,  on  which  they  carve  her- 
aldic emblems.  The  poles  are  from 
fifty  to  sixty  feet  high,  and  are  covered 
over  with  birds,  wild  beasts  and  whales. 
They  bring  out  of  a bundle  of  rags,  or 
a box,  various  articles  of  carved  bone 
spoons,  metal  and  stone,  which  are 
always  original  and  unique.  They  make 
bracelets,  rings  and  lip  ornaments  of 
silver.  The  women  wear  the  bracelets 
on  the  wrists  (one  had  eight  on  each 
arm)  and  wear  silver  pins  in  their  lower 
lips.  They  sell  these  articles  for  silver 
dollars  and  work  up  the  silver  into  or- 
naments to  sell.  They  will  not  take  in 
pay  gold  or  greenbacks,  they  want  silver 
only.  “Oh  that  all  the  silver  dollars 
could  go  to  Alaska  !”  When  educated 
at  the  schools  they  would  make  good 
citizens  if  they  could  be  employed  at 
some  regular  business,  but  in  Alaska 
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there  is,  outside  of  the  few  mines  and 
fisheries,  nothing  for  them  to  do  and 
most  of  them  go  back  to  their  tribes 
who  ridicule  them  about  their  educa- 
tion, so  they  go  back  to  their  old  Indian 
habits,  and  some  of  them  become  more 
uncivilized  than  ever.  The  girls  can 
find  nothing  to  do  but  as  servants,  and 
the  demand  for  them  is  limited.  This 
is  a serious  question  and  is  difficult  to 
solve  until  Alaska  becomes  settled  with 
whites  and  her  resources  are  developed. 

The  Indians  seem  much  more  intelli- 
gent than  the  North  American  Indians. 
Hon.  V.  Colfax,  special  Indian  com- 
missioner to  Alaska,  said  in  his  report  : 
“ I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  three- 
fourths  of  them  (Alaska  Indians)  were 
landed  in  New  York  as  coming  from 
Europe  they  would  be  selected  as 
among  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
many  worthy  emigrants  who  daily 
arrive  at  that  port.”  The  Indian  in- 
habitants are  divided  into  four  gen- 
eral divisions — Koloshians,  Kenanians, 
Aleuts  and  Eskimo.  These  are  sub- 
divided into  many  tribes  and  families. 

The  Presbyterians  are  doing  a good 
work  in  Alaska  with  their  five  or  six 
missionary  stations  at  Fort  Wrangel, 
Juneau  Chilcot,  Sitka  and  some  other 
places.  We  visited  their  schools  at 
Fort  Wrangel  and  Sitka,  and  were  de- 
lighted with  the  success,  as  apparent 
from  the  appearance  of  the  boys  and 
girls  and  from  the  answers  given  by 
them  ; they  were  certainly  as  prompt 
and  correct  as  from  white  children  of 
the  same  age  in  our  schools.  Every- 
body but  the  missionaries  seem  to  decry 
their  work,  and  think  nothing  can  be 


done  to  Christianize  or  civilize  the 
Indians.  “When  the  children  are  edu- 
cated at  the  schools  and  return  to  their 
homes,  they  go  back  to  their  old  habits 
and  customs  and  become  leaders  of  all 
kinds  of  wickedness  and  deviltry,  and 
that  their  education  only  teaches  them 
to  be  mean  but  any  one  looking  into 
the  homes  of  the  educated,  who  have 
attended  the  schools,  will  see  a marked 
difference.  They  are  cleanly  clad,  have 
neat  homes  and  clean  beds,  with  a little 
stove  to  cook  their  food  and  warm  their 
rooms.  Almost  every  Indian  cabin  is 
full  of  smoke,  as  there  are  no  chimneys, 
and  they  all  have  disease  of  the  eyes  and 
are  short-lived  from  filth  and  improper 
food.  Education  teaches  them  to  avoid 
these,  and  in  time  the  children  will  be- 
come good  citizens.  It  may  take  time, 
but  it  will  surely  come.  A paper  is  pub- 
lished at  Fort  Wrangel,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Rev.  Mr.  Young,  and  the  type  is 
set  and  the  work  done  by  Indians.  It 
is  called  the  Glacier . Rev.  Mr.  Willard, 
at  Juneau,  preaches  to  nine  different 
Klinkot  tribes,  gathered  here  on  aC^ 
count  of  its  being  a mining  town.  We 
see  them  here  just  from  their  homes  in 
the  forest  in  all  their  degradation. 
Rev.  Mr.  White  has  just  come  here  to 
take  charge  of  the  work  among  the 
whites,  who  are  fully  as  difficult  to 
Christianize  as  the  Indians.  In  com- 
mon with  all  savage  people,  the  Indians 
regard  their  women  as  slaves,  and  com- 
pel them  to  do  the  hardest  work  while 
they  look  lazily  on  enjoying  the  luxury 
of  a pipe,  and  often  require  their  ser- 
vices with  harsh  words  and  cruel  blows; 
they  are  inferior  in  looks  and  fewer  in 
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number  than  the  men.  The  former 
probably  arises  from  the  cruel  and 
harsh  treatment  they  receive,  and  the 
latter  is  caused  in  great  measure  by  the 
too  prevalent  custom  of  infanticide. 
Spared  in  infancy,  the  lesson  of  in- 
feriority is  early  burned  into  the  lives  of 
the  girls.  While  mere  babes  they  are 
sometimes  given  away  or  betrothed  to 
their  future  husbands,  and  when  they  ar- 
rive at  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years, 
among  the  Tinneh  and  the  Thrinkets 
and  others,  they  are  offered  for  sale. 
For  a few  blankets  the  mother  will  sell 
her  own  daughter  for  base  purposes  for 
a week,  or  month,  or  for  life.  Said  a 
great  chief : “ Women  are  made  to 

labor  ; one  of  them  can  haul  as  much 
as  two  men  can.  They  patch  our  tents, 
make  and  mend  our  clothes,”  etc.  A 
majority  of  the  slaves  are  women. 
Polygamy,  with  all  its  attendant  evils, 
is  common  among  the  tribes.  Those 
wives  are  often  sisters  ; sometimesja 
man’s  own  mother  or  daughter  are 
among  his  wives.  If  a man’s  wives 
bear  him  only  daughters  he  continues 
to  take  other  wives  until  he  has  sons. 
One  of  the  chiefs  is  said  to  have  forty 
wives.  After  marriage  they  are  prac- 
tically slaves  of  their  husbands.  Among 
some  tribes  their  persons  are  at  the  dis- 
posal of  visitors  or  travelers,  guests  of 
their  husbands.  Everwhere  we  noticed 
silver  pins  in  the  lower  lips  of  the 
women  and  rings  in  their  noses.  Upon 
arriving  at  a marriageable  age  the  lower 
lip  of  the  girl  is  pierced  and  a silver 
pin  is  inserted,  the  flat  head  of  the  pin 
being  in  the  mouth  and  the  pin  pro- 
jecting through  the  lip  over  the  chin. 


After  marriage  the  silver  pin  is  removed 
from  the  woman’s  lip  and  a spool- 
shaped plug,  called  a labut,  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch,  is  substituted  in  its 
place.  As  she  grows  older  larger  ones 
are  inserted,  so  that  an  old  woman  may 
have  one  two  inches  in  diameter. 

Their  method  of  war  is  an  ambush  jor 
surprise.  The  prisoners  are  made  slaves 
and  the  dead  are  scalped.  The  scalps 
are  woven  into  a kind  of  garter  by  the 
victor.  They  believe  in  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls  from  one  body  to  another, 
but  not  an  animal,  and  the  wish  is  often 
expressed,  in  the  next  change  they  may 
be  born  into  this  or  that  powerful  fam- 
ily. Those  bodies  that  are  burned  are 
supposed  to  be  warm  in  the  next  world 
and  the  others  cold.  If  slaves  are  sac- 
rificed at  their  burial,  it  relieves  their 
owners  from  work  in  the  next  world. 
Their  religion  is  a feeble  Polytheism. 
All  the  Alaskan  Indians  are  held  in  ab- 
ject fear  by  the  sorcerer  and  medicine 
men.  Witchcraft,  with  all  its  awful 
consequences,  is  of  universal  belief. 
The  medicine  man,  or  sorcerer,  or  show- 
man, as  he  is  often  called,  demands 
large  rewards  before  he  begins  his  in- 
cantations to  heal  the  sick,  and  if  he 
fails  he  always  declares  that  the  failure 
is  due  to  witchcraft.  He  then  commen- 
ces to  find  the  witch,  and  never  fails. 
Hand  over  hand  as  if  following  an  in- 
visible cord  he  traces  the  witch,  who  is 
then  tortured  to  death.  He  or  she,  as 
the  case  may  be,  is  bound,  with  the 
head  drawn  between  the  knees,  and 
usually  placed  under  the  floor  of  some 
uninhabited  hut  until  the  victim  is  dead. 
The  women  do  all  the  business  and  no 
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contract  is  made  without  their  consent. 
Professor  Wright  of  Oberlin,  made  ar- 
rangements at  Juneau  for  a canoe  and 
two  Indians  to  accompany  him  on  his 
excursion  to  the  Muir  Glacier,  and  they 
were  to  meet  his  party  at  Douglass 
island.  He  was  disappointed  in  not 
having  them  on  hand.  He  finally 
learned  that  the  wife  of  one  objected 
and  wanted  double  price  for  the  canoe 
and  for  services  and  she  must  accom- 
pany the  party,  to  which  he  did  not 
consent.  Other  Indians  came  and  a 
new  contract  was  made  after  an  hour’s 
bargaining.  He  got  the  price  reduced 
from  twenty-five  dollars  to  twenty-four 
dollars  for  four  weeks  use  of  the  canoe 
and  one  dollar  and  a half  a day  for  the 
services  of  the  Indian.  The  wife  and 
daughter  made  the  contract  and  re- 
ceived the  money  in  advance,  and  the 
money  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
third  party  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  In- 
dian on  his  return.  When  the  Indians 
become  educated  and  Christianized, 
they  want  to  be  married  by  a minister. 
In  several  Indian  homes  the  women 
had  their  marriage  certificate  neatly 
framed  and  hung  up  in  the  room.  They 
took  it  down  and  brought  it  to  us  with 
pride  and  pleasure  beaming  in  their 
countenances.  The  Indians,  as  they 
approach  a glacier  meeting  the  floating 
ice,  carefully  avoid  striking  pieces  of 
ice,  lest  they  offend  the  ice  spirit.  They 
are  very  ingenious  in  making  blankets, 
fancy  baskets,  moccasins,  silver  brace- 
lets and  various  articles  for  sale,  and 
all  along  the  shore  where  we  approached 
a landing  place,  they  squat  down  in 
long  rows  on  their  Indian  blankets. 


Often  if  you  accept  their  price  quickly 
they  will  say  “clekh,”  which  means 
“no,”  and  ask  more.  No  matter  what 
contract  the  husband  may  make,  even 
if  the  money  has  been  paid,  the  wives 
claim  the  right  to  undo  the  contract  and 
demand  a return  of  what  has  been  paid. 

PICTURESQUE  SCENERY. 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  drinking 
in  the  picturesque  scenery  of  Switzer- 
land, Scandinavia,  and  as  far  north  as 
North  Cape,  with  all  the  glories  and 
grandeur  of  the  fjords,  glaciers  and 
mountains  of  Norway  and  the  midnight 
sun.  Through  the  country  of  the  Tyrol 
and  almost  every  country  of  Europe  ; 
also  enjoying  the  grand  and  overpower- 
ing views  of  the  Yosemite  Valley,  with 
mountains  and  waterfalls  unequalled  in 
the  world  ; and  the  geysers,  waterfalls, 
canyons  and  lakes  of  the  Yellowstone 
Park  ; but  where  in  the  wide  world  can 
you  see,  for  two  thousand  miles,  such  a 
grand  panorama  of  all  that  you  can  see 
in  the  above  places,  which  daily  and 
hourly  is  unrolled  to  your  view,  from 
the  time  you  leave  Port  Townsend,  on 
Puget  Sound,  across  the  Straits  of  Fuca 
to  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  passing 
Vancouver’s  Island,  through  the  Gulf 
of  Georgia,  Queen  Charlotte’s  Sound 
and  numerous  islands,  sounds,  inlets, 
etc.,  passing  Princess  Royal  island  and 
San  Juan  island  on  the  right.  These 
islands  came  near  causing  a war  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  in  1856,  but  an  arbitration  was 
accepted,  with  Kaiser  William  of  Ger- 
many as  arbitrator,  and  he  decided  in 
favor  of  the  United  States.  We  see  all 
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the  way  whales  spouting  and  salmon 
jumping  out  of  the  water.  Eagles  and 
gulls  are  flying  about.  We  meet  a 
number  of  Indians  with  their  canoes 
skirting  along  near  the  shore.  We  stop 
at  Naha  bay,  and,  as  the  captain  swings 
around  his  steamer,  it  reaches  nearly 
across  the  bay,  and  the  salmon  seem  to 
delight  to  show  themselves  by  leaping 
out  of  the  water  and  showing  their 
silvery  sides.  Arriving  at  Port  Wran- 
gel,  with  its  small  missionary  stations 
and  richly  carved  totem  poles  fifty  to 
sixty  feet  high,  which  are  so  valued  by 
the  Indians  that  it  is  sufficient  cause  of 
war  to  cut  one  down,  we  soon  sailed 
through  a channel,  called  Wrangel  Nar- 
rows, and  see  a long  range  of  snow 
mountains  covered  with  deep,  clear, 
white  snow,  and  the  waterfalls  coming 
down  from  the  glaciers,  and  the  deep, 
clear  water,  with  the  little  steamer 
gliding  over,  and  the  hazy  Italian  sky, 
gives  to  our  surroundings  a most  at- 
tractive enjoyment.  We  watch  with 
interest  the  glacier  and  soon  meet  great, 
green-colored  icebergs  floating  down 
from  them,  together  with  the  sight  of 
five  or  six  great  whales  spouting  the 
water  like  old  geyser  Faithful,  gives  to 
all  a grand  arctic  appearance.  We 
thought  that  we  never  enjoyed  a sail  on 
Lake  Como  or  on  the  coast  of  Norway 
equal  to  this,  from  Fort  Wrangel  to  day. 
We  lingered  on  deck  late  into  the  night 
enjoying  this  most  delightful  scene. 

At  Juneau  we  saw  the  Indians  in  all 
their  degradation  ; many  of  the  women 
with  silver  ornaments  on  their  arms  and 
silver  rings  in  their  lips  ; many  of  them 
looked  hideous  enough  with  their  faces 


daubed  with  black  paint,  the  whites  of 
their  eyes  and  red  lips  shining  through 
the  daub.  One  of  the  women,  when  we 
asked  her  why  she  did  this,  replied,  “to 
keep  the  sun  from  burning  our  faces.” 
Some  of  them  had  bangs  plastered  all 
over  their  faces.  When  we  left  Juneau 
the  little  place  was  in  a fever  of  excite- 
ment on  account  of  the  governor,  who 
was  on  our  steamer,  calling  for  volun- 
teers to  go  with  us  to  Chilcoot  to  arrest 
Chief  Kla-Nat,  who  had  insulted,  it  was 
said,  Archbishop  Seyhenof  Oregon,  and 
had  heen  guilty  of  various  depredations 
upon  Indians  not  of  his  tribe,  who  were 
packing  miners  and  others  over  the 
Yukon  pass  to  the  Yukon  river.  When 
we  arrived  at  Chilcoot,  strategy  was 
used  to  take  the  chief.  The  governor 
and  a few  of  the  volunteer  soldiers 
went  on  shore  in  the  guise  of  miners 
and  bargained  with  the  old  chief  to 
come  onto  the  steamer  to  make  ar- 
rangements to  pack  a party  over  the 
pass.  As  soon  as  he  came  on  the 
steamer,  he  was  asked  some  questions, 
and,  as  previously  arranged,  irons  were 
put  on  his  wrists,  and  he  was  packed  away 
in  the  steerage.  His  son  was  allowed 
to  come  on  board  and  bring  him  some 
skins,  which  he  could  sell  to  raise 
money  if  he  wanted,  and  at  Sitka  he 
was  cast  into  prison.  Poor  Indian  has 
no  friends,  no  money  and  did  not  know 
how  to  defend  himself,  and  it  was  likely 
to  go  hard  with  him.  Captain  Nichols, 
of  the  United  States  war  vessel  Pinta , 
at  Sitka,  informed  us  that  Chief  Kla-Nat 
was  the  best  friend  the  whites  had  in  the 
Chilcoot  country,  and  that  there  must 
be  some  mistake  about  the  charges. 
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He  interceded  for  him  and  at  the  trial 
he  was  acquitted.  The  governor  and 
all  the  whites  seemed  to  be  against  the 
old  chief.  The  governor  said  he  was 
going  to  have  him  found  guilty,  “ wit- 
nesses or  no  witnesses.” 

All  the  way  to  Glacier  bay  the  scenery 
was  grand,  and  at  Muir  Glacier  no  such 
scenery  in  the  world — with  Mount  St. 
Elias,  19,500  feet  high,  Mount  Crillon, 
Mount  Fairweather  and  other  moun- 
tains nearly  as  high,  with  Muir  Glacier, 
with  its  mountain  peaks  of  ice  and  loud 
reverberations  of  crashing  ice,  sounding 
like  an  earthquake  or  a loud  canonading 
of  a great  battle.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  Alaska  and  its  wonderful  scen- 
ery. One  must  go  himself  and  witness 
on  what  immense  and  massive  scale 
everything  is,  and  he  will  understand 


how  words  fail  to  express  what  he  sees 
as  he  sails  among  the  ten  thousand 
islands,  numerous  glaciers  and  great 
mountains,  with  beautiful  bays,  inlets, 
rivers,  lakes,  sounds,  and  the  verdure 
of  trees  as  they  come  down  to  the 
water’s  edge,  reflecting  their  beauty  in 
the  clear  water.  When  we  see  what 
God  has  done  for  this  great  country  of 
ours,  for  its  material  interests,  and,  last, 
though  not  least,  created  for  us  the 
grandest  natural  scenery  in  the  wide 
world,  and  given  us  an  opportunity  to 
gaze  upon  His  wonderful  works,  and 
drink  in  the  health-giving  breezs  from 
mountain  and  ocean,  why  should  we  not 
turn  our  thoughts  to  the  great  Author  of 
all  things  and  worship  Him  and  serve 
Him  more  devoutly  than  ever  ? 

F.  C.  Sessions. 
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It  has  been  said  that  “ the  clew  to 
one’s  destiny  lies  at  the  cradle-foot.” 
The  cradle  of  James  Tillinghast  was 
rocked  by  an  ancestry  which  has  been 
of  marked  prominence  in  England  and 
America  for  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ; intelligent,  active,  progress- 
ive. The  branch  of  the  family  in  this 
country  originated  with  Rev.  Pardon 
Tillinghast,  who  was  born  at  Seven 
Cliffs,  in  Sussex,  near  Beachy  Head,  on 
the  south  east  coast  of  England  in  1622. 
In  early  manhood  he  joined  hands 
with  Cromwell,  enrolling  himself  under 
his  banner  and  serving  with  efficiency 
and  distinction  in  his  army.  He  emi- 


grated to  America  in  1645,  settling  at 
Providence.  Opposed  to  state  oppres- 
ion  iii  England,  and  being  of  a deeply 
religious  nature,  church  oppression  was 
really  distasteful  to  him  in  America. 
He,  therefore,  gladly  became  a resident 
in  the  colony  founded  by  Roger  Williams, 
the  “ prophet  ” whom  Massachusetts 
“ stoned.”  Later  he  became  a preacher 
of  the  “ Particular  Baptist  ” order,  and 
was  noted  for  plainness  of  manners  and 
speech  as  well  as  for  piety.  Deeply 
devoted  to  his  calling,  he  was  active  in 
his  labors  for  the  moral  and  spiritual 
welfare  of  those  about  him,  and  while 
yet  without  a house  in  which  to  preach 
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and  hold  public  worship,  he  often 
preached  in  a grove  on  land  owned  by 
him  in  the  north  end  of  the  town. 

A few  years  later  he  at  his  own 
expense,  erected  a building  for  his 
society,  and  it  is  said  to  be  a part  of 
the  records  of  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
of  Providence  that  he  gave  this,  together 
with  the  lot  on  which  it  stood,  to  that 
church.  In  this  modest  little  meeting- 
house, they  continued  to  worship  with 
the  venerated  elder  as  their  pastor  until 
1718,  when  a larger  structure  was  built. 
Then  he  ministered  to  his  people  during 
the  next  year,  when  death  took  him  from 
them  in  the  ninety-seventh  year  of  his 
age,  full  of  honor  and  renown.  During 
his  pastorate  he  published  a tract  on 
baptism  which  attracted  much  attention 
and  drew  forth  a reply  from  George 
Keith,  the  noted  Quaker. 

It  is  said  that  his  shield,  brought  with 
him  from  England,  bore  this  inscription 
“ Be  just  and  fear  not.”  That  his  long 
and  useful  life  was  fruitful  with  the 
teachings  of  this  motto  none  can  doubt, 
for  his  constant  endeavor  was  to  be  true 
to  his  fellowmen,  and  his  only  fear,  that 
of  doing  wrong.  From  him,  standing 
out  in  frequent  bold  relief,  have  been 
many  of  his  descendants  along  the  path- 
ways leading  down  through  the  civil 
and  religious  history  of  B_hode  Island. 
Among  them  Joseph  Tillinghast,  a 
lawyer  of  great  eminence  and  ability 
in  Providence,  to  whom  the  improved 
judiciary  and  free-school  system  of 
Rhode  Island  is  indebted  for  its  origin. 
Another  of  this  family,  Nicholas,  was  of 
high  legal  attainments,  and  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  state,  speaker  of  the 


state  assembly  and  a member  of  con- 
gress. The  family  continued  to  reside 
in  Rhode  Island  many  years.  In  1820, 
Gideon  Tillinghast,  the  father  of  James, 
born  in  1795,  having  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship as  a mechanic  at  Wal- 
pole, Massachusetts,  and  helped  con- 
struct the  first  power  loom  for  weav- 
ing cotton  and  woolen  fabrics  was 
employed  by  Levi  Bebee  of  Coop- 
erstown,  New  York,  to  superintend  the 
building  of  a cotton  factory  known  as 
the  “Hope  Mills”  near  that  village, 
and  in  these  works  was  placed  the  first 
looms  run  by  machinery  in  New  York 
for  making  cotton  cloth.  In  1824  he  re- 
moved to  Whitesborough,  near  Utica,  to 
take  charge  of  cotton  mills  at  that  place 
Here  he  remained  three  years,  going  in 
1827  to  Brownsville,  Jefferson  county, 
where,  in  company  with  Messrs.  Averill, 
Smith  and  others,  he  erected  mills  over 
which  he  had  general  supervision  for  a 
number  of  years,  finally  removing  to 
Little  Falls,  Herkimer  county,  to  take 
charge  of  the  constructing  and  operat- 
ing of  similar  industries. 

Here  his  active  and  successful  busi- 
ness career  came  to  its  close  with  his 
death  in  i860,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five 
years. 

James  Tillinghast,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  born  at  Cooperstown,  Ot- 
sego county,  New  York,  May  8,  1822. 
In  1836,  when  fourteen  years  old,  with 
a spirit  of  independence  which  has  char- 
acterized his  subsequent  life,  he  was 
employed  as  clerk  in  a store  at  Oswego 
for  a year,  when  he  went  to  Brownsville 
to  enter  on  a clerkship.  In  the  fall  of 
the  following  year  the  firm  of  Bell  & 
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Kirby  opened  a country  store  at  Dexter, 
Jefferson  county,  and,  being  favorably 
impressed  with  the  business  qualifica- 
tions of  young  Tillinghast,  engaged  his 
services  as  clerk  and  book-keeper.  A 
large  share  of  the  management  of  the 
store  fell  to  him,  as  Mr.  Bell  was  the 
only  member  of  the  firm  that  gave  the 
the  matter  attention.  Messrs.  Massey 
& Co.  owned  and  operated  a line  of 
steam  and  sail  boats  running  between 
Dexter  harbor  and  Oswego,  on  Lake 
Ontario,  and  used  the  warehouse  in 
which  was  the  store  of  Bell  & Kirby, 
and,  in  1839,  in  addition  to  his  duties 
with  this  firm,  he  also  performed  simi- 
lar work  for  Massey  & Co.  Soon  after. 
Captain  Bradley  became  a member  of 
the  firm,  and  he  having  charge  of  the 
land  department  of  the  parties  project- 
ing the  village  of  Dexter,  the  keeping 
of  the  land  company’s  books  was  added 
to  the  clerk’s  duties,  which  required  him 
to  make  the  fires,  sweep  out  and  open 
the  store  and  wait  upon  customers. 
To  do  all  this  required  not  only  skill 
and  energy  but  a large  amount  of  per- 
severance and  patience  as  well ; but  the 
boy  acted  well  his  part  and  acquitted 
himself  with  satisfaction  to  all.  In  the 
winter  of  1839-40  the  firm  bought  out 
the  steam  boat  and  vessel  or  forwarding 
company,  and  here  commenced  his  ex- 
perience in  the  transportation  business. 
At  that  time,  there  being  no  railroads 
to  the  northern  part  of  New  York,  the 
freight  and  passenger  traffic  to  and  from 
New  York  city  and  southern  and  east- 
orn  points  for  Jefferson  county,  includ- 
ing the  now  prosperous  city  of  Water- 
town,  went  by  way  of  Dexter  and 


Sacket’s  Harbor  to  Oswego,  and  thence 
by  way  of  the  Oswego  and  Erie  canals, 
east  or  west,  being  transported  between 
Dexter,  Sacket’s  Harbor  and  Oswego 
by  steam  and  sail  vessels,  and  carted  to 
and  from  Dexter  for  Watertown,  Carth- 
age and  other  interior  points.  At  that 
time  pine  lumber  for  Albany  and  east- 
ern markets  was  largely  produced  in 
what  was  then  known  as  the  “ Black 
River  ” pine  district,  and  sent  by  teams 
twenty  to  forty  miles  to  Dexter,  and 
then  shipped  from  there  on  boats  that 
used  sails  to  Oswego,  where  the  masts 
and  sails  were  taken  down  and  stored 
on  deck  and  the  boat  towed  by  horse 
power  through  the  canal  to  Albany, 
when  the  sails  were  again  brought  into 
use  until  New  York  was  reached.  On 
the  return  trip  the  same  course  was  pur- 
sued, steam  tugs  on  rivers  and  lakes  not 
having  been  then  thought  of.  Mr.  Til- 
linghast continued  with  this  firm  in  the 
lake  transportation  business  until  the 
winter  of  1841,  when  he  went  to  Browns- 
ville and  took  charge  of  the  store  and 
office  affairs  of  the  Brownsville  Cotton 
Manufacturing  company.  In  the  spring 
following,  he,  with  his  father,  bought  a 
machine  shop  and  foundry  and  built 
machinery  for  equipping  a mill,  young 
Tillinghast  working  as  machinist  and 
foreman.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  he 
disposed  of  his  interest  and  joined 
Alexander  Brown,  in  the  firm  of  Brown 
& Tillinghast,  as  merchants  at  Browns- 
ville, buying  out  Thomas  Looms  & Co. 
He  remained  a member  of  his  firm 
until  the  fall  of  1843/ when  he  engaged 
in  the  lake  trade.  A sail  vessel  was 
built  at  Peller  Point,  opposite  Sacket’s 
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Harbor,  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  named 
H.  H.  Sizer , after  a prominent  citizen 
of  Buffalo.  It  was  finished  in  the  spring 
of  1844,  Captain  “Jack”  Wilson  com- 
manding it  and  Mr.  Tillinghast  going 
as  super-cargo,  or  clerk.  They  sailed 
from  Sacket’s  Harbor,  at  the  opening  of 
navigation,  for  Chicago,  having  on  board 
some  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  pas- 
sengers and  their  effects,  consisting  of 
household  goods,  wagons  and  general 
family  utensils.  The  passengers  were 
people  from  northern  New  York  emi- 
grating to  the  then  “ west,”  which,  how- 
ever, extended  but  a few  miles  west  of 
Chicago.  They  carried  their  own  pro- 
visions and  slept  in  the  hold  of  the 
vessel.  On  arriving  at  Oswego  it  was 
found  that  the  vessel,  in  order  to  insure 
safety,  required  more  load,  and  Mr. 
Tillinghast  accordingly  bought  of  Dean 
Richmond  & Co.  two  hundred  bar- 
rels of  salt,  which  he  stored  in  the  hold 
of  the  vessel  for  ballast. 

In  this  connection  mention  may  be 
made  of  a circumstance  going  to  show 
the  intelligent  ideas  of  Mr.  Tilllinghast. 
About  the  time  the  H.  H.  Sizer  was  being 
built,  another  party  was  building  a boat 
near  by.  They  raised  the  question  as 
to  how  wide  it  would  be  safe  to  con- 
struct it  to  pass  the  locks  in  the  Wel- 
land canal.  Mr.  Tillinghast  said  that, 
inasmuch  as  some  of  the  locks  had 
timber  sides,  the  frosts  of  winter  would 
be  likely  to  force  or  crowd  them  towards 
each  other,  thereby  lessening  the  space, 
and  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  boat  should 
be  made  at  least  eighteen  inches  narrow- 
er than  the  locks.  The  other  boat  was, 
however,  built  the  full  width  the  locks 


registered.  The  Sizer  and  this  boat  in 
question  reached  the  locks  about  the 
same  time ; the  Sizer  passed  through 
in  good  shape,  but  the  other  proved  to 
be  too  wide,  and  its  owners  experienced 
the  humiliation  of  seeing  the  Sizer  take 
their  own  passengers  on  board,  and 
were  also  compelled  to  abandon  the 
trip  entirely.  The  builder  of  the  unfor- 
tunate boat  is  said  to  have  been  so 
much  chagrined  that  he  went  into  the 
woods  near  by  and  shot  himself.  Mr. 
Tillinghast  profited  by  this  incident  in 
this,  that  it  led  him  to  the  wise  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  better  in  the  affairs  of 
life  to  keep  within  safe  bounds  than  to 
expand  to  outer  limits. 

After  passing  through  the  canal  the 
Sizer  encountered  a severe  gale  on  Lake 
Huron,  which  carried  away  the  sails 
and  main  mast,  and  would,  in  ail  prob- 
ability, have  been  wrecked  had  it  not 
been  for  the  foresight  of  Mr.  Tillinghast 
in  taking  aboard  the  large  quantity  of 
salt  as  ballast.  They  made  Chicago  in 
safety,  landing  the  passengers  on  the 
only  dock  then  on  the  river,  and  known 
as  the  Newberry  and  Dole  dock,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  about  where 
Rush  street  bridge  is  now  located.  At 
that  time,  not  being  able  to  get  timber 
at  Chicago,  with  which  to  replace  the 
lost  spars,  it  was  necessary  to  take  her 
across  the  lake  to  the  pine  district  that 
then  existed  in  Michigan,  on  the  east 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  They  landed 
first  off  what  is  now  Ludington,  and 
went  ashore  in  small  boats.  They 
found  pine  trees  in  abundance,  but, 
owing  to  the  sparsely  settled  state  of 
that  section  of  the  country,  they  were 
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unable  to  find  a single  inhabitant  to  fell 
them  and  get  them  out  to  the  vessel. 
They  then  sailed  down  to  Muskegon 
bay  inlet,  where  they  came  to  anchor. 
On  the  shore  there  was  a log  house,  but 
it  had  no  occupant,  and  the  prospect  of 
accomplishing  their  object  was  far  from 
flattering.  A company  of  Indians, 
men  and  squaws,  with  canoes,  was  met 
on  their  way  from  the  Mackinaw  dis- 
trict to  Grand  river,  now  Grand 
Haven,  to  get  their  annual  bounty 
or  money  from  the  government, 
through  its  agent  at  that  point.  Mr. 
Tillinghast  hired  a pony  from  one  of 
these  Indians  and  started  on  his  way 
along  the  shore,  and  sent  word  to  work 
the  vessel  along  the  lake  and  to  come 
to  anchor  off  the  mouth  of  Grand  river. 
An  Indian  accompanied  him,  and  the 
two  camped  out  the  first  night.  The 
next  day  they  reached  Grand  river  bay, 
where  they  found  but  very  few  white 
people,  the  most  of  the  inhabitants 
being  Indians  and  half-breeds,  one  of 
whom  Mr.  Tillinghast  engaged  with  his 
axe  and  canoe  and  started  up  the 
river,  where  he  found  suitable  materia' 
for  a mast.  The  tree  was  felled  into 
the  river,  when  they  towed  it  with  the 
canoe  out  to  the  vessel,  the  latter 
taking  it  then  in  tow  and  they  sailed  for 
Chicago.  The  Indian  was  paid  a five 
dollar  gold  piece  for  his  services  and  he 
departed  with  a well-pleased  and  happy 
countenance.  Arriving  at  Chicago,  the 
necessary  repairs  were  speedily  made, 
and  they  were  in  condition  to  start  on 
the  return  trip.  Not  wishing  to  return 
without  freight  of  some  kind,  Mr.  Til- 
linghast began  looking  about  with  that 


end  in  view.  None  could  be  had, 
although  his  was  the  only  vessel  there 
at  that  time. 

Accordingly  he  bought  wheat  at  Chi- 
cago, Racine  and  Michigan  City.  Fif- 
teen hundred  and  thirty  six  bushels  at 
the  first  named  place,  less  than  four 
hundred  at  Racine,  and  about  nine  hun- 
dred at  Michigan  City.  These  small 
lots  exhausted  the  entire  stock  on 
hand  at  these  places,  and  the  Sizer 
headed  for  Buffalo,  where  she  arrived 
during  the  famous  October  gale  of  1844. 
On  the  whole  this  proved  to  be  a profit- 
able trip,  instead  of  a disaster,  which, 
at  one  time,  seemed  probable,  for  the 
wheat  was  sold  so  as  to  net  about  forty- 
eight  cents  per  bushel  for  freight.  This 
was  the  second  cargo  of  wheat  that  had 
ever  been  received  from  Chicago, 
at  Buffalo,  the  first  being  in  1843.  It 
is  of  curious  interest  to  note  the  im- 
provement in  the  facilities  for  load- 
ing vessels,  especially  with  grain,  since 
that  time.  At  Michigan  City  the 
vessel  had  to  anchor  some  four  miles 
from  the  shore  and  the  wheat  was  taken 
in  bags  by  small  row  boats  out  to  it.  At 
Racine  it  was  received  from  farm 
wagons  and  stored  on  the  floor  of  the 
small  warehouse  until  the  vessel  arrived, 
when  it  was  put  in  bags,  taken  to  the 
vessel,  dumped  into  the  hold  and  the 
bags  returned.  At  Chicago  it  was  taken 
direct  from  the  farmers’  wagons  in  bags 
and  deposited  in  the  vessel’s  hold.  All 
grain  at  water  points  was  then  handled 
in  this  manner,  in  bags,  there  being  no  el- 
evators or  grain  warehouses.  There  were 
also  other  difficulties  and  annoyances, 
not  the  least  of  which  arose  from  the 
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desire  of  sailors  to  keep  now  and  then 
a bag,  which  they  did  to  make  into 
clothing.  The  bags  were,  therefore, 
counted  in  and  out,  and  the  vessel  was 
required  to  pay  for  what  were  missing. 

In  this  manner  Mr.  Tillinghast  han- 
dled the  principal  product  of  the  great 
west — and  while  a vessel  of  three  thous- 
and five  hundred  bushels  capacity  could 
be  loaded  with  reasonable  satisfactory 
dispatch,  the  great  sixty  thousand  bushel 
cargoes  of  the  present  day  would  con- 
sume too  much  valuable  time  in  the 
handling. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that 
even  railroads,  as  late  as  i860,  declined 
to  transport  grain  in  bulk,  but  required  it 
to  be  left  in  bags,  which  were  returned  to 
the  shipper  after  the  grain  had  been 
delivered  at  the  place  of  destination. 

Mr.  Tillinghast  continued  in  the  lake 
trade  until  1846,  when,  in  company  with 
his  father,  he  went  to  Little  Falls,  and 
there  started  a machine  shop  and  foun- 
dry, building  machines  for  cotton  mills 
and  doing  such  general  work  as  came 
within  their  facilities.  This  connection 
was  continued  until  1850,  when  he  gave 
his  interest  in  the  business  to  his  father 
and  entered  upon  that  occupation  in 
which  he  holds  commanding  place  and 
position,  and  in  connection  with  which 
he  is  known  in  two  hemispheres.  From 
this  point  in  his  life,  this  vantage-ground, 
the  reader  of  men  and  events  may  look 
back  and  forward  with  interest  and 
profit.  Up  to  this  time,  whatever  he 
did  was  well  done,  and  all  his  enter- 
prises were  successful.  Even  while  yet 
a boy,  he  seemed  to  be  mature  in 
thought  and  to  be  able  to  do  a man’s 


work.  Nature  said  to  him  : “I  do  not 

like  idlers,”  and  under  the  spell  and 
influence  of  this  utterance,  looking  life 
squarely  in  the  face,  he  started  out  to 
build  into  the  highest  form  of  gigantic 
character.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to 
tell  what  a man  is,  but  more  difficult, 
though  not  less  interesting,  to  trace  out 
how  he  became  what  he  is. 

With  satisfaction  we  have  paused  here 
and  there,  in  his  career,  as  we  have  been 
impressed  with  the  gradual  growth  of 
the  man’s  business  ideas,  capacity  and 
ability.  Now  he  was  to  enter  a new 
field  and  take  up  a new  occupation,  and 
he  was  content  to  enter  at  the  threshold. 
He  may  not  have  been  born  on  a rail- 
road, but  he  was  without  doubt  born  to 
be  a railroad  man. 

In  1850  he  was  employed  on  the 
Utica  & Schenectady  railroad  as  “extra 
fireman”  of  engine  No.  10,  hauling  a 
gravel  train.  Soon  after  this,  the  Rome 
& Watertown  railroad  was  organized 
with  Robert  B.  Duackstader  as  presi- 
dent, who,  with  the  advice  of  William 
Lord,  Norris  M.  Woodruff,  John  Brad- 
ley and  other  directors,  sent  for  Mr. 
Tillinghast  to  come  to  Rome  and  work 
for  the  new  road,  which  had  then  only 
twelve  miles  of  track  laid  and  its  rolling 
stock  consisted  of  one  engine.  He  ac- 
cepted the  o'ffer,  and  the  officers  of  the 
road,  knowing  his  diversified  talent  and 
general  ability,  found  it  convenient  to 
make  a kind  of  man-of-all-work  of 
him,  and  he  acted  in  the  capacity  of 
fireman,  brakeman,  foreman,  mechanic 
and  agent.  For  all  this,  in  those  early 
days  of  railroading,  he  received  what 
was  then  considered  large  compensa- 
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tion,  viz  : one  dollar  per  day.  His  use- 
fulness and  efficiency  at  once  became 
apparent  and  he  was  soon  made  master 
mechanic  and  assistant  superintendent, 
Mr.  J.  Lewis  Grant  being  general  super- 
intendent. Mr.  Tillinghast  remained 
with  the  road  until  1856,  when  Mr. 
Grant,  having  accepted  a position  as 
general  manager  of  the  Northern  Rail- 
way of  Canada,  from  Toronto  to  Collin- 
wood,  offered  him  the  place  of  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power  and  assistant 
general  superintendent.  He  accepted 
and  moved  to  Toronto. 

The  Collingwood  road,  running  in 
connection  with  the  steamboat  lines 
between  Collingwood  and  Chicago, 
Toronto  and  Oswego,  brought  him 
again  in  connection  with  the  lake  traffic, 
and  he  once  more  became  interested  in 
steam  propellers  and  lake  business.  He 
retired  from  the  Collingwood  road  in 
1862,  and  joined  Captain  R.  Montgom- 
ery and  E.  B.  Ward  of  Detroit  in 
forming  a line  of  propellers  to  run 
between  Gooderich,  Port  Huron  and 
Chicago  in  connection  with  the  Grand 
Trunk  railway  and  the  Buffalo  & Lake 
Huron  road.  On  forming  this  union  he 
reVnoved  to  Buffalo,  which  place  has 
since  been  his  home.  He  disposed  of  his 
interest  in  the  lake  trade  in  1864,  being 
urged  by  Mr.  M.  L.  Sykes,  president, 
and  Mr.  H.  H.  Porter,  general  manager, 
of  the  Michigan  Southern  road,  to  act 
as  superintendent  of  motive  power  for 
that  road,  But  his  services  and  abilities 
were  needed  in  another  direction,  and 
Mr.  J.  Lewis  Grant,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed general  superintendent  of  the 
Buffalo  & Erie  road,  induced  him  to 


come  to  him  as  assistant  general  super- 
intendent, and  also  to  have  charge  of 
the  machinery  and  mechanical  depart- 
ment. A year  later  Dean  Richmond, 
then  vice-president  of  the  Buffalo  & 
Erie  road,  and  also  president  of  the 
New  York  Central,  offered  the  position 
of  superintendent  of  the  western  divis- 
ion in  place  of  Harlon  Chittenden,  who 
had  been  transferred  to  Albany.  He 
accepted  the  appointment  and  has  ever 
since  been  identified  with  the  interests 
and  fortunes  of  that  road.  In  1867 
Commodore  Vanderbilt  obtained  a con- 
trolling interest  in  the  Central,  and  on 
his  first  trip  of  inspection  over  the 
road  formed  the  personal  acquaintance 
of  Mr.  Tillinghast,  who  at  once  won 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  great 
railroad  king,  by  whom  he  was  made 
general  superintendent  of  that  impor- 
tant thoroughfare,  with  headquarters 
at  Albany. 

During  all  the  remainder  of  the 
commodore’s  life,  which  ended  Jan- 
uary 4,  1877,  M.  Tillinghast  enjoyed 
the  closest  personal  and  business 
relations  with  him,  and  was  en- 
trusted with  great  and  responsible 
duties.  It  was  at  his  suggestion  that 
the  plan  of  four  tracks  for  the  road  was 
adopted  and  carried  out.  This  was  not 
only  a bold  and  important  move,  but 
an  advantageous  and  profitable  one  as 
well,  the  result  being  that  the  road,  in 
1881,  carried  ten  times  the  tonnage  that 
it  did  in  1865,  the  year  the  first  through 
freight  lines  were  established,  and  at  an 
average  rate  of  seven-tenths  of  one  cent 
per  mile,  instead  of  three  and  thirty  one- 
hundredths  cents  in  1865.  Previous  to 
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1865  and  the  formation  of  through 
freight  lines,  there  was  no  system  under 
which  general  through  rates  on  freight 
were  made  between  points  east  and  west 
of  Buffalo,  the  custom  being  for  western 
roads  to  make  contracts  to  Buffalo,  and 
the  roads  east  of  that  place  exercised 
the  right  to  charge  their  rates  from  Buf- 
falo to  eastern  points  from  day  to  day, 
as  the  amount  of  tonnage  offered  or  seek- 
ing shipment  would  warrant.  If,  on  a 
certain  day,  several  large  consignments 
arrived  from  the  west  by  lake  or  rail 
destined  east,  the  rate  would  be  ad- 
vanced, and  if  the  tonnage  were  light, 
low  rates  prevailed.  Not  liking  this 
way  of  doing  business,  the  roads  west  of 
Buffalo  had,  for  some  time,  been  trying 
to  get  the  roads  east  of  Buffalo  to  join 
in  a system  of  through  rates,  each  road 
to  pro-rate  according  to  the  distance 
hauled.  But  the  eastern  roads  declined. 
At  this  juncture  the  influence  and  stand- 
ing of  Mr.  Tillinghast  became  conspic- 
uous. The  matter,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Amasa  Stone,  was  left  in  his  hands  to 
be  brought  about  ; a meeting  was  at 
once  called  and  the  long-sought  end 
accomplished  Thus  the  well  known 
“Red,”  “White”  and  “Blue”  lines 
were  established.  So  well  pleased  were 
the  western  roads  at  the  removal  of  this 
obstacle  and  the  happy  adjustment  of 
all  the  difficulties  by  Mr.  Tillinghast, 
that  they,  as  a mark  of  appreciation  of 
his  services,  through  Mr.  Stone,  pre- 
sented him  a gold  watch  on  Christmas, 
1866. 

This  was  twenty  years  since,  but  the 
watch  and  Mr.  Tillinghast  both  still 
“ go.”  In  1877  and  1878  Mr.  Tillinghast, 


in  addition  to  being  general  superinten- 
dent of  the  New  York  Central  & Hud- 
son River  road  west  of  Albany,  was  also 
president  and  acting  manager  of  the  Can- 
ada Southern,  and  succeeded  in  getting 
passed  through  the  Dominion  parliament 
measures  effecting  a re-organization  of 
that  road,  and  it  was  thereby  rendered 
a valuable  property.  In  1881  Mr.  Till- 
inghast retired  from  the  position  of  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  New  York 
Central  and  was  appointed  by  its  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Vanderbilt,  assistant  presi- 
dent. While  in  this  capacity,  another 
important  duty  fell  to  him — the  re- 
organization of  the  Pittsburgh,  McKees- 
port & Youghiogheny  railroad  and  its 
construction  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  Con- 
nellsville  coal  and  coke  region.  In  this  he 
met  with  marked  success,  the  road  being 
now  operated  as  an  extension  of  the 
Pittsburgh  & Lake  Erie  road.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  responsibilities 
resting  upon  him  at  this  time,  when  his 
friend,  Mr.  Webster  Wagner,  of  “Wagner 
Sleeping  Car  ” fame,  met  his  death  by 
the  sad  accident  in  1882,  Mr.  Tillinghast 
acted  as  vice-president  and  manager  of 
that  company.  Later,  Augustus  Schell, 
president  of  the  company,  dying,  he 
performed  the  duties  of  president  until 
February,  1885,  when  he  retired  from 
the  management  of  that  concern.  In 
1885  he  was  also  vice-president  of  the 
Niagara  River  Bridge  company,  and 
had  charge  of  the  construction  of  the 
Canti-lever  bridge,  which  was  opened  for 
traffic  in  December,  1883.  This  was  the 
first  bridge  built  on  that  principle  and 
was  an  entire  success. 

Mr.  Tillinghast  is  only  in  his  sixty- 
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fifth  year,  but  he  has  been  actively 
and  successfully  engaged  in  business 
upwards  of  half  a century.  He  has 
still  remarkable  physicial  and  mental 
energy  and  power,  which  he  continues 
to  exert  in  the  interest  of  the  great  rail- 
way with  which  he  has  been  so  long  iden- 
tified. Few  men,  perhaps,  have  given 
closer  attention  to  business  or  sought 
less  relaxation  from  great  and  responsi- 
ble duties.  In  1885  he  made  a tour  of 
the  Continent,  which,  to  a man  of  his 
intelligence  and  observing  nature,  was 
very  enjoyable.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  all  the  various  offices  and  positions 
which  he  has  filled  have  been  tendered 
him  without  any  solicitation  on  his  part. 
Nor  has  he  ever  demanded  a fixed  sum 
for  services  rendered,  relying  on  the 
zeal  with  which  he  served  his  employers 
to  secure  him  adequate  compensation. 
Faithfulness  in  the  performance  of  every 
duty,  from  the  humblest  to  the  highest, 
has  been  the  rule  of  his  life,  and  has 
earned  its  reward.  Coupled  with  this 
has  been  a quiet  dignity,  born  of  intel- 
ligent thinking  and  honest  activity.  The 
difersified  experience  of  Mr.  Tillinghast, 
in  connection  with  mercantile,  mechan- 
ical and  manufacturing  interests,  with 
sail  and  steam  vessels  in  the  lake  traffic, 
and  later  with  the  great  railways  of  the 
country,  is  probably  without  a parallel 
in  this  or  any  other  land.  The  wisdom 
of  his  judgment,  and  his  reliability 
under  all  circumstances  and  occasions, 
have  ever  been  apparent.  The  man 
and  his  nature  are  not  at  “ variance.” 
He  is  a person  of  few  words,  quiet  and 
undemonstrative,  but,  nevertheless,  both 
active  and  determined.  In  all  business 


affairs  he  works  systematically  and  ra- 
tionally, and  accomplishes  results  with- 
out waste  of  time  or  unnecessary  fric- 
tion. He  is  affable  and  kind  in  his 
intercourse  with  all,  and  noted  for  his 
many  social  virtues,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  a generous  hospitality. 

He  married,  October  22,  1842,  Miss 
Mary  Williams  of  Limerick,  New  York. 
She  died  August  20,  1859,  leaving  three 
children — James  W.  Tillinghast,  at  the 
present  time  manager  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  company  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Buffalo ; Kate,  who  married 
Mr.  P.  P.  Burtis,  of  the  Howard  Iron 
works  of  Buffalo ; and  Annie,  who  mar- 
ried Mr.  F.  D.  Stowe,  general  agent 
of  the  Merchants  Despatch  company. 
For  his  second  wife  he  married,  July 
25,  1882,  Mrs.  Susan  Williams. 

In  a book  entitled,  ‘ Recollections  of 
Hon.  W.  Wright,’  the  following  notice 
of  Mr.  Tillinghast  appears  : 

There  was  another  Brownville  boy  who  has,  for  a 
number  of  years,  filled  a large  space  in  railroad 
circles.  This  is  James  Tillinghast,  of  the  Central 
and  other  Vanderbilt  roads.  Commencing  as  a loco- 
motive engine  driver,  he  has  occupied,  in  succession, 
all  the  intermediate  places  between  the  humble  posi- 
tion in  which  he  served  on  the  Watertown  road  and 
assistant  president  of  the  immense  establishment 
with  which  he  is  now  connected.  Dean  Richmond 
was  perhaps  the  first  one  to  discover  his  merit  as  a 
railroad  operator  and  manager,  and,  after  that  re- 
markable man  had  passed  away,  he  came  under  the 
notice  of  the  elder  Vanderbilt,  who,  like  Richmond, 
promptly  recognized  his  ability  and  fidelity  as  a rail- 
road manager,  and  gave  him  his  full  confidence.  He 
not  only  appreciated  his  ability  and  trustworthiness 
in  the  management  of  an  enterprise  in  which  he  had 
acquired  such  a vast  interest,  but  he  treated  him  as 
a personal  and  trusted  friend  down  to  the  period  of 
his  death.  Tillinghast  is  a quiet,  shrewd  and 
thoughtful  man  and  remarkably  plain  and  un- 
demonstrative in  his  manners.  He  has  been  both 
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wise  and  fortunate  in  his  investments,  and  may  be 
safely  set  down  as  among  the  wealthiest  as  well 
as  ablest  of  the  long  list  of  “Jefferson  county 
people  ” who  have  made  their  mark  in  the  world. 

We  look  at  events  in  the  abstract ; at 
results  as,  and  when,  accomplished,  not 
always  thinking  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
destiny  and  nature  of  those  to  whom 
their  originating,  planning  and  building 
are  due.  We  look  at  a gigantic  and  im- 
portant railroad  in  its  completion,  often 
failing  to  remember  that  somewhere 
there  was  great  power  exerted,  and  that 
those  who  exerted  it  could  communicate 
it  as  well.  But,  as  the  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  traveler  does  not  forget  that 
it  is  not  as  the  place  to  which  Seneca 
was  banished,  but  as  the  birthplace  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  that  Corsica  has 


become  historic,  and  as  it  was  not  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  there  in 
his  magnificent  presence  on  the  opening 
of  an  important  railroad  in  England,  in 
1830,  but  George  Stephenson,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  locomotive  engine,  that 
was  the  observed  of  all,  so,  as  the 
American  people  think  of  their  great 
railroads  traversing  their  great  con- 
tinent, no  name  will  receive  more  de- 
serving and  distinguished  mention  and 
recognition  than  that  of  James  Tilling- 
hast.  He,  calm  and  secure  in  that  safe 
renown,  can  say  as  did  Philip  Sidney  to 
Walsingham,  “ I think  a wise  and  con- 
stant man  ought  never  to  grieve  while 
he  has  played  his  part  well.” 

D.  W.  Manchester. 
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The  name  of  Reed  has,  through 
four  generations  and  for  almost  a cen- 
tury, been  associated  with  Erie  and  the 
lakes. 

Of  the  remarkable  men  whom  the 
family  have  produced  in  these  eventful 
years,  it  is  proposed  now  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  General  Charles  M.  Reed.  His 
active  life  was  cotemporary  with  and 
devoted  to  the  development  of  lake 
commerce,  and  to  the  vast  projects  of 
internal  intercourse,  which  were  ini- 
tiated and  pushed  forward  to  comple- 
tion during  the  half  century  of  his  career. 

His  ancestry  was  a long  and  distin- 
guished one,  to  give  the  history  of 
which  would  be,  practically,  to  recount 
the  history  of  Erie,  of  northwestern 


Pennsylvania,  and  somewhat  of  that  of 
western  New  York  and  of  the  Western 
Reserve.  Hence,  at  this  time  our  space 
permits  of  but  the  merest  mention  of  the 
outlines  of  the  career  of  his  father  and 
that  of  his  grandfather. 

Colonel  Seth  Reed  (grandfather  of  the 
general  and  founder  of  Erie),  was  a 
physician  at  Uxbridge,  Massachusetts- 
He  commanded  a regiment  at  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill. 

In  the  settlement  of  western  New 
York,  he  purchased  from  the  Indians  a 
large  tract  of  land,  eighteen  miles  long, 
and  removed  to  Ontario  county,  New 
York. 

The  town  of  Erie,  on  the  site  of  old  Fort 
Presque  Isle,  at  the  harbor  of  that  name 
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on  Lake  Erie,  being  in  the  triangle  con- 
sisting of  202,187  acres,  which  had,  on 
the  third  of  March,  1792,  been  pur- 
chased of  the  United  States  by  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  then  being  laid  out  by  that 
state. 

The  location,  as  a site  of  a city, 
seemed  favorable.  The  terms  offered 
to  settlers  were  inviting ; all  under 
the  authority  of  that  commonwealth, 
which,  through  its  colonial  and  provin- 
cial career  under  William  Penn  and  his 
successors,  had  been  always  associated 
with  peace  and  good  will,  with  prosperity 
and  plenty. 

Accordingly,  Colonel  Reed  sold  his 
possessions  in  New  York  and  started 
with  his  wife  and  three  of  his  sons  for 
Erie.  At  Buffalo,  they  found  a sailing 
vessel  to  bring  them  and  their  effects  to 
the  harbor  of  Erie,  which  they  reached 
about  the  first  of  July,  1795.  They 
camped  on  the  Peninsula. 

A company  of  state  troops  were  quar- 
tered at  the  garrison  tract,  where  the 
Soldier’s  Home  now  is. 

Soon  after  Colonel  Reed  erected  a one 
story  log  building  at  the  mouth  of  Mill 
creek.  It  was  without  floors,  except  of 
bark. 

This  was  the  first  building  erected  on 
the  site  of  Erie,  and  was  labeled  the 
“ Presque  Isle  Hotel.” 

In  September  following,  his  sons, 
Rufus  Seth,  and  George  W.,  came  by 
way  of  Pittsburgh  to  Erie. 

They  all  remained  at  the  original 
point  of  settlement,  the  mouth  of  Mill 
creek,  until  the  next  season,  when  the 
colonel  erected  a better  building  and 
put  it  in  the  hands  of  his  son  Rufus 


Seth,  and  removed  to  a farm,  now  Kear- 
sage,  south  of  Erie. 

There  he  remained  in  a rude  cabin 
till  his  death,  March  19,  1797?  at  the  age 
of  fifty-three.  His  widow  survived  till 
December  8,  1821. 

Rufus  Seth,  the  most  prominent  and 
successful  of  Colonel  Reed’s  sons,  was 
born  at  Uxbridge,  .Massachusetts,  Oc- 
ber  11,  1775,  and  spent  his  whole  life  in 
Erie.  He  opened  a store  in  1796  in  the 
new  settlement  of  Erie,  in  the  profitable 
trade  of  which,  with  the  soldiers,  Indi- 
ans and  citizens,  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  vast  fortune  which,  up  to  his  own 
death  and  until  his  sons  decease,  ex- 
ceeded that  of  any  other  person  or 
family  on  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes. 
In  1797  he  commenced  a fur  trade  with 
the  Indians,  similar  in  character  (but  in 
a different  district  of  country)  to  that 
which  John  Jacob  Astor  initiated  with 
much  success.  This  was  attended  with 
great  profit. 

The  lake  regions  were  visited  by  his 
vessels  and  supplied  the  traders  and 
scattered  .inhabitants  with  provisions 
and  goods  in  return  for  furs.  He  ob- 
tained from  the  government,  large  con- 
tracts for  the  provisioning  of  the  forts 
with  flour,  meat  and  whiskey.  To  meet 
these  heavy  demands,  he  brought  under 
cultivation  extensive  bodies  of  land 
selected,  with  unerring  judgment,  near 
the  new  town,  erected  a grist  mill  and 
distillery  at  Erie,  and  gathered  and  fed 
great  numbers  of  cattle,  which  were  dis- 
posed of  in  filling  their  contracts  and  in 
sending  large  droves  over  the  mountains 
to  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  He 
owned  and  ran  sailing  vessels  wherever 
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they  could  be  run.  All  these  operations 
tended  to  develop  the  country,  to  encour- 
age settlement  aud  supply  employment. 
But  they  brought  vast  gains  to  Mr. 
Reed,  for  they  furnished  a cash  market 
and  profitable  returns  for  all  that  was 
produced.  He  gave  constant  employ- 
ment to  scores  of  persons  in  all  seasons, 
and  never  refused  aid  to  those  in 
need.  To  supervise  these  extensive 
operations  was  a constant  occupation. 
It  was  a most  familiar  sight  to  see  Mr. 
Reed  at  dawn  of  day  mounted  on  his 
well  known  horse  “ Jerry”  riding  from 
point  to  point,  from  farm  to  mill,  and 
then  to  the  wharf,  to  see  that  all  was  in 
regular  motion,  subject  to  his  careful 
inspection.  His  rounds  occupied  the 
day.  And  so  year  followed  year,  filled 
to  the  brim  with  business.  Thus  his 
life  was  passed  until  failing  strength 
compelled  him  to  turn  the  more  active 
oversight  of  business  to  his  son, 
Charles  M. 

After  many  months  of  confinement 
and  debility,  brought  on  by  this  long 
strain  upon  mind  and  body,  he  found 
himself  physically  exhausted  and  incap- 
able of  further  effort.  Mr.  Reed  was 
respected  and  beloved  by  all,  and  was 
the  recipient  of  numerous  testimonials 
of  the  appreciation  of  the  people,  and 
up  to  his  death  preeminently  Erie’s  first 
citizen.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Erie, 
on  the  first  of  June,  1846.  The  dem- 
onstrations of  regard  by  the  outpour- 
ing of  the  community  at  his  funeral, 
made  it  an  occasion  long  to  be  remem- 
bered. 

His  domestic  life  was  very  happy. 
In  1798,  he  married  Dolly  Oaks  of  Pal- 


myra, New  York,  who  died  the  same 
year.  In  1801  he  married  Agnes  Irvine, 
a lady  of  courtly  manners,  elegant  pres- 
ence and  of  unusual  tact  and  energy. 
So  strong  was  her  husband’s  confidence 
in  her  judgment,  that,  under  his  will,  she 
was  made  sole  and  unconditional  owner 
of  his  immense  estate.  Their  home  for 
years,  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  French 
streets,  and  afterwards  in  the  imposing 
mansion  at  the  corner  of  Park  and  State 
streets  (now  the  site  of  the  government 
buildings),  was  the  abode  of  hospi- 
tality. With  her  husband,  they  were 
the  main  supporters  of  the  Associate 
Reformed  church,  which  they  attended 
as  long  as  their  strength  respec- 
tively permitted.  Mrs.  Reed’s  death 
was  in  1864.  Charles  Manning  was 
the  only  son  of  Rufus  S.  and  Agnes 
Reed,  and  was  born  on  the  twenty- 
third  day  of  April,  1803,  at  Erie,  where 
the  whole  of  his  busy,  useful  and  event- 
ful career  was  passed. 

Coming  into  life,  in  the  midst  of  the 
rugged  scenes  and  trying  experience  of 
the  settlement  of  a new  country,  his 
earliest  intercourse  with  those  who  had 
fought  the  battles  of  the  Revolution  and 
braved  the  rigors  of  border  life,  the 
tendency  was  towards  the  formation 
of  that  decision  of  character  which 
prompted  the  many  acts  which  make 
up  the  annals  of  General  Reed.  At 
the  age  of  ten  years  he  was  placed  at 
school  at  Washington,  Pennsylvania, 
where  his  studies  were  continued  until 
his  graduation  at  Washington  college. 
He  afterwards  commenced  the  study 
of  law  with  the  renowned  Horace  Bin- 
ney  (standing  at  the  head  of  the  bar), 
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at  Philadelphia,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  with  the  intention  of  practicing 
law.  But  it  was  not  his  destiny  thus  to 
spend  his  life.  Plappily  for  himself  and 
for  the  public,  he  yielded  to  the  force  of 
circumstances,  which  caused  a change 
of  plans.  The  widely  extended  and 
growing  business  of  his  father  afforded 
scope  for  initiation  in  the  commence- 
ment of  a commercial  career,  which 
was  to  be  associated  with  the  set- 
tlement and  development  of  the  west, 
and  the  fruits  of  which  would  re- 
main long  after  the  actor  would  dis- 
appear from  the  busy  scenes  of  life,  in 
which  he  was  designed  to  take  such  a 
leading  part. 

The  genius  of  Charles  M.  Reed  and 
his  maturing  energy,  must  have  scope. 
The  store,  the  mills  and  the  farms  of 
his  father  were  not  enough  of  a field  for 
their  exercise.  Born  and  reared  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake,  he  perceived  that 
the  interior  of  the  continent  was  to 
be  reached  by  this  channel,  and  that 
a country  stretching  to  the  Mississippi 
was  to  be  peopled,  its  industries  de- 
veloped and  its  commerce  opened. 
To  do  this,  would  furnish  employment 
for  all  his  abilities.  He  grasped 
the  opportunity,  and  well  did  he  per- 
form the  duties  it  involved.  The  west 
•was  open,  peace  proclaimed,  and  the 
Indian  titles  had  generally  been  extin- 
guished. The  genius  and  perseverance 
of  John  Fitch  and  Robert  Fulton  had 
adapted  steam  to  lake  navigation,  and 
the  New  York  canal  had  connected  the 
Hudson  river  with  Lake  Erie.  To  ex- 
tend the  line  of  navigation  of  transporta- 
tion and  traffic  to  the  verge  of  the  inland 


seas,  and  thus  push  forward  the  tide  of 
immigration  and  blessings  of  civiliza- 
tion, was  the  duty  of  the  hour.  It 
was  under  these  circumstances  that 
General  Reed  came  to  the  front,  and 
his  life,  with  all  his  energy,  was  devoted 
to  the  accomplishment  of  this'great  pur- 
pose, involving  therein,  as  it  did,  his 
own  splendid  success. 

The  sale  of  the  small  steamer  William 
Peacock , which  had  been  commenced 
by  the  Chautauqua  Steam  Boat  com- 
pany, and  which  it  was  necessary  to 
dispose  of  from  lack  of  funds,  was  the 
opportunity  which  prompted  General 
Reed  to  enter  at  once  the  commercial 
career,  which  was  destined  for  more 
than  thirty  years  to  employ  the  best 
part  of  his  life  and  energies,  and,  for  all 
future  time,  associate  his  name  with  the 
settlement,  the  development  and  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  northwest.  This 
was  to  be  done  by  the  practical  intro- 
duction of  steam  navigation  on  the 
lakes,  the  judicious  designing  and  con- 
structing of  steamers,  their  regular  and 
reliable  navigation,  and  the  assurance 
by  the  public  of  their  entire  trustworthi- 
ness in  all  of  these  particulars.  To  the 
attainment  of  these  ends,  General  Reed 
bent  his  efforts.  He  achieved  a success 
for  himself  which  he  could  not  have  an- 
ticipated, giving  an  impetus  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  northwest  which  the 
most  sanguine  of  statesmen  had  not 
foreseen,  nor  the  most  earnest  enthu- 
siasts foretold.  The  purchase  of  the 
Peacock  by  General  Reed  and  his  father 
was  followed  by  the  projection  of  routes 
of  trade,  the  establishment  of  landings, 
wooding  stations  and  warehouses,  which 
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would  permit  and  facilitate  trade  through 
the  extending  channels  and  lonely  routes 
of  the  lakes,  here  and  there  dotted  with 
settlements,  but  thus  far  comparatively 
unaided  by  beacons,  buoys,  charts  or 
pilots.  All  required  effort.  To  sur- 
mount these  various  difficulties  was  a 
pleasing  employment  for  General  Reed, 
because  it  brought  into  play  all  the 
powers  and  capabilities  of  a master 
mind. 

Through  successive  seasons,  as  vil- 
lages were  founded,  as  settlements  were 
made  and  cities  projected,  harbors 
discovered  and  local  facilities  devel- 
oped, General  Reed  was  among  the 
foremost  in  improvements  which  might 
open  the  pathway  of  commerce.  Hav- 
ing already  several  steamers  constantly 
employed,  he  built  the  steamer  Thomas 
Jefferson , then  the  largest  on  the  lakes. 
On  its  completion,  he  made  a trip  on 
this  steamer  to  Chicago,  and  there  at- 
tended the  government  land  sales  of 
1834.  From  the  want  of  a wharf  it  was 
necessary  to  anchor  the  Jefferson  at  an 
inconvenient  distance  from  the  shore. 
Realizing  the  future  necessities  and  pos- 
sibilities of  the  point,  he  purchased  lots 
and  contracted  for  the  immediate  erec- 
tion of  a wharf  and  warehouse — for 
many  years  known  as  “ Reed’s  Ware- 
house ” — upon  the  south  side,  up  to 
that  time  unoccupied  by  commerce. 
Here  he  displayed  a foresight  in  dis- 
cerning the  path  which  the  sweeping 
tide  of  trade  has  since  followed.  Re- 
turning to  Erie,  he  immediately  com- 
menced the  construction  of  the  James 
Madison , the  largest  steamer  on  the 
lakes,  designed  exclusively  for  the  Chi- 


cago trade.  This  steamer,  upon  its 
completion,  paid  for  itself  during  the 
first  season,  and  probably  transported 
more  passengers  from  Buffalo  to  Chi- 
cago than  any  other  vessel  before  or 
since.  From  year,  to  year  he  added  to 
his  fleet  of  steamers,  increasing  their 
size,  space  and  elegance  with  the  ad- 
vancing importance  of  the  west,  so  that 
the  name  of  “ Reed’s  Line,”  in  1850- 
51-52,  upon  the  fleet  of  twelve  steam- 
ers, which  in  those  years  formed  a daily 
line  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  was  re- 
garded as  being  the  guaranty  of  ele- 
gance, reliability,  speed  and  comfort. 

His  fleet  of  steam  and  sail  vessels 
ploughed  the  waters  of  all  the  lakes 
from  Buffalo  to  Chicago.  Each  and 
every  one  were  to  be  projected,  de- 
signed, launched,  equipped,  manned 
provisioned  and  constantly  employed. 
Their  adaptation  was  to  be  studied  ; 
their  cargoes  to  be  procured  and  made 
remunerative.  Of  these,  old  citizens 
may  recall  the  once  familiar  names  and 
appearance  of  the  Peacock , Pennsyl- 
vania, Jefferson,  Madison , Erie , Buffalo , 
Missouri , Niagara , Louisiana , Queen 
Cily,  Ohio,  Keystone  State  ; they  may 
remember  the  Citizen , Clarion , Susque- 
hanna, St.  Anthony,  America  and  St. 
Paul.  In  the  selection  of  his  clerks, 
agents,  captains  and  engineers,  General 
. Reed  manifested  the  intuitive  knowledge 
of  men  which  so  often  marks  the  man 
of  genius.  Of  these,  the  names  of 
James  C.  Harrison  of  Buffalo,  Prescott 
Metcalf  of  Erie,  Captains  Spires  Flee- 
hartz  Wilkins  (father  and  son),  Mc- 
Fayden  Titus,  Allen  Pease  Thomas 
and  J.  S.  Richard,  Davenport,  Me- 
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Bride,  Davis  Winchell  and  Downs,  will 
be  recalled.  Some  of  these  names  be- 
came especially  familiar,  and  are  still 
suggestive  of  their  respective  com- 
mands. Some  had  political,  social  or 
financial  prominence.  The  families  of 
a number  of  them,  in  business  at  the 
bar  and  in  commercial  pursuits,  have  in 
other  spheres  sustained  the  respected 
positions  their  fathers  justly  earned. 

General  Reed  had  been  elected  to 
the  legislature  in  1837  as  a Whig,  and 
was  there  active  in  the  advocacy  of 
the  Erie  Extension  canal,  which  had 
been  commenced  by  the  state  between 
the  Ohio  river  and  Erie,  to  which  large 
appropriations  were  made — it  having 
been  left  in  an  unfinished  condition  at 
the  suspension  of  work  by  the  common- 
wealth, in  1841.  As  soon  as  private 
enterprise  was  authorized  to  take  it  in 
hand,  General  Reed  came  forward,  and, 
with  energetic  efforts  and  large  ad- 
vances of  means,  aided  the  task  of  its 
completion,  so  that  in  1844  communi- 
cation through  the  canal  was  had  from 
the  river  to  the  lake.  In  this  improve- 
ment he  was  the  chief  stockholder  while 
it  was  in  operation,  and  at  its  abandon- 
ment was  its  creditor  to  the  amount  of 
over  one  million  of  dollars — for  rail- 
roads superseding  it,  it  was  abandoned. 
As  the  Erie  and  Northeast — now  the  Lake 
Shore — railroad  was  commenced  in  1849, 
General  Reed  took  a leading  part,  pro- 
viding the  iron  and  means  for  its  equip- 
ment. He  was  its  president  and  main 
stockholder. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  give  full  de- 
tails of  all  the  improvements  with  which 
he  was  connected,  or  in  which  he  was 


interested,  but  it  may  be  stated  that  in 
all  matters  of  public  interest,  whether  of 
stage  lines,  steamers  or  railroads,  with 
his  father,  General  Reed’s  place  was  al- 
ways foremost. 

After  the  disastrous  Pittsburgh  fire  of 
April  10,  1845,  the  donation  to  the  suffer- 
ers of  five  hundred  dollars,  by  General 
Reed  and  his  father,  was  deemed  grace- 
ful, liberal  and  timely.  In  the  Chicago 
fire  of  1871,  he  was  considerate.  In 
private  and  public  charity,  he  was 
prompt  in  coming  forward  with  aid 
wherever  deserved. 

There  were  other  motives  than  those 
of  private  gain,  which  again  and  again 
constructed  the  “Reed  House.”  This 
hotel  was  built  as  early  as  1839,  on  the 
plan  of  the  Astor  House.  It  was  on  the 
site  of  the  Mansion  House  which  had 
burnt.  It  was  deemed  essential  to 
Erie’s  prosperity,  and  in  which  Gen- 
eral Reed  invested  many  thousands  of 
dollars,  with  little  hope  or  prospect  of 
income  or  return.  It  was  burnt  in  1864, 
and  rebuilt  by  the  general,  and  burnt 
again  in  1872,  rebuilt  by  his  executors. 
He  desired  in  this  way  to  show  his  re- 
gard for  the  city,  and  to  perpetuate  a 
land  mark  associated  with  the  family 
name.  When  the  waterworks,  alike  the 
pride  and  protection  of  Erie,  were  pro- 
jected, he  furnished  the  ready  means  by 
cashing  of  bonds  as  well  as  for  the  roll- 
ing mill,  built  but  a little  before  his 
death. 

One  of  his  last  acts  was  to  advance 
money  to  develop  a new  route  to  the 
coal  fields  of  Butler  county,  as  part  of 
the  system  of  railroads  of  northwestern 
Pennsylvania. 
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In  his  church  relations,  he  was  an 
Episcopalian,  and  connected  with  St. 
Paul’s  parish  from  its  organization,  in 
1827,  until  his  death.  He  was  the  prin- 
cipal contributor  to  the  edifice  of  St. 
Paul’s  church,  to  which  he  gave  thirteen 
thousand  dollars.  The  bell  and  tower 
were  his  gifts  exclusively. 

In  early  life  he  was  elected  colonel, 
and  in  1840  became  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  of  the  brigade  embracing  Erie 
and  Warren  counties.  In  this  office  he 
took  an  active  interest,  uniforming  and 
participating  in  the  military  exercises  and 
reviews.  He  was  the  friend  and  patron 
of  some  of  the  fine  volunteer  companies 
which  during  this  period  attained  pro- 
ficiency. Especially  was  this  the  case 
with  the  Wayne  Grays,  organized  in 
1842,  during  General  Reed’s  command 
of  the  Erie  brigade.  Whatever  he 
undertook  he  did  well.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Erie  bank,  of  the  Erie  Canal 
company,  and  of  the  Erie  & Northeast 
Railroad  company  (afterwards  a part  of 
the  Lake  Shore  railroad). 

The  political  career  of  General  Reed 
was  exceptional  and  unique  to  a marked 
degree.  He  was  several  times  a candi- 
date when  the  political  odds  were  largely 
against  him.  He  was,  in  1833,  the  anti- 
Masonic  candidate  for  senator  in  the 
district  of  Erie,  Crawford  and  Mercer 
counties,  when  General  Thomas  S.  Cun- 
ningham (speaker  of  the  senate)  was 
elected.  In  1837  he  was  elected  as  a 
Whig  to  the  assembly  from  Erie  county, 
when  appropriations  for  the  canal  were 
so  strongly  desired.  In  1843,  Erie 
county  being  a decidedly  Whig  county, 
a district  was  formed  by  which  five 


Democratic  counties  were  attached  to 
Erie  with  the  intention  of  electing  a 
Democrat.  The  Whig  party  had  been 
disheartened  by  the  defection  of  Presi- 
dent Tyler,  and  the  people  depressed  by 
the  financial  pressure.  Yielding  to  the 
general  desire,  General  Reed  accepted 
the  nomination.  Then,  accompanied 
by  the  only  Whig  who  had  ever  repre- 
sented Erie  in  congress,  he  made  a per- 
sonal canvass.  Three  of  the  counties 
were  remote  and  never  before  congress- 
ionally  attached  to  the  Erie  district. 
The  extraordinary  majority  of  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  seven  was  given 
by  Erie  county  to  General  Reed  (the 
largest  majority  ever  given  up  to  that 
time  except  to  Harrison).  He  thus 
overcame  the  Democratic  majority  of 
five  Democratic  counties,  and  was 
elected  by  forty  majority.  Being  elected 
he  went  to  Washington  with  the  deter- 
mination to  secure  an  appropriation  for 
the  harbor,  the  needs  of  which  no  one 
understood  better,  and  for  which  no  ap- 
propriation had  been  made  for  years. 
He  was  accompanied  by  his  family,  then 
not  usual.  He  carried  with  him  and 
maintained  his  prestige  as  a wealthy, 
successful  and  influential  steamboat 
owner,  and  representative  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  northern  lakes.  He  en- 
tered with  vigor  into  the  effort  to  secure 
an  appropriation.  There  were  serious 
obstacles.  The  house  was  strongly 
Democratic.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  commerce,  by  whom  such 
appropriations  were  passed  upon,  was 
Isaac  E.  Holmes,  a South  Carolinian,  a 
strict  constructionist. 

The  President  was  a Virginian.  John 
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C.  Calhoun  was  secretary  of  state.  Yet 
General  Reed  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  sum  of  forty  thousand  dollars  of  an 
appropriation.  This  was  the  first  ap- 
propriation since  that  of  thirty  thousand 
dollars  in  1838,  and  excepting  one,  the 
last  until  that  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
in  1864.  His  discharge  of  public  duties 
as  congressman  was  marked  by  the 
fidelity  and  attention  which  pervaded 
his  every  act.  At  the  same  time 
the  amenities  of  social  life  on  the 
part  of  himself  and  family  were  in 
keeping  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  last 
of  the  Virginian  administration,  when 
President  Tyler’s  beautiful  bride  pre- 
sided in  the  White  House. 

General  Reed  there  met  and  mingled 
with  John  Quincy  Adams,  Silas  WTright, 
James  Buchanan,  John  C.  Calhoun  and 
Stephen  A.  Douglass.  Adams  and  Doug- 
lass being  members  of  the  house.  His 
family  was  of  the  party  accompanying 
President  Tyler  on  the  Princeton , given 
in  honor  of  the  President’s  intended 
bride,  when  secretaries  Upsher  and  Gil- 
mer and  so  many  others  were  killed  by 
the  explosion  of  Commodore  Stocton’s 
gun. 

As  General  Reed’s  election  was  unex- 
pected, so  there  were  some  remarkable 
results  from  his  services  at  Washington. 
One  was  that  the  large  appropriation 
obtained  for  the  harbor,  expended 
under  the  Democratic  secretary  of  war 
(Wilkins),  operated  as  a nucleus  for 
party  organization  to  defeat  General 
Reed’s  reelection  the  ensuing  fall.  The 
other  was  that  General  Reed,  attracted 
by  the  brightness  of  one  of  the  pages 
then  in  the  service  of  the  house  of  unu- 


sual intelligence,  a Virginia  lad  of 
sixteen  years  of  age,  invited  him  to  go 
home  with  him  and  into  his  employment 
as  clerk  at  Erie.  He  accepted  the 
General’s  invitation,  and  thus  turned  the 
current  of  his  life.  But  the  page  boy 
insisted  on  returning  to  Washington, 
which  he  did  as  Hon.  William  L.  Scott, 
to  occupy,  in  the  forty-ninth  and  fiftieth 
congress,  the  seat  which  his  early  friend, 
General  Reed,  held  in  the  twenty-eighth. 

In  his  domestic  relations  General 
Reed  was  exceptionally  happy.  On 
the  ninth  of  August,  1838,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Harriet  W.,  daughter  of  Luther 
Gilson  of  Watertown,  New  York.  He 
brought  his  young  bride  from  her  dis- 
tant home,  a stranger  to  Erie  and  to  all 
its  people.  Her  sunny  disposition  and 
charming  manners  soon  won  all  hearts, 
with  a place  in  their  affections  which 
the  stern  changes  of  half  a century  have 
not  obliterated.  From  that  time  until 
his  death  they  kept  house,  first  on  State 
street  then  in  their  palatial  residence 
at  the  corner  of  the  Park  and  West 
Sixth  street.  Always  of  courtly  man- 
ners and  elegant  address,  General  Reed 
never  appeared  to  better  advantage 
than  as  host,  either  in  entertaining  dis- 
tinguished strangers,  with  all  of  whom 
he  seemed  acquainted,  or  when  his 
house  was  thrown  open  at  the  reception 
of  his  old  neighbors  and  friends.  On 
such  occasions  he  seemed  especially 
gratified,  and  with  all  his  large  business 
transactions  and  perplexing  cares,  he 
remembered  with  particularity  the  fam- 
ilies of  his  old  and  early  friends.  In 
his  social  and  benevolent  efforts  he  was 
warmly  seconded  by  Mrs.  Reed,  whose 
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contributions  of  time  and  of  means  to 
religious  and  charitable  purposes  have 
been  unremittingly  continued. 

They  had  seven  children.  Of  these, 
three  died  in  infancy.  Two  years  before 
his  death  their  eldest  daughter,  Harriet 
Gertrude,  wife  of  Hon.  Henry  Rawle 
(late  state  treasurer),  died,  leaving  two 
daughters.  Both  of  these  are  now  mar- 
ried ; one,  Alice  Reed  Rawle,  to  H.  L. 
Geylin  of  Philadelphia,  and  Marion 
Rawle  to  Thomas  Paton  of  New  York. 
Nellie  Reed,  the  second  daughter,  died 
a few  months  before  General  Reed. 
Charles  M.,  late  mayor  of  Erie,  and 
Lloyd  G.  are  the  sole  surviving  children. 
The  custody  of  the  estate  rests  with 
Mrs.  Reed  and  Charles  M.  Reed  as 
executors. 

General  Reed  was  of  medium  height, 
imposing  presence,  graceful  manners 
and  fair  complexion,  with  blue  eyes 
and  bright  brown  hair.  He  was  affable 
and  always  accessible,  with  a quick, 
graceful  walk,  often  with  his  head  down- 
ward, as  if  in  thought.  Always  well 
informed  on  matters  of  passing  interest, 
his  aptitude,  clearness  and  exhaustive 
mastery  of  whatever  came  before  him 
for  consideration,  seemed  remarkable. 
His  decisions,  generally  soon  reached, 
were  seldom  wrong.  His  talents  were 
of  a high  order.  Though  business  pur- 
suits drew  his  whole  attention,  his  genius 
would  have  caused  him  to  shine  in  any 
calling.  As  said  by  Bishop  Spaulding, 
in  his  funeral  discourse  : 

It  belongs  to  other  places  and  other  occasions  to 
commemorate  his  sterling  virtues  as  a citizen,  man  of 
business  and  member  of  society.  He  was  a good 
man.  He  was  in  every  sense  a Christian  gentleman. 
His  greatness  all  are  ready  to  acknowledge.  Had 


he  given  his  life  to  such  studies,  he  would  have 
been  among  the  greatest  of  statesmen.  He  had  in 
him  the  elements  by  which  he  might  have  become 
one  of  the  first  political  economists  of  his  time.  He 
could  have  administered  with  grand  success  the 
finances  of  an  empire. 

He  ranked  with  the  leading  spirits  of 
the  nation  and  men  of  thought  and 
action  who  have  made  this  country 
great  and  prosperous,  as  remarked  by  a 
local  contemporary  : 

Probably  no  man  ever  contributed  more  essen- 
tially and  directly  to  the  development  of  the  great 
west  than  General  Reed  did,  by  the  establishment 
of  these  magnificent  facilities  for  transportation, 
before  the  days  of  railways,  and  by  adopting  the 
policy  of  cheap  rates  of  freight  and  fare,  of  which  he 
was  the  pioneer  and  always  the  most  determined 
supporter. 

With  such  decided  advantages  at  the 
beginning,  and  so  much  of  energy  and 
discriminating  judgment  to  improve 
them,  it  was  to  have  been  expected  that 
General  Reed  became  one  of  the  ex- 
ceptionally rich  men  of  this  country. 
His  wealth  at  his  death  was  estimated 
at  many  millions.  As  was  said  by  the 
late  James  C.  Marshall,  esq.,  long  his 
counsel,  friend  and  neighbor,  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  court  on  occasion  of  Gen- 
eral Reed’s  death  : 

General  Reed  was  an  honest  man,  eminently  so. 
He  was  a man  of  peace,  often  yielding  his  own  to 
avoid  the  evils  of  litigation  ; few  men  had  so  little 
litigation  in  proportion  to  their  immense  business. 
His  integrity  was  unquestioned  and  his  sense  of 
honor  remarkable. 

For  his  whole  life  a citizen  of  Erie, 
identified  with  all  her  interests  and 
known  to  all  her  people,  he  ranked, 
after  his  father’s  death,  as  first  citizen. 

The  continuous  toil  of  the  still  vigor- 
ous mind  of  General  Reed  told  upon  his 
frame,  which  had  never  been  rugged. 
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How  profoundly  would  all  have  rejoiced 
could  they  have  witnessed  his  body 
rejuvenated  as  he  had  so  often  con- 
structed a new  hull  for  an  engine  still 
perfect.  From  1862  he  had  been  infirm. 
His  disability  increased.  He  could  not 
walk  with  freedom.  Indeed,  early  dur- 
ing the  war,  in  1862  and  1863,  he  had 
to  be  supported  as  he  escorted  his 
friend  and  guest,  Edward  Everett,  into 
the  hall  on  the  occasion  of  his  public 
appearance,  at  the  delivery,  by  Gov- 
ernor Everett,  of  his  famous  speech 
upon  the  war.  From  that  period  he 
was  much  of  the  time  unable  to  move 
without  assistance.  From  week  to  week 
his  strength  failed,  still  his  mind  was 
bright  and  clear.  His  mastery  of  the 
details  of  his  vast  business  was  perfect, 
his  sympathy  for  friends  was  unabated. 
His  faith  in  the  city  of  his  birth  and  in 
its  future  continued  as  of  old. 

His  anticipations  of  the  boundless 
capabilities  of  the  west,  which  he  had 
been  among  the  first  to  discern,  were 
every  day  being  realized.  Anticipation 
with  him  had  become  reality.  Prophecy 
was  now  history.  Yet  he  daily  failed  ; 
though  soothed  by  the  constant  atten- 
tion and  solaced  by  the  unwearied 
watchfulness  of  his  devoted  wife  and 
household.  In  years  he  was  not  old, 
yet  his  life  had  been  long  in  its  business 
career.  He  had  seen  the  whole  of  Erie’s 
growth.  He  had  watched  the  early 
progress  of  the  sailing  marine.  He  saw 
the  introduction  of  steamboats  and 
canals.  In  this  he  had  borne  his  full 
share,  and  had  witnessed  their  decline. 
As  railroads  were  introduced  he  had 
taken  a leading  part.  If  business  suc- 


cess, if  honors  and  wealth  could  gratify, 
he  had  received  enough.  So  day  by 
day  glided  by  until  the  sixteenth  of 
December,  1871,  when  he  passed  away, 
aged  sixty-eight  years. 

His  funeral  was  large  and  the  testi- 
monials of  the  hold  which  he  had  upon 
community  unmistakable.  The  formal 
announcement  of  his  death  in  court 
brought  out  tributes  to  his  character 
and  fit  estimates  of  his  life  work.  His 
funeral  at  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  church 
was  strikingly  impressive.  It  was  the 
church  of  which  he  had  been  a constant 
supporter  and  attendant.  The  spacious 
edifice,  for  which  he  had  contributed  so 
largely,  to  the  completion  of  which  he 
had  long  looked  forward,  was  filled. 
The  tolling  bell  was  his  gift,  in  a tower 
his  means  had  constructed.  As  his 
friend  and  rector  (now  bishop)  Spauld- 
ing spoke  to  the  stricken  family  and 
mourning  audience  of  the  inner  life  of 
the  distinguished  dceeased,  of  his  fre- 
quent communing  with  his  rector,  and 
of  the  noble  though  often  secret  bene- 
factions which  he  so  freely  made,  there 
was  a general  sense  of  the  loss  sustained 
in  the  death  of  General  Reed,  the  loss 
of  his  family,  of  the  church,  of  the  city 
and  community.  The  interment  was  in 
the  Erie  cemetery,  of  which  General 
Reed  was  one  of  the  projectors,  within 
the  city  limits  overlooking  the  city  and 
harbor. 

There  on  a central  lot  a beautifu1 
monument  marks  the  place  of  his  repose. 
On  one  side  are  the  remains  of  Colonel 
Seth  Reed  and  his  wife.  On  the  other 
rest  Rufus  Seth  and  Agnes  Reed.  Near 
by  is  the  resting  place  of  Mrs.  Rawle, 
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and  of  her  sister,  Nellie  Reed,  who  pre- 
ceded their  father  across  the  silent 
river.  The  grouping  of  three  marble 
lambs  reminds  of  the  little  boys,  whose 
early  death  was  so  sore  a grief  and  dis- 
appointment to  their  distinguished  fa- 
ther. He  has  joined  them  all  in  the 
land  where  there  are  no  partings. 

The  lives  of  these  three  men  embody 
the  history  of  Erie  One  selected  a site 


and  made  a home.  His  son  developed 
and  fostered  local  improvements  and 
trade.  His  grandson  organized  and 
promoted,  on  land  and  water,  that  com- 
merce which  has  become  one  of  the 
factors  of  national  progress  and  renown. 
Hence  the  story  of  their  lives  possesses 
unfailing  interest,  and  their  memory 
should  be  carefully  cherished. 

James  Sill. 
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► 

The  oil  business  of  Cleveland  has 
grown  to  such  proportions,  and  this  city 
occupies  so  unique  a position  in  that 
line  of  commerce,  that  the  brainiest  and 
most  enterprising  of  the  oil  men  of  the 
country  may  be  found  here.  In  any 
consideration  of  that  subject  this  fact 
must  be  noted,  that,  as  the  oil  business 
is  comparatively  new,  so  many  of  the 
men  who  have  made  a success  therein 
are  yet  young,  when  years  are  laid 
beside  the  results  they  have  produced. 
Among  the  most  prominent  of  the  trade 
in  Cleveland,  must  be  classed  John 
Teagle,  an  outline  of  whose  record  is 
given  herein. 

Mr.  Teagle  was  born  on  April  17, 
1848,  in  Seagry,  Wiltshire  county,  Eng- 
land. His  father  was  a farmer,  but  as 
the  son  early  showed  an  aptitude  and 
liking  for  a business  life,  he  was  ap- 
prenticed, at  the  age  of  fourteen,  to  a 
wholesale  grocer  in  Bath.  He  served 
there  four  years,  and,  when  his  time  was 
out,  continued  in  the  same  house  for 
one  year  longer.  He  then  secured  a 


position  as  the  principal  traveling  sales- 
man for  one  of  the  largest  wholesale 
groceries  in  Wiltshire  county.  He  fol- 
lowed this  line  of  labor  for  four  years, 
gaining  a deep  insight  into  business 
methods  and  learning  much  that  has 
been  of  value  in  the  larger  operations 
of  later  years.  The  life  of  a commercial 
traveler  in  England  is  widely  different 
from  what  it  is  here.  He  is  recognized 
as  embodying  in  himself  the  prestige 
and  dignity  of  the  house  with  which  he 
is  connected,  and  the  respect  due  it  is 
fully  accorded  him.  Each  hotel  has  its 
commercial,  room,  where  the  commer- 
cial men  are  entertained  by  themselves, 
and  where  a special  scale  of  prices  is 
arranged  for  them. 

Mr.  Teagle’s  next  connection  was 
with  a Bristol  house,  for  which  he  trav- 
eled about  a year.  Meanwhile,  the 
young  man,  while  attending  faithfully 
to  his  employer’s  interests,  had  done 
some  deep  thinking  on  his  own  account. 
He  could  see  no  opening  of  promise  for 
a business  future  before  him.  He  knew 
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he  could  hold  his  own  with  those  about 
him,  and  work  ahead  as  rapidly  as  the 
conditions  that  surrounded  him  would 
allow,  but  the  conservatism  of  British 
business  methods  stood  strong  on  all 
sides,  and  courage  and  ability,  with- 
out heavy  capital  and  an  established 
name  to  back  them,  could  wage  but  an 
unequal  contest  against  it.  The  long 
established  houses  held  possession  of 
the  ground,  and  it  was  as  difficult  to 
become  a part  of  them  as  to  make  head- 
way against  them.  He  had  heard  much 
of  America  and  of  the  advantages  offered 
here  to  men  who  were  willing  to  work. 
The  conclusion  was  finally  reached  that 
he  would  cross  the  ocean  and  see  for 
himself,  even  though  he  should  decide 
not  to  remain.  When  his  employers 
heard  of  his  purpose  they  persuaded 
him  out  of  it  for  the  time,  but  the  idea 
had  gained  too  strong  a lodgment  in  his 
mind  to  be  removed.  The  result  was 
that  in  May,  1871,  he  set  sail  for  the 
new  world.  He  landed  in  Quebec,  and 
visited  Montreal  and  other  points  before 
coming  into  the  states,  in  order  to  learn 
which  of  the  two  countries  offered  the 
best  inducements.  The  only  man  he 
knew  in  the  United  States  was  John 
Alexander,  of  the  oil  firm  of  Alexander 
& Scofield  of  Cleveland.  He  crossed 
into  the  United  States  at  Detroit,  and 
from  thence  came  to  Cleveland,  in  which 
he  located,  and  which  has  since  been 
his  home. 

He  was  not  long  idle,  arriving  in 
Cleveland  on  Thursday  and  going  to 
work  on  the  Saturday  following.  The 
first  position  he  held  was  in  a grocery, 
near  the  market,  naturally  making  use 


of  the  business  he  had  so  thoroughly 
learned.  The  work  was  so  different 
from  the  same  line  in  England  that  he 
soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if 
something  better  did  not  present  itself, 
he  would  return  home.  At  this  juncture 
he  received  a proposition  from  Mr. 
Alexander  to  take  charge  of  the  firm’s 
office  at  the  oil  works,  which  were  then 
located  on  Central  Way,  near  Jefferson 
street,  a point  at  that  time  considered 
well  out  of  the  city.  He  accepted,  and 
thus  commenced  the  line  of  business  in 
which  he  has  since  remained,  and  in 
which  he  has  won  such  reputation  and 
success.  After  he  had  been  in  the  office 
a couple  of  months,  and  had  learned 
the  rudiment  of  the  oil  business,  he  was 
sent  west  to  sell  oil.  The  trade  was  not 
then  what  it  is  now.  The  Standard  Oil 
company  had  as  yet  paid  no  attention 
to  the  west,  confining  itself  to  the  ex- 
port trade.  The  dealers  in  the  west 
had  made  their  purchases  through  the 
brokers,  and  Mr.  Teagle  found  himself 
the  first,  or  at  least  one  of  the  first, 
representatives  of  the  refiners  sent 
directly  into  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try. The  start  for  his  first  trip  was 
made  in  October,  1871,  and  he  visited 
a half  dozen  states.  He  found  himself 
in  Chicago  two  or  three  days  after  the 
great  fire  and  discovered  that  every 
customer  on  whom  he  had  been  in- 
structed to  call  had  been  burned  out. 
Despite  that  discouragement,  his  sales 
were  large,  and  during  his  trip  ran  as 
high  as  one  thousand  barrels  in  a day. 
He  returned  home  in  November,  and 
the  venture  had  proved  such  a success 
that  new  plans  were  laid  out  for  the 
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future.  A trip  to  California  was  planned. 
But  the  sudden  surprises  that  have  ever 
been  a part  of  the  oil  business  received 
a marked  illustration  just  then  and  the 
trip  was  not  made. 

The  great  and  historic  South  Improve- 
ment company  scheme  had  come  into  be- 
ing, and  the  Standard  Oil  company  had 
commenced  the  wonderful  process  by 
which  one  and  many  more  were  added, 
and  still  left  only  one  It  was  moving 
on  the  outside  refiners  with  such  power 
and  influence  that  they  allowed  them- 
selves, one  after  another,  to  be 
swallowed  up.  The  history  of  that 
war  of  annexation  and  extermination 
has  been  many  times  written,  and 
need  not  be  followed  to  details  here. 
The  firm  of  Alexander  & Scofield  jvas 
one  of  the  dozen  or  fifteen  concerns 
bought  out  in  Cleveland,  and  one  of  the 
very  first  moved  upon  after  that  of 
Clark,  Payne  & Company  was  absorbed, 
and  the  nucleus  of  the  Standard  thus 
formed.  The  result  of  all  this,  so  far 
as  Mr.  Teagle  was  concerned,  was  to 
leave  him  out  of  an  occupation  just  at 
a time  when  he  had  given  promise  of 
such  success  therein.  Yet  he  was  not 
altogether  a loser.  He  had  learned  a 
business  at  a time  when  it  had  only 
commenced  to  grow  toward  a won- 
derful development  and  strength,  and 
his  keen  eye  had  seen  how  much  might 
be  accomplished  therein.  He  had  seen 
enough  and  learned  enough,  at  least,  to 
warrant  him  in  starting  in  business  for 
himself,  and  accordingly  the  firm  of 
Squire  & Teagle  came  into  being,  his 
partner  being  the  former  book-keeper 
of  the  firm  by  which  they  were  both 


employed.  The  partnership  was  limited 
to  the  buying  and  selling  of  oil.  In  1873 
an  interest  therein  was  transferred  to 
Mr.  W.  C.  Scofield,  the  former  partner 
of  Mr.  Alexander,  and  the  name  of  the 
firm  became  Scofield,  Squire  & Teagle. 
In  June  of  that  year  they  erected  works 
at  the  crossing  of  the  present  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  & Ohio  railroad  at  Will- 
son  avenue.  The  business  of  refining 
oil  was  commenced,  and  of  course  threw 
them  into  direct  and  immediate  compe- 
tition with  the  Standard.  In  1874  Mr. 
Squire  sold  his  interest,  and  Mr.  Daniel 
Shurmer  was  added  to  the  firm,  the 
name  becoming  what  it'  has  since  re- 
mained, Scofield,  Shurmer  & Teagle. 
The  works  have  been  enlarged  from 
time  to  time  as  the  business  increased. 
They  commenced  with  four  stills  and  a 
capacity  of  two  hundred  barrels  per  day, 
while  now  they  have  one  of  fully  one 
thousand  barrels  per  day ; and  in  ad- 
dition have  erected  paraffine  oil  works, 
and  naptha  and  gasoline  works.  They 
are  recognized  as  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  oil  concerns  of  the 
country,  ranking  in  size  next  to  the 
Standard,  and  being  one  of  the  chief 
and  most  determined  opponents  of  that 
great  corporation.  Their  business  ex- 
tends to  all  parts  of  this  country,  reach- 
ing Texas  and  California,  and  also  into 
Mexico,  Canada,  Germany  and  Eng- 
land. They  have  also  made  a name  for 
themselves  for  pluck,  courage  and  en- 
ergy that  is  not  surpassed  by  any  com- 
pany, in  any  line  of  business,  the  land 
over.  The  demonstration  of  these  qual- 
ities has  come  through  the  fight  the 
firm  has  relentlessly  carried  on  for  years 
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past  on  the  evil  of  railroad  discrimina- 
tion. No  mention  of  the  firm,  and  no 
account  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Teagle  could 
be  complete  without  reference  to  this 
phase  of  the  oil  question.  The  great 
and  steady  growth  of  their  business  came 
despite  the  fact  that  the  railroad 
companies  persistently  and  continually 
favored  the  Standard  Oil  company  with 
lower  freight  rates  than  were  given  to 
them,  or  to  other  independent  refiners. 
The  firm  saw  that  a battle  must  be  had 
with  the  roads,  not  only  to  obtain 
their  own  rights,  but  to  defend  those  of 
all  shippers,  whether  of  oil  or  other 
commodities,  who  were  not  a part  of 
monopoly.  Private  attempts  toward  the 
securing  of  justice  had  utterly  failed. 
The  firm  of  Scofield,  Shurmer  & Teagle 
went  into  this  matter  as  one  of  principle, 
as  they  saw  the  danger  that  lay  in  the 
drift  of  things,  They  made  the  fight 
alone,  and  with  help  from  no  one, 
although  the  sympathy  of  many  and  the 
good  will  of  the  public  went  with  them. 
They  stood  as  the  representative  of  no 
combination,  but  acted  on  their  own 
responsibility  and  supplied  their  own 
resources.  Their  remarkable  contest 
in  this  direction  was  commenced  in 
1883  by  a suit  against  the  Lake  Shore 
& Michigan  Southern  Railroad  com- 
pany, in  which  the  courts  were  asked  to 
restrain  that  organization  from  compell- 
ing the  petitioners  to  pay  more  for  the 
transportation  of  their  oil  than  was  paid 
by  the  Standard  Oil  company.  This 
brought  up  the  whole  question  of  railway 
rebates,  that  led  to  a long,  earnest  and 
plucky  fight,  in  which  all  the  power  and 
influence  of  that  great  oil  monopoly  and 


of  the  railroad  companies  were  allied 
against  this  firm.  But  they  fought  from 
court  to  court,  held  every  point  they 
gained,  and  were  finally  justified  and 
given  a victory  in  a decision  from  the 
supreme  court  of  Ohio,  in  which  the 
restraining  injunction  asked  for  was 
granted  and  made  perpetual.  The  firm 
has  won  commendation  from  the  press 
and  public  of  the  country  everywhere, 
as  its  fight  was  not  for  itself  alone,  but 
involved  the  right  of  all  to  do  business 
without  the  oppression  of  monopoly  or 
the  unjust  favoritism  of  rich  and  mighty 
railroad  corporations. 

Mr.  Teagle  is  the  active  business  man 
of  the  firm,  Mr.  Scofield’s  attention 
being  mainly  given  to  other  large  in- 
vestments in  which  he  is  interested,  and 
Mr.  Shurmer  having  charge  of  the 
works.  He  has  charge  of  the  market- 
ing of  all  the  oil,  which  is  no  small 
labor  in  these  days  of  sharp  competi- 
tion and  close  prices.  He  is  well  fitted 
by  nature  and  experience  for  this  work. 
His  original  training  as  a salesman  gave 
him  a fine  foundation  upon  which  to 
start,  while  his  knowledge  of  men  is  ex- 
tensive. He  is  endowed  with  great  in- 
dustry, and  can  do  a large  amount  of 
work  in  a given  time.  He  has  fine  ex- 
ecutive abilities  and  a good  judgment 
in  discerning  the  needs  and  conditions 
of  the  trade.  He  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  strong  oil  men  of  the  country, 
and,  being  yet  young,  his  friends  feel 
that  what  he  has  already  done  is  only  a 
promise  of  what  he  shall  do  in  the 
future.  Genial  in  disposition,  pleasant 
in  manner,  and  with  a heart  ready  to 
respond  to  any  demand  of  charity  or 
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distress,  he  is  liked  by  all  who  know 
him  and  is  popular  everywhere.  He 
has  been  a busy  man  since  coming  to 
Cleveland,  and  has  been  active  in  busi- 
ness enterprises  other  than  those  named, 
and  is  now  the  president  of  the  Cleve- 


land Refining  company.  Mr.  Teagle 
was  married  on  June  6,  1877,  to  Miss 
Belle  Clark,  daughter  of  M.  B.  Clark  of 
Cleveland,  of  the  firm  of  Gardner  & 
Clark. 

J.  H.  Kennedy. 


H.  H.  HOFMAN,  M.  D. 


The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in 
Roetha,  a town  of  about  fifteen  thous- 
and inhabitants  near  Leipsic,  Germany, 
on  December  21,  1821,  his  father  being 
a physician  of  that  town.  When  he 
was  about  fourteen  years  old,  his  father 
died  and  left  a large  family  in  very 
moderate  cicumstances.  Of  this  family 
six  were  sons,  all  of  whom  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  their  father  and  became 
physicians. 

Herman,  the  fourth  of  the  sons,  after 
completing  his  common  school  educa- 
tion, entered  the  Gymnasium  of  St. 
Thomas  (corresponding  here  to  a liter- 
ary college).  After  finishing  here,  he 
received  his  medical  education  at  the 
University  of  Leipsic,  and  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1849. 

Although  he  had  seen  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  homeopathy  in 
Leipsic,  he  was  not  convinced  as  to  its 
truth.  After  coming  to  Pittsburgh  he 
was  induced  to  investigate  homeopathy 
by  Dr.  Richhelm,  the  first  homeopathic 


physician  west  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains.  The  success  of  this  school 
of  practice  in  the  treatment  of  cholera 
in  1849  finally  convinced  him  and  he 
became  a firm  adherent  to  it. 

Appreciating  the  need  of  a homeo- 
pathic hospital,  he  with  Dr.  M.  Cot6, 
now  deceased,  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Burgher,  in 
1866  purchased  a building  and  soon 
after  the  Homeopathic  Hospital  of 
Pittsburgh  was  incorporated.  This  old 
building  was  torn  down  some  years  ago 
to  make  room  for  a new  hospital,  the 
finest  institution  of  its  class  in  the 
city.  He  has  not  for  some  time  been 
actively  engaged  in  hospital  work,  but 
holds  the  honorary  position  of  consult- 
ing obstetrician. 

He  was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Homeopathic  Medical  Society 
of  Allegheney  county  and  of  the 
Homeopathic  Medical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Although  in  continuous  prac- 
tice for  almost  forty  years,  he  still  takes 
a tolerably  active  part  in  his  profession. 
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Until  recent  years,  influenced  by  the 
researches  of  the  New  England  geneol- 
ogical  society,  but  few  American  fami- 
lies sought  to  trace  their  ancestry  be- 
yond the  Pilgrims  and  Mayflower.  Yet 
there  is  scarcely  a parish  in  England 
that  was  not  represented  in  the  great 
enterprise  of  colonization  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

Plymouth,  England,  was  preeminently 
the  rendezvous  of  adventurers  attempt- 
ing new  discoveries.  From  its  harbor 
Stukleigh  sailed  for  Florida  ; Sir  Rich- 
ard Grenville  and  John  Smith  for  Vir- 
ginia ; Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  for  New- 
foundland, and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  for 
Guiana  ; a little  later,  1620,  the  May- 
flower to  the  wide  western  sea,  to  seek 
liberty  of  conscience  in  a new  and  un- 
known world,  and  to  found,  in  memories 
of  parting  kindnesses  in  the  old  town,  a 
new  Plymouth  on  the  American  conti- 
nent. 

On  the  occasion  of  a visit  to  that 
venerable  historical  English  town,  in 
1885,  the  writer  was  surprised  and  de- 
lighted to  find  that  the  records  and 
legends  of  that  event  were  as  familiar  to 
that  town  and  as  fresh  in  their  historical 
recollections  as  the  landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims on  our  own  Plymouth  rock  are  to 
us. 

Many  persons  in  old  Plymouth  and 
other  English  towns  may  be  met  with 
who  will  relate  with  pride  their  relation- 


ship to  some  family  from  whose  hearth- 
stone went  forth  a Mayflower  pilgrim  or 
an  early  colonist  of  Boston  in  1630. 

The  Rouse  family  traces  its  lineage 
back  to  Sir  Robert  LeRous,  knight 
baronet  under  Edward  the  Black  Prince. 
Sir  Anthony  Rouse,  the  seventh  in  de- 
scent from  Sir  Robert,  was  the  father  of 
Francis  Rouse,  the  speaker  of  the  “ Lit- 
tle Parliament  ” under  Cromwell,  in 
1653.  The  subject  of  our  sketch  was 
the  son  of  Joseph  Rouse,  who  was  the 
second  son  of  Benjamin  Rouse.  Ben- 
jamin Rouse,  sr.,  the  grandfather  of 
Benjamin  Rouse,  was  a grandson  of  the 
Francis  Rouse  above  mentioned. 

Benjamin  Rouse  was  born  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  March  23,  1795.  Los- 
ing both  his  parents  when  but  six  years 
of  age,  he  found  a home  first  with  an 
aunt  and  afterwards  with  his  maternal 
grandmother.  Deprived  in  a measure 
of  early  educational  advantages,  he 
compensated  for  this  in  natural  ability 
and  great  determination.  When  but  a 
youth  of  seventeen  we  find  him  serving 
in  the  war  of  1812,  at  the  close  of  which 
he  became  a building  contractor  in 
association  with  Peter  Osgood.  Soon 
after,  August  12,  1821,  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Rebecca  Elliott  Cromwell,  and 
three  years  later  he  removed  to  New 
York  City,  there  becoming  a successful 
builder. 

It  was  while  thus  engaged  that  cir- 
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cumstances  occurred  which  radically 
changed  his  plans  for  the  future.  Al- 
though possessing  all  of  the  elements  of 
a successful  business  man,  he  was  not 
one  of  those  who  gave  his  entire  time 
and  attention  up  to  the  mere  accumula- 
tion of  money,  but,  with  the  true  spirit 
of  Christianity,  became  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  establishment  of  Sunday- 
schools  among  the  neglected  masses  of 
the  great  metropolis.  So  successful  was 
he  in  this  that  he  drew  the  attention  of 
the  American  Sunday-school  Union, 
which  organization  asked  him  to  become 
its  agent  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  with  a 
commission  to  open  a depository  and 
organize  Sunday-schools  on  the  Western 
Reserve.  With  him  duty  was  para- 
mount, and  he  accepted,  selling  his 
property  at  a sacrifice  and  at  once  set- 
ting out  for  the  then  almost  unbroken 
western  wilderness. 

Cleveland,  at  the  time  he  reached  it, 
October  17,  1830,  was  a mere  village  of 
one  thousand  and  seventy-five  inhabit- 
ants, with  little  promise  of  becoming  the 
great  manufacturing  center  it  now  is. 
But  the  faith  of  the  builder-evangelist 
was  unbounded,  and  his  works  were 
abundant  from  the  very  start.  As  the 
result  of  his  years  of  lowly  but  devoted 
service  he  was  the  means  of  organizing 
a tract  society,  a Seaman’s  Friend  soci- 
ety, and  over  two  hundred  Sunday- 
schools.  He  was  active  in  organizing 
the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Cleveland, 
in  1833,  and  for  nearly  forty  years  was 
a leading  member  and  deacon  of  this 
church.  In  1852  he  erected  the  stone 
block  at  the  corner  of  the  Public  Square 


in  Cleveland,  which  bears  his  name. 
He  died  July  5,  1871. 

Deacon  Rouse  used  to  relate  a per- 
sonal anecdote,  which  illustrates  the 
strength  and  firmness  of  his  religious 
faith  and  force  of  will  in  the  line  of  duty, 
as  he  conceived  it, even  under  discourage- 
ment and  great  temptations.  We  give, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  his  own  vivid  re- 
cital : 

Shortly  after  coming  to  Cleveland,  I had  just  set- 
tled my  little  family  in  a house.  I bought  a horse 
and  buggy,  and,  one  fine  summer  morning,  I took  a 
quantity  of  Sunday-school  books  and  tracts  and 
started  for  Lorain  county  to  organize  Sunday- 
schools.  I had  crossed  the  Cuyahoga,  and  was 
well  on  my  way  to  Rocky  River,  when,  suddenly, 
just  as  though  some  one  spoke  to  me,  I seemed  to 
hear,  said:  “Well,  Benjamin  Rouse,  you  are  a 

pretty  fellow.  You,  a strong  man  in  the  prime  of  life, 
with  a fine  young  family,  giving  up  a great  business  in 
New  York,  selling  your  property  for  little  or  nothing, 
and  coming  into  this  wilderness  with  a horse  and 
buggy  peddling  tracts  and  Sunday-school  books  in 
the  woods.  A pretty  fellow,  indeed,  Benjamin 
Rouse  !”  Quick  as  thought  I stopped  my  horse, 
and,  turning  round,  as  if  someone  was  there,  I said 
aloud:  “Satan,  begone!  Didn’t  Rebecca  and  I 

pray  about  this  all  one  night?  and  didn’t  the  Lord 
tell  us  to  come  here  ? and  arn’t  I here  because  God 
sent  me  ? Yes,  He  did  send  me,  and  I shall  hold 
on  in  my  work  and  trust  him  to  the  end  ; and  now 
begone,  you  tempter.”  Then  the  fierce  trial  passed 
forever,  and  I went  on  my  way  rejoicing.  I founded 
several  Sunday-schools  in  the  younger  settlements  ; 
returned  to  Cleveland,  and  a few  days  after  the 
Lord  opened  to  me  an  opportunity  to  buy  my  corner 
lot  on  the  Public  Square  and  Superior  street  for 
twelve  hundred  dollars,  and  I see  the  Lord’s  hand 
in  ordering  my  whole  life. 

Deacon  Rouse  was  a man  richly  en- 
dowed for  the  work  to  which  he  devoted 
his  life.  As  may  be  inferred,  he  was 
kind-hearted,  generous,  devoted,  enthu- 
siastic. His  mind  was  quick  and  vigor- 
ous in  its  action,  and  his  powers  of 
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organization  and  execution  were  re- 
markably strong.  Not  only  was  he  en- 
thusiastic himself,  but  he  had  that  rare 
faculty  of  imparting  his  zeal  to  others 
so  essential  to  success.  His  most  en- 
during monument  is  the  good  he  did  for 
others.  Who  can  measure  the  far- 
reaching  results  of  such  a life  ? 

A sketch  of  the  life  of  Benjamin 
Rouse  would  be  incomplete  without 
reference  to  his  estimable  wife,  whose 
intellectual  and  spiritual  gifts  so  greatly 
enlarged  her  usefulness  and  brought 
success  to  her  husband’s  efforts.  Born 
in  affluence,  in  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
October  30,  1799,  Mrs.  Rouse  had 
added  to  a liberal  education  the  refin- 
ing influence  of  extensive  travel.  Added 
to  this  was  a thorough  devotion  to  evan- 
gelistic work,  which  led  to  her  cheerful 
abandonment  of  the  comforts  of  her 
eastern  home  for  the  trying  life  of  the 
early  settlers.  Her  first  work  upon 
coming  to  Cleveland  was  to  make  a 
personal  visitation  into  every  house  in 
the  village  ; and  with  such  success  were 
her  faithful  efforts  crowned  that  a thriv- 
ing church  was  soon  organized,  she, 
with  her  husband,  being  one  of  the 
seventeen  original  members  of  the  First 
Baptist  society.  In  the  wider  realm  of 
philanthropy  her  influence  as  a leading 
spirit  was  everywhere  fek.  She  was 
president  of  the  Martha  Washington 


society  of  1842,  out  of  which  grew  the 
Protestant  Orphan  asylum,  of  which 
she  was  for  years  the  president.  She 
was  also  president  of  the  Soldiers’  Aid 
Society  of  Cleveland,  formed  April  18, 
1861,  the  first  society  of  the  kind  or- 
ganized in  the  country.  To  the  work 
of  this  noble  organization  Mrs.  Rouse 
gave  five  of  the  best  years  of  her  life, 
being  instrumental  in  collecting  and  dis- 
tributing over  two  million  dollars  worth 
of  hospital  supplies. 

Mrs.  Rouse  is  still  living  (1886),  a 
sweet-spirited  old  lady  of  eighty-seven, 
deeply  beloved  by  her  family  and  widely 
revered  by  the  hosts  of  suffering  and 
neglected  ones  for  whom  she  did  so 
much.  The  full  results  of  her  life  of 
kindly  ministry  only  eternity  can  reveal. 

The  following  tribute  to  Mrs.  Rouse 
was  recorded  some  years  since  by  the 
author  of  4 Men  and  Events  of  Half  a 
Century  ’ : 

A hundred  years  hence,  when  the  census  shall 
credit  the  beautiful  city  with  a million  of  people,  the 
ladies  of  Cleveland  will  celebrate  the  virtues  and 
heroic  devotion  of  the  noble  man  and  woman  whose 
names  are  embalmed  in  the  historic  record  of  the 
great  sanitary  fair  of  the  civil  war,  and  wonder  that 
their  ancestors  could  have  done  such  mighty  works  ; 
and  the  antiquarian  will  search  among  the  moss- 
covered  tombstones  of  Lakeview,  Woodland  and 
Riverside  for  the  names  now  familiar  to  us,  and  find 
his  reward  in  reverent  delight  if,  happily,  he  shall  be 
enabled  to  decipher  and  slowly  spell  out  the  name 
of  Mother  Rouse. 

Wilson  M.  Day. 
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EDWIN  COOLIDGE  ROUSE. 


Among  the  leading  business  spirits  of 
Cleveland  during  the  years  just  preced- 
ing and  following  the  declaration  of 
war  in  i860,  none  were  more  favorably 
known  than  Edwin  Coolidge  Rouse. 
Though  born  in  New  York  City  (August 
12,  1827),  he  came  to  Cleveland  when 
but  three  years  of  age,  with  his  parents, 
Benjamin  and  Rebecca  C.  Rouse,  and 
may  thus  be  said  to  have  been  a life- 
long resident  here.  He  received  his 
education  in  Cleveland  schools  ; com- 
menced his  business  career  in  that  city; 
was  thoroughly  identified  with  Cleve- 
land’s commercial  and  social  progress, 
and,  after  fifty  years  of  busy  and  useful 
life,  died  February  1,  1877,  lamented  by 
hosts  of  Cleveland’s  leading  and  most 
influentai  citizens. 

Mr.Rouse  commenced  his  businesslife 
as  a member  of  the  wholesale  dry  goods 
firm  of  Clark,  Morgan  & Co.,  and  soon 
after  as  a member  of  the  firm  of  Rouse, 
Post  & Company.  It  was  not,  however, 
in  these  enterprises  that  he  was  destined 
to  achieve  his  greatest  success.  Both 
of  the  above  firms  being  dissolved  in 
1856,  he  soon  after  entered  the  insur- 
ance business,  associating  himself  with 
John  G.  Jennings.  For  a brief  period, 
from  1862  to  1865,  his  pursuit  of  the  in- 
surance business  was  uninterrupted,  but 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  up  to  the  time 
of  his  demise,  was  absorbed  in  this  vo- 
cation. The  interruptions  referred  to 


were  a term  of  service  as  assistant  treas- 
urer of  Cuyahoga  county,  under  H.  S. 
Whittlesey,  esq.,  and  a few  months  of 
military  service  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1864,  when  as  captain  of  com- 
pany F,  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Ohio 
National  Guard  he  was  in  command  of 
Fort  Totten,  one  of  the  defenses  of 
Washington. 

His  next  connection  with  underwriting 
was  in  1865,  when,  upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Sun  Insurance  company  of 
Cleveland,  he  became  its  secretary  and 
treasurer,  afterwards,  in  the  spring  of 
1875,  being  elected  president  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Stillman 
Witt.  Besides  his  connection  with  the 
Sun  Insurance  company,  Mr.  Rouse  was 
Ohio  manager  for  several  years  of  the 
business  of  the  Continental  Insurance 
company  of  New  York.  For  five  years  he 
was  president  of  the  Cleveland  Board  ol 
Underwriters,  and  he  was  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Un- 
derwriters, of  whose  executive  commit- 
tee he  was  a member  from  its  organiza- 
tion until  his  death.  He  was  also  the 
first  president  of  the  American  District 
Telegraph  company.  In  these  various 
positions  of  trust  and  influence  he  was 
ever  on  the  alert  to  establish  underwrit 
ing  upon  a substantial,  honorable,  and- 
profitable  basis ; and  to  his  wise 
counsels  and  unswerving  devotion  to 
principle  is  due,  in  great  measure,  the 
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present  high  standing  of  this  important 
branch  of  business.  Above  all,  and 
overshadowing  all,  was  his  generous, 
sympathetic  .nature,  which  always  put 
the  best  interpretation  possible  upon 
the  actions  of  others,  and  which  en- 
deared him  to  all  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact. 

Mr.  Rouse  was  peculiarly  fortunate 
in  the  choice  of  a companion  for  life. 
Mary  Miller,  to  whom  he  was  married 
in  Cleveland,  August  12,  1830,  was  a 
woman  of  more  than  ordinary  gifts  of 
mind  and  heart.  Her  father,  Joseph  K. 
Miller,  was  born  January  25,  1802,  and 
was  brought  by  his  parents,  William  and 
Hannah  Miller,  from  Maryland  to 
Ohio  in  his  early  boyhood.  He  was 
married  February  14,  1826,  to  Mar- 
garet Spangler,  daughter  of  Michael 
and  Elizabeth  Spangler,  who  was  born 
January  18,  1809.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  thirty-six.  Margaret  Spangler  Miller 
still  survives,  a most  estimable  old  lady 
of  seventy-seven,  her  closing  days  gilded 
by  the  reflection  of  a life  of  singularly 
touching  and  helpful  charities.  Her 
daughter,  Mary  Miller  Rouse,  died  Janu- 
ary 13, 1884.  She  was  a woman  of  fine  sen 
sibilities  and  rare  taste,  both  in  art  and 
music.  Indeed,  her  tastes  and  those  of 
her  husband  were  well-nigh  identical, 
especially  in  musical  gifts,  which  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  they  consecrated  to 
the  choir  service  of  their  church,  the 
First  Baptist. 

HENRY  CLAY  ROUSE. 

One  son  of  Edwin  Coolidge  Rouse  is 
now  living.  He  was  born  in  Cleveland, 
March  15,  1853.  To  an  academic 


education  was  added  the  finish  and  self- 
poise of  foreign  travel,  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  he  entered  his  father’s  office. 
By  reason  of  the  thorough  training  there 
obtained,  he  was  able  to  assume  with 
ease,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  the 
entire  business  of  his  father,  upon  the 
latter’s  death  in  1877.  His  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  office  was  most 
successful,  but  his  superior  powers  of 
broader  organization  and  execution,  five 
years  later,  led  to  his  giving  up  an 
active  interest  in  underwriting,  though 
he  still  continues  to  represent  the  Con- 
tinental Insurance  company  in  Cleve- 
land as  the  senior  partner  of  the  insur- 
ance firm  of  Rouse  & Bedell. 

A record  of  Henry  C.  Rouse’s  busi- 
ness achievements  during  the  past  five 
years  speaks  volumes  for  his  ability  as  a 
financier  and  man  of  affairs.  Cleve- 
land’s first  large  apartment  house  “The 
Lincoln,”  was  the  work  of  his  brain.  It 
is  operated  by  the  Lincoln  Apartment 
House  company,  of  which  he  is  vice- 
president.  Perhaps  the  most  trying  test 
of  his  financiering  capabilities  was  in 
connection  with  the  affairs  of  the  Joel 
Hayden  Brass  company,  an  entensive 
but  nearly  bankrupt  concern  located  at 
Lorain,  Ohio.  As  vice-president  of 
this  corporation,  in  the  face  of  ap- 
parent insurmountable  obstacles,  he 
succeeded  in  placing  it  upon  a sound 
financial  basis.  The  ability  thus  dis- 
played soon  after,  in  1884,  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  the  Hayden  company, 
operating  large  brass  works  at  Hayden- 
ville,  Massachusetts;  and  out  of  this 
connection  grew,  through  purchase  and 
consolidation,  the  United  Brass  Com- 
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pany  of  New  York,  recognized  as  the 
largest  brass  manufacturing  corporation 
in  the  world.  Of  this  company  Mr. 
Rouse  was  the  organizer  and  the  lead- 
ing spirit,  he  being  its  president.  Other 
important  positions  at  present  held  by 
him  are  as  follows  : Treasurer  of  the 

Lorain  Manufacturing  company  of  Lo- 
rain, Ohio ; secretary  of  the  Britton 
Iron  and  Steel  company  of  Cleveland, 
and  a director  and  trustee  in  various 
Ohio  corporations.  He  is  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  Consolidated  Stock  and  Pe- 
troleum Exchange  of  New  York. 

Having,  by  travel  in  every  state  and 
territory  in  the  Union,  and  of  the  British 
possessions  in  America,  enjoyed  unusual 
opportunities  for  the  study  of  railroad 
interests,  Mr.  Rouse  has  also  become  a 
railroad  expert,  not  merely  in  theory 
but  in  practice  as  well.  In  1885  he 
became  a member  of  a syndicate  formed 
to  construct  the  Chicago,  Wisconsin  & 
Minnesota  railway,  an  extension  of  the 
Wisconsin  Central  system  from  Milwau- 
kee to  Chicago. 

When  we  say  that  Mr.  Rouse  is  still 
on  the  ascending  scale  of  life,  that  he 
effected  one  of  the  most  important  trade 
combinations  in  this  country  before  he 


was  thirty,  that  he  has  been  the 
youngest  man  in  all  the  varied  enter- 
prises which  he  has  directed,  that  he 
was  the  youngest  insurance  manager  in 
the  country,  that  he  is  the  youngest 
officer  of  the  corporations  of  which  he 
is  president,  and  that  he  is  the  youngest 
manufacturer  of  brass  goods  in  the  coun- 
try, though  representing  the  largest  in- 
terests in  that  great  industry,  no  higher 
enconium  as  to  his  business  abilities 
could  be  uttered. 

Speaking  of  the  characteristics  of 
Henry  C.  Rouse,  it  may  be  said,  with 
perfect  fairness,  that  he  is  a gentleman 
of  most  agreeable  address,  of  decided 
personal  magnetism,  and  of  the  varied 
accomplishments  of  the  thoroughly 
trained  man  of  the  world.  Having  a 
very  wide  acquaintance,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  he  occupies  a place  of 
high  social  distinction.  An  attendant 
at  the  First  Baptist  church,  of  which  he 
is  a trustee,  his  leanings  are  toward  the 
Anglican  church.  The  broadness  of 
his  views  may  be  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  he  has  taken  active  interest  in  the 
American  Church  congress  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Christian  unity  and  church 
extension. 


W.  M.  Day. 
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The  subject  of  this  sketch,  Mortimer 
Melville  Jackson,  son  of  Jeremiah  and 
Martha  Keyes  Jackson,  both  of  Puritan 
stock,  was  born  in  Rensselaerville,  Al- 
bany county,  New  York.  His  father 
was  a prominent  farmer  and  a man  of 
intelligence,  probity  and  influence.  Mor- 
timer, in  his  earlier  years,  attended  the 
district  schools  of  his  native  town,  con- 
tinuing in  them  until  a short  time  sub- 
sequent to  the  death  of  his  father,  when 
he  was  placed  in  the  boarding-school  of 
Lindley  Murray  Moore,  in  Flushing, 
Long  Island.  Afterward,  he  entered  the 
collegiate  school  of  Borland  and  For- 
rest, in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he 
remained  for  several  years,  and,  on  the 
completion  of  his  term  of  study,  was 
awarded  a prize  for  being  the  best  Eng- 
lish scholar  in  that  institution. 

The  young  man  now  entered  a count- 
ing house  in  New  York  and  became  an 
active  member  of  the  Mercantile  Library 
association,  of  which  he  was  chosen 
first  a director  and  afterwards  vice-pres- 
ident. It  was  mainly  through  his  efforts 
as  chairman  of  the  lecture  committee, 
that  the  brilliant  “ Associate  Course  ” of 
lectures  was  gratuitously  delivered  be- 
fore the  association  in  Clinton  Hall, 
by  Chancellor  Kent  and  other  distin- 
guished Americans,  noted  for  their 
literary  attainments  While  in  that 
counting-house,  Mr.  Jackson,  preferring 
the  profession  of  law  to  commercial 


pursuits,  resolved  to  begin  at  once  a 
course  of  study  having  that  end 
in  view ; he  therefore  entered  the  law 
office  of  David  Graham,  an  eminent 
lawyer  and  advocate  of  that  period, 
with  whom  he  completed  his  prepara- 
tory studies  and  from  whom  he  received 
the  highest  testimonials. 

In  1834,  Mr.  Jackson  was  a delegate 
from  the  City  of  New  York  to  the 
Young  Men’s  State  Whig  convention 
held  in  Syracuse,  at  which  William  H. 
Seward  was  first  nominated  for  gov- 
ernor. He  took  a prominent  part  in 
the  proceedings  and  was  the  author  of 
the  address  adopted  by  the  convention 
to  the  people  of  the  state  on  the  politi- 
cal issues,  state  and  national,  involved 
in  the  contest.  At  that  period,  the  strife 
in  New  York  between  the  Whig  and 
Democratic  parties  engrossed  a large 
share  of  public  attention,  and  enlisted 
on  one  side  or  the  other  almost  every 
American  citizen  of  that  commonwealth. 
The  young  men  of  the  city — especially 
the  merchants’  clerks — who  generally 
supported  the  Whig  party,  were,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  part  which  they  took  in 
politics,  objects  of  denunciation  from 
their  political  opponents.  In  an  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  Jackson  at  a public 
meeting  of  the  Whig  young  men,  held  in 
Masonic  hall,  in  which  he  vindicated 
the  right  and  enforced  the  duty  of  every 
American  citizen  to  participate  in  the 
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politics  of  his  country,  he  paid  a well- 
merited  and  eloquent  tribute  to  the 
merchants’  clerks. 

“Who,”  he  asked,  “are  the  merchants’ 
clerks  of  New  York?  They  sprang, 
most  of  them,  from  the  honest  yeomanry 
of  the  country  ; in  their  childhood,  un- 
der the  parental  roof,  they  were  taught 
by  their  mothers  the  sacred  lessons  of 
the  Bible — by  their  fathers  were  in- 
structed in  the  principles  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  They  are  those 
who,  animated  by  that  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, so  laudable  in  the  young  and 
so  characteristic  of  ardent  and  generous 
minds,  have  left  the  endearing  scenes 
of  home  and  of  kindred,  and  all  the  de- 
lightful associations  connected  with  the 
village  church  and  the  neighboring 
school — the  hills  and  the  dales,  the 
fields,  and  groves,  and  streams,  which 
bound  them  and  still  bind  them,  to  their 
birth-place,  to  seek  in  this  crowded  mart 
whatever  of  fame  or  fortune  may  be  the 
rewards  of  industry,  intelligence  and 
honor.  They  are  those  whose  brothers, 
many  of  them,  as  well  as  other  connec- 
tions near  and  dear,  are  dispersed,  per- 
haps, throughout  the  Union,  engaged  in 
various  vocations — some  in  mechanical, 
some  in  commercial,  some  in  agricultural; 
—all  stimulated  by  the  cheering  hope 
of  being  able  by  a course  of  honorable 
and  persevering  exertion,  to  crown 
‘ A youth  of  labor  with  an  age  of  ease.  ’ 

Can  men  thus  reared  and  thus  con- 
ected,  identified  by  consanguinity  with 
the  various  classes  of  society,  and  by 
association  with  the  diversified  interest 
of  our  country — can  such  men  be  recre- 
ant to  the  principles  of  their  ancestors, 


or  forget  the  allegiance  which  they  owe 
to  their  native  land  ? Never,  never  !”* 

This  passage,  from  Mr.  Jackson’s  ad- 
dress, is  equally  applicable  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  truthfully  and  forcibly 
describes  the  origin  and  character  of 
the  men  who  have  so  largely  contributed 
to  build  up  and  extend  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  New  York,  to  develop  her 
various  industries,  to  found  her  noble 
charities,  and  to  make  her  what  she 
now  is — the  first  city  of  the  new  world. 

In  June,  1838,  Mr.  Jackson  married, 
in  New  York,  Miss  Catharine  Garr, 
daughter  of  Andrew  S.  Garr,  a distin- 
guished lawyer  of  that  city. 

At  that  period  the  great  Northwest, 
whose  soil  had  been  consecrated  to 
freedom  by  the  celebrated  ordinance  of 
1787,  was  attracting  thither  not  only 
the  hardy  emigrant  from  the  old  world, 
but  the  young,  the  vigorous,  the  enter- 
prising and  the  educated  from  the  older 
states  of  the  American  Union.  Wis- 
consin, then  recently  organized  as  a 
Territory  of  the  United  States,  was 
rapidly  rising  in  importance,  and  Mr. 
Jackson  determined  to  make  it  his 
future  home.  In  November,  1838,  ac- 
companied by  his  wife,  he  removed  to 
Milwaukee,  and,  in  the  spring  follow- 
ing, took  up  his  residence  permanently 
at  Mineral  Point,  in  Iowa  county,  where 
he  soon  acquired  a good  practice  and 
became  prominent  at  the  bar.  At  the 
time  last  mentioned,  he  attended  the 
circuit  courts,  held  at  Mineral  Point 
and  Green  Bay — the  former  presided 
over  by  Charles  Dunn,  chief  justice  of 

* Morning  Courier  and  New  York  Enquirer , Oc- 
tober 27,  1834. 
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the  territory,  and  the  latter,  for  the  first 
time,  by  Andrew  G.  Miller,  afterward 
and  for  many  years  judge  of  the  United 
States  district  court  in  Wisconsin.  At 
this  term  before  Judge  Miller,  one  Louis 
Du  Charme,  indicted  for  murder,  com- 
mitted in  the  Stockbridge  settlement, 
was  tried.  The  prisoner  was  prosecuted 
in  an  able  manner  by  Moses  M.  Strong 
and  Horatio  N.  Wells,  and  defended 
with  acknowledged  ability  by  Mr  Jack- 
son,  in  connection  with  Henry  S.  Baird 
and  Ex- Governor  Horner.  The  trial 
excited  great  public  interest.  Du 
Charme  was  acquitted. 

After  visiting  various  portions  of  the 
territory  and  making  himself  acquainted 
with  its  wants  and  resources,  Mr.  Jack- 
son  wrote  a series  of  articles  descriptive 
of  the  country,  over  the  signature  of 
“ Wisconsin,”  conveying  much  useful 
information.  They  called  the  attention 
of  the  intending  emigrants  to  the  west, 
as  well  as  of  others,  to  the  great  natural 
advantages  possessed  by  Wisconsin,  and 
predicted  its  rapid  growth  and  future 
greatness  These  articles  were  exten- 
sively copied. 

As  a Whig  of  the  anti-slavery  school, 
Mr.  Jackson  identified  himself  at  an 
early  period  with  that  party — then  in 
the  minority  in  the  Territory.  He  was, 
so  long  as  that  party  existed,  every- 
where recognized  in  Wisconsin  as  one 
of  its  leading  members  and  most  effec- 
tive public  speakers.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Territorial  convention  held  in 
Madison,  soon  after  the  election  of  Har- 
rison to  the  Presidency,  when  the  Whig 
party  was  first  organized  in  the  terri- 
tory, and  was  chairman  of  the  commit- 


tee which  prepared  and  reported  the  res- 
olutions embodying  the  platform  of  that 
political  organization.  He  took  early 
ground,  in  connection  with  other  states- 
men of  the  west,  in  opposition  to  the 
extension  of  slavery  into  the  Territories 
of  the  United  States. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  September,  1841, 
Henry  Dodge  was  removed  from  the 
office  of  governor  of  Wisconsin  Territory 
and  James  Duane  Doty  appointed  in 
his  place,  by  John  Tyler,  President  of 
the  United  States.  Governor  Doty,  on 
the  twenty-sixth  day  of  January,  1842, 
tendered  to  Mr.  Jackson  the  office  of 
attorney-general  of  the  Territory,  which 
he  accepted  and  immediately  entered 
upon  the  discharge  of  its  duties.  He 
continued  in  office  nearly  five  years, 
when  he  tendered  his  resignation  to 
Governor  Nathaniel  P.  Tallmadge,  who 
was  Governor  Doty’s  successor,  and 
who  held  his  office  under  a national  ad- 
ministration to  which  Mr.  Jackson  was 
politically  opposed.  During  his  term 
as  attorney-general  he  “conducted  many 
causes  of  great  importance  and  public 
interest  in  a highly  satisfactory  and  suc- 
cessful manner.*  Among  these  was 
that  of  “ Doughty  vs.  The  Territory ,” 
involving  the  question  of  the  liability 
of  the  territory  to  be  sued — the  attorney 
general  taking  the  ground  that  no  action 
would  lie  against  the  Territory,  in  which 
position  he  was  sustained  by  the  court; — 
also,  that  of  the  “ People  vs.  The  Bank  of 
Wisconsin ,”  in  which  he  procured  the 
forfeiture  of  its  charter,  the  original 
bill  of  complaint  having  been  filed  by 

* ' Finney’s  Wisconsin  Reports,’  Vol.  III.,  p. 
616. 
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his  predecessor  in  office  One  of  the 
criminal  prosecutions  with  which  his 
name  is  identified  while  attorney-gen- 
eral, is  that  of  “ The  United  States  vs. 
Wliliam  Caffee .”  Caffee  had  been  in- 
dicted in  the  circuit  court  of  Iowa 
county  for  murder.  The  trial  was  one 
of  the  noted  ones  in  the  west.  It  at- 
tracted much  attention  at  home  and 
abroad.  Caffee  was  ably  defended  by 
Moses  M.  Strong  and  Lorenzo  Bevins, 
and  was  prosecuted  with  marked  ability, 
such,  indeed,  as  to  give  the  attorney- 
general  deserved  celebrity. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  popular 
education,  and  heartily  supported  all 
feasible  measures  for  its  advancement. 
At  an  educational  convention  held  in 
Madison,  in  1846,  a committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  a plan  for  the  im- 
provement of  common  school  education 
to  be  submitted  to  the  legislature. 
This  committee  consisted  of  Mortimer 
M.  Jackson,  chairman,  Lewis  H.  Loss, 
Levi  Hubbell,  M.  Frank,  Caleb  Cros- 
well,  C.  M.  Baker  and  H.  M.  Billings. 
They  reported  to  the  legislature,  among 
other  things,  that  they  deemed  it  of  the 
highest  importance,  before  any  system 
of  common  school  education  should  be 
permanently  established  in  Wisconsin, 
that  the  evils  and  deficiencies  of  the 
existing  system  should  be  fully  under- 
stood, and  the  state  and  condition 
of  common  schools  in  the  different 
counties  of  the  Territory  thoroughly 
ascertained,  in  order  that  the  most 
effective  remedies  might  be  applied  and 
that  a system  might  be  adopted,  suited 
to  the  entire  wants  of  the  varied  popula- 


tion of  the  extended  Territory.  They 
also  recommended  the  appointment  of 
an  agent  to  visit  the  district  schools,  to 
collect  statistics  on  the  subject,  organ- 
ize educational  associations  in  the 
several  counties  as  well  as  teachers  con- 
ventions, and  to  regularly  report  to  the 
legislature  with  his  recommendations.  * 
The  bill  which  embodied  this  plan 
passed  the  assembly  but  failed  in  the 
council.  The  measures  thus  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Jackson  (for  he  was  prin- 
cipally the  author  of  the  “plan”)  were  in 
part,  subsequently  incorporated  in  the 
constitution  of  the  state — that  instru- 
ment providing  for  a state  agent,  or,  as 
he  is  called,  “ state  superintendent  ”f 
and  were  carried  into  effect  by  the 
proper  legislation  which  followed. 

In  the  efforts  made  in  Western  Wis- 
consin, which  were  finally  successful,  to 
have  the  reserved  mineral  lands  held  by 
the  United  States  government,  brought 
into  market,  Mr.  Jackson  took  a promi- 
nent part.  He  was  the  author  of  a me- 
morial addressed  to  President  Polk  on 
the  subject,  which  was  reported  by  the 
committee  on  mining  and  smelting  to  the 
assembly  in  Wisconsin,  and  adopted  by 
the  legislature.  He  justly  held  that  the 
relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  as  be- 
tween the  general  government  and  its 
citizens  was  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
both,  and  opposed  to  sound  policy  ; on 
the  other  hand,  by  affording  facilities  to 
the  cultivators  to  become  the  owners  of 
the  soil,  thrift  and  industry  would  be  en- 
couraged and  inducements  held  out 

* See  Journals  of  the  [Wis].  Legislative  Assembly, 
1846.  pp.  353—355- 

+ Constitution  of  Wisconsin,  Art.  X,  Sec.  1. 
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alike  to  the  farmer  and  the  miner  to 
make  more  substantial  and  permanent 
improvements,  and  thus,  while  promo- 
ting their  own  welfare,  more  largely  con- 
tribute to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
the  country. 

Upon  the  admission  of  Wisconsin  into 
the  Union  and  the  organization  of  the 
state  government,  Mr.  Jackson  was  elec- 
ted the  first  circuit  judge  for  the  fifth  ju- 
dicial circuit,  then  consisting  of  the 
counties  of  Iowa,  LaFayette,  Grant, 
Crawford  and  St.  Croix  (the  county  of 
Richland  being  then  attached  to  Iowa 
county,  the  county  of  Chippewa  to  the 
county  of  Crawford,  and  the  county  of 
La  Pointe  to  the  county  of  St.  Croix, 
for  judicial  purposes),  and  embracing  in 
territorial  extent  more  than  one-third  of 
the  state,  and  in  which  there  was  a great 
amount  of  judicial  business  to  transact 
making  the  position  a laborious  one. 
Under  the  constitution  of  the  state,  the 
judges  of  the  several  circuit  courts  were 
judges  of  the  supreme  court,  until  the 
legislature  should  otherwise  provide,  by 
the  formation  of  a separate  tribunal,  af- 
ter the  lapse  of  five  years.  Upon  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  Judge  Levi 
Hubbell  as  chief  justice,  Judge  Jackson 
was  unanimously  chosen  by  the  justices 
of  that  court  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
court,  but  declined  to  serve,  and  Judge 
Edward  V.Whiton  was  thereupon  chosen. 

Judge  Jackson  continued  to  be  one  of 
the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  until 
the  organization  of  the  “ separate  su- 
preme court”  in  1853,  discharging  the 
duties  of  his  position  with  great  fidelity 
and  in  the  most  honorable  and  satisfac- 
tory manner.  He  was  dignified,  cour- 


teous, faithful  and  impartial.  His  writ- 
ten opinions,  which  evince  both  industry 
and  ability,  are  published  in  the  earlier 
volumes  of  the  Wisconsin  Reports. 
After  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office 
as  judge,  which  was  June  1,  1853, 
when  his  court  expired  by  law,  he  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  his  profession,  tak- 
ing, from  time  to  time,  a prominent  part 
in  the  political  struggles  of  the  day  as  a 
member  of  the  Republican  party.  Mean- 
while, he  had  moved  from  Mineral  Point 
to  Madison,  the  capital  of  the  state. 

Judge  Jackson,  as  just  mentioned,  was 
a member  of  the  Republican  party  and 
still  affiliates  with  that  political  organi- 
zation; he  has  belonged  to  it  since  its 
first  formation.  He  was  its  candi- 
date for  attorney-general  of  Wisconsin, 
in  1856,  but  was  beaten  by  Gabriel 
Bouck,  who  was  elected  by  a small  ma- 
jority. He  was  president  of  the  Repub- 
lican state  convention,  held  at  Madison, 
to  select  delegates  to  the  national  con- 
vention at  Philadelphia,  at  which  John 
C.  Fremont  was  nominated  for  President. 

In  the  contest  for  United  States  sena- 
tor for  Wisconsin  in  1857,  resulting  in 
the  election  of  James.  R.  Doolittle,  he 
was  a prominent  candidate ; and,  on 
several  ballotings,  in  the  legislative 
caucus,  was  supported  by  many  of  the 
members  for  that  office.  He  continued 
the  practice  of  the  law  until,  in  1861, 
the  appointment  to  an  office  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  induced  him  to  give  up 
its  duties  for  an  official  life. 

It  was  clearly  seen  at  the  very  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War,  by  those  in 
power  at  Washington,  that  the  consulate 
at  Halifax  would  be  a post  difficult  to 
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fill ; and  the  President  wisely  concluded 
to  send  no  one  there  who  did  not  seem 
to  possess,  in  a marked  degree,  the 
qualities  of  discretion  and  firmness — one 
possessing  also,  a knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  international 
and  maritime  law.  Such  a person  he 
believed  was  Judge  Jackson,  who  ac- 
cordingly received  the  appointment  as 
consul  to  that  city.  What  had  been 
foreseen  really  came  to  pass ; for, 
throughout  the  war,  the  Halifax  con- 
sulate was  second  to  none  under  the 
general  government  in  prominence  and 
importance,  owing  to  the  peculiar  re- 
lations with  Great  Britain,  and  the 
important  questions  resulting  therefrom* 
from  time  to  time,  during  those  years  of 
civil  strife  and  bloodshed.  To  dis- 
charge, therefore,  efficiently  the  duties 
of  his  office  at  that  crisis,  required  of 
him  abilities  and  qualifications  of  a 
high  order,  surrounded  as  he  was  by 
many  difficulties  and  embarassments. 
“ Not  only  tact  and  vigilance,  integrity 
and  firmness,  loyalty  and  intelligence 
were  requisite,  but  a thorough  knowl- 
edge of  all  matters  appertaining  to  the 
consular  office,  as  well  as  a knowledge 
of  commercial  and  international  law 
were  required.”  * 

It  would  transcend  the  limits  proposed 
for  this  sketch,  to  attempt  a detailed 
statement  of  the  various  labors  and  pub- 
lic services  of  Judge  Jackson  with  which, 
as  consul,  during  the  war  his  name  is 
identified.  Halifax  was  the  headquar- 

*  See  an  excellent  work — ‘Our  Representatives 
Abroad/  (New  York  : 1874)  p.  304.  Iam  indebted 
to  this  valuable  book  for  a number  of  facts  connected 
with  the  life  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 


ters  in  that  part  of  the  world  of  the 
Confederates  and  was  resorted  to  by 
them  as  a base  of  operations.  The 
judge  had  to  keep  an  eagle  eye  on  their 
agents,  their  blockade  runners,  and  their 
privateers.  It  was  a matter  of  national 
importance  that  their  operations  should 
be  checked  in  every  possible  manner. 
Vessels  loaded  with  supplies  of  almost 
every  conceivable  description  destined 
for  the  Confederacy  were  constantly  ar- 
riving. It  was  as  important  to  the  Na- 
tional cause  that  these  supplies  be  cap- 
tured as  to  send  troops  into  the  field. 
He  fully  appreciated  the  situation.  To 
keep  the  government  fully  advised  of  the 
sailing  of  all  such  suspected  vessels, 
with  a discription  of  their  cargoes,  was 
his  paramount  duty,  to  the  end  that  they 
might  if  possible  be  captured,  brought 
into  port,  and  tried  before  a prize  court 
and  the  whole  confiscated.  It  is  safe 
to  say'that,  from  information  thus  fur- 
nished by  him,  more  than  $2,000,000 
worth  of  materials,  a large  portion  of 
which  was  contraband  of  war,  was  cap- 
tured from  the  Confederates. 

During  the  war, the  navy  of  the  United 
States  rendered  valuable  aid  to  the 
Union  cause  ; and  none  will  more  read- 
ily acknowledge  the  assistance  rendered 
by  the  consular  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment than  the  brave  and  gallant  officers 
and  the  intrepid  seamen  whose  achieve- 
ments have  added  to  our  naval  renown. 

It  was  a remark  of  John  P Hale  in 
the  United  States  senate,  in  commend- 
ing the  official  acts  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  as  consul  at  Halifax  during  the 
civil  strife  in  which  our  country  was  en- 
gaged, that  that  consulate  was  of  more 
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importance  to  our  government  than  half 
a dozen  of  our  European  missions. 
And,  in  reality,  all  departments  of  the 
government  throughout  the  war  recog- 
nized that  such  was  the  fact ; and  they 
were  not  slow  in  their  commendations 
of  his  zeal  and  wisdom  in  the  general 
management  of  its  affairs. 

After  the  termination  of  the  war,  im- 
portant duties  still  devolved  upon  the 
Halifax  consul,  especially,  in  connection 
with  the  British  North  American  fisher- 
ies. Various  questions,  long  held  in 
abeyance,  arising  out  of  the  “ Fishery 
Controversy,”  involving  the  rights  of 
American  citizens,  were  revived,  upon 
the  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity  treaty. 
“ The  seizure  of  American  fishing  ves- 
sels in  colonial  waters,  for  alleged  in- 
fractions of  the  Canadian  fishery  laws, 
rendered  official  action,  on  the  part  of 
our  consul  at  Halifax  necessary,  in  order 
to  protect  the  rights  of  our  fishermen.’  J 
In  1870,  Judge  Jackson,  at  the  request 
of  the  secretary  of  state,  made  “a  report, 
upon  the  fisheries  and  the  fishery  laws 
of  Canada,  in  which  the  principal  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  controversy  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  on  the  subject,  were  fully  exam- 
ined and  discussed.”  This  report  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  government  the 
action  taken  by  the  Canadian  author- 
ities in  reference  to  supplies  to  American 
fishermen.  It  combatted  the  doctrine 
of  the  right  to  withhold  supplies  in 
time  of  peace  to  our  fishermen  en- 
gaged in  lawful  fishing  voyages  to  the 
“ Grand  Banks,”  whose  fisheries  were 
open  to  the  whole  world  and  over 

+ ‘ Our  Representatives  Abroad,’  p,  305. 


which  Great  Britain  had  no  more 
right  and  control  than  the  United  States. 
He  contended  that  such  prohibition 
being  a departure  from  the  practice  of 
friendly  nations,  would  justify  retaliatory 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  government 
whose  citizens  were  subjected  to  such 
oppressive  restrictions. 

This  report  was  transmitted  to  con- 
gress with  the  documents  accompanying 
the  president’s  annual  message.  J A lead- 
ing public  journal  in  the  British  mari- 
time provinces,  in  commenting  upon  it 
observes  that  “whatever  diversity  of 
opinion  may  exist  as  to  some  of  the  views 
expressed,  all  must  concede  that  the  re- 
port is  dignified  in  style  and  marked  by 
great  ability,  and  will  form  a valuable 
contribution  to  the  state  papers  on  the 
fishery  question.” 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
Washington  of  May,  1871,  a commission 
was  appointed  to  determine  the  value 
of  the  reciprocal  concessions  made  by 
the  respective  governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  relating  to  the 
fisheries.  This  commission  met  at  Hali- 
fax in  June,  1877,  and  awarded  to  the 
power  last  mentioned  five  millions  and 
a half  in  gold  as  the  excess  of  value  to 
the  United  States.  Judge  Jackson 
addressed  a communication  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  elaborately  reviewing  the 
action  of  this  commission,  taking  the 
ground  that  the  sum  awarded  was  un- 
warranted and  excessive.* *  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  while,  as  consul,  he 

^Executive  Documents,  3d  session,  41st  congress, 
1870-71,  pp.  428-431. 

* Message  and  Documents— Department  of  State — 
1878-79,  p.  334.  Apropos  of  this  communication,  it 
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strove  on  all  occasions  to  protect  the 
rights  and  advance  the  interests  of  his 
own  country,  he  did  at  the  same  time 
endeavor  to  facilitate  the  trade  and 
commerce,  and  promote  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  people  of  the  British 
provinces  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Neither  should  reference  be 
omitted  to  the  care  and  kindness  be- 
stowed by  him  upon  destitute  American 
seamen,  as  well  as  all  others  of  his 
countrymen  exposed  to  suffering  and 
distress.f 

In  1880  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  in 
recognition  of  his  services  to  the  gov- 
ernment, was  appointed,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Mr.  Evarts,  the  secretary 
of  state,  consul-general  of  the  British 
maritime  provinces,  having  previously 
been  offered  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  position  of  United 
States  consul-general  at  Melbourne, 
which  offer  was  declined.  It  may  be  said 
that,  in  this  more  important  position, 
the  consul-general  faithfully  served  his 

maybe  mentioned  that  Dwight  Foster,  agent  of  the 
United  States  before  the  Halifax  commission,  in 
addressing  Mr.  Evarts,  secretary  of  state,  on  the 
thirteenth  of  December,  1877,  says  : “ From  the 
time  when  I was  first  employed  by  the  government 
in  1873  down  to  the  end  of  the  sessions  of  the  com- 
mission, I received  constant  assistance  from  Judge  M. 
M.  Jackson,  United  States  consul  at  Halifax,  who, 
in  familiar  and  thorough  knowledge  of  all  questions 
relating  to  the  fisheries,  is  surpassed  by  no  one,  and 
who  in  this  matter,  as  in  all  his  other  official  duties, 
has  represented  the  interests  of  his  country  most 
faithfully,  ably  and  honorably." — See  Ex.  Doc., 
Second  Session,  45  Cong.,  1877-78,  Vol.  XVIII, 
(‘  Fishery  Awards.’  Vol.  I.),  p.  10. 

+ ' Our  Representatives  Abroad,  ’ p.  305. 


country.  In  April,  1882,  he  tendered 
his  resignation  which  was  accepted, 
with  the  acknowledgements  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  his  long  and  faithful  public 
services.  Before  leaving  Halifax,  the 
city  authorities  unanimously  voted  him 
an  address,  expressing  their  regret  at 
his  retirement  and  their  appreciation  of 
the  able  and  courteous  manner  in  which 
he  had  discharged  his  public  duties. 
The  judge  returned  at  once  to  his  old 
home  in  Madison,  'Wisconsin,  where  he 
still  resides,  an  honored  and  respected 
citizen. 

The  wife  of  Judge  Jackson  died  in 
Halifax  on  the  sixteenth  of  August,  1875. 
She  lies  buried  in  Forest  Hill  cemetery, 
near  Madison,  where  a graceful  monu- 
ment perpetuates  her  final  resting  place. 
Thirty-seven  years  before,  with  the 
fidelity  of  a true  woman  and  the  devo- 
tion of  a loving  wife,  she  turned  from 
the  blandishments  and  the  luxuries  of  a 
gay  city  to  share  the  trials,  the  priva- 
tions and  the  hardships  of  her  husband 
in  his  western  home.  Her  sympathies 
nerved  his  arm  in  the  discharge  of  his 
public  duties  ; her  smiles  brightened 
his  future  prospects.  “ Twenty-three 
years  later,  when  called  upon  to  repre- 
sent his  country  abroad,  she  was  still 
his  wise  counselor,  his  faithful  friend, 
his  devoted  wife.  Her  intelligence, 
refinement  and  accomplishments,  which 
had  won  so  many  hearts  in  her  native 
land,  were  justly  appreciated  in  her 
foreign  home.” 

Consul  Willshire  Butterfield. 
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NEW  YORK  TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 

[From  Robert  Morden’s  ‘Geography  Recti- 
fied.’ London:  1688]. 

New  York  contains  all  that  Tract  of  Land, 
which  is  seated  between  New  England , Virginia , 
Mary-Land,  and  the  length  of  which  North- 
ward into  the  Country,  as  it  hath  not  been 
fully  discovered,  so  ’tis  not  certainly  known, 
but  in  general  it  extends  to  the  Banks  of  the 
great  River  Canada , East  and  West,  its  breadth 
is  accounted  two  hundred  Miles,  comprehending 
also  that  Tract  of  Land,  which  is  between 
Hudson's  River,  and  Delaware  River,  called 
New  Jarsey. 

Its  principal  Rivers  are  Hudson’s  River 
toward  the  East,  Raritan  River  about  the  mid- 
dle, and  Delaware  River  on  the  West,  its  chief- 
est  Islands  are  Long-Island , Manhattens- Island 
and  Staten- Island. 

It  [now  New  York  state]  was  so  called  from 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  the 
Proprietor  thereof  by  grant  from  his  Majesty, 
Anno  1664.  Who  the  same  year  grants  and 
conveys  out  of  it  all  that  aforesaid  Tract  of 
Land,  and  Premises  which  is  between  Hudson's 
River,  and  Delaware  River,  unto  John  Lord 
Berkley , and  Sir  George  Carteret , jointly  by  the 
name  of  New  Cesarea  or  New  Jarsey.  So  that 
New  York  now  contains  only  that  part  of  New 
England,  which  the  Dutch  formerly  seized,  and 
called  it  the  Ne  Newthcrlands,  and  Nova  Belgia, 
lying  between  Hudson's  and  Connecticut  Rivers 
on  the  Continent,  with  the  Islands  of  Manhat - 
ten  and  Long-Islana  opposite  thereunto. 

Manhattens  Island,  so  called  by  the  Indians , 
it  lyeth  betwixt  the  Degrees  of  forty  one  and 
forty-two  North  Latitude,  and  is  about  fourteen 
Miles  long,  and  two  broad,  whose  chief  place  is 
New  York , seated  upon  the  South  end  of  the 
aforesaid  island,  having  a small  Arm  of  the  Sea, 


which  divides  it  from  Long  Island,  on  the  East 
side  of  it,  which  runs  Eastward  to  New  England 
and  is  navigable,  though  dangerous. 

Hudson's  River  runs  by  New  York  Northward 
into  the  Country,  toward  the  head  of  which  is 
seated  New  Albany,  a place  of  great  Trade  with 
the  Indians,  betwixt  which  and  New  York,  be- 
ing above  one  hundred  Miles,  is  as  good  Corn- 
Land  as  the  World  affords,  enough  to  entertain 
hundreds  of  Families,  in  the  time  of  the  Dutch- 
Government  of  those  parts.  At  Sopers  was  kept 
a Garrison,  but  since  the  reducement  of  those 
parts  under  his  Majesties  Obeidience,  by  the 
care  of  the  Honorable  Colonel  Nichols,  Deputy 
to  his  Highness.  Such  a league  of  Peace  was 
made,  and  Friendship  concluded  betwixt  that 
Colony  and  the  Indians,  that  they  have  not  re. 
sisted  or  disturbed  any  Christians  there,  in  the 
settling  or  peaceable  Possession  of  any  Lands 
with  that  Government,  but  every  Man  hath  sate 
under  his  own  Vine,  and  hath  peaceably  reapt 
and  enjoyed  the  Fruits  of  their  own  labors, 
which  God  continue. 

New  York  [now  the  city]  is  built  most  of  brick 
and  stone,  and  covered  with  red  and  black  Tile, 
and  the  Land  being  high,  it  gives  at  a distance 
a pleasing  Aspect  to  the  Spectators.  The  in- 
habitants consist  most  of  English  and  Dutch, 
and  have  a considerable  Trade  with  the  Indians, 
for  Bevers,  Otter,  Raccoon  skins  with  other  furs; 
as  also  for  Bear,  Deer  and  Elk  Skins ; and  are 
supplied  with  venison  and  Fowl  in  the  Winter 
and  Fish  in  the  Summer  by  the  Indians,  which 
they  buy  at  an  easy  rate  : and  having  the  coun- 
try round  about  them,  they  are  continually  fur- 
nished with  all  such  Provisions,  as  are  needful 
for  the  life  of  Man ; not  only  by  the  English 
and  Dutch  within  their  own,  but  likewise  by 
the  Adjacent  Colonies.  The  commodities 
vented  from  thence  [that  is,  the  exports  of  the 
place]  are  Furs  and  Skins  before-mentioned; 
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as  likewise  Tobacco  made  within  the  Colony, 
as  good  as  is  usually  made  in  Mary-Land ; 
Also  Horses,  Beef,  Pork,  Oyl,  Pease,  Wheat, 
and  the  like. 

Long  Island , the  west  end  of  which  lies 
southward  of  New  York , runs  Eastward  above 
one  hundred  miles,  and  is  in  some  places  eight, 
in  some  twelve,  in  some  fourteen  Miles  broad  ; 
it  is  inhabited  from  one  end  to  the  other.  On 
the  West  end  are  four  or  five  Dutch  Towns, 
the  rest  being  all  English  to  the  number  of 
twelve,  besides  Villages  and  Farm-houses. 
The  Island  is  most  of  it  a very  good  Soil,  and 
very  natural  for  all  sorts  of  English  Grain; 
which  they  sow,  and  have  very  good  increase 
of,  besides  all  other  Fruits  and  Herbs  common 
in  England , as  also  Tobacco,  Hemp,  Flax, 
Pumpkins,  Melons,  &c. 

There  are  several  Navigable  Rivers  and  Bays  ; 
which  put  into  the  Northside  of  Long  Island , 
but  upon  the  Southside  which  joyns  to  the 
Sea,  it  is  so  fortified  with  Bars  of  Sands  and 
Sholes,  that  it  is  a sufficient  defence  against 
any  Enemy,  yet  the  Southside  is  not  without 
Brooks  and  Rivulets,  which  empty  themselves 
into  the  Sea ; yea,  you  shall  scarce  travel  a 
Mile,  but  you  shall  meet  with  one  of  them, 
whose  Christal  Streams  run  so  swift,  that  they 
purge  themselves  of  such  stinking  Mud  and 
Filth,  which  the  standing  or  low-paced  Streams 
of  most  Brooks  and  Rivers  Westward  of  this 


Colony  leave  lying,  and  are  by  the  Suns  ex^ 
haltation  dissipated,  the  Air  corrupted,  and 
many  Fevers  and  other  Distempers  occasioned, 
not  incident  to  this  Colony : Neither  do  the 
Brooks  and  Rivulets  promised,  give  way  to  the 
Frost  in  Winter,  or  Drought  in  Summer,  but 
keep  their  course  throughout  the  year. 

Towards  the  middle  of  Long  Island  lyeth  a 
Plain  sixteen  Miles  long,  and  four  broad,  upon 
which  plain  grows  very  fine  grass,  that  makes 
exceeding  good  Hay,  and  is  very  good  Pasture 
for  the  Sheep  or  other  Cattel ; where  you  shall 
find  neither  stick  nor  stone  to  hinder  the  Horse 
Heels,  or  endanger  them  in  their  Races,  and 
once  a year  the  best  Horses  in  the  Island  are 
brought  thither  to  try  their  swiftness,  and  the 
swiftest  rewarded  with  a Silver  Cup,  two  being 
annually  procured  for  that  purpose.  There  are 
two  or  three  other  small  Plains  of  about  a 
Mile  square,  which  are  no  small  benefit  to  those 
Towns  which  enjoy  them. 

Upon  the  Southside  of  Long  Island  in  the 
Winter,  lie  store  of  Whales  and  Grampusses, 
which  the  Inhabitants  begin  with  small  Boats 
to  make  a Trade,  catching  to  their  no  smalJ 
benefit.  Also  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
Seals,  which  make  an  excellent  Oyl ; they  lie 
all  the  Winter  upon  small  broken  Marshes,  and 
Beaches,  or  Bars  of  Sand  beforementioned, 
and  might  be  easily  got  were  here  some  skillful 
Men  would  undertake  it. 
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The  first  newspaper  of  “the  territory  north- 
west of  the  River  Ohio,”  and  in  fact  the  first 
one  within  the  boundaries  of  what  is  now  the 
state  of  Ohio,  was  called  the  Cevtinel  of  the 
Northwest  Territory.  Its  first  number  was 
issued  on  the  ninth  day  of  November,  1 793- 
It  was  edited  and  published  by  William  Max- 
well, in  Cincinnati. 

In  his  address  at  the  last  commencement  of 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  Virginia, 
Rev.  M.  D.  Hodge  of  Richmond  highly 
eulogized  the  late  General  Robert  E.  Lee, 
but  thus  expressed  himself  with  respect  to  our 
government:  “That  the  founders  of  this 

republic  builded  better  than  they  knew,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  no  existing  government 
has  enjoyed  a prosperity  so  great  or  so  long 
uninterrupted ; none  ever  so  quickly  recovered 
from  the  desolations  of  a war  so  gigantic  as 
that  of  1 86 1 ; none  ever  saw  a restored  har- 
mony so  complete  after  a disruption  so  terri- 
ble ; none  ever  carried  within  itself  a vitality 
so  intense  and  characterized  by  such  promise 
of  perpetuity.” 

The  ‘ Annals  of  St.  Louis  in  its  Early  Days 
under  the  French  and  Spanish  Dominations,’ 
by  Frederic  L.  Billon,  is  a book  of  over  five 
hundred  pages,  published  by  subscription,  and 
covering  a period  from  1764  to  1804,  inclusive. 
It  has  just  been  issued  from  the  press  of 
Nixon-Jones  Printing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  and  is  a 
most  valuable  addition  to  the  historic  literature 
of  the  west.  It  is  only  necessary  to  say 
further  that  these  “Annals”  are  derived 
largely  from  original  manuscripts  of  the  day, 
all  in  the  French  and  Spanish  languages. 

Chester  Allan  Arthur,  twenty-first  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  died  at  his  home  in 


New  York,  Thursday  morning,  November  18, 
after  a long  illness  from  a complication  of 
Bright’s  disease  and  heart  trouble.  He  was  a son 
of  Rev.  William  Arthur,  a Baptist  clergyman  of 
Scotch  Irish  parentage,  who  came  to  this 
country  from  Ballymena,  County  Antrim, 
Ireland;  born  in  Franklin  county,  Vermont, 
October  5,  1830;  graduated  at  Union  College, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  1848;  while  studying 
law  he  was  principal  of  an  academy  at  North 
Pownal,  Vermont,  of  which  the  late  President 
James  A.  Garfield  became  principal  one  year 
after  Mr.  Arthur  had  left ; entered  the  law 
office  of  E.  D.  Culver  in  New  York  in  1851 ; 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1852;  a delegate  to  the 
first  Republican  convention  held  in  the  state 
of  New  York;  took  an  active  part  in  the 
election  of  President  Lincoln  and  Governor  E. 
D.  Morgan  in  i860;  Quartermaster-General  of 
the  troops  of  the  state  of  New  York,  1861  ; 
created  the  machinery  by  which  the  state  of 
New  York  put  690,000  men  into  the  field; 
manifested  great  ability  in  meeting  unexpected 
emergencies;  collector  of  the  port  of  New 
York,  1871-77;  elected  vice-president  of  the 
United  States,  1880;  President  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  death  of  President  James  A. 
Garfield  at  Elberon,  N.  J.,  September  19, 
1881,  at  10:35  p*  M*  President  Arthur’s  ad- 
ministration had  a notable  end.  His  last 
official  act  took  the  shape  of  a message  to  the 
senate,  bearing  date  March  4,  1885,  nominat- 
ing General  Grant  to  be  general  on  the  retired 
list  of  the  army  with  full  pay.  The  nomination 
was  confirmed  in  open  session  amid  the  ap- 
plause of  the  crowded  galleries.  After  leaving 
the  Presidential  chair  Mr.  Arthur  led  a retired 
life,  spending  much  of  his  time  in  travel.  It 
was  given  out  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  that 
he  had  determined  to  resume  the  practice  of 
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law  in  New  York,  but  the  intention  never  took 
practical  shape,  owing  in  large  part  doubtless  to 
the  precarious  state  of  his  health.  Mr.  Arthur 
was  married  in  1859  to  Ellen  Lewis  Herndon, 
a daughter  of  Captain  William  Lewis  Herndon, 
U.  S.  N.,  who  perished  heroically  while  in 
command  of  the  Central  America.  Mrs.  Ar. 
thur,  whose  lovely  character  and  many  accom- 
plishments endeared  her  to  a large  circle  of 
friends,  died  suddenly  in  1880.  He  leaves  two 
children,  Allan  Arthur,  graduate  of  Princeton 
College,  and  Ellen  Herndon  Arthur. 

In  the  winter  of  1831-32,  five  students  of 
Hamilton  College  came  together  in  an  upper 
chamber,  after  the  evening  lamps  were  lighted, 
to  devise  a method  of  helping  each  other  for- 
ward in  their  study  and  culture  and  preparation 
for  the  future.  They  felt  the  need  of  warmer 
nutriment  for  their  souls  than  that  furnished  by 
the  drilled,  dry  lessons  of  the  class-room. 
Yielding  to  a good  inspiration,  which  some- 
times teaches  the  inexperienced  to  plan  and 
build  more  wisely  than  they  know,  these 
young  men  banded  themselves  together  in  a 
life-long  league  which  had  in  it  the  seeds  of  a 
widespread  institution.  Such  was  the  origin  of 
the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  fraternity  of  the  United 
States. 

At  the  session  of  the  constitutional  centen- 
nial convention  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  third  of 
December,  to  arrange  for  a celebration  of  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  promulgation  of 
the  Federal  constitution,  a permanent  organiza- 
tion was  formed,  with  John  A.  Kasson  of  Iowa, 
president,  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  James  A.  Hoyt  of  South  Carolina, 
vice-presidents.  The  programme  of  the  cele- 
bration, as  agreed  to,  was  finally  adopted  as  fol- 
lows: 

i*  That  there  be  an  oration  and  poem  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  signing  of  the  constitution. 

2.  That  there  be  a military  display  in  which  the  United 
States  shall  be  invited  to  be  represented  by  each  branch  of 
the  military  and  naval  service,  and  that  the  several  states 
and  territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia  by  their  militia 
and  volunteers,  and  that  the  President  be  requested  to  des- 
ignate officers  to  command  the  same. 

3.  That  there  be  an  industrial  procession. 


4.  That  invitations  to  participate  in  the  celebration  b« 
extended  to  the  President  and  his  cabinet  and  the  federal 
judiciary,  congress  and  the  representatives  of  all  depart- 
ments of  the  national  government ; to  the  governors  of  each 
state  and  territory  J to  the  judiciary  and  legislators  of  the 
same  and  the  representatives  of  the  several  departments 
thereof  ; to  the  commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  to  civil  associations  of  the  Union,  and  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  governments  having  friendly  relations 
with  the  United  States  be  invited  to  be  present. 

5.  The  erection  of  a suitable  memorial  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  commemorative  of  the  signing  and  adoption 
of  the  constitution,  and  of  the  progress  of  the  nation  since 
that  period. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  requesting  the  aid 
and  cooperation  of  congress  in  the  celebration, 
and  calling  upon  those  states  and  territories  not 
represented  to  send  delegates  to  the  commission 
as  early  as  possible. 


John  Payne,  an  English  gentleman  of 
wealth  and  education,  emigrated  to  Virginia 
and  settled  on  the  James  river,  in  the  county  of 
Goochland.  He  married  Anna  Fleming, 
grand-daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Fleming,  second 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Wigton  of  Scotland,  and 
also  an  emigrant  to  the  colony,  who  landed  at 
Jamestown  and  established  himself  in  Kent 
county,  where  he  lived  until  his  death.  John 
Payne,  the  second,  left  home  at  an  early  age  to 
take  charge  of  a plantation  in  North  Carolina 
given  him  by  his  father.  He  there  married 
Mary  Coles,  daughter  of  William  Coles,  a na- 
tive of  Ireland.  Her  mother,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Philpot,  was  an  aunt  of  Patrick 
Henry.  The  second  John  Payne  was  the  father 
of  six  children,  of  whom  the  second  was 
Dorothy,  who  married  first  John  Todd,  and 
after  his  death  wedded  James  Madison.  This 
brief  genealogy  is  given  simply  to  introduce 
“ Dolly  Madison  ” to  our  readers ; they  will 
find  in  the  ‘ Memoirs  and  Letters’ of  “Dolly,” 
just  edited  by  her  grand-niece,  a book  of  ab- 
sorbing interest. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane,  by  whose  bequest  the 
British  Museum  came  into  existence,  in  1753, 
was  a physician  and  naturalist,  learned  and 
cultivated  indeed,  but  of  necessity  mainly  in- 
tent upon  his  own  professional  pursuits.  His 
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library  was  an  appendix  to  his  museum,  and 
for  many  years  remained  chiefly  connected  in 
the  public  mind  with  the  study  of  natural  his- 
tory. Hardly  was  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  munificent 
bequest  made  than  the  government, partly  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  speaker,  Arthur  Onslow,  gave 
it  a national  character  by  the  addition  of  the 
Harleian  and  Cottonian  manuscripts.  George 
II.  is  said  to  have  grudged  the  money  required 
for  this  purpose,  but  at  any  rate  he  added  the 
royal  library,  collected  by  his  predecessors  from 
Henry  VII.  to  Charles  II.,  sufficiently  rich  in 
well-selected  volumes  and  handsome,  substantial 
bindings  to  prove  that  these  sovereigns  regarded 
the  acquisition  and  preservation  of  books  as  be- 
fitting the  character  of  a king.  A few  years 
later  George  III.  still  more  pointedly  recognized 
the  national  character  of  the  library  by  making 
it  the  depository  of  the  invaluable  civil-war 
tracts  collected  under  Charles  I.  and  the  com- 
monwealth by  the  bookseller  Thomason — an  act 
the  more  remarkable  as  he  was  himself  com- 
mencing the  formation  of  the  magnificent  li- 
brary which,  sixty  years  later,  was  itself  added 
to  the  museum.  The  copyright  act  gave  legis- 
lative sanction  to  the  idea,  and  the  most  recent 
important  gift  to  the  literary  departments  of 
the  museum  is  also  a recognition  of  its  national 
significance,  for  the  Grenville  library,  be- 
queathed in  1846,  was  left  in  acknowledgement 
of  the  income  derived  by  the  testator  from  a 
sinecure,  the  proceeds  of  which — an  instance 
scarcely  to  be  paralleled — were  thus  returned  to 
the  state  with  ample  interest. 


Such  of  our  readers  as  are  interested  in  the 
history  of  the  Catholic  church  in  the  United 
States,  will  find  much  to  entertain  them  in  a 
recent  publication  in  pamphlet  form  entitled, 
“The  Diocese  of  Detroit.”  It  is  an  address 
delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
Pioneer  and  Historical  society,  June  8,  1886, 
by  the  Rev.  Frank  A.  O’Brien  of  St.  August- 
ine’s church,  Kalamazoo.  What  the  diocese 
was  and  what  it  is,  are  very  clearly  set  forth. 
Detroit  and  its  adjacent  territory,  which  meant 
all  the  northwest,  was  successively  under  the 


jurisdiction  of  Spanish,  French,  English  and 
Canadian  bishops  till  the  establishment  of  the 
See  of  Baltimore  in  1789,  when  it  became  a de- 
partment of  that  see.  Then  as  the  church  grew 
and  new  sees  were  erected,  it  became  subject, 
in  succession,  to  Bardstown,  Kentucky,  and  fin- 
ally to  Cincinnati.  Edward  D.  Fenwick  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  the  diocese  at  Cincinnati  in 
1823,  and  assumed  control  of  Michigan  as  a 
part  of  his  diocese.  But  it  was  not  until  1833 
that  the  diocese  of  Detroit  was  created.  It  was 
then  committed  to  the  care  of  Bishop  Beze.  It 
comprised  all  of  what  is  now  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin,  part  of  Minnesota  and  a small  por- 
tion of  the  present  Illinois,  Indiana  and 
Ohio. 


Charles  Francis  Adams  died  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Boston,  November  21.  He  was  the 
third  son  of  John  Quincy  Adams;  was  born 
August  16,  1807  ; minister  to  England  during 
the  war  of  the  rebellion ; and  prominently 
mentioned  as  a candidate  for  the  Presidency  at 
the  Cincinnati  convention  which  nominated 
Horace  Greeley  in  1872.  His  duties  in  England 
during  the  war  of  the  rebellion  were  most  re- 
sponsible and  often  involving  great  delicacy, 
but  he  discharged  them  ably,  and  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  country.  For  some  ten  years 
his  mental  faculties  had  been  failing. 


The  Deutche  Geographische  Blatter , of  Bre- 
men, publishes  several  original  papers  on  the 
natives  of  North  America.  Mr.  Henry  T. 
Allen  reports  on  the  Atnatanas,  or  Indians  of 
the  Copper  river,  who,  to  the  number  of  366, 
occupy  a territory  of  25,000  square  miles.  Mr. 
Charles  N.  Bell  of  Winnepeg  deals  with  the 
Chippewas  in  Northwestern  Canada ; and  Dr. 
H.  Rink  summarizes  the  information  recently 
collected  by  Danish  travelers  respecting  the 
Esquimaux  of  Eastern  Greenland. 


In  the  December  Century,  the  authors  of  the 
Life  of  Lincoln  state  that  Lincoln’s  final  release 
from  the  service  of  the  United  States  after  the 
Black  Hawk  campaign  “ was  signed  by  * 
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young  lieutenant  of  artillery,  Robert  Anderson, 
who,  twenty-nine  years  later,  in  one  of  the  most 
awful  crises  in  our  annals,  was  to  sustain  to 
Lincoln  relations  of  prodigious  importance,  on 
a scene  illuminated  by  the  flash  of  the  guns  of 
the  civil  war.”  The  authors  further  state  that 
the  story  to  the  effect  that  Lincoln  was  mus- 
tered into  service  by  Jefferson  Davis  is  not  con- 
firmed by  the  strictest  search  in  the  records. 
They  publish  in  a foot  note  a statement  by  Ad- 
jutant-General Drum  giving  all  the  known  facts 
in  relation  to  this  story. 


Recent  notable  instances  of  cooperation  in 
literature  are  ‘The  Labor  Problem,’  ‘Narra- 
tive and  Critical  History  of  America,’  ‘ History 
of  Codpefation  in  America,’  and  ‘ The 
History  of  Woman  Suffrage.’  Whatever  may 
be  the  advantages  of  coSperative  effort  in  par- 
ticular cases  or  on  special  subjects,  it  seems 
clear  that,  in  regular  historical  narrative,  the 
plan  is  not  practicable.  There  must  be  one 
mind  finally  to  decide.  Von  Ranke’s  system 
was  by  no  means  a coSperative  one. 

The  Vatican  library  (which  is  in  Rome,  as 
every  one  knows)  is  incomparable  in  many  re- 
spects. Here  are  penned  up,  as  in  the  silence 
of  the  tomb,  the  secrets  of  past  ages — here  are 
buried  out  of  human  sight  the  missing  links  of 
Roman  history — the  solutions  of  historical 
problems — historical  secrets  which  might  or 
might  not  entirely  change  the  accepted  reading 
of  historical  characters.  The  26,000  manuscripts 
relate  all  of  them  to  events  of  the  middle  ages 
and  more  ancient  times.  Of  these  manuscripts 
16,000  are  in  Latin,  5,000  in  Greek  and  3,000 
in  Oriental  tongues.  They  are  jealously  guarded 
on  the  Vatican  shelves,  but  the  more  valuable 
and  historical  documents  have  not  seen  the 
light  of  day  for  centuries.  The  printed  vol- 
umes in  the  library  number  about  100,000. 


To  the  end  that  our  readers  may  understand 


not  only  the  limits  of  the  claim  made  by  Con- 
necticut to  western  territory  at  the  close  of  the 
revolution,  but  the  determination  also  of  that 
commonwealth  with  regard  to  their  rights  to  the 
lands  so  claimed,  we  give  the  following  from 
“ his  Excellency  Jonathan  Trumbull,  esq., 
governor  and  commander-in-chief,  in  and  over 
the  state  of  Connecticut  ” : 

A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  the  legislature  of  this  state,  by  their  resolutions 
passed  at  their  sessions  holden  at  New  Haven,  on  the  sec. 
ond  Thursday  of  October  last,  did  declare  that  this  state 
has  the  undoubted  and  exclusive  right  of  jurisdiction  and 
pre-emption  to  all  the  lands  lying  west  of  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  east  of  the  river  Mississippi,  and  extending 
throughout  from  the  latitude  410  to  latitude  420  2'  north,  by 
virtue  of  the  charter  granted  by  King  Charles  the  II.  to 
the  late  colony,  now  state  of  Connecticut,  bearing  date  the 
twenty-third  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1662,  which  claim  and 
right  they  are  determined  to  assert  and  maintain  ; — 

I do,  therefore,  at  the  desire  and  request  of  the  said  legis- 
lature, hereby  publish,  proclaim  and  make  known  this  their 
resolution,  assertion  and  determination  to  all  people  whom- 
soever it  may  concern.  And  I do,  also,  by  this  my  proclam- 
ation, strictly  forbid  all  persons  whatever  from  entering 
upon  or  settling  within  the  territory  so  claimed  and  asserted 
without  special  license  and  authority  therefor,  first  had  and 
obtained  from  the  general  assembly  of  this  state  ; as  they 
would  wish  to  avoid  the  pains,  penalties  and  forfeitures  to 
which  they  may,  in  such  case,  expect  to  be  exposed. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  at  Lebanon,  in  the  state 
of  Connecticut,  this  fifteenth  day  of  November,  A.  D., 

1783- 

Jonath  Trumbull. 


John  M.  Edwards,  president  of  the  Mahon- 
ing Valley  Historical  association,  died  unex- 
pectedly December  7.  He  was  eighty-one 
years  old,  but  had  been  able  to  be  abput  the 
streets  up  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  was  a 
great-grandson  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  fam- 
ous divine,  and  was  a cousin  of  Aaron  Burr.  He 
was  born  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  grad- 
uated at  Yale  College  in  1824.  Two  years  later 
he  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  the  law.  In 
1832  he  came  to  Youngstown,  Ohio.  He  was 
editor  of  the  first  newspaper  in  Mahoning 
county. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western  His- 
tory : 

In  a literary  undertaking  so  valuable  and  important 
as  Nicolay  and  Hay’s  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  now 
running  in  The  Century,  gives  promise  of  being, 
the  discovery  of  errors  of  fact,  even  when  merely 
incidental  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  work,  deserves 
mention,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  corrected  in 
subsequent  editions.  In  the  December  installment 
of  the  biography,  the  author  makes  statements  con- 
cerning the  Black  Hawk  War,  which  exhibit  but 
meagre  research  into  that  interesting  event.  It 
would  prove  wearisome  to  you,  doubtless,  were  I to 
point  out  all  of  the  phrases  on  pages  254-260  of  this 
month’s  Century,  which  give  the  reader,  rather  by 
inference  than  by  direct  statement,  incorrect  notions 
of  the  war.  I will  merely  confine  myself  to  a few 
of  the  most  glaring  inaccuracies.  They  say,  on  page 

254: 

Governor  Reynolds  issued  his  call  for  volunteers 
to  move  the  tribe  of  Black  Hawk  across  the  Missis- 
sippi. For  several  years  the  raids  of  the  old  Sac 
chieftain  upon  that  portion  of  his  patrimony  which 
he  had  ceded  to  the  United  States  has  kept  the  set- 
tlers in  the  neighborhood  of  Rock  Island  in  terror, 
and  menaced  the  peace  of  the  frontier.  In  the 
spring  of  1831  he  came  over  to  the  east  side  of  the 
river  with  a considerable  band  of  waniors,  having 
been  encouraged  by  secret  promises  of  co-operation 
from  several  other  tribes. 

In  the  first  place,  Black  Hawk  was  not  a chief ; he 
was  merely  a warrior,  with  ambition  to  become  a 
chief ; he  was  the  self-constituted  leader  of  a band 
of  malcontents,  jealous  of  the  chieftains  of  the  tribe, 
— Keokuk  and  Wapello — and  continually  acting 
contrary  to  the  advice  and  command  of  the  latter. 
It  was  only  by  courtesy  that  he  was  occasionally 
styled  a chief.  Again,  Black  Hawk  had  not  pre- 
vious to  1831  ceded  his  patrimony  to  the  United 
States,  for  he  had  no  patrimony,  even  had  he  had 
the  power  to  cede  it ; on  the  third  of  November, 
1804,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  did  cede  to  the  whites  the 
territory  which  was  bought  over  in  1832,  but  Black 
Hawk  was,  and  could  have  been  no  party  to  this 
cession , and  as  an  individual  brave  claimed  that  it 
was  obtained  by  the  United  States  through 
fraud  and  intimidation.  He  did  not  keep  “the 


settlers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rock  Island  in 
terror  and  menace  the  peace  of  the  frontier”  for 
“several  years’’  previous  to  1831;  he  merely 
stuck  to  his  village,  under  the  claim  that  it  was  not 
yet  needed  by  the  whites,  even  if  the  cession  was  an 
honest  one,  there  being  a provision  in  the  treaty  of 
1804  that  the  Indians  should  not  be  dispossessed  so 
long  as  the  land  was  not  sold  to  individuals  ; he  was 
peaceable  enough  to  those  who  used  him  properly, 
and  the  story  of  his  “menacing”  attitude  was  a 
mere  bugaboo  of  the  day,  originated  by  settlers  who 
had  illegally  squatted  on  the  Indian  lands.  He  did 
not  go  over  to  Rock  Island  in  i83r,  with  warlike 
intent ; he  but  returned  to  his  village  that  spring  from 
an  unsuccessful  winter’s  hunt,  with  his  sickly  party 
of  half-starved  braves,  squaws  and  papooses,  to  find 
that  the  squatters  had  torn  down  the  bark  houses  of 
the  Indians  and  fenced  off  their  fields,  and  that  ex  - 
postulation brought  but  furtherill-usuage.  It  took 
but  a meagre  display  of  force  on  the  part  of  General 
Gaines  to  drive  the  wretches  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Mississippi.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
1832  they  returned  in  force,  and,  thoroughly  exas- 
perated, for  the  first  time  displayed  war-like  ten- 
dencies. 

Further,  on  page  254,  the  authors  say  of  Black 
Hawk  : “He  had  been  king  of  his  nation  for  more 

than  forty  years.”  As  has  been  pointed  out,  he  was 
neither  chief  nor  king.  It  is,  in  any  event,  rather  a 
stretch  of  fancy  to  call  an  Indian  chief  a ‘ ' king.  ’ 
On  page  255,  we  are  told,  after  a somewhat  rose- 
colored  account  of  Black  Hawk’s  early  career,  in 
which  it  is  said  that  he  obtained  his  rank  of  “nobil- 
ity” at  fifteen  years  of  age,  that  “he  was  himself 
prophet  as  well  as  king,  and  had  doubtless  his 
share  of  mania,  which  is  the  strength  of  prophets." 
Black  Hawk  was  far  from  being  a prophet ; he  was, 
in  fact,  the  victim  of  a prophet — Wapekeshic,  of  the 
Winnebagoes — and  came  very  naturally  to  have  a 
wholesome  contempt  of  all  soothsayers. 

I see,  en  passant , that  Adjutant-General  Drum, 
United  States  Army,  in  a note  t<*  the  authors,  on 
page  25,  states  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  mustered 
into  service  May  27,  1832.  In  Vol.  X,  ‘ Wisconsin 
Historical  Collections,’ pp.  175-6,  is  a detailed  con- 
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temporary  memorandum  on  some  matter  connected 
with  this  war,  by  Lieutenant  Robert  Anderson,  Uni- 
ted States  Army  (afterwards  of  Fort  Sumter  fame), 
in  which  the  date  is  given  as  May  29,  he  (Anderson) 
being  the  mustering  officer.  Messrs.  Nicolay  and 
Hay  state  in  the  text,  p.  259,  that  Lincoln  was  "mus- 
tered out  at  Whitewater,  Wisconsin,  on  the  sixteenth 
of  June.  ” Lieutenant  Anderson  gives  the  mustering- 
out  locality  as  "the  rapids  of  the  Illinois,”  which  is 
where  Ottawa,  Illinois,  is  now  situated.  Besides, 
the  records  show  that  the  white  army  did  not  reach 
the  Whitewater  until  the  first  week  in  July.  Again, 
Anderson  says  that  he  mustered  Lincoln  in  again, 
on  the  twentieth  of  June — as  a private  horseman  in 
Captain  Jacob  N.  Early’s  company — a fact  which 
our  authors  have  overlooked,  as  they  give  Lincoln 
his  "final  release  from  the  army”  June  16,  and  send 
him  home  for  the  rest  of  the  war.  General  Drum 
falls  into  the  same  error.  It  is  not  quite  certain 
when  Lincoln  left  the  army.  He  certainly  joined 
Captain  Early’s  company  June  20,  and  marched  with 
the  army  to  Lake  Koshkonong  early  in  July,  but 
was  not  present  at  the  battle  of  Wisconsin  Heights 
(July  21).  He  probably  left  the  Whitewater,  for 
home,  with  Governor  Reynolds’  disgusted  party  of 
Illinoisans,  about  July  9. 

One  more  reference  to  the  Century  inaccuracies. 
It  is  related  of  Black  Hawk  (p.  259)  that : 

“ He  returned  to  Iowa  and  lived  to  a great  age. 
When  he  died,  he  received  the  supreme  honors  paid 
only  to  mighty  men  of  war  among  his  people,  and 
was  buried  on  the  high  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  in 
arms  and  in  war-paint,  facing  the  rising  sun.” 

Now  this  reads  prettily  and  gives  a sentimental 
finish  to  a highly  fanciful  sketch  of  the  poor  old  Sac, 
but  it  is  not  history.  He  did  not  live  to  "a  great 
age,”  for  he  died  October  3,  1838— old  for  an  Indian 
who  had  seen  much  hardships,  but  only  seventy-one. 
He  obscurely  passed  away  on  a mean  little  reserva- 
tion on  the  Des  Moines  river,  in  Davis  county,  Iowa, 
and  instead  of  being  buried  in  pomp  by  his  tribe 
" on  the  high  banks  of  the  Mississippi,”  or  the  high 
banks  of  any  other  river,  was  simply  dumped,  by  his 
relatives,  into  a shallow  hole  with  a walking  stick 
stuck  in  the  earth  at  the  head  of  his  grave,  wholly 
neglected  by  his  tribe  and  with  nobody  to  mourn 
him  but  occupants  of  his  cabin  and  a few  immediate 
followers.  A gypsy  Wisconsin  Winnebago,  in  these 
degenerate  days,  would  be  given  as  imposing  a 
burial.  Reuben  G.  Th waites. 

To  the  Editor  of  4hc  Magazine  of  Western  His- 
tory : 

THREE  HISTORICAL  PROBLEMS. 

In  this  practical  age  we  are  apt  to  forget  what 


seem  to  us  to  have  been  the  useless  and  impractical 
problems  that  puzzled  the  most  learned  among  the 
ancients,  and  the  solution  of  which  has  been  sought 
within  a comparatively  recent  period.  The  three 
most  famous  mathematical  problems  which  taxed 
the  geometricians  of  two  thousand  years  ago  were 
the  trisection  of  an  angle,  the  squaring  of  the 
circle,  and  the  duplication  of  the  cube.  It  is  not 
the  approximate,  but  the  exact  geometrical  solu- 
tion of  these  problems  that  is  required. 

Trisection  of  an  angle,  or  its  division  into  three 
equal  parts. — Papus,  an  eminent  Greek  mathemati- 
cian of  Alexandria,  in  the  fourth  century,  enum- 
erated several  ways  of  solving  this  problem,  but  all 
his  methods  involved  the  solution  of  an  equation  of 
the  third  degree.  Later  investigators  have  met  no 
better  success.  The  equation  by  which  the  problem 
is  solved  is  given  by  Hutton,  in  his  ‘ Mathematical 
Dictionary,’  article  " Trisection,”  as  follows  : Let  c 
be  the  chord  of  the  given  angle,  x the  chord  of  one- 
third  the  angle,  to  the  radius  1 ; then  the  equation  is 
x33x= — c. 

But  this  equation  is  algebraic  and  its  solution 
approximate  , the  geometrical  and  exact  method  is 
yet  wanting  for  dividing  any  angle  into  three  equal 
parts. 

Squaring  the  circle. — The  quadrature  of  the  circle, 
or  the  discovery  of  a geometrical  way  of  finding  a 
square  containing  exactly  the  same  area  as  a given 
circle,  was  attempted  by  Euclid  in  the  third  cen- 
tury before  Christ,  and  has  been  sought  by  count- 
less mathematicians  since.  An  excellent  old  gentle- 
man, on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  published, 
about  forty  years  ago,  what  he  fully  believed  to  be 
a solution  to  this  problem  of  more  than  twenty 
centuries  ; but  his  diagram  was  so  complicated, 
and  his  explanation  so  obscure,  that  no  reader 
could  comprehend  them,  and  the  old  gentleman’s 
challenge  to  any  man  to  point  out  the  error,  if 
any,  was  never  accepted.  The  Emperor  Charles  V. 
offered  a reward  of  one  hundred  thousand  crowns 
for  the  solution  of  this  problem.  The  states  of 
Holland  also  offered  a prize.  The  tempting  prem- 
ium was  never  claimed. 

In  addition  to  Euclid,  some  of  the  most  eminent 
thinkers  of  antiquity  struggled  with  this  problem. 
Among  them  were  Archimedes,  Thales,  Anaxagoras, 
Pythagoras,  Hypocrates  of  Chios,  Plato  and  others. 
Of  these,  Archimedes  pushed  his  investigation  so 
far  as  to  show  that  the  diameter  is  to  the  circum- 
ference nearly  as  7 to  22,  and  the  area  is  to  the 
square  of  the  diameter  nearly  as  11  to  14.  He  was 
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also  the  first  who  squared  the  parabola  and  deter- 
mined the  relation  of  the  circle  to  the  ellipse. 

The  history  of  mathematical  researches  abounds 
with  instances  of  attempts  to  solve  this  insoluble 
enigma.  An  anonymous  writer  published,  in  1671 , 
a treatise  with  the  following  title  : “ Demonstration 
of  the  Divine  Theorem  of  the  Quadrature  of  the 
Circle,  of  the  Trisection  of  an  Angle,  and  of  Per- 
petual Motion,  and  the  Connection  of  this  Theorem 
with  the  Vision  of  Ezekiel  and  the  Revelation  of 
St.  John  !” 

A captain  in  the  French  guards,  in  1753,  thought 
he  had  squared  the  circle  with  a piece  of  turf,  and 
that  he  had  discovered  a most  obvious  connection 
between  this  problem  and  the  doctrines  of  original 
sin  and  the  Trinity.  He  made  a bet  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  (sixty  thousand  dollars)  with 
several  persons  that  he  was  right ; he  lost  (in  what 
way  the  decision  was  reached  we  are  not  informed). 
Suits  were  brought  for  the  money,  but  the  courts  de- 
clared that  the  bet  was  void. 

Professor  James  Gregory,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
mathematicians  of  the  seventeenth  century,  pub- 
lished, in  1667,  his  Vera  circuit  et  Hyperbloos  Quad- 
rature, in  which  he  squared  the  circle  by  the  use  of 
infinite  converging  series.  He  maintained  that  no 
strictly  geometrical  solution  was  possible,  nor  any 
mechanical  one  by  the  use  of  ruler  and  compasses. 

What  further  attempts  may  be  made,  futurity 
alone  can  show.  The  age  which  finds  believers  in 
the  Kelly  motor  may  well  furnish  men  capable  of 
believing  in  the  possibility  of  geometrically  squaring 
the  circle. 

Duplicating  the  Cube. — The  tradition  is  that  a 
plague  was  once  desolating  Athens,  whereupon  the 
oracle  of  Apollo,  at  Delphos,  was  consulted  with  ref- 
erence to  stopping  the  disease.  The  answer  was  that 
the  pestilence  would  cease  when  Apollo’s  altar  (which 
was  cubical)  should  be  doubled.  The  problem  was 
to  find  the  edge  of  a cube  which  should  be  the  exact 
double  of  a given  cube.  This  was  known  as  the  De- 
lian problem.  By  algebraic  processes,  involving  a 
cubic  equation,  a closely  approximating  solution  has 
been  given,  and  the  Sicur  de  Comiers  published  a 
method  of  effecting  the  object  by  means  of  a com- 
pass with  three  legs.  If  the  side  of  the  given  cube 
be  a,  the  side  of  the  required  cube  will  be  the  cube 
root  of  2a3,  or  a times  the  cube  root  of  2,  which  can 
only  be  approximately  obtained. 

In  the  works  of  Canning,  the  great  parliamentarian 
of  England  in  his  day,  edited  by  Alfred  Howard, 
esq.,  A.  D.  1829,  appears  Mr.  Canning’s  mathemat- 


ical and  philosophical  poem,  entitled,  ' * The  Loves 
of  Triangles.”  In  this  poem  reference  is  made  to 
the  Angle,  the  circle  and  the  cube,  as  follows  : 

“ But  chief,  thou  nurse  of  the  didactic  muse, 

Divine  Nonsensia  ? all  thy  soul  infuse  ; 

The  charms  of  secants  and  of  tangents  tell, 

How  loves  and  graces  in  an  angle  dwell ; 

How  slow  progressive  points  protract  the  line, 

As  pendant  spiders  spin  the  filmy  twine  ; 

How  lengthened  lines,  impetuous  sweeping  round, 
Spread  the  wild  plane  and  mark  its  circling  bound  ; 
How  planes,  their  substance  with  their  motion  grown, 
Form  the  huge  cube,  the  cylinder,  the  cone.” 

But  Mr.  Canning’s  muse  is  unequal  to  the  task  of 
showing  philosophers  how  to  reach  the  goal  which 
they  have  been  for  two  thousand  years  toiling  to 
gain. 

Cui  bono  ?—  Should  the  question  be  asked  : What 
good  has  resulted  to  anyone  from  the  long-continued 
and  laborious  efforts  to  solve  these  insoluble  prob- 
lems : The  answer  is  easy  : These  studies  have 
contributed  greatly  to  extend  the  science  of  mathe- 
matics. While  the  desired  object  has  not  been  at- 
tained, many  valuable  propositions  and  useful  form- 
ulas  have  been  incidentally  discovered.  Many  enter- 
prises which  have  led  to  most  important  inventions 
and  discoveries  have  been  met  at  the  outset  with  the 
same  interrogatory — cui  bono.  The  alchemists  who 
toiled  so  long  and  patiently  to  obtain  the  elixir  of 
life,  or  the  philosopher’s  stone,  failed  to  secure  the 
prize  ; but  they  laid  unwittingly  the  foundation  for 
the  great  and  useful  science  of  chemistry.  There  is 
a tradition  that  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  making 
gunpowder  was  one  of  the  fruits  of  alchemy,  and 
that  unexpected  explosive  has  revolutionized  the 
art  of  war.  The  humble  seeker  for  the  elixir  of  life 
stumbled  upon  a potent  agency  of  destruction.  Co- 
lumbus failed  in  his  expedition  to  discover  a western 
route  to  the  East  Indies,  but  his  failure  was  a grand 
success  in  adding  another  continent  to  man’s  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  he  lived  in. 

Let  us  not  disdain  old  enterprises  and  old  prob- 
lems, possible  or  impossible.  The  study  and  labor 
expended  upon  them,  even  in  their  failures,  have 
often  been  attended  with  great  successes  incidentally 
which  have  been  of  the  utmost  service  to  the  world. 
As  Chaucer,  in  " The  Assembly  of  Foules,”  line  22, 
has  well  observed : 

For  out  of  the  old  fieldes,  as  men  saithe, 

Cometh  al  this  new  corne,  fro  yere  to  yere  ; 

And  out  of  old  bookes,  in  good  faithe, 

Cometh  al  this  new  science  that  men  lere. 

Fritz. 

Pittsburgh,  November  11,  1886. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western  His- 
tory : 

CRITICISM. 

The  writer  of  the  interesting  series  of  articles  en- 
titled “History  of  Ohio, "now  being  published  in 
the  Magazine  of  Western  History,  appears,  I 
think,  to  have  fallen  into  an  error  in  the  late  Novem- 
ber number  of  this  Magazine.  He  will,  without 
doubt,'  as  every  true  historian  would,  feel  obliged 
for  the  correction  of  any  mistakes  pointed  out. 

I,  therefore,  desire  to  cab  attention  to  the  state- 
ment (p.  51)  where  La  Salle,  previous  to  the  year 
1673,  is  made  to  navigate  the  lakes,  from  Lake 
Erie  to  Lake  Michigan,  and  via  Chicago  river,  the 
Desplaines  and  Illinois,  thence  to  the  Mississippi. 

The  origin  of  this  late  story,  it  is  proper  to  add, 
commenced  with  M.  Pierre  Margry,  the  French 
gentleman  who  has  been  looking  up  the  documents 
in  the  French  archives,  relating  to  early  exploration 
in  America.  M.  Margry,  in  his  researches  came 
across  a paper  entitled  ‘ ‘ Histoire  de  Monsieur  de 
La  Salle,”  professing  to  give,  as  Mr.  Francis  Park- 
man  tells  us  ( ‘ La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of  the 
Great  West,’  p.  22),  “an  account  of  his  explora- 
tions, and  the  state  of  parties  in  Canada  previous  to 
1678,  taken  from  the  lips  of  La  Salle  himself,  by  a 
person  who  does  not  appear,  but  who  declares  that 
he  had  ten  or  twelve  conversations  with  him  at 
Paris,  whither  he  had  come  with  a petition  to  the 
Court.” 

Mr.  Parkman,  while  apparently  trying  to  concede 
to  his  friend,  M.  Margry,  a thin  shadow  of  one 
possible  fact,  yet  says  of  this  resurrected  “Memoire,” 
that  it  is  “ confused,  vague,  and  in  a great  part  in- 
correct. ” 

And  this  document  then,  without  signature,  with- 
out date , without  particulars  of  the  lake  voyage, 
which  might  give  any  apparent  authenticity,  this 
document,  which  Mr.  Parkman  charges  as  “con- 
fused, vague,  and  in  great  part  incorrect,”  *>e  are 
asked,  by  M.  Margry,  to  receive  and  adopt  as  verita- 
ble history. 

Mr.  Parkman  (unreasonably,  as  I contend,)  ap- 
pears willing  to  allow  that  La  Salle  visited  Lake 
Michigan  before  1673;  says*  “La  Salle  dis- 
covered the  Ohio,  and  in  all  probability  the  Illinois 
also;  but  that  he  discovered  the  Mississippi  has 
not  been  proved,  nor  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  we 
have,  is  it  likely.” 

Mr.  Parkman  credits  in  that  he  followed  the  lakes 
from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Michigan,  and  suggests  the 


mouth  of  the  Chicago  river  as  the  l'  tres  beau  havre," 
as  referred  to  in  the  “ Memoire." 

I must  seriously  object  to  Mr.  Parkman's  sugges- 
tion of  the  “ probability  ” named  above,  and  must 
ask  for  a different  interpretation  for  the  “ Memoire” 
in  place  of  that  by  Messrs.  Margry,  Parkman,  Gra- 
vier  or  Butterfield. 

A long  communication  by  La  Salle  to  Frontenac, 
of  November  9,  1680  (‘  Historical  Magazine,’  Vol. 
V.,  p.  146),  speaks  particularly  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Chicago  ; it  was  not  in  the  language  of  praise  ; he 
did  not  then  term  it  tres  beau  havre. 

If  it  be  that  the  “ Memoire  ” was  not  a fraudulent 
production  from  some  unknown  hand,  is  it  not  to  be 
reasonably  inferred  that  the  writer  stupidly  repre- 
sented the  voyage  of  La  Salle  1 1 1679  as  of  an  earlier 
year?  The  routes  were  identical.  By  the  “ Memoire  ’’ 
the  way  agrees  by  the  St.  Joseph.  The  mouth  of 
that  river  was,  no  doubt,  the  tres  beau  havre, 
and  the  year  1679.  Mark  the  words  of  the 
‘‘Memoire,"  “crossing  (from  the  St.  Joseph)  to  a 
river  flowing  westward  (the  Kankakee)  until  it  was 
joined  by  another  flowing  from  the  northwest  ” (the 
Desplaines),  where  the  Illinois  would  be  reached. 

Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  the  government  of  New 
France  would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  send  out  an 
exploring  party,  in  1673,  to  discover  the  Mississippi 
if  the  same  thing  had  been  accomplished  two  years 
earlier  by  La  Salle,  who  was  a particular  friend  of 
Frontenac,  the  governor. 

Is  it  at  all  likely,  if  La  Salle  had  made  the  voyage 
of  the  lakes,  and  thence  to  the  Mississippi  in  1671, 
that  the  only  evidence  of  the  fact  would  have 
remained  buried  for  nearly  two  centuries  in  a slat- 
ternly narrative  which  owned  no  author. 

It  is  understood  that  M.  Margry  supposed  the 
writter  of  the  * Historie  ’ to  have  been  one  Abbe 
Renaudot,  yet  he  scarcely  pays  the  memory  of  that 
gentleman  a compliment  in  so  doing. 

The  document,  if  genuine,  was  probably  written 
in  1683  or  1684,  as  La  Salle  was  in  France  part  of 
both  years,  his  last  visit. 

The  great  name  of  La  Salle  needs  no  aid  from  the 
bubble  of  untruth. 

I regret  that  so  prominent  and  pleasing  a writter 
as  Mr.  Butterfield  should  risk  his  opinion  upon  so 
flimsy  a scaffolding  as  this  theory  of  M.  Margry, 
regarding  the  ' Memoire’  and  the  collateral  reference 
in  the  note  on  pp.  60,  61,  of  this  volume  of  the 
Magazine. 

Henry  H.  Hurlbut. 

Chicago,  December  7,  1886. 
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THE  MOUND  BUILDERS. 


Many  centuries,  perhaps  thousands  of 
years  ago,  there  existed  in  this  -country 
a race  of  people  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as 
numerous  as  the  present  • inhabitants 
— a race  far  superior  to  the  Indians 
in  civilization;  a people  engaged  in 
agriculture;  who  felled  the  forests  and 
cultivated  the  fields ; lived  in  towns 
cities  and  villages;  understood  and  prac- 
ticed the  art  of  civilized  warfare  and 
self-defense;  had  made  considerable 
progress  in  manufacturing,  especially  im- 
plements of  war  and  of  the  chase ; and 
were  expert  in  all  manner  of  handicraft 
pertaining  to  the  wants  of  a people  in 
settled  life ; a race  that  disappeared  it  is 
said,  one  thousand  years  ago,  more  or 
less,  leaving  behind  no  tradition  or  his- 
tory, and  no  record,  save  that  which  is 
to  be  found  treasured  in  the  mounds, 
earthworks  and  fortifications,  so  curi- 
ously and  strangely  wrought,  and  which 


the  levelling  hand  of  time  has  been  un- 
able to  efface  or  destroy. 

How  do  we  know  that  this  race,  which 
we  call  the  “ Mound  Builders,”  was  nu- 
merous ? and,  how  is  it  known  that  they 
inhabited  this  country  thousands  of  years 
ago  ? and  again,  how  do  we  know  that 
they  disappeared  one  thousand  years  ago? 
I would  answer  that  we  do  not  know  to 
a certainty.  The  most  we  can  do  is  to 
conjecture  and  reason  from  well  known 
facts;  for,  as  I have  said,  they  left  be- 
hind no  record  or  history  by  which  we 
are  able  to  ascertain  precisely  either 
when  they  lived,  or  when  they  became 
extinct.  When  De  Soto  marched  north 
across  Alabama  in  1540,  more  than  three 
hundred  years  ago,  he  found  these 
mounds  as  we  now  see  them,  also  found 
that  the  Indians  had  no  tradition  con- 
cerning them;  so,  when  we  speculate 
concerning  their  antiquity,  our  theories 
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amount  to  something  or  nothing,  just  in 
proportion  as  certain  facts  or  circum- 
stances tend  to  prove  or  disprove  them. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  we  were  to 
cut  down  one  of  the  huge  oak  trees  fouud 
growing  on  the  top  of  one  of  these  large 
mounds,  and  in  so  doing,  ascertain  from 
its  rings  of  growth  that  it  was  not  less 
than  five  hundred  years  old;  to  conclude 
that  the  mound  (whether  artificial  or 
natural)  was  older  than  the  oak,  and 
that  it  was  there  when  the  oak  began  to 
grow,  would,  to  say  the  least,  be  no 
very  violent  presumption.  If,  in  pur- 
suing our  investigations  still  further,  we 
should  dig  up  the  roots  of  the  oak,  and 
proceed  to  excavate  the  mound  by  dig- 
ging down  to  and  below  the  level  of  its 
base,  and,  in  so  doing,  find  first  a layer 
of  gravel  and  pebbles;  secondly,  a layer 
of  earth;  then  again  a stratum  of  sand  ; 
and  again,  another  layer  of  earth ; and 
lastly  a stratum  of  sand,  under  which  we 
were  to  find  an  altar  of  symmetrically 
shaped  stone  built  in  the  form  of  a par- 
allelogram, with  the  utmost  regularity 
and  precision,  say  ten  feet  long,  eight 
feet  wide  and  two  feet  deep ; uncovering 
which,  we  find  deposited  within  a human 
skeleton,  pieces  of  pottery,  fragments  of 
shell,  pearl  beads,  implements  of  stone, 
horn  and  bone,  ornaments  and  bracelets 
of  copper ; we  might,  without  much  im- 
propriety, conclude  : First , that  the 

mound  was  artificial  and  not  natural; 
secondly , that  the  tree  began  to  grow 
after  the  mound  was  finished ; and  lastly , 
that  that  particular  body  was  deposited 
underneath  the  mound  more  than  five 
hundred  years  ago.  How  much  longer 
we  might  not  be  able  by  the  data  so  fur- 


nished, to  tell;  but  we  would  have  a 
pretty  good  grip  on  five  hundred  years, 
at  all  events.  It  is  needless  for  me  to 
remark  that  what  I have  just  described 
is  a common  occurence  in  mound  in- 
vestigations. Trees  much  older  than 
five  hundred  years  have  been  found 
growing  on  the  top  of  these  mounds. 
A large  chestnut  tree,  growing  on  an 
ancient  breastwork  in  Highland  county, 
Ohio,  was  found  on  actual  examination 
to  be  twenty-one  feet  in  circumference 
and  from  its  rings  of  annual  growth  to 
be  more  than  six  hundred  years  old  ; 
added  to  this  the  probable  period  inter- 
vening from  the  time  of  the  building  of 
the  work  to  its  abandonment,  and  the 
subsequent  period  of  its  invasion  by  the 
forest,  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  built,  and  the  bodies 
of  the  dead,  their  implements  and  orna- 
ments, were  deposited  underneath  not 
less  than  one  thousand  years  ago,  while 
conjecture  would  lead  us  to  believe  that 
the  length  of  time  was  much  greater. 
As  few  if  any  of  the  works  of  these  mys- 
terious builders  bear  traces  of  a more 
recent  origin,  writers  are  led  to  conclude 
that  the  Mound  Builders  must  have  dis- 
appeared not  less  than  one  thousand 
years  ago.  But,  as  I said  before,  we 
can  only  theorize.  Growing  on  the 
same  earthwork  was  an  oak,  twenty-three 
feet  in  circumference,  and  scattered  all 
around  were  the  trunks  of  immense  trees 
in  every  stage  of  decay. 

But  have  we  other  means  of  ap- 
proximating the  antiquity  of  this  race  of 
people? 

It  is  claimed  by  some  writers  that 
they  lived  before  the  period  of  history. 
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The  human  period  has  been  divided  into 
three  stages,  which  are  respectively 
called  : the  Stone  Age,  the  Bronze  Age 
and  the  Iron  Age. 

Since  the  human  race  began,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  stone  implements  ap- 
pear to  have  been  used  first.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a knowledge  of  metals,  the  in- 
genuity of  man  first  contrived  to  fashion 
out  of  stone  such  rude  implements  of 
warfare,  utensils  of  domestic  use,  trink- 
ets and  ornaments  as  his  wants  and  ne- 
cessities demanded  or  his  fancy  sug- 
gested. This  period  is  called  the  Stone 
Age , and  is  supposed  to  embrace  from 
five  to  seven  thousand  years  of  time. 

Afterwards  came  the  use  of  soft  met- 
als, such  as  copper  and  tin,  and  with 
it  the  art  of  hardened  copper.  This 
period,  which  is  put  down  by  eminent 
geologists  at  from  three  toibur  thousand 
years  is  called  the  “ Bronze  Epoch.” 

Lastly,  came  a knowledge  of  iron,  with 
contrivances  for  blasting  and  smelting 
it,  which  is  called  the  uIron  Age,”  and 
is  contemporaneous  with  the  Historic 
Period.  That  is  to  say,  the  written  his- 
tory of  man  goes  back  no  further  than 
the  Iron  Age — or  rather  the  Iron  Epoch 
dates  back  from  the  earliest  written  his- 
tory of  man,  and  continues  to  the  pres- 
ent. The  allusions  to  iron  in  the  early 
Scriptures  are  frequent. 

Egypt  is  likened  to  the  iron  furnace 
— (Deut.  4:20).  Og,  king  of  Bashan, 
had  an  iron  bedstead — (Deut.  3:2). 
Job  informs  us,  that  iron  is  taken  out 
of  the  earth,  and  brass  is  moulten  out 
of  the  stone  (Job  28:2).  Tubal-Cain, 
we  are  informed,  was  an  instructor  of 
every  artificer,  in  a knowledge  of  brass 


and  iron.  The  Phoenicians  knew  its 
use,  and  it  was  employed  in  tools  for 
the  preparation  of  materials  for  building 
King  Solomon’s  temple.  Herodotus 
tells  us,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  used 
iron  in  the  process  of  embalming ; and, 
the  blue  color  of  the  swords,  painted  on 
the  tombs  of  Thebes,  shows  that  they 
employed  steel  as  well  as  bronze.  We 
are  informed  by  the  same  writer,  that 
among  the  rude  Scythians,  the  worship 
of  an  antique  iron  sword  prevailed ; 
that  they  built  huge  mounds  of  earth,  on 
the  top  of  which  was  planted  an  iron 
sword,  to  which  yearly  sacrifices  of  cat- 
tle and  horses  were  made. 

Now,  in  attempting  to  fix  the  period 
at  which  the  Mound  Builders  inhabited 
this  country,  close  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  implements  and  ornaments 
found  in  the  mounds  erected  by  them  ; 
and,  although  implements  and  orna- 
ments of  stone,  copper,  bone  and  horn, 
of  every  variety  and  design  pertaining 
to  the  stone  and  bronze  ages,  have  been 
found  in  great  abundance,  in  but  one 
single  instance,  as  far  as  known,  has  any 
implements  of  iron  been  discovered,  and 
that  was  a piece  of  native  ore,  wrought 
as  a stone,  or  hammered  out,  demon- 
strating that  the  ancient  Mound  Buil- 
ders knew  nothing  about  subjecting  iron 
by  the  process  of  heat,  to  their  use  in 
the  manufacturing  of  implements.  In 
consequence  of  which,  superadded  to 
the  curious  fact  that  their  embankments, 
fortifications,  earthworks  and  mounds, 
it  is  said,  are  never  found  on  the  lower  or 
last  formed  river  bottoms,  but  always  on 
the  terraces  or  higher  lands,  has  led  emi- 
inent  writers  to  conclude  that  this  conti- 
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nent  was  peopled  by  migrations  from  the 
old  world,  at  a period  far  remote,  when 
mankind  was  unacquainted  with  the  use 
of  iron.  Others  contend  quite  plausi- 
bly that  they  were  the  descendants  of  a 
common  stock,  which  migrated  from  a 
common  center  located  at  or  near  the 
North  Pole,  and  that  they  constructed 
their  mounds  and  earthworks  before  the 
rivers  had  cut  their  present  channels, 
and  before  the  lowest  alluviam  was 
formed.  But,  as  the  Spainard  says  when 
puzzled  to  answer  a perplexing  question: 
Quien  saba?  (Who  knows  ?) 

I said  to  you  that  the  Mound  Builders 
were  a numerous  people,  living  in  towns, 
cities  and  villages,  possessing  consider- 
able knowledge  of  the  various  arts  un- 
known to  the  Indian  tribes,  and  that 
they  engaged  in  agriculture.  I believe 
that  this  country,  at  the  time  of  the 
Mound  Builders,  was  as  largely  cleared 
up  and  cultivated  as  it  now  is,  and  as 
densely  populated. 

How  do  we  know  this  ? We  can  only 
infer  from  the  magnitude  of  their  works. 
Suppose  this  country  should  once  more 
relapse  into  solitude  and  cease  to  be  in- 
habited, and  so  continue  for  a period  of 
say  one  to  five  thousand  years,  as  is 
supposed  in  the  case  of  the  Mound 
Builders,  what  would  there  be  left  to 
show  that  it  had  at  one  time  bloomed  in 
luxuriant  gardens  and  cultivated  fields  ? 
What  portion  of  our  magnificent  public 
works  would  remain  ? What  monu- 
ments of  our  labor  and  skill  would  then 
be  left  standing  to  tell  that  it  was  once 
inhabited  by  a numerous  and  highly 
cultivated  race  of  people  ? That  is, 
what  greater  monuments  of  our  exist- 


ence would  remain  than  has  been  left 
to  us  by  the  Mound  Builders  ? From 
the  humblest  hut  to  the  palace  of  the 
millionaire,  all  our  buildings  of  wood, 
brick  and  stone,  would  have  long  since 
rotted  or  crumbled  to  the  earth,  and 
forests  of  stately  trees  would  have  cov- 
ered the  sites  of  our  cities  and  towns. 
The  iron  on  our  railroad  tracks  would 
have  rusted  out  and  disappeared,  and, 
except,  perhaps,  the  embankments  here 
and  there,  but  little  trace  of  the  road- 
beds would  be  le?t. 

What  monuments  would  we  leave  be- 
hind us  to  show  that  we  had  either  a 
more  numerous  or  a more  enlightened 
race  than  the  Mound  Builders,  except, 
perhaps,  a few  traces  of  art,  to  be  found 
here  and  there  in  broken  and  crumbling 
blocks  of  granite,  or  stray  leaves  of 
written  history  found  amid  the  crumbling 
ruins  of  an  extinct  race  of  people  ? Time 
is  a great  leveler.  Two  or  three  thou- 
sand years  is  enough  to  obliterate  nearly 
all  the  traces  of  a mighty  people,  ex- 
cept those  enduring  monuments  like  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  sphynxes  and 
obelisks,  or  the  mounds  and  earth- 
works of  the  ancient  Mound  Builders, 
which  seem  to  be  almost  as  enduring  as 
time  itself. 

We  look  with  pride  and  admiration 
upon  our  public  buildings  and  national 
works  of  art.  We  boast  of  the  blocks 
and  pillars  of  granite  that  we  have 
erected  to  be  lasting  monuments,  com- 
memorative of  important  events  or  of 
distinguished  individuals  in  our  nation’s 
history.  But,  I can  imagine,  should 
this  country  once  more  lapse  into  soli- 
tude, that  in  the  course  of  a few  thou- 
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sand  years  our  greatest  works  of  art 
would  cut  but  a sorry  figure  alongside 
of  the  great  works  of  the  Mound 
Builders  that  even  then  would  remain 
standing. 

Let  us  look  for  a moment  at  the  mag- 
nitude of  their  works  and  consider  the 
time  and  labor  that  must  necessarily 
have  been  expended  in  rearing  these 
enduring  monuments  of  handicraft ; 
and,  in  so  doing,  we  can  judge,  in  a 
measure,  both  in  the  number  and  skill 
of  that  people,  and  I must  say  that  we 
can  only  glance  in  a general  way  at  the 
most  noted  of  the  ten  thousands  of 
these  monuments  which  dot  the  coun- 
try over.  To  attempt  a description  of 
even  the  most  prominent  ones  would  oc- 
cupy very  much  more  time  than  I have 
at  my  disposal. 

We  have  no  better  way  of  forming  an 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  their  works, 
and  the  immense  number  of  people  en- 
gaged in  their  construction,  than  by  a 
comparison  with  other  monuments  of  a 
similar  nature.  Considering  that  in  the 
construction  of  the  pyramids  it  is  esti- 
mated to  have  cost  the  labor  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men  for 
twenty  years  to  build  one  of  the  small- 
est. That  two  thousand  men  were  oc- 
cupied three  years  in  carrying  a single 
stone  from  Elphantine  to  Sais,  and  that 
the  construction  alone  of  the  canal  of 
the  Red  Sea,  through  which  these 
mighty  blocks  of  granite  were  trans- 
ported, cost  the  lives  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  Egyptians,  we  can 
form  [an  estimate  of  the  population  of 
the  Egyptian  kingdom  from  the  incredi- 
ble waste  of  labor  expended  in  the  con- 


struction of  those  mighty  pyramids. 
What  an  immense  amount  of  labor 
must  have  been  expended  in  construct- 
ing the  great  national  highway  of  Peru, 
macadamized  with  immense  slabs  of 
stone,  closely  fitted  together,  for  a dis- 
tance of  one  thousand  miles.  Yet, 
when  we  suppose  that  the  Mound 
Builders,  being  destitute  of  machinery, 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  use  of 
iron  implements,  deprived,  as  we  sup- 
pose they  were,  of  the  auxiliary  aid  of 
domestic  animals,  such  as  the  ox  and 
the  horse,  and  consider  that  the  monu- 
ments they  have  left  behind  them  are  the 
simple  work  of  their  hands,  aided  only 
by  such  rude  implements  of  stone  as 
supplied  the  most  primitive  wants  of  a 
primitive  people,  the  labor  of  construct- 
ing the  pyramids  is  insignificant  beside 
that  of  the  ancient  Mound  Builders,  for 
we  must  consider  that  the  difference  in 
implements,  machinery  and  facilities  for 
labor  between  the  ancient  Egyptians 
and  the  ancient  Mound  Builders  was  at 
least  ten  to  one;  that  is,  one  ancient 
Egyptian,  with  the  facilities  at  his  com- 
mand, must  have  been  able  to  perform 
as  much  labor  in  a single  day  as  a 
Mound  Builder  could  in  ten,  yet  we 
find  the  pyramids  exceeded  in  size  at 
least  by  works  of  the  Mound  Builders. 
The  great  terraced  pyramid  of  Cho- 
lu-la,  in  Mexico,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  feet  in  height,  with  a base 
of  1,335  feet,  covering  an  area  of  forty- 
five  acres  of  land,  is  nearly  double  the 
size  of  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt. 

The  great  platform  mound  of  Ca-ho- 
kia,  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  between 
Alton  and  East  St.  Louis,  surrounded 
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by  some  two  hundred  other  mounds  of 
various  forms  and  sizes,  rises  up  in  the 
form  of  a paralellogram,  more  than  one 
hundred  feet  in  height,  with  sides 
respectively,  seven  hundred  feet  by  five 
hundred  feet  in  length,  with  a platform 
at  its  top  three  hundred  feet  long  and 
two  hundred  feet  wide,  covering  an  area 
of  six  acres  of  land,  and  is  said  to  con- 
tain one-fourth  as  many  cubic  feet  of 
material  as  the  great  pyramid  of  Ghi- 
zeh  ; but  considering  that  this  structure 
was  the  result  of  the  simple  hand  labor 
of  the  countless  multitude,  that  of  nec- 
essity must  have  been  engaged  in  its 
construction,  and  realizing  that  imple- 
plements  of  wood,  stone  and  copper 
could  hardly  have  proved  very  efficient 
auxiliaries  to  the  builders,  who  must 
have  depended  mainly  on  their  own 
bare  hands  and  weak  powers  of  trans- 
portation for  excavating  and  collecting 
together  the  twenty  million  cubic  feet 
of  material  which  make  up  the  solid 
contents  of  this  great  mound,  this  struc- 
ture assumes  the  magnitude  of  many 
times  the  pyramid  of  Ghizeh.  On  the 
top  of  this  mound  rises  a conical  shaped 
mound,  ten  feet  high,  which,  on  explora- 
tion, yielded  human  bones,  funeral  vases 
and  various  implements  of  stone.  In 
speaking  of  this  great  mound,  Foster 
says  : “ It  is  probable  that  upon  this  plat- 
form was  erected  a capacious  temple, 
within  whose  walls  the  high  priests  gath- 
ered in  different  quarters,  at  stated  sea- 
sons, celebrated  their  mystic  rites,  while 
swarming  multitudes  below  looked  up 
with  mute  admiration. 

The  mound  at  Grave  creek,  in  West 
Virginia,  is  said  to  be  equal  in  size  to 


the  third  pyramid  of  Egypt.  It  is  sev- 
enty feet  in  height  and  nine  hundred  in 
circumference.  When  first  discovered, 
trees  were  growing  on  its  top  three  to  five 
hundred  years  old,  and  lying  scattered 
about  were  found  monarchs  of  the  forest 
in  every  stage  of  decay  that  had  grown 
up,  flourished,  withered,  fallen  and 
decayed,  centuries  before  the  growth  of 
the  present  trees  now  standing.  In 
1838,  Mr.  Tomilson,  the  owner  of  the 
premises,  carried  a drift  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  level  ground  to  the  centre  of 
the  mound  ; and  from  thence  sunk  a 
shaft  from  the  summit  to  intercept  it. 
At  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  eleven 
feet  he  came  to  a vault  that  had  been 
excavated  before  the  mound  was  com- 
menced, twelve  feet  long,  eight  feet  wide 
and  seven  feet  deep.  Along  each  side, 
and  across  the  ends,  upright  timbers 
had  been  placed,  which  supported  tim- 
bers thrown  across  the  vault  as  a ceiling. 
These  timbers  were  covered  with  loose, 
unhewn  stone.  The  timbers  had  rotted 
and  tumbled  into  the  vault.  In  this 
vault  were  two  human  skeletons,  one  of 
which  had  no  ornaments  ; the  other  was 
surrounded  by  six  hundred  and  fifty 
shell  beads,  and  a curious  shell  orna- 
ment, six  inches  long. 

In  sinking  the  shaft  from  the  top 
down,  at  the  distance  of  thirty-four  feet 
above  the  bottom  vault,  was  found  a 
similar  one,  enclosing  a skeleton,  which 
had  been  decorated  with  a profusion  of 
shell  beads,  copper  rings  and  plates  of 
mica.  He  says  : “ To  form  a just  idea 

of  the  profusion  of  these  ornaments,  we 
must  know  that  the  discs,  cut  from  a 
certain  shell,  number  two  thousand  three 
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hundred  and  fifty  ; and  the  small  shells, 
which  had  been  pierced  at  the  shoulder 
for  stringing,  numbered  five  hundred  ; 
and  the  specimens  of  mica,  two  hundred 
and  fifty.” 

The  great  mound  at  Seltzertown, 
Mississippi,  is  a truncated  pyramid,  six 
hundred  feet  long,  and  four  hundred 
feet  broad  at  its  base,  covering  six  acres 
of  ground.  Its  height  is  forty  feet, 
reached  by  a graded  way,  which  leads 
to  a platform  of  four  acres  on  the  sum- 
mit. From  this  platform  rise  three 
conical  mounds,  one  at  each  end  and 
one  in  the  center.  Both  of  the  extreme 
mounds  are  truncated,  the  westernmost 
one  rising  to  the  height  of  forty  feet, 
and  the  other  somewhat  less.  Eight 
other  mounds  are  placed  at  regular  in- 
tervals near  it. 

The  great  mound  itself,  the  platform 
from  which  rise  the  minor  structures,  is 
surrounded  by  a ditch  ten  feet  in  depth. 

A Mr.  Dickinson,  in  exploring  this 
mound,  found  numerous  skeletons  and 
specimens  of  pottery,  including  vases 
filled  with  pigments,  ornaments  and 
ashes,  indicative  of  burnt  offerings.  The 
north  side  of  the  mound  is  supported  by 
a wall  of  sun-dried  bricks,  two  feet  thick, 
filled  with  grass,  rushes  and  leaves. 
Angular  tumuli  mark  the  corners,  which 
were  formed  of  large  brick,  retaining  the 
impression  of  human  hands. 

The  great  mound  in  the  vicinity  of 
Miamisburg,  Ohio,  is  sixty-eight  feet  in 
perpendicular  height,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two  feet  in  circumference,  contain- 
ing three  hundred  and  eleven  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty-three  feet  of 
earth. 


Mr.  Henry  Howe,  a gentleman  who 
has  given  this  subject  considerable  at- 
tention, says  : “We  have  seen  mounds 

which  would  require  the  labor  of  a 
thousand  men,  employed  on  our  canals, 
with  all  their  mechanical  aids  and  im- 
proved implements  of  labor,  years  to 
complete.” 

These  mounds  or  tumuli  are  scattered 
all  over  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
and  number  a great  many  thousand.  They 
are  found  as  far  east  as  the  source  of  the 
Allegheny,  in  the  western  part  of  the  state 
of  New  Y ork,  and  extend  westward  to  the 
Pacific  slope  in  Oregon.  They  are 
spread  over  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  line  the 
shores  of  the  gulf  from  Texas  to  Florida. 
They  occur  in  great  numbers  in  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida  and 
Texas  ; and  in  our  own  beautiful  state 
of  Ohio  they  abound  in  great  numbers. 

It  would  appear  that  Ohio  was  fully 
as  famous  in  the  days  of  the  Mound 
Builders  as  it  is  at  the  present  day. 
Ohio,  then  as  now,  ranked  amongst  the 
first,  not  only  in  the  richness  of  its 
soil  and  salubrity  of  climate,  but  in  the 
number,  enterprise,  intelligence,  and 
industry  of  its  inhabitants,  as  is  evident 
from  the  great  number  and  magnitude 
of  its  mounds  and  fortifications,  and  the 
superior  engineering  skill  exhibited  in 
their  construction. 

Squires,  Davis,  Foster,  and  other 
writers  locate  the  capital  of  the  great 
Mound  Builders  kingdom  in  the  state 
of  Ohio.  How  many  emperors,  kings, 
grand  sachems,  presidents  or  great  men 
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Ohio  produced  in  those  days,  of  course 
we  can  only  surmise  ; but,  judging  the 
great  past  by  the  recent  past  and  pres- 
ent, and  supposing  that  Ohio  was  as 
productive  of  great  men  in  those  days 
as  it  now  is,  I would  suppose  that  in 
providing  rulers  for  the  Mound  Build- 
ers, Ohio,  in  comparison  with  the  bal- 
ance of  the  nation,  stood  at  least  in  the 
proportion  of  eight  to  seven. 

They  had  large  settlements  at  Cincin- 
nati, Portsmouth,  Marietta,  Chillicothe, 
Circleville,  Athens,  Worthington,  Xenia, 
Springfield,  Dayton,  Miamisburg,  Ham- 
ilton, Oxford  and  Eaton  ; on  the  Little 
Miami  at  Columbia,  Plainville  and  all 
along  the  valley,  from  below  Newton  to 
above  Sharon.  Also,  along  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio  and  Great  Miami,  and  else- 
where throughout  the  state. 

The  number  of  tumuli,  or  mounds 
proper  in  Ohio,  are  estimated  at  not  less 
than  ten  thousand , and  the  embankments 
and  enclosures  at  ten  to  fifteen  hundred. 
In  Ross  county  alone  it  is  said  there  are 
one  hundred  inclosures  and  five  hun- 
dred mounds. 

In  addition  to  the  great  number  of 
mounds  spoken  of,  those  ancient  work- 
ers constructed  immense  embankments, 
earthworks  and  enclosures,  in  variety  of 
form  and  size,  including  perfect  circles, 
accurate  squares,  forms  of  birds,  human 
figures  and  animals.  Some  of  these  en- 
closures were  rectangular  squares,  ap- 
parently places  for  public  games  and 
sports.  Others  comprise  a vast  series 
of  embankments,  also  circles  and 
squares  containing  avenues,  and  geo- 
metrical figures,  remarkable  for  their 
magnitude  and  precision  of  outline. 


Others  represent  raised  figures  of  men, 
animals,  birds  and  reptiles  on  a gigantic 
scale.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  limited 
time  at  my  disposal,  to  attempt  anything 
like  even  a limited  description  of  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  earthworks  and 
figures  to  be  found  scattered  over  the 
country.  I must  therefore  content  my- 
self with  giving  you  a brief  outline  of  a 
few  of  the  prominent  ones. 

First,  of  the  mounds  and  earthworks, 
representing  figures  of  animals,  birds, 
reptiles,  etc.,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
most  all  of  the  states,  but  more  numer- 
ous in  Wisconsin  than  elsewhere. 

In  Adams  county,  Ohio,  is  a figure 
representing  a serpent  in  the  act  of  swal- 
lowing a figure  somewhat  of  the  form  of 
a toad.  The  serpent  is  more  than  a 
thousand  feet  long,  its  body  winding 
back  in  graceful  undulations,  terminat- 
ing in  a trifle  coil  at  the  tail ; and  the 
animal  that  it  is  swallowing  is  a mound 
one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long  by 
eighty  feet  wide. 

Their  earthworks  and  line  of  defense 
exhibit  great  engineering  skill,  embrac- 
ing geometrical  figures,  squares,  octo- 
gons,  circles  and  ellipses,  and  are  often 
combined  together  with  such  precision 
and  accuracy  that  the  sides  of  the  dif- 
ferent squares  forming  a system  of 
earthworks,  measuring  sometimes  miles, 
are  exactly  the  same  length. 

In  the  Scioto  valley,  within  an  enor- 
mous enclosure,  having  gateways  and 
approaches,  are  found  a number  of 
squares,  with  sides  measuring  each  ex- 
actly one  thousand  and  eighty  feet. 

One  of  the  most  noted  earthworks  to 
be  found  is  at  Marietta,  at  the  junction 
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of  the  Muskingum  and  Ohio  rivers,  con- 
sisting of  two  irregular  squares,  one  con- 
taining forty  acres  within  the  enclosure 
and  the  other  about  twenty,  together 
with  graded  covered  ways  leading  from 
one  to  the  other.  The  walls  of  the  prin- 
cipal square  are  about  six  feet  high  and 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  wide  at  the  base, 
and  each  entrance  or  gateway  is  de- 
fended by  a mound  within  the  enclosure. 
Within  the  larger  enclosure  are  four 
elevated  squares  or  truncated  pyramids, 
three  of  which  have  graded  passages  or 
avenues  of  ascent  to  their  tops,  the  lar- 
gest being  180  feet  long  by  132  wide,  and 
10  feet  high,  with  a graded  way  running 
to  the  top  25  feet  wide.  There  is  a pas- 
sage or  gateway  150  feet  wide  in  the 
middle  of  the  left  wall  of  the  principal 
enclosure ; on  the  side  next  the  Mus- 
kingum, and  leading  from  it  towards  the 
river,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  embank- 
ment, is  a graded  or  covered  way  of 
singular  construction.  It  is  680  feet 
long  and  150  wide,  and  consists  of  ex- 
cavated passages  descending  regularly 
from  the  plain  on  which  the  works  are 
situated  to  the  alluvium  of  the  river.  A 
Mr.  Hart,  who  described  this  ancient 
work  as  early  as  1791,  in  speaking  of 
this  gateway,  says  : “ The  center  of  the 
excavated  way  is  slightly  raised  and 
rounded,  after  the  manner  of  the  paved 
streets  of  modern  cities  : measured  be- 
tween the  summits  of  the  banks,  the 
width  of  the  way  is  about  230  feet ; at 
the  base  of  the  grade,  the  walls  upon  the 
interior  are  20  feet  high.  It  has  been 
conjectured  by  some  that  the  river 
flowed  immediately  at  the  foot  of  this 
graded  way,  at  the  time  of  its  construc- 


tion. If  admitted,  it  would  give  to  this 
monument  an  antiquity  greatly  superior 
to  that  of  the  pyramids,  unless  the  deep- 
ening of  our  rivers  has  been  infinitely 
more  rapid  in  times  past  than  at  present. 
But  one  fact  favors  this  conjecture,  and 
that  is  the  entire  absence  of  remains  of 
antiquity  upon  the  beautiful  terraces  to 
which  this  graded  passage  leads.  How- 
ever,” he  says,  “ they  may  have  once 
been  as  thickly  populated  as  they  now 
are,  and  this  passage  may  have  been  the 
grand  avenue  leading  to  the  plain  above, 
through  which  assemblies  and  proces- 
sions passed  in  the  solemn  observance 
of  a mysterious  worship.”  I can  not 
close  this  branch  of  my  subject  without 
giving  you  a brief  description  of  the 
ancient  works  at  Newark,  in  Licking 
county,  Ohio,  which  are  the  most  intri- 
cate if  not  the  most  gigantic  of  all  the 
Mound  Builders’  work  in  Ohio,  and  about 
which  volumes  have  been  written.  They 
occupy  a plain  between  Raccoon  creek 
and  the  south  fork  of  Licking  creek, 
which  is  elevated  from  30  to  50  feet 
above  these  watercourses,  and  extend 
over  an  area  of  two  square  miles. 
Whittlesey,  several  years  since,  made 
an  accurate  survey  and  plat  of  these 
works,  and  in  describing  them  says: 
“ Standing  at  the  south,  the  observer 
finds  himself  within  a circular  embank- 
ment 12  feet  high  and  50  feet  broad  at  the 
base,  with  an  interior  ditch  7 feet  deep 
and  35  feet  wide.  At  the  gateway, 
which  is  marked  by  two  parallel  lines 
80  feet  apart,  the  parapets  rise  to  the 
height  of  16  feet,  with  a ditch  13  feet 
deep,  making  the  altitude  in  the  interior 
about  30  feet.  The  walls  do  not  form  a 
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true  circle, the  respective  diameters  being 
1250  and  1150  feet.  The  area  enclosed 
within  this  circle  is  30  acres.  In  the 
centre  of  this  circle  is  a mound  in  the 
shape  of  a huge  bird  track,  the  middle 
toe  being  155  feet  and  the  other  two  no 
feet  in  length.  In  front  is  a semi-lunar 
embankment  200  feet  in  length.  Here,” 
says  Squires,  “covered  with  the  gigantic 
trees  of  a primitive  forest,  the  work  truly 
presents  a grand  and  impressive  appear- 
ance, and  in  entering  this  ancient  ave- 
nue for  the  first  time  the  visitor  does 
not  fail  to  experience  a sensation  of 
awe,  such  as  he  might  feel  in  passing 
the  portals  of  an  Egyptian  temple,  or 
in  gazing  upon  the  ruins  of  Petra  of  the 
Desert.  Out  of  the  gateway  a broad 
passage,  lined  by  walls  on  each  side, 
leading  to  an  irregular  square  contain- 
ing about  20  acres,  a low  mound  marks 
each  corner  and  also  each  central  en- 
trance. From  the  northeastern  gateway 
there  extend  parallel  lines  connecting 
with  a series  of  low  walls  as  intricate 
almost  as  a Cretan  labyrinth.  Near  the 
centre  of  the  northwest  wall  there  is 
another  gateway,  with  a broad  and 
gently  curved  avenue  leading  to  the  oc- 
tagon, which  encloses  an  area  of  50 
acres.  Opposite  each  entrance  there  is 
a pyramidal  mound  about  five  feet  high 
and  80  to  100  feet  at  the  base.  From 
the  gateway  on  the  southeast  side,  par- 
allels 300  feet  long  and  60  feet  apart 
conduct  the  observer  into  another  true 
circle,  about  one-half  mile  in  circumfer- 
ence and  enclosing  an  area  of  20  acres. 
Outside  of  the  circle  and  opposite  the 
gateway  is  a structure  170  feet  long  and 
eight  feet  higher  than  the  general  level  of 


the  embankment  overlooking  the  entire 
work.  From  the  octagon  parallel  lines 
diverge  southwest  for  a distance  of  two 
miles.  Similar  parallel  lines,  nearly  a 
mile  in  extent,  diverge  eastward,  enclos- 
ing a series  of  circles  about  two  hun- 
dred feet  in  diameter,  and  form  a line  of 
communication  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  system. 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  stone  imple- 
ments of  agriculture  have  been  found  in 
the  mounds,  such  as  the  spade  and  hoe, 
indicating  that  the  Mound  Builders  de- 
pended for  a living  upon  the  products 
of  the  soil,  we  must  conclude  that  to 
maintain  and  support  so  large  a popula- 
tion as  inhabited  this  country,  and  pro- 
vide food  for  the  wants  of  perhaps  a 
moiety  of  the  people  who  were  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  these  works, 
this  people  could  not  possibly  have  de- 
pended upon  hunting  or  fishing  for  a 
subsistence,  but  must  of  necessity  have 
cultivated  the  soil  and  relied  on  the  con- 
stantly recurring  seasons  of  seed-time 
and  harvest  as  a means  of  support. 

The  stone  arrowheads,  spears,  axes, 
fleshers,  pipes,  pestles,  discs,  totems  and 
portions  of  textile  fabrics,  as  well  also 
as  gauges,  weights,  shuttles,  spindle- 
wheels,  shell-work,  water  jugs,  drinking- 
cups,  sepulchral-urns,  kettles  and  col- 
ored pottery,  together  with  copper  im- 
plements, such  as  chisels,  axes,  daggers, 
spear  and  arrowheads,  knives,  awls  and 
bracelets,  and  other  implements  and  or- 
naments found  in  countless  numbers  in 
the  mounds  and  earthworks  of  this  peo- 
ple, show  that  though  they  may  have 
lived  before  the  age  of  iron  and  the  dis- 
covery of  its  uses,  they  were  not  only 
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as  numerous  as  the  sands  of  the  seashore 
(to  use  a common  expression),  but  that 
they  exhibited  wonderful  shrewdness, 
ingenuity  and  perseverance  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  these  implements,  consider- 
ing the  rude  and  primitive  means  at 
their  command. 

What  became  of  the  Mound  Builders 
is  a question  no  one,  as  yet,  has  been 
able  to  solve.  Many  theories  have  been 
advanced,  but  at  most  they  are  mere 
conjectures.  Some  think  they  were  an- 
nihilated by  stronger  nations  ; some  by 
the  Aztecs  ; others  by  the  Pueblos. 

Dr.  Dawson  says  : “ To  the  judicial 

mind  there  can  be  nothing  clearer  than 
that  America  is  really,  in  point  of  time, 
the  Old  World — the  first  fitted  for  life, 
and,  therefore,  the  first  so  occupied.” 
Recent  discoveries  point  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  a race  of  men,  highly  civil- 
ized, organized  into  communities,  using 
letters,  skilled  in  arts,  versed  in  astron- 
omy and  workers  in  metals,  while  yet 
the  man  of  Europe  herded  with  the  cave 
bear,  as  much  the  animal  and  as  little 
cultured  as  his  four-footed  companion. 
The  conditions  are  such  that  no  other 
conclusion  can  be  reached  ; indeed,  so 
favorable  and  demonstrative  are  they 
that  many  scientists,  whose  opinions 
are  entitled  to  great  weight,  hold  that 
the  European  of  the  remote  age  was  the 
unprogressive  descendant  of  the  same 
stock  which  here  developed  into  such 
magnificence  of  knowledge  and  achieve- 
ment. However  that  may  be,  there  is 
a general  agreement  among  archaeolo- 
gists that  the  race  of  man  on  this 
continent  inconceivably  antedates  the 
Adamic  period  of  six  thousand  years. 


Professor  Dawson  thinks  that  man  in- 
dubitably existed  on  the  continent  of 
America  prior  to  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  years  ago,  occupying  the 
regions  between  the  chain  of  great 
lakes  and  the  Arctic  circle ; but  for 
reasons  presently  to  be  noted,  no  trace 
of  that  occupation  could  possibly  have 
been  left  to  be  discovered  now,  except 
it  may  be  in  the  caves  of  the  Assini- 
boine  and  Saskatchewan  region.  At 
that  remote  date  began  the  last  glacial 
epoch,  during  which  a glacier  crept 
down  from  the  north  pole  to  the  paral- 
lel of  forty  degrees  north — a mass  of  ice 
more  than  twelve  miles  thick  at  the 
pole  and  a mile  thick  in  the  latitude  of 
New  York.  Before  that  glacier  man 
and  all  animals  capable  of  migration 
went  southward ; the  slow-moving  ice 
plowed  the  whole  face  of  the  country, 
denuding  it  of  soil  and  every  vestige  of 
pre-existence  in  life,  down  to  the  very 
bed  rock,  and  swept  its  masses  of  debris 
into  the  sea  into  which  the  glaciers  pro- 
jected. Over  the  vast  ice  plain  the 
north  wind  blew  continuously,  carrying 
its  freezing  touch  almost  to  the  equator, 
and  rendering  what  is  now  the  north 
torrid  zone  milder  and  more  equable 
than  the  climate  in  any  portion  of  the 
present  temperate  zone.  The  gulf  stream 
flowed  no  farther  north  than  Cape  St. 
Roque,  in  South  America,  and  in  the 
region  of  Yucatan,  Bilize,  Guatemala, 
Nicaraugua  and  southern  Mexico,  the 
race  retreating  before  the  glaciers  found 
a genial  resting  place. 

Almost  coincident  with  the  beginning 
of  the  retreat  of  ice,  which  marked  the 
conclusion  of  the  last  glacial  epoch,  viz : 
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at  the  lapse  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  years,  the  primitive  animal 
man  began  to  develop  into  the  intelli- 
gent being  man.  Dr.  Croll,  in  his  ad- 
mirable work,  ‘ Climate  and  Time/  and 
James  Geikie  in  his  1 Great  Ice  Age/ 
learnedly  and  conclusively  discuss  these 
physical  occurrences,  and  demonstrate 
the  probability  of  the  movements  herein 
ascribed  to  climate  change.  The  theatre 
of  this  development  of  human  intellect 
was  the  most  advantageous  that  could 
be  conceived,  and  therein  the  race  at- 
tained a wonderful  plane  of  science  and 
art.  Great  cities  were  built  of  such 
magnificence  and  extent,  that  even  in 
our  day  of  great  achievements  their  de- 
scriptions seem  fabulous.  Copan,  Pal- 
enque  and  Uxmal,  as  they  are  called, 
yet  remain  in  stupendous  ruins.  But 
buried  in  the,  to  us,  impenetrable  depths 
of  the  tropical  forests  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, there  are  cities  whose  wonders  far 
transcend  the  amazing  grandeur  of  the 
known  localities.  More  than  one  of 
these  cities  covered  over  a hundred 
square  miles,  and  were  closely  built  of 
hewn  stones  ; the  houses  were  vast  in 
height  and  area,  decorated  with  frieze 
and  cornice,  balustrade  and  balcony, 
post  and  pillar,  all  covered  with 
exquisite  carving.  Reservoirs  and 
aqueducts  were  constructed  of  extent, 
capacity  and  engineering  excellence  to 
far  surpass  anything  our  race  has  ac- 
complished or  even  dreamed  of.  For 
fifty  thousand  years  that  American  civil- 
ization grew  and  flourished,  when  an- 
other climate  change  halted  its  progress 
and  induced  its  decay  and  extinction. 

The  diminishing  eccentricity  of  the 


earth’s  orbit,  and  the  occurrence  of  the 
northern  summer  solstice  in  perihelion, 
at  the  point  of  minimum  eccentricity, 
the  retreat  of  the  northern  glacier  and 
the  return  of  the  gulf  stream  to  its 
northern  course,  rendered  the  equato- 
rial zone  constantly  hotter  and  hotter, 
until  a degree  of  heat  was  reached  in 
the  region  of  the  now  deserted  cities 
which  no  animal  life,  except  that  of  a 
salamander,  could  endure.  Before  that 
intense  and  growing  heat  the  animal 
man,  who  had  retreated  southward  be- 
fore the  glacier,  began  his  last  march 
northward.  His  course  is  marked  with 
certain  unmistakable  traces,  and  lasted 
for  the  period  of  ten  thousand  years. 
His  retreat  was  slow.  Through  south- 
ern and  middle  Mexico  he  built  and  oc- 
cupied great  cities,  constantly,  how- 
ever, building  smaller,  slighter  and  less 
substantial  structures.  The  dwindling 
of  his  houses,  the  falling  away  of  deco- 
ration, and  the  breaking  up  of  his 
social  autonomy,  are  evident,  and  mark 
the  gradually  increasing  heat  and  the 
return  of  man  from  a state  of  civiliza- 
tion to  that  of  a nomad.  In  Texas  he 
had  become  a Mound  Builder,  and 
through  that  state  and  Arkansas  and 
Missouri  the  works  of  his  hands  are 
numbered  by  millions. 

It  is  evident,  too,  that  he  built  for 
shelter  and  not  for  defense,  until  he 
came  to  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin.  There  he  met  an  enemy 
and  threw  up  defenses,  and  there  he 
was  finally  overcome  and  almost  ex- 
terminated by  the  Tartar  progenitor  of 
the  red  Indian.  In  this  course  we 
trace  the  decay  of  civilization  and  the 
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tendency  to  a primitive  state,  which, 
being  allowed  to  continue,  would  have 
put  the  aborigines  back  in  the  central 
northern  region  of  the  continent  in 
almost  the  same  state  as  that  in  which 
they  left  it  a quarter  of  a million  years 
ago.  In  this  light  is  Macauley’s  New 
Zealander  “ sitting  on  a broken  arch 
of  London  bridge  and  sketching  the 
ruins  of  St.  Paul’s  ” a very  highly  col- 
ored fancy. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  prec- 
edence of  the  mound  building.  The 
idea  that  the  Mound  Builders  went 
south  and  erected  the  deserted  cities  of 
the  south,  is  merely  an  offshoot  of 
Adamic  theory,  but  it  has  insuperable 
objections  in  its  way.  One  of  these  is 
the  consideration  that  the  mounds  of 
Texas,  Missouri  and  Arkansas  are  dilap- 
idated and  almost  extinct,  while  those 
of  the  northern  stretch  of  country  are 
sharp,  clean  and  well-defined.  Now, 
the  climate  of  Texas,  since  the  mound 


building  age,  has  been  drier  and  more 
equable  than  that  of  Ohio,  and  if  the 
Texas  mounds  were  last  built  they 
would  be  less  broken  and  effaced  than 
those  standing  under  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  and  under  the  frequent 
rain-storms  of  the  lake  region.  But 
we  know  almost  to  a certainty  that  the 
Mound  Builders  were  met  by  the  human 
tide  that  followed  the  earlier  retreating 
Asiatic  glacier  northward,  crossed  to 
the  northwest  coast  of  America,  trav- 
ersed British  Columbia,  Nevada,  Mon- 
tana, Dakota  and  Minnesota,  in  all  of 
which  territory  are  traces  of  its  pro- 
gress, and  fell  upon  the  Mound  Builder 
just  where  the  best-defined  remains  are 
found.  The  conflict  between  the  hardy 
man  coming  down  from  the  north  and 
the  feeble  and  degenerated  man  coming 
up  from  the  south,  could  have  but  one 
conclusion — the  defeat  and  obliteration 
of  the  weaker. 

E.  B.  Finley. 
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THE  ORIGINAL  NOTES  OF  MASON  AND  DIXON’S  SURVEY. 


In  the  archives  of  the  state  depart- 
ment at  Washington  is  a most  curious 
and  valuable  old  volume.  It  is  none 
other  than  the  original  notes  of  the 
famous  survey  made  under  the  direction 
of  King  George  III  of  England,  by 
Messrs.  Mason  and  Dixon,  in  the  year 
1763.  The  old  volume  is  smoky  and 
discolored  by  age,  but  it  is  perfect  in 
all  its  parts,  and  every  letter  and  figure 
is  as  distinct  as  when  it  was  first  writ- 
ten. 

“ There  is  no  such  ink  as  that  made 
now-a-days,”  said  the  custodian  of  the 
precious  volume.  “ Its  composition, 
like  the  art  of  embalming  and  the  me- 
chanical processs  by  which  the  great 
pyramids  of  Egypt  were  constructed,  is 
lost.  These  notes  were  made  on  the 
spot.  The  saddle-bags  were  unpacked 
and  the  pen,  ink*  and  paper  brought 
fourth  and  the  writing  which  has  re- 
mained unfaded  so  long  was  executed.” 

This  volume  has,  of  course,  an  inter- 
esting history,  but  unfortunately  only  a 
small  portion  of  that  history  can  ever 
be  written.  It  was  found  in  i860  in  a 
pile  of  rubbish  that  had  been  thrown 
into  a cellar  in  Halifax,  and  sold  to  the 
state  department  for  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  dollars  in  gold. 

At  this  remote  date  very  few  people 
know  exactly  what  Mason  and  Dixon’s 
line  was,  and  why  it  was  run  by  the 
royal  commissioners. 


Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
when  the  sovereigns  of  England  began 
to  grant  charters  to  various  proprietors 
to  the  soil  of  the  new  world,  the  knowl- 
edge of  American  geography  was  in  a 
very  primitive  state.  In  fact,  up  to  a 
hundred  years  later,  some  very  serious 
mistakes  in  regard  to  it  were  made. 

William  Penn,  the  Quaker  preacher, 
had  inherited  a claim  of  sixteen  thou- 
sand pounds  from  his  father  against  the 
English  crown.  In  settlement  of  this 
claim  he  took  lands  in  the  new  world. 
In  1682  Penn  came  to  America,  and  in 
1718  he  died.  Lord  Baltimore,  after 
trying  to  settle  in  Newfoundland,  and 
visiting  Virginia  in  1628,  wrote  a strong 
letter  to  the  king  which  resulted  in  a 
charter  being  issued  to  his  son  to  lands 
now  known  as  Maryland.  This  charter 
was  dated  June,  1632. 

Things  went  on  very  well  for  a cen- 
tury more.  But  at  length  the  Pennsyl- 
vania people  and  Maryland  people  be- 
gan to  settle  up  the  interior.  Here  was 
a man  who  held  lands  from  the  proprietor 
of  Pennsylvania.  Another  claimed  the 
same  lands  on  account  of  a charter 
from  Lord  Baltimore.  The  result  was 
that  constant  disputes  arose,  and  on 
several  occasions  there  was  bloodshed. 
The  proprietors  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  both  appealed  to  the  king  for 
protection  in  their  rights,  and  at  length, 
in  1763,  Messrs.  Mason  and  Dixon  were 
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commissioned  to  make  this  very  im- 
portant historical  survey. 

The  great  volume  of  notes  gives  a 
minute  account  of  the  work  and  obser- 
vations of  the  surveyors,  from  the  time 
when  they  landed.  They  had  various 
conferences  with  the  proprietors  of  the 
two  colonies,  and  then,  with  as  accurate 
data  as  they  could  obtain,  they  at  length 
began  their  work. 

On  December  i,  1763,  the  commis- 
sioners that  had  been  appointed  by  the 
governors  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland 
convened  at  Philadelphia.  They  were 
in  session  for  five  days,  and  at  the  close 
of  that  time  had  fixed  the  point  where 
the  “south  end  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
is,”  and  directed  a carpenter  to  erect 
an  observatory  there. 

At  length  the  commissioners,  after  the 
most  painstaking  measurements  and 
calculations,  and  almost  interminable 
discussions  with  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  commissioners,  were  ready  to 
begin  their  work  in  good  earnest.  The 
reader  will  be  most  interested  in  the 
notes  that  were  made  on  general  subjects. 

On  the  fourth  of  January,  1764,  the 
commissioners  made  the  following  en- 
try : 

Finished  our  observations  in  Philadelphia , com- 
puting the  result  of  the  star’s  true  zenith  distances 
from  our  observatory. 

January  7.  Set  out  from  Philadelphia  v/ith  a 
quadrant  to  find  (nearly)  a place  in  the  forks  of  the 
Brandiwine  having  the  same  parallel  as  the  southern- 
most point  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

January  8.  Fixed  on  the  house  of  Mr.  John 
Harlands  (about  31  miles  west  of  Philadelphia)  to 
bring  our  instruments  to. 

J anuary  10.  The  observatory  taken  down  and  put 
with  the  rest  of  our  instruments  into  three  wagons, 
except  the  telescope,  &c. , of  the  sector,  which  was 


carry’d  on  the  springs  (with  feather  beds  under  it)  of 
a single  Horse  chair. 

January  14.  Arrived  at  Mr.  Hardlands  and  set  up 
the  sector  in  his  garden  (inclosed  in  a Tent),  and  in 
the  evening  brought  the  instrument  into  the  meridian 
and  took  observations. 

Under  date  of  September  13,  1764, 
the  following  is  recorded  : 

Went  to  see  Pocomoke  Swamp.  Its  about  30 
miles  in  length  and  14  in  breadth.  (The  west  line 
from  the  sea,  to  the  middle  point  passes  through  it). 
Here  is  the  greatest  quantity  of  timber  I ever  saw. 
Above  the  tallest  oak,  beech,  poplar  Hickory,  Holly, 
and  Fir  ; towers  the  lofty  cedar  (without  a branch), 
till  its  evergreen  conical  top  seems  to  reach  the 
clouds  : the  pleasing  sight  of  which  renewed  my 
wishes  to  see  Mount  Lebanon. 

January  10,  1765,  the  following  inter- 
esting note  is  made  : 

Left  Brandywine  and  proceeded  to  Lancaster 
(Dist.  about  35  miles),  a Town  in  Pennsylvania,  dis- 
tance from  Philadelphia  75  miles,  bearing  nearly  due 
west.  What  brought  me  here  was  my  curiosity  to  see 
the  place  where  was  perpetrated  last  winter  the  Hor- 
rid and  inhuman  murder  of  26  Indians,  men,  women 
and  children,  leaving  none  alive  to  tell.  These 
poor  unhappy  creatures  had  always  lived  under  the 
protection  of  the  Pennsylvania  Government,  and  had 
lands  allotted  for  them  a few  miles  from  Lancaster 
by  the  late  celebrated  Wm.  Penn,  Esq. , proprietor. 
They  had  received  notice  of  some  of  the  back  inhab- 
itants and  fled  into  the  goal  to  save  themselves  ; the 
keeper  made  the  door  fast ; but  it  was  broken  open 
and  two  men  went  in  and  executed  the  bloody  scene, 
while  about  fifty  of  their  party  sat  on  horseback 
without  armed  with  guns,  etc.  Strange  it  was  that 
the  town,  though  as  large  as  most  market  towns  in 
England  never  offered  to  oppose  them,  tho’  its  more 
than  probable  they,  on  request  might  have  been 
assisted  by  a company  of  his  magisties  Troops  who 
were  then  in  the  town — no  honor  to  them  ! What 
was  laid  to  the  Indians’  charge  was,  that  they  held 
a private  correspondence  with  the  Enemy  Indians  ; 
but  this  could  never  be  proved  against  the  men  ; 
and  the  women  and  children  (some  in  their 
mothers’  wombs  that  never  saw  light)  could  not 
be  guilty. 

The  feeling  that  had  been  aroused 
over  this  boundary  question  is  shown 
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by  the  following,  under  date  of  January 

17,  1765  : 

I fell  in  company  with  Mr.  Samuel  Smith  who  was 
sheriff  of  Lancaster  county.  He  informed  me  that 
the  people  near  the  supposed  boundary  lines  were 
then  at  open  war.  About  ten  miles  from  Lancaster 
on  the  River  Sasquehannah,  one  Mr.  Cresep  de- 
fended his  house  as  being  in  Maryland,  with  14  men  ; 
which  (he  surrounded  with  about  55  :)  they  would 
not  surrender  but  kept  firing  out  till  the  house  was 
set  on  fire  and  one  man  in  the  house  lost  his  life 
coming  out. 

The  following,  under  date  of  Feb- 
ruary 24,  of  the  same  year,  is  both 
humorous  and  serious  at  the  same  time  : 

Met  some  boys  just  come  out  of  a Quaker  Meeting 
House  as  if  the  De — 1 had  been  with  them.  I could 
by  no  means  get  my  horse  by  them.  I gave  the 
horse  a light  blow  on  .the  Head  with  my  whip 
which  brought  him  to  the  ground  as  if  shot  dead  ; 

I over  his  head,  my  hat  one  way  my  wig  another 
and  whip  another  ; fine  sport  for  the  Boys.  How- 
ever I got  up  as  did  my  Horse  after  some  time  ; and 
I led  him  by  the  Meeting  House  (the  Friends  pour- 
ing out)  very  serene,  as  if  all  had  been  well : But 
I had  to  lay  too  the  next  day  my  hip  being 
hurt  very  much  by  the  fall. 

May  25,  1765,  Mr.  Mason  gives  a 
description  of  a thunder  storm.  He 
says  : 

In  the  evening  a storm  of  Thunder  and  Light- 
ning : about  sunset  I was  returning  from  the  other 
side  of  the  river  and  at  the  distance  of  about 
mile  the  lightning  fell  in  perpendicular  streaks  (in 
appearance  about  one  foot  in  breadth)  from  the 
cloud  to  the  ground.  This  was  the  first  lightning 
I ever  saw  in  streams  continued  without  the  least 
break  thro’  the  whole,  all  the  way  from  the  cloud 
to  the  Horizon. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  a docu- 
ment sent  to  Messrs.  Mason  and  Dixon 
by  the  Royal  society,  dated  October 
24,  1765  : 

At  a council  of  the  Royal  Society 

Resolved , that  the  precise  measure  of  a degree  of 
Latitude  in  America  in  the  neighborhood  of  Penn- 
sylvania appears  to  the  council  and  to  the  astrono- 
mer Royal,  who  was  pleased  to  assist  on  this  occa- 


sion to  be  a work  of  great  use  and  importance  ; and 
that  the  known  abilities  of  Messrs.  Mason  & Dixon, 
the  excellence  of  the  instruments  with  which  they 
are  furnished,  the  favorable  level  of  the  country  and 
their  having  assistants  well  practiced  in  measuring ; 
do  all  concur  in  giving  good  ground  to  hope,  that  this 
business  may  now  be  executed  with  greater  preci- 
sion, than  has  ever  yet  been  done  and  at  a much  less 
charge  than  the  society  can  expect  an  opportunity  of 
doing  it  hereafter. 

Resolved  to  employ  Messrs.  Mason  & Dixon  in  the 
said  admeasurement  of  a degree  of  Latitude  ; and  to 
allow  them  the  whole  of  their  demand,  being  the  sum 
of  200  Pounds  sterling  for  the  said  work  : and  also, 
in  case  the  proprietors  of  Maryland  & Pennsylvania 
should  refuse  their  stipulated  allowance  for  their 
passage  home,  but  not  otherwise,  the  further  sum  of 
forty  Pounds  for  the  said  Passage. 

Resolved  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Council,  that 
Messrs.  Mason  <fc  Dixon  remeasure  the  whole  space 
required,  without  regarding  what  they  have  done  on 
a former  occasion  : and  that  they  be  instructed  to 
compare  frequently  their  fir  rods  with  their  brass 
standard  ; and  to  note  down  the  degree  of  the  Ther- 
mometer, at  each  time  of  such  comparison,  also  that 
they  take  particular  care  of  the  brass  standard  and 
bring  it  home  with  them,  in  order  to  its  being  com- 
pared with  the  French  standard  if  thought  necessary 
and  that  the  secretary  communicate  these  resolutions 

to  Messrs.  Mason  & Dixon. 

* * 

Resolved  that  the  Rt.  Hon’ble  Lord  Baltimore  and 
Mr.  Penn,  the  proprietors  of  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania be  applied  to  for  the  use  of  their  instruments 
now  there.  . . 

Minute  directions  and  suggestions  by 
the  astronomer  royal  were  sent  with 
these  resolutions. 

There  are  many  notes  and  observa- 
tions in  the  volume.  The  following  are 
copious  extracts  : 

Laurel  Hill  or  mountain  is  a wild  of  wilds,  the 
laurel  overgrown,  the  rocks  gaping  to  swallow  up, 
over  whose  deep  mouths  you  may  step.  The  whole 
a deep  melancholy  appearance  out  of  nature.  — But 
from  the  summit  of  the  western  most  ridge,  viz  : from 
the  point  214  miles,  12  chains  there  is  the  most  de- 
lightful pleasing  view  of  the  western  plains  the  eye 
can  behold.  From  hence  the  end  of  our  line  may  be 
seen  about  ten  miles  further,  which  reaches  a ridge 
dividing  the  waters  running  to  the  Mananngahela 
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from  those  running  into  the  Ohio.  This  ridge  ter- 
minates the  sight  and  makes  a beautiful  horizon  that 
may  be  seen  more  than  ioo  miles  from  N.  to  S. 

In  the  rivers  Cheat  and  Mananngahela  we  found 
plenty  of  fish  of  various  sorts,  and  very  large  particu- 
larly cat-fish.  Caught  a lizard  near  a foot  in  length. 
Coal  is  found  very  plenty  here  and  beyond  the  River 
in  our  line. 

Six  miles  beyond  the  river  eight  warriors  of  the 
Seneca  nation  fell  in  with  us  on  their  way  to  the 
southward  going  against  the  Cherokees.  These 
people  go  700  miles  through  these  deserts  to  war. 
They  are  one  of  the  six  nations,  which  made  the  In- 
dians with  us  only  glad  to  see  them.  They  were 
equipped  with  blankets  and  kettles,  tomahocks,  guns 
and  bows  and  arrows  : they  staid  two  days  with  us 
got  a small  supply  of  Powder  and  paint  when  their 
captain  ordered  to  march. 

At  our  last  station  among  others  came  Prince 
Prisgueetom,  Brother  to  the  King  of  the  Delawares  ; 
he  spoke  very  good  English  (and  though  his  face  is 
deeply  furrowed  with  time  being  86  years  old)  told 
me  his  brother  and  himself  had  great  mind  to  go  and 
see  the  great  King  over  the  waters  and  make  a per- 
petual peace  with  him  ; but  was  afraid  he  should  not 
be  sent  back  to  his  own  conntry. 

The  land  to  the  westward  of  the  Mananngahela  is 
very  rich  and  fertile,  the  rich  weed  and  peavine  so 
thick  you  can  scarcely  get  through  it ; which  is  the 
richest  pasture  for  cattle  I ever  saw. 

The  old  Prince  above  mentioned  gave  a very  good 
description  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississipy  all  agreeing 
with  others  that  it  runs  through  a plain  level  country, 
the  land  very  good ; meadows  by  nature  of  Miles 
square  (having  only  few  trees  in  them)  whose  ver- 
dant plains  never  heard  the  milkmaid  singing  blithe 
and  gay. — Tho'  who  can  tell  what  he  has  done 
that  made  them  ; a thousand  annual  suns  to  him 
how  short. 

The  following  is  a description  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  as  described  to  me  by  Mr.  Hugh  Craw- 
ford, our  interpreter  who  has  traversed  these 
parts  for  28  years  either  as  an  Indian  trader  or 
commander  in  his  majesties  service  in  the  late  wars. 

Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippy.  The 
Island  of  New  Orleans  lies  about  100  from  the  bar  of 
the  said  river. 

At  about  100  miles  above  Orleans,  on  the  west 
side,  comes  in  a River  nearly  as  large  as  the  Mis- 
sissippy. This  river  heads  in  the  mountains  of 
Mexico.  At  the  head  of  this  said  river  the  Span- 
yards  have  a fort.  300  miles  above  Orleans  is 


Natcher,  here  the  French  have  a fort.  This  is  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  places  for  a settlement  nature  can  pro- 
duce. The  lands  exceeding  rich  ; the  season  one 
continued  spring. 

Ships  of  two  or  300  Tons  may  come  up  the  River 
as  far  as  this  and  sloops  of  30  Tons  up  to  the  forks 
of  the  Ohio,  one  place  only  he  doubts  is  a little 
dubious,  about  200  miles  below  the  Forks,  where 
there  is  20  or  30  small  Islands , but  he  judges  the 
Navigation  is  good  on  the  west  side  of  the  Islands 
but  had  not  time  to  prove  it. 

The  River  Mississipy  is  in  general  about  half  a 
mile  in  breadth  and  by  the  French  account  1360 
miles  in  length  from  the  Forks  of  the  Ohio  to  the 
mouth  (in  the  Bay  of  Florida).  This  length  he  sup- 
poses to  be  very  near. 

There  are  many  fine  rivers  fall  into  the  Missis, 
sipy  between  the  Natchees  and  the  Forks  of  the 
Ohio  from  both  sides,  which  are  but  very  little 
known,  therefore  shall  leave  them,  but  must  observe 
the  whole  is  a plain  rich  land. 

The  Ohio  at  the  forks  is  very  near  as  large  as  the 
Mississipy.  From  the  forks  on  a due  north  course 
140  miles  up  the  Mississipy  lies  the  country  called 
the  Illinois,  first  settled  by  the  French,  who  were 
encouraged  by  the  French  King  to  marry  with  the 
Indians,  each  couple  receiving  a premium  of  50^ 
provided  the  native  embraced  the  Catholic  faith. 
By  this  means  it  soon  became  a fine  settlement, 
and  here  the  French  erected  a Fort  ; called  it  Fort 
Sharter,  but  the  Fort  and  country  being  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Mississipy  it  fell  in  the  hands  of 
the  English  by  the  tieaty  of  peace  in  176 — and 
his  Britanic  Majesty  has  now  a garison  in  the  said 
Fort  Sharter. 

The  Mississipy  north  of  the  Illinois  is  but  little 
known.  Its  banks  are  settled  by  Indians  who  have 
had  very  little  (and  some  not  any)  correspondence 
with  the  Europeans. 

Therefore  returning  to  the  Forks  of  the  Ohio 
and  taking  its  course  up  we  find  many  rivers  on 
both  sides  emptying  into  it,  all  which  my  informant 
has  been  up  and  down  for  many  Miles. 

The  land  in  the  Forks  of  the  Mississipy  is  very 
good  where  it  is  much  to  be  wished  there  was  a set- 
tlement, the  climate  and  soil  inviting  every  stranger’s 
stay.  About  50  miles  up  the  Ohio  the  French  erected 
a fort  called  Desumption,  from  hence  by  land  to  the 
Illinois  about  70  miles. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Ohio  from  its  mouth  up  to 
Pittsburg  (called  by  the  French  Fort  du  Quesne) 
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comes  In  the  rivers,  ist  Cherokee,  Broad  river,  Ken- 
tucke,  Great  Salt  Lick,  Totleroy,  Great  Kanhawa. 
These  all  head  in  the  Allegany  chain  of  Mountains. 
The  mouth  of  the  Cherokee  river  is  about  60  miles 
above  the  Forks.  15  miles  above  this  comes  in 
Broad  river.  The  length  of  the  Cherokee  River 
about  400  hundred  miles  running  through  level 
country.  Broad  River  for  200  miles  in  length  may 
be  walked  over  in  summer  being  not  above  two  feet 
deep,  smooth  level  bottom,  and  breadth  in  general 
one  mile  and  a half ! 

Above  the  Great  Knahwa  [Kanawha]  and  little 
Knahwa,  near  the  head  of  which  is  the  end  of  the 
west  line  where  we  left  off.  Above  the  little  Knahwa 
is  Fishing  Creek  and  the  two  Weeling  [Wheeling] 
creeks  which  is  all  of  note  to  Pittsburg. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Ohio  comes  in  the  Rivers 
Wabash,  Mineami  [Miami]  (or  Rocky  river),  Siota, 
Hockhocking,  Muskingum,  and  Beaver  Creek  near 
to  Pittsburg.  These  all  head  in  the  low  lands  near 
Lake  Erie  interlocking  with  the  heads  of  short  creeks 
which  runs  northward  into  the  said  Lake. 

The  mouth  of  the  Wabash  is  about  150  miles  above 
the  forks  of  the  Ohio.  It  runs  thro’  a beautiful  coun- 
try, if  a Desart  of  rich  level  land  may  be  called  so, 
where  the  meadows  bounds  are  scarcely  within  the 
limits  of  the  eye.  The  Mineami  (or  Rocky  River), 
the  Great  (for  there  is  a lesser  between  this  and 
Siota),  is  very  rapid  and  the  west  branch  heads  very 
near  a River  of  the  same  name*  that  runs  into  the 
south  west  end  of  Lake  Erie. 

The  Siota  is  very  gentle,  its  banks  and  the  Ohio 
aboutits  mouth  is  the  seat  of  the  Shawnees  and  Dela- 
ware Indians  who  live  here  by  leave  of  the  Six 
Nations. 

Muskingum  all  gentle  to  the  Head,  whence  to 
the  head  of  Cayaga  [Cuyahoga  evidently  meant] 
river  is  but  one  mile  over  which  the  Indians  often 
carry  their  canoes  and  down  Cayaga  into  Lake 
Erie. — Upon  these  rivers  live  the  Mingoes,  Tus- 
carawas  &c.. — The  Tuscarawas’  ancient  seat  was  in 
Virginia  where  they  have  now  some  of  their  friends 
living.  Their  King  with  a few  attendants,  I saw 
at  King  Williams’  Court  House  in  Virginia  in 
March  1766,  who  were  going  to  pay  a visit  to  their 
Brothers. 

The  head  of  the  Alleghany  River  is  about  200 
miles  N.  E.  from  Pitsburg  and  runs  down  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  thro’  a plain 
inferior  to  none  for  the  richness  of  its  soil ; at  Pits- 

* The  writer  evidently  has  confounded  the  River  Mau- 
mee  with  Miami  in  this  sentence. 


burg  it  is  joined  by  the  Mananngahela,  and  is  after- 
wards called  the  Ohio.  From  Pitsburg  to  the  Forks 
where  the  Ohio  falls  into  the  Mississippi  is  about 
miles. 

From  the  end  of  our  line  to  the  Ohio,  on  a west 
course,  is  about  forty  miles.  On  a northwest  course, 
about  30  miles. 

The  west  line  that  divides  the  Provinces  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland,  if  extended,  would  fall  on 
the  Ohio  about  the  mouth  of  Fishing  creek.  From 
thence  a west  course  would  pass  through  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  Illinois,  the  distance  about  seven  or 
eight  hundred  miles.  A country,  says  my  informer, 
through  which  you  may  travel  one  hundred  miles 
and  not  find  one  hill  or  one  acre  of  barren  land.  In 
this  large  tract  of  land  all  lies  waste,  except  just  on 
the  banks  of  the  rivers,  where  in  general  the  natives 
resort. 

The  directions  which  were  given  to 
Messrs.  Mason  and  Dixon  by  the  com- 
missioners of  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land are  very  specific,  and  are  included 
in  the  volume  of  notes.  They  read  as 
follows  : 

To  Messrs.  Chas.  Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon  : 

Gentlemen  : 

You  are  to  confine  the  line  as  directed  to  the 
end  of  Five  Degrees  of  Longitude  from  the  River 
Delaware,  in  the  parallel  of  the  said  West  Line, 
after  which  you  are,  as  you  return,  to  have  a visto 
opened  between  the  several  posts  that  may  be  fixed 
in  the  said  due  west  line  so  that  the  said  line  may  be 
described  and  distinguished  by  one  continued  visto, 
according  to  your  former  Instructions  ; or  if  you 
find  that  time  can  be  saved  by  employing  your  work- 
men in  opening  the  said  visto,  while  you  are  taking 
observations  in  order  to  correct  your  deviations  in 
proceeding  with  the  said  west  line  you  are  desired  so 
to  do. 

While  you  are  opening  the  visto  which  is  to  de- 
scribe the  west  line  or  Parallel  of  Latitude,  you  are 
to  set  a post  on  the  summit  of  every  Ridge  over 
which  the  said  West  Line  shall  pass  in  the  Direction 
of  the  said  Line.  You  are  Likewise  to  heap  stones 
round  the  said  posts  (when  stones  may  be  very  near 
and  easily  raised),  so  as  that  the  same  may  be  vis- 
ible from  Ridge  to  Ridge  for  the  better  ascertaining 
the  place  where  the  west  line  passes  every  ridge. 

You  are  also  to  send  proper  persons  to  Baltimore 
Town  in  Maryland,  when  there  are  one  hundred  and 
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thirty-nine  boundary  stones,  that  they  may  convey 
the  said  stones  to  the  proper  places  in  the  west  line, 
which  stones  you  are  to  set  up  in  the  said  line  as  you 
return,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  Boundary 
stones  have  been  fixed.  But  if  it  should  happen  that 
the  places  where  any  of  the  said  Boundary  stones 
ought  to  be  fixed  are  on  the  tops  of  high  mountains 
to  which  the  said  stones  cannot  be  carried,  you  are 
in  such  places  to  erect  and  heap  up  together  large 
quantities  or  piles  of  stones  to  ascertain,  markoutand 
perpetuate  the  said  spots  or  places,  taking  particular 
notice  thereof  in  your  minute  books  and  report  the 
same  to  the  commissioners  at  their  next  meeting. 

As  soon  as  you  have  extended  the  line  to  the  end 
of  five  degrees  of  longitude,  you  are  to  give  immedi- 
ate advice  thereof  to  the  commissioners  that  they 
may  give  notice  thereof  to  each  other  and  appoint 
another  meeting. 

A number  of  Indians  have  been  deputed  by  the 
Six  Nations  (whose  consent  hath  been  obtained  to 
our  extending  the  west  line  to  the  western  limits  of 
the  Province  of  Pennsylvania)  to  be  present  at  and 
attend  you  in  running  the  said  line,  and  orders  have 
been  given  for  them  to  meet  you  at  York  town  in 
Pennsylvania.  As  the  public  peace  and  your  own 
security  may  greatly  depend  on  the  good  usage  and 
kind  treatment  of  those  deputies,  we  commit  them 
to  your  particular  care  and  recommend  it  to  you  in  the 
most  earnest  manner  not  only  to  use  them  well  your- 
selves, but  to  be  careful  that  they  receive  no  abuse  or 
ill  treatment  from  the  men  you  may  employ  in  carry- 
ing on  the  said  work,  and  to  do  your  utmost  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  insults  of  all  other  persons  what- 
soever. 

Chester  Town,  18th  June,  1767. 

Signed,  Horo.  Sharpe, 

John  Barclay, 


Dan  of  S.  Thos.  Ienifer, 

J.  Beale  Bardley, 
Benjamin  Chew, 

Edward  Shippen,  Jr., 
Thomas  Willing. 

The  following,  under  the  same  date 
and  with  all  the  commissioners’  names 
attached,  was  given  to  Messrs.  Mason 
and  Dixon  at  the  same  time  as  the  above : 

The  commissioners  recommend  to  Messrs.  Mason 
and  Dixon  that  the  spirituous  liquors  to  be  given  to 
the  Indians  attending  them  be  in  small  quantities 
mixed  with  water  and  delivered  to  them  not  more 
than  three  times  a day. 

Messrs.  Mason  and  Dixon  were  en- 
gaged at  this  work  about  four  years,  and 
were  finally  stopped  by  the  Indians  at 
a point  two  hundred  and  forty-four 
miles  west  of  the  Delaware  river,  and 
thirty-six  miles  east  of  the  terminus  they 
were  seeking. 

This  line,  so  famous  during  all  the 
slavery  agitation  as  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  northern  and  the  southern 
states,  has  been  often  confounded  both 
in  England  and  America  with  the  par- 
allel of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes 
fixed  by  the  Missouri  compromise  as  the 
northern  limit  of  slavery  in  the  terri- 
tories. 

George  A.  Robertson. 
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FOURIERISM  IN  WISCONSIN. 


It  is  not  often  that  the  bare  facts  of 
history  are  romantic  or  picturesque. 
But  sometimes,  as  now  in  Wisconsin,  we 
find  important  exceptions  to  the  rule,  as 
well  as  new  proof  that  history  does,  in- 
deed, repeat  itself. 

Public  attention  is  now  closely  di- 
rected toward  such  schemes  as  that  of 
George  Venable  Smith’s  Puget  Sound 
Colonization  society,  and  that  of  A.  K. 
Owen’s  “ Credit  Fonder,”  at  Sinaloa, 
Mexico,  by  which  the  emancipation  of 
mankind  industrially,  and  their  reform- 
ation socially,  are  to  be  attempted 
through  principles  and  practices  wholly 
unlike  those  which  have  forever  gov- 
erned the  world.  Yet  these  principles 
are  not  new,  nor  are  they  now  put  to 
practice  for  the  first  time,  as  many  seem 
to  think. 

Francois  Marie  Charles  Fourier,  a na- 
tive of  France,  was  in  many  respects  a 
wonderful  man.  Educated,  indefatig- 
able and  patriotic,  he  devoted  every- 
thing to  mankind,  nothing  to  himself. 
A little  fortune  inherited  from  his  father 
was  lost  during  the  French  Revolution, 
while  he  himself  was  in  prison.  Forced 
from  the  bastile  into  the  army,  he  served 
two  years  and  was  then  discharged  on 
account  of  illness.  At  Marseilles  he 
found  employment  in  a large  mercantile 
establishment  in  which  almost  his  first 
duty  was  to  destroy  an  enormous  quan- 


tity of  rice,  held  for  a higher  price 
amidst  a general  scarcity  of  provisions 
until  it  had  become  unfit  for  food.  This 
circumstance,  together  with  other  of  the 
“outrageous  frauds  and  duplicities  of 
commerce,”  so  impressed  his  mind  that 
Fourier  at  once  set  about  a prolonged 
and  earnest  inquiry  into  social  prob- 
lems, resulting  in  the  system  named,  in 
his  honor,  Fourierism. 

This  devoted  Frenchman,  waiting  pa- 
tienly  at  a certain  hour  each  day,  until 
the  close  of  his  life,  for  a patron  of 
wealth  and  influence  to  appear  with  the 
aid  absolutely  necessary  to  put  his  com- 
prehensive plans  into  practical  opera- 
tion, died  in  disappointment.  But  Four- 
ierism took  hold  of  certain  classes, 
nevertheless,  and  crossed  over  into 
America.  Horace  Greeley,  while  thun- 
dering against  slavery,  was  an  advocate 
of  this  new  theory  of  dividing  labor  and 
its  profits,  promulgating  his  views  in 
the  New  York  Tribune. 

In  1843,  Southport  (now  Kenosha), 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  in 
Wisconsin  territory,  was  a little  town  of 
intelligent  New  England  people.  They 
had  come  west  to  better  their  condition 
in  life  ; and,  reading  in  the  Tribune  de- 
scriptions of  “ the  science  of  the  new 
social  relations,”  determined  to  test  “its 
vast  economies,  its  equitable  distribu- 
tions, its  harmony  of  groups  and  series, 
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its  attractive  industry  and  its  advan- 
tages for  schools,  meetings,  parties  and 
social  festivities.” 

During  the  winter  of  1843-4,  the 
Franklin  Lyceum,  composed  of  the  lead- 
ing people  of  Southport,  debated  in 
various  negative  and  positive  forms  the 
question  : “ Does  the  system  of  Fourier 

present  a practicable  plan  for  such  a 
reorginization  of  society  as  will  guard 
against  our  present  social  evils  ?” 
Among  the  debaters  were  Charles  Dur- 
kee,  the  first  Republican  elected  to  the 
United  States  senate  distinctly  as  such, 
and  Louis  P.  Harvey,  subsequently  gov- 
ernor of  Wisconsin.  Those  who  believed 
Fourierism  could  be  made  to  reform 
society,  prevailed  at  last  and  an  associ- 
ation called  the  “ Wisconsin  Phalanx  ” 
was  formed,  with  shares  at  twenty-five 
dollars  each. 

The  Territorial  legislature  granted  a 
charter  at  its  next  sitting ; but  without 
waiting  for  this,  the  hearty  and  cheerful 
band  of  pioneer  reformers  set  out  in  the 
spring  of  1844,  with  oxen,  horses,  cattle, 
covered  wagons,  utensils  and  provisions, 
to  settle  in  Ceresco  valley,  now  cov- 
ered by  the  beautiful  city  of  Ripon,  in 
central  Wisconsin.  The  spot  chosen  for 
this  curious  social  and  industrial  experi- 
ment was  in  as  rich  and  lovely  a valley 
as  mortal  eye  ever  beheld,  watered  by 
Silver  creek,  a clear,  pure  stream,  large 
and  swift  enough  to  drive  many  wheels. 

For  a year  the  reformers  lived  in  cheap 
dwellings ; but  in  1845,  the  Phalanx 
building,  four  hundred  feet  in  length, 
consisting  of  two  rows  of  tenements, 
with  a hall  between,  under  one  roof, 
was  erected.  The  Phalanx,  comprising 


about  one  hundred  and  fifty  souls,  had 
previously  built  a saw  mill  and  grist  mill, 
and  now  owned  an  abundance  of  stock 
and  material,  had  several  trains  con- 
stantly going  to  Milwaukee  to  exchange 
products  for  goods,  and  was  prosperous. 
The  society  soon  began  to  have  neigh- 
bors, too,  in  the  persons  of  pioneers  set- 
tling on  the  surrounding  hills,  who,  how- 
ever, eyed  “ the  thing  ” with  suspicion, 
predicting  that  great  mischief  would 
grow  out  of  its  extraordinary  powers. 

The  style  of  living  was  termed  uni- 
tary ; that  is,  all  ate  at  a common  table 
but  families  retired  to  separate  rooms 
after  meals.  All  felt  the  advantages 
and  economies  of  a common  table, 
common  farm,  common  mill,  and  com- 
mon school,  but  presently  a few  families 
concluded  it  would  better  please  them 
to  have  their  meals  in  private,  where 
they  could  scold  and  find  fault  without 
being  overheard.  They  were,  therefore, 
permitted  to  do  their  own  cooking,  draw- 
ing their  provisions  from  the  general 
store  of  the  association.  Single  men 
and  women  were  delighted  with  the  ar- 
rangement, while  others  were  divided  in 
opinion  upon  the  question  of  a com- 
munity table. 

All  branches  of  labor  were  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  competent  per- 
sons selected  by  the  members,  who  were 
required  to  keep  an  exact  account  of 
labor  and  expense,  so  that  the  precise 
cost  of  any  article  or  crop  was  easily 
obtained  by  any  one,  from  the  public 
books.  All  labor  was  voluntary,  mem- 
bers working  whenever  and  wherever 
they  might  elect,  receiving  credit  only 
for  the  amount  of  work  actually  accom- 
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plished.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  three- 
fourths  of  the  net  profits  went  to  labor 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  contributed 
by  each.  The  evenings,  after  the  duties 
of  the  day  were  ended,  were  divided 
“between  business  and  sociality.” 
Monday  night  was  given  to  the  business 
of  the  council,  and  on  Tuesday  evening 
there  was  a meeting  of  the  Philolothian 
society,  at  which  discussions  upon  pro- 
gressive topics  were  held  and  a paper 
read  called  The  Gleaner.  The  motto  of 
this  journal  was,  “Let  the  gleaner  go 
forth  and  glean  and  gather  up  the  frag- 
ments, that  nothing  be  lost.”  On 
Wednesday  evening  a singing  school  was 
held ; Thursday  was  always  set  aside 
for  a dance  ; Friday  had  no  meeting, 
and  Saturday  was  devoted  to  hearing 
the  detailed  reports  of  foremen. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  presi- 
dent showed  that  the  property  of  the  as- 
sociation, without  a dollar  of  debt,  was 
valued  at  $27,752.22. 

The  whole  number  of  hours  of  useful 
labor  performed  during  the  year  was 
one  hundred  and  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty,  from  which  twenty- 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy 
were  deducted  for  board  and  cooking; 
but  each  family  did  its  own  washing. 
The  number  of  weeks  of  board  charged 
to  members,  including  children  gradu- 
ated to  adults,  was  4,234,  the  cost  of 
which  was  five  hours  of  labor  and  forty- 
four  cents  for  provisions  per  week.  La- 
bor received  seven  and  a half  cents  per 
hour,  and  stock,  having  one-fourth  of 
the  profits  of  all  labor  and  business,  re- 
ceived twelve  per  cent,  for  the  year. 
Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  board — food,  fuel 


and  shelter — cost  each  adult  eighty-one 
and  a half  cents  per  week. 

In  order  that  laborers  should  receive 
more  exact  justice,  an  attempt  was  made 
one  year  to  give  the  more  skilled  and 
valuable  men  greater  wages ; but  this 
created  so  much  dissatisfaction  that 
the  plan  had  to  be  abandoned.  Those 
who  accomplished  the  most  work  had  a 
right  to  more  compensation,  yet  to  grant 
it  to  them  caused  more  trouble  than  to 
treat  all  alike — giving  the  slothful  as 
much  as  the  industrious.  Another  ele- 
ment of  unrest  was  the  size  of  families. 
The  man  with  several  children  had,  of 
course,  more  charged  against  him  at 
the  end  of  the  year  for  board  than 
man  ^with  only  one  or  none,  while 
the  earnings  of  each  were  the  same. 
There  was  not  the  least  injustice  in  this 
as  a foundation  for  complaint ; yet  it 
was  a source  of  jealousy,  and  helped  to 
create  sentiment  in  favor  of  dissolution. 

Although  the  members  of  the  Phalanx 
were  clothed,  fed,  housed  and  enlight- 
ened better  than  the  average  of  sur- 
rounding outsiders,  one  or  two  of  the 
more  aggressive  males  had  an  itching 
for  speculation  in  land  and  town-sites. 
They  were  getting  on  well,  but  believed 
that  the  unbending  rules  of  the  Phalanx 
prevented  the  full  play  of  their  natural 
abilities,  and  therefore  kept  from  them 
the  rewards  which  come  to  ambition, 
craft  and  speculation  in  the  freer  race 
of  individuals  outside  of  such  an  or- 
ganization. They  were,  of  course,  right, 
and  here  is  where  all  similar  organiza- 
tions will  fail.  But  it  should  be  added 
that  those  who  expected  to  become  rich 
by  freeing  themselves  from  the  restraints 
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of  the  Phalanx,  and  were  thus  the  instru- 
ments of  its  dissolution,  all  died  poor — 
most  of  them  poorer,  in  fact,  than  they 
were  when  they  left  the  society. 

For  seven  years  the  society  was  pros- 
perous, and,  if  it  could  have  been  con- 
tinued in  contentment,  it  would  have 
been  the  centre  to-day  of  great  wealth 
and  power. 

Several  natural  causes  tended  to  create 
uneasiness  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  Phal- 
anx, as  we  have  stated;  but  the  principal 
cause  of  disruption  was  the  absolute  and 
ever-present  unwillingness  of  men  of  su- 
perior ambition  and  capabilities  to  toil 
through  life  yoked  to,  and  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with,  those  of  no  ambition  and 
inferior  natural  endowments  — good, 
bad  and  indifferent  to  “share  and  share 
alike.” 

If  the  historian  may  not  draw  conclu- 
sions or  offer  advice,  perhaps  he  may 
soliloquize.  If  so,  I will  say  that  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  possible  at  the 
present  time  to  undertake  to  reform  any 
part  of  the  world  through  an  ideal,  a 
scientifically  exact,  system  of  coopera- 
tion, under  circumstances  so  favorable 
as  surrounded,  from  every  point  of  view, 


the  Wisconsin  Phalanx.  Its  members 
were  young,  strong,  hopeful  and  earnest. 
Not  only  so,  but  they  were  above  the 
average  in  education  and  intelligence, 
fully  inured  to  pioneer  hardships  and 
thoroughly  American — of  thrifty,  hardy 
New  England  stock.  Their  lands,  pur- 
chased at  government  price,  were  the 
best  and  pleasantest  to  be  found  in  a 
wide,  unsettled  domain;  the  surround- 
ing country  was  growing  in  wealth  and 
population,  and,  above  all,  although 
they  themselves  were  reformers,  they 
really  had  nothing  to  reform,  not  even 
one  of  their  own  number.  They  were 
men  and  women  of  upright  actions  and 
chaste  thoughts — sound  at  the  heart. 

It  was  not  such  a case  as  that  de- 
scribed by  Bishop  Heber,  where 

Every  prospect  pleases 

And  only  man  is  vile. 

Nothing  was  vile ; nothing  was  wrong, 
except  that  the  Creator  made  no  two 
of  these  pioneer  reformers  alike.  How, 
then,  could  they  be  justly  and  satisfac- 
torily governed  and  rewarded  by  the 
same  rule  ? 

Frank  A.  Flower. 
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The  French  and  the  English  were 
both  intent  on  acquiring  possession  of 
the  Ohio  valley.*  The  Indians  formed 
a third  party  in  interest,  and  were  in 
occupancy  of  the  ground.  The  French 
based  their  claim  to  the  territory  on 
the  voyage  of  La  Salle  in  1682  ; the 
English,  on  the  discoveries  made  by 
the  Cabots  long  previously.  It  was  not 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, however,  that  any  decided  steps 
were  taken  by  either  nation  to  occupy 
the  coveted  region. f In  the  year  1748 
a number  of  gentlemen,  mostly  English 
colonists,  formed  themselves  into  an 
association  with  a view  to  making  set- 
tlements west  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains and  carrying  on  trade  with  the 
natives.  The  leader  in  the  enterprise 
was  Thomas  Lee,  one  of  his  majesty’s 
council  in  Virginia.  The  association 
was  called  (e  The  Ohio  Company.” 
Among  the  stockholders  were  Lawrence 
and  Augustine  Washington,  brothers  of 
George  Washington.  The  English  gov- 

*  The  Allegheny  and  Ohio  rivers  were  regarded 
by  the  early  French  explorers  as  one  stream.  They 
called  it  La  Belle  Riviere. 

+ As  early  as  1716  Governor  Spotswood  of  Vir- 
ginia set  out  on  an  expedition  towards  this  region. 
“That  beautiful  unknown  land  held  out  arms  of 
welcome,  and  the  governor,  who  had  in  his  char- 
acter much  of  the  spirit  of  the  hunter  and  adven- 
turer, resolved  to  go  and  explore  it.”— John  Esten 
Cooke’s  ‘Virginia,’  p.  314.  The  governor,  how- 
ever, proceeded  only  as  far  as  the  Shenandoah 
valley. 


ernment  favored  the  design  of  the  com- 
pany, and  a tract  of  five  hundred  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  was  granted  it.  This 
land  lay  chiefly  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ohio,  between  the  Monongahela  and 
the  Kenawha  rivers.  A large  quantity 
of  goods,  suitable  for  the  Indian  trade, 
was  ordered  from  London ; and  it  was 
determined  to  make  roads,  erect  such 
buildings  as  might  be  thought  desirable, 
and  particularly  cultivate  a good  under- 
standing with  the  Indians.  Christopher 
Gist,  a borderer  of  remarkable  energy, 
intelligence,  and  courage,  was  employed 
to  traverse  the  region  lying  within  the 
Ohio  valley,  and  make  a report  on  the 
lands  in  the  company’s  grant.  He  at 
once  set  about  the  work  and  spent  sev- 
eral months  in  this  arduous  duty.J 
The  French,  at  this  time,  also  deter- 
mined to  take  an  advanced  step  in  the 
same  direction.  They  had  settlements 
not  only  in  Canada,  but  in  Louisiana, 
and  at  various  points  along  the  Missis- 
sippi and  its  tributaries.  Apart  from 
other  considerations,  it  was  highly  de- 
sirable to  possess  the  Ohio  as  a con- 
venient line  of  communication  between 
these  widely  separated  settlements.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  summer  of  the  year 
1749,  Captain  Celoron,  knight  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Louis,  was  despatched  by 
Galissoniere,  governor-general  of  Can- 

J See  ‘ Sparks’  Writings  of  Washington,’ Vol.  II., 
Appendix  No.  VI. 
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ada,  to  take  constructive  possession  of 
the  Ohio  valley  by  passing  down  the 
river  and  depositing  leaden  plates,  suit- 
ably engraved,  at  such  points  as  he  might 
think  proper,  as  was  the  custom  of  ex- 
plorers at  that  time.* 

Celoron  left  La  Chine,  near  Montreal, 
on  the  fifteenth  of  June,  1749.  He  had 
a detachment  consisting  of  one  captain, 
M.  de  Contrecoeur,  afterwards  the  com- 
mandant at  Fort  Duquesne — eight  sub- 
altern officers,  six  cadets,  one  chap- 
lain, twenty  soldiers,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  Canadians,  and  about  thirty  In- 
dians.f 

Celoron  proceeded  by  water  up  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  through  the  great 
lakes.  On  the  sixteenth  of  July  he 
reached  the  point  where  the  Chautau- 
qua creek  flows  into  Lake  Erie.  He  at 
first  had  some  thought  of  establishing  a 
post  here,  but,  upon  observing  the  situa- 
tion more  narrowly,  he  concluded  that 
it  was  not  suitable.  “ I found  nothing 
there  of  advantage,”  he  writes,  “ either 
for  the  navigation  of  the  lake,  or  for  the 
situation  of  the  post;  the  lake  is  so 
shallow  on  the  side  of  the  south,  that 
ships  could  not  approach  the  portage 
but  at  more  than  a league’s  distance. 

* Celoron’s  Journal  of  his  expedition  has  been 
lately  given  to  the  public  in  an  English  translation, 
published  in  the  * Catholic  Historical  Researches,’ 
beginning  with  the  number  for  October,  1885. 

+ The  first  intimation  the  English  seem  to  have 
had  of  the  expedition,  was  in  a letter  from  Captain 
Marshall  to  Governor  Clinton,  dated  Albany,  June 
23,  1749.  He  says  that  a certain  party  had  “ seen 
an  army  of  near  a thousand  men  march  in  different 
bodies  from  Canada,  this  day  three  weeks,  steering 
their  way  for  Belle  river.”—'  Pennsylvania  Archives,' 
Vol.  II.,  p.  29.  This  was  perhaps  as  near  the  truth 
as  could  be  expected  at  second  hand. 


There  is  no  island  or  harbor  where  they 
could  be  moored  and  put  under  protec- 
tion ; they  must  needs  remain  at  anchor 
and  have  boats  for  unloading  them  ; 
the  gales  of  wind  are  so  frequent  there 
that  I think  they  would  be  in  danger.” 
At  this  point  Celoron  left  the  lake, 
and  turned  his  course  toward  the  south. 
At  dawn  of  the  seventeenth  of  July,  they 
began  the  ascent  of  the  Chautauqua 
creek.  The  stream  was  not  navigable, 
and  the  labor  of  transporting  the  canoes, 
provisions,  and  so  forth,  was  extremely 
arduous,  and  their  progress  was  very 
slow.  On  the  twenty-second  they  en- 
tered Lake  Chautauqua.  They  re- 
mained at  the  lake  over  the  twenty-third, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fourth 
they  entered  the  Conewango  creek. 
This  stream  connects  the  lake  with  the 
Allegheny  river,  and  flows  into  the  latter 
at  the  town  of  Warren.  The  water  in 
the  creek  was  low,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  baggage  had  to  be  transported  by 
hand.  Their  progress  was  very  tedious. 
The  Indians  who  lived  along  the  route 
were  frightened,  and  fled  from  their 
cabins,  leaving  behind  them  “ a part  of 
their  utensils,  their  canoes,  and  even 
their  provisions,  to  seek  the  woods.” 
As  the  object  of  the  expedition  was 
partly  to  secure  the  friendship  and  alle- 
giance of  the  natives  to  the  French 
authority,  and  besides  they  might  com- 
bine in  considerable  force  and  embar- 
rass the  expedition,  it  was  determined 
to  send  Lieutenant  Joncaire  J and  five 

J Chabert  de  Joncaire  was  a half-breed,  the  son  of 
a French  officer  and  a Seneca  woman. — * Parkman’s 
Montcalm  and  Wolfe,’  Chapter  II.  He  was  elo- 
quent, crafty  and  brave,  and  figured  prominently  in 
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Indians  of  the  party,  with  belts  of  wam- 
pum, “ and  induce  them  to  take  cour- 
age, that  their  father  came  only  to  treat 
with  them  of  good  things.”  So  great 
were  the  difficulties  of  the  passage 
down  the  Conewango,  that  it  was  not 
until  noon  of  the  twenty-ninth  of  July 
that  they  entered  the  Allegheny.  Row- 
ing across  the  latter  stream,  they  landed 
on  the  southern  bank.  Here  they  re- 
solved to  bury  the  first  of  the  leaden 
plates.  By  some  inadvertence  the  first 
plate  they  prepared  was  spoiled  by  in- 
serting the  name  of  the  Chautauqua  creek 
instead  of  the  Conewango.  This  plate 
was  no  doubt  thrown  aside  as  useless, 
and  another  one  was  prepared.  The 
spoiled  plate  afterwards  fell  into  the 
hands  of  some  Senecas,  who  gave  it  to 
Colonel  Johnson,  the  Indian  agent. 
They  represented  that  they  had  stolen 
it  from  Joncaire  ; but  it  is  much  more 
likely  they  found  it  where  it  had  been 
thrown  aside.* *  A leaden  plate  was 
buried  here,  “at  the  foot  of  a red  oak.” 
A plate  of  sheet  iron,  bearing  the  arms 
of  the  French  king,  was  also  affixed  to 
a tree.  This  leaden  plate  has  never  been 
found;  the  plate  of  sheet  iron  was  soon 
afterwards  torn  down  by  the  Indians. 

Leaving  this  point,  they  proceeded 

the  affairs  of  the  French  in  the  Allegheny  valley. 
The  elder  J oncaire,  the  father  of  Chabert,  had  been 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians  some  time  prior  to  the 
year  1700.  As  a preliminary  torment,  a chief  at_ 
tempted  to  burn  the  captive’s  hnger  in  his  pipe,  but 
Joncaire  promptly  knocked  him  down.  This  display 
of  spirit  delighted  the  Indians,  and  they  spared 
his  life,  and  adopted  him  into  their  tribe.—  * Park- 
man’s  Frontenac  and  New  France,’  Chapter  XXI. 

* See  this  question  of  "The  Stolen  Plate ’’dis- 
cussed by  the  present  writer  in  the  Magazine  of 
Western  History  for  June,  1885. 


the  same  day  to  an  Indian  village  not 
far  off,  named  Kanaouagon.  As  Jon- 
caire had  been  sent  ahead  to  notify  the 
inhabitants,  they  were  on  the  watch  to 
receive  the  expedition.  Celoron  treated 
them  to  brandy  and  tobacco,  and  in  re- 
turn they  gave  him  maize  and  squashes. 
A few  miles  below  was  the  village  of  Cut 
Straw,  at  the  mouth  of  what  is  now 
called  Brokenstraw  creek.  Celoron  in- 
vited the  chiefs  of  Kanaouagon  to  meet 
him  there,  as  he  wished  to  address  the 
Indians  at  that  place.  The  next  day, 
the  thirtieth,  he  went  to  Cut  Straw. 
Joncaire  had  preceded  him,  and  had 
prevailed  upon  the  people  of  the  village 
to  remain,  as  they  were  about  to  flee  to 
the  woods.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Celoron 
the  Indians  presented  him  with  two  belts 
of  wampum,  and  made  a speech,  in 
which  they  professed  great  joy  at  his 
arrival  among  them  “in  good  health.” 
Celoron  replied  to  their  speech,  and  pre- 
sented them  with  three  belts  of  wampum, 
in  order  to  “open  their  ears”  that  they 
might  hear  well  what  he  had  to  say  on 
the  part  of  their  father,  the  governor- 
general  of  Canada.  He  assured  them 
of  the  kindness  and  good  will  of  the 
French  ; cautioned  them  against  fav- 
voring  or  harboring  the  English  among 
them,  and  urged  them  to  drive  them 
away.  “Pay  serious  attention  to  the 
message  which  I send  you,”  said  he. 
“ Listen  to  it  well ; follow  it,  it  is  the 
means  of  always  seeing  over  your  vil- 
lages a beautiful  and  serene  sky.”  “ I 
am  surprised,  my  children,”  he  contin- 
ued, “ to  see  raised  in  your  village  a 
cabin  destined  to  receive  English  trad- 
ers. If  you  look  upon  yourselves  as  my 
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children,  you  will  not  continue  this  work; 
far  from  it,  you  will  destroy  it,  and  will 
no  longer  receive  the  English  at  your 
homes.”  In  reply,  the  Indians  promised 
that  they  would  not  suffer  the  English 
among  them  any  more;  “and  this 
house,”  said  they,  “ which  is  almost 
finished,  will  serve  only  as  a recreation 
place  for  the  youth.” 

Celoron  remained  at  Cut  Straw  over 
the  thirty-first  of  July,  because  of  a 
heavy  rain.  The  next  day  he  proceeded 
on  down  the  river.  Some  ten  miles 
below  he  came  to  a village  of  about  a 
dozen  cabins  ; but  all  the  people,  except 
one  man,  had  fled.  The  following  day, 
at  a larger  town  some  ten  or  twelve 
miles  farther  down  the  stream,  he  again 
addressed  the  Indians  in  the  same  strain 
as  at  Cut  Straw.  There  was  perhaps  a 
considerable  gathering  of  natives  here, 
as  he  had  invited  the  inhabitants  of 
several  villages  that  he  had  passed  on 
the  way,  to  meet  him  at  this  place,  which 
they  did. 

On  the  third  of  August  he  again  set 
out,  and  went  down  to  the  mouth  of 
French  creek,  called  by  him  the  River 
aux  Boeufs,  where  was  a village  of  eight 
or  ten  cabins.  There  were  living  here 
an  English  trader,  whose  name  we  do 
not  know,  and  an  English  gunsmith, 
John  Frazier,  a person  whose  name 
often  appears  in  the  history  of  the 
border.  The  Indians  in  the  meeting  of 
the  previous  day,  had  complained  to  Cel- 
oron that  if  he  drove  the  English  away, 
and  “ in  particular  the  blacksmith,”  who 
mended  their  guns  and  hatchets,  they 
feared  that  they  should  be  left  to  perish 
of  “ hunger  and  misery  on  the  Beautiful 


river;”  and  they  begged  that  the  En- 
glish, at  least  “ the  blacksmith,”  might 
be  allowed  to  remain  over  winter,  or 
until  they  could  go  hunting,  and  they 
promised  that  by  spring  the  English 
should  all  retire.  Celoron  confesses 
that  their  representations  embarrassed 
him  very  much.  But  when  he  got  to 
the  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  River 
aux  Boeufs, or,  as  it  was  afterwards  called, 
Le  Boeuf,  he  found  that  “ the  English, 
as  well  as  the  Indians,  had  gained  the 
woods.”  Only  five  or  six  Indians,  of 
the  Iroquois  nation,  remained,  who  fired 
a salute  of  welcome.  He  did  not  tarry 
at  this  place,  but  again  embarked,  and 
proceeded  about  seven  or  eight  miles 
farther  on  his  way,  where  he  stopped 
for  the  night.  At  the  place  of  encamp- 
ment was  a large  rock,  the  face  of  which 
bore  a number  of  figures,  “ rudely 
enough  carved.”  This  rock,  which  is 
known  as  the  “ Indian  God,”  still  re- 
mains as  Celoron  found  it,  and  marks 
the  site  of  his  encampment.  The  in- 
scription on  the  rock,  says  Schoolcraft, 
appears  distinctly  to  record,  in  symbols, 
the  triumphs  in  hunting  and  war.*  Here 
Celoron  buried  the  second  of  the  leaden 
plates,  “ directly  opposite  a naked  moun- 
tain,” and  near  this  carved  rock.  This 
plate  has  never  been  found. 

On  the  following  morning  it  was  de- 
termined that  Joncaire  should  precede 
the  party  to  Attique,  a considerable 
village  some  distance  down  the  river, 
and  assure  the  inhabitants  of  the  amica- 
ble intentions  of  the  expedition.  By 

♦See  description  of  this  famous  rock,  with  illus- 
trative plate,  in  ' Schoolcraft’s  Indian  Antiquities/ 
Part  IV.,  p.  17a. 
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Attique  was  meant  the  town  generally- 
called  by  the  English,  Kittanning.*  It 
occupied  the  site  of  the  present  town  of 
this  name,  the  capital  of  Armstrong 
county.  Joncaire  at  once  set  out.  Cel- 
oron  followed  more  leisurely.  The  latter 
went  that  day  about  thirty-five  miles.  The 
next  day  they  started  pretty  early. 
They  passed  several  streams,  of  which 
Celoron  makes  note,  and  he  observes 
that  on  the  higher  grounds  by  the  river 
were  villages  of  Loups  and  Iroquois  of 
the  Five  Nations.  They  encamped  that 
day  at  an  early  hour,  “ in  order  to  give 
M.  de  Joncaire  time  to  reach  the  village 
of  Attique.”  The  next  morning,  after 
going  eight  or  ten  miles,  they  arrived  at 
Attique.  They  found  Joncaire  awaiting 
them  there,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  had  fled.  The  place  contained 
twenty-two  cabins.  The  Indians  who 
lived  here  were  Loups.  A chief  with 
two  young  warriors  had  tarried  to  ob- 
serve what  should  be  done.  Seeing 
Joncaire  but  slenderly  accompanied, 
he  had  approached  him,  and  demanded 
to  know  what  he  wanted-  This  man 
Joncaire  attempted  to  conciliate  with 
fair  speeches,  and  induced  him  to  carry 
some  belts  of  wampum  to  the  villages 
farther  down  the  river,  and  urge  the 
people  to  remain  at  their  homes,  and 
not  run  away  upon  the  approach  of  the 
expedition.  If  the  chief  executed  his 
commission,  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  eminently  successful. 

Celoron  remained  at  Attique  but  a 
short  time,  and  then  proceeded  on  his 

* This  has  been  conclusively  shown  by  the  editor 
of  the  Historical  Researches.  See  Vol.  I.,  pp.  26-30, 
and  Vol.  II.,  pp.  105-107. 


way.  Some  hours  afterwards  he  reached 
Chartier’s  town,  which  stood  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Allegheny,  not  far 
below  the  site  of  the  present  town  of 
Freeport.  Here  he  found  six  English 
soldiers,  as  he  calls  them,  more  prob- 
ably traders,  with  fifty  horses  and  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  bales  of  furs,  on 
their  way  to  the  east.  Chartier’s  town 
was  a well  known  place.  It  was  the 
point  of  departure  from  the  Allegheny 
on  the  Kiskiminetas  route  between  the 
east  and  the  west.  The  town  had  been 
abandoned  for  some  years,  and  was 
generally  called  Chartier’s  old  town. 
Celoron  does  not  seem  to  have  known 
the  name,  and  terms  it  simply  “ an  old 
village  of  the  Shawanese.”  He  warned 
the  English  whom  he  found  here, 
against  intruding  upon  what  he  claimed 
was  the  territory  of  the  French  king, 
and  by  them  sent  a letter  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia. 
This  letter  has  been  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  state.f  Governor  Ham- 
ilton informs  the  assembly  that  he  had 
received  three  letters  from  one  signing 
himself  “ Celoron,”  laying  claim  to  the 
back  part  of  the  colony  in  the  name  of 
the  French  king.  One  of  these  letters, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  was  written  at 
Chartier’s  town ; one  was  written  the 
next  day  at  a village  which  Celoron 
calls  the  Written  Rock,  which  was  no 
doubt  Shannopin’s  town,  which  stood 
on  the  bank  of  the  Allegheny  river 

+ For  the  want  of  proper  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, our  local  antiquaries  have  had  a good  deal  of 
difficulty  to  harmonize  the  date  of  this  letter,  August 
6,  with  the  movements  of  Celoron  ; but  in  the  light 
of  Celoron’s  J ournal  the  difficulty  has  vanished. 
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within  the  limits  of  the  present  city  of 
Pitttsburgh.  From  this  latter  village 
the  Indians  had  all  fled.  They  were 
ruled,  says  Celoron,  by  an  old  woman 
“who  looks  upon  herself  as  a queen, 
and  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  English.” 
The  old  woman  was  no  doubt  Queen 
Aliquippa.  Here  he  found  six  English 
traders,  who  came  “all  trembling” 
before  him  when  he  landed.  He  gave 
them  the  same  warning  as  the  others, 
and  by  them  sent  a letter  to  the  gov- 
ernor. Where  the  third  letter  was  writ- 
ten we  do  not  know — most  likely  at 
Logstown.*  The  traders  at  Written 
Rock  told  him  they  would  withdraw  ; 
“ that  they  knew  well  that  they  had  no 
right  to  trade,  but  not  having  encoun- 
tered any  obstacles  up  to  the  present, 
they  had  sought  to  gain  their  livelihood; 
and  the  more  so,  as  the  Indians  had  at- 
tracted them  thither,  but  that  hencefor- 
ward they  would  not  return.”  Celoron 

* At  Logstown  also  he  summoned-the  English 
traders  before  him,  and  gave  them  the  same  warning 
as  the  others.  He  adds,  "I  wrote  to  the  governor 
of  Carolina  in  terms  similar  to  those  I had  employed 
in  writing  to  the  governor  at  Philadelphia  ’’—whether 
he  means  just  then  or  before,  we  cannot  say. 


describes  the  place  as  the  most  attrac- 
tive that  he  had  vet  seen  on  the  Beauti- 
ful river.  He  calls  it  Written  Rock,  no 
doubt  from  the  circumstance  that  a 
short  distance  below  he  passed  a rock 
on  which  were  “ certain  writings.”  The 
writings,  upon  investigation,  turned  out 
to  be  only  some  English  names  written 
with  charcoal.  He  encamped  on  the 
evening  of  the  seventh  of  August,  about 
three  leagues  below  the  forks  of  the 
Ohio.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
Celoron  makes  no  mention  of  the  Mo* 
nongahela  river ; why  the  omission,  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive. f The  next 
day  early  he  arrived  at  Chiningue,  or 
Logstown,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ohio,  eighteen  miles  below  the  village 
of  Written  Rock. 

T.  J.  Chapman. 


fThis  is  the  more  surprising,  as  the  Monongahela 
was  then,  even  more  than  at  present,  more  noticeable 
than  the  Allegheny,  to  one  looking  back  in  descending 
the  Ohio.  ‘ 1 Upon  looking  back,”  says  Arthur  Lee, 
“you  see  at  some  distance,  directly  up  the  Monon- 
gahela, but  the  point  of  the  two  banks  only,  that  form 
the  mouth  of  the  Allegheny,  is  visible,  none  of  its 
waters. ” A rthur Lees  Journal , December  17, 1784. 
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Exceedingly  limited  is  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  prehistoric  people  whose 
earthworks  recently  were  plainly  to  be 
seen,  in  considerable  profusion,  on  the 
site  of  Milwaukee.  Although  nearly 
every  vestige  of  their  labor  may  now  be 
said  to  have  disappeared  within  the 
limits  of  the  city,  the  curious  outlines 
of  their  so-called  “mounds”  are  still 
remembered,  and  drawings  of  many  of 
them,  with  the  exact  point  of  their  lo- 
cation, have  been  preserved.*  Who 
were  these  occupiers  of  the  east  and 
west  banks  of  the  Milwaukee  river, 
where  now  are  miles  of  crowded  streets, 
and  where  now  is  heard,  on  every  hand, 
the  hum  of  such  varied  industries? 
There  are  no  traditions  of  their  power, 
of  their  wisdom,  of  their  numbers  ; — in- 
deed, no  record  of  their  having  lived 
here  or  in  this  vicinity  has  been  discov- 
ered, except  in  the  tumuli  to  which  ref- 
erence has  just  been  made. 

Pleasant  would  be  the  task  to  trace  a 
connection  between  the  almost  mythical 
Mound-Builders  and  the  red  race  which 
had  representatives,  at  an  early  day,  in 
scattered  villages  along  the  western 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan;  but,  on  every 

♦See  Lapham’s  ‘Antiquities  of  Wisconsin,’  plates 
iii,  iv,  v,  vi  and  vii. 


hand,  in  such  investigation,  there  is 
vagueness,  doubt,  perplexity  ; and  we 
are  compelled  to  admit  that  there  is  no 
account  of  the  Indians  of  this  region, 
antedating  the  advent,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  of  Europeans  into  the 
great  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

John  Nicolet,  in  1634,  discovered 
Lake  Michigan.  He  ascended  the  Fox 
river  of  Green  bay  to  a point  within 
the  limits  of  what  is  now  Green  Lake 
county,  Wisconsin.  He  was  the  first 
white  man  who  gave  to  the  world  in- 
formation concerning  a nation  of  In- 
dians, which  he  called  “ Pouutouatami,” 
now  known  as  the  Pottawattamie  nation. 
Their  country  was  somewhere  to  the 
southward  of  Lake  Superior,  but  its 
exact  locality  is  unknown.  Whether 
Nicolet  actually  saw  any  of  the  tribe  is 
not  certain ; but,  in  the  autumn  of  1641, 
two  Jesuit  missionaries — Isaac  Jogues 
and  Charles  Raymbault — harrangued 
them  and  many  other  Algonquins,  at 
the  “ Sault,”  on  the  watercourse  lead- 
ing from  Lake  Superior  to  Lake  Huron. 
At  that  point  dwelt  the  Chippewas,  and 
the  Pottawattamies  had  taken  refuge 
with  them,  so  as  to  be  secure  from  their 
relentless  enemies,  the  Sioux,  who,  liv- 
ing to  the  westward,  had  driven  them 
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in  upon  these  “ People  of  the  Falls” — 
as  the  Chippewas  were  sometimes 
called.* 

To  trace  the  Pottawattamies  from 
the  time  they  first  heard  the  two  Jesuit 
Fathers  at  the  “ Sault  ” tell  the  story 
of  the  cross,  to  the  date  when  a small 
clan  of  them  is  known  to  have  actually 
occupied  the  mouth  of  the  Milwaukee 
river,  along  with  Indians  of  two  other 
nations,  is  to  catch  but  a glimpse  of 
these  people  at  different  periods,  down 
to  the  very  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Whether  the  irruption  of  the  Iroquois 
into  the  country  of  the  upper  lakes  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  first  migrations 
of  the  Pottawattamies  after  the  year 
1641,  is  not  known  ; nevertheless,  soon 
after  the  Hurons  and  other  Algonquins 
were  driven  westward  by  these  implac- 
able enenies,  we  find  the  first-mentioned 
also  moving  in  the  same  direction, 
locating  themselves  on  the  islands  at 


•Vimont,  ‘Relation,’  1640  (Quebec  ed.),  p.  35. 
‘New  York  Colonial  Documents,’  Vol.  IX,  pp.  153, 
161.  C.W.  Butterfield’s  'History  of  the  Discovery 
of  the  Northwest  by  John  Nicolet,  in  1634,’  p.  53. 

As  the  Sioux  dwelt  upon  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  drove  the  Pottawattamies  to  seek 
the  protection  of  the  Chippewas,  the  fleeing  tribe 
must  have  had  their  former  home  to  the  westward  of 
the  “ Sault,”  with  the  Fox  river  and  Green  bay,  on 
which  several  other  nations  were  seated,  to  the  south 
or  southeast  of  them.  They  could  not  have  had 
their  previous  dwelling-place  at  the  mouth  of  Green 
bay,  as,  in  the  work  last  cited,  I have  inferred  (see 
p.  72) ; nor  could  it  have  been  located  very  far  away 
from  Lake  Winnebago,  as  the  savages  who  gave 
name  to  that  lake  were  neighbors  of  the  Potlawatta- 
mies.  The  ancient  home — the  original  country — 
of  the  Pottawattamies  was  the  lower  peninsula  of 
Michigan. — Vimont,  ‘Relation,’  1640,  (Quebec  ed.) 
P-  35- 


the  mouth  of  Green  bay  and  along  its 
southeastern  shore.  The  missionary, 
Allouez,  in  1667,  at  what  is  now  Ash- 
land bay,  Wisconsin,  was  visited  by 
three  hundred  of  them.  “ They  are 
people,”  says  he,  “ who  speak  Algon- 
quin ; but  they  are  much  more  difficult 
to  understand  than  the  Ottawas.  Their 
country  is  about  Lake  Michigan  [he 
calls  it  Lake  of  the  Illinois]  .f  This  is 
a great  lake  that  has  not  yet  come  par- 
ticularly to  our  knowledge.  It  adjoins 
Lake  Huron  and  Green  bay  [Lake  of 
the  Puants,  as  Allouez  calls  it],  between 
the  east  and  the  south.” 

The  Jesuit  Father  then  goes  on  to 
describe  the  Pottawattamies.  “They 
are,”  he  says,  “a  warlike  people,  hunt- 
ers and  fishermen  ; their  country  is  very 
good  for  Indian  corn,  of  which  they 
plant  fields,  and  to  which  they  very  will- 
ingly retire  to  avoid  the  famine  that  is 
too  common  in  these  quarters.  They 
are  in  the  highest  degree  idolaters,  at- 
tached to  ridiculous  fables, { and  de- 

+ Literally  : ' ' Their  country  is  in  the  lake  of  the 

Iliniouek  ” — the  inference  being  that  they  inhabited 
islands  in  the  lake  of  the  Illinois  ; i.  e. , at  the  mouth 
of  Green  bay.  They  probably  settled  there  before 
the  year  1658,  as  they  were  visited  in  that  locality  by 
the  Hurons  in  their  flight  westward  during  that  year ; 
the  last-named  reached  the  Mississippi  the  next 
year  (1659). 

X Apropos  of  this,  we  may  say  that  the  traditionsi 
of  the  Pottawattamies,  as  recorded  by  Father  De 
Smet  (‘Oregon  Missions,’  p.  343),  gave  Longfellow 
some  of  the  matter  of  his  “Hiawatha.” 

Should  you  ask  me  whence  these  stories  ? 
Whence  these  legends  and  traditions, 

With  the  odor  of  the  forest, 

With  the  dew  and  damp  of  meadows, 

With  the  curling  smoke  of  wigwams, 

With  the  rushing  of  great  rivers, 
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voted  to  polygamy.  We  all  have  seen 
them  here,  to  the  number  of  three  hun- 
dred men,  bearing  arms.  Of  all  the  peo- 
ple that  I have  associated  with  in  these 
countries,  they  are  the  most  docile,  and 
the  most  affectionate  toward  the  French. 
Their  wives  and  daughters  are  more 
reserved  than  those  of  other  nations. 
They  have  a species  of  civility  among 
them  and  make  it  apparent  to  strangers, 
which  is  very  rare  among  our  barbar- 
ians.” 

While  at  Ashland  bay  the  missionary 
had  a strange  experience  to  relate  con- 
cerning the  death  of  one  of  the  ances- 
tors of  Milwaukee’s  historic  people.  We 
have  already  mentioned  the  circum- 
stance of  the  arrival  of  three  hundred 
Pottawattamies  where  Allouez  was  sta- 
tioned. He  tells  us  that  as  soon  as  they 
arrived  he  visited  them  and  was  re- 
ceived with  distinction,  though  in  quite 
an  odd  style.  In  the  first  place,  the 
leader  of  the  band  asked  him  for  his 
shoes;  the  Father  gave  them,  and  the 
Indian,  after  considering  them  atten- 
tively, handed  them  back — it  was  an  act 
of  curiosity,  and  when  that  was  gratified 
the  shoes  were  given  to  their  owner  with 
every  mark  of  respect.  All  charmed 
the  good  Father  by  their  gentle  manners, 
and  the  instructions  which  he  addressed 

With  their  frequent  repetitions, 

And  their  wild  reverberations, 

As  of  thunder  in  the  mountains  ? 

I should  answer,  I should  tell  you, 

“ From  the  forests  and  the  prairies. 

From  the  great  lakes  of  the  Northland, 

From  the  land  of  the  Ojibways, 

From  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs, 

From  the  mountains,  moors  and  fenlands, 
Where  the  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gah, 

Feeds  among  the  reeds  and  rushes.’’ 


to  them  he  would  fain  believe  were  not 
useless. 

Among  the  Pottawattamie  visitors  was 
an  old  man  close  on  his  hundredth  year, 
and  who  was  regarded  in  his  nation  as 
divine.  He  fasted,  it  was  said,  as  much 
as  twenty  days  at  a time,  taking  no 
nourishment,  and  seeing  during  these  fast 
days  the  Maker  of  the  Earth — a term, 
we  are  told,  employed  by  those  Indians 
to  express  the  true  God  The  old  man 
fell  sick  at  the  bay  and  his  life  was  soon 
despaired  of.  Two  of  his  daughters,  we 
are  assured,  who  had  been  among  the 
most  assiduous  auditors  at  the  mission- 
ary’s instructions,  and  had  been  touched 
by  them,  repeated  to  him  all  they  could 
recollect  and  urged  him  to  seek  instruc- 
tion himself.  He  consented.  Father 
Allouez,  notified  by  his  two  proselytes, 
paid  him  a visit,  found  him  extremely 
docile,  and,  deeming  him  not  long  for 
this  world,  baptized  him. 

At  this  juncture  the  Feast  of  Dreams 
arrived.  The  dying  man  called  the 
missionary  and  begged  of  him  a blue 
blanket.  The  father  wished  to  know  of 
him  his  object  in  making  the  request. 
“ Because,”  he  replied  “ blue  is  the 
color  of  Heaven,  whither  I hope  soon 
to  go,  and  of  which  alone  I wish  hence- 
forth to  think.”  He  died  a few  days 
after,  saying,  with  great  fervor  of  spirit : 
“ Lord,  I have  begun  very  late  to  love 
thee.”* 

I ■ 

jb 

* Such  was  the  conclusion  of  the  old  man’s  life, 

; according  to  the  historian  of  New  France  (see 
Shea’s  ‘Charlevoix,’  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  104,  105);  how- 
I ever,  in  the  ' Relation  ’ of  1667,  Allouez  "does 
1 not  say  that  the  old  Indian  asked  him  for  a 
; blanket,  but  sent  around  through  the  lodges  to  get 
! one,  and  the  missionary  is  also  silent  as  to  the 
1 last  words  of  the  dying  savage.  (See  p.  9,  Quebec  ed.) 
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Father  Allouez,  we  are  assured,  although 
the  missionary  himself  does  not  say  so, 
prepared  to  inter  the  remains  of  the 
dead  Pottawattamie  according  to  Chris- 
tian usage,  but  was  greatly  surprised  to 
find  himself  anticipated,  and  that  the 
savages  were  burning  the  body.  As  this 
was  not  usual  among  those  people,  he 
asked  the  reason  of  the  novelty.  An 
Indian  with  a serious  air  replied  : “ Be- 
cause the  deceased’s  father  was  a hare, 
who  one  day  said  to  his  wife  that  he 
would  take  it  amiss  that  his  children 
should  be  put  in  the  earth  after  their 
death,  since  they  were  of  kin  to  the 
snow,  which  has  a heavenly  origin.  He 
added  that,  if  they  ever  acted  contrary 
to  his  intentions  on  this  point,  he  would 
pray  the  snow  to  fall  in  such  great 
abundance  that  there  should  be  no 
spring  that  year.”  This  reply  made  the 
missionary  laugh  ; but  his  endeavors  to 
make  those  present  see  the  absurdity  of 
the  whole  matter  proved  unavailing. 
The  two  daughters  of  the  old  man,  who 
had  so  great  a share  in  their  father’s 
conversion,  we  are  told,  “ received  the 
same  grace  from  Heaven,  and  per- 
severed to  the  end  in  the  practice  of 
Christian  virtues.”* 

So  favorably  impressed  was  Father 
Allouez  with  his  Pottawattamie  visitors, 
that  it  is  a matter  of  little  wonder 
he  should  soon  determine  to  found  a 
mission  among  them  in  their  own  coun- 
try. However,  as  the  sequel  shows,  he 
was  preceded  in  his  journey  thither  by 
French  traders,  and  at  least  one  ex- 
plorer. The  Pottawattamies,  at  least 


* Shea’s  ‘Charlevoix,’  Vol.  Ill,  p.  105. 


most  of  them,  had  left  their  islands  and 
had  built  their  villages  on  the  shores  of 
Green  bay.  Fear  of  the  Iroquois  was 
probably  the  inducement  for  this  re- 
moval, and  even  in  their  new  homes,  as 
we  shall  presently  see  they  were  not  out 
of  reach  of  their  eastern  enemies. 

The  governor-general  of  Canada  had 
heard  that  there  were  copper  mines  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lake  Superior.  This 
induced  the  sending  of  Louis  Joliet  to 
see  if  they  could  be  found.  This  hardy 
explorer  left  Montreal  in  1668,  with  four 
canoes  and  some  merchandise  for  the 
Ottawas.  He  made  his  way  by  the 
usual  route  of  the  Ottawa  and  French 
rivers  to  the  upper  lakes  and  visited 
the  Pottawattamies  in  their  homes,  the 
first  of  white  men,  so  far  as  it  is  known, 
to  visit,  after  Nicolet,  the  country  bor- 
dering on  Green  bay.  That  he  may 
have  been  preceded  by  French  traders 
is  true,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
fact  extant.  The  only  news  he 
brought  of  the  Pottawattamies  that  has 
been  preserved  is  the  fact  of  their 
standing  very  much  in  need  of  spiritual 
instruction — “ in  grievous  need  of  spir- 
itual succor.”  f He  discovered  no 
copper  mines  in  the  country  of  the 
upper  lakes. 

Allouez,  who  had  returned  to  the 
“ Sault,”  set  out  with  two  companions, 
on  the  third  of  November,  1669,  for  the 
homes  of  the  Pottawattomies,  two  ca- 
noes of  those  savages  desiring  to  take 
him  to  their  country,  not  to  get  instruc- 
tion from  him,  “ they  having  no  dispo- 

■f  Parkman’s  * La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of  the 
Great  West,’  pp.  16,  48,  49.  See,  also,  Vol.  IV,  p, 
706,  of  this  Magazine, 
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sition  to  receive  the  faith,”  but  that  he 
might  mollify  some  young  Frenchmen 
who  were  among  them  for  the  purpose  of 
trading,  who  not  only  ill-treated  them, 
but  threatened  them.”  It  was,  therefore, 
so  far  as  is  known,  with  the  Pottawat- 
tamies  that  Frenchmen  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  opened  up  the  first  trade  in 
Wisconsin.  On  his  first  day’s  journey, 
the  missionary  reached  Lake  Huron 
and  slept  under  the  shelter  of  the  isl- 
ands ; “but  the  length  of  the  voyage 
and  the  difficulties  of  the  route,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
hastened  us,”  he  declares,  “ to  have  re- 
course to  St.  Francis  Xavier,  the  patron 
of  our  mission,  by  obliging  me  to  cele- 
brate the  holy  mass  and  my  two  com- 
panions to  commune  on  the  day  of  the 
festival  in  his  honor,  and  further  to  in- 
voke his  aid  twice  every  day  by  reciting 
his  prayers.” 

About  mid-day  on  the  fourth  of  No- 
vember, Allouez  “ doubled  the  cape 
which  formed  the  bend,”  and  which 
is  the  commencement  of  the  Strait  of 
Mackinaw,  leading,  he  assures  us,  into 
the  Lake  of  the  Illinois  (Lake  Michigan), 
“as  yetunexplored,  though  much  smaller, 
than  Lake  Huron.”  Toward  evening  the 
contrary  wind,  which  was  near  driving 
the  travelers  on  the  reefs  of  rocks, 
obliged  them  to  cut  short  their  day’s 
journey.  On  the  morning  of  the  fifth, 
when  Allouez  awoke,  he  found  himself 
and  companions  covered  with  snow, 
and  the  edges  of  the  water  frozen.  “ This 
little  forecast  of  affliction,”  exclaimed 
the  missionary,  “ which  it  has  pleased 
our  Lord  that  we  should  experience,  in- 
vited us  to  offer  ourselves  for  still 


greater.”  And  he  goes  on  to  say  : “ It 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  we  em- 
barked with  all  the  clothing  and  pro- 
visions, being  obliged  to  enter  the  water 
with  our  bare  feet,  in  order  to  keep  the 
canoe  afloat,  otherwise  it  would  have 
broken.  Having  passed  a great  num- 
ber of  islands  towards  the  north,  we 
were  detained,”  he  continues,  “ during 
six  days  by  the  bad  weather.  The  snow 
and  frost  menacing  us  with  ice,  my 
companions  had  recourse  to  St.  Anna, 
to  whom  we  recommended  our  voyage, 
praying  her,  with  St.  Francis  Xavier,  to 
take  us  under  their  protection.” 

Notwithstanding  a contrary  wind,  the 
party  embarked  on  the  eleventh  ; they 
crossed  to  another  island,  thence  to  the 
mainland,  where  they  found  two  French- 
men, doubtless  traders,  with  several 
savages.  Allouez  learned  from  them 
the  great  danger  to  which  he  and  his 
companions  were  about  to  expose  them- 
selves, in  consequence  of  the  storms  so 
frequent  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  the 
ice  which  would  very  soon  begin  to  float; 
but  all  this  was  insufficient  to  destroy 
the  confidence  they  had  placed  in  St. 
Francis  Xavier  and  Ste.  Anne — their 
protectors.  “We  launched  the  canoe 
into  the  water,”  says  the  Father,  “after 
having  invoked  their  aid,  and  soon  had 
the  good  fortune  to  double  in  safety  the 
cape  which  turns  off  to  the  west,  having 
left  behind  us  a great  island  called 
Michilimakinak.”* 

At  was  a month  after  Allouez  got  to 
the  end  of  his  journey.  “It  came  to  a 

* ‘Relation,’  1670  (Quebec  ed.),  p.  93.  I have  fol- 
lowed, substantially,  the  translation  given  in  ‘Smith’s 
History  of  Wisconsin,’  Vol.  Ill, 
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close  on  the  second  of  December,”  he 
afterward  wrote,  “ the  eve  of  the  day  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  by  our  arrival  at 
the  place  where  the  Frenchmen  were, 
who  aided  us  to  celebrate  the  festival 
with  all  the  solemnity  that  was  possi- 
ble.” There  were  eight  of  his  country- 
men at  the  Indian  village.  He  was 
greeted,  by  them  and  by  six  hundred 
savages,  of  four  different  nations — Pot- 
tawattamies,  Sacs,  Foxes  and  Winne- 
bagoes.  The  place  chosen  for  the  win- 
ter quarters  of  these  savages  was  upon 
the  west  side  of  Green  bay,  not  far  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Fox  river  ; and  across 
that  body  of  water,  eight  French  leagues 
distant,  was  another  village,  exclusively 
of  Pottawattamies,  numbering  about 
three  hundred  souls  ; and  still  another, 
not  far  from  the  last-mentioned,  com- 
posed in  the  greater  part  of  the  same 
nation.  To  all  these  savages  Allouez, 
until  the  middle  of  April,  1670,  gave 
instruction  in  the  faith,  when  he  de- 
parted for  other  fields  of  labor,  not  hav- 
ing, by  the  erection  of  a chapel,  pre- 
cisely located  a mission  among  them.* 
Notwithstanding  the  Pottawattamies 
had  already  obtained  fire-arms  of  French 
traders,  and  could  make  progress  by 
aid  of  these,  in  withstanding  the  attacks 
of  the  relentless  Iroquois,  the  latter 
were  still  dreaded  as  the  most  powerful 
of  foes.  The  Senecas,  from  their  homes 
in  what  is  now  the  western  part  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  very  soon  after  the 
departure  of  Allouez,  attacked  the  vil- 
lages of  the  Pottawattamies,  killing  a 
number  and  carrying  off  a score  or 


* 4 Relation,’  1670  (Quebec  ed.),  pp.  95,  96. 


more  of  prisoners, f doomed,  of  course, 
to  be  tortured  at  the  stake ; however, 
eight  of  them  were  saved  through  the 
intercession  of  the  governor-general  of 
New  France. J It  was  now  that  the 
Pottawattamies  began  to  turn  their 
faces  up  the  coast  of  Lake  Michigan, 
clans  of  the  nation  gradually  advancing 
southward,  until,  as  will  hereafter  be 
seen,  the  Milwaukee  river  was  reached. 
However,  their  occupation  of  the  basin 
of  the  lake  was  not  until  a period  sub- 
sequent to  its  exploration  by  civilized 
men. 

So  far  as  we  know,  the  first  white  men 
to  move  along  the  western  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  at  any  considerable 
distance  south  from  the  mouth  of  Green 
bay,  was  a small  band  of  Frenchmen, 
under  the  leadership  of  that  renowned 
adventurer — the  Sieur  de  La  Salle.  They 
were  the  first  to  visit  the  Milwaukee  coun- 
try, perhaps  the  first  to  discover  the  Mil- 
waukee river.  They  had  been  sent  by 
Talon,  the  intendant  of  Canada,  to  the 
“southwest  and  south  ” from  the  St. 
Lawrence,  “ to  discover  the  South  Sea 
passage.”  A narrative  of  La  Salle’s 
exploration,  which  occurred  after  1669 
and  before  1673,  runs  thus  : 

He  traversed  Lake  Erie  towards  the  north,  as- 
cended the  river  out  of  which  it  flows,  passed  the 
Lake  of  Dirty  Water  [St.  Clair],  entered  the  Fresh- 
water Sea  [Lake  Huron],  doubled  the  point  of  land 

+ Thirty-five,  according  to  Charlevoix  ; twenty- 
five  or  thirty,  according  to  the  4 Relation  ’ of  1671. 
There  is  no  positive  record  that  any  were  killed  of 
the  Pottawattamies  when  assailed  by  the  Senecas  ; 
but  so  large  a number  of  prisoners  could  not  have 
been  secured,  it  is  believed,  without  some  scalps  hav-, 
ing  been  taken. 

$ Shea’s  ‘Charlevoix,’ Vol.  Ill,  pp.  161,  162, 
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that  cuts  this  sea  in  two  [Lakes  Huron  and  Michi- 
gan], and  descending  from  north  to  south,  leaving 
on  the  west  the  Bay  of  Puans  [Green  bay],  discov- 
ered a bay  incomparably  larger  [the  upper  and  prin- 
cipal part  of  Lake  Michigan]  at  the  bottom  of  which, 
towards  the  west,  he  found  a beautiful  harbor.* 

Of  his  return,  after  reaching  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  by  way  of  the  Illinois, 
with  his  “ handful  of  followers,”  there  is 
no  account.  It  would  be  gratifying 
could  we  give  the  names,  even,  of  his 
companions,  if  nothing  more. 

Following  the  exploration  of  La  Salle 
was  the  visit,  to  Green  bay  and  Fox 
river,  of  Nicholas  Perrot.  The  occasion 
was  this  : The  French  government  had 
determined  upon  the  development  of 
New  France.  The  whole  interior  not 
yet  formerly  declared  to  belong  to  the 
king,  was  to  be  taken  possession  of  in 
his  name.  Daumont  de  Saint-Lusson 
was  made  choice  of  to  lead  the  under- 
taking. The  Indian  nations  of  the 
upper  lakes  and  of  the  country  con- 
tiguous thereto,  were  to  be  called  to- 
gether at  the  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie,  below 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior,  in  the 
spring  of  1661,  to  give  in  their  submis- 
sion to,  and  to  crave  protection  of  their 
“great  father  ” on  the  other  side  of  the 
“ big  water.”  Saint-Lusson  set  out 
with  a small  party  of  men,  and  among 
them  were  some  brave  hearts.  Nicholas 
Perrot,  already  mentioned,  was  em- 
ployed as  interpreter.  He  had  already 
been  in  the  country  of  the  upper  lakes, 
and  he  had,  too,  been  at  the  homes  of 
the  Pottawattamies.  As  guide  went 
Louis  Joliet.  Saint-Lusson  wintered 
at  the  Manitoulin  islands  (for  he  had 


* * Margry/  Vol.  I,  p.  378. 


left  the  St.  Lawrence  in  the  latter  half 
of  1670),  while  Perrot,  having  first  sent 
messages  to  the  tribes  of  the  north  in- 
viting them  to  the  “ Sault,”  proceeded 
to  Green  bay  to  urge  the  Pottawatta- 
mies and  other  nations  to  attend  the 
meeting.  By  the  fifth  of  May,  1671,  he 
had  gathered  at  the  place  appointed  for 
the  ceremonies,  chiefs  of  not  only  the 
Pottawattamies  but  of  the  Sacs,  Win- 
nebagoes  and  Menomonees.  Saint-Lus- 
son  had  preceded  him  at  the  “ Sault  ” 
with  his  men,  fifteen  in  number,  and 
when  fourteen  tribes,  or  their  represen- 
tatives, had  assembled,  he  took  posses- 
sion, “in  the  name  of  the  most  high, 
mighty  and  redoubted  monarch,  Louis, 
fourteenth  of  that  name,  most  Christian 
king  of  France  and  Navarre,”  of  a large 
extent  of  country,  including  the  site  of 
what  is  now  the  city  of  Milwaukee, 
which  thus  passed  under  the  domination 
of  France.  This  was  on  the  fourth  day 
of  June,  1671. f 

Notwithstanding  the  French  govern- 
ment had  taken  possession  of  the 
country  of  the  upper  lakes  as  a part  of 
New  France,  the  Mississippi  river,  above 
the  point  where  it  was  first  seen  by  La 
Salle  (that  is,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Il- 
linois river),  had  not  been  visited  by  any 
white  man.  Louis  Joliet  was  commis- 
sioned in  1672,  to  discover,  by  a some- 
what different  route  than  the  one  to  the 
“southward  and  southwestward  ” — the 
one  taken  by  La  Salle — “ the  South  Sea, 


+ ' Margry,’  Vol.  I,  pp.  96-99.  'Relation,’  1671 
(Quebec  ed.),  pp.  26,  27.  Parkman’s  * La  Salle/ 
pp.  44-46.  Shea’s  * Charlevoix,’  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  165- 
169.  See,  also,  pp.  49-51  of  this  volume  of  the 
Magazine  of  Western  History. 
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and  the  great  river  they  call  the  Missis- 
sippi, which  is  supposed  to  discharge 
itself  into  the  Sea  of  California;  ” for  the 
reason  that  La  Salle’s  discovery  had 
not  been  made  known;  or,  being  known, 
it  was  considered  that  another  river,  not 
the  real  Mississippi,  had  been  brought 
by  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  The  story  of  the  explor- 
ation of  Joliet  and  of  his  complete  suc- 
cess in  1673,  has  often  been  told  ; — how, 
at  Michilimackinac,  on  his  way  out,  he 
stopped  at  a Jesuit  mission  presided 
over  by  Father  James  Marquette  ; how, 
with  the  good  Father  in  his  company, 
and  five  French  engages , he  pursued  his 
journey  to  Green  bay,  up  that  body  of 
water  and  the  Fox  river  to  the  “ port- 
age,” thence  across  to  the  Wisconsin 
and  down  that  stream  to  the  Mississippi; 
how,  after  floating  many  leagues  down 
the  great  river,  he  returned  by  way  of 
the  Illinois,  the  Chicago  river  and  Lake 
Michigan — the  second  white  man,  as  a 
leader,  to  pass  along  the  shore  of  that 
lake,  entering  and  crossing  with  his 
party,  of  course,  the  bay  of  Milwaukee, 
and  proceeding  onward  to  Green  bay. 
Marquette,  who  subsequently  sent  to 
Europe  a journal  of  the  exploration, 
which  has  been  published,  gives  no  par- 
ticulars of  the  voyage  after  leaving  the 
Illinois.  “We  found  there”  [on  the 
Illinois  river],  says  he,  “an  Illinois 
town  called  Kaskaskia,  composed  of 
seventy-four  cabins ; they  received  us 
well,  and  compelled  me  to  promise  to 
return  and  instruct  them.  One  of  the 
chiefs  of  this  tribe  with  his  young  men, 
escorted  us  to  the  Illinois  lake  [Lake 
Michigan],  whence  at  last  we  returned 


in  the  close  of  September  [1673]  t0  the 
bay  of  the  Fetid  [Green  bay],  whence 
we  had  set  out  in  the  beginning  of 
June.”  * 

From  what  is  now  Depere,  Brown 
county,  Wisconsin,  Marquette,  with  two 
companions,  started,  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  October,  1674,  to  fulfill  his  promise 
of  returning  to  Kaskaskia,  on  the  Illi- 
nois river.  His  journal  is  interesting. 
“In  the  afternoon,”  says  the  mission- 
ary, “ the  wind  forced  us  to  lay  up  for 
the  night  at  the  mouth  of  the  [Fox] 
river,  where  the  Pottawattamies  were 
assembled.”  The  next  day  we  went  to 
the  village  but  found  only  two  cabins. 
He  there  learned  that  five  canoes  of 
Pottawattamies  and  four  of  Illinois  had 
set  out  to  go  to  the  Kaskaskia  village  ; 
these  Indians  he  overtook  at  Sturgeon 
bay.  He  reached  the  “ portage  ” on  the 
twenty-eighth  ; he  describes  it  as  “about 
a league  long  and  very  inconvenient  in 
some  part.”  f On  the  thirtieth  he  was 
helped  across  to  Lake  Michigan  by 
some  of  the  “ Illinois  women,”  and  the 
next  day  started  up  the  lake  “ with 
pretty  fair  weather,”  stopping  at  a little 
river.  On  the  eve  of  November  1,  he 
halted  at  night  at  a river,  from  which  a 
fine  road  led  to  the  Pottawattamies. 
Here,  then,  for  the  first  time,  we  have 
positive  evidence  that  clans  of  this 
nation  were  moving  toward  the  south 
and  domiciling  themselves  permanently 

* For  an  excellent  translation  of  Marquette’s 
Journal,  see  Shea’s  'Discovery  and  Exploration  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,’  pp.  3-52. 

+ A ship  canal  now  connects  the  waters  of  the 
lake  with  those  of  the  bay  across  this  portage,  as  is 
well  known. 
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in  villages  as  they  migrated.  The  town 
spoken  of  by  Marquette  was  probably 
not  far  from  either  the  present  Two 
Rivers  or  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin. 

The  journal  of  Marquette  from  this 
time  until  he  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Chicago  river  is  of  much  interest.  He 
says  : 

[November]  2.  Holy  mass  said  ; we  traveled  all 
day  with  fair  weather.  We  killed  two  cats  [racoons  ?], 
which  were  almost  clear  fat. 

3.  — As  I was  on  land  walking  on  the  beautiful 
sand,  the  whole  edge  of  the  water  was  of  herbs  simi- 
lar to  those  caught  in  nets  at  St.  Ignace  ; but,  com- 
ing to  a river  which  I could  not  cross,  our  people  put 
in  to  take  me  on  board,  but  we  could  not  get  out 
again  on  account  of  the  swell.  All  the  other  canoes 
went  on,  except  the  one  that  came  with  us. 

4.  — We  are  detained.  There  is  apparently  an 
island  off  shore,  as  the  birds  fly  there  in  the  evening. 

5.  — We  had  hard  work  to  get  out  of  the  river.  At 
noon  we  found  the  Indians  in  a river,  where  I under- 
took to  instruct  the  Illinois  on  occasion  of  a feast, 
which  Nowaskingwe  had  just  given  to  a wolfskin. 

6.  — We  made  a good  day’s  travel.  As  the  Indians 
Were  out  hunting,  they  came  on  some  foot-prints  of 
men,  which  obliged  us  to  stop  next  day. 

9. — We  landed  at  two  o’clock,  on  account  of  the 
fine  camping.  We  were  detained  here  five  days,  be- 
cause of  the  great  agitation  of  the  lake,  though  there 
was  no  wind,  then  by  the  snow,  which  the  sun  and 
a wind  from  the  lake  melted  next  dd.y. 

15. — After  traveling  sufficiently,  we  camped  in  a 
beautiful  spot,  where  we  were  detained  three  days. 
Pierre  [one  of  Marquette’s  companions]  mended  an 
Indian’s  gun.  Snow  falls  at  night  and  melts  by  day. 

20.  — We  slept  at  the  bluffs,  cabined  poorly  enough. 
The  Indians  remain  behind  while  we  are  detained  by 
the  wind  two  days  and  a half.  Pierre  going  into  the 
woods,  finds  the  prairie  twenty  leagues  from  the 
portage.  He  also  passed  by  a beautiful  canal, 
vaulted  as  it  were,  about  as  high  as  a man  ; there 
was  a foot  of  water  in  it. 

21.  — Having  started  about  noon,  we  had  hard 
enough  work  to  make  a river.  The  cold  began  from  the 
east  and  the  ground  was  covered  with  a foot  of  snow, 
which  remained  constantly  from  that  time.  We  were 
detained  there  three  days,  during  which  Pierre  killed 
a deer,  three  wild  geese  and  three  turkeys,  which 
were  very  good.  The  others  passed  on  to  the  prairies. 


An  Indian  having  discovered  some  cabins  came 
to  tell  us.  Jacques  [the  other  of  Marquette’s  com- 
panions] went  with  him  there  the  next  day.  Two 
hunters  also  came  to  see  me.  They  were  Mascou- 
tins,  and  belonged  to  a party  of  eight  or  nine  cabins, 
who  had  separated  from  each  other  to  be  able  to  live. 
They  travel  all  winter,  with  hardships  almost  impos- 
sible for  Frenchmen,  by  very  difficult  roads,  the 
land  being  full  of  streams,  small  lakes  and  marshes. 
They  are  very  badly  cabined,  and  eat  or  fast,  ac- 
cording to  the  spot  where  they  happen  to  be.  Hav- 
ing been  detained  by  the  wind,  we  remarked  that 
there  were  large  sand-banks  off  the  shore,  on  which 
the  waves  broke  continually.  At  this  camp  I felt 
some  symptoms  of  dysentry. 

27. — We  had  hard  enough  work  to  get  out  of  the 
river,  and,  having  made  about  three  leagues,  we  found 
the  Indians  [the  Pottawattamies  and  Illinois],  who  had 
killed  some  buffalo,  and  also  three  Indians  who  had 
come  from  the  [Mascoutin]  village.  We  were  de- 
tained there  by  a wind  from  the  shore,  by  immense 
waves  that  came  from  the  lake,  and  by  the  cold. 

December  1. — We  went  ahead  of  the  Indians  so  as 
to  be  able  to  say  mass. 

3.  — Having  said  mass  and  embarked,  we  were 
compelled  to  make  a point  and  land,  on  account  of 
the  fog. 

4.  — We  started  well  to  reach  Portage  [Chicago] 
river,  which  was  frozen  half  a foot  thick.  There  was 
more  snow  there  than  anywhere  else,  also  more  tracks 
of  animals  and  turkeys.  The  navigation  of  the  lake 
from  one  portage  [beginning  opposite  Sturgeon  bay] 
to  the  other  [the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  river]  is  quite 
fine,  there  being  no  traverse  to  make  and  landing 
being  quite  feasible  all  along,  providing  you  do  not 
obstinately  persist  in  traveling  in  the  breakers  and 
high  winds.  The  land  along  the  shore  is  good  for 
nothing,  except  on  the  prairies.  You  meet  eight  or 
ten  pretty  fine  rivers.  Deer  hunting  is  good  as  you 
get  away  from  the  Pottawattamies.* 


* From  an  unfinished  letter  of  Father  Marquette 
to  Father  Claude  Dablon,  superior  of  the  missions, 
containing  a journal  of  his  last  visit  to  the  Illinois. 
This  will  be  found  printed  entire  in  the  French  lan- 
guage in  Shea’s  ' Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,’  pp.  258-266,  and  an  English 
translation  of  it  (which,  in  the  above  extract,  I have 
mainly  followed)  in  the  Historical  Magazine,  Vol.  V, 
(April,  1861)  p.  100,  also  by  Shea.  The  description 
of  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  above  Green  bay 
thus  given  is  the  earliest  extant. 
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Marquette  reached  Kaskaskia — the 
village  of  the  Illinois  Indians — and  es- 
tablished a mission,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  On  attempting 
to  return  to  his  former  mission,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw, 
death  overtook  him  in  the  Michigan 
peninsula.  This  event  happened  on  the 
eighteenth  of  May,  1675.  Father  Claude 
Allouez,  then  at  the  Green  bay  mission, 
having  been  appointed  to  the  Illinois 
mission,  at  Kaskaskia,  on  the  death  of 
Marquette,  started  for  the  field  of  his 
labor,  journeying  as  did  his  predeces- 
sor, along  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan. Some  of  his  experiences  are  in- 
teresting. He  says  : 

I embarked  about  the  close  of  October,  1676,  in  a 
canoe  with  two  men  to  endeavor  to  go  and  winter 
with  the  Illinois ; but  I had  not  got  far  when  the 
ice  prevented  us  from  traveling,  so  early  had  the 
winter  set  in.  This  obliged  us  to  lie  to  and  wait  till  it 
was  strong  enough  to  bear  us  ; and  it  was  only  in 
February  [1677]  that  we  undertook  a very  extraor- 
dinary kind  of  navigation  : for,  instead  of  putting  the 
canoe  in  the  water,  we  put  it  on  the  ice,  on  which  a 
a favorable  wind  carried  it  along  by  sails  as  if  it  was 
on  water.  When  the  wind  failed  us,  instead  of 
paddles,  we  used  ropes  to  drag  it  as  horses  do  a 
carriage. 

Passing  near  the  Pottawattamies,  I learned  that  a 
young  man  had  been  lately  killed  by  bears.  I had 
previously  baptized  him  at  Lapointe  du  St.  Esprit 
[Ashland  bay],  and  was  acquainted  with  his  parents  ; 
this  obliged  me  to  turn  a little  off  my  way  to  go  and 
console  them.  They  told  me  that  the  bears  get  fat 
in  the  fall  and  remain  so,  and  even  grow  fatter  during 
the  whole  winter,  although  they  do  not  eat,  as  natur- 
alists have  remarked.  They  hide  in  hollow  trees,  es- 
pecially the  females,  to  bring  forth  their  young,  or 
else  they  lie  on  fir  branches,  which  they  tear  off  on 
purpose  to  make  a bed  on  the  snow  ; this  they  do 
not  leave  all  winter,  unless  discovered  by  the  hunters 
and  their  dogs  trained  to  this  chase.  This  young 
man,  having  discovered  one  hidden  in  some  fir 
branches,  fired  all  the  arrows  of  his  quiver  at  him. 


The  bear,  feeling  himself  wounded,  but  not  mortally, 
rose,  rushed  upon  him,  clawed  off  his  scalp  and  tear- 
ing out  his  bowels,  scattered  him  all  in  pieces  around. 

I found  his  mother  in  deep  affliction.  We  offered  up 
together  prayers  for  the  deceased,  and.  though  my 
presence  at  first  had  redoubled  her  grief,  she  wiped 
away  her  tears,  saying,  for  consolation  : ' ‘ Paulinus 
is  dead — that  good  Paulinus  whom  thou  didst  always 
come  to  call  to  prayer.  ” 

Then,  to  avenge,  as  they  said,  this  murder,  the 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased  made  war  on 
the  bears  while  they  were  good  for  eating — that  is, 
during  the  winter ; for,  in  the  summer , they  are  lean 
and  so  famished  that  they  eat  even  toads  and  snakes. 
The  war  was  so  vigorous  that  in  a little  while  they 
killed  more  than  five  hundred,  which  they  shared 
with  us,  saying  that  God  had  given  them  into  our 
hands  to  make  them  atone  for  the  death  of  this 
young  man  who  had  been  so  cruelly  treated  by  one 
of  them. 

Twelve  leagues  from  the  Pottawattamie  town, 
we  entered  a very  deep  bay  [Sturgeon  Bay],  whence 
we  transported  our  canoe  across  the  wood  to  the 
great  lake  of  the  Illinois  [Lake  Michigan].  This 
portage  was  a league  and  a half.  On  the  eve  of  St. 
Joseph,  the  patron  of  all  Canada,  finding  ourselves 
on  the  lake,  we  gave  it  the  name  of  that  great 
saint,  and  shall  henceforth  call  it  Lake  St.  Joseph. 
We  accordingly  embarked  on  the  twenty-third  of 
March,  and  had  much  trouble  with  the  ice  through 
which  we  had  to  break  a passage.  The  water  was 
so  cold  that  it  froze  on  our  oars  and  on  the  side  of  the 
canoe  which  the  sun  did  not  reach.  It  pleased  God 
to  deliver  us  from  the  danger  we  were  in  on  landing, 
when  a gust  of  wind  drove  the  cakes  of  ice  on  one 
side  of  our  canoe  and  the  other  side  against  the  ice 
which  was  fast  to  the  shore. 

Our  great  trouble  was  that  the  rivers  being  still 
frozen  we  could  not  enter  them  till  the  third  of  April. 
We  consecrated  that  which  we  at  last  entered  in  holy 
week,  by  planting  a large  cross  on  the  shore,  in  order 
that  the  Indians  who  go  there  in  numbers  to  hunt — 
either  in  canoes  on  the  lake  or  on  foot  in  the  woods — 
might  remember  the  instructions  we  had  given  them 
on  that  mystery,  and  that  the  sight  of  it  mightexcite 
them  to  pray.  The  next  day  we  saw  a rock  seven  or 
eight  feet  out  of  water  and  two  or  three  fathoms 
around,  and  called  it  the  “ Pitch  rock.”  In  fact,  we 
saw  the  pitch  running  down  in  little  drops  on  the 
side  which  was  warmed  by  the  sun.  We  gathered 
some  and  found  it  good  to  pitch  our  canoes,  and  I 
even  use  it  to  seal  my  letters.  We  also  saw  the 
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same  day  another  rock,  a little  smaller,  part  in  and 
part  out  of  the  water  ; the  part  washed  by  the  water 
was  of  a very  bright  and  clear  red.  Some  days  after 
we  saw  a stream  running  from  a hill,  the  waters  of 
which  seemed  mineral ; the  sand  is  red  and  the  In- 
dians said  it  came  from  a little  lake  where  they  have 
found  pieces  of  copper. 

We  advanced,  coasting  always  along  vast  prairies 
that  stretched  away  beyond  our  sight.  From  time 
to  time  we  saw  trees,  but  so  ranged  that  they  seemed 
planted  designedly  to  form  alleys  more  agreeable  to 
the  sight  than  those  of  orchards.  The  foot  of  these 
trees  is  often  watered  by  little  streams,  where  we 
saw  herds  of  stags  and  does  drinking  and  feeding 
quietly  on  the  young  grass.  We  followed  these  vast 
plains  for  twenty  leagues,  and  often  said  : 1 ‘ Bene- 

dicite  opera  Domini  Domino .” 

After  making  seventy-six  leagues  on  Lake  St, 
Joseph,  we  at  last  entered  the  river  which  leads  to 
the  Illinois  [the  Chicago  river].  I here  met  eighty 
Indians  of  the  country  by  whom  I was  handsomely 
received.* 

Allouez  made  but  a brief  stay  at  Kas- 
kaskia,  which  he  safely  reached  ; but 
he  returned  again  the  next  year  “ to  la- 
bor more  solidly  for  the  conversion  of 
these  tribes.”  His  second  visit,  how- 
ever, was  soon  terminated.  The  record 
of  his  journey  (as  well  as  that  of  Mar- 
quette), along  the  western  side  of  Lake 
Michigan,  while  not  positively  identify- 
ing the  site  of  what  is  now  the  city  of 
Milwaukee,  clearly  shows  that  there  was 
no  Indian  village  on  the  immediate  shore 
of  the  lake  between  the  point  immedi- 
ately opposite  the  head  of  Sturgeon  bay 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  river. 

We  now  reach  the  period  when  explor- 
ers of  another  character  than  the  “black 


* “Narrative  of  Voyage  made  to  the  Illinois,  by  Fa- 
ther Claude  Allouez,”  in  Shea’s  ' Discovery  and  Ex- 
ploration of  the  Mississippi  Valley,’  pp.  70-73.  Two 
or  three  verbal  changes  have  been  made  in  so  much  of 
the  “ Narrative”  as  is  included  in  the  above  extract; 
but  only  where,  in  each  case,  the  sense  evidently  de- 
mands it. 


robes  ” begin  to  move  along  the  eastern 
side  of  what  is  now  the  state  of  Wiscon- 
sin. Their  brief  mention  of  the  country 
is  our  only  guide  to  the  progress  of  the 
savages  toward  the  Milwaukee  region 
for  a number  of  years. 

The  time  had  come  when  missionary 
efforts  to  convert  the  savages  of  the 
upper  lakes  to  the  true  faith  were  not 
enough  to  satisfy  the  longings  of  French- 
men ; nor  was  it  enough  that  a consid- 
erable trade  in  furs  was  opened  up  with 
the  tribes  to  the  westward  and  south- 
westward  of  Lake  Huron.  Some  one  must 
“undertake  to  plant  colonies  in  these 
beautiful  countries,”  and  La  Salle  was 
the  master-spirit  to  move  in  the  under- 
taking. Above  Niagara  Falls,  he  built 
the  Griffin , and  on  the  seventh  of  Aug- 
ust, 1679,  he  and  his  followers  embarked. 
In  September,  the  vessel  dropped  her 
anchor  near  one  of  the  islands  at  the 
entrance  of  Green  bay.  He  had  pre- 
viously dispatched  a party  to  the  west, 
and  here  he  met  some  of  them  returned 
from  the  Illinois,  with  a considerable 
amount  of  furs.  Loading  his  vessel,  he 
started  her  on  her  return  trip,  while  he 
and  his  companions  continued  their 
journey  in  canoes,  up  the  western  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan. 

La  Salle  left  the  Pottawattamie  island 
(where  he  lost  sight  of  the  Griffiji  on 
the  eighteenth  of  September,  on  her 
homeward  voyage,  never  to  see  the  ves- 
sel again,  as  she  foundered  in  the  lake) 
with  fourteen  persons,  in  four  canoes, 
loaded  with  “ a forge  and  all  its  appur- 
tenances, carpenters’,  joiners’  and  pit- 
sawyers’  tools,  arms  and  merchandise,” 
on  the  nineteenth  of  September.  It 
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was  the  first  “ civilized  ” cargo  that 
was  ever  transported  up  Lake  Michigan, 
but  it  was  not  landed  either  at  Milwau- 
kee or  Chicago;  for  these  places  did 
not  exist,  even  in  name,  at  that  date. 
Very  little  is  recorded  of  the  country 
bordering  on  the  lake,  in  the  account 
given  of  the  voyage,  and  only  one  vil- 
lage— a Pottawattamie — is  mentioned, 
the  same,  doubtless,  as  that  spoken  of 
by  Marquette,  lying  a little  distance 
back  from  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 
in  a southeast  direction  from  the  head 
oL  Green  bay.  Doubtless  he  saw  the 
mouth  of  the  Milwaukee  river,  as  his 
canoes  were  paddled  along  the  shore  of 
Milwaukee  bay,  but  no  streams  are  par- 
ticularly mentioned  until  he  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph,  after  having 
rounded  the  head  of  the  lake.*  La 
Salle  reached  the  Illinois  river — the 
objective  point  of  his  expedition — in 
safety,  and  many  were  his  journeyings 
afterward  in  the  west,  until  his  death  in 
1687. 

Two  faithful  adherents  of  La  Salle 
were  Henry  de  Tonty  and  M.  Joutel. 
The  former,  placed  in  command  of  Fort 
St.  Louis,  on  the  Illinois,  after  the  de- 
parture of  his  superior,  had  occasion, 
in  1684,  to  send  to  Michilimackinac  to 
Captain  Oliver  Morel  de  la  Durantaye, 
who  commanded  there,  for  assistance 
against  the  Iroquois.  The  captain 
reached  Tonty  by  way  of  Chicago  river 

* See  ‘ Relation  des  Decouvertes  et  des  Voyages  du 
Sieurde  la  Salle,’  Margry,  p.  435  et  seq.  Also  Hen- 
nepin’s * Description  de  la  Louisiana,’  p.  78,  79. 
Both  these  accounts  have  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish ; but  the  question  as  to  whether  La  Salle  plag- 
iarizes from  Hennepin,  or  Hennepin  from  La  Salle, 
it  is  unnecessary  here  to  discuss. 


in  good  time  with  sixty  Frenchmen. 
Not  long  subsequent  to  this,  he  erected 
a fort  on  the  stream  just  mentioned, 
where,  in  the  last  days  of  1685,  Tonty, 
in  journeying  from  Michilimackinac  to 
his  post  on  the  Illinois,  found  him  in 
command.  But  this  fort  was  soon  aban- 
doned.]* Now,  in  these  various  journeys 
up  and  down  Lake  Michigan  there  was 
no  record  kept  which  throws  light  upon 
the  condition  of  the  Indian  tribes  along 
the  western  side  of  that  body  of  water 
or  of  the  migration  of  any  of  them  ; not 
even  a mention  is  made  of  any  villlage 
which  may  have  been  seen  by  the  travel- 
ers. However,  M.  Joutel,  in  making 
his  way  back  to  Canada  from  the  scene 
of  La  Salle’s  assassination,  is  not  so 
chary  of  information. 

“We  entered”  says  he,  “upon  the 
lake  [Michigan]  on  the  fifth  of  April 
[1688],  keeping  on  the  north  [west]  side 
to  shun  the  Iroquois.  We  had  some 
storms  also,  and  saw  swelling  waves  like 
those  of  the  sea,  but  arrived  safe  on  the 
fifteenth,  at  a river  called  Quinetonan, 
near  a village,  whence  the  inhabitants 
[Indians]  depart  during  the  winter  sea- 
son, to  go  hunting,  and  reside  there  all 
the  summer.” 

“ On  the  twenty-eighth,”  continues 
Joutel,  “we  arrived  among  the  Potta 
wattamies,  which  is  half  way  to  Michili- 
mackinac, where  we  purchased  some 
Indian  corn  for  the  rest  of  our  voyage 
We  found  no  news  there  from  Montreal 
and  were  forced  to  stay  some  time  to 
await  an  opportunity  to  go  down  the 
river  [a  general  expression  of  going 
through  the  lakes  and  down  the  Ottawa 
+ See  p.  403,  Vol.  Ill,  of  this  Magazine. 
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to  Montreal],  no  man  daring  to 
venture,  because  of  the  war  with  the 
Iroquois.  There  are  some  Frenchmen 
in  that  place  [the  Pottawattamie  vil- 
lage] and  four  Jesuits  [missionaries], 
who  have  a house  well  built  with  timber, 
enclosed  with  stakes  and  palisades. 
There  are  also  some  Hurons  and  Otta- 
was,  two  neighboring  nations,  whom 
those  Fathers  take  care  to  instruct,  not 
without  very  much  trouble,  those  people 
being  downright  libertines,  and  there 
are  very  often  none  but  a few  women  in 
their  [the  Jesuits’]  churches.  Those 
Fathers  have,  each  of  them,  the  charge 
of  instructing  a nation,  and  to  that  effect 
have  translated  the  proper  prayers  into 
the  language  peculiar  to  each  of  them, 
as  also  all  other  things  relating  to  the 
Catholic  faith  and  religion.  They 
offered  Father  Anastasius  and  M.  Cava- 
lier [companions  of  Joutel]  a room, 
which  they  accepted  of ; and  we  took 
up  our  lodging  in  a little  hovel  some 
travelers  had  made.  There  we  contin- 
ued the  rest  of  May  and  part  of  June, 
till  after  the  feast  of  Whitsuntide.  The 
natives  of  the  country  about,  till  the 
land  and  sow  Indian  corn,  plant  melons 
and  gourds,  but  they  do  not  thrive  so  well 
as  in  the  country  we  came  from  [to  the 
south].  However,  they  live  on  them; 
and,  besides,  they  have  fish  they  catch 
in  the  lake,  for  flesh  is  very  scarce 
among  them.” 

“ On  the  fourth  of  June,”  Joutel  adds, 
“ there  arrived  four  canoes,  commanded 
by  M.  de  Porneuf,  coming  from  Mon- 
trealrand  bringing  news  from  the  govern- 
ment authorities  with  orders  to  send  to 
the  settlements  which  were  toward  the 


Lake  des  Puans  [Green  bay]  and  others 
higher  up,  toward  the  source  of  the 
River  Colbert  [Mississippi],  to  know 
the  posture  and  condition  of  affairs. 
We  prepared  to  be  gone  with  the  two 
canoes.  M.  Cavalier  bought  another  to 
carry  our  baggage,  and  left  part  of  his 
furs  with  a merchant,  who  gave  him  a 
note  to  receive  money  for  them  in  Mon- 
treal. I did  the  same  with  the  few  furs 
I had,  the  rest  of  them  having  been  left 
at  Michilimackinac.” 

“We  took  leave  of  the  Jesuits,”  are 
the  further  words  of  Joutel,  “ and  set 
out  in  four  canoes — two  belonging  to 
M.  de  Porneuf  and  two  to  M.  Cavalier, 
one  of  which  had  been  brought  from 
Fort  St.  Louis  [on  the  Illinois]  and  the 
other  bought,  as  I have  just  now  said  ; 
there  being  twenty-nine  of  us  in  those 
four  canoes.  We  rowed  on  till  the 
twenty-fourth  of  June,  when  M.  de  Por- 
neuf left  us  to  go  to  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
to  carry  orders  there  which  had  been 
given  him.  The  next  day  we  got  out 
of  the  Lake  of  the  Illinois  [Lake  Michi- 
gan] to  enter  that  of  the  Hurons  [Lake 
Huron],  on  the  banks  whereof  stands 
the  village  of  Tessalon,  where  M.  de 
Porneuf  came  again  to  us  with  a canoe 
of  the  natives,  and  with  him  we  held  on 
our  way.”  * 

To  describe  the  residue  of  the  journey 
is  unnecessary.  We  can  say,  in  brief,  that 
Joutel  reached  Montreal  in  safety,  on 
the  seventeenth  of  July,  1688.  The  act 

* French’s  ‘ Historical  Collections  of  Louisiana,' 
Part  I,  pp.  191,  192.  That  volume  contains  the* 
whole  of  J outel’s  Historical  Journal  of  La  Salle’s 
last  voyage  to  discover  the  Mississippi,  translated 
into  English,  from  which  I have  drawn  what  is  above 
related. 
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of  Saint-Lusson  at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
in  1671,  in  taking  possession  of  the 
country  beyond  Lake  Michigan,  not  be- 
ing regarded  as  sufficiently  definite, 
Nicholas  Perrot,  in  1689,  at  Green  bay, 
again  took  possession  of  that  territory, 
extending  its  limits,  so  that  now  there 
could  be  no  question  but  that  New 
France  extended  over  all  the  upper  lake 
region — over  the  country  of  the  upper 
Mississippi — and  “to  other  places  more 
remote.”  For  the  next  nine  years  very 
little  has  been  preserved  of  the  western 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  either  of  its 
inhabitants,  of  the  labors  of  mission- 
aries or  of  the  experiences  of  travelers  in 
these  parts.  However,  the  very  next 
year  — 1699 — brought  with  it  some 
light,  especially  regarding  the  site 
whereon  is  now  situated  the  city  of 
Milwaukee. 

John  Francis  Buisson  de  St.  Cosme, 
a native  of  Quebec,  and  a clergyman, 
on  his  way  to  instruct  the  heathen  upon 
the  lower  Mississippi,  took  the  then  fre- 
quented route  of  Michilimackinac,  in- 
tending to  journey  up  the  Fox  river  of 
Green  bay  and  float  down  the  Wisconsin 
to  the  “ great  water.”  Why,  after  reach 
ing  the  mouth  of  that  bay,  he  was  in- 
duced, to  proceed  up  Lake  Michigan  to 
the  Chicago  river,  going  thence  by  way 
of  the  Illinois  to  the  Mississippi,  the  se- 
quel shows. 

“ On  the  eighteenth  of  the  month,” 
[September,  1699],  says  St.  Cosme, 
“ we  arrived  off  the  Bay  of  Puants 
[Green  bay],  forty  leagues  distant  from 
Michilimackinac.  We  encamped  in  an 
island  of  the  detour,  so  called,  because 
there  the  lake  [Michigan]  begins  to  turn 


southerly.  We  were  detained  on  this 
island  six  days,  during  which  our  peo- 
ple employed  their  time  in  setting  nets. 
They  took  a great  quantity  of  white  fish, 
which  is  a very  fine  fish,  and  a manna, 
which  is  scarcely  ever  wanting  along  this 
lake,  where  meat  is  almost  always  out 
of  reach.  On  the  twentieth,  we  crossed 
the  Bay  of  the  Puants,  which  is  about 
ten  leagues  broad.  You  cross  from 
island  to  island.  The  bay  is  about 
twenty  or  thirty  leagues  long.  On  the 
right  as  you  enter,  you  find  another 
small  bay  called  the  Bay  of  the  Noquets. 
The  Bay  of  the  Puants  is  inhabited  by 
several  Indian  nations — the  Noquets, 
Folles  Avoines  [Menomonees],  Foxes, 
the  Pottawattamies  and  the  Sacs.  The 
Jesuit  Fathers  have  a mission  at  the  head 
of  the  bay  [at  what  is  now  Depere, 
Brown  county,  Wisconsin].  We  much 
wished  to  pass  by  the  head  of  this  bay, 
and  it  would  have  been  much  our  short- 
est route.  You  ascend  a little  river  [the 
Fox],  where  there  are  only  three  leagues 
of  rapids,  the  stream  being  about  sixty 
leagues  in  length.  You  then  make  a 
portage  [the  site  of  the  present  Portage, 
Columbia  county,  Wisconsin],  which  is 
not  long,  and  fall  into  the  River  Wis- 
consin.” 

“The  River  Wisconsin,”  continues  St. 
Cosme,  “is  very  fine  ; and  you  are  only 
two  days  in  descending  it  to  reach  the 
Mississippi.  It  is  indeed  two  hundred 
leagues  from  the  point  where  this  river 
empties  into  the  Mississippi,  to  that 
where  the  river  of  the  Illinois  discharges 
itself  into  the  same  stream  ; but  the 
current  is  so  strong  that  this  distance  is 
soon  made  ; however,  the  Foxes,  who 
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are  on  this  little  stream  [the  Fox]  that 
you  ascend  on  leaving  the  bay  to  reach 
the  Wisconsin,  will  not  suffer  any  person 
to  pass  for  fear  they  will  go  to  places  at 
war  with  them  ; and  hence  they  have 
already  plundered  several  Frenchmen 
who  wished  to  go  by  that  road.  This 
has  compelled  us  to  go  by  the  Chicago 
route.” 

“ On  the  twenty-ninth  of  September,” 
adds  St.  Cosme,  “ we  arrived  at  the 
village  of  the  Pottawattamies,  about 
twenty  leagues  distance  from  the  trav- 
erse of  the  bay.  There  was  formerly  a 
very  fine  village  there,  but  since  the 
chief’s  death  a part  of  the  Indians  have 
gone  and  settled  in  the  bay,  and  the 
rest  were  ready  to  go  there,  too,  when 
we  passed.  We  halted  for  a while  in 
this  village,  and  on  the  next  day  set  out, 
reaching  a small  Pottawattamie  village 
on  the  fourth  of  October,  on  a little 
river  where  Rev.  Father  Marest  had 
wintered  with  some  Frenchmen  and 
planted  a cross.  We  spent  the  rest  of 
the  day  there.  On  the  fifth  we  set  out, 
and,  after  being  detained  two  days  by 
high  winds,  we  arrived,  on  the  seventh, 
at  Melwarik  [Milwaukee].  This  is  a 
river  where  there  is  a village,  which  has 


been  considerable,  and  inhabited  by  the 
Mascoutins  and  Foxes,  and  even  some 
Pottawattamies.”* 

Having  thus  reached  a point  in  the 
early  history  of  Milwaukee  which  re- 
cords an  actual  visit  to  the  river  on 
which  the  “ Cream  City  ” now  reposes 
in  her  grandeur,  and  which  gives, 
though  in  few  words,  some  knowledge 
of  the  inhabitants  when  thus  visited,  we 
may  pause  to  consider  who  were  the 
people  (besides  the  Pottawattamie  band) 
that  were  found  living  in  the  village, 
which,  we  are  thus  told,  had  once  been 
“ considerable  ” — and  which  was  still  a 
point,  evidently,  of  some  importance. 
This  inquiry  we  will  reserve  for  another 
paper,  adding  to  it  whatever  has  been 
preserved  relating  to  the  occupation  of 
the  site,  down  to  the  time  when  white 
men  began  to  make  it  their  dwelling- 
place. 

Consul  Willshire  Butterfield. 


* For  the  relation  of  St.  Cosme  of  his  voyage  from 
Michilimackinac  to  the  Mississippi  (from  which  the 
above  is  taken),  see  Shea’s  ‘ Early  Voyages  Up  and 
Down  the  Mississippi,’  pp.  48-50.  Most  of  the 
proper  names  in  the  quotations  given  I have  modern- 
ized ; an  exception  is  that  of  ‘ ‘ Melwarik  ” — now 
Milwaukee.  I have  changed  a few  words  of  the 
translation,  but  not  the  sense. 


[ To  be  continued.  ] 
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LUCIUS  FAIRCHILD. 


The  subject  of  this  sketch,  Lucius 
Fairchild,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  at  this 
date,  is  the  son  of  the  late  Jairus  Cas- 
sius Fairchild  and  Sally  Blair  Fairchild. 
The  father  was  a native  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  and  was  born  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  December,  1801  ; the  mother 
was  from  New  England — “ of  Scotch- 
Irish  descent,  gifted  with  Scotch  per- 
sistency and  Irish  kindliness  ’ * — a woman 
of  particularly  strong  character,  noted 
for  her  hospitality — a devoted  wife  and 
mother,  who  sent  three  sons  to  the  de- 
fense of  her  country.  They  were  mar- 
ried in  Ohio,  and  a few  months  later 
moved  to  what  is  now  Kent,  Portage 
county,  in  that  state,  where,  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  December,  1831,  Lu- 
cius was  born. 

The  family  moved  to  Cleveland  in 
1834;  subsequently  to  Wisconsin,  reach- 
ing Madison,  then  the  capital  of  the 
territory  (as  it  is  now  of  the  state)  on 
the  eighth  of  June,  1846,  when  Lucius 
was  a few  months  over  fourteen  years 
of  age.  His  education  was  obtained  in 
the  common  schools  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  in  the  Academy  of  Twinsburg,  in 
that  state,  and  also  at  Carroll  college,  in 
Waukesha,  Wisconsin.  Less  than  three 
years  after  his  arrival  in  Madison,  so 
much  had  the*  then  newly-discovered 
gold  region  of  California  attracted  at- 
tention, that  he  resolved  to  venture  a 


trip  across  the  plains  could  his  parents’ 
consent  be  obtained ; it  was  given,  and 
the  lad  of  seventeen,  with  other  adven- 
turers from  the  vicinity  of  his  home, 
started,  in  March,  1849,  for  the  land  of 
promise.  His  father  furnished  him  a 
good  saddle-horse  and  such  luxuries 
as  could  be  stowed  in  a small  space. 

The  young  man  remained  six  years  in 
California.  Most  of  his  time  was  spent 
in  the  mountains.  There  he  lived,  of 
course,  the  hard,  rough  life  of  a miner. 
His  severe  labor  during  that  period 
yielded  him  a reasonable  success  finan- 
cially, and  he  returned  to  his  home  in 
Madison.  “ I think,  he  said  afterward, 
“ that  I owe  very  much  to  this  part  of 
my  life.  I was  forced  to  depend  on  my 
own  energy,  and,  to  attain  anything, 
there  was  no  alternative  but  incessant 
and  exacting  labor.  Since  that  period 
I have  always  been  fond  of  work,  and 
glad  to  have  plenty  of  it.  When  in 
California,  if  I could  not  mine,  I hired 
out  to  others  and  labored  by  the  day. 
I was  very  ill  for  a long  time,  and  was 
forced  to  fall  back  on  myself.  For 
these  reasons  I grew  to  depend  on  my- 
self, and  I have  reason  to  believe  that 
this  experience  was  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  me  in  my  after  life.  We  had 
many  ups  and  downs — now  wealthy, 
again  without  a dollar.  We  had  a land 
claim  in  Scott  valley  and  raised  the 
first  crop  of  wheat  there,  in  1854.  I 
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secured  seven  hundred  bushels,  which  I 
sold  for  seven  dollars  a bushel,  because 
we  were  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
from  the  nearest  wagon  road.” 

The  young  man’s  first  political  ex- 
perience occurred  during  these  days. 
He  had  been  selected  as  a delegate  to 
the  convention  which  nominated  Bigler 
for  governor.  He  was  located  up  near 
the  Oregon  line,  but  courageously  con- 
cluded to  make  the  journey.  He  loaded 
a mule  with  his  spare  clothes,  such  as 
he  would  need  in  so  distinguished  a 
body.  On  the  way,  the  mule  fell  off  a 
height  into  a rapid  stream  below  and 
disappeared.  This  was  the  last  of  the 
animal  and  his  precious  outfit.  The 
young  delegate  traveled  to  Shasta  City 
on  foot,  and  the  residue  of  the  distance 
by  stage.  He  sat  in  the  convention 
without  a coat  and  without  a cent  in 
his  pocket. 

In  1858  he  was  elected,  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  clerk  of  the  circuit  court 
of  his  county  (Dane).  “ The  duties  of 
that  office  he  discharged  with  great  ac- 
ceptance— his  promptitude,  energy  and 
business  habits  being  no  less  conspicu- 
ous than  his  courtesy  toward  attorneys 
and  all  others  doing  business  in  the 
court.  In  the  autumn  of  i860,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.” 

In  the  spring  of  1861,  after  the  sur- 
render of  Fort  Sumter,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  one  of  the  first  who  has- 
tened to  the  defense  of  an  imperiled 
country.  As  a member  of  the  “ Gov- 
ernor’s Guard,”  an  independent  com- 
pany of  Madison,  which  was  among  the 
first  to  tender  its  services  under  the 
President’s  first  call  for  three  months’ 


troops,  he  enlisted  as  a private,  but  was 
elected  captain  of  the  company,  which 
was  assigned  as  Company  K to  the 
First  (three  months)  regiment  of  Wis- 
consin volunteers  ; he  declined  the  po- 
sition of  lieutenant-colonel  offered  him 
by  Alexander  W.  Randall,  then  gover- 
nor of  the  state — not  feeling  himself 
qualified  for  that  office. 

The  regiment  served  its  three  months 
from  June  9,  1861,  in  Eastern  Virginia, 
where,  on  the  second  of  July,  it  skir- 
mished at  Falling  Waters  with  a part  of 
Joe  Johnston’s  force — a skirmish  remem- 
bered only  as  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
war  and  the  first  in  which  Wisconsin 
troops  were  engaged.  In  August  of  the 
same  year,  President  Lincoln  appointed 
Captain  Fairchild  to  the  same  rank  in 
the  Sixteenth  regiment  of  regulars,  and 
about  the  same  time  he  received  from 
Governor  Randall  a commission  as 
major  in  the  Second  Wisconsin  infantry, 
which  had  been  in  the  batttle  of  Bull 
Run  and  was  then  in  Washington.  He 
accepted  both  appointments  and  was 
the  first  officer  of  the  regular  army  to 
receive  leave  of  absence  to  serve  with  a 
volunteer  regiment. 

Major  Fairchild,  shortly  after  his  be- 
ing assigned  to  the  Second  Wisconsin, 
was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  same  regiment,  he  having  declined 
the  colonelcy  of  another,  which  had 
been  tendered  him  by  the  governor  of 
Wisconsin. 

Colonel  O’Connor,  of  the  Setond 
Wisconsin  infantry,  being  in  poor 
health,  Lieutenant  - colonel  Fairchild 
commanded  the  regiment  much  of  the 
time.  It  rapidly  improved  in  disci- 
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pline  and  efficiency,  and  acquired  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  reg- 
iments in  the  service.  With  the  Sixth 
and  Seventh  Wisconsin  and  Nineteenth 
Indiana,  it  formed  a brigade,  first  com- 
manded by  General  Rufus  King  of  Wis- 
consin, and  which  afterwards,  under 
General  Gibbon,  won  an  enviable  repu- 
tation. As  a part  of  the  First  division 
of  the  First  army  corps,  it  took  part  in 
nearly  all  the  great  battles  and  cam- 
paigns of  the  eastern  army,  except  those 
on  the  peninsula  under  McClellan. 

In  1862  these  regiments  participated 
in  the  movement  on  Manassas,  and  sub- 
sequently formed  a part  of  the  army  of 
the  Rappahannock  under  General  Mc- 
Dowell. After  spending  some  months, 
first  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fredericks- 
burg, and  then  in  the  abortive  attempt 
to  intercept  the  retreat  of  Stonewall 
Jackson  from  the  Shenandoah  valley, 
they  were  sent,  late  in  July,  to  feel  the 
enemy  gathering  in  front  of  General  Pope 
and  after  a successful  skirmish  and  a 
march  of  eighty  miles  in  three  days,  re- 
turned to  their  camp  at  Falmouth. 
Engaged  during  the  early  part  of  August, 
in  supporting  a successful  movement  for 
cutting  the  Virginia  Central  railroad,  in 
the  course  of  which  duty  they  repulsed 
and  drove  Stewart’s  cavalry,  they  had 
hardly  obtained  a couple  of  days’  re- 
pose, before  they  were  called  to  take 
part  in  the  movement  of  the  Army  of 
Virginia  under  Pope,  which  had  just 
fought  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain. 
Retiring  with  that  army,  they  had  suc- 
cessive skirmishes  with  the  enemy  at 
Beverly  Ford  on  the  nineteenth  of 
August,  and  at  White  Sulphur  Springs 


on  the  twenty-sixth.  On  the  evening 
of  the  twenty-eighth,  while  moving  from 
Gainesville  along  the  Warrenton  road 
toward  Centerville,  the  brigade  encoun- 
tered Jackson’s  famous  division,  which 
was  moving  westward  from  Centerville 
to  form  a junction  with  Longstreet,  and 
fought  it  single-handed  for  an  hour  and 
a half.  It  was  this  battle  (which  is 
known  as  that  of  Gainesville)  which 
gave  these  regiments  the  name  of  “ The 
Iron  Brigade.”  While  marching  by  the 
flank,  the  Second  Wisconsin  in  advance, 
it  was  attacked  by  a battery  posted  on 
a wooded  eminence  to  the  left.  Ad- 
vancing promptly  upon  the  battery,  it 
encountered  the  rebel  infantry  emerging 
from  the  woods.  The  other  regiments 
came  rapidly  up,  while  the  enemy  also 
were  reinforced  by  at  least  one  addi- 
tional brigade,  and  in  this  unequal  con- 
test Gibbon’s  command  maintained  their 
ground  until  at  nine  o’clock  darkness 
put  an  end  to  one  of  the  fiercest  con- 
flicts of  the  war.  Most  of  the  time, 
General  Gibbon  says,  the  combatants 
were  not  more  than  seventy-five  yards 
apart.  Here  Colonel  O’Connor  fell 
mortally  wounded,  and  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Fairchild  had  a horse  shot 
under  him.  His  regiment,  which  went 
into  the  fight  with  only  four  hundred 
and  forty-nine  men,  lost  more  than  half 
of  them  killed  and  wounded. 

During  the  next  two  days  occurred 
the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  where 
lack  of  harmony  and  of  combined  ef- 
fort on  part  of  our  military  leaders 
resulted  in  a retreat  of  our  forces  at  the 
end  of  the  second  day,  while  troops 
enough  to  have  secured  a complete  vie- 
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tory  lay  idle  within  easy  reach  of  the 
battle-field.  The  Iron  brigade,  being 
in  McDowell’s  corps,  did  not  reach  the 
scene  of  battle  until  near  the  close  of 
the  first  day.  The  next  day,  the  Second 
Wisconsin,  being  reduced  by  battle  and 
sickness  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
was  temporarily  consolidated  with 
the  Seventh  Wisconsin,  and  took  part 
in  the  fight  on  the  right  wing,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Fair- 
child,  all  the  other  field  officers  of  both 
regiments  being  either  killed  or  wounded. 
The  failure  of  our  left  to  hold  its  ground 
compelling  the  whole  force  to  withdraw, 
Gibbon’s  brigade  covered  the  rear,  not 
leaving  the  field  until  after  nine  o’clock 
at  night,  gathering  up  the  stragglers  as 
they  marched,  and  showing  so  steady  a 
line  that  the  enemy  made  no  attemp- 
to  molest  them.  Lieutenant-colonel 
Fairchild’s  regiment  was  the  extreme 
rear,  and  he  was  the  last  man  to  leave 
the  field.  Soon  after,  he  was  made  col- 
onel of  the  regiment,  to  date  from  the 
thirtieth  of  August. 

In  the  battle  of  South  Mountain,  on 
the  fourteenth  of  September  following, 
where  the  Iron  brigade  so  gallantly 
carried  the  strong  centre  of  the  enemy 
at  Turner’s  Gap,  Colonel  Fairchild  was 
in  command  of  his  own  regiment.  De- 
tained in  hospital  by  sickness  during 
some  of  the  subsequent  days,  he  was 
unable  to  return  to  the  field  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  great  day  of  Antietam, 
on  the  seventeenth,  where  his  regiment 
lost  ninety-one  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men  engaged.  It  was  after  these 
two  battles  that  General  McClellan  de- 


clared this  brigade  “ equal  to  the  best 
troops  in  any  army  in  the  world.” 

After  taking  an  active  part  in  the  un- 
fortunate battle  at  Fredericksburg,  un- 
der Burnside,  and  in  the  subsequent 
“ Mud  Campaign,”  Colonel  Fairchild, 
with  men  of  his  own  and  other  regi- 
ments, made  two  successful  expeditions 
down  the  Potomac  in  February  and 
March,  1863,  gathering  up  horses,  mules, 
“ contrabands,”  provisions  and  prison- 
ers. When  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
under  Hooker,  advanced  to  the  unfor- 
tunate field  of  Chancellorsville,  the 
Iron  brigade,  to  which  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Michigan  had  been  added,  and 
which  even  then  numbered  only  fif- 
teen hundred,  crossed  the  Rappahan- 
nock, at  Fitz  Hugh’s  Crossing,  in  pon- 
toon boats,  under  a galling  fire,  and 
then  charging  up  the  heights,  carried 
the  rebel  rifle-pits  by  storm,  capturing 
about  two  hundred  prisoners,  thus  ren- 
dering it  possible  to  lay  pontoon  bridges. 
Arriving  on  the  battle-ground  near  Chan- 
cellorsville, on  the  morning  of  the  third 
of  May,  Colonel  Fairchild  was  called,  by 
General  Wadsworth — his  division  com- 
mander— to  serve  on  his  staff,  with  which 
request  he  complied. 

At  Gettysburg,  as  the  Iron  brigade, 
early  on  the  first  day  of  the  battle,  en- 
gaged in  the  desperate  conflict  on  Sem- 
inary Ridge,  the  Second  Wisconsin,  in 
the  advance,  lost,  in  less  than  half  an 
hour,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  men  of  the 
three  hundred  engaged  ; and  there  Col- 
onel Fairchild  fell  with  his  left  arm  shat- 
tered, so  that  amputation  just  above  the 
elbow  became  necessary.  From  the  sem- 
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inary  at  Gettysburg,  extemporized  into  a 
hospital,  he  was  transferred  to  the  home 
of  a village  resident  (the  Rev.  Dr. 
Schaffer),  where  he  received  the  ten- 
derest  care  and  nursing.  By  means  of 
this,  with  skillful  surgical  attention 
and  the  strength  of  his  constitution, 
he  recovered  sufficiently  to  return 
home. 

While  recruiting  his  health  at  Madi- 
son, having  the  desire  and  intention  of 
rejoining  the  army — he  having  been  rec- 
ommended by  all  the  generals  under 
whom  he  had  served  for  appointment  as 
brigadier-general  — the  Union  conven- 
tion of  Wisconsin,  much  to  his  surprise, 
nominated  him,  with  great  unanimity 
and  enthusiasm,  for  the  office  of  secre- 
tary of  state.  The  unqualified  and 
earnest  support  he  had  rendered,  both 
by  word  and  deed,  to  the  government, 
the  self-devotion  and  passionate  patriot- 
ism, rising  above  all  personal  and  party 
views,  which  had  marked  his  course 
from  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
rendered  him  an  object  of  eminent  con- 
fidence and  affection  on  the  part  of 
those  who  tendered  him  the  nomination. 
It  was  urged  upon  him  by  influential 
friends,  that,  although  perils  seemed  to 
encompass  the  government  at  the  north 
as  well  as  the  south,  yet,  in  his  disabled 
condition,  he  could  serve  the  national 
cause  more  effectively  by  accepting  the 
nomination  than  in  any  other  way.  He 
yielded  to  the  urgent  desires  of  the 
people,  though  it  is  believed  that  he 
subsequently,  notwithstanding  his  suc- 
cess in  obtaining  the  office,  regretted 
that  he  did  not  follow  his  own  im- 


pulses and  wishes  and  remain  in  the 
army.* 

“ Thus  closed,”  says  a recent  writer, 
“ a military  career  than  which  there 
were  few  more  brilliant  and  valua- 
ble. He  passed  from  private  to  briga- 
dier-general in  a little  over  three  years, 
and  every  step  of  the  progress  was 
earned.  He  was  an  indefatigable  worker. 
He  gave  all  his  time  and  his  best  judg- 
ment to  the  service,  and  aimed  to  im- 
prove every  detail  which  came  within 
his  province.  He  was  but  thirty-two 
years  of  age  when  disabled  by  his 
wound.  Such  a rise  at  such  an  age, 
and  in  so  short  a period  of  time,  dem- 
onstrates conclusively  his  value  as  a 
soldier  and  his  possession  of  rare  quali- 
ties of  organization  and  leadership.” 

General  Fairchild  was  elected  secre- 
tary ofstate ; but  previous  to  the  election 
he  resigned  not  only  his  rank  in  the 
regular  army  but  also  that  of  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed.  While  holding  this 
office  he  was  ex-officio  a regent  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  He  always 
took  a prominent  part  in  the  meetings 
of  the  board,  and  in  various  ways  pro- 
moted the  interests  of  that  excellent  in- 
stitution of  learning.  He  also  took  a 
deep  interest  in  seeing  that  the  depen- 
dent families  of  soldiers  were  paid  the 
five  dollars  per  month  extra  allowed 
them  byelaw. 

After  serving  as  secretary  for  the  full 
term  for  which  he  had  been  elected 
(two  years),  he  was,  in  1865,  nomin- 
ated without  opposition  for  governor  of 

* The  Western  Monthly,  February,  1869. 
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Wisconsin  by  the  Republican  Union 
convention,  and  elected  by  a majority  a 
little  less  than  ten  thousand.  His  in- 
auguration took  place  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  1866 — -the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  administration  since  the  admission 
of  the  state  into  the  Union.  “In  enter- 
ing upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
the  high  office  to  which  I have  been  so 
recently  elected  by  the  people,”  said 
the  governor,  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress, “I  fully  appreciate  its  respon- 
sibilities, and  in  the  discharge  of  its 
duties  I shall  earnestly  endeavor  to  ex- 
ecute faithfully  the  trust  committed  to 
my  care — to  honestly  enforce  the  laws  of 
the  state,  and  to  carefully  exercise  the 
closest  economy  consistent  with  the 
public  good  in  the  expenditure  of  public 
money.”  He  then  outlined  in  bold  and 
emphatic  language,  the  conditions  on 
which  alone  the  (then)  recently  rebel- 
lious states  should,  in  his  judgment,  be 
allowed  to  resume  their  functions  in  the 
Union.  The  “reconstruction  policy,” 
which  congress  afterward  enforced,  was, 
in  the  main,  brought  forward  by  him  at 
this  time  and  urged  in  a clear,  vigorous 
and  compact  manner.  In  his  conclud- 
ing sentence,  he  depicted  what  might  be 
the  glorious  future  for  the  nation  : 

The  curse  of  slavery  removed,  labor  made  respect- 
able and  idleness  a disgrace  among  all  classes  ; the 
rudiments,  at  least,  of  an  education  assured  to  all  the 
children  of  the  Republic  ; the  right  of  free  discussion 
established  and  guaranteed  in  every  state  and  section ; 
a new  era  of  material  progress  and  intellectual 
development  will  dawn  upon  the  country,  compared 
with  which  the  prosperity  and  greatness  of  the  past, 
unprecedented  as  they  have  been,  will  sink  into  insig- 
nificance.” 

“Our  first  duty,”  said  he,  in  his  first 
message,  “is  to  give  thanks  to  Almighty 


God  for  all  His  mercies  during  the  year 
that  is  past.”  “The  people,”  he  con- 
tinued, “of  no  nation  on  earth  have 
greater  cause  to  be  thankful  than  have 
our  people.  The  enemies  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  overthrown  in  battle. 
The  war  has  settled  finally  great  ques- 
tions at  issue  between  ourselves.” 

In  the  literature  of  the  war  few  passa- 
ges are  to  be  found  more  truly  eloquent 
than  the  one  in  which  the  governor 
speaks  of  the  part  taken  by  Wisconsin 
in  that  conflict : “ In  the  struggle  just 

closed,”  said  he,  “ Wisconsin’s  record 
stands  among  the  brightest.  When  the 
first  faint  echoes  of  the  distant  guns  at 
Sumter  sounded  in  our  ears,  her  sons 
flew  to  arms.  A young  and  peaceful 
state,  unused  to  war,  almost  without  a 
military  organization,  almost  without  the 
men  fitted  to  lead  her  few  battalions,  she 
pressed  to  the  front  with  her  offering  of 
men ; and,  from  the  first  skirmish  in 
Virginia  to  the  last  struggle  in  North 
Carolina,  her  banners  were  displayed 
amid  the  smoke  of  every  battle ; her 
regiments  have  shared  the  fatigues  and 
dangers  of  every  important  expedition. 
When  the  thunder  of  artillery  ‘rocked, 
like  a cradle,  land  and  sea  when  the 
shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  the  moans 
of  the  dying  came  borne  to  our  ears 
from  scores  of  battle  fields  ; when  our 
streets  were  filled  with  pale  and  wounded 
men ; when  there  were  defeats  as  well 
as  victories  ; when  traitors  grew  confi- 
dent and  patriots  anxious ; still  her 
men,  young  and  old,  pressed  forward  to 
the  conflict.  They  shrank  not  from 
danger — they  never  doubted  of  suc- 
cess.” 
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“ When  there  was  mourning,”  con- 
tinued the  governor,  “in  so  many  of 
our  homes  ; when  its  sad  emblems  were 
everywhere  upon  our  streets  and  in  our 
churches  ; when  harrassing  anxiety  for 
the  danger  of  those  they  loved  filled  so 
many  hearts,  and  made  pale  so  many 
faces,  still  mothers  sent  forth  other 
sons,  and  other  loving  hearts  bled  fresh 
without  a murmur.  The  plow  stood  al- 
most idle  in  the  furrow  for  want  of  hands 
to  guide  it ; the  grain  grew  over-ripe 
and  rotted  on  the  stalk  for  want  of 
hands  to  gather  it ; women  toiled  where 
men  were  wont  to  work  ; and  yet  our 
country’s  calls  were  answered.” 

“In  the  hour  of  the  country’s  great- 
est danger,”  concluded  the  governor, 
“ Wisconsin’s  sons  and  daughters  lis- 
tened only  to  her  voice.  I thank  God 
that  this  was  so.  To  protect  the  state 
from  danger  is  always  the  highest  duty 
of  the  citizen.  With  us  it  was  a solemn 
duty.  Not  our  own  national  life  alone, 
but  the  cause  of  freedom  and  the  suc- 
cess of  free  institutions  throughout  the 
world  depended  upon  our  arms.  Had 
we  failed,  these  would  have  failed  with 
us.  Had  we  failed,  the  lamp  of  liberty 
would  have  gone  out  forever  and 
left  the  world  in  darkness.  That  we  did 
not  fail  is  indeed  a cause  for  great  re- 
joicing ; that  the  cause  of  freedom 
triumphed,  brings  joy  to  all  the  world. 
Yet,  for  us  to-day,  it  is  a chastened 
triumph.  Tears  will  mingle  with  our 
joy,  sadness  with  our  pride.  Thousands 
— ‘ the  flower  of  our  youth,  the  beauty 
of  our  Israel  ’ — have  fallen  in  the  con- 
flict— dying  that  we  might  live.  Proud 
of  their  noble  sacrifice,  a nation  mourns 


their  loss Those  fallen 

heroes  will  need  no  monument  other 
than  their  nation’s  greatness.  For  all 
who  nobly  bore  their  part  in  this  dread 
conflict,  a nation’s  heart  beats  warm 
with  gratitude.  Generation  after  gen- 
eration yet  to  come  will  kneel  and  bless 
them  for  it.  They  have  saved  the  na- 
tion’s life.  If  anything  can  be  added 
to  their  proud  consciousness  of  duty 
nobly  done,  let  them  dwell  with  satis- 
faction on  the  glorious  future  they  have 
made  possible  for  our  country,  when  a 
hundred  millions  of  free  and  happy 
people  shall  owe  a proud  allegiance  to 
that  flag  they  have  so  gallantly  de- 
fended !” 

The  governor  performed  the  duties  of 
his  first  term  (as,  indeed,  his  two  sub- 
sequent terms)  as  chief  executive  of  Wis- 
consin to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people. 
The  intelligent  earnestness  and  zeal 
with  which  he  sought  to  promote  the 
educational  interests  of  the  state  was 
especially  commended.  He  devoted  an 
unusual  proportion  of  his  time  to  the 
personal  visitations  of  the  penal,  re- 
formatory, benevolent,  as  well  as  edu- 
cational, institutions  of  the  common- 
wealth. He  urged  the  establishment  of 
an  additional  state  school — one  for  the 
education  of  the  feeble-minded. 

In  1867  Governor  Fairchild  was  re- 
nominated without  opposition  by  the 
Republican  State  convention  of  that 
year,  and  reelected  by  nearly  five  thou- 
sand majority  over  his  Democratic 
competitor.  His  second  term — the  be- 
ginning of  the  eleventh  of  the  state  ad- 
ministrations— commenced  at  noon  on 
the  sixth  day  of  January,  1868.  Again, 
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in  1869,  was  the  governor  nominated 
and  again  elected ; his  majority  was 
over  eight  thousand  votes.  On  the 
third  of  January,  1870,  he  was  for  the 
third  time  inaugurated ; the  only  in- 
stance to  that  date  of  the  same  person 
being  three  times  elected  to  the  chief 
executive  office  of  Wisconsin.  It  was  an 
emphatic  recognition  of  the  value  of 
his  services  in  the  gubernatorial  chair. 

In  his  last  message  to  the  legislature, 
delivered  to  that  body  on  the  eleventh 
of  January,  1871,  the  governor  de- 
clared that  Wisconsin  state  policy  was 
so  wisely  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
people,  and  so  favorable  to  its  growth 
and  prosperity,  as  to  require  but  few 
changes  at  the  hands  of  the  legislators, 
and  those  rather  of  detail  than  of  system — 
a happy  condition  of  public  affairs  truly, 
and  one  of  which,  after  serving  the  people 
for  three  terms  as  their  highest  officer 
of  state,  he  might  well  be  proud  And 
just  here  it  may  be  said  that,  whether  as 
ex-officio  normal  school  regent  or  as 
governor,  throughout  his  entire  occu- 
pation of  the  executive  chair,  he  did 
not  relax  his  interest  in  the  cause  of 
popular  education  ; on  the  contrary,  he 
always  encouraged  it  to  the  best  of  his 
ability. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  in  a par- 
ticular manner,  gave  encourgement, 
while  governor,  by  word  and  deed,  to 
the  Soldiers’  Orphans’  Home,  then  in 
existence  in  Madison ; he  also  encour- 
aged railroad  enterprises,  and  he  may 
be  said  to  be  the  father  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Reform,  one  of 
the  best  of  the  institutions  of  the  state 
at  the  present  date.  What  he  suggested 


in  his  messages  had  always  direct  refer- 
ence to  a need  and  the  proper  method 
of  supply.  He  offered  frequent  finan- 
cial suggestions,  as,  for  instance,  in 
1866,  that  the  state  bonds  then  invested 
in  trust  funds,  be  canceled  and  their 
place  be  taken  by  unnegotiable  certifi- 
cates, and  that  the  constitution  be  so 
amended  as  to  enable  the  state  to  create 
a permanent  debt  to  the  trust  funds.  In 
1868  he  recommended  authorizing  the 
state  land  commissioners  having  trust 
funds  to  invest  in  United  States  bonds. 
In  the  same  message  he  suggests  the  cod- 
ification or  revision  of  the  statutes ; less 
legislation  of  a private,  local  nature  ; a 
further  enlargement  of  the  Hospital  for 
the  Insane ; ample  appropriations  for 
the  support  of  the  benevolent  institu- 
tions of  the  state,  and  that  the  legisla- 
ture use  its  influence  to  secure  the  early 
completion  of  the  Northern  Pacific  rail- 
road. These  recommendations  are  but 
a few  of  the  many  which  he  presented 
to  the  legislature  of  his  state,  but  they 
serve  to  indicate  the  practical  nature 
of  his  efforts.  He  seems  to  have  always 
looked  above  mere  party  ; to  have  com- 
prehensively examined  the  wants  of  the 
whole  people  of  his  commonwealth,  and 
to  have  shaped  his  action  in  accord- 
ance with  their  needs.  “ His  record  in 
the  gubernatorial  office  may  not  have 
been  as  brilliant  in  highly-colored  ef- 
fects as  his  service  as  a soldier,  but  it 
is  none  the  less  praiseworthy,  none  the 
less  complimentary  to  his  industry, 
fidelity  and  to  his  originality.”*  As  a 
private  citizen  he  was  called,  in  1868, 


* Chicago  Tribune,  May  3,  1884. 
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to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  the 
National  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  conven- 
tion, held  in  Chicago,  which  duty  he 
performed  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  delegates  there  assembled.  He 
also,  during  his  gubernatorial  career 
and  subsequently,  frequently  attended 
waterways  conventions,  the  objects  of 
which  were  the  improvement  of  the 
waterways  of  our  country. 

The  last  term  of  Governor  Fairchild’s 
office  expired  with  the  year  1871.  In  less 
than  one  year  after  his  return  to  private 
life,  he  was  called,  by  the  United  States 
government,  to  the  consulate  at  Liver- 
pool— one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
consular  offices  in  her  Majesty’s  domin- 
ions. This  was  in  December,  1872. 
While  discharging  the  duties  of  his 
office,  he  gave  particular  encouragement 
to  the  beef  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  which  grew 
from  nothing  (as  we  may  say)  to  im- 
mense proportions.  American  shipping 
was  watched  by  Consul  Fairchild  with 
an  anxious  solicitude,  to  the  end  that 
its  best  interests  might  be  protected ; 
and  he  was  at  all  times  prompt  to  ex- 
tend a helping  hand  to  our  suffering 
tars  and  to  American  citizens  generally 
who  were  needing  aid.  “In  his  posi- 
tion he  was  engaged  in  a line  of  duties,” 
says  a recent  notice  of  his  work  there, 
“ which  afiorded  no  opportunities  for 
examination  and  admiration  on  the 
part  of  the  world,  but  which,  in  reality, 
are  not  the  least  arduous  and  valuable 
of  his  career.  He  was  one  of  the  hard- 
est working  consuls  in  the  service  of 
the  government ; and  he  filled  his  place 
with  a fidelity,  intelligence  and  conscien- 


tiousness that  have  never  been  excelled. 
His  mastery  of  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law  and  commerce  was  espec- 
ially noted  by  the  English  press  and 
made  the  subject  of  unqualified  com- 
mendation. He  succeeded  in  England 
in  creating  a respect  for  an  American 
official  far  above  the  average  enter- 
tained for  our  consular  and  other  repre- 
sentatives.” 

General  Fairchild  remained  in  Liver- 
pool until  1878,  when  he  was,  upon  the 
government’s  own  motion,  promoted  to 
the  office  of  consul-general  at  Paris.  He 
had  transacted  the  business  of  his  con- 
sulate to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
department  at  Washington,  as  his  pro- 
motion clearly  demonstrated.  When 
about  to  leave  for  France,  he  received 
many  tokens  of  the  regard  in  which  he 
was  held,  by  banquets,  addresses  and 
resolutions  of  public  bodies  and  of  cit- 
izens, tendered  him.  He  was  no  less 
fortunate  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
in  Paris  than  in  Liverpool.  He  visited 
all  the  consulates  under  his  charge  and 
was  again  promoted— this  time  as  min- 
ister to  Madrid,  succeeding  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell,  receiving  every  demonstra- 
tion of  “good-by”  from  the  gay 
Parisians  upon  his  leaving  for  Spain. 
This  second  promotion,  like  the  first, 
was  entirely  unsolicited,  and  was  cer- 
tainly a high  compliment  paid  by  the 
government  which  he  so  faithfully  rep- 
resented. 

While  in  Spain,  Minister  Fairchild 
was  given  full  powers  by  the  United 
States  in  a congress  of  the  representa- 
tives of  thirteen  governments,  which  met 
to  settle  affairs  in  Morocco  on  an  inter- 
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national  basis.  He  visited  that  country 
subsequently,  at  the  instance  of  our  gov- 
ernment, to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  non-Mohammedans,  especially  the 
Jews.  In  March,  1881,  he  resigned  his 
office  as  minister  to  Spain,  declining  to 
remain  abroad  longer,  in  any  position ; 
the  education,  in  part,  and  the  interest 
of  his  children  in  the  United  States,  was, 
in  his  view,  of  such  paramount  import- 
ance as  to  make  irrevocable  his  deter- 
mination of  returning  home  ; however, 
by  special  request  of  the  government, 
he  remained  at  his  post  until  the  fol- 
lowing December,  when  he  was  relieved 
by  Hannibal  Hamlin.  In  Spain,  he 
visited  many  of  the  commercial  cen- 
ters and  consulates,  as  the  United 
States  has  no  consul-general  in  that 
country. 

General  Fairchild  reached  his  Wis- 
consin home  on  the  second  day  of 
March,  1882,  on  which  occasion  he  re- 
ceived a public  ovation.  He  was;enthu- 
siastically  greeted,  as  he  stepped  from 
the  cars,  by  the  governor  and  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  state  and  a large  num- 
ber of  citizens.  Speeches  of  welcome 
were  made  at  the  capitol  and  feelingly 
responded  to  by  the  general.  A tele- 
gram from  Milwaukee,  expressing  the 
sentiment  of  the  old  soldiers  of  that  city 
toward  him,  voiced  the  feelings  of  the 
sturdy  veterans  of  Madison.  “ Though 
in  foreign  countries  for  ten  years, ” said 
the  dispatch,  “ your  growth  in  the  hearts 
and  affections  of  Wisconsin’s  people — 
especially  the  hearts  and  affections  of 
her  soldiers — has  been  steady  and  vigor- 
ous. Every  soldier’s  heart  to-day  beats 


a happy,  hearty  song  of  welcome  to 
the  loved  one-armed  patriot.” 

General  Fairchild  was,  in  1886, 
elected  commander  of  the  department 
of  Wisconsin,  Grand  Army  Republic, 
giving  his  whole  time  to  his  duties  as 
such  officer,  visiting  various  portions  of 
the  state,  and  conducting  the  necesary 
correspondence.  At  the  National  En- 
campment held  in  August  of  the  same 
year  at  San  Francisco,  he  was  elected 
commander-in-chief  of  that  body.  Five 
candidates  were  before  the  session,  all 
of  whom  were  men  of  eminence  and 
national  reputation,  and  any  one  of 
whom  would  have  filled  the  important 
and  honorable  position  with  credit. 
The  general’s  prompt  action  in  aid  of 
the  earthquake  sufferers  at  Charleston, 
and  his  visit  of  late  through  the  south- 
ern states  have  been  the  occasion  of 
much  favorable  comment  by  the  press 
of  the  whole  country.  He  was  every- 
where cordially  received  by  those  who 
were  formerly  Confederate  soldiers ; 
and  all  the  people  who  had  anything  of 
a knowledge  of  the  beneficent  character 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
gave  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 
It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that,  throughout 
the  entire  south,  he  was  greeted  with 
uniform  courtesy  by  all  classes. 

The  general  was  married  in  1864  and 
has  three  children.  He  occupies  the 
house  erected  by  his  father  some  forty 
years  ago.  “ With  a face  indicating  de- 
cision and  frankness,  so  plainly  that  no 
man  can  mistake ; with  a frame  of 
medium  size,  but  firmly  knit,  active  and 
powerful ; with  a mind  not  so  much 
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addicted  to  letters  or  learning  as  to  the 
strenuous  activities  of  public  or  private 
business,  yet  actuated  by  a genuine 
respect  for  literature,  art  and  science, 
and  those  whose  tastes  tend  to  their 
cultivation  ; not  given  to  subtle  specu- 
lations, but  simple,  clear,  just  and  de- 
cided in  his  general  views  of  men  and 
things  ; direct  and  positive  of  speech, 
and,  at  times,  especially  when  busy, 
curt,  and  with  a soldierly  bluntness 


which  men  do  not  dislike  ; destitute  of 
all  cant  and  affectation,  and  of  all  the 
arts  of  a demagogue  ; ...  a radi- 

cal believer  in  giving  all  men  the  best 
chance  that  society  can  give  ; thorough- 
ly patriotic,  with  marked  executive  abil- 
ity ; intelligent,  prompt,  energetic  and 
incorruptible  in  the  discharge  of  public 
duty  ” — such  a man  is  Lucius  Fairchild. 

Consul  Willshire  Butterfield. 
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A MYTHICAL  OHIO  METROPOLIS. 


Overlooking  the  city  of  Akron,  Ohio, 
from  the  north,  is  a broad  plateau,  known 
in  local  parlance  as  “The  Chuckery.” 
Tradition  attributes  this  more  striking 
than  euphonious  name  to  the  large 
number  of  woodchucks  that  formerly 
constituted  the  major  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  that  locality.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, with  these  modern  mound  builders 
that  the  present  sketch  has  to  do.  Upon 
this  sightly  eminence  once  stood,  in  im- 
agination, a mighty  inland  city.  Forty- 
nine  years  ago  there  were  not  wanting 
bold  and  enterprising  men  who  saw  in 
the  surroundings  the  making  of  a great 
manufacturing  center — a veritable  west- 
ern Lowell — and  who  evidenced  their 
faith  by  their  works  in  a manner  that 
even  now  challenges  our  wondering  ad- 
miration. “ Summit  City,”  as  it  was  to  be 
called,  never  existed  except  on  paper, 
but  there  are  still  pointed  out  the  evi- 
dences of  man’s  marvelous  triumphs  over 
nature  in  his  effort  to  secure  the  prime 
requisite  for  a large  city  in  those  days, 
abundant  and  never-failing  water  power. 
The  visitor  to  those  wild  and  romantic 
chasms  and  caverns  which  lie  below  the 
town  of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  six  miles  north 
of  Akron,  can  walk  for  a mile  along  the 
solid  stone  retaining  wall  which  once 
carried  the  waters  of  the  Cuyahoga 
river  out  of  its  natural  course ; and  if 
he  traces  the  artificial  channel  still 
further  he  will  find  that  it  at  length 


emerges  upon  the  side  of  a great  sand 
hill,  and  is  finally  lost  in  the  ravines 
which  seam  the  sides  of  “ The  Chuck- 
ery.” 

The  story  of  this  marvelous  enterprise, 
though  often  referred  to  in  local  history^ 
has  never  yet  been  told  in  print  by  any 
of  the  men  directly  concerned  in  it ; 
and  it  is  with  no  small  degree  of  pleas- 
ure that  the  writer  is  able  to  lay  before 
the  readers  of  this  magazine  the  narra- 
tive of  the  sole  survivor,  an  old  man  of 
eighty-five  years,  as  taken  down  from 
his  own  lips  within  the  past  thirty  days 
Before  allowing  him  to  tell  his  story, 
however,  let  us  glance  briefly  at  the  main 
facts  in  connection  with  the  project. 

Great  rivalry  at  that  time  existed,  not 
only  between  “ North  ” and  “ South  ” 
Akron,  but  also  between  “ North  ” Akron 
and  Cuyahoga  Falls.  The  construction 
of  a mill-race,  conveying  the  waters  of 
the  Little  Cuyahoga  river  through  the 
town  of  Akron,  had  brought  such  ben- 
eficial results  in  the  way  of  establishing 
an  extensive  milling  industry,  that  the 
main  spirit  in  that  enterprise,  Dr.  Elia- 
kin  Crpsby,  conceived  the  bold  idea  of 
similarly  diverting  the  waters  of  the 
“ Big”  Cuyahoga,  at  a point  near  Cuy- 
ahoga Falls,  and  bringing  them  to  the 
brow  of  “ Chuckery  Hill,”  whence  a 
splendid  fall  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  could  be  obtained.  Upon  the  site 
thus  reached  they  platted  a large  town 
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which  they  named  in  their  maps  “ Sum- 
mit City.”  Associated  with  Dr.  Crosby 
were  E.  C.  Sackett,  Colonel  James  W. 
Phillips,  and  Dr.  E.  W.  Crittenden.  To 
further  their  project  they  formed  a joint 
stock  company  with  a nominal  capital 
of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Rochester,  and 
other  eastern  parties  eventually  became 
interested.  The  necessary  land  was 
bought  up  ; the  dam  and  canal  were 
constructed,  and  the  water  was  actually 
turned  in  amid  great  rejoicing.  But  in- 
ternal dissensions  arose  in  the  company, 
the  courts  intervened,  long  delays  fol- 
lowed, and  ultimately  the  enterprise  was 
abandoned.  But  let  us  not  forestall  our 
narrative. 

Horace  Greeley,  visiting  Akron  in 
September,  1843,  as  a delegate  to  the 
Universalist  general  convention,  saw  the 
great  enterprise  at  its  best,  and  with 
graphic  pen  depicted  its  difficulties  and 
prophesied  its  triumphant  success.  As 
a picture  and  a prophecy  his  letter, 
published  in  the  New  York  Tribune  of 
September  23,  1843,  is  of  much  historic 
interest  and  is  herewith  reproduced  : 

The  chief  deficiency  of  this  fertile  section  is  in  the 
extent  and  diversity  of  its  manufacturing  activity, 
which  ought  to  be  adequate  at  least  to  the  average 
supply  of  its  own  wants,  so  as  to  afford  a home 
market  for  a considerable  portion  of  the  agricultural 
produce  which  is  now  compelled  to  seek  a market 
three  thousand  or  four  thousand  miles  distant,  de- 
pressing its  price  inevitably  twenty-five  to  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  below  the  average  value  of  its  staples  in 
New  York.  This  should  not  continue,  and  will  not  if 
the  present  tariff  is  maintained. 

Summit  county  has  water  power  in  plenty  at  Ak- 
ron, abundant  coal  within  three  miles  of  that  place, 
and  but  one  and  a half  miles  from  the  Ohio  canal, 
with  which  a private  railroad  connects  it ; potter’s 
clay,  from  which  excellent  stoneware  is  made,  and  its 


soil  of  sandy  loam  is  generally  underlaid  by  strata 
of  clay,  from  which  the  best  of  fire-proof  brick  are 
cheaply  manufactured.  These,  with  its  iron  ore,  in 
the  midst  of  such  land  and  timber,  with  canals  lead- 
ing north  to  Lake  Erie  (only  thirty-eight  miles),  south 
to  Columbus  and  the  Ohio,  and  east  to  Pittsburgh, 
are  plainly  destined  to  render  Akron , at  an  early  date 
the  Lowell  of  northern  Ohio  and  the  lake  region, 
Her  water  power  (on  the  Little  Cuyahoga  and  the 
two  canals)  is  now  extensive,  impelling  four  large 
flouring  mills,  which  turn  out  one  thousand  barrels  a 
day, and  will  this  year  manufacture  one  hundred  thou- 
sand barrels,  running  but  six  months.  I visited  one 
of  the  largest  and  found  every  branch  of  the  business 
carried  on  in  great  perfection  ; the  grain  being  taken 
directly  from  the  canal  boats,  elevated,  fanned, 
screened,  ground,  cooled,  bolted,  and  all  but  bar- 
reled, by  water  power  ; the  latter  process  occupying 
three  men  about  one  minute  to  the  barrel.  These 
mills  run  only  when  the  Erie  canal  is  open,  are  now 
active  night  and  day,  and  could  turn  out  two  hun- 
dred thousand  barrels  in  a full  year.  They  made  last 
year  eighty  thousand  barrels.  The  wheat  raised  in 
this  small  and  not  half  cleared  county,  in  1840,  was 
382,832  bushels,  and  is  computed  to  exceed  five 
hundred  thousand  bushels  this  year. 

Akron  has  fine  woolen  factories,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  wool  were  purchased 
here  this  season  at  an  average  price  of  twenty-three 
cents  per  pound.  Half  of  it  was  bought  for  eastern 
manufactories.  This  place,  with  a population  of 
two  thousand  five  hundred,  has  an  extensive  blast 
furnace  in  full  operation,  a machine  shop,  a card  fac- 
tory, a carding  machine  factory,  &c.,  &c. , a court 
house,  four  churches  and  two  more  being  erected, 
nine  dry  good  stores,  and  about  as  many  other 
stores,  two  weekly  newspapers,  &c.  The  present 
water  power,  including  that  of  the  surplus  water  of 
sixteen  locks  on  the  two  canals,  is  adequate  to  im- 
pelling sixty-two  runs  of  stones.  Besides  this  there 
is  considerable  water-power  and  manufacturing  at 
the  small  village  of  Middlebury  only  a mile  and  a half 
east  on  the  canal,  and  destined  to  form  a portion  of 
the  same  city.  There  are  some  thirty  flouring  mills 
in  other  parts  of  the  county,  and  a large  water-power, 
in  good  part  improved,  at  Cuyahoga  Falls,  a village 
half  as  large  as  Akron,  four  miles  northeast  of  it. 

But  the  great  ultimate  source  of  activity,  ascendency 
and  wealth  in  Akron,  is  the  gigantic  enterprise  of  the 
Portage  Canal  and  Manufacturing  company  , of  which 
Dr.  Crosby,  of  Akron,  is  the  originator  and  master 
spirit.  This  company  is  the  owner,  in  good  part,  of 
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some  four  square  miles  of  land  lying  north  of  the  pres- 
ent compact  part  of  Akron,  embracing  the  banks  of 
the  Cuyahoga,  from  the  village  at  the  falls,  and  the 
Little  Cuyahoga  from  the  mills  in  Akron  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  streams  .some  two  miles  below.  At  the 
village  of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  the  Cuyahoga  river,  which 
has  been  tending  westerly  from  its  source  in  Fortage 
county,  encounters  a ridge  of  sandstone  some  forty 
feet  thick,  and  several  miles  in  breadth,  resting  on  a 
stratum  of  slate.  Through  this  rock  the  river  forces 
its  way  in  a southerly  and  then  a westerly  direction, 
some  three  miles,  falling  some  two  hundred  feet  in 
its  progress,  till  it  receives  the  Little  Cuyahoga, 
when  it  bends  away  northward  to  Lake  Erie.  Al- 
most at  the  foot  of  the  chief  fall  of  fifty  feet,  at  the 
falls  village,  the  Portage  Canal  and  Manufacturing 
company  have  thrown  an  immovable  dam  of  thirty 
feet  high  across  the  narrow  gorge  into  which  the 
stream  has  precipitated  itself  and  thence  will  conduct 
the  whole  water  of  the  river  along  the  side  of  this 
wild,  rocky  and  most  forbidding  chasm,  raising  the 
bank,  of  course,  as  the  stream  falls  and  rushes  and 
brawls  on  its  way  to  daylight,  until  each  emerges, 
some  two  miles  from  the  junction  with  the  Little 
Cuyahoga,  and  the  company’s  canal  strikes  off  south- 
ward, preserving  its  elevation,  toward  Akron,  and 
arriving  within  full  view  of  that  place  on  the  opposite 
or  northern  bank  of  the  Little  Cuyahoga,  is  con- 
ducted down  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  into  the 
channel  of  that  stream,  forming  a water  po(wer  ade- 
quate to  impelling  one  hundred  and  twenty  run  of 
stones,  which  will  be  increased  by  other  power  pos- 
sessed by  the  company,  to  enough  for  one  hundred 
and  sixty  run  of  stones.  This  gigantic  work  is  to  be 
completed  by  the  first  of  December,  and  the  com- 
pany are  already  prepared  to  dispose  of  lots,  mill 
sites  and  power  on  moderate  terms.  They  expect 
that  cotton  mills  and  many  varieties  of  manufactories 
will  be  commenced  each,  next  season. 

I passed  along  the  whole  length  of  this  canal, 
which  was  commenced  in  1837,  interrupted  by  the 
distresses  of  that  year,  resumed  in  1840,  suspended 
again,  and  which  over  one  hundred  workmen  are 
now  pressing  to  a speedy  completion.  I observed 
and  wondered,  yet  despair  of  giving  the  reader  any 
idea  of  the  difficulty  and  magnitude  of  thework.  To 
make  a canal  between  a beetling  cliff  and  a foaming 
river,  with  often  hardly  a rod  of  precipitous  rock  and 
shale  between  them,  seems  a task  for  superhuman 
powers  ; yet  by  blasting,  delving,  digging,  the  work 
is  done  or  its  completion  secured.  In  many  places 
the  river  wall  of  the  canal,  which  is  uniformly  carried 


down  and  based  upon  the  solid  rock,  has  to  be  built 
up  thirty  to  forty  feet  of  blasted  stone,  then 
graveled  with  earth  brought  from  some  distance,  or 
thrown  off  the  cliff  above.  Again,  the  channel  must 
be  dug  for  half  a mile  through  obstinate  slate,  when 
that  strata  is  reached.  For  some  distance  it  runs 
under  the  sandstone  cliff,  and  there  is  a blacksmith's 
shop  in  operation,  with  forty  feet  of  solid  rock  above 
it;  nothing  for  the  shop  but  the  bare  implements, 
and  no  danger  from  fire.  All  along,  crystal  springs 
are  gushing  and  pouring  from  the  rock,  and  as  you 
pass  downward  you  may  see  the  sun  through  half  the 
day  and  more,  while  the  trees  overhanging  you  are 
matched,  as  the  chasm  widensand  deepens,  by  others 
whose  tops  are  beneath  your  feet.  The  land  has 
hardly  a wider  or  more  formidable  gorge  than  this 
descent  of  the  Cuyahoga  from  the  Summit  level  to 
that,  very  nearly,  of  Lake  Erie. 

Even  after  emerging  from  the  glens  the  canal  en- 
counters formidable  obstructions  in  the  deep,  abrupt 
gullies  cut  through  the  loose  loam  by  the  little  water 
courses  in  their  impetuous  descent  from  the  plain 
above  to  the  valley  below.  These  have  been  most 
ingeniously  surmounted,  in  part,  by  bringing  a stream 
of  water  across  the  plain,  two  or  three  miles,  from 
the  cross-cut  canal,  and,  having  built  a log  breast- 
work below  that  part  of  the  gully  which  must  be  ele- 
vated to  the  canal  level,  by  turning  the  water  on,  the 
adjoining  hills  are  quickly  cut  down  by  the  impetu- 
ous torrent,  and  in  this  way  a gully  is  filled  in  a day 
or  two  without  the  use  of  a spade,  which  a thousand 
dollars  world  hardly  suffice  to  fill  by  hand. 

I understand  the  whole  cost  of  this  canal  will  be 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
which  is  much  less  than  I should  have  estimated  it. 
The  lands,  water-power,  etc.,  opened  bythe  company, 
cost  them  some  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  more. 

I most  sincerely  hope  they  will  be  rewarded  for  this 
daring  enterprise,  which  must  prove  a great  blessing 
to  Akron  and  the  whole  neighboring  country,  if  not 
to  themselves  ; but  I have  heard  that  they  now  labor 
under  embarrassments  which  must  enable  those  who 
have  money  to  secure  great  bargains  here.  G. 

Of  all  the  prime  movers  in  the  enter- 
prise only  one,  we  believe,  survives. 
This  is  Mr.  E.  C.  Sackett,  at  present 
living  in  Wyandotte,  Kansas.  Eighty- 
five  years  of  age,  racked  with  rheuma- 
tism, his  hearing  somewhat  impaired, 
and  his  memory  not  clear  as  to  exact 
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dates  and  figures,  he  still  retains  a vivid 
recollection  of  the  general  facts  and 
tells  the  story  in  graphic  language. 
Here  it  is  : 

The  "Chuckery?”  Well,  it  has  quite  a history. 
I had  something  to  do  with  it— that  is,  with  the 
canal  from  Cuyahoga  Falls  to  Akron.  But  Dr. 
Crosby  was  the  originator  of  the  scheme.  It  was 
one  of  the  grandest  schemes,  too,  ever  planned  in 
this  country.  You  see  the  Little  Cuyahoga  had  been 
utilized  as  a water  power,  and  very  successfully,  with 
its  thirteen  hundred  feet  of  water  per  minute,  but 
here  was  the  Big  Cuyahoga  with  three  thousand  feet 
of  water,  and  a fall  from  above  Cuyahoga  Falls  to 
Akron  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  feet  The  doctor 
argued  that  if  the  little  river  could  do  so  much  for 
Akron  and  the  owners  of  the  water  power,  the  larger 
river  could  do  much  more.  He  studied,  and  studied, 
about  it.  Now  I had  been  helping  to  build  the 
Pennsylvania  State  canal  and  had  come  home.  Dr. 
Crosby,  accompanied  by  an  old  schoolmate  of  mine, 
came  to  see  me.  We  took  a walk  down  into  the  or- 
chard, and  when  we  were  all  alone  he  said  : 

“Mr.  Sackett,  can  you  keep  a secret?" 

He  was  a stranger  to  me,  except  that  I knew  him 
to  be  a leading  business  man  in  Akron.  His  ques- 
tion filled  me  up.  I replied  : “ Well,  doctor,  I don’t 
know  whether  I can  or  not." 

He  went  away  and  did  not  return  for  two  weeks  ; 
when  he  came  he  said : “ Do  you  remember  what 
I asked  you  when  I was  here  before?”  “Yes,” 
said  I,  “ I haven’t  thought  of  much  else.  I hope  you 
don’t  want  me  to  do  anything  wrong  ?” 

He  then  told  me  he  owned  considerable  land, 
and  said  he  wanted  to  buy  all  the  land  along  the 
Cuyahoga  river,  covering  the  entire  water  power, 
which,  he  explained,  could  be  controlled  by  a canal 
from  the  Falls  to  Akron,  and  he  wanted  to  know 
what  kind  of  a town  it  would  make.  I replied : “It’s 
a big  job — it  will  cost  two  million  dollars.”  His  an- 
swer was,  * ‘ I don’t  think  so,  and  I want  you  to  go 
and  buy  the  land — all  the  land  affected  by  the  pro- 
posed race.  Go  and  get  prices,  get  propositions 
in  writing.  I will  tell  you  whether  I will  take  the 
land  or  not.  If  I buy  I’ll  give  you  five  per  cent, 
commission.’  His  son  Clay  and  I drew  up  a con- 
tract. 

“Now,”  said  I,  “doctor,  start  me  out.” 

“Go  to  Cuyahoga  Falls  and  buy  two  hundred 
acres  of  the  Cooks.  I want  that  land  because  it 
covers  part  of  the  river." 


I took  my  horse  and  went  to  see  neighbor  Cook. 
We  had  about  the  following  conversation  : 

“Do  you  want  to  sell  your  farm ?” 

“ Well,  yes,  if  I get  my  price.” 

" Now,  doctor,  I want  to  get  your  very  lowest 
price."  I had  a piece  adjoining  his  and  would  have 
been  glad  to  get  twenty-five  dollars  per  acre  for  it. 
Imagine  my  surprise  when  he  said,  “One  hundred 
dollars  per  acre.” 

I told  him  he  was  crazy  ; but  I reported  to  Dr. 
Crosby  that  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  deal  with 
Cook. 

“You  haven’t  got  your  eyes  open  yet;  get  the 
land,  we  want  it  and  will  pay  his  price.” 

I bought  the  lana,  and  I tell  you  I felt  very  nice 
when  I had  my  one  thousand  dollars  commission  in 
my  pocket.  Thus,  I went  on  and  bought  lands  till 
the  doctor  said  we  had  enough.  It  was  a delicate 
matter  to  go  and  buy  the  land  all  the  way  from 
Akron  to  Cuyahoga  Falls — to  buy  right  into  their 
teeth.  I am  free  to  say,  now,  that  if  they  had  known 
our  plans  they  wouldn't  have  sold  for  a million  dol- 
lars. It  wasn’t  a nice  undertaking.  I had  bought 
a mill  site,  then  went  up  to  a twenty-foot  rise  and 
bought  that.  It  made  us  one  hundred  and  sixty-six 
feet  of  fall  and  three  thousand  feet  of  water.  I had 
told  the  parties  selling  that  it  was  a good  place  for 
an  iron  mill.  Then  I went,  one  day,  and  told  Dr. 
Crosby  that  it  was  too  big  a job  to  go  and  buy  that 
mill  property.  He  said  : “You  must  buy  it.  I 
have  hired  you,  and  you  must  buy  the  land  that 
gives  us  that  remaining  twenty  feet.  Take  your  own 
way  for  it  and  get  it.”  So  I said  : “ Well,  I’ll  goto 
Pittsburgh  ; I have  some  friends  there.  And  then 
the  people  will  think  it  is  an  iron  scheme." 

I went  to  Pittsburgh  to  my  old  friend  Josiah  King 
and  opened  the  case  to  him.  He  took  it  all  in 
quickly.  He  said.  “ If  I could  leave  I would  go 
home  with  you.  I can’t  leave,  but  I will  furnish  you 
a trusty  man,  who  will  do  as  well  as  I could,  and  you 
can  start  back  to-morrow.”  I took  my  Pittsburgh 
friend  to  Cuyahoga  Falls,  and  we  climbed  a long 
stairway,  where  I showed  him  how  that  water  could 
be  carried  in  a race  for  four  miles  along  that  steep 
and  almost  overhanging  cliff.  I got  him  full  of  the 
idea.  Then  I took  him  to  see  judge  Newberry,  to 
whom  I introduced  him.  As  we,  with  others,  took 
a walk  along  the  river,  Newberry  said  tome:  "I 
like  that  man— he  has  got  brains— got  force."  I 
saw  that  I had  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  and  went  to 
work.  I asked  him  what  he  would  take  for  that 
twenty  feet.  He  said:  “Well,  I don’t  know.  I 
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think  twenty  thousand  dollars  is  about  right.”  Of 
course  I talked  as  if  that  were  a big  price,  though  I 
didn’t  expect  to  get  it  for  less. 

“ How  much  time  will  you  give  me?”  I asked. 

He  replied  : “lam  getting  to  be  an  old  man  and 
must  provide  for  my  family.  I have  given  you  fifty 
years  on  the  six  foot  you  bought.  Now  I want  good 
payments,  so  that  my  family  will  have  something  to 
depend  upon.” 

I bought  the  land  with  its  water  power,  and  we 
now  had  our  one  thousand  acres.  That  water  power 
we  took  to  the  falls,  and  then  carried  it  around  the 
bluff,  and  so  on  till  the  river  turned  to  Cleveland, 
where  we  turned  the  race  through  the  sand  hills  to 
Akron.  We  figured  up  our  land  and  the  cost  of  it, 
and,  adding  sixteen  thousand  dollars  to  pay  the 
originators  of  the  scheme,  we  formed  a company 
known  as  the  Portage  Canal  and  Manufacturing 
company.  My  memory  is  so  poor  that  I am  unable 
to  give  a connected  and  systematic  history  of  the 
work,  but  the  general  facts  I know,  although  I may 
mistake  as  to  names  and  dates. 

The  causes  of  disaster  come  up  in  the  start.  We 
got  a man  into  the  company  called  Peter  Eicher, 
and  this  is  how  it  occurred  : Joseph  S.  Lake,  presi- 
dent of  the  Worcester  bank,  was  as  good  a man  as 
ever  put  tooth  into  a buckwheat  cake.  Lake  owned 
much  land,  and,  not  thinking  it  proper  to  join  us,  he 
gave  Eicher  an  interest  in  a piece  of  land,  after- 
wards exceedingly  valuable  ; but  Eicher,  who  had  a 
nice  wife,  would  never  have  been  worth  a sixpence 
had  it  not  been  for  Lake.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Iowa,  where  I heard  of  some  of  his  tricks.  Lake 
was  our  best  man,  but  his  brother-in-law,  Eicher, 
was  the  most  trifling.  We  were  very  careful  to 
secure  our  title  to  lands,  for  we  knew  very  well 
that  the  people  of  the  Falls  would  break  the  title 
or  pick  a flaw  if  it  were  possible.  One  day  Judge 
Newberry  called  me  into  his  office.  I thought  there 
was  something  to  pay,  but  I went  in  as  bold  as  a 
lion.  Said  Newberry  : “ Friend  Sackett,  there  are 
strange  stories  afloat.  They  say  you  are  buying  up 
all  this  land  and  are  going  to  carry  all  this  power  to 
Akron  in  place  of  building  up  Cuyahoga  Falls.  How 
is  it?” 

I said  : “Judge,  that’s  so.  I am  going  to  carry 
the  water  power  to  Akron,  and  then  to  the  moon. 
And  then  I can  carry  it  to  any  place  I please.”  He 
laughed  heartily  and  said:  “I  thought  there  was 
nothing  in  it.” 

When  the  company  was  formed  and  stock  issued, 
the  excitement  spread  far  and  wide.  Bankers  and 


capitalists  from  the  east,  from  Cincinnati,  from 
Michigan  and  all  directions — everybody  who  got  an 
inkling  of  what  it  was— wanted  stock.  The  amount 
issued  was  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  In  April, 
1837,  I commenced  work  on  the  dam.  The  com- 
pany now  wanted  a man  to  build  the  race  or  canal. 
They  knew  of  no  one.  Dr.  Crosby  wanted  to  give 
me  the  contract  and  I wanted  it.  I took  the 
contract  to  build  the  race  for  ninety  thousand 
dollars.  Various  prices  for  both  dam  and  race  had 
been  talked — $118, 000  and  $100,000.  I took  the  race 
and  Dr.  Crosby  the  dam.  I had  been  at  work  some 
time  when  my  friend,  Wetmore,  a member  of 
the  legislature,  came  to  see  us.  ' ' Friend  Sack- 
ett,” said  he,  “I  am  sorry  to  see  you  working 
at  this  job.  If  you  had  a million  you  couldn’t  do  it. 
I advise  you  to  go  home— to  abandon  it.”  Good 
enough  advice  if  I had  taken  it.  While  I did  not 
contract  to  build  the  dam,  I did  help  Dr.  Crosby 
sometimes— have  spent  many  an  hour  in  the  water 
up  to  my  knees— and  probably  now  am  suffering 
from  the  work  and  exposure  of  those  days. 

I was  to  have  my  pay  on  the  engineer’s  estimates 
as  the  work  proceeded.  I didn’t  get  money  enough, 
so  I put  in  my  own  means,  arid  when  the  work  was 
done,  so  far  as  it  was  done,  I sued  the  company  and 
got  judgment  for  nineteen  thousand  dollars  or  more. 
No  other  contractor,  except  as  sub-contractor  under 
me,  had  anything  to  do  with  building  the  race.  I 
have  received  letters  asking  about  the  company  buy- 
ing me  out  and  getting  others  to  finish  the  work,  but 
this  was  never  done  ; they  thought,  as  my  friend 
Wetmore,  that  it  would  take  a million  to  do  the 
work. 

When  the  race  was  made — and  it  was  made — we 
set  a day  for  a grand  picnic  celebration.  People 
came  long  distances — from  fifty  to  eighty  miles — on 
horseback  and  in  wagons.  It  was  an  immense  gath- 
ering. The  gates  to  let  the  water  in  were  carefully 
locked,  as  we  didn’t  wish  to  let  in  much  water,  some 
of  the  earthworks  not  being  thoroughly  settled.  But 
the  Cuyahoga  Falls  people,  who  were  very  angry  at 
us — and  I don’t  blame  them  for  feeling  so — let  the 
water  in  at  night  and  fairly  flooded  the  sand  hills. 
It  tore  out  an  immense  hole  on  one  side  of  the  race 
— a great  gulf. 

But  there  was  trouble  ahead.  Dr.  Crosby,  who 
had  got  the  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  had  used 
thirty  thousand  dollars  for  which  he  did  not  and 
would  not  give  an  account.  Had  he  made  any  sort 
of  a showing,  such  as  using  it  to  secure  the  loan,  it 
might  have  been  passed  over.  But  he  gave  the  com- 
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pany  no  satisfaction  whatever.  This  made  nearly 
all  the  stockholders  fighting  mad.  The  people  said, 
“ Put  him  out.”  We  put  him  out  and  organized  a 
new  company.  We  thought  that  even  then  the  doc- 
tor would  not  try  to  damage  us,  as  he  held  a large 
amount  of  stock — some  fifty  thousand  dollars — but 
in  this  we  were  mistaken.  Dr.  Lake  was  as  much 
displeased  with  Crosby  as  any  of  us,  yet  urged  us 
not  to  put  him  out.  His  advice  was  not  heeded. 
Had  Dr.  Lake  been  a member,  instead  of  that 
worthless  Peter  Eicher,  things  would  have  been 
better  too. 

We  got  'Squire  S.  C.  Otis  in  to  act  as  financial 
agent — who  was  later  a Cleveland  millionaire. 
I was  appointed  to  take  care  of  the  land  until  we  got 
over  the  trouble.  But,  as  hinted  at , the  injunction 
came  and  stopped  us.  There  was  a whole  pack  of 
papers,  each  a separate  suit.  One  was  Crosby,  etal., 
vs.  E.  C.  Sackett  and  Dr.  Lake,  Same  vs.  E.  C. 
Sackett  and  Harris,  Same  vs.  E.  C.  Sackett  and  Seth 
Day,  and  so  on.  They  used  my  name  so  as  to  get 
into  court,  1 being  a resident.  They  singled  me  out 
and  piled  the  costs  up  heavy — all  of  which,  years 
afterwards,  I paid  up  myself.  We  knew  Judge  Wade 
and  supposed  we  could  soon  get  rid  of  the  injunction 
suits.  But  that  little  popgun  of  a Crittenden  held 
up  his  hand  and  swore  that  a friend  of  his  was  at  the 
point  of  death  and  wanted  the  trial  put  off.  Then 
the  docket  was  too  full  to  reach  it. 

After  seven  long  years  the  case  came  to  trial. 
Nobody  appeared  in  behalf  of  Crosby,  Eicher  and 
Crittenden.  The  judge  saw  how  it  was  and  threw 
the  cases  all  out  as  fast  as  he  could  look  at  the 
titles.  This  seven-year  suit  broke  us  up.  We  had 
no  heart  to  proceed.  Other  suits  might  have  been 
instituted  to  hamper  us.  We  had  borrowed  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  at  ten  percent.,  for  ten 
years.  The  heavy  work  was  done,  but  the  race  and 
dam  needed  watching  and  repairs.  For  twenty  or 
thirty  years  that  dam  stood  sound  as  a nut.  The 
statement  that  Dr.  Crosby  and  I built  the  dam  is  not 
true,  although  I sometimes  helped  him  and  supplied 
him  with  material.  Dr.  Crosby’s  work  on  the  Little 
Cuyahoga  was  ten  years  before  I had  anything  to  do 
with  the  Chuckery  job.  I had  no  joint  contract  and 
wanted  no  partnership  with  him. 

What  surprised  me,  when  the  property  came  to 
be  sold  under  mortgage,  was  that  nobody  was  ready 
to  bid.  I supposed  the  Cuyahoga  Falls  people 
would  jump  at  the  chance.  I tell  you  it  was  a grand 
scheme — one  of  the  grandest  of  the  kind  ever  under- 
taken in  the  west  or  anywhere — and  it  ought  to  have 
been  a success. 


While  I do  not  like  the  part  I took  in  buying  the 
Cuyahoga  Falls  water  power,  I did,  at  the  same 
time,  excuse  myself  with  the  reflection  that  we  gave 
what  was  to  them  full  value,  and  we  paid  them 
every  dollar,  as  we  had  to  have  the  property  clear 
in  order  to  get  that  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
in  New  York.  If  Mr.  Lake  could  only  have  joined 
us  in  the  start,  we  could  have  pulled  through  all 
right.  I can’t  for  the  life  of  me  see  why  that 
thing  has  been  allowed  to  lie  there  dead  all  these 
long  years. 

Even  had  the  projectors  not  fallen 
out  among  themselves,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  considerable  town  would 
have  been  built  up  on  the  site  selected. 
That  was  preeminently  the  age  of  water 
power.  Steam,  as  a motive  power,  was 
little  thought  of.  Canals  were  deemed 
the  acme  of  inland  transportation.  How 
marvelous  the  changes  since  then!  Water 
power  is  held  only  in  secondary  con- 
sideration. The  once  mighty  canal  con- 
tractor has  forever  laid  aside  his  transit, 
pick  and  shovel.  That  curious  epitome 
of  mechanical  lore,  the  mill-wright,  has 
evolved  into  the  modern  mechanical  en- 
gineer. “ Summit  City  ” might  some 
day  have  fulfilled  Horace  Greeley’s 
glowing  predictions,  but  water  power 
alone  would  not  have  made  it.  From 
the  summit  of  “ The  Chuckery,”  how- 
ever, may  be  seen,  indeed,  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  dream  of  1843.  The  black 
pall  of  smoke,  which  perpetually  hangs 
over  the  thriving  city  of  Akron,  tells  of 
great  enterprises,  armies  of  employes 
and  abundant  evidence  of  prosperity, 
only  the  scene  is  changed.  From  the 
busy  age  of  steam  thus  typified,  back  to 
the  sluggish  age  of  water,  so  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  abandoned  town-site 
on  “ The  Chuckery,”  who  would  care 
to  go? 
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V. 

EARLY  INDIAN  MIGRATION  TO  OHIO. 


The  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century  had  scarcely  passed  when  the 
wilderness  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  in 
what  is  now  western  Pennsylvania,  be- 
came the  home  of  Delawares,  Shawanese 
and  Mingoes.  The  first  to  reach  this 
region  were  some  Delawares,  who  came 
about  the  year  1724*  — prompted  by 
the  conveniency  of  game  thus  to  migrate 
to  branches  of  the  Ohio.  They  were 
of  the  nation  which,  when  first  known 
by  the  whites,  dwelt  in  detached 
bands,  under  separate  chiefs,  01V  the 
Delaware  river.  The  Dutch  began  to 
trade  with  this  nation  as  early  as  1616, 
and  maintained  a friendly  intercourse 
with  the  various  clans.  In  1632,  the 
Dutch  settlement  of  Swanendael  was 
utterly  destroyed  by  them,  but  trade  was 
soon  resumed.  The  Swedes,  on  settling 
on  the  Delaware,  were  well  received  by 
these  savages.  Both  Dutch  and  Swedes 
bought  lands  of  them,  and  they  had,  as 
a consequence,  to  strike  inland  to  kill 

* Conrad  Weiser,  in  July,  1754,  in  a speech  to  the 
Six  Nations  at  Albany,  said  : “The  road  to  the  Ohio 
is  no  new  road ; the  Shawanese  and  Delawares  re- 
moved thither  above  thirty  years  ago."  This  was 
true  as  to  Delawares,  but  erroneous  as  to  Shaw- 
anese ; his  meaning  being,  of  course,  that  the 
latter  had,  so  many  years  before,  migrated  thither 
from  the  east. 


game  for  furs.  The  English,  after  the 
conquest  of  New  Netherlands,  kept  up 
the  trade ; and  Penn,  with  his  followers, 
occupying  the  land  in  still  greater  num- 
bers, bought  large  tracts.  Gradually 
(but  to  trace  their  history  as  a whole 
would  be  beyond  our  design)  they  re- 
treated westward  before  the  advance  of 
civilization,  until,  as  will  hereafte’r  be 
shown,  all  had  migrated  beyond  the 
Ohio.  At  present  we  have  only  to  tel 
the  story  of  those  who,  down  to  the  close 
of  the  war,  in  1748,  between  England 
and  France,  had  moved  over  the  moun- 
tains. 

That  the  Delawares  first  settled  on 
“ the  Kittanning  ” (that  is,  on  “the 
Alleghany”  at  what  is  now  Kittanning), 
is  reasonably  certain  ; and  it  is  probable 
also  they  were  very  soon  followed  to 
their  new  homes  by  English  traders;  for 
soimportanthad  the  trade  become  by  the 
year  1729,  that  the  governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania felt  called  upon  to  prescribe 
rules  for  their  traffic,  directed  “To  the 
Several  Traders  of  Pennsylvania  with 
the  Indians  at  Alleghany  and  the  Other 
Remote  Parts  in  or  near  to  the  said 
Province.”  They  were  to  carefully 
“avoid  the  pernicious  practice  ” of  sell- 
ing the  Indians  “ rum  and  other  strong 
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liquors.”  There  was  to  be  no  attempt 
among  the  traders  to  “ undermine  ” one 
another ; all  goods  of  the  same  kind  were 
to  be  sold  at  a certain  reasonable  price 
by  each.  They  were  enjoined  to  set  an 
example  to  the  savages  with  whom  they 
traded,  of  “ sobriety,  temperance,  hu- 
manity and  charity.”  And  the  wily 
governor,  having  an  eye  to  French  en- 
croachments, made  it  incumbent  on 
them  to  advise  him  if  any  Indians  or 
messages  came  thither  from  distant  na- 
tions or  places;  and,  “by  all  means,” 
they  were  to  learn  the  designs  of  the  first 
and  the  import  of  the  last,  and  let  him 
be  advised  of  them.  The  names  of  two 
traders  to  the  “Indians  at  Alleghany,” 
in  1729,  were  Anthony  Sadowsky, 
and  John  Mattox ; the  names  of  four 
in  1730,  were  James  LeTort,  Edmund 
Cartlidge,  Jonah  Davenport  and  Henry 
Baley.  Because  of  the  importation  of 
rum  by  the  Mingoes,  who  had  purchased 
fourteen  kegs  of  it  at  Albany,  the  Dela- 
ware Indians  sold  all  the  goods  they  had 
to  get  the  rum  ; and  not  having  suffi- 
cient to  secure  the  whole,  made  a forced 
levy  upon  the  traders  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency. This  was  in  June,  1729. 

The  trader,  Jonah  Davenport,  then  in 
Philadelphia,  was  examined  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  day  of  October,  1731,  concerning 
the  Indians  upon  the  Alleghany.  On 
that  day  he  declared  that  he  had  lately 
come  from  Alleghany;  that,  in  the  spring 
of  1727,  as  he  well  remembered,  a French 
gentleman  in  appearance,  with  five  or 
six  attendants,  came  down  the  river  to 
a settlement  of  the  Delaware  Indians  on 
Ohio  [now  “ Alleghany  ”]  river,  which 


they  called  Kittanning,  with  an  inten- 
tion, as  he  believed,  to  inquire  into  the 
number  of  English  traders  in  those  parts 
and  sound  the  minds  of  the  Indians. 

The  relation  of  Davenport,  as  to  the 
“ French  gentleman,”  alarmed  the  Penn- 
sylvania governor,  and  he  sent  to  “Cap- 
tain Hill  and  other  Delaware  Indians  at 
Alleghany ” a message.  “I  find,”  said 
he,  “ that  when  your  father,  William 
Penn,  came  into  this  country,  he  called 
all  the  Indians  together  and  made  a 
strong  chain  and  league  of  friendship 
with  them,  which  was  that  he  and  his 
people,  and  they  and  their  people,  and 
their  children  and  children’s  children, 
and  their  children — and  so  forward  to 
all  ages  and  generations,  should  be  one 
people  as  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood 
and  the  same  body  as  long  as  the  wa- 
ters should  flow  and  the  sun,  moon  and 
stars  endure.  And  William  Penn  gave 
it  always  in  charge  to  all  his  governors 
whom  he  sent  into  this  country  in  his 
stead,  to  be  kind  to  all  the  Indians  as 
his  brethren  and  children,  and  accord- 
ingly all  the  governors  of  this  place  have 
from  time  to  time  renewed  the  same 
treaty  and  brightened  the  chain  with  all 
the  Indians,  and  we  have  lived  and  do 
live  as  true  friends  and  brethren.  If 
any  white  man  hurt  an  Indian,  he  is 
punished  for  it,  and  you  have  heard  that 
some  of  our  people  have  been  hanged 
on  a gallows  for  being  wicked  to  the 
Indians.  I wrote  the  order  for  it,  and 
they  were  put  to  death  because  they  had 
abused  our  brethren. 

“ But  now  I must  complain,  for  I am 
much  grieved  that  so  many  of  my  breth- 
ren are  removed  to  so  great  a distance 
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from  us  that  I cannot  see  them.  I can- 
not take  my  brethren  by  the  hand  nor 
drink  a cup  of  friendship  with  them. 
You  are  gone  a great  way  and  fall  into 
the  hands  of  strangers,  who  perhaps  may 
tell  you  many  false  stories  and  endeavor 
to  make  you  believe  what  is  not  true. 
One  link  of  the  chain  made  between  you 
and  us  is  that  you  should  believe  no 
stories,  but  come  and  ask  your  brethren 
whether  they  be  true.  Our  people  have 
supplied  you  with  all  that  you  have 
wanted,  and  have  given  you  good  prices 
for  your  skins,  but  you  are  too  far  dis- 
tant ; we  shall  become  strangers  by  not 
seeing  and  speaking  to  each  other.  I 
therefore  desire  you  to  come  and  see 
your  old  true  friends  and  brethren  who 
want  to  see  you.  And  these,  my  words, 
I confirm  with  a token  that  will  be  given 
you,  and  with  some  liquor  to  make  your 
hearts  cheerful  in  remembering  your 
friends.” 

In  1731  there  were  twenty  families  of 
Delawares,  numbering  sixty  men,  on 
the  Conemaugh  ; on  “ the  Kittanning 
(Alleghany  river),”  fifty  families,  num- 
bering one  hundred  and  fifty  men ; and 
at  “ Senangel’s  town,”  sixteen  families, 
numbering  fifty  men  ; also,  a few  at 
“ Lequeepees.”*  There  was  also  a set- 
tlement of  Delawares  upon  the  Juniata, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  by 
water  from  the  Susquehanna,  of  twelve 
families,  numbering  thirty-six  men.  This 
village  was  usually  considered  as  being 

* Afterward  known  as  Alequippa’s — a Mingo  vil- 
lage on  the  Alleghany,  some  miles  above  Pittsburgh. 
After  the  death  of  Aleqippa,  his  widow  moved  up  the 
Monongahela  to  the  mouth  of  the  Youghiogheny, 
where  she  was  well  known  to  the  English  traders  as 
“Queen  Aleqippa.” 


occupied  by  Alleghany  Indians,  though 
not  upon  any  tributary  of  the  Alleghany 
river.  At  this  date  a French  gentle- 
man, who  called  himself  Cavalier,  had 
a store  at  the  head  of  the  Alleghany 
river,  getting  his  supplies  from  Mon- 
treal. In  the  fall  of  that  year,  one 
French  trader  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing himself  down  the  river,  but  was 
soon,  at  the  instigation  of  the  English, 
required  by  the  Indians  to  leave  the 
country.  The  Delawares  west  of  the 
mountains  seem  not  to  have  received 
much  of  an  acquisition  to  their  num- 
bers for  several  years  subsequent  to  this 
period.  However,  in  1742,  the  eastern 
Delawares,  having  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Six  Nations  because  of 
their  transactions  with  the  whites  as  to 
lands,  were  required  to  remove  to 
Shamokin  or  Wyoming.  They  pre- 
ferred the  later  place,  but  only  remained 
there  a short  time,  when  they  migrated 
to  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna, 
They  had  quitted  forever  the  banks  of 
their  native  Delaware,  the  scene  of 
many  memories  and  the  resting-place 
of  the  bones  of  their  ancestors,  and 
turned  their  faces  toward  the  west.  It 
was  not  many  years  before  a considera- 
ble number  had  left  the  west  branch 
and  found  homes  with  their  brethren  on 
the  Alleghany.  Here,  in  1748,  their 
warriors  numbered  one  hundred  and 
sixty  five.f  They  had  a number  of 
small  villages,  some  upon  the  Alle- 

+ In  most  of  the  early  English  accounts  con- 
cerning the  Delawares  who  had  moved  west  of  the 
mountains,  they  are  spoken  of  as  being  upon  the 
Ohio  ; the  meaning  is,  however,  upon  the  Alle- 
ghany. This  has  caused  many  mistakes  by  late 
writers  of  local  histories. 
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ghany,  others  upon  the  Ohio  and  its 
tributaries  recently  located  ;f  but  none 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Beaver — 
their  principal  town  being  up  that 
stream,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Che- 
nango and  Mahoning.  None  had,  as 
yet,  established  themselves  upon  what 
is  now  Ohio  territory. J 

Some  of  the  Shawanese  Indians,  or  their 
descendants,  who  had  left  the  Cumber- 
land valley  and  moved  eastward  and 
southeastward,  reached  Pennsylvania 
about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. ||  In  1732  the  governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania said  of  them  : 

The  Shawanese,  who  were  settled  to  the  south- 
ward, being  made  uneasy  by  their  neighbors,  about 
sixty  families  of  them  came  up  to  Conestoga,  about 
thirty-five  years  since,  and  desired  leave  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna Indians,  who  were  planted  there,  to  settle 
on  that  river.  The  Susquehanna  Indians  applied  to 
the  government  of  Pennsylvania  for  leave  for  the 

•f*  Conrad  Weiser,  in  speaking  to  the  Indians  at 
Logstown,  on  the  sixteenth  of  September,  1748, 
said  : ‘ ‘ You  have  of  late  settled  on  the  river  of 

Ohio  for  the  sake  of  hunting,  and  our  traders  fol- 
lowed you.” — ‘History  of  Western  Pennsylvania,’ 
App.,  p.  21.,  ' Pennsylvania  Colonial  Record,’  Vol. 
V.,p.  356. 

J At  least  there  is  no  evidence  extant  as  to  their 
having  gone  farther  westward  ; though  within  the 
next  two  years  some  very  small  villages  were  vis- 
ited by  traders  and  others  on  what  is  now  the  soil 
of  Ohio. 

||  I have  not  attempted  to  trace  this  branch  of 
the  Shawanese  in  their  various  wanderings.  For  an 
account  of  their  migrations,  see  Gallatin’s  Synopsis, 
in  Vol.  II.  of  the  ‘Transactions  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society,’  pp.  65,  66  ; ‘ Bancroft’s  His- 
tory of  the  United  States  (Ed.  1884),  Vol.  II.,  p. 
92  ; ‘ Parkman’s  Pontiac,’  Vol.  I.,  p.  32  ; ‘Drake’s 
Life  of  Tecumseh,’  p.  10  ; Brinton’s  * The  Shawnees 
and  their  Migrations,”  in  the  Historical  Magazine  , 
(1866),  Vol.  X.,  p.  2 ; Force’s  ‘Some  Early  Notices 
of  the  Indians  of  Ohio,’  passim  ; C.  C.  Royce’s 
“The  Shawnee  Indians,”  in  ‘History  of  Clark 
County,  Ohio,’  p.  223. 


Shawanese  to  make  their  home  there — they  being  re- 
sponsible for  their  good  conduct.  They  were  al- 
lowed to  locate  on  that  river  as  they  desired,  and 
were  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  Pennsylvania 
government.  From  that  time  great  numbers  of  the 
same  Indians  followed  them  and  settled  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna and  Delaware  rivers.  Now,  as  they  had 
joined  themselves  to  the  Susquehanna  Indians,  who 
were  dependent  on  the  Five  Nations,  they  thereby 
also  fell  under  the  protection  of  the  latter.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Pennsylvania  held  several  treaties  with 
them,  and  they  had  been,  from  their  first  coming, 
treated  as  Indians  of  Pennsylvania.  However,  some 
of  their  young  men,  having,  between  four  and  five 
years  since,  committed  some  disorders  (though  we 
had  fully  made  it  up  with  them),  and,  being 
afraid  of  the  Six  Nations,  removed  to  Ohio  [Alle- 
ghany]. 

This  fixes  the  year  of  the  migration 
of  some  Shawanese  west  of  the  moun- 
tains as  “about”  1728.  They  really 
came  in  the  spring  of  1727.*  English 
traders  at  once  began  trading  with  them 
after  their  arrival.  They  were  not  then 
really  on  the  Alleghany,  but  on  a tribu- 
tary— the  Conemaugh.  Here,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1731,  they  num- 
bered two  hundred  souls.  Their  prin- 
cipal chief  was  Okowelah.  There  were 
forty-five  families  of  them.  There  was 
also  a Shawanese  village  upon  the  Ju- 
niata, sixty  miles  from  the  Susquehanna, 
consisting  of  twenty  families,  having 
sixty  men.  This  Indian  settlement  was 
usually  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
Alleghany  Indians,  though,  in  reality, 
not  upon  the  waters  of  that  river. 
The  chief,  at  this  village,  was  Kisha- 
coquillas,  whose  name  is  still  perpetu- 
ated in  a creek  of  Mifflin  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, which  flows  into  the  Juniata 
near  Lewiston. 

* See  "Examination  of  Jonah  Davenport"  in 
‘Pennsylvania  Archives’  (O.  S.),  Vol.  I.,  pp  299, 
300. 
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So  soon  as  it  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
French  in  Canada  that  the  Shawanese 
had  settled  (a  few  of  them)  west  of  the 
mountains,  they  sent  emissaries  among 
them  to  win  them  over  to  their  interest. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1731,  James  LeTort, 
an  English  trader  who  spoke  the 
French  language,  being  himself  a 
Frenchman  by  birth,  was  examined 
by  thePennsylvania  governor,  when  he 
declared  he  had  lately  come  from 
the  Alleghany,  where  there  were  several 
settlements  of  Delawares, Shawanese,  As- 
siwikalees  and  Mingo  Indians,  to  the 
number  of  four  or  five  hundred.  “For 
these  three  years  past,”  said  LeTort, 
“ a certain  French  gentleman,  who  goes 
by  the  name  of  Cavalier,  has  made  it 
his  practice  to  come  every  spring 
amongst  the  Indians  settled  there  and 
deals  with  them  but  for  a very  small 
amount.  Fie  particularly  fixes  his 
abode  among  the  Shawanese,  with  whom 
he  holds  frequent  councils,  and  it  is 
generally  believed  with  a design  to  draw 
them  off  from  the  English  interest.  In 
the  spring  of  the  year  1730,  after  Cava- 
lier had  had  some  consultation  with 
those  Indians  and  was  returned  to  Mon- 
treal, several  of  the  Shawanese,  with  one 
or  two  of  their  chiefs,  followed  him 
thither,  who,  at  their  return,  told  me 
that  they  had  seen  their  father  (meaning 
the  French  governor  of  that  place),  who 
had  treated  them  very  civilly.  This  last 
spring,  Mr.  Cavalier  again  came  to  Al- 
leghany, when  he  was  attended  by  five 
Frenchmen,  one  of  whom  being  a black- 
smith, wrought  for  the  Shawanese,  by 
mending  their  guns,  hoes  and  hatchets 
during  his  stay  amongst  them,  which 


was  about  two  months,  without  any  pay 
from  the  Indians,  several  of  whom  told 
me  that  this  blacksmith  was  sent  among 
them  to  work  for  them  by  order  of  their 
father,  the  French  governor.  The  Indi- 
ans were  so  highly  pleased  therewith  that 
they  gave  the  blacksmith,  before  his 
going  away,  a present  in  skins  to  the 
value  of  ten  pounds.  After  Cavalier 
and  his  company  were  gone  several  of 
the  Shawanese,  with  two  of  their  chiefs, 
went  again  to  Montreal,  but  had  not  re- 
turned when  I left  Alleghany.  I heard 
before  I came  away  from  some  of  the 
Mingoes,  that  the  French  governor  had 
sent  lately  a message  to  them  with  a belt 
of  wampum  desiring  them  to  use  the 
Shawanese  well  and  to  live  with  them 
in  peace  and  friendship.  The  message 
was  received  very  civilly  and  a courteous 
answer  returned  thereto.  I believe,  from 
all  I saw  and  heard,  that  the  French 
have  gained  a great  influence  over  the 
Shawanese,  and  are  daily  endeavoring 
to  improve  it.” 

Governor  Gordon  being  thus  fully 
advised  of  the  intrigues  of  the  French, 
at  once  sent  a message  to  his  “ friends 
and  brethren,”  the  Shawanese,  at  and 
near  the  Alleghany,  desiring  that  they 
should  send  some  of  their  old  wise 
men  to  Philadelphia  that  he  might 
speak  with  them.  He  hoped  they  had 
not,  “through  a lightness  of  temper,” 
thrown  off  their  old  friends  and  taken 
others  by  the  hand.  He  was  particu- 
larly desirous  that  they  should  show 
themselves  good  and  true  men  to  all  the 
traders  who  should  visit  them.  Two  of 
their  chiefs,  with  two  others,  accordingly 
visited  Philadelphia  in  the  summer  of 
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1732,  where  a council  was  held  on  the 
last  day  of  September.  It  was  disclosed 
to  these  Indians  at  this  meeting  that  the 
governor  desired  they  should  break  up 
their  western  settlements  and  all  return 
to  the  Susquehanna,  on  the  west  side, 
where  he  had  caused  to  be  laid  out  a 
large  tract  of  land  around  the  principal 
town  where  they  had  last  been  settled 
before  going  beyond  the  mountains, 
“ which  should  always  be  kept  for  them 
and  their  children  for  all  time  to  come.” 
The  crafty  Shawanese  would  be  pleased 
with  the  land — hoped  the  governor 
would  secure  it  to  them — but  the  place 
where  they  were  then  settled  suited  them 
much  better  than  the  Susquehanna  re- 
gion ; so  the  council  came  to  naught. 
The  Six  Nations  had  promised  to  join 
the  governor  in  getting  the  Shawanese 
to  return  ; and  they  felt  sure  they  could 
persuade  them  to  do  so,  provided  the 
English  traders  were  not  allowed  to 
visit  them  and  supply  them  where  they 
then  were  with  all  the  goods  they 
wanted.  This  the  governor  could  not 
or  would  not  do ; and  the  Shawanese 
only  feared  the  Six  Nations,  not  the 
English ; hence,  their  refusal  to  return 
to  the  Susquehanna. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  the  Six  Na- 
tions had  a very  great  desire  for  the 
return  of  the  Shawanese  for  this  reason  : 
About  the  year  1725,  because  the  Shaw- 
anese had,  for  a series  of  years  (and  the 
Delawares,  too,  for  that  matter)  refused 
to  enlist  in  any  war  against  the  En- 
glish, on  their  side,  they  declared  that 
they  would  put  petticoats  on  them  and 
look  upon  them  in  the  future  as  women, 
and  not  men.  And  to  the  Shawanese 


they  said  : “ Look  back  toward  the 

Ohio,  the  place  whence  you  came,  and 
return  thitherward,  for  now  we  shall 
take  pity  on  the  English  and  let  them 
have  all  this  land.”  And  they  were,  in- 
deed, looking  “back  toward  the  Ohio 
and  it  was  not  many  years  before  some 
of  the  nation  actually  reached  it.  But 
the  Six  Nations  would  make  a show  of 
endeavoring  to  get  back  the  Shawanese 
at  all  events.  So  they  sent  some  of  their 
chief  men  to  Allegheny  to  prevail  with 
them  to  return  towards  the  Susque- 
hanna. But  the  Shawanese  informed 
them  that  they  would  remove  farther 
northward  towards  the  French  country. 
And  they  sent  the  Delawares  a belt  of 
wampum,  informing  them  that,  as  they 
had  to  seek  out  a new  country  for  them- 
selves, they  would  be  glad  to  have  them 
go  with  them.  But  the  Delawares  were 
forbidden  by  their  chief  to  go  with  the 
Shawanese,  he,  at  the  same  time,  ad- 
vising the  latter  to  return  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna. The  Six  Nations  were  now 
very  pressing  for  them  to  return,  assur- 
ing them  that  they  would  take  them 
under  their  wing  and  protect  them ; 
but  “ the  Shawanese,”  as  they  after- 
ward told  the  governor  of  Penns)  lvania, 
“ had  entirely  refused  to  leave  that 
place,  which  they  said  was  more  com- 
modious for  them.”  Soon  after  this,  a 
Mingo,  who  had  acted  as  speaker  for 
the  Six  Nation  chiefs,  was  murdered  by 
some  one  belonging  to  one  of  the  Shaw- 
anese clans  on  the  Alleghany.  The 
whole  clan,  consisting  of  forty  men  and 
several  women  and  children,  there- 
upon, for  fear  of  retributive  justice 
being  meted  out  to  them,  fled  south- 
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ward  ; “ and,”  said  the  Six  Nations,  in 
1 735,  “ it  is  supposed  they  are  now  re- 
turned to  the  place  whence  they  first 
came,  which  is  below  Carolina.”* 

In  1744,  the  Shawanese  openly  as- 
sumed in  the  Alleghany  region  a hostile 
character,  taking  up  arms  for  the  French 
against  the  English.  The  leading  spirit 
in  bringing  about  this  disaffection  was 
Peter  Chartier.  He  owned,  at  one  time, 
a tract  of  land  at  what  was  afterward 
New  Cumberland, in  Cumberland  county, 
Pennsylvania.  At  that  place,  the  Shaw- 
anese had  a town  soon  after  their  ar- 
rival in  the  province.  He  was  the  son 
of  Martin  Chartier,  a Frenchman  living 
in  Philadelphia.  Peter  Chartier,  al- 
though he  went  to  the  wilderness  as  an 
English  trader,  was  himself  a French- 
man in  all  his  sympathies  and  inclina- 
tions. He  had  his  headquarters  at  a 
Shawanese  village  on  the  Alleghany, 
about  twenty  miles  above  the  present 
Pittsburgh,  which  place  became  known 
as  “ Chartier’s  Old  Town.”  He  spoke 
the  Shawanese  language  with  great 
fluency,  and  followed  very  early  those 
who  migrated  to  the  Alleghany.  It  was 
on  the  eighth  of  April,  of  the  year  just 
named,  that  he  headed  a number  of 
Shawanese  warriors,  well  armed  with 
guns,  pistols  and  cutlasses,  and  sur- 
prised and  took  prisoners  two  traders 
— James  Dinnew  and  Peter  Tastee — on 
the  Alleghany,  and  robbed  them  of  all 
their  effects,  to  the  amount  of  sixteen 
hundred  pounds.  But  this  trouble  was 
of  short  duration.  Chartier  was  re- 
compensed by  receiving  a French  com- 

*  ‘Pennsylvania  Colonial  Records,’  Vol,  III,  p. 
609. 


mission,  and,  in  1745,  with  a considera- 
ble number  of  Shawanese,  moved  down 
the  Alleghany  and  Ohio  to  the  Scioto 
river,  thus  gaining,  for  the  first  time  on 
Ohio  soil,  a footing  for  Shawanese  In- 
dians.f  Their  settlement,  at  that  time, 
was  the  only  one  occupied  by  savages 
(and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  there 
were  no  civilized  men  settled  between 
the  Ohio  river  and  Lake  Erie)  within 
what  are  now  the  limits  of  the  state. | 

A few  of  the  Shawanese,  enticed  away 
by  Chartier,  soon  after  returned.  Those 
who  were  now  upon  the  Alleghany  soon 
relented ; made  acknowledgments  to 
the  Pennsylvania  government  of  their 
error,  in  being  seduced  by  him  ; and 
prayed  that  they  might  be  permitted  to 
go  back  to  their  old  town  and  be  taken 
again  as  sincere  penitents  into  the  favor 
of  that  province.  However,  after  hav- 
ing assurances  that  their  past  behavior 
would  be  pardoned,  they  said  no  more 
about  returning  to  their  old  town.  They, 
however,  engaged  in  no  more  hostile 

4'  In  Celoron’s  Journal,  it  is  incorrectly  stated 
that  Chartier  removed  in  1745,  to  the  River  au  Ver- 
million, on  the  Wabash.”  Compare  Catholic  His- 
torical Researches,  for  January,  1886,  p.  107. 

X Concerning  the  flight  of  Chartier  down  the  Alle- 
ghany and  the  Ohio  to  the  Scioto,  see  ‘ Pennsylvania 
Colonial  Records,’  Vol.  IV,  pp.  758,  759;  Vol.  V,  pp. 
i,  2,  167,  311  note;  ‘ Documentary  History  of  New 
York,’  Vol.  II,  p.  990;  Crumrine’s  * History  of  Wash- 
ington County,  Pennsylvania,’  p.  18.  The  ‘ Colon- 
ial Records’  make  the  mistake  of  supposing  he 
had  located  upon  a branch  of  the  Mississippi ; but  the 
‘ Documentary  History  of  New  York’  correctly  gives 
the  Scioto.  See  also  the  ‘ History  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania (Appendix),’  pp.  17,  24,  29,  and  ' Penn- 
sylvania Colonial  Records,’  Vol.  V.,  p.  352,  which 
show  that  Chartier  went  entirely  away  from  the 
Indians  upon  the  Alleghany  and  the  head  of  the 
Ohio. 
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acts  for  the  time.  Their  fighting  men, 
in  1748,  upon  the  Alleghany  and  Ohio 
(for  they  had  actually  reached  that  river 
now,*  but  only  a short  distance  below 
its  head,  in  what  is  now  the  state  of 
Pennsylvnnia),  numbered  one  hundred 
and  sixty-two.  Their  principal  village 
was  Logstown,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ohio,  several  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Alleghany.  Their  three  villages 
upon  the  Conemaugh  had  removed  to  the 
Alleghany  and  the  Ohio,  followed,  it  is 
supposed,  by  the  one  upon  the  Juniata. 

It  has  already  been  shown,  in  a pre- 
vious chapter,  that  at  a very  early  day 
the  Iroquois  were  engaged  in  a war  with 
the  Shawanese  with  varying  success. 
In  1681,  while  La  Salle  was  at  Fort  Mi- 
ami, at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph 
river  of  Lake  Michigan,  a chief  of  the 
Shawanese,  from  the  Ohio  valley,  but 
below  what  is  now  the  state  of  Ohio, 
whose  following  embraced  one  hundred 
and  fifty  warriors,  came  to  ask  the  protec- 
tion of  the  French  against  those  enemies. 
“ The  Shawanese  are  too  distant,”  was 
La  Salle’s  reply  ; “ but  let  them  come  to 
me  at  the  Illinois,  and  they  shall  be 
safe.”  And  it  was  not  long  before  a 
considerable  number  was  gathered  there. 
These  Shawanese  never  reached  Ohio.f 

A few  Six  Nation  savages,  who  were 
known  as  Mingoes,  were  early  settled  on 
the  Alleghany.  As  early  as  1731,  there 
were  four  families  living  at  “Lequee- 

* It  could  have  been  but  a short  time  before  ; see 
‘ History  of  Western  Pennsylvania,' Appendix,  p.  21. 

+ Of  the  Shawanese  who  crossed  the  lower  Ohio 
to  the  Illinois,  subsequent  to  1681,  there  is  an  excel- 
lent account  in  Force’s  ‘Some  Early  Notices  of 
the  Indians  of  Ohio,’  pp.  23-26. 


pees.”  These  Indians  gradually  in- 
creased in  numbers,  until,  in  1748,  there 
were  upon  that  river  and  upon  the  Ohio 
near  its  head  over  three  hundred  war- 
riors ; of  the  Senecas,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-three;  of  the  Mohawks,  seventy- 
four  ; of  the  Onondagas,  thirty-five ; 
of  the  Cayugas,  twenty ; and  of  the 
Oneidas,  fifteen.  No  Mingoes  had  yet 
made  their  homes  in  what  is  now  the 
state  of  Ohio,  so  far  as  is  known. 

After  the  return  of  the  remains  of  the 
Tobacco  nation  to  Michilimackinac,  and 
their  location,  with  a few  of  their  kin- 
dred, upon  the  mainland  at  Point  St. 
Ignace,  they  were  generally  known  as 
the  Hurons.  In  1672,  Marquette  wrote  to 
Dablon,  that  the  “ Hurons,”  who  com- 
posed “ the  mission  of  St.  Ignatius,  at 
Michilimackinac,”  began  the  previous 
year,  near  his  chapel,  “a  fort  inclosing 
all  their  cabins.”  They  then  num- 
bered three  hundred  and  eighty  souls. 
The  Recollet  Father,  Louis  Hennepin, 
who  visited  their  town  in  1678,  with  La- 
Salle in  his  pioneer  vessel,  the  Griffin , 
found  “ Hurons  ” settled  “ at  the  point 
of  land  of  Michilimackinac”  and  Otta- 
was  “five  or  six  arpents  beyond.”  The 
Hurons,  he  declares,  had  “ their  village 
surrounded  by  palisades  twenty-five  feet 
high.”  Both  nations  “form  alliances 
with  one  another  in  order  to  oppose, 
with  one  accord,  the  fury  of  the  Iroquois, 
their  sworn  enemy.”  However,  by  the 
year  1681,  the  intercourse  of  these  na- 
tions with  the  Senecas  seems  to  have 
been  frequent,  when  an  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance came  well-nigh  sending  the 
Irquois  against  them.  But  they  treated 
with  the  Senecas  without  calling  in  the 
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French,  for  which  they  were  reproached 
by  Count  Frontenac. 

Sasteretsi  was  regarded  at  this  time 
as  head  chief  or  king  of  the  Hurons,  and 
all  business  was  done  in  his  name  when 
dealing  with  the  French  concerning  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  nation  as  a whole. 
In  1686,  one  of  the  Hurons  betrayed  his 
countrymen,  so  that  seventy,  who  were 
hunting  in  the  Saginaw  country,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Iroquois  with  whom  the 
nation  was  then  at  war,  and  were  carried 
off.  But  Governor  Thomas  Dongan  of 
New  York,  wished  not  only  to  win  the 
Hurons  but  the  Ottawas  as  well,  to  the 
English  cause,  claiming  Michilimackinac 
as  territory  belonging  to  the  crown.  He 
sent  traders  there  in  the  year  last  men- 
tioned, as  has  already  been  spoken  of, 
who  were  escorted  for  a distance  by 
Senecas.  They  were  well  received  by 
the  Hurons.  On  their  return,  he  sent 
another  party,  comprising  some  French 
deserters,  under  Colonel  McGregory,  to 
winter  with  the  Senecas  and  induce  them 
to  restore  the  Huron  prisoners  and  at 
the  same  time  open  up  a trade  in  the 
spring.  A second  party  was  to  follow. 

McGregory  and  thirty  Englishmen 
had  proceeded  as  far  as  Lake  Huron 
when  the  whole  were  captured  by  M.  de 
la  Durantaye,  while  on  his  way  down 
from  Michilimackinac.  The  second 
English  party,  led  by  Huron  prisoners 
as  guides,  fell  into  M.  Tonty’s  hands. 
In  the  winter  following,  a party  of 
Hurons,  sent  out  from  Michilimackinac, 
passed  Detroit,  on  the  second  of  De- 
cember, on  their  way  to  the  Seneca 
country.  When  they  had  been  out  ten 
days  they  surprised  an  Iroquois  en- 


campment, killing  and  taking  sixty-two, 
only  two  escaping  of  the  entire  number. 
The  Hurons  lost  three  and  returned 
with  eighteen  prisoners.  At  Michili- 
mackinac, in  1688,  the  Hurons  and 
Ottawas  had  each  a village,  separated 
simply  by  a palisade,  though  the  latter 
were  building  a fort.  The  Jesuit  house 
and  church  were  next  the  Hurons,  in 
an  inclosure  by  themselves.  Early  this 
year  another  party  of  Hurons  marched 
against  their  ancient  enemies — the  Iro- 
quois. The  chief  who  led  these  braves 
was  not  pleased  to  learn,  on  his  return, 
that  the  French  had  made  peace  with 
his  enemies.  He  resolved  this  should 
not  be  lasting.  He  managed  to  set  the 
Iroquois  against  his  own  friends — the 
French.  The  enraged  Iroquois  again 
took  up  the  hatchet — they  burst,  in 
their  fury,  on  Montreal  island,  with 
some  Englishmen,  and  killed  over  two 
hundred  of  the  settlers  with  every  form 
of  brutality. 

Another  chief  of  the  Hurons,  named 
the  Baron,  afterwards  openly  took  sides 
with  the  English.  This  resulted  in  peace 
being  made  between  the  Iroquois  and 
Hurons,  only  to  be  rendered  of  no  avail 
to  English  traders  through  the  efforts  of 
Cadillac,  who  then  commanded  at  Mich- 
ilimackinac. And,  before  the  close  of 
the  century,  the  whole  Huron  nation  not 
only  professed  their  allegiance  to  the 
French  crown,  but  sent  out,  on  two  sev- 
eral occasions,  successful  war  parties 
against  the  Iroquois. 

No  sooner  had  Cadillac  reached  “ the 
strait,’’  and  began  the  building  of  Fort 
Pontchartrain,  at  what  is  now  the  city 
of  Detroit,  than  he  made  strenuous  ex- 
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ertions  to  gather  there  the  Hurons 
from  Michilimackinac.  Ill-feelings  had 
sprung  up  between  this  nation  and  the 
Ottawas,  which  made  it  an  easy  matter 
for  Cadillac  to  persuade  the  former  to 
move  to  his  new  post.  The  migra- 
tion, however,  was  gradual  ; the  whole 
had  not  gathered  there  until  1706,  when 
the  Ottawas  had  also  settled  in  the 
vicinity.  Here,  too,  were  Pottawatta- 
mies  and  Miamis  from  the  St.  Joseph 
of  Lake  Michigan — the  last-named,  how- 
ever, the  next  year  returning  to  that 
stream.  They  soon  got  into  trouble 
with  Cadillac,  who  marched  against 
them  ; but  they  sued  for  peace,  which 
was  granted  them.  The  missionaries  at 
Michilimackinac,  now  that  the  Hurons 
had  left,  burned  their  houses  and  de- 
scended to  Quebec,  and  the  whole 
French  population  disappeared  from 
Point  St.  Ignace,  except  a few  lawless 
coureurs  de  bois . 

When,  in  1710,  the  western  tribes 
hesitated  to  take  up  the  hatchet  against 
the  English,  the  Hurons  set  them  an 
example  by  taking  the  field  ; and,  when, 
two  years  after,  the  Foxes  made  their 
hostile  demonstration  against  Detroit, 
they  came  with  the  other  allies  from 
their  hunting  ground  and  assisted  in  over- 
powering them.  In  1718,  the  Hurons 
had  their  village  about  three  furlongs 
from  the  French  fort  at  Detroit,  and 
their  number  was  represented  as  one 
hundred  fighting  men ; they  were  still 
on  the  right  side  of  “ the  strait,”  near 
the  fort,  in  1721.  In  June  of  that 
year,  Tonty  convened  the  nation  in 
council  to  announce  to  them  that  he 
was  about  to  stop  the  liquor  trade  and 


to  invite  them  to  join  in  the  war  against 
the  Foxes.  To  the  first  they  made  no 
objection,  admitting  that  it  was  a wise 
step ; but  they  were  averse  to  the  war, 
as  they  had  been  too  often  sacrificed — 
too  often  hurried  into  needless  wars 
which  the  French  had  terminated  with- 
out consulting  their  interests.  They  did, 
however,  in  1728,  take  up  the  hatchet, 
and  served  faithfully  in  an  expedition  of 
that  year  against  the  Fox  Indians,  and 
also  in  the  year  1732.  As  early  as  1718 
the  Hurons  had  probably  hunted  south 
of  Lake  Erie,  for  it  is  known  that  even 
earlier  than  that  date  they  had  given 
the  name  “ Sandusky  ” to  the  stream 
emptying  into  the  bay  now  known  by 
the  same  name,  in  northwestern  Ohio. 
“ A hundred  leagues  from  Niagara,  on 
the  south  side  of  Lake  Erie,”  says  a 
memoir  on  the  Indians  between  that 
lake  and  the  Mississippi,  of  the  year 
last  named,  “is  a river  called  Sandusky, 
which  the  Indians  of  Detroit  and  Lake 
Huron  take  when  they  go  to  war  with 
the  Choctaws  and  other  nations  towards 
Carolina,  such  as  the  Cherokees — the 
Indians  residing  on  the  Cherokee  river 
— and  the  Shawanese.  They  ascend 
the  Sandusky  river  two  or  three  da  ys 
after  which  they  make  a small  portage 
— a fine  road  of  about  a quarter  of  a 
league.  Some  make  canoes  of  elm  bark 
and  float  down  a small  river  [Scioto] 
that  empties  into  the  Ohio.” 

The  Hurons,  who,  while  living  at 
Michilimackinac  had  no  ground  there, 
laid  claim,  in  1732,  along  with  the  Weas 
and  Miamis,  to  the  territory  from  Lake 
Erie  south  to  the  Ohio  river  as  their 
hunting  ground.  “ Sieur  de  Joncaire,” 
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says  M.  de  Beauharnois  to  Count  de 
Maurepas,  in  October,  “whom  I sent 
last  year,  has  reported  to  me  this  spring 
that  these  Indians  were  settled  in  vil- 
lages on  the  other  side  of  the  Ohio,  six 
leagues  below  the  River  Atiqu6  ; that 
there  had  been  some  negotiations  be- 
tween this  nation  and  the  Hurons,  Mi- 
amis  and  Ottawas,  to  the  end  that  the 
first-mentioned  might  have  the  privi- 
lege of  lighting  their  fires  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Ohio ; that  the  Hurons, 
among  other  things,  had  represented 
that,  as  they  were  disposed  to  live  with 
them  as  brethren,  if  they  located  them- 
selves on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
they  would  injure  their  hunting-grounds, 
and  that  it  would  be  better  that  they 
were  in  a place  where  they  could  not 
injure  anybody.  The  Weas,  who  are 
their  nearest  neighbors,  have  expressed 
the  joy  they  felt  on  the  occasion,  and 
matters  have  been  arranged  in  that  way 
among  these  tribes.”* 

When,  in  1744,  war  began  between 
England  and  France,  the  Hurons  sent 
out  many  war  parties  against  the  En- 
glish ; but  this  nation  soon  began  to 
change  sides ; their  hunting-grounds 
were  largely  the  present  state  of  Ohio 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Miamis.  The 
central  point  was  the  Sandusky  river. 
While  scattered  thus,  being  in  a measure 
accessible  to  English  traders,  they  began 
to  show  hostility  to  the  French.  A 
prominent  man  of  the  nation  was  Oran- 
tondi,  known  to  the  French  and  English 

* What  river  was  meant  by  Atiqud  is  unknown, 
but  it  must  have  been  an  affluent  of  the  Ohio  some- 
where in  the  present  state  of  Kentucky,  else  the 
Weas  would  not  have  been  the  nearest  neighbors  to 
the  Shawanese  settled  near  it. 


as  Nicholas — a war  chief.  In  1745,  quite 
a large  number  of  Hurons  belonging  to 
his  tribe  took  up  their  abode  in  the 
Sandusky  country, f at  the  head  of  San- 
dusky bay.  This  movement  was  in- 
duced by  the  growing  dislike  of  the 
nation  to  the  French  and  the  increasing 
favor  with  which  they  looked  upon  the 
English.  Late  in  the  year  some  English 
traders  from  Pennsylvania  visited  Ayon- 
ontout,  the  village  of  Orantondi  (Nicho- 
las), and  were  received  by  the  war  chief 
with  marked  attention.  J These  traders 
would  be  pleased  if  he  would  permit 
them  to  erect  a blockhouse  in  his  vil- 
lage, one  of  goodly  dimensions,  and  per- 
mit them  to  remain  and  dispose  of  their 
stock  of  goods.  To  this  Nicholas  read- 
ily assented,  and  there  was  soon  erected, 
on  the  north  side  of  Sandusky  bay  (but 
at  what  precise  point  is  unknown)  the 
first  house — the  work  of  civilized  hands 
— within  the  limits  of  what  are  now  the 
state  of  Ohio,  so  far  as  is  known  to 
history  || 

It  was  indeed  strange  that,  notwith- 


+ “Some  Hurons  of  Detroit,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  the  war  chief  Nicholas,  who,  some  years 
since,  settled  at  Sandusky,”  etc. — ‘Journal  of  Oc- 
currences in  Canada,  1746,  1747,'  in  ‘New  York 
Colonial  Documents,’  Vol.  X.,  p.  114.  The  fore- 
going was  written  in  the  last  year  named— 1747. 

J “ Ayoncntout,  the  place  selected,  in  1747  [1745], 
by  Nicholas,  the  rebel  Huron  chief,  as  his  strong- 
hold, near  the  little  lake  Otsanderket  [Sandusky].” 
— Marquis  de  la  Jonquiere  to  Governor  Clinton,  in 
‘ New  York  Colonial  Documents,'  Vol.  VI.,  p.  731. 
This  “Ayonontout”  is  the  “Junundat”  of  Lewis 
Evans’  map,  of  1755,  which  fixes  the  place  at  the 
head  of  the  bay,  as  already  stated. 

||  This,  of  course,  destroys  the  claim  put  forward 
for  Frederick  Christian  Post  (see  ‘The  Olden  Time’, 
Vol.  I.,  pp.  85-89),  who  erected  a cabin  in  what  is 
now  Stark  county,  Ohio,  in  1761.  There  were  many 
houses  built  by  white  men — mostly  Indian  traders 
— as  will  hereafter  be  seen,  before  the  year  last 
mentioned,  within  the  present  boundaries  of  Ohio. 
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standing  all  the  exertions  of  the  French 
at  Detroit  and  in  the  west  generally, to  se- 
cure the  friendship  of  the  savage  tribes 
to  themselves,  while  at  war  with  Eng- 
land, that  Englishmen  should  gain  a 
foothold  so  near  to  their  principal  post 
on  the  upper  lakes,  and  with  the  first 
village  of  Indians  on  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Erie.  Once  there,  and, 
as  might  be  expected,  their  visit  was 
prolonged  ; in  fact,  they  had  come  to 
stay.  It  may  be  presumed  their  pres- 
ence only  served  to  increase  the  animos- 
ity of  Nicholas  and  his  band  to  the 
French.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  French  traders  were  soon  looked 
upon  by  that  war  chief  as  enemies.  It 
so  happened  that  the  first  who  reached 
his  village  merely  called  there  on  their 
way  to  Detroit.  They  were  five  in  num- 
ber, with  loads  of  peltry,  being  wholly 
in  ignorance,  until  their  arrival,  that 
English  traders  had  made  a lodgment 
there.  The  latter  urged  Nicholas  to 
seize  the  Frenchmen  and  their  packs. 
He  needed  no  stimulant  to  action.  He 
was  already  greatly  irritated  that  they 
should  have  presumed  to  trust  to  his 
hospitality  and  friendship.  The  result 
was  the  Frenchmen  were  tomahawked 
and  their  peltry  sold  to  the  English 
traders,  and  by  the  latter  disposed  of  to 
a party  of  Senecas. 

As  soon  as  the  governor  of  Canada 
was  informed  of  the  affair  at  Sandusky, 
he  sent  orders  to  M.  de  Longueuil,  the 
Detroit  commandant,  to  demand  the 
surrender  of  the  murderers  of  the  five 
Frenchmen.  The  demand  was  made, 
but  Nicholas  paid  no  attention  to  it. 
Three  other  messengers  were  sent  (only 


one  had  gone  at  first)  but  these,  too, 
were  met  with  a refusal.  “ M.  de  Long- 
ueuil then  sent  a peremptory  demand, 
requiring  the  surrender  of  the  murderers 
to  be  disposed  of  according  to  his  pleas- 
ure ; that  the  Hurons  must  ally  them- 
selves at  once  with  the  French  or  the 
latter  would  become  their  irreconcilable 
enemies  ; that  the  French  were  disposed 
to  look  upon  the  recent  murders  as  acts 
of  irresponsible  parties  and  not  of  the 
Huron  tribe  \ and  that  all  English 
traders  must  leave  the  Indian  towns 
forthwith.”  The  answer  returned  to 
these  propositions  amounted  to  a defi- 
ance, and  preparations  were  made  for 
an  expedition  against  Sandusky.  But 
the  conspiracy,  of  which  Nichols  was 
the  leading  spirit,  of  a large  number  of 
the  western  tribes  to  destroy  Detroit,  an 
account  of  which  has  already  been 
given,  rendered  the  movement  against 
him  impracticable,  and  it  was  given  up. 

The  arrival  at  Detroit  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  September  of  a large  number 
of  boats  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  reg- 
ular soldiers,  had  the  effect  to  dampen 
the  courage  of  Nicholas.  He  at  once 
abandoned  all  his  hostile  plans  and 
was  ready  and  willing  to  make  peace 
with  M.  de  Longueuil.  He  secured  from 
the  commandant  a pardon  for  himself 
and  his  band,  upon  agreeing  to  maintain 
peace  in  the  future.  Nothing  was  said 
about  the  English  trading  with  them  ; 
and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  very  next 
winter  no  less  than  two  parties  visited 
his  town  for  the  purpose  of  traffic.  But 
the  French  were  on  the  alert.  The  gov- 
ernor of  Canada  ordered  the  command- 
ant at  Detroit  to  give  Nicholas  notice 
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that  no  English  traders  would  be  allowed 
to  go  among  his  people  or  anywhere  in 
the  western  country.  A French  officer  was 
sent  to  Sandusky  with  the  notification; 
and  finding  several  English  there,  he 
commanded  them  to  leave  the  country. 
Nicholas  now  seeing  that  his  allies  had 
nearly  all  deserted  him,  and  that  the 
French  were  determined  no  longer  to 
suffer  encroachments  from  the  Eng- 
glish,  burned  his  village  on  Sandusky 
bay  and  the  fort  he  had  erected,  and  on 
the  eighth  of  April,  1748,  at  the  head  of 
one  hundred  and  nineteen  warriors  and 
their  families,  left  for  the  White  river,  in 
what  is  now  the  state  of  Indiana,  but 
soon  after  going  to  the  Ohio  river,  near 
the  present  line  of  that  state,  where  he 
died  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  Those  of 
his  band  who  did  not  follow  him  from 
Sandusky,  returned  to  their  friends  near 
the  fort  at  Detroit. 

Among  the  Hurons  there  was  a deep- 
seated  feeling  against  the  French,  and 
scarcely  had  Nicholas  left  the  Sandusky 
before  a band  of  one  hundred  fighting 
men  broke  off  from  the  nation  near  De- 
troit, soon  reaching  the  Sandusky.  From 
there,  thirty  warriors  made  their  way  to 
Beaver  creek, on  the  Ohio, where  they  put 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
Ohio  Indians.  They  had  their  families 
with  them,  and  were  called  Wyandots.* * 

* See  Weiser’s  Journal,  1748,  in  Appendix  to  the 
' History  of  Western  Pennsylvania,’  pp.  13-23,  and 

* Pennsylvania  Colonial  Records,’  Vol.  V.,  pp.  347- 
358,  where  these  Indians  are  several  times  spoken  of 
as  Wandats,  Owandats,  Wandots;  i.  e.,  Wyandots. 
I know  of  no  earlier  mention  by  that  name  of  the 
band  or  bands  of  the  Hurons  who  left  the  vicinity  of 
Detroit ; but  the  term  “ Ouendat"  was,  many  years 
previous,  mentioned  as  belonging  to  a tribe  of  the 


They  declared  that  their  coming  from 
the  French  was  because  of  the  hard 
usage  they  received  from  them  ; that 
they  would  always  get  their  young  men 
to  go  to  war  against  their  enemies  and 
would  use  them  as  their  own  people  ; 
that  is,  like  slaves  ; and  their  goods  were 
so  dear  that  they  (the  Indians)  could 
not  buy  them.  They  hoped  that  the 
residue  of  their  friends,  whom  they  had 
left  at  Sandusky,  would  join  them  at 
Beaver;  however, it  seems  they  did  not. 
The  Wyandots  were  well  received,  not 
only  by  the  Delawares  and  Shawanese, 
but  by  the  Mingoes,  at  Beaver  and  in 
the  other  towns. 

The  first  savages  known  to  history 
that  settled  in  the  territory  immediately 
to  the  west  of  what  is  now  the  state  of 
Ohio,  were  the  Miamis.  This  nation 
was  first  seen,  in  all  probability,  in  1634, 
by  John  Nicolet,  when,  during  that  year, 
he  ascended  the  Fox  river  of  Green  bay 
to  the  home  of  the  Mascoutins — the  kin- 
dred of  the  Miamis.*  Their  ancient  seat 
seems  to  have  been  upon  the  small 
lakes,  through  which  flows  the  stream 

Hurons.  See  Jesuit  ‘Relation,’  1639,  (Quebec  ed.) 
p.  50  ; 1640,  p.  35. 

That  the  principal  part  of  these  disaffected 
“Wyandots”  remained  at  Sandusky,  rests  upon 
conjecture  alone.  Those  who  reached  Logstown,  just 
above  Beaver  creek,  in  1748,  told  Conrad  Weiser  that 
“there  were  one  hundred  fighting  men  that  came 
over  to  join  the  English  and  that  “ seventy  were 
left  behind  at  another  town,  a good  distance  off.” 
As  “Wyandots”  were  soon  after  known  to  have 
been  located  at  Sandusky  (see  Gist’s  Journal,  p.  9, 
in  Pownall’s  ‘Topographical  Description ’),  and  as 
it  was  directly  on  the  route  from  Detroit  to  Logs- 
town, it  is  thought  altogether  probable  that  that  was 
the  place  where  they  left  the  seventy  warriors. 

*Butterfield’s  ‘ History  of  John  Nicolet’s  Dis- 
covery of  the  Northwest  in  1634,’  p.  67. 
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just  mentioned,  in  what  is  now  the  in- 
terior of  the  state  of  Wisconsin, f mov- 
ing, subsequently,  to  the  westward  across 
the  Mississippi,^  also  eastward  to  the 
River  St.  Joseph  and  beyond.  But  we 
anticipate. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  September,  1670, 
Fathers  Dablon  and  Allonez  reached 
the  village  of  the  Mascoutins,  probably 
in  what  is  now  Green  Lake  county,  Wis- 
consin. Miamis  were  found  living  with 
these  Indians  within  the  same  enclosure 
or  palisades.  The  united  population,  it 
is  said,  was  more  than  three  thousand 
souls.  Soon  after  this  visit  came  Nich- 
olas Perrot  in  the  interest  of  Saint-Lus- 
son,  to  gather  the  tribes  in  the  coming 
spring  at  the  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie,  as 
previously  described.  As  he  approached 
the  Miami  village  with  an  escort  of 
Pottawattamies  given  him  at  Green  bay 
(inasmuch  as  war  was  imminent  between 
the  Mascoutins  and  the  Sioux),  he  sent 
forward  a troop  of  young  savages  to 
announce  his  arrival  to  the  great  Miami 
chief,  Tetinchona,  who  ordered  out  a 
detachment  to  meet  the  Frenchman, 
determined  to  give  him  such  a reception 
as  would  at  the  same  time  impress  the 
white  man  with  his  (Tetinchona’s)  own 
power.  The  Miamis  advanced  in  battle 
order,  all  the  braves  adorned  with 
feathers,  armed  at  all  points,  and  utter- 
ing war-cries  from  time  to  time.  The 
Pottawattamies  who  escorted  Perrot, 
seeing  them  come  in  this  guise,  prepared 
to  receive  them  in  the  same  manner; 
and  the  Frenchman  put  himself  at  their 

+ Shea’s  ‘Hennepin,’  p.  258. 

t ‘La  Potherie,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  251,  260.  Shea’s 
‘ Hennepin,'  pp.  205,  206. 


head.  When  the  two  troops  were  in 
face  of  each  other,  they  stopped  as  if  to 
take  breath ; then  all  at  once  Perrot’s 
men  took  the  right,  the  Miamis  the  left, 
all  running  in  Indian  file,  as  though 
they  wished  to  gain  an  advantage  to 
charge.  But  the  Miamis  wheeling  in 
the  form  of  an  arc,  the  Pottawattamies 
were  invested  on  all  sides.  Then  both 
sides  uttered  loud  yells,  which  were  the 
signal  for  the  sham-fight  to  begin.  The 
Miamis  fired  a volley  from  their  guns, 
which  were  loaded  only  with  powder, 
and  the  Pottawattamies  returned  it  in 
the  same  way.  After  this,  they  closed  in, 
tomahawks  in  hand,  all  the  blows  being 
received  on  those  implements.  Peace 
was  then  made.  The  Miamis  presented 
the  calumet  to  Perrot  and  led  him  with 
all  his  escort  into  the  chief  town,  where 
Tetinchona  assigned  him  a guard  of  fifty 
braves,  regaled  him  splendidly  after 
the  custom  of  the  country,  diverting  him 
with  a game  of  la  crosse. 

Tetinchona  could  put  on  foot  four  or 
five  thousand  combatants,  and  never 
marched  except  with  a guard  of  forty 
braves,  who  patroled  night  and  day 
around  his  wigwam  while  Perrot  was  in 
his  village.  The  chief  rarely  communi- 
cated with  his  subjects,  contenting  him- 
self with  imparting  his  orders  through 
one  of  his  officers — at  least  so  says  Per- 
rot.* 

When  on  the  seventh  of  June,  1673, 
Louis  Joliet  and  his  party  reached  the 
village  of  the  Mascoutins  on  Fox  river 
of  Green  bay,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  town  was  made  up  of  three  nations  : 

* La  Potherie,  II,  125.  Compare  in  this  connec- 
tion the  ‘ Relation  of  1671  ’ (Quebec  ed.),  pp.  45-47. 
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the  Mascoutins,  Miamis  and  Kickapoos. 
Marquette  in  describing  the  Miamis 
says  : They  were  “ more  civil,  liberal 
and  better  made  ” than  the  others. 
They  wore  two  long  ear  locks,  “ which 
gave  then  a good  appearance. ” They 
also  had  “ the  name  of  being  warriors, 
and  seldom  sent  out  war  parties  in 
vain.”  They  were  very  docile,  listened 
quietly  to  what  was  told  them  and 
showed  themselves  so  eager  to  hear 
Father  Allonez  when  he  visited  them 
and  gave  them  instruction,  “ that  they 
gave  him  little  rest  even  at  night.”  Two 
Miamis  were  given  Joliet  as  guides,  to 
go  presumably  no  further,  however, 
than  the  portage  between  the  Fox  river 
and  the  Wisconsin,  or,  at  most,  than  the 
river  last  named.* 

After  the  visit  of  Joliet  to  the  Miamis, 
as  just  described,  their  migration  soon 
began,  for,  in  December,  1679,  a village 
of  that  nation,  with  some  Mascoutins 
and  Weas,  was  discovered  by  La  Salle 
at  the  portage  between  the  river  St.  Jos- 
eph and  the  waters  of  the  Kankakee, 
near  what  is  now  the  city  of  South  Bend 
Indiana.  The  stream  first  mentioned 
was  for  that  reason  called  by  La  Salle 
the  Miami  river.  But  the  Miamis  were 
the  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Illinois. 

Once  upon  the  Illinois  river,  and  La 
Salle  strongly  urged  the  Indians  there 
to  make  peace  with  the  Miamis.  His 
efforts  proved  successful ; for  the  last 
named  sent  an  embasy  to  the  Illinois 
and  made  an  alliance  with  them  against 

*“  He  [ Joliet  ] prayed  for  guides  to  show  them  the 
way  to  the  waters  of  the  Wisconsin.” — Parkman’s 
'La  Salle,’  p.  53.  But  this  restriction,  as  in  the  text, 
is  only  an  inference. 


the  Iroquois,  their  common  enemy. 
“ The  Sieur  de  La  Salle,”  says  Henne- 
pin, “made  some  presents  to  unite 
these  two  nations  more  firmly  together.” 
The  intendant  of  Canada,  M.  du 
Chesneau,  gives,  in  1681,  in  a memoir 
concerning  the  western  Indians,  the 
reason  why  the  Illinois  were  attacked 
by  the  Iroquois  : 

To  explain  the  cause  of  the  cruel  war  waged  by 
the  Iroquois  for  these  three  years  past  against  the  Illi- 
nois, I will  say  that  the  former,  who  are  great 
warriors,  who  cannot  remain  idle,  and  who  pretend 
to  subject  all  other  nations  to  themselves,  though 
they  compose  only  five  villages,  and  can  muster 
under  arms  no  more  than  two  thousand  men  at 
most,  never  want  a pretext  for  commencing  hos- 
tilities. 

The  following  was  their  assumed  excuse  for  the 
present  war : Going,  about  twenty  years  ago,  to 
attack  the  Foxes,  they  met  the  Illinois  and  killed  a 
considerable  number  of  them.  This  continued  dur- 
ing the  succeeding  years,  and,  finally,  having  de- 
stroyed a great  many,  they  forced  them  to  abandon 
their  country  and  to  seek  for  refuge  in  very  distant 
parts  [across  the  Mississippi].  The  Iroquois,  having 
got  quit  of  the  Illinois,  took  no  more  trouble  with  them, 
and  went  to  war  against  another  nation  called  Andas- 
tagues,  who  were  very  numerous  and  whom  they  en- 
tirely destroyed.  Pending  this  war,  the  Illinois  returned 
to  their  country,  and  the  Iroquois  complained  that 
they  had  killed  nearly  forty  of  their  people  who  were 
on  their  way  to  hunt  beaver  in  the  Illinois  country. 
To  obtain  satisfaction,  the  Iroquois  resolved  to  make 
war  on  them.  Their  true  motive,  however,  was  to 
gratify  the  English  at  Manhattan  and  Albany,  of 
whom  they  are  too  near  neighbors,  and  who,  by 
means  of  presents,  engaged  the  Iroquois  in  this  ex- 
pedition, the  object  of  which  was  to  force  the  Illinois 
to  bring  their  beaver  to  them,  so  that  they  may  go 
and  trade  it  afterwards  with  the  English  ; also  to  in_ 
timidate  the  other  nations  and  constrain  them  to  do 
the  same  thing. 

The  improper  conduct  of  Sieur  de  la  Salle,  gover- 
nor of  Fort  Frontenac,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Iroquois,  has  contributed  considerably  to  cause  the 
latter  to  adopt  this  proceeding  ; for  after  he  had 
obtained  permission  to  discover  the  great  river  of 
Mississippi,  and  had,  as  he  alleged,  the  grant  of  the 
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Illinois,  he  no  longer  observed  any  terms  with  the 
Iroquois.  He  ill-treated  them  and  avowed  that  he 
would  convey  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  Illinois, 
and  would  die  assisting  them.  They  did,  in  fact, 
remark  that  he  carried  quantities  thereof  thither,  and 
that  after  having  traded  with  them,  he  returned  with- 
out prosecuting  his  discovery,  which  was  the  pretext 
for  his  journey  to  the  country  of  the  said  savages  as 
it  was  to  that  of  the  French. 

The  Iroquois  dispatched,  in  the  month  of  April  of 
last  year  (1680),  an  army,  consisting  of  between  five 
and  six  hundred  men,  who  approached  an  Illinois  vil- 
lage where  Sieur  de  Tonty,  one  of  Sieur  de  la  Salle’s 
men,  happened  to  be  with  some  Frenchmen  and  two 
Recollel  Fathers,  whom  the  Iroquois  left  unharmed. 
One  of  these,  a most  holy  man,  has  since  been  killed 
by  the  Indians.  But  they  would  not  listen  to  the  terms 
of  peace  proposed  to  them  by  Sieur  de  Tonty,  who 
was  slightly  wounded  at  the  commencement  of  the 
attack.  The  Illinois  having  fled  a hundred  leagues 
thence,  were  pursued  by  the  Iroquois,  who  killed  and 
captured  as  many  as  twelve  hundred  of  them,  in- 
cluding women  and  children,  having  lost  only  thirty 
men. 

The  Iroquois,  returning  home  loaded  with  beaver 
and  some  goods,  passed  by  the  Miamis  and  deliber- 
ated whether  they  should  attack  them.  They  did 
not  do  so,  however,  and  some  of  their  followers 
having,  whilst  hunting,  killed  a child  and  captured 
some  women  belonging  to  that  nation , the  chiefs  of 
their  village  went  to  the  Iroquois  with  presents  to 
demand  their  prisoners,  saying  they  were  friends. 
Their  request  was  granted,  and  an  Illinois  child  was 
given  them  in  the  place  of  the  one  that  had  been 
killed. 

The  memoir  of  M.  du  Chesneau  is,  so 
far  as  the  Miamis  are  concerned,  at 
fault  in  not  stating  the  fact  that  they  were 
the  active  allies  of  the'  Iroquois  in  their 
invasion  of  the  Illinois  country.  “ The 
Sieur  de  la  Salle,”  says  Hennepin, 
“ before  returning  to  Fort  Frontenac 
had  left  the  Miamis  perfectly  united 
with  the  Illinois  ; but  the  Iroquois,  who 
are  a cunning  people,  men  of  war,  and 
of  deep  designs,  gained  the  Miamis  by 
presents,  which  was  accomplished  just 
about  the  time  that  the  French  [de- 


serters], who  had  abandoned  us  at  the 
Illinois,  had  taken  refuge  among  the 
Miamis.  The  next  autumn  the  Iroquois, 
with  about  eight  hundred  men,  armed 
with  guns,  joined  the  Miamis  and  fell 
upon  the  Illinois,  who  had  only  bows 
and  arrows  to  defend  themselves.  The 
noise  of  the  Iroquois  guns  so  alarmed 
them  that  these  men,  who  are  great 
runners,  took  flight  towards  the  River 
Mississippi.  In  this  confusion  it  was  not 
difficult  for  the  Iroquois,  joined  to  the  Mi- 
amis, to  carry  off  about  eight  hundred 
slaves,  including  women  and  young 
boys.  These  cannibals  ate  on  the  spot 
some  old  Illinois  men  and  burned  sev- 
eral others,  who  were  not  strong  enough 
to  follow  them  to  the  country  of  the  Iro- 
quois, a journey  of  more  than  four  hun- 
dred leagues.”* 

And  thus  Father  Zenobe  Membr6,  a 
Recollet  friar,  who  was  with  the  Illi- 
nois when  they  were  attacked  : 

Monsieur  de  la  Salle,  on  his  arrival  at  the  Illinois 
last  year,  made  peace  between  the  Miamis  and  the 
Illinois  ; but,  as  the  Indians  are  very  inconstant 
and  faithless,  the  Iroquois  and  the  Miamis  after- 
ward united  against  the  Illinois.  + 

The  Miamis  who  migrated  from  Fox 
river  of  Green  bay  to  the  Mississippi, 
were  not  involved  with  the  Illinois  in 
the  war  of  1780;  but  fear  of  the  Iro- 
quois drove  them,  along  with  the  latter, 
away  from  the  “ Great  Water;”  for 
these  Miamis  had  not  entered  into  a 
compact  against  the  former.  On  the 
eleventh  of  April,  of  the  year  just  men- 
tioned, the  expedition  sent  out  by  La 
Salle  to  the  country  of  the  Sioux,  of 

* Shea’s  ‘ Hennepin,’  pp.  266,  267. 

+ Shea’s  * Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,'  p.  154. 
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which  Father  Hennepin  was  one,  while 
moving  up  the  Mississippi,  was  suddenly 
met  by  thirty-three  bark  canoes,  manned 
by  a hundred  and  twenty  Sioux,  coming 
down  the  river  with  extraordinary  speed, 
to  make  war  on  the  Miamis,  Illinois  and 
Tamaroas.  These  Indians  surrounded 
us,”  says  Father  Hennepin,  “ and  while 
at  a distance  discharged  some  arrows  at 
us  ; but  as  they  approached  our  canoe 
the  old  men  seeing  us  with  the  calumet 
of  peace  in  our  hands,  prevented  the 
young  men  from  killing  us.  These 
brutal  men  leaping  from  their  canoes, 
some  on  land,  others  into  the  water 
with  frightful  cries  and  yells,  approached 
us,  and  as  we  made  no  resistance,  being 
only  three  against  so  great  a number, 
one  of  them  wrenched  our  calumet  from 
our  hands,  while  our  canoe  and  theirs 
were  made  fast  to  the  shore.  We  first 
presented  them  a piece  of  French  to- 
bacco, better  for  smoking  than  theirs; 
and  the  eldest  among  them  uttered  these 
words — Miamiha,  Meamiha.  As  we  did 
not  understand  their  language,  we  took 
a little  stick  and  by  signs  which  we  made 
on  the  sand,  showed  them  that  their 
enemies,  the  Miamis,  whom  they  sought, 
had  fled  across  the  Mississippi  to  join 
the  Illinois.”  However,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  they  afterward  returned 
to  that  river. 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  La  Salle, 
returning  from  the  valley  of  the  Illinois, 
wintered  at  Fort  Miami,  spending  his 
time  in  the  spring  of  i68if  in  making 
friends  of  the  Indians,  and  in  endeavor- 
ing to  unite  them  against  the  Iroquois  ; 
for  he  well  understood  that  the  incur- 
sions of  these  eastern  foes  must  be 


stopped  or  his  plans  upon  the  Illinois 
must  be  given  up.  A few  straggling 
savages  from  the  east,  occupying  huts 
at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph  were  first 
won  over  to  La  Salle’s  designs.  Then 
he  would  see  the  Illinois  savages  for  a 
like  purpose,  as  some  of  these  Indians 
had  already  returned  to  their  country. 
He  had  audience  with  a band,  urging 
them  not  only  to  make  peace  with  the 
Miamis,  but  to  enter  into  an  alliance 
with  them  against  the  Iroquois.  He 
assured  them  that  he  would  live  with 
them  and  not  only  supply  them  with 
goods,  but  would  help  to  defend  them. 
La  Salle’s  message,  the  band  agreed  to 
carry  to  their  nation.  Having  returned 
to  Fort  Miami,  he  ascended  the  St. 
Joseph  to  the  village  of  the  Miamis,  on 
the  portage,  at  the  headwaters  of  the 
Kankakee.  By  adroit  speeches,  he  soon 
convinced  the  Indians  there  located, 
that  it  was  their  interest  to  strike  hands 
with  the  Illinois  instead  of  warring 
against  them. 

Reports  of  a renewal  of  the  Iroquois 
war  cause  a quick  determination  of  the 
Miamis  of  the  river  St.  Joseph  to  cast 
their  lot  with  the  western  tribes.  They 
moved  to  the  Illinois,  where  they  were 
soon  gathered  with  a number  of  other 
nations  around  the  fort  erected  by  La 
Salle  on  “ Starved  Rock” — Fort  St. 
Louis.  The  Illinois  had  returned  to  the 
river;  and  around  the  “Rock”  were 
gathered,  in  1683,  four  thousand  war- 
riors or  twenty  thousand  souls.*  “ Last 

Franquelin.on  his  map  of  the  next  year  (1684)  puts 
down  the  Miamis  proper,  at  300,  the  Weas  at  500, 
the  Piankeshaws  at  150,  as  present  upon  the  Illinois. 
These  three  tribes  were  closely  united  in  kinship ; 
they  all  spoke  the  same  language. 
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year,”  wrote  La  Salle  from  his  fort  in 
June,  “ the  Miamas  were  so  alarmed  by 
the  Iroquois  that  they  abandoned  their 
town  and  fled ; but,  at  my  return,  they 
came  back,  and  have  been  induced 
to  settle  with  the  Illinois  at  my  fort  of 
St.  Louis.”  And  here  they  probably 
remained  until,  in  the  autumn,  upon  La 
Salle’s  departure  for  Quebec,  they  re- 
turned to  their  village  at  the  source  of 
the  Kankakee.*  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  two  years  had  not  elapsed  before 
the  Miamis  were  again  at  war  with  the 
Illinois.  “ The  Miamis,”  says  Tonty, 
“ having  seriously  defeated  the  Illinois, 
it  cost  us  one  thousand  dollars  to  recon- 
cile these  two  nations,  which  I did  not 
accomplish  without  great  trouble.”  This 
seems  to  have  been  a final  reconciliation, 
as  there  are  no  accounts  extant  of  subs- 
equent warfare  between  these  tribes. 

At  this  date  (1685)  the  Miamis,  who 
fled  with  the  Illinois  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi, had  returned  to  that  river,  and 
were  anxious  to  open  a trade  with  the 


*The  reason  for  the  belief  that  the  Miamis  left  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  St.  Louis  upon  the  starting  of  La 
Salle  fjpr  the  St.  Lawrence, is  based  upon  the  fact  that 
early  in  the  ensuing  spring  (1684)  that  fort  was  as- 
sailed by  the  Iroquois,  and  no  mention  is  made  of 
Miamis  or  other  savages  being  in  the  vicinity. 

“The  winter  passed,”  says  Tonty,  “and  on  the 
twentieth  of  March,  1684,  being  informed  that  the 
Iroquois  were  about  to  attack  us,  we  prepared  to 
receive  them,  and  dispatched  a canoe  to  M.  de  la 
Durantaye,  governor  of  Michilimackinac,  for  assist- 
ance, in  case  the  enemy  should  hold  out  against  us  a 
long  time.  The  savages  appeared  on  the  twenty- 
first,  and  we  repulsed  them  with  loss.  After  six  days 
seige  they  retired,  with  some  slaves  which  they  had 
made  in  the  neighborhood,  who  afterwards  escaped 
and  came  back  to  the  fort.” — Mem.  of  Sieur  de 
Tonty,  in  Hist.  Coll,  of  Louisiana,  P.  I.,  p.  66. 
Tonty  says  the  Iroquois  numbered  two  hundred. 


French  at  Green  bay.  They  applied  to 
Nicholas  Perrot,  who  was  at  Post  St. 
Anthony  at  that  time,  at  the  head  of  the 
bay.  Forty  Miamis  came  to  him,  ask- 
ing him  to  set  up  an  establishment  on 
the  Mississippi,  and  near  the  Wiscon- 
sin, in  order  that  they  could  sell  their 
furs  there.  To  gain  his  consent,  they 
brought  him  presents — a beautiful  spec- 
imen of  lead  from  their  region,  and 
each  of  the  forty  gave  him  four  beaver 
skins.  The  Miamis  had  undertaken  this 
embassy  because  they  had  previously 
been  forced  to  sell  their  furs  cheap  to 
the  Pottawattamies  and  pay  dear  to  them 
for  French  goods  ; for  the  Indians  last 
mentioned  had  been  before  that  time 
their  middle-men.  The  result  was  that 
Perrot  agreed  to  establish  himself  within 
twenty  days  where  they  desired,  and  he 
accordingly  erected  a fort  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Mississippi  river,  in  a situa- 
tion very  strong  against  the  assaults  of 
neighboring  tribes.  Here  six  sub-tribes 
of  the  Miamis  made  a treaty  with  Perrot. 
It  is  presumed,  however,  that  the  Mi- 
amis soon  followed  the  Illinois,  with 
whom  they  were  in  close  alliance,  to  the 
valley  of  the  Illinois  river,  for,  in  1687, 
they  were  seen  there.  There  was,  at 
this  time,  no  fear  of  the  Irquois,  for  the 
latter  were  engaged  in  a war  with  the 
French  in  Canada,  and  consequently 
found  plenty  of  employment  at  home. 
Some  of  the  Miamis  even  marched  to 
the  assistance  of  their  white  friends,  and 
were  present  when  the  enemies’  country 
was  invaded. 

The  English  were  exceedingly  anxious 
to  patch  up  a peace  between  the  west- 
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era  Indians  and  the  Iroquois,  so  as  to 
not  only  weaken  the  French,  but  se- 
cure the  trade  of  the  savages.  “Now 
the  great  matter,”  said  the  English 
governor  at  Albany,  on  the  fifth  day  of 
August,  1687,  “is,  with  the  Iroquois,  how 
to  strengthen  themselves  and  weaken 
their  enemy.”  “My  opinion  is,”  he 
continued,  in  a proposition  to  those  sav- 
ages, “ that  you  should  send  messengers 
to  the  Ottawas  and  the  Miamis  and  the 
further  Indians,  to  bury  the  hatchet  and 
make  a covenant  chain,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  put  away  all  the  French  that 
are  amongst  them,  and  that  you  will 
open  a path  for  them  this  way.”  But 
the  crafty  Iroquois  replied  : “ As  for  the 
Miamis,  who  are  our  mortal  enemies, 
and  have  killed  a great  many  of  our 
people,  we  know  not  whether  we  can 
effect  a peace  with  them  ; nevertheless, 
upon  your  excellency’s  desire  we  will 
try  and  do  our  endeavor.”  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  if  any  attempt  was 
made  to  establish  a peace  with  them  it 
failed  signally. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  1695,  and 
previous  to  the  establishing  of  peace 
between  the  French  and  the  Iroquois,  the 
latter  sent  four  hundred  of  their  warriors 
against  the  Miamis  upon  the  St.  Joseph 
and  upon  the  Kalamazoo  as  well,  for 
these  Indians  had  some  of  their  bands 
as  far  eastward  as  that  place  at  this 
date.  But  the  eastern  warriors  did  not 
meet  with  great  success,  for  they  had 
the  French,  wherever  stationed  in  the 
west,  against  them.  And  near  the  close 
of  the  century,  although  the  war  be- 
tween France  and  England  was  ended, 
and  there  was  peace  between  the  former 


and  the  Iroquois  ; not  so  between  these 
Indians  and  the  Miamis.  However,  on 
the  twenty-ninth  of  August,  1700,  at  a 
private  conference  which  the  Earl  of 
Bellomont  had  with  two  of  the  principal 
sachems  of  each  of  the  Iroquois  nations, 
his  lordship  proposed  peace  measures 
with  the  western  Indians.  He  told  them 
that  they  must  needs  be  sensible  that 
the  Miamis  and  other  remote  Indians 
were  vastly  more  numerous  “ than  you 
Five  Nations,  and  that  by  their  contin- 
ual warring  upon  you  they  will  in  a few 
years  totally  destroy  you.  I should, 
therefore,  think  it  prudence  and  good 
policy  in  you  to  try  all  possible  means 
to  fix  a trade  and  correspondence  with 
all  those  nations,  by  which  means  you 
would  reconcile  them  to  yourselves ; 
and  with  my  assistance,  I am  in  hopes, 
in  a short  time,  they  might  be  brought 
to  be  united  with  us  in  the  covenant 
chain  ; and  then  you  might  at  all  times, 
without  any  hazard,  go  a hunting  into 
their  country,  which  I understand  is 
much  the  best  for  beaver  hunting.  I 
wish  you  would  try  to  bring  some  of 
them  to  speak  to  me  ; perhaps  I might 
prevail  with  them  to  come  and  live 
amongst  you,  and  I should  think  myself 
obliged  to  reward  you  for  such  a piece 
of  service.”  The  reply  of  the  Iroquois 
was  to  the  effect  that  sixteen  of  the  na- 
tions living  to  the  westward  had  already 
resolved  to  fraternize  with  them.  Of 
course,  these  included  the  Miamis  and 
their  near  kindred,  the  Weas  and  Pian- 
keshaws. 

The  building  of  a fort  at  Detroit,  in 
1701,  brought  thither  “ many  Miamis,” 
who,  the  next  year,  made  overtures 
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with  the  English  at  Albany  for  trade — 
“ to  see  if  goods  are  cheaper  here  than 
elsewhere  ; and  where  we  find  goods 
cheapest,  thither  we  will  bend  our 
course.”  “ We  designed,”  they  con- 
tinued, “ to  go  to  Canada  with  our 
beaver  and  peltry,  but  we  ventured  and 
are  come  here  to  try  and  see  whether 
goods  be  cheaper  here  than  there.” 
To  this  Lord  Cornbury  replied  : “ I 

perceive  some  of  your  people  have  left 
their  native  country  and  come  to  live  at 
a place  [Detroit]  where  the  French  have 
built  a fort  last  year  without  leave  of 
the  Five  Nations,  who  claim  that  coun- 
try. I am  also  informed  that  the  French 
are  very  loath  you  should  come  and 
trade  here,  fearing  that  you  will  receive 
so  much  satisfaction  that  you  will  for- 
ever hereafter  decline  going  to  Canada. 
I observe,  further,  that  you  have  met 
with  some  difficulties  in  your  journey 
hither  at  the  carrying  place  for  want  of 
guides  to  conduct  you  hither. 

“ As  to  the  first,”  continued  his  lord- 
ship,  “ I could  wish  that  since  you  are 
removed,  that  you  would  come  and  live 
near  us  at  Niagara  or  some  other  con- 
venient place,  that,  upon  occasion,  we 
might  be  able  to  supply  you  without  any 
interruption  from  the  French ; and  I 
conjure  you  to  acquaint  your  sachems 
that  I send  these  two  belts  of  wampum, 
one  to  each  nation  [for  the  Hurons 
were  also  represented],  by  which  I in- 
vite them  to  come  and  see  me  next 
July.”  Although  the  Detroit  Miamis 
did  not  visit  Albany  in  July,  as  re- 
quested, they  had  already  entered  into 
an  honorable  peace  with  the  Senecas  ; 
so  it  may  be  said  that  the  Iroquois  and 


the  Miamis  were  now  friends  ; but  it 
was  six  years  subsequent  to  this  before 
the  latter  opened  a trade  with  the  En- 
glish at  Albany.  Meanwhile,  they  had 
left  Detroit,  migrating  back  to  the  St. 
Joseph  of  Lake  Michigan. 

The  Miamis,  in  1707,  after  the  return 
of  those  who  had  been  living  at  Detroit, 
demanded  of  Cadillac,  the  commandant 
of  that  post,  the  head  of  an  Ottawa 
chief  who  had  deeply  offended  them. 
At  this  time,  Father  Claude  Aveneau 
was  missionary  to  those  Indians,  he 
having  been  with  them  upon  the  St. 
Joseph  for  a number  of  years.  Cadillac 
thought  he  could  better  manage  the 
Miamis  by  removing  Aveneau  from 
them.  But  this  only  made  matters 
worse.  The  Miamis  now  proceeded  to 
acts  of  violence ; killed  three  French- 
men, and  even  committed  some  ravages 
in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit.  Cadillac 
was  informed  that  they  had  plotted 
killing  him  and  massacring  all  the 
French  at  his  post  ; that  some  Hurons 
and  Iroquois  had  entered  the  plot,  and 
that  they  would  have  carried  out  their 
design,  had  not  a Wea  Indian  betrayed 
them.  This  imformation  and  the  insult 
he  had  just  received,  made  Cadillac  re- 
solve on  declaring  war  against  the  Mi- 
amis ; “and,  to  appearance,”  says  Char- 
levoix, “he  made  serious  preparations 
for  it ; but  all  were  much  astonished  to 
see  his  whole  efforts  end  in  making  terms 
with  them,  dishonorable  alike  to  himself 
and  the  French  nation.” 

The  inevitable  result  of  yielding  to 
the  Indians  after  threatening  them,  fol- 
lowed. The  war  was  renewed  and  Cad- 
illac marched  against  them  at  the  head 
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of  four  hundred  men,  French  and  In- 
dians. He  attacked  them  in  their  fort 
upon  the  St.  Joseph,* *  but  they  made  a 
brave  defense.")*  The  result  was  a par- 
ley and  the  delivery  of  hostages  by  the 
Miamis  ; and  Cadillac  returned  to  De- 
troit. The  misssionary  was  sent  back 
to  them.  The  next  year,  notwithstand- 
ing peace  had  been  made  with  Cadillac, 
a deputation  of  the  Miamis  proceeded 
to  Albany,  where  they  were  welcomed 
by  the  English  and  received  presents 
of  great  value.  A trade  was  agreed 
upon  with  these  Indians  and  it  contin- 
ued for  four  years,  when  the  French 
government  decided  it  should  cease. 
The  governor  of  Canada  sent  M.  de 
Vincennes  as  his  messenger  to  the  St. 
Joseph,  offering  peace  or  war.  The 
Miamis  decided  for  peace  ; and  for  sev- 
eral years  after  gave  the  French  but 
little  trouble. 

Meanwhile,  an  emigration  took  place. 
The  Miamis  moved  up  the  River  St. 
Joseph  of  Lake  Michigan,  upon  which 
they  had  so  long  lived,  to  near  its  head, 
crossed  to  the  other  River  St.  Joseph, 
which,  with  the  St.  Mary’s,  forms  the 
Maumee, and  dropping  down  that  stream 
to  the  mouth,  began  a new  settlement. J 

* It  is  erroneously  stated  in  Goodman’s  ‘ Journal 
of  Captain  Trent,’ (p.  n),  that  “ M.  de  Cadillac 
marched  against  the  [Miami]  towns  on  the  Maumee, 
Great  Miami  and  Wabash.”  See  ‘ Shea’s  Charle- 
voix,’Vol.  V,  pp.  202,  203. 

*t*  Charlevoix  says  Cadillac  carried  their  intrench- 
ments ; but  this  is  denied.  See  ‘ Sheldon’s  Early 
History  of  Michigan,’  pp.  285,  286. 

X “ The  Miamis  and  Pottawattamies  formerly  re- 
sided with  some  missionaries  at  the  River  St.  Joseph 
[of  Lake  Michigan] ; it  is  not  long  since  they  were 
there.”  — Memoir  on  the  Indians  of  Canada,  etc., 
1718.  * New  York  Colonial  Documents,’ Vol.  IX, 

p.  89. 


In  1718  Miami  Indians  numbering  about 
two  thousand  souls,  of  whom  four  hun- 
dred were  warriors,  occupied  the  place — 
the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana.  Some  of  the  nation, 
however,  not  long  after  returned  to  the 
St.  Joseph. ||  A cotemporaneous  ac- 
count gives  this  description  of  the  Mi- 
amis that  had  left  the  St.  Joseph  : 

They  are  sixty  leagues  from  Lake  Erie  and  num- 
ber four  hundred  (all  well  formed)  men  and  well 
tattooed  ; the  women  are  numerous.  They  are 
hard-working,  and  raise  a species  of  maize  unlike 
that  of  our  Indians  at  Detroit ; it  is  white,  of  the 
same  size  of  the  other,  the  skin  much  finer  and  the 
meal  much  whiter.  The  nation  is  clad  in  deer  skin, 
and  wnen  a married  woman  goes  with  another  man, 
her  husband  cuts  off  her  nose  and  does  not  see  her 
any  more.  This  is  the  only  nation  that  has  such  a 
custom.  They  love  plays  and  dances,  wherefore 
they  have  more  occupation.  The  women  are  well 
clothed,  but  the  men  use  scarcely  any  covering  and 
are  tattooed  all  over  the  body. 

There  was  an  inducement  for  the  Mi- 
amis to  migrate  eastward,  in  their  nearer 
approach  to  the  English  and  also  in 
being  nigh  their  kindred — the  Weas, 
who  early  in  the  century  were  upon  the 
Chicago  river,  but  had  recently  removed 
to  the  Wabash,  near  where  the  French 
erected  afterward  Fort  Wiatanon,  while 
the  Piankeshaws  had  settled  in  the 
vicinity  of  what  is  now  Vincennes,  In- 

||  Charlevoix,  who  was  upon  that  river  in  1721, 
says  : “ We  have  here  [on  the  St.  Joseph  of  Lake 

Michigan]  two  villages  of  savages — one  of  Miamis 
and  the  other  Pottawattamies."  And  again  : “ The 
Mascoutins  had,  not  long  since,  a settlement  on  this 
river  ; but  they  are  returned  to  their  own  country, 
which  is,  as  they  say,  still  finer.  The  Pottawattamies 
have  successfully  occupied  here  several  posts  and 
remain  here  still.  Their  village  is  on  the  same  side  [of 
the  river]  at  the  [FrenchJ  fort,  a little  lower  and  on  a 
very  fine  spot.  The  village  of  the  Miamis  is  on  the 
other  side  the  river.  ” — ‘Letters  to  the  Dutchess  of 
Lesdiguieres,  ’ pp,  221,  224. 
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diana*  “The  Miamis,”  wrote  Char- 
levoix, in  1721,  “ are  divided  into  three 
villages;  one  on  the  St.  Joseph  [of 
Lake  Michigan] , the  second  on  another 
river  which  bears  their  name  and  runs 
into  Lake  Erie  [long  called  “ the  Miami 
of  Lake  Erie,”  now  the  Maumee],  and 
the  third  upon  the  Wabash,  which  runs 
into  the  Mississippi.  These  last  are 
known  by  the  name  of  Weas.” 

A party  of  Miamis,  in  July,  1723, 
visited  New  York  with  an  interpreter 
and  asked  the  English  to  come  to  their 
country  with  goods.  They  were  from 
the  Wabash.  This  was  followed  up  by 
traders  from  Carolina  visiting  those 
Indians  and  building  two  houses  and 
some  stores  on  what  is  known  as  the 
White  river.  The  expedition  of  M.  de 
Arnaud  against  the  Weas,  in  1733,  which 
was  terminated  by  that  officer  return- 
ing after  going  no  farther  than  the  head 
of  the  Maumee,  has  already  been  de- 
scribed. At  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  in  1744,  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, the  Miamis  sided  with  the  French, 
and,  in  1745,  they  came  near  being  em- 
broiled with  the  Iroquois — several  Sen- 
ecas being  killed  by  them.  However, 
when  Nicholas  entered  into  his  con- 
spiracy, in  1747,  to  massacre  all  the 
French  in  the  west,  they,  with  sixteen 
other  tribes,  joined  in  the  movement — 
“ the  fruit  of  the  belts  the  English  dis- 
tributed among  them.” 

The  French  at  this  date  had  a stock- 
ade at  the  head  of  the  Maumee,  in 

* It  is  possible  that  the  Piankeshaws  had  pre- 
ceded the  Weas  to  the  Wabash  a number  of  years, 
which  may  account  for  the  early  settling  of  Vincennes 
— in  1702,  according  to  tradition. 


which,  in  July,  were  eight  Frenchmen. 
These  were  seized  by  the  Miamis,  but 
were  not  injured  : twu  were  allowed  to 
go  free.  They  seized  all  the  property 
of  these  men,  and  burnt  a portion  of 
the  buildings. f In  February,  1748,  the 
Miamis  asked  for  peace  of  the  French 
and  obtained  it.  An  officer  was  sent  to 
their  village  at  what  is  now  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana,  to  rebuild  the  fort.  He  took 
with  him  a number  of  men.  The  stock- 
ade had  not  been  a month  completed 
before  the  Miamis  sent  a message  to 
the  Six  Nations  informing  them  that 
they  were  desirous  of  entering  into 
friendly  alliance  with  the  English,  ask- 
ing them  to  communicate  the  fact  to  the 
governors  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 
so  that  a place  of  meeting  could  be 
provided.  The  principal  thing  that 
promped  this  action  of  the  Miamis  was 
undoubtedly  because  they  desired  to 
traffic  with  the  English  rather  than  with 
the  French  ; they  could  purchase  goods 
so  much  cheaper  of  the  former.  The 
Six  Nations  were  not  slow  in  notifying 
the  English  governors  of  the  desire  of 
the  Miamis ; and  a meeting  took  place 
on  the  nineteenth  of  July,  1748,  at 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  and  on  the 
twenty-third  a treaty  was  signed. 

“This  treaty,”  said  the  governor  of 
Pennsylvania  to  the  assembly  of  his 
province,  soon  after,  “ must  necessarily 
strengthen  the  English  interests  in  gen- 
eral among  the  Indians,  contribute 
greatly  to  the  security  of  our  inhabitants 
in  time  of  war,  and  tend  considerably 
to  enlarge  our  Indian  trade,  espec- 


*fNew  York  Colonial  Documents,  Vol.  X,  p.  140, 
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ially  as  we  are  assured  by  the  Twight- 
wee  [Miami]  deputies,  that  not  less  than 
twelve  towns  in  their  neighborhood  are 
equally  desirous  with  them  to  become 
our  allies  and  settle  a correspondence 
with  us.  Should  this  be  effected,  be- 
sides the  advantages  already  mentioned, 
the  intercourse  between  the  French  in 
Canada  and  the  Mississippi  would  be 
greatly  interrupted,  the  nearest  and  most 
convenient  passage  being  through  those 
towns.”  It  is  certain  that  these  words 
only  added  to  the  determination  of  the 
French  a greater  zeal  in  getting  ready 
to  make  that  passage  safe.  Up  to  this 
date — July,  1748 — the  Miami  Indians 
had  no  villages  east  of  the  head  of  the 
Maumee  river  and  the  Wabash.  At  the 
treaty  at  Lancaster,  just  mentioned, 
Andrew  Montour,  speaking  for  the  “ Six 
Nations  living  at  Ohio,”  said  : “ We 

have  now  the  pleasure  to  present  to  you 
some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Twightwee 
[Miami]  nation — a large  and  powerful 
tribe  living  on  the  Wabash,  a great  river 
running  into  the  Ohio.”  The  commis- 
sioners also  declared  that  they  were  in- 
formed by  these  chiefs  that  on  the 
Wabash  and  another  river  called  the 
“ Hatchet,”  the  Miamis  and  their  allies 


had  twenty  towns  and  that  they  count 
one  thousand  fighting  men.* 

In  the  early  part  of  1748,  there  was 
not,  nor  had  there  ever  been  before  that 
time,  so  far  as  is  known  to  history,  a vil- 
lage of  the  Miamis  proper,  or  of  the 
Weas  or  Piankeshaws — their  near  kin- 
dred and  usually  counted  as  Miamis — 
upon  the  Great  Miami,  the  Little  Mi- 
ami,. or  the  Scioto  ; however,  before 
another  year  had  passed,  Miamis  had 
seated  themselves,  not  only  on  the  river 
first  mentioned,  but  on  the  second  also, 
entirely  within  the  present  limits  of  the 
state  of  Ohio. 

Consul  Willshire  Butterfield. 


*'  Pennsylvania  Colonial  Records,’ Vol.V,  pp.  308, 
315.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the 
speech  of  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  just  related, 
he  declares  that  the  nearest  and  best  passage 
(meaning  of  course  by  way  of  the  Maumee  and  the 
Wabash  ) frotn  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Mississippi 
was  through  their  towns. 

The  declaration  of  Little  Turtle,  a distinguished 
Miami  chief,  to  General  Wayne  in  1795,  at  the  treaty 
of  Greenville,  has  often  been  quoted  as  accurately 
defining  the  boundaries  of  the  territory  of  the  Miamis 
“ from  time  immemorial.”  “ It  is  well  known,”  said 
he,  “ by  all  my  brothers  present,  that  my  forefathers 
kindled  the  first  fire  at  Detroit ; from  thence  he  ex- 
tended his  lines  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Scioto  ; 
from  thence  to  its  mouth  ; from  thence  down  the 
Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash  ; and  from  thence 
to  Chicago,  on  Lake  Michigan.”  It  is  certain  from 
this  that  he  had  no  correct  idea  of  the  previous  mi- 
grations of  his  ancestors. 


[ To  be  continued .] 
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The  first  of  whom  we  have  any  ac- 
count was  Joseph  H.  Pulte,  M.  D., 
born  in  Mescheel,  Westphalia,  Germany, 
October  6,  1811.  His  father  was  medi- 
cal director  in  one  of  the  government 
institutions  for  the  education  of  mid- 
wives. After  completing  a thorough 
literary  course,  Dr.  Pulte  graduated  in 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Mar- 
burgh* 

In  the  spring  of  1834,  he  and  his  old- 
est brother  landed  in  New  York.  His 
brother  proceeded  directly  to  St. Louis, 
Missouri,  while  the  doctor  settled  at 
Cherryville,  Northampton  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  formed  the  acquain- 
tance of  Dr.  William  Wesselhoff,  by 
whom  he  was  induced  to  investigate 
homoeopathy.  His  experiences  were 
so  satisfactory  that  he  very  soon  em- 
braced its  doctrines  and  gave  to  its  study 
his  whole  energy,  until  he  had  mas- 
tered it,  which  was  no  easy  task,  for 
books  and  repertoires  were  then  quite 
unknown.  Nearly  all  knowledge  of 
Hahnemann’s  method  existed  at  that 
time  in  the  form  of  manuscripts  and  had 
to  be  copied  for  circulation.  Dr.  Pulte 
assisted  in  forming  the  first  homoeo- 
pathic medical  society  in  Northampton 
county, and  perhaps  in  the  United  States, 
and  assisted  in  organizing  and  sustain- 
ing the  first  homoeopathic  medical 
school  in  the  United  States — the  Al- 
lentown academy.  On  its  dissolution  in 


1840,  Dr.  Pulte  started  to  join  his  bro- 
ther in  St.  Louis.  On  his  way  thither 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  lady  who 
afterward  became  his  wife.  He  did  not 
then  complete  his  journey  to  St.  Louis, 
but  stopped  at  Cincinnati  and  became 
engaged  in  practice  of  his  profession 
here.  In  a short  time  he  opened  a pri- 
vate dispensary  which  was  soon  largely 
patronized  by  the  poorer  classes.  The 
news  of  his  success  soon  became  known 
throughout  the  city,  when  the  rich  as  well 
as  the  poor  flocked  to  his  rooms  for  re- 
lief, and  in  an  inconceivably  short  time 
he  had  all  of  the  business  he  could  at- 
tend to.  Meantime  he  engaged  in  liter- 
ary and  scientific  work,  which  received 
the  highest  commendation  from  literary 
and  scientific  men  of  both  continents. 

When  cholera  approached  this  coun- 
try in  1849,  Pulte  took  active  means 
to  spread  a knowledge  of  the  best 
method  of  preventing  the  disease  and  of 
its  treatment.  During  the  prevalance 
of  the  epidemic  which  followed,  he  and 
his  partner,  Dr.  B.  F.  Erhman,  were 
busy  day  and  night.  The  results  of  their 
practice  were  of  the  most  extraordinary 
character,  insomuch  that  their  adversa- 
ries had  these  two  physicians  arrested 
for,  as  alleged,  not  reporting  properly 
their  deaths  from  cholera.  A legal  in- 
vestigation followed,  which  was  in  every 
way  satisfactory  to  them.  In  1850,  Dr. 
Pulte  published  the  ‘Domestic  Physi- 
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dan,’  which  was  soon  after  translated 
into  Spanish,  and  proved  very  profitable 
in  its  sales  through  Cuba,  Spain  and 
South  America.  Its  sales  in  England 
were  unprecedented  for  an  American 
book. 

In  1852,  in  connection  with  Professor 
H.  P.  Gatchell,  he  commenced  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Magazine  of  Homoeo- 
pathy and  Hydropathy,  in  which  he 
continued  about  two  years.  In  the 
same  year  he  accepted  an  invitation  to 
take  the  chair  of  clinical  medicine  and 
obstetrics  in  the  Western  College  of 
Homoeopathy,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  which 
he  filled  most  acceptably  two  years. 

In  1853-4,  seeing  the  necessity  for  a 
place  of  amusement  in  Cleveland,  he 
built  the  Academy  of  Music,  which  re- 
mained in  his  possession  for  nearly  seven 
years. 

In  1853  he  published  the  ‘Woman’s 
Medical  Guide,’  which  became  a very 
popular  work,  and  sold  very  largely  in 
this  country  and  England.  It  was  also 
translated  into  Spanish,  and  had  an 
extensive  circulation  in  Cuba  and  South 
American  countries.  In  1855  he  pub- 
lished a monograph  upon  diphtheria  and 
its  treatment.  In  the  same  year  he  deliv- 
ered the  annual  address  before  the 
American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy  at 
Buffalo,  New  York.  In  1872,  he  as- 
sisted in  organizing  a homoeopathic 
medical  college  in  Cincinnati,  which, 
in  honor  of  his  long  and  valuable  labors 
in  the  profession,  bears  his  name. 

He  accepted  the  chair  of  clinical  med- 
icine in  the  college,  which  he  occupied 
two  years.  Owing  to  advancing  age 
and  accumulating  infirmities,  he  relin- 


quished the  duties  of  this  office  in  1874. 
Dr.  Pulte  acquired  large  wealth  as  the 
result  of  his  labors  and  frugality,  and 
lived  to  enjoy  it  until  March,  1884,  when 
he  passed  on  to  the  reward  that  awaits 
a faithful  and  conscientious  steward- 
ship. 

BENJAMIN  F.  ERHMAN. 

The  next  homoeopathic  physician,  in 
point  of  time,  whom  we  find  among  the 
pioneers  in  southern  Ohio,  is  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin F.  Erhman.  He  was  bornin  Jack- 
Haussen,  Germany,  and  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  in  1834.  He  acquired 
his  medical  education  at  the  Allentown- 
academy,  and  took  his  degree  from  the 
Hahnemann  Homoeopathic  Medical 
College  of  Philadelphia.  He  afterward 
settled  for  a short  time  in  Harrisburgh, 
Pennsylvania.  In  1843  we  find  him  in 
Chillicothe,  Ohio,  practicing  his  pro- 
fession. In  1849  he  removed  to  Cin- 
cinnati and  formed  a partnership  with 
Dr.  Pulte.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
partnership  he  purchased  property  ad- 
joining his  former  office  and  continued 
to  practice  until  a few  months  previous 
to  his  death  in  March,  1886. 

DR.  DAVIS. 

In  July,  1849,  Dr.  Davis,  a very  skill- 
ful and  intelligent  physician,  opened 
a pharmacy  and  free  dispensary  in  Cin- 
cinnati, and  during  the  cholera  epi- 
demic which  then  prevailed,  rendered 
very  efficient  pioneer  work  in  behalf  of 
homoeopathy.  Many  of  the  citizens  had 
become  quite  thoroughly  demoralized, 
on  account  of  the  alarming  mortality  of 
the  epidemic,  under  allopathic  practice, 
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and  patronized  the  pharmacy  with  the 
utmost  liberality  for  preventive  medi- 
cines, which  were  now  quite  well  known 
to  both  profession  and  laity.  After  a 
few  years  Dr.  Davis  disposed  of  his 
pharmacy  and  left  the  city,  and  we  have 

been  unable  to  trace  his  further  history. 
* 

JAMES  G.  HUNT,  M.  D., 

Was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  June  12, 
1821.  fie  received  a good  literary  edu- 
cation at  Woodward  college  of  that  city, 
and  graduated  in  medicine  from  the 
“ Eclectic  Medical  Institute,”  of  Cin- 
cinnati, in  March,  1848.  He  entered 
into  partnership  in  practice  with  Profes- 
sor B.  L.  Hill.  In  1852  they  issued 
jointly  a work  upon  homoeopathic 
surgery.  In  1853  he  retired  from  the 
profession  for  a short  time,  but  such 
were  its  attractions  to  him  that  he  soon 
returned  again  and  continues  in  it  to  the 
present  time.  He  enjoys  good  health 
and  a fair  practice,  being  mostly  limited 
to  chronic  diseases. 

WILLIAM  OWENS,  M.  D., 

Was  born  in  the  town  of  Warren, Trumbull 
county,  Ohio,  April  24,  1823,  and  is  now 
nearly  sixty-three  years  of  age.  His 
ambition  for  more  than  a common  school 
education  tempted  him,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  to  seek  his  fortune  in  a larger 
city,  and  in  February,  1837,  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  Cincinnati,  where,  as  a 
means  of  carrying  out  his  wishes,  he 
learned  a trade  (that  of  cooper)  at 
which  he  could  work  “piece  work”  morn- 
ing and  evening  and  attend  school  or 
college  the  balance  of  the  time.  In  the 


spring  of  1844  he  was  prepared  to  enter 
Woodward  college,  where  he  remained 
two  years.  Meantime  he  clerked  in  a 
drug  store  morning  and  evening.  In 
1846  he  volunteered  and  went  into  the 
American  war.  He  was  soon  after  ap- 
pointed hospital  steward  in  the  First 
regiment  Ohio  volunteers.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  returned  and  reengaged  in 
the  same  drug  store  that  he  left  to  go  into 
the  war.  He  was  to  clerk  in  the  store 
in  the  mornings  and  evenings,  and  go  to 
college  during  the  day.  In  this  way 
he  attended  four  full  courses  of  lectures. 
On  a final  and  competitive  examin- 
ation he  secured  the  honor  of  an  ap- 
pointment as  demonstrator  of  anatomy 
in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of 
Cincinnati,  which  he  held  for  two  terms, 
when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  same 
position,  with  the  addition  of  assistant 
lecturer  on  anatomy,  in  the  Western 
College  of  Homoeopathy  in  Cleveland, 
where  he  remained  one  term  and  re- 
turned to  Cincinnati  to  resume  his 
practice.  Dr.  Owens  graduated  from 
the  Eclectic  Institute  in  1849,  and  im- 
mediately  commenced  the  practice  of 
Hahnemann’s  method,  as  he  had  learned 
it  from  Professor  Rosa.  During  the  war 
Dr.  Owens  entered  the  service,  in  the 
Fifth  regiment  Ohio  cavalry,  as  an  offi- 
cer of  the  line,  but  after  the  battle  of 
Shiloh  he  was  assigned  to  the  charge  of 
the  cavalry  field  hospital  at  Corinth, 
Mississippi,  and  moved  with  the  army 
to  Chattanooga  and  Atlanta.  After  the 
battle  of  Nashville  he  was  assigned  to 
Crittenden  general  hospital  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  and  from  thence  to  hospital 
number  sixteen  at  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
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where  he  remained  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  In  June,  1865,  he  was  appointed 
examining  surgeon  for  pensions  for  Ham- 
ilton county,  which  position  he  held 
four  years.  Dr.  Owens  assisted  in  the 
organization  of  Pulte  Medical  college  in 
1872,  and  accepted  the  chair  of  anat- 
omy therein.  In  1874  he  was  invited  to 
take  the  chair  of  materia  medica  and 
general  therapeutics,  which  he  accepted 
and  held  until  he  closed  his  connection 
with  the  college  in  1884. 

Dr.  Owens  was  a thorough  and  un- 
compromising advocate  of  the  coeduca- 
tion of  the  sexes.  He  has  for  many 
years  had  a large  professional  clinic 
and  has  by  diligence  and  economy  se- 
cured a fair  competence  and  an  hon- 
orable name  in  the  profession. 

His  son,  William  Owens,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  is 
associated  with  him  in  practice  and  re- 
lieves him  of  a portion  of  his  labors.  In 
1853  Dr.  Owens  married  Miss  Sarah  E. 
Wilcox,  by  whom  he  had  six  children, 
four  of  whom  are  living. 

A.  SHEPHERD,  M.  D., 

Graduated  at  the  Eclectic  Medical  insti- 
tute in  Cincinnati,  March,  1849,  and  im- 
mediately moved  to  Springdale,  Hamil- 
ton county,  Ohio,  and  commenced  the 
practice  of  homoeopathy.  So  far  as 
known,  Dr.  Shepherd  was  the  only  homoe- 
opathic physician  at  that  time  between 
Cincinnati  and  Dayton.  In  a few  years 
Dr.  Shepherd  moved  to  Glendale,  Ham- 
ilton county,  Ohio,  and  bought  and  im- 
proved a handsome  property  in  which  he 
resides  at  the  present  time.  He  has 
accumulated  considerable  wealth,  as  the 
result  of  a long  and  industrious  profes- 


sional life.  Two  sons  honor  their  father 
by  adopting  his  profession. 

H.  P.  GATCHELL,  M.  D. 

Was  born  in  Hollowell,  Maine,  and 
graduated  at  Bowdoin  college,  Maine. 
He  came  west  and  graduated  in  medi- 
cine in  the  Louisville  Medical  college. 
Not  being  satisfied  with  the  prevailing 
system  of  therapeutics  of  the  day,  he,  in 
1842,  obtained  some  French  works  on 
homoeopathy.  He  investigated  the 
system,  experimented  with  it,  and  soon 
satisfied  himself  that  it  was  the  most 
important  contribution  to  medical  sci- 
ence that  had  ever  been  made,  and 
ever  after  he  became  one  of  its  leading 
exponents.  In  1843,  Dr.  Gatchell  mar- 
ried Miss  Anna  Crane  of  Cincinnati, 
who  with  five  sons  survive  him.  In  1848 
he  accepted  the  professorship  of  anato- 
my in  the  Eclectic  Medical  institute,  in 
Cincinnati,  meantime  practicing  hom- 
oeopathy, and  through  his  influence 
Dr.  Storm  Rosa  was  invited  to  lecture 
in  the  institute  the  following  year.  In 
1850,  Dr.  Gatchell  removed  to  Cleve- 
land and  accepted  a professorship  in 
the  Western  College  of  Homoeopathy. 

He  has  for  the  last  ten  years  been 
connected  with  a sanitarium  in  Ashville, 
North  Carolina,  which  is  a popular 
health  resort.  He  died  a few  months 
since,  and  his  son  continues  the  work. 

F.  H.  RHEIWINKLE,  M.  . . 

Succeeded  Dr.  B.  F.  Erhman,  at  Chili- 
cothe  in  1849,  and  practiced  homoe- 
opathy here  about  two  years,  when 
he  abandoned  medicine  for  dentistry, 
which  he  now  follows  in  that  city.: 
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ADOLPH  BAUER,  M.  D., 

Was  born  and  educated  in  Germany. 
He  became  a citizen  of  Cincinnati  about 
1848.  He  soon  acquired  a large  prac- 
tice among  the  best  citizens,  which  clung 
to  him  under  the  most  severe  trials.  No 
one  could  retain  a firmer  hold  upon  his 
patrons  than  did  Dr.  Bauer. 

He  died  in  1867,  lamented  by  a large 
number  of  his  fellow  citizens.  Dr.  Bauer 
was  always  regarded  as  the  friend  to  the 
afflicted  poor. 

ISEDORICH  ERHMAN,  M.  D., 

A brother  of  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Erhman, 
was  born  in  Jack-Haussen,  Germany, 
and  received  his  medical  education 
at  the  University  of  Quebingin.  Soon 
after  receiving  his  degree  in  medicine  he 
emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and 
arrived  at  New  York  in  the  spring  of 
1833.  His  first  place  of  residence  was 
Carlisle,  Pennsylvania.  Not  content 
with  his  professional  prospects  here, 
he  soon  afterward  removed  to  Balti- 
more, Maryland.  In  1857  we  find 
him  in  full  and  active  practice  in 
the  city  of  Buffalo,  New  York.  Upon 
the  encouragement  received  from  his 
brother,  in  Cincinnati,  he  was  in- 
duced to  remove  to  that  city,  where  he 
rapidly  acquired  a large  and  profitable 
practice.  He  is  known  as  one  of  the 
oldest  homoeopathic  physicians  in  the 
state,  and  is  about  seventy-six  years  of 
age,  hale,  hearty  and  well  preserved. 


He  promises  several  years  of  usefulness 
in  the  profession. 

GERHARD  SAAL,  M.  D., 

Arrived  in  this  country  from  Germany 
about  the  year  1846.  In  1847  we  find 
him  practising  homoeopathy  in  Spring- 
field,  Ohio,  from  whence,  in  1852,  he 
came  to  Cincinnati  and  formed  a part- 
nership with  E.  C.  Witherell,  M.  D. 
He  was  a highly  educated  German,  and 
immediately  occupied  the  front  rank  in 
the  profession  in  Cincinnati.  He  as- 
sisted in  the  organization  of  the  Pulte 
Medical  college,  and  accepted  the  chair 
of  clinical  medicine  and  hygiene  in  the 
college.  He  died  in  Cincinnati  in  the 
summer  of  1873,  much  lamented  by  all 
who  had  the  honor  of  his  personal  ac- 
quaintance. 

EDWIN  C.  WITHERELL,  M.  D., 

Late  a professor  of  anatomy  in  the 
Western  College  of  Homoeopathy  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  removed  from  Cleve- 
land to  Cincinnati  in  the  spring  of  1852. 
He  had  spent  two  years  in  Europe  pre- 
paring himself  for  the  higher  duties  of 
the  profession.  He  was  an  agreeable, 
courteous  gentleman,  and  won  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  all  who  knew 
him.  He  had  a select,  and  eminently 
respectable,  practice  among  the  most 
prominent  citizens.  Dr.  Witherell  died 
of  cholera  in  1866. 
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^HE  BENCH  AND  THE  BAR  OF  TORONTO. 

THE  HONORABLE  JOHN  ELMSLEY,  CHIEF-JUSTICE  OF  UPPER  CANADA. 


The  Honorable  John  Elmsley,  des- 
tined to  be  a future  chief-justice  of 
Upper  Canada,  was  the  son  and  heir  of 
Alexander  Elmsley  of  the  parish  of 
Marylebone,  Middlesex,  England.  He 
was  born  in  1762,  was  nephew  of  the 
celebrated  London  publishers,  Elmsley 
& Brother,  of  the  like  celebrated  com- 
ical critic  and  editor,  Peter  Elmsley  of 
Oxford. 

Mr.  John  Elmsley,  as  I suppose  I 
must  call  him,  before  elevated  to  the 
dignity  of  a chief-justice,  was  called  to 
the  bar  of  England,  at  the  Middle 
Temple,  on  the  seventh  of  May,  1790. 
He  had  been  at  the  bar  only  six  years 
and  six  months,  or  about  that  time, 
when  he  received  his  majesty’s  letters 
patent  appointing  him  his  chief- justice 
of  Upper  Canada,  to  succeed  the  Hon- 
orable William  Osgoode,  who  had  been 
promoted  from  the  chief-justiceship  of 
Upper  Canada  to  the  chief-judiciary  of 
Lower  Canada.  The  king’s  patent  ap- 
pointing Mr.  Elmsley  was  dated  the 
twenty-first  day  of  November,  1796. 
The  London  publisher,  of  whom  I have 
spoken,  was  a friend  of  the  duke  of  Port- 
land, and  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Elmsley 
owed  his  appointment  to  the  bench 
to  the  patronage  of  the  duke.  The 
chief-justice  first  took  his  seat  as 
chief-justice  at  the  court  house,  New- 


ark, on  the  sixteenth  of  January,  1797. 
It  may  be  interesting,  as  well  as  in- 
structive, to  give  the  ceremony  of  the 
inauguration  of  the  chief-justice  into  his 
new  office.  The  tendency  of  the  pres- 
ent day  is  to  do  away  with  form  and 
ceremonies,  but  then  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  we  live  in  a democratic  age. 
It  was  not  so  at  the  period  of  the  chief- 
justice’s  appointment ; indeed,  if  there 
was  one  thing  more  than  another  aimed 
at  at  that  day,  it  was  the  preservation 
of  kingly  dignity,  and  following  on  that 
the  dignity  of  the  judges  who  adminis- 
tered the  laws  of  the  state.  In  the 
‘ King’s  Bench  Term  Book  of  Hilary 
Term  37,  George  III,’  Monday  six- 
teenth of  January,  1797,  I find  this 
entry  : 

This  day  John  Elmsley,  esq.,  came  into  court, 
produced  his  majesty’s  letters  patent,  dated  the 
twenty-first  day  of  November,  1796,  constituting  him 
chief-justice  of  this  province,  took  the  oaths  of  office 
and  subscribed  the  declaration  against  transubstan- 
tiation. 

The  reporter  adds  an  N.  B.  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  ceremony  on  this  occasion  was  as  follows  : 
The  chief-justice,  preceded  by  his  marshal  and  at- 
tended by  the  officers,  civil  and  military,  of  the  pro- 
vince, entered  the  court  and  ascended  the  step  of  the 
bench  at  the  left  end.  He  then  produced  his  patent 
and  delivered  it  (in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Justice  Pow- 
ell) to  the  clerk  of  the  crown,  informing  him  of  the 
nature  of  it  and  desiring  him  to  read  it.  Silence 
having  been  proclaimed  by  the  crier,  the  patent  was 
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read,  all  persons  standing  and  uncovered.  The 
clerk  of  the  crown  having  read  the  patent,  returned 
it  to  the  chief-justice,  who  then  took  the  usual  oaths 
and  subscribed  the  declaration  against  transubstanti- 
ation,  the  chief-justice  reading  the  oaths  from  a roll 
and  the  clerk  holding  the  book  to  him,  after  which 
the  chief-justice  advanced  to  the  middle  of  the  bench 
and,  bowing  to  the  bar,  the  officers  of  the  court  and 
the  persons  who  had  accompanied  him  to  the  court, 
covered  himself  and  took  his  seat.  The  attorney- 
general  then  rose  and  moved  that  the  clerk  of  the 
crown  might  make  the  entry  on  the  records  of  the 
court  that  his  honor  had  taken  the  several  oaths  and 
subscribed  the  declaration  of  law  required,  to  which 
the  chief-justice  assented.  The  chief-justice  then  in- 
formed the  clerk  of  the  crown  that  he  had  appointed 
Mr.  Alexander  McNabb  to  be  marshal  to  the  chief- 
justice  and  to  that  court,  and  directed  him  to  admin- 
ister his  oath  of  office,  which  was  done  accordingly, 
and  the  new  marshal  took  his  seat  in  front  of  the 
court,  between  the  attorney-general  and  solicitor- 
general. 

The  reader,  after  perusal  of  this  no- 
tice of  ceremonial,  if  not  exhausted  in 
the  reading,  must  of  force  admit  that 
Canada  truly  had  a royal  judical  begin- 
ning. The  only  ceremonial  of  the 
present  day  at  all  equal  to  this  is  the 
nobility  of  gait  and  mien  exhibited  by 
“ Black  Rod  ” on  occasion  of  the  meet- 
ing of  parliament  at  Ottawa. 

Let  us  not,  however,  make  light  of 
the  precedent.  Was  it  not  always  the 
case  in  the  olden  times  that  forms  of 
law  were  a principle  feature  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  ? The  more 
modern  doctrine  is  that  forms  must  give 
way  to  substance.  Hence  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  as  in  other  matters, 
we  have  more  the  reality  of  things  than 
of  obsolete  forms  and  worn-out  prece- 
dents. Equality  and  justice  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  strict  and  technical 
reading  of  the  bond.  Shylock  may 
take  his  pound  of  flesh,  but  if  he  do  that, 


justice,  which  tempers  the  law,  will 
overtake  him.  The  dodger  may  lose 
his  ducats,  the  “ E quit as  sequitur  legem  ” 
doctrine  is  pretty  well  exploded. 

But  to  return  to  the  chief-justice.  We 
find  that  he  presided  in  full  term  in  T. 
T.  37  George  III,  seventeenth  July,  1 797, 
and  that  Mr.  Gray  (afterwards  solicitor- 
general)  moved  several  rules  that  term. 
He  also  presided  in  M.  T.  37  George 
III,  eighth  March,  1797,  in  H.  T.,  38 
George  III,  first  January,  1798.  E.  T. 
38  George  III,  second  April,  1798,  and 
T.  T.  38  George  III,  second  July,  1798. 

So  far  as  I can  make  out  from  the 
records,  he  first  presided  at  the  criminal 
court  of  oyer  and  terminer  in  the  prov- 
ince at  the  court  holden  for  the  Midland 
district  at  Kingston,  on  the  eleventh 
September,  1797,  at  which  court  Rich- 
ard Cartwright  was  one  of  the  associate 
justices.  He  continued  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  official  duty  as  chief-justice 
to  hold  criminal  courts  of  oyer  and  ter- 
miner in  the  various  judicial  districts  of 
the  province,  at  Newark,  York,  Kings- 
ton, Cornwall  and  Johnstown  once  a 
year,  down  to  the  court  for  the  Home 
district,  held  at  York  on  the  fourteenth 
of  February,  1801.  During  this  period 
he  had  as  grand  jurors  well  known  men, 
men  prominent  in  their  day,  and  without 
naming  all  I might  mention  some  whose 
descendants  still  live  in  the  province : 
At  the  court  of  New  Johnstown,  on  the 
nineteenth  of  September,  1797,  Ephraim 
Jones  and  Edward  Jessup  ; at  Newark, 
the  court  for  the  Home  district,  on  the 
twenty-second  January,  1798,  Andrew 
Heron,  Mr.  Crooks,  George  Law,  Peter 
Ball  and  Joseph  Clement.  The  grand 
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jurors  of  these  days  were  prominent  in- 
habitants of  the  county  and  were  sum- 
moned by  the  sheriff,  who  generally  took 
care  to  summon  men  of  intelligence 
having  real  estate  in  the  county. 

In  Chief-justice  Elmsley’s  time  the 
practice  of  branding  and  pillorying  had 
not  yet  gone  out.  I find  that  at  the 
court  held  by  him  at  New  Johnstown  on 
the  eleventh  of  September,  1798,  a pris- 
oner convicted  of  perjury  was  sentenced 
to  be  pilloried  three  times  and  impris- 
oned six  month's;  and  at  the  court  held 
by  him  at  York,  on  the  fourteenth  of 
November,  1798,  one  prisoner  convicted 
was  sentenced  to  be  “publicly  whipped,” 
and  another  to  be  “ burned  in  the  hand.” 
Transportation  was  also  a sometime 
sentence  in  those  days.  The  record  of 
this  court  holden  at  York  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  November  1798,  states,  in  the 
case  of  three  prisoners  brought  up  for 
sentence,  “The  attorney-general  moved 
that  they  may  be  permitted  to  transport 
themselves  ” — not  to  be  transported, 
but  to  transport  themselves.  This  re- 
minds one  of  Gratiano’s  advice  to  the 
Jew,  “ Beg,  that  thou  mayest  have  leave 
to  hang  thyself” 

The  chief-justice  while  residing  in 
York  took  much  interest  in  the  material 
progress  of  the  place.  He  acquired  a 
large  property  above  the  McAulay 
property  on  Yonge  street.  His  incli- 
nation as  well  as  his  interest  induced 
him  to  be  one  of  the  principal  pro- 
moters of  the  opening  of  Yonge  street. 
Dr.  Scadding,  in  his  ‘ Toronto  of  Old,’ 
acquaints  us  with  the  fact  that  in  1800 
the  chief-justice  presided  at  a public 
meeting  to  consider  the  best  means 


of  opening  the  road  to  Yonge  street, 
and  that  he  was  a subscriber  to  the 
fund  raised  for  that  purpose.  Gov- 
ernment house,  at  the  corner  of  King 
and  Simcoe  streets,  in  Toronto,  was 
formerly  the  property  of  Chief-Justice 
Elmsley.  It  is  a matter  of  history  that 
when  the  Americans  attacked  York  in 
1813  the  magazine  at  the  fort  exploded. 
The  government  house  at  that  day  was 
near  the  magazine  ; on  the  restoration 
of  peace  the  chief-justice’s  private  house, 
at  the  corner  of  King  and  Simcoe  streets, 
was  purchased  and  converted  into  gov- 
ernment house.  It  has  ever  since,  for 
the  most  part  of  the  time,  been  occupied 
for  the  same  purpose — the  governors 
and  lieutenant-governors  there  dispens- 
ing the  hospitality  suitable  to  their 
station.  The  governor’s  residence  has 
more  than  once  been  added  to  and  im- 
proved. There  seems  to  be  a dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
the  control  of  the  vice-regal  mansion 
to  preserve  in  its  surroundings  some  of 
its  antiquity.  A board  fence  bearing 
the  impress  of  age  shuts  out  from  public 
view  the  grounds  which  the  province 
devotes  to  the  dignity  and  respect  of 
their  governor.  In  the  old  times  the 
sentry  paced  his  lonely  round  to  protect 
the  gubernatorial  mansion,  the  fence 
seems  to  be  thought  the  necessary 
substitute — it  is  doubtful  if  the  public 
thinks  either  the  one  or  the  other  a 
necessity  of  the  time. 

I make  my  excuse  for  the  digression 
in  the  desire  I have  to  remind  the 
reader  of  the  old  land  marks  of  the  city, 
especially  as,  after  its  purchase,  it  was 
still  styled  “ Elmsley  house.” 
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Captain  the  Hon.  John  Elmsley  of  To- 
ronto was  son  of  the  chief-justice  ; in  his 
younger  days  he  was  a lieutenant  in  the 
royal  navy  and  never  lost  his  love  for  the 
water.  At  a time  when  skillful  seamen 
were  required  for  the  lake  steamer  ply- 
ing between  Toronto  and  Kingston,  and 
the  St.  Lawrence,  the  captainship  of  the 
steamer  Sovereign  was  committed  to  the 
salt  water  sailor,  Captain  Elmsley ; 
indeed  his  title  of  captain  was  acquired 
from  his  having  charge  of  lake  craft ; 
he  was  a skillful  and  popular  captain ; 
I remember  on  one  occasion  being  a 
passenger  of  his  on  a voyage  of  his 
vessel  going  from  Toronto  to  Kingston. 
Before  daylight  of  the  morning  we 
should  have  arrived  at  Kingston,  the 
vessel  (the  Sovereign ),  in  a dense  fog, 
owing  to  no  fault  of  the  mate  in  charge, 
ran  upon  Nine  Mile  point,  nine  miles 
above  Kingston.  I had  on  that  oc- 
casion an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
care  and  skill  of  Captain  Elmsley  in  the 
command  of  the  steamer,  extricating 
her  from  her  dangerous  position  after  a 
delay  of  several  hours.  Before  this,  in 
1839  or  1840,  I had  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  him  in  another  capacity.  At 
that  time  I was  pursuing  my  studies 
with  his  brother-in-law,  the  Hon.  George 
Sherwood  of  Brockville,  when  one  day 
there  appeared  a stranger  in  the  place. 
The  good  people  of  Brockville  wondered 
who  he  might  be.  He  was  a man  of 
manly  bearing  and  it  is  said  much 
resembled  his  father,  the  chief-justice. 
It  was  not  given  to  the  people  of  Brock- 
ville to  know  as  much  of  him  on  that 
occasion  as  was  afforded  to  the  writer. 
He  had  come  there  to  augment  his  then 


dawning  wealth  by  the  accession  to  it  of 
soldiers’  claims.  There  were  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Brockville  a number  of  militia 
who  had,  as  a reward  for  their  services 
in  the  War  of  1812,  been  granted  scrip 
entitling  them  to  claim  land  from  the 
government.  Captain  Elmsley  foresaw 
that  the  ownership  of  these  claims 
might  be  turned  to  good  account,  and 
so  he  was  bent  on  acquiring  them. 
Soldiers,  even  though  militiamen,  and 
sailors  are  never  very  provident,  and 
they  could  be  had  at  a large  discount 
of  their  real  value.  “ Now’s  the  day 
and  now’s  the  hour,”  see  approach  the 
Elmsley  power.  He  came,  he  saw,  he 
conquered.  He  procured  assignment 
of  many  claims.  I accompanied  him 
on  his  expedition  to  witness  the  trans- 
fer. These  claims  were  the  founda- 
tion of  his  wealth  as  a large  landed 
proprietor.  I have  been  told  by  those 
who  knew  the  chief-justice,  that  Cap- 
tain John  Elmsley  in  a large  degree, 
to  use  a common  expression,  took 
after  his  father,  the  chief.  If  this  be 
so,  from  my  acquaintance  of  Captain 
Elmsley,  acquired  on  the  occasions  I 
refer  to,  I can  say  that  the  chief-justice 
must  have  been  a man  of  goodly  pres- 
ence, great  acquirements  and  nobility 
of  character.  Captain  John  Elmsley 
did  not  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
father  in  the  matter  of  faith  and  relig- 
ion. The  chief-justice  was  a staunch 
Protestant  and  member  of  the  Church 
of  England.  He  was  one  of  the 
principal  founders  of  the  building  of 
St.  James’  church,  sometimes  called 
the  cathedral.  Indeed,  in  old  times, 
during  the  bishopric  of  the  Right 
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Reverend  John  of  Toronto,  or  more 
commonly  known  as  Bishop  Strachan 
of  Toronto,  it  was  always  so  called. 
In  the  year  1833  Captain  John  Elmsley 
became  a pervert  or  convert  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church,  though  up  to  that 
period  he  had,  like  his  father  and  mother, 
been  a staunch  Protestant.  The  osten- 
sible cause  of  his  change  of  faith  was 
the  reading  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  of  Strasburg’s  observations  on 
the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John’s  gospel. 
Mr.  Elmsley  satisfied  his  own  mind  and 
published  a pamphlet  which  he  circu- 
lated through  the  province  gratis,  giving 
the  reason  for  his  change  of  faith.  The 
bishop,  then  Arch-deacon  Strachan,  felt 
it  his  duty  to  remonstrate  with  his  old 
parishioner,  and  adopted  the  like  means 
of  refuting  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  which  had  become  a matter 
of  faith  with  Captain  Elmsley.  The 
archdeacon  published  in,  or  rather  had 
published  at  the  Courier  office  (pub- 
lished by  G.  P.  Bull  in  Toronto),  in 
1834,  a pamphlet  addressed  to  the  con- 
gregation of  St.  James  church,  in  which, 
in  a very  able  manner*,  he  answered 
and  endeavored  to  remove  the  doubts 
or  confirmed  opinion  of  Captain  Elms- 
ley in  regard  to  the  question  which 
had  agitated  Mr.  Elmsley.  Indeed,  I 
by  accident  picked  up  this  pamphlet  one 
day  in  a book  stall  of  the  city.  I prize 
it  as  a relic  of  the  past . and  remem- 
brancer of  the  controversy. 

In  order  to  show  the  spirit  in  which 
this  controversy  was  conducted,  and  the 
spirit  that  animated  the  good  arch- 
deacon, I will  quote  but  one  passage  in 


his  deliverance.  The  archdeacon  wrote 
in  1833,  thus  : 

The  members  of  the  Roman  and  English  Catholic 
churches,  both  clergy  and  laity,  have  always  lived  on 
the  most  friendly  terms  in  Upper  Canada,  and  I 
trust  will  continue  to  do  so.  A regard  for  the  tran- 
quility of  their  flocks  and  the  variety  and  extent  of 
their  duties  appeared  to  dictate  this  line  of  conduct 
to  the  clergy  ; and  their  situation  has  hitherto  af- 
forded them  little  leisure  or  convenience  for  polemi- 
cal discussion.  But  new  converts,  anxious  to  spread 
the  strange  light  that  has  burst  upon  them,  are  not 
easily  restrained  within  the  limits  of  a prudent  dis- 
cretion, and  therefore  Mr.  Elmsley  thought  it  nec- 
essary, as  it  would  appear,  even  before  his  final 
conversion,  to  labor  for  the  conversion  of  others,  by 
publishing  an  English  translation  of  the  bishop  of 
Strasburg’s  commentary  on  the  sixth  chapter  of  St. 
John. 

I quote  the  passage  merely  to  show 
that,  with  a difference  of  opinion  and  in- 
dependent thought,  there  may  be  coupled 
that  tolerance  and  charity  which 
“vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up.” 
I would  not  have  referred  to  this  mat- 
ter at  all  were  it  not  that  the  secession 
of  Captain  Elmsley  from  the  English 
church  at  the  time  caused  much  pain  to 
the  archdeacon  and  no  little  scandal  to 
the  church  ; and  going  back  to  the 
chief-justice,  his  inauguration  and  dec- 
laration against  transubstantiation,  the 
matter  is  one,  in  some  degree,  akin  to 
the  subject  at  hand. 

Captain  Elmsley,  notwithstanding  his 
secession  from  his  mother  church,  con- 
tinued in  well-doing,  in  acts  of  charity 
and  benevolence.  Many  a poor  citizen, 
some  now  living,  had  reason  to  acknowl- 
edge assistance  from  his  bounty,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  profited  largely 
by  his  benefactions. 

I must  pass  on,  as  it  were,  changing  the 
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venue  from  the  province  of  Upper  Can- 
ada to  that  of  Lower  Canada.  The 
chief-justice  had  performed  his  duties 
so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  royal 
master,  that  on  the  resignation  of  Chief- 
justice  Osgoode  he  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him  in  the  chief-justiceship  of 
Lower  Canada,  on  the  thirteenth  of 
October,  1802.  I have  before  me  a 
copy  of  the  letter  of  the  colonial  minis- 
ter, Lord  Hobart,  to  Lieutenant-general 
Hunter,  informing  him  of  the  appoint- 
ment or  proposed  appointment  of 
Mr.  Elmsley  to  the  chief-justiceship 
of  Lower  Canada.  The  letter  is 
dated  Downing  street,  thirty-first  of 
May,  1802,  and  reads  as  follows  : 

Sir  : The  office  of  chief-justice  of  Lower  Canada 
having  become  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Os-  . 
goode,  in  fixing  on  a person  properly  qualified  to 
succeed  him,  the  character  and  merits  of  Mr.  Ehns- 
ley,  who  has  discharged  with  so  much  credit  to  him- 
self the  duties  of  a similar  appointment  within  your 
government,  could  not  fail  to  point  him  out  to  his 
majesty  as  in  every  respect  worthy  of  his  choice. 

In  his  new  office  of  chief-justice  of 
Lower  Canada,  Chief-justice  Elmsley 
was  conspicuous  for  his  fidelity  and  zeal 
in  the  public  service.  In  1804  he  was 
appointed  to  the  speakership  of  • the 
legislative  council  of  that  province.  The 
system  then  prevailing  in  the  province 
of  Lower  Canada,  under  which  the  chief- 
justice  was  appointed  member  of  the 
legislative  council  by  the  crown,  and 
was  sometimes,  if  not  always,  a member 
of  the  executive  council,  also  appointed 
thereto  by  the  crown,  was  a vicious 
one ; but  then  it  is  to  be  said  that  this 
was  long  before  the  visit  of  Lord  Dur- 
ham to  Canada,  and  where  the  true 
principles  of  responsible  government,  as 


it  had  obtained  in  England,  did  not  pre- 
vail in  Canada.  A chief-justice  who  to 
his  judicial  duties  has  super-added  po- 
litical duties,  such  as  those  of  legislative 
or  executive  councilor,  is  apt  to  have 
motives  imputed  to  him  which  mar  his 
usefulness  as  an  independent  judge. 
This  was  especially  the  case  in  Lower 
Canada,  where  a vast  majority  of 
the  people  were  French  and  the  officials 
of  government  English.  Even  so  im- 
partial and  excellent  a judge  as  the  first 
Chief-justice  Osgoode  was  not  able  to 
escape  the  friction  occasioned  by  such 
a state  of  affairs.  Sir  Robert  Shore 
Milnes  was  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
province  during  the  chief-justiceship  of 
Osgoode,  as  well  as  of  Elmsley.  Sir 
Robert  Shore  Milnes  was  a military 
man,  very  much  given  to  governing  by 
military  rule.  In  1801  serious  differ- 
ences took  place  between  him  and 
Chief-justice  Osgoode.  The  chief-jus- 
tice had  preferred  charges  against  an- 
other judge — Judge  DeBonne — which 
the  chief-justice  thought  called  for  his 
dismissal.  The  governor  took  it  upon 
himself  to  shield  Judge  DeBonne.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  complaint  of 
Chief-justice  Osgoode,  as  to  the  per- 
formance of  Judge  DeBonne’s  judicial 
duties,  were  well  founded.  In  a des- 
patch from  Sir  R.  S.  Milnes  to  the 
duke  of  Portland,  on  the  twentieth  of 
March,  1801,  he  sought  to  bring  the 
chief-justice  into  disfavor  with  the  home 
government  and  attempted  to  excuse 
DeBonne.  In  this  despatch  he  wrote  : 

Since  the  representation  I made  to  Mr.  DeBonne, 
respecting  his  non-attendance  in  the  courts,  he  has 
been  constant  in  his  duty,  and  at  the  opening  of  this 
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parliament  he  called  upon  me  to  offer  his  services, 
and  to  say  that  he  had  no  wish  but  to  be  considered 
by  me  in  a favorable  light,  and  to  give  his  support  as 
he  uniformly  had  done  to  the  representative  of  his 
majesty  in  the  province. 

This  despatch  itself  shows  that  the 
governor  knew  that  Judge  DeBonne  had 
been  remiss  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties,  that  he  had  made  a representa- 
tion to  him  on  the  subject  and  had  re- 
ceived and  accepted  his  apology.  The 
Chief-justice  Osgoode  in  this  matter, 
as  in  all  other  matters,  was  solicitous 
for  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  crown 
and  its  officers,  especially  its  judicial 
officers.  The  chief-justice  came  out  of 
this  affair  with  honor,  and,  on  his  resig- 
nation, was  granted  a pension  of  eight 
hundred  pounds  sterling  per  year.  I do 
not  find  that  the  path  of  Chief-justice 
Elmsley  was  crossed  by  the  governor, 


though  the  same  governor  reigned  dur- 
ing his  occupancy  of  office.  There  is 
nothing  to  show  that  Chief-justice  Elms- 
ley was  held  otherwise  than  in  esteem 
in  Lower  Canada. 

He  had  only  filled  the  office  there 
for  a period  of  three  years  or  there- 
about when  death  cut  short  his  earthly 
career  in  the  month  of  July,  1805,  at 
Montreal.  He  was  a gentleman  of 
great  professional  talents  and  applica- 
tion, as  well  as  the  most  amiable  de- 
meanor. Mr.  Morgan  informs  us  that 
the  Quebec  Mercury  said  of  him,  in  an 
obituary  notice  of  his  death:  “That 

he  was  eminently  distinguished  not  less 
for  his  private  virtues  than  his  public 
talents.” 

D.  B.  Read. 


COLONEL  CHARLES  WHITTLESEY. 


Colonel  Charles  Whittlesey,  late 
president  of  the  Western  Reserve  His- 
torical society,  was  born  in  Southington, 
Connecticut,  October  4,  1808.  He  was 
the  son  of  Asaph  and  Vesta  (Hart)  Whit- 
tlesey, who  settled  in  Ohio  in  1815. 
Asaph  Whittlesey  was  a lad  of  unusual 
activity  and  spirits.  His  constitution 
was  fine,  but  he  was,  just  before  he  was 
of  age,  severely  injured  by  the  falling  of 
a tree.  For  some  time  it  was  thought 
his  back  was  broken.  The  accident  so 
impaired  him  for  farm  labor  that  it 
changed  his  life.  He  removed  from 


Salisbury,  Connecticut,  to  Southington 
and  became  a partner  with  his  brother 
Chester,  as  a merchant.  He  married 
in  1807  Vesta  Hart  of  that  place.  In 
the  spring  of  1813,  he  started  for  Tall- 
madge,  Portage  county,  Ohio,  in  a four 
horse  wagon,  with  his  wife  and  two 
children,  one  of  whom  is  the  subject  of 
this  sketch. 

War  was  then  in  the  west,  and  his 
neighbors  feared  they  might  be  the  vic- 
tims of  the  scalping  knife.  But  the 
danger  was  different.  In  passing  the 
Narrows,  between  Pittsburgh  and  Bea- 
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ver,  the  wagon  ran  off  a bank  and 
turned  completely  over  on  the  wife  and 
children.  They  were  rescued  and  re- 
vived, but  the  accident  permanently 
impaired  the  health  of  Mr.  Whittlesey. 

Mr.  Whittlesey  was  in  Tallmadge, 
justice  of  the  peace  from  soon  after  his 
arrival  till  near  the  close  of  his  life,  and 
postmaster  from  1814,  when  the  office 
was  first  established,  to  his  death.  He 
was  again  severely  injured,  but  a strong 
constitution  and  unflinching  will  enabled 
him  to  accomplish  much.  He  had  a 
store,  buying  goods  in  Pittsburgh  and 
bringing  them  in  wagons  to  Tallmadge  ; 
and  an  ashery  ; and  in  1818  he  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  iron  on  the 
Little  Cuyahoga,  below  Middlebury. 

The  times  were  hard,  tariff  reduced, 
and  in  1828  he  returned  to  his  farm 
prematurely  old.  He  died  in  1842. 
Says  General  Bierce,  “ His  intellect  was 
naturally  of  a high  order,  his  religious 
convictions  were  strong  and  never 
yielded  to  policy  or  expediency.  He 
was  plain  in  speech,  sometimes  abrupt. 
Those  who  respected  him  were  more 
numerous  than  those  who  loved  him. 
But  for  his  friends,  no  one  had  a stronger 
attachment.  His  dislikes  were  not  very 
well  concealed  or  easily  removed.  In 
short,  he  was  a man  of  strong  mind, 
strong  feelings,  strong  prejudices,  strong 
affections  and  strong  attachments,  yet 
the  whole  was  tempered  with  a strong 
sense  of  justice  and  strong  religious 
feelings.”  “ He  had,”  says  the  Ohio 
Observer , “ a retentive  and  accurate 
memory.”  Colonel  Whittlesey’s  mother 
received  the  best  advantages  which  a 
New  England  town  afforded,  and  be- 


came herself  a teacher.  She  was  very 
happy  in  correspondence,  and  fond  of 
writing  letters,  and  she  left  quite  a vol- 
uminous diary,  which  is  an  excellent 
example  of  felicity  in  composition. 
His  father  was  brother  to  Hon.  Elisha 
Whittlesey,  a lawyer  of  Canfield,  Ohio, 
who  settled  there  in  1806.  Having 
some  knowledge  of  military  tactics,  in 
1808  he  was  ensign  of  a company  and 
soon  after  captain.  He  served  in  the 
War  of  1812,  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigade 
major  and  inspector.  He  was  eight 
times  elected  to  congress,  and  long  first 
comptroller  in  the  United  States  treas- 
ury. Elisha  Whittlesey  had  much  taste 
and  great  knowledge  of  western  history. 

Tallmadge  was  settled  in  1808  as  a 
religious  colony  of  New  England  Con- 
gregationalists,  by  a colony  led  by  Rev. 
David  Bacon,  a missionary  to  the  In- 
dians. This  affected  the  society  in 
which  the  boy  lived,  and  exercised  much 
influence  on  the  morality  of  the  town 
and  the  future  of  its  children,  one  of 
whom  was  the  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon. 
Rev.  Timlow’s  ‘ History  of  Southington  ’ 
says,  “ Mr.  Whittlesey  moved  to  Talk 
madge,  having  become  interested  in 
settling  a portion  of  Portage  county 
with  Christian  families.”  And  that  he 
was  a man  “ of  surpassing  excellence 
of  character.” 

If  it  should  seem  that  I have  dwelt 
upon  the  parents  of  Colonel  Whittlesey, 
it  is  because  his  own  character  and 
career  were  strongly  affected  by  their 
characters  and  history.  Charles,  the 
son,  combined  the  traits  of  the  two.  He 
commenced  school  at  four  years  old  in 
Southington  ; the  next  year  he  attended 
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the  log  school  house  at  Tallmadge  until  and  a large  city  around  him.  One  of 
1819,  when  the  frame  academy  was  Colonel  Whittlesey’s  happiest  speeches 
finished  and  he  attended  it  in  winter,  is  a sketch  of  log  cabin  times  in  Tall- 
working  on  the  farm  in  summer  until  madge,  delivered  at  the  semi-centennial 
he  was  nineteen.  there  in  1857. 

The  boy,  too,  saw  early  life  on  foot,  In  1827  the  youngster  became  a cadet 


horseback  and  with  ox-teams.  He 
found  the  Indians  still  on  the  Reserve, 
and  in  person  witnessed  the  change 
from  savage  life  and  new  settlements, 
to  a state  of  three  millions  of  people, 


at  West  Point.  Here  he  displayed  in- 
dustry, and  in  some  unusual  incidents 
there,  coolness  and  courage.  He  grad- 
uated in  1831,  and  became  brevet  sec- 
ond lieutenant  in  the  Fifth  United  States 
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infantry,  and  in  November  started  to 
join  his  regiment  at  Mackinaw.  He 
did  duty  through  the  winter  with  the 
garrison  at  Fort  Gratiot.  In  the  spring 
he  was  assigned  at  Green  Bay  to  the 
company  of  Captain  Martin  Scott,  so 
famous  as  a shot.  At  the  close  of  the 
Black  Hawk  War  he  resigned  from  the 
army.  Though  recognizing  the  claim  of 
the  country  to  the  services  of  the  grad- 
uates of  West  Point,  he  tendered  his 
services  to  the  government  during  the 
Seminole  Mexican  war  By  a varied 
experience  his  life  thereafter  was  given 
to  wide  and  general  uses.  He  at  first 
opened  a law  office  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  was  fully  occupied  in  his  profession, 
and  as  part  owner  and  co-editor  of  the 
Whig  and  Herald  until  the  year  1837. 
He  was  that  year  appointed  assistant 
geologist  of  the  state  of  Ohio.  Through 
very  uneconomical  economy,  the  survey 
was  discontinued  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  when  the  work  was  partly  done 
and  no  final  reports  had  been  made. 
Of  course  most  of  the  work  and  its  re- 
sults were  lost.  Great  and  permanent 
good  indeed  resulted  to  the  material 
wealth  of  the  state,  in  disclosing  the 
rich  coal  and  iron  deposit  of  southeast- 
ern Ohio,  thus  laying  the  foundation  for 
the  vast  manufacturing  industries  which 
have  made  that  portion  of  the  state 
populous  and  prosperous.  The  other 
gentlemen  associated  with  him  were 
Professor  William  Mather  as  principal ; 
Dr.  Kirtland  was  entrusted  with  natural 
history.  Others  were  Dr.  S.  P.  Hildreth, 
Dr.  Caleb  Briggs,  Jr.,  Professor  John 
Locke  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Foster.  It  was  an 
able  corps,  and  the  final  results  would 


have  been  very  valuable  and  accurate. 
In  1884,  Colonel  Whittlesey  was  sole 
survivor  and  said  in  this  Magazine  : 
“ Fifty  years  since,  geology  had  barely 
obtained  a standing  among  the  sciences 
even  in  Europe.  In  Ohio  it  was  scarcely 
recognized.  The  state  at  that  time  was 
more  of  a wilderness  than  a cultivated 
country,  and  the  survey  was  in  progress 
little  more  than  two  years.  It  was  unex- 
pectedly brought  to  a close  without  a 
final  report.  No  provision  was  made 
for  the  preservation  of  papers,  field 
notes  and  maps.”  Professor  Newbury, 
in  a brief  resume  of  the  work  of  the  first 
survey  (report  of  1869),  says  the  benefits 
derived  “conclusively  demonstrate  that 
the  geological  survey  was  a producer 
and  not  a consumer,  that  it  added  far 
more  than  it  took  from  the  public  treas- 
ury and  deserved  special  encouragement 
and  support  as  a wealth  producing 
agency  in  our  darkest  financial  hour.” 
The  publication  of  the  first  board, 
“ did  much,”  says  Professor  Newberry 
“ to  arrest  useless  expenditure  of  money 
in  the  search  for  coal  outside  of  the  coal 
fields  and  in  other  mining  enterprises 
equally  fallacious,  by  which,  through 
ignorance  of  the  teachings  of  geology, 
parties  were  constantly  led  to  squander 
their  means.”  “ It  is  scarcely  less  im- 
portant to  let  our  people  know  what  we 
have  not,  than  what  we  have,  among 
our  mineral  resources.” 

The  topographical  and  mathematical 
parts  of  the  survey  were  committed  to 
Colonel  Whittlesey.  He  made  partial 
reports,  to  be  found  in  the  ‘ State  Docu- 
ments ’ of  1838  and  1839,  but  his  knowl- 
edge acquired  in  the  survey  was  of 
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vastly  greater  service  in  many  subse- 
quent writings,  and,  as  a foundation  for 
learning,  made  useful  in  many  business 
enterprises  of  Ohio.  He  had,  during 
this  survey,  examined  and  surveyed 
many  ancient  works  in  the  state,  and, 
at  its  close,  Mr.  Joseph  Sullivant,  a 
wealthy  gentleman  interested  in  archae- 
ology, residing  in  Columbus,  proposed 
that,  he  bearing  the  actual  expense, 
Whittlesey  should  continue  the  survey 
of  the  works  of  the  Mound  Builders, 
with  a view  to  joint  publication.  Dur- 
ing the  years  1839  and  1840,  and  under 
the  arrangement,  he  made  examination 
of  nearly  all  the  remaining  works  then 
discovered,  but  nothing  was  done  toward 
their  publication.  Many  of  his  plans 
and  notes  were  used  by  Messrs.  Squier 
& Davis,  in  1845  and  1846,  in  their 
great  work,  which  was  the  first  volume 
of  the  Smithsonian  Contributions,’  and 
in  that  work  these  gentlemen  said  : 

Among  the  most  zealous  investigators  in  the  field 
of  American  antiquarian  research  is  Charles  Whit- 
tlesey, esq.,  of  Cleveland,  formerly  topographical 
engineer  of  Ohio.  His  surveys  and  observations, 
carried  on  for  many  years  and  over  a wide  field, 
have  been  both  numerous  and  accurate,  and  are 
among  the  most  valuable  in  all  respects  of  any  hith- 
erto made.  Although  Mr.  Whittlesey,  in  conjunction 
with  Joseph  Sullivant,  esq.,  of  Columbus,  originally 
contemplated  a joint  work,  in  which  the  results  of 
his  investigations  should  be  embodied,  he  has,  nev- 
ertheless, with  a liberality  which  will  be  not  less 
appreciated  by  the  public  than  by  the  authors,  con- 
tributed to  this  memoir  about  twenty  plans  of  ancient 
works,  which,  with  the  accompanying  explanations 
and  general  observations,  will  be  found  embodied  in 
the  following  pages. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  the  public  may  be  put  in  posses- 
sion of  the  entire  results  of  Mr.  Whittlesey’s  labor, 
which  could  not  fail  of  adding  greatly  to  our  stock 
of  knowledge  on  this  interesting  subject. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Whittlesey 


was  now  fairly  started,  interested  and 
intelligent,  in  the  several  fields  which 
he  was  to  make  his  own.  And  his  very 
numerous  writings  may  be  fairly  divided 
into  geology,  archaeology,  history, 
religion,  with  an  occasional  study  of 
topographical  geology.  A part  of  Col- 
onel Whittlesey’s  surveys  were  published 
in  1850,  as  one  of  the  Smithsonian 
contributions;  portions  of  the  plans 
and  minutes  were  unfortunately  lost. 
Fortunately  the  finest  and  largest  works 
surveyed  by  him  were  published. 
Among  those  in  the  work  of  Squier  & 
Davis,  were  the  wonderful  extensive 
works  at  Newark,  and  those  at  Marietta. 
No  one  again  could  see  those  works 
extending  over  areas  of  twelve  and 
fifteen  miles,  as  he  did.  Farmers  can- 
not raise  crops  without  plows,  and  the 
geography  of  the  works  at  Newark 
must  still  be  learned  from  the  work  of 
Colonel  Whittlesey. 

He  made  an  agricultural  survey  of 
Hamilton  county  in  1844.  That  year 
the  copper  mines  of  Michigan  began  to 
excite  enthusiasm.  The  next  year  a 
company  was  organized  in  Detroit,  of 
which  Colonel  Whittlesey  was  the 
geologist.  In  August  they  launched 
their  boat  above  the  rapids  of  the  Sault 
St.  Marie  and  coasted  along  the  shore  to 
where  is  now  Marquette.  Iron  ore  was 
beneath  notice,  and  in  truth  was  no 
then  transportable,  and  they  pulled 
away  for  Copper  Harbor,  and  then  to 
the  region  between  Portage  lake  and 
Ontonagon,  where  the  Algonquin  and 
Douglas  Houghton  mines  were  opened. 
The  party  narrowly  escaped  drowning 
the  night  they  landed.  Dr.  Houghton 
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wac  drowned  the  same  night  not  far 
from  them.  A very  interesting  and  life- 
like account  of  their  adventures  was 
published  by  Colonel  Whittlesey  in 
the  National  Magazine  of  New  York 
City,  entitled  “Two  Months  in  the  Cop- 
per Regions.”  From  1847  to  1851  inclu- 
sive, he  was  employed  by  the  United 
States  in  the  survey  of  the  country 
around  Lake  Superior  and  the  upper 
Mississippi,  in  reference  to  mines  and 
minerals.  After  that  he  spent  much 
time  in  exploring  and  surveying  the 
mineral  district  of  the  Lake  Superior 
basin.  The  wild  life  of  the  woods  with 
a guide  and  voyageurs  threading  the 
streams  had  great  attractions  for  him 
and  he  spent  in  all  fifteen  seasons  upon 
Lake  Superior  and  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi, becoming  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  topography  and  geological  char- 
acter of  that  part  of  the  country. 

His  detailed  examination  extended 
along  the  copper  range  from  the  extreme 
east  of  Point  Keweenaw  to  Ontonagon, 
through  the  Porcupine  mountain  to  the 
Montreal  river,  and  thence  to  Long 
lake  in  Wisconsin,  a distance  of  two 
hundred  miles.  In  1849,  1850  and  1858 
he  explored  the  valley  of  the  Menom- 
inee river  from  its  mouth  to  the  Brule. 
He  was  the  first  geologist  to  explore 
the  South  range.  The  4 Wisconsin  Geo- 
logical Survey’  (Vol.  3 pp.  490  and  679) 
says  this  range  was  first  observed  by 
him,  and  that  he  many  years  ago  drew 
attention  to  its  promise  of  merchantable 
ores  which  are  now  extensively  de- 
veloped from  theWauceda  to  the  Com- 
onwealth mines,  and  for  several  miles 
beyond.  He  examined  the  north  shore 


from  Fond  du  Lac  east,  one  hundred 
miles,  the  copper  range  of  Minnesota 
and  on  the  St.  Louis  river  to  the  bounds 
of  our  country.  His  report  was  pub- 
lished by  the  state  in  1865,  and  was 
stated  by  Professor  Winchill  to  be  the 
most  valuable  made. 

All  his  geological  work  was  thorough, 
and  the  development  of  the  mineral 
resources  which  he  examined,  and  upon 
which  he  reported,  gave  the  best  proofs 
of  his  scientific  ability  and  judgment. 

With  the  important  results  from  his 
labors  in  Ohio  in  mind,  the  state  of 
Wisconsin  secured  his  services  upon  the 
geological  survey  of  that  state,  carried 
on  in  1858,  1859  and  i860,  and  termin- 
ated only  by  the  war.  The  Wisconsin 
survey  was  resumed  by  other  parties, 
and  the  third  volume  of  the  ‘ Report  for 
Northern  Wisconsin,’  page  58,  says  : 

The  only  geological  examinations  of  this  region, 
however,  previous  to  those  on  which  the  report  is 
based,  and  deserving  the  name,  were  those  of  Colonel 
Charles  Whittlesey  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  This  gentle- 
man was  connected  with  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen’s  United 
States  geological  survey  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and 
Minnesota,  and  in  this  connection  examined  the  Bad 
River  country,  in  1848.  The  results  are  given  in 
Dr.  Owen’s  final  report,  published  in  Washington, 
in  1852.  In  i860  (August  to  October)  Colonel 
Whittlesey  engaged  in  another  geological  explora- 
tion in  Ashland,  Bayfield  and  Douglass  counties,  as 
part  of  the  geological  survey  of  Wisconsin,  then  or- 
ganized under  James  Hall.  His  report,  presented 
to  Professor  Hall  in  the  ensuing  year,  was  never 
published,  on  account  of  the  stoppage  of  the  sur- 
vey. A suite  of  specimens,  collected  by  Colonel 
Whittlesey  during  these  explorations,  is  at  present 
preserved  in  the  cabinet  of  the  state  university  at 
Madison,  and  it  bears  testimony  to  the  laborious 
manner  in  which  that  gentleman  prosecuted  the 
work.  Although  the  report  was  never  published, 
he  has  issued  a number  of  pamphlet  publications, 
giving  the  main  results  obtained  by  him.  A list  of 
them,  with  full  extracts  from  some  of  them,  will  be 
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found  in  an  appendix  to  the  report.  In  the  same 
appendix  I have  reproduced  a geological  map  of  this 
region,  prepared  by  Colonel  Whittlesey  in  i860. 

Such  was  Colonel  Whittlesey’s  em- 
ployment when  the  first  signs  of  the 
civil  war  appeared.  He  abandoned 
it  at  once.  He  became  a member  of 
one  of  the  military  companies  that  ten- 
dered its  services  to  President-elect 
Lincoln,  when  he  was  first  threatened,  in 
February,  1861.  He  became  quickly 
convinced  that  war  was  inevitable,  and 
urged  the  state  authorities  that  Ohio  be 
put  at  once  in  preparation  for  it;  and  it 
was  partly  through  his  influence  that 
Ohio  was  so  very  ready  for  the  fray,  in 
which,  at  first,  the  general  government 
relied  on  the  states.  Two  days  after 
the  proclamation  of  April  15,  1861,  he 
joined  the  governor’s  staff  as  assistant 
quartermaster-general.  He  served  in 
the  field  in  West  Virginia  with  the  three 
months’  men,  as  state  military  engineer; 
with  the  Ohio  troops,  under  General 
McClellan,  Cox  and  Hill.  At  Seary 
Run,  on  the  Kanawha,  July  17,  1861,  he 
distinguished  himself  by  intrepidity  and 
coolness  during  a severe  engagement, 
in  which  his  horse  was  shot  under  him. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  three  months’ 
service,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of 
the  Twentieth  regiment,  Ohio  volun- 
teers, and  detailed  by  General  Mitchell 
as  chief  engineer  of  the  department  of 
Ohio,  where  he  planned  and  constructed 
the  defenses  of  Cincinnati. 

In  December,  1861,  he  was  ordered 
to  Kentucky  with  four  companies  of 
infantry,  to  suppress  the  rebel  element 
in  several  counties,  with  headquarters 
at  Warsaw.  In  the  Magazine  of 


Western  History  for  April,  1885,  he 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  his  ex- 
periences there.  On  the  day  before 
Christmas,  1861,  loyal  citizens  from 
Kentucky  represented  that  several  coun- 
ties in  that  state  were  in  a condition  of 
anarchy.  Kentucky  had  not  then  se- 
ceded, and  Colonel  Whittlesey  was  sent 
to  protect  Union  citizens,  prevent  rebel 
enlistments,  secure  all  their  arms,  and 
preserve  order.  The  transports  reached 
Warsaw  at  nine  p.  m.,  and  within  two 
hours  a number  of  the  most  active  men 
sustaining  the  rebellion  were  arrested 
and  on  their  way  to  Camp  Chase.  The 
practice  of  releasing  on  taking  the  oath 
of  allegiance  had  become  a standing 
joke.  Colonel  Whittlesey  substituted 
agreements-  by  which  they  severally 
agreed,  that,  in  case  they  threatened  or 
injured  the  persons  or  property  of 
Union  men,  or  committed  any  act  in 
aid  of  the  present  rebellion  and  the 
southern  confederacy,  they  were  to  be 
held  summarily  responsible  in  person 
and  property.  Sometimes  security  was 
required.  These  agreements  were  gen- 
erally kept.  His  administration  there 
was  very  successful,  and  a Kentucky 
Union  legislator  said  “his  course  had 
effected  much  good  for  the  Union 
cause,”  and  that  “his  promptness  and 
decision  met  with  universal  praise.” 
Colonel  Whittlesey  was  in  command 
of  his  regiment  at  the  taking  of  Fort 
Donelson,  and  was  sent  north  with  the 
prisoners,  of  whom  over  ten  thousand 
five  hundred  were  committed  to  him. 
The  movement  on  Donelson  was  made 
in  February,  1862.  In  1876  was  pub- 
lished a letter  from  Colonel  Whittlesey 
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to  General  Halleck,  dated  November 
20,  1861,  as  follows  : 

Sir:  Will  you  allow  me  to  suggest  the  consideration 
of  a great  movement  by  land  and  water,  up  the 
Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers. 

First,  Would  it  not  allow  of  water  transportation 
half  way  to  Nashville? 

Second,  Would  it  not  necessitate  the  evacuation 
of  Columbus,  by  threatening  their  railway  communi- 
cations ? 

Third,  Would  it  not  necessitate  the  retreat  of 
General  Buckner,  by  threatening  his  railway  lines  ? 

Fourth,  Is  it  not  the  most  feasible  route  into  Ten- 
nessee ? 

This  plan  was  adopted,  and  Colonel 
Whittlesey’s  regiment  took  part  in  its 
execution. 

In  April,  1862,  on  the  second  day  of 
the  battle  of  Shiloh,  Colonel  Whittlesey 
commanded  the  Third  brigade  of  Gen- 
eral Wallace’s  division — the  Twentieth, 
Fifty-sixth,  Seventy-sixth  and  Seventy- 
eighth  Ohio  regiments.  “ It  was  against 
the  line  of  that  brigade  that  General 
Beauregard  attempted  to  throw  the 
whole  weight  of  his  force  for  a last  des- 
perate charge  ; but  he  was  driven  back 
by  the  terrible  fire,  that  his  men  were 
unable  to  face.”  As  to  his  conduct, 
Senator  Sherman  said  in  the  United 
States  senate.*  “ The  official  report  of 
General  Wallace  leaves  little  to  be  said. 
The  division  commander  says,  “ The 
firing  was  grand  and  terrible.  Before 
us  was  the  Crescent  regiment  of  New 
Orleans  ; shelling  us  on  our  right  was 
the  Washington  artillery  of  Manassas 
renown,  whose  last  charge  was  made  in 
front  of  Colonel  Whittlesey’s  command.” 

General  Force,  then  lieutenant- 
colonel  under  Colonel  Whittlesey,  fully 
describes  the  battle, f and  quotes  Gen- 

*  Speech  of  May  9,  1862. 

+ Cincinnati  Commercial,  April  9,  1862. 


eral  Wallace.  “ The  nation  is  indebted 
to  our  brigade  for  the  important  services 
rendered,  with  the  small  loss  it  sus- 
tained and  the  manner  in  which  Colonel 
Whittlesey  handled  it.” 

Colonel  Whittlesey  was  fortunate  in 
escaping  with  his  life,  for  General  Force 
says,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  rebels 
had  been  deliberately  firing  at  him, 
sometimes  waiting  to  get  a line  shot. 

Colonel  Whittlesey  had  for  some  time 
been  in  bad  health,  and  contemplating 
resignation,  but  deferring  it  for  a decis- 
ive battle.  Regarding  this  battle  as 
virtually  closing  the  campaign  in  the 
southwest,  and  believing  the  Rebellion 
to  be  near  its  end,  he  now  sent  it  in. 

General  Grant  endorsed  his  appli- 
cation, “ We  cannot  afford  to  lose  so 
good  an  officer.” 

“ Few  officers,”  it  is  said,  “ retired 
from  the  army  with  a cleaner  or  more 
satisfactory  record,  or  with  greater 
regret  on  the  part  of  their  associates.” 
The  Twentieth  was  an  early  volunteer 
regiment.  The  men  were  citizens  of  in- 
telligence and  character.  They  reached 
high  discipline  without  severity,  and 
without  that  ill-feeling  that  often  existed 
between  men  and  their  officers.  There 
was  no  emergency  in  which  they  could 
not  be  relied  upon.  “ Between  them 
and  their  commander  existed  a strong 
mutual  regard,  which,  on  their  part,  was 
happily  expressed  by  a letter  signed  by 
all  the  non-commissioned  officers.” 

Camp  Shiloh,  near  Pittsburgh  Landing,  ) 
Tennessee,  April  21,  1862.  j 

Col.  Chas.  Whittlesey  : 

Sir — We  deeply  regret  that  you  have  resigned  the 
command  of  the  Twentieth  Ohio.  The  considerate 
care  evinced  for  the  soldiers  in  camp,  and,  above 
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all,  the  courage,  coolness  and  prudence  displayed 
on  the  battle-field,  have  inspired  officers  and  men 
with  the  highest  esteem  for,  and  most  unbounded 
confidence  in  our  commander. 

From  what  we  have  seen  at  Fort  Donelson,  and 
at  the  bloody  field  near  Pittsburgh,  on  Monday,  the 
seventh,  all  felt  ready  to  follow  you  unfalteringly 
into  any  contest  and  into  any  post  of  danger. 

While  giving  expression  to  our  unfeigned  sorrow 
at  your  departure  from  us,  and  assurance  of  our 
high  regard  and  esteem  for  you,  and  unwavering 
confidence  as  our  leader,  we  would  follow  you  with 
the  earnest  hope  that  your  future  days  may  be 
spent  in  uninterrupted  peace  and  quiet,  enjoying 
the  happy  reflections  and  richly  earned  rewards  of 
well-spent  service  in  the  cause  of  our  blessed  coun- 
try in  its  dark  hour  of  need. 

Said  Mr.  W.  H.  Searles,  who  served 
under  him,  at  the  memorial  meeting  of 
the  Engineers  Club  of  Cleveland  : “ In 
the  war  he  was  genial  and  charitable, 
but  had  that  conscientious  devotion  to 
duty  characteristic  of  a West  Point  sol- 
dier.” 

Since  Colonel  Whittlesey’s  decease 
the  following  letter  was  received  : 

Cincinnati,  November  io,  1886. 

Dear  Mrs.  Whittlesey  : — Your  noble  husband 
has  got  release  from  the  pains  and  ills  that  made 
life  a burden.  His  active  life  was  a lesson  to  us 
how  to  live.  His  latter  years  showed  us  how  to 
endure.  To  all  of  us  in  the  Twentieth  Ohio  regi- 
ment he  seemed  a father.  I do  not  know  any  other 
colonel  that  was  so  revered  by  his  regiment.  Since 
the  war  he  has  constantly  surprised  me  with  his  in- 
cessant literary  and  scientific  activity.  Always  his 
character  was  an  example  and  an  incitement.  Very 
truly  yours, 

M.  F.  Force. 

Colonel  Whittlesey  now  turned  his  at- 
tention at  once  again  to  explorations  in 
the  Lake  Superior  and  upper  Missis- 
sippi basins,  and  “ new  additions  to 
the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  were 
the  result  of  his  surveys  and  researches.” 
His  geological  papers  commencing  again 
in  1863,  show  his  industry  and  ability. 


It  happened  during  his  life  many  times, 
and  will  happen  again  and  again,  that 
his  labors  as  an  original  investigator 
have  borne  and  will  bear  fruit  long 
afterwards,  and,  as  the  world  looks  at 
fruition,  of  much  greater  value  to  others 
than  to  himself. 

He  prognosticated  as  early  as  1848, 
while  on  Dr.  Owen’s  survey,  that  the 
vast  prairies  of  the  northwest  would  in 
time  be  the  great  wheat  region.  These 
views  were  set  forth  in  a letter  requested 
by  Captain  Mullen  of  the, Topographical 
Engineers,  who  had  made  a survey  for 
the  Northern  Pacific  railroad,  and  was 
read  by  him  in  a lecture  before  the 
New  York  Geographical  society  in  the 
winter  of  1863-4. 

He  examined  the  prairies  between  the 
head  of  the  St.  Louis  river  and  Rainy 
Lake,  between  the  Grand  fork  of  Rainy 
Lake  river  and  the  Mississippi,  and  be- 
tween the  waters  of  Cass  Lake  and 
those  of  Red  Lake.  All  were  found  so 
level  that  canals  might  be  made  across 
the  summits  more  easily  than  several 
summits  already  cut  in  this  country. 

In  1879  the  project  attracted  atten- 
tion, and  Mr.  Seymour,  the  chief  en- 
gineer and  surveyor  of  New  York,  be- 
came zealous  for  it,  and  in  his  letters  of 
1880,  to  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of 
Duluth  and  Buffalo,  acknowledged  the 
value  of  the  information  supplied  by 
Colonel  Whittlesey. 

Says  the  Detroit  Illustrated  News  : 

A large  part  of  the  distance  from  the  navigable 
waters  of  Lake  Superior  to  those  of  Red  river, 
about  three  hundred  and  eight  miles,  is  river  chan- 
nel easily  utilized  by  levels  and  drains  or  navigable 
lakes.  The  lift  is  about  one  thousand  feet  to  the  Cass 
Lake  summit.  At  Red  river  this  canal  willconnect 
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with  the  Manitoba  system  of  navigation  through 
Lake  Winnipeg  and  the  valleys  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan. Its  probable  cost  is  given  at  less  than  four 
millions  of  dollars,  which  is  below  the  cost  of  a railway 
making  the  same  connections.  And  it  is  estimated 
that  a bushel  of  wheat  may  be  carried  from  Red 
river  to  New  York  by  water  for  seventeen  cents, 
or  about  one-third  of  the  cost  of  transportation  by 
rail. 

We  approach  that  part  of  the  life 
of  Colonel  Whittlesey  which  was  so 
valuable  to  our  society.  The  society 
was  proposed  in  1866.*  Colonel  Whit- 
tlesey’s own  account  of  its  foundation 
is  : “ The  society  originally  comprised 
about  twenty  persons,  organized  in  May, 
1867,  upon  the  suggestion  of  C.  C. 
Baldwin,  its  present  secretary.  The 

real  work  fell  upon  Colonel  Whittlesey, 
Mr.  Goodman  and  Mr.  Baldwin,  Mr. 
Goodman  devoting  nearly  all  of  his 
time  until  1872  (the  date  of  his  death).” 
The  statement  is  a very  modest  one  on 
the  part  of  Colonel  Whittlesey.  All 
looked  to  him  to  lead  the  movement, 
and  none  other  could  have  approached 
his  efficiency  or  ability  as  president  of 
the  society. 

The  society  seemed  as  much  to  him 
as  a child  is  to  a parent,  and  his  affec- 


*The society  was  organized  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Cleveland  Library  Association  (now  Case 
Library ) . The  plan  occurred  to  the  writer  while  vice- 
president  of  that  association.  At  the  annual  meet- 
ing in  1867,  the  necessary  changes  were  made  in  the 
constitution,  and  Colonel  Whittlesey  was  elected  to 
the  Case  Library  board  for  the  purpose  of  heading 
the  historical  committee  and  movement.  The  result 
appears  in  a scarce  pamphlet  issued  in  1867  by  the 
library  associatoin,  containing,  among  other  things, 
an  account  of  the  formation  of  the  society  and  an 
address  by  Colonel  Whittlesey,  which  is  an  interest- 
ing sketch  of  the  successive  literary  and  library 
societies  of  Cleveland,  of  which  the  first  was  in  1811. 


tion  for  it  has  been  as  great.  By  his 
learning,  constant  devotion  without 
compensation  from  that  time  to  his 
death,  his  value  as  inspiring  confidence 
in  the  public,  his  wide  acquaintance 
through  the  state,  he  has  accomplished 
a wonderful  result,  and  this  society  and 
its  collections  may  well  be  regarded  as 
his  monument. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Holloway,  in  his  memorial 
notice  before  the  Civil  Engineer’s  club, 
of  which  Colonel  Whittlesey  was  an 
honorary  member,  feelingly  and  justly 
said  : 

Colonel  Whittlesey  will  be  best  and  longest  remem- 
bered in  Cleveland  and  on  the  Reserve,  for  his  untir- 
ing interest  and  labors  in  seeking  to  rescue  from 
oblivion  the  pioneer  history  of  this  portion  of  the 
state,  and  which  culminated  in  the  establishment  of 
the  present  Western  Reserve  Historical  society, 
of  which  for  many  years  he  was  the  presiding  officer. 
It  will  be  remembered  by  many  here,  how  for  years 
there  was  little  else  of  the  Western  Reserve  Histor- 
rical  society,  except  its  active,  hard  working  presi- 
dent. But  as  time  moved  on,  and  one  by  one  the 
pioneers  were  passing  away,  there  began  to  be  felt 
an  increasing  interest  in  preserving  not  only  the  relics 
of  a by-gone  generation,  but  also  the  records  of  their 
trials  and  struggles,  until  now  we  can  point  with  a 
feeling  of  pride  to  the  collections  of  a society  which 
owes  its  existence  and  success  to  a master  spirit  so 
recently  called  away. 

The  colonel  was  remarkably  success- 
ful in  collecting  the  library,  in  which  he 
interested  with  excellent  pecuniary 
purpose  the  late  Mr.  Case.  He  com- 
menced the  collection  of  a permanent 
fund  which  is  now  over  ten  thousand 
dollars.  It  had  reached  that  amount 
when  its  increase  was  at  once  stopped 
by  the  panic  of  1873,  and  while  it  was 
growing  most  rapidly.  The  permanent 
rooms,  the  large  and  very  valuable 
museum,  are  all  due  in  greatest  measure 
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to  the  colonel’s  intelligent  influence  and 
devotion. 

I well  remember  the  interest  with 
which  he  received  the  plan  ; the  instant 
devotion  to  it,  the  zeal  with  which  at 
once  and  before  the  society  was  started, 
he  began  the  preparation  of  his  valuable 
book,  ‘ The  Early  History  of  Cleveland,’ 
published  during  the  year. 

Colonel  Whittlesey  was  author  of — 
I had  almost  said  most,  and  I may  with 
no  dissent  say— the  most  valuable  pub- 
lications of  the  society.  His  own  very 
wide  reputation  as  an  archaeologist  and 
historian  also  redounded  to  its  credit. 
But  his  most  valuable  work  was  not 
the  most  showy,  and  consisted  in  the 
constant  and  indefatigable  zeal  he  had 
from  1867  to  1886,  in  its  prosperity. 
These  were  twenty  years  when  the  wel- 
fare of  the  society  was  at  all  times  his 
business  and  never  off  his  mind.  During 
the  last  few  years  Colonel  Whittlesey 
has  been  confined  to  his  home  by  rheu- 
matism and  other  disorders,  the  seeds 
of  which  were  contracted  years  before 
in  his  exposed  life  on  Lake  Superior,  and 
he  has  not  been  at  the  rooms  for  years. 
He  proposed  some  years  since  to  resign, 
but  the  whole  society  would  have  felt 
that  the  fitness  of  things  was  over  had 
the  resignation  been  accepted.  Many 
citizens  of  Cleveland  recall  that  if  Col- 
onel Whittlesey  could  no  longer  travel 
about  the  city  he  could  write.  And  it 
was  fortunate  that  he  could.  He  took 
great  pleasure  in  reading  and  writing, 
and  spent  much  of  his  time  in  his  work, 
which  continued  when  he  was  in  a con- 
dition in  which  most  men  would  have 
surrendered  to  suffering. 


Colonel  Whittlesey  did  not  yet  regard 
his  labors  as  finished.  During  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life  religon,  and  the  attitude 
and  relation  of  science  to  it,  engaged 
much  of  his  thought,  and  he  not  unfre- 
quently  contributed  an  editorial  or  other 
article  to  some  newspaper  on  the  sub- 
ject. Lately  these  had  taken  more  sys- 
tematic shape,  and  as  late  as  the  latter 
part  of  September,  and  within  thirty 
days  of  his  death,  he  closed  a series  of 
articles  which  were  published  in  the 
Evangelical  Messenger  on  “ Theism  and 
Atheism  in  Science.”  These  able  arti- 
cles were  more  systematic  and  complete 
than  his  previous  writings  on  the  subject, 
and  we  learn  from  the  Messenger  that 
they  will  be  published  in  book  form. 
The  paper  says  : 

Colonel  Charles  Whittlesey  of  this  city,  known  to 
our  readers  as  the  author  of  an  able  series  of  articles 
on  “ Theism  and  Atheismin  Science”  just  concluded, 
has  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus.  One  who  knew  the  vener- 
able man  and  loved  him  for  his  genuine  worth  said  to 
us  that  “ his  last  work  on  earth  was  the  preparation 
of  these  articles  . . . which  to  him  was  a labor 

of  love  and  done  for  Christ’s  sake.” 

Colonel  Whittlesey  said  when  the  last 
was  done  that  his  work  was  finished. 
He  was  then  in  such  a condition  that 
he  wrote  only  while  in  bed  and  on  his 
back.  On  Sunday  morning,  October 
17,  1886,  he  was  seized  with  a chill.  He 
seemed  to  recover  somewhat  and  ap- 
peared no  weaker  than  he  had  often 
been  within  the  last  few  years,  but  in  the 
morning  of  the  next  day  he  died  at  the 
early  hour  of  five.  The  writer  saw  him 
last  on  Sunday  afternoon, when  he  spoke 
as  fondly,  as  anxiously  and  as  thought- 
fully of  the  society  as  ever,  though  his 
mind  quickly  wandered 
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Colonel  Whittlesey  was  married  Oct- 
ober 4,  1858,  to  Mrs.  Mary  E.  (Lyon) 
Morgan*  of  Oswego,  New  York,  who 
survives  him  ; they  had  no  children. 

Colonel  Whittlesey's  published  liter- 
ary works  were  very  numerous,  com- 
mencing in  1833,  and  ending  with  his 
death,  fifty-three  years  afterward. 
There  were  four  quartos  among  the 
“ Smithsonian  Contributions.”  Several 
appear  in  the  various  state  and  United 
States  geological  reports.  A collected 
volume  of  ‘ Fugitive  Esseys  ’ was  pub- 
lished in  1855,  a ‘ History  of  Cleve- 
land ’ in  1867.  Quite  a number  appear 
among  the  publications  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  Colonel  Whittlesey  was  so  en- 
gaged in  what  was  new,  that  it  was  only 
a few  years  ago  and  at  my  suggestion 
that  he  undertook  a list.  The  list  here- 
with is  larger  than  his,  and  the  number 
of  books  and  pamphlets  is  one  hundred 
and  nintey-one.  Many  of  these  are 
double  column  and  small  print,  but  con- 
taining much  and  new  information.  He 
cared  little  for  large  print  or  good 
paper.  He  furnished  a great  many 
articles  to  the  newspapers,  often  as 
editorials,  many  of  which  maybe  found 
in  the  rooms  of  our  society.  Colonel 

*Mary  E.  Lyon  was  a daughter  of  James  Lyon  of 
Oswego,  and  sister  of  John  E.  Lyon,  now  of 
Oswego  but  years  ago  a prominent  citizen  of  Cleve- 
land. She  m.  first  Colonel  Theophilus  Morgan,6 
Theophilus,6  Theophilus,4  Theophilus,3  John,2 
James  Morgan.1  Colonel  Morgan  was  an  honored 
citizen  of  Oswego.  Colonel  Morgan  and  his  wife 
Mary,  had  a son  James  Sherman,  a very  promising 
young  man,  killed  in  1864  in  a desperate  cavalry 
charge  in  which  he  was  lieutenant,  in  Sherman’s 
march  to  the  sea.  Mrs.  Whittlesey  survives  in  Cleve- 
land. 


Whittlesey  was  fortunate  in  simple 
tastes  and  happy  life,  but  without  fault 
on  his  part  often  unfortunate.  We  have 
seen  how  his  work  in  the  Ohio  survey 
of  1837-8  was  cut  short ; how,  what 
would  have  been  the  great  and  leading 
work  on  the  archaelogy  of  Ohio  was 
lost,  how  other  surveys  and  enterprises 
in  which  he  was  engaged  were  stopped 
by  the  war,  or  otherwise  by  no  fault  of 
his.  Prior  to  1869  he  was  pressing 
zealously,  in  this  state,  the  project  of  a 
geological  survey,  and  when  the  bill  was 
finally  passed,  he  fondly  hoped  to  be 
chief  of  the  survey  in  his  own  state. 
Another  was  appointed  to  the  first 
place,  and  he  was  unwilling  to  accept 
the  post  of  assistant  geologist. 

Much  of  his  work  does  not  therefore 
appear  in  that  complete  and  systematic 
shape  which  would  make  it  best  known 
to  the  general  public.  But  by  scholars 
in  his  lines  of  study  in  Europe  and 
America,  he  was  well  known  and  very 
highly  respected.  “ His  contributions 
to  literature,”  said  the  New  York 
Herald, f “ have  attracted  wide  atten- 
tion among  the  scientific  men'  of 
Europe  and  America. 

As  an  American  archaeologist,  Colo- 
nel Whittlesey  was  very  learned  and 
thorough.  He  had  in  Ohio  the  advan- 
tage of  surveying  its  wonderful  works 
at  an  early  date.  He  had,  too,  that  cool 
poise  and  self-possession  that  prevented 
his  enthusiasm  from  coloring  his  judg- 
ment. He  completely  avoided  errors 
into  which  a large  share  of  archaeolo- 
gists fall.  The  scanty  information  as  to 
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the  past  and  its  romantic  interest,  lead 
to  easy  but  dangerous  theories,  and 
even  suffers  the  practice  of  many  impo- 
sitions. He  was  of  late  years  of  great 
service  in  exposing  frauds,  and  thereby 
helped  the  science  to  a healthy  tone. 
It  may  be  well  enough  to  say  that  in  one 
of  his  tracts  he  exposed,  on  what  was 
apparently  the  best  evidence,  the  sup- 
posed falsity  of  the  Cincinnati  tablet  so 
called.  Its  authenticity  was  defended 
by  Mr.  Robert  Clarke  of  Cincinnati,  suc- 
cessfully and  convincingly,  to  Colonel 
Whittlesey  himself.  I was  with  the  col- 
onel when  he  first  heard  of  the  success- 
ful defense  and  with  a mutual  friend  who 
thought  he  might  be  chagrined, but  he  was 
so  much  more  interested  in  the  truth  for 
its  own  sake,  than  in  his  relations  to  it, 
that  he  appeared  much  pleased  with  the 
result. 

Among  American  writers,  Mr.  Short 
speaks  of  his  investigations  as  of  “greater 
value,  due  to  the  eminence  of  the  anti- 
quarian who  writes  them.”  Hon.  John 
D.  Baldwin  says,  “in  this  Ancient  Amer- 
ica speaks  of  Colonel  Whittlesey  as  one 
of  the  best  authorities.”  The  learned 
Frenchman,  Marquis  de  Nadaillac  and 
writers  generally  upon  such  subjects 
quote  his  information  and  conclusions 
with  that  high  and  safe  confidence  in 
his  learning  and  sound  views  which  is 
the  best  tribute  to  Colonel  Whittlesey, 
and  at  the  same  time  a great  help  to  the 
authors.  And  no  one  could  write  with 
any  fulness  on  the  archaeology  of  Amer- 
ica without  using  liberally  the  work  of 
Colonel  Whittlesey,  as  will  appear  in 
any  book  on  the  subject.  He  was  an 
extensive,  original  investigator,  always 


observing,  thoughtful  and  safe,  and  in 
some  branches,  as  in  “ Ancient  Mining 
at  Lake  Superior,”  his  work  has  been 
the  substantial  basis  of  present  learning. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  most  eminent 
gentlemen  have  best  appreciated  his  safe 
and  varied  learning.  Colonel  Whittle- 
sey was  early  in  the  geological  field. 
Fifty  years  ago  little  was. known  of  pal- 
eontology, and  Colonel  Whittlesey  cared 
little  for  it,  perhaps  too  little ; but  in 
economic  geology,  in  his  knowledge  of 
Ohio,  its  surface,  its  strata,  its  iron,  its 
coal  and  its  limestone  in  his  knowledge 
of  the  copper  and  iron  of  the  northwest, 
he  excelled  indeed.  From  that  date  to 
his  death  he  studied  intelligently  these 
sections.  As  Professor  Lapham  said  he 
was  studying  Wisconsin,  so  did  Colonel 
Whittlesey  give  himself  to  Ohio,  its  mines 
and  its  miners,  its  manufactures,  dealings 
in  coal  and  iron,  its  history,  archaeology, 
its  religion  and  its  morals.  Nearly  all 
his  articles  contributed  to  magazines 
were  to  western  magazines,  and  anyone 
who  undertook  a literary  enterprise  in 
the  state  of  Ohio  that  promised  value 
was  sure  to  have  his  aid.* 

In  geology  his  services  were  great. 
The  New  York  Herald , already  cited, 
speaks  of  his  help  toward  opening  coal 
mines  in  Ohio  and  adds,“  he  was  largely 
instrumental  in  discovering  and  causing 
the  development  of  the  great  iron  and 
copper  regions  of  Lake  Superior.” 
Twenty-six  years  ago  he  discovered  a 
now  famous  range  of  iron  ore. 

*The  Hesperian,  American  Pioneer,  the  Western 
Literary  Journal  and  Review  of  Cincinnati,  the  Dem- 
ocratic Review  and  Ohio  Cultivator  of  Columbus,  and 
later  the  Magazine  of  Western  History  at  Cleveland, 
all  received  his  hearty  support. 
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“ On  the  Mound  Builders  and  on  the 
geological  character  and  phenomena  of 
the  region  of  the  lakes  and  the  northwest 
he  was  quoted  extensively  as  an  author- 
ity in  most  of  the  standard  geological 
and  anthropological  works  of  America 
and  Europe,”  truthfully  says  the  ‘ Bio- 
graphical Cyclopedia.’ 

Colonel  Whittlesey  was  as  zealous  in 
helping  to  preserve  new  and  original 
material  for  history  as  for  science.  In 
1869  he  pushed  with  energy  the  inves- 
tigation, examination  and  measures 
which  resulted  in  the  purchase  by  the 
State  of  Ohio  of  the  St.  Clair  papers  so 
admirably,  fully  and  ably  edited  by  Mr. 
William  Henry  Smith,  and  in  1882  pub- 
lished in  two  large  and  handsome 
volumes  by  Messrs.  Robert  Clarke  and 
Co.  of  Cincinnati. 

Colonel  Whittlesey  was  very  promi- 
nent in  the  project  which  ended  in  the 
publication  of  the  Margry  papers  in 
Paris.  Their  value  may  be  gathered 
from  the  writing  of  Mr.  Parkman  (La 
Salle)  and  ‘The  Narrative  and  Critical 
History  of  America,’  Volume  IV.,  where 
on  page  242  is  an  account  of  their  pub- 
lication.* In  1870  and  1871  an  effort 
to  enlist  congress  failed.  The  Boston 
fire  defeated  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Park- 
man  to  have  them  published  in  that 
city.  Colonel  Whittlesey  originated  the 
plan  eventually  adopted,  by  which  con- 
gress voted  ten  thousand  dollars  as  a 
subscription  for  five  hundred  copies, 
and,  as  says  our  history  : “ at  last  by 

*These  papers  were  also  described  in  an  extract 
from  a congressional  speech  of  the  late  President 
Garfield.  The  extract  is  in  Tract  No.  20  of  the  His- 
torical society. 


Mr.  Parkman’s  assiduous  labors  in  the 
east,  and  by  those  of  Colonel  Whit- 
tlesey, Mr.  O.  H.  Marshall  and  others 
in  the  west,”  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  late  President  Garfield,  an  active 
member  of  our  society,  took  a lively 
interest  in  the  matter,  and  instigated  by 
Colonel  Whittlesey  used  his  strong  in- 
fluence in  its  favor.  Mr.  Margry  has 
felt  and  expressed  a very  warm  feeling 
for  Colonel  Whittlesey  for  his  interest 
and  efforts,  and  since  the  colonel’s 
death,  and  in  ignorance  of  it,  has  written 
him  a characteristic  letter  to  announce 
to  the  colonel,  first  of  any  in  America, 
the  completion  of  the  work.  A copy 
of  the  letter  follows  : 

Paris,  November^  1886. 

Very  Dear  and  Honored  Sir:  It  is  to-day  in 
Prance,  St.  Charles’  day,  the  holiday  I wished  when 
I had  friends  so  called.  I thought  it  suitable  to  send 
you  to-day  the  good  news  to  continue  celebrating  as 
of  old.  You  will  now  be  the  first  in  America  to 
whom  I write  it.  I have  just  given  the  check  to  be 
drawn,  for  the  last  leaves  of  the  work,  of  which  your 
portrait  may  show  a volume  under  your  arm.* 
Therefore  there  is  no  more  but  stitching  to  be  done  to 
send  the  book  on  its  way. 

In  telling  you  this  I will  not  forget  to  tell  you  that 
I well  remembered  the  part  you  took  in  that,  publi- 
cation as  new,  as  glorious  for  the  origin  of  your 
state,  and  for  which  you  can  congratulate  yourself, 
in  thanking  you  I have  but  one  regret,  that  Mr. 
Marshall  can  not  have  the  same  pleasure.  I hope 
that  your  health  as  well  as  that  of  Madame  Whit- 
tlesey is  satisfactory.  I would  be  happy  to  hear  so. 
For  me  if  I am  in  good  health  it  is  only  by  the  inter- 
vention of  providence.  However,  I have  lost  much 
strength,  though  I do  not  show  it.  We  must  try  to 
seem  well. 

Receive,  dear  and  honored  sir,  and  for  Madame, 
the  assurance  of  my  profound  respect  and  attach- 
ment. 

Pierre  Margry. 


* Alluding  to  a photograph  of  Colonel  Whittlesey 
then  with  a book  under  his  arm. 
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Colonel  Whittlesey  views  of  the  lives 
of  others  were  affected  by  his  own. 
Devoted  to  extending  human  learning, 
with  little  thought  of  self  interest,  he 
was  perhaps  a little  too  impatient  with 
others,  whose  lives  had  other  ends 
deemed  by  them  more  practical.  Yet 
after  all,  the  colonel’s  life  was  a real 
one,  and  his  pursuits  the  best  as  being 
nearer  to  nature  and  far  removed  from 
the  adventitious  circumstances  of  what 
is  ordinarily  called  polite  life. 

He  impressed  his  associates  as  being 
full  of  learning,  not  from  books,  but 
nevertheless  of  all  around — the  roads 
the  fields,  the  waters,  the  sky,  men 
animals  or  plants.  Charming  it  was 
to  be  with  him  in  excursions ; that 
was  really  life  and  elevated  the  mind 
and  heart. 

He  was  a profoundly  religious  man, 
never  ostentatiously  so,  but  to  him  re- 
ligion and  science  were  twin  and  insepa- 
rable companions.  They  were  in  his 
life  and  thought,  and  he  wished  to  and 
did  live  to  express  in  print  his  sense 
that  the  God  of  science  was  the  God  of 
religion,  and  that  the  Maker  had  not 
lost  power  over  the  thing  made. 

He  rounded  and  finished  his  char- 
acter as  he  finished  his  life,  by  joint  and 
hearty  affection  and  service  to  the  two 
joint  instruments  of  God’s  revelation, 
for  so  he  regarded  them.  Rev.  Dr. 
Hayden  testifies  : “ He  had  no  patience 
with  materialism,  but  in  his  mature 
strength  of  mind  had  harmonized  the 
facts  of  science  with  the  truths  of  re- 
ligion. 


Colonel  Whittlesey’s  life  was  plain, 
regular  and  simple.  During  the  last  few 
years  he  suffered  much  from  catarrhal 
headache,  rheumatism  and  kindred 
other  troubles,  and  it  was  difficult  for 
him  to  get  around  even  with  crutches. 
This  was  attributed  to  the  exposure  he 
had  suffered  for  the  fifteen  years  he 
had  been  exposed  in  the  Lake  Superior 
region,  and  his  long  life  and  preserva- 
tion of  a clear  mind  was  no  doubt  due 
to  his  simple  habits.  With  considerable 
bodily  suffering,  his  mind  was  on  the 
alert,  and  he  seemed  to  have  after  all 
considerable  happiness,  and,  to  quote 
Dr  Hayden,  he  could  say  with  Byrd, 
“ thy  mind  to  me  a kingdom  is.” 

Colonel  Whittlesey  was  an  original 
member  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  an 
old  and  valued  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Antiquarian  society,  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Ohio  State  Archaeologi- 
cal and  Historical  society,  with  head- 
quarters at  Columbus.  He  was  trustee 
of  the  former  State  Archaeological 
society  (making  the  archaeological  exhi- 
bition at  the  Centennial),  and  although 
each  of  these  is  necessarily  to  some  ex- 
tent a rival  of  his  pet  society,  he  took  a 
warm  interest  in  the  welfare  of  each. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Society  of 
Americanites  of  France,  and  his  judg- 
ment, learning  and  communications 
were  much  estemed  by  the  French 
members  of  that  society.  Of  how 
many  other  societies  he  was  an  hon- 
orary or  other  member  I can  not  tell. 

C.  C.  Baldwin. 
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The  conscientiously-edited  newspaper 
is  the  most  convenient  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  trustworthy  sources  of  histori- 
cal information.  Its  editorials,  its  news 
departments,  its  pages  devoted  to  cur- 
rent literature  and  miscellany,  even  its 
advertising  columns,  form  a complex  and 
enduring  mirror  of  the  thoughts  and 
customs  of  cotemporaneous  generations 
of  mankind,  the  best  phases  of  whose 
reflections  will  be  the  more  readily  traced 
as  the  dust  of  ages  obscures  all  other  me- 
morials. The  introduction  of  the  earliest 
form  of  public  news-letter  was  a blessing 
to  the  historian.  In  all  stages  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  enterprise,  the  labor  of 
historical  fact-gathering  has  been  sim- 
plified in  a ratio  corresponding  to  the 
advance  made  in  the  scope  and  character 
of  the  press.  The  meager  little  folios  of 
our  Revolutionary  epoch,  contemptu- 
ously as  their  counterparts  would  be  re- 
ceived by  the  newspaper  reader  of  to- 
day, are  a mine  of  wealth  to  writers  on 
American  history  topics,  who  are  but 
beginning  to  appreciate  their  practical 
worth.  Bound  files  of  these  weekly  and 
semi-monthly  news-letters,  time-stained, 
worm-eaten  and  pale,  are  to-day  valued 
at  almost  their  weight  in  gold  by  col- 
lectors of  the  annals  of  that  period. 
Quaint,  unconsciously-written  expres- 
sions in  the  brief  editorial  paragraphs, 
the  news  columns,  and  particularly  the 
advertisements,  throw  extremely  inter- 


esting and  valuable  side-lights  on  the 
character,  habits  and  opinions  of  our 
ancestors,  giving  life  and  tone  to  the  his- 
torical picture.  If  these  apparently  life- 
less apologies  for  newspapers  can  be  thus 
profitably  utilized  by  the  historian  of  the 
present,  who  discovers  in  them  a value 
which  their  subscribers  surely  never 
found,  what  untold  wealth  of  fact  and 
cotemporaneous  portraiture  is  being 
stored  up  for  future  Bancrofts  in  the 
portly  newspaper  files  of  to-day  ! In 
most  of  the  western  states,  newspapers 
were  among  the  earliest  enterprises  in 
the  village  settlements,  and  where  files 
of  such  journals  have  been  carefully 
preserved  from  the  outset,  as  has  been 
done  for  Wisconsin  by  its  State  Histor- 
ical society,  annalists  find  their  work 
much  facilitated,  while  the  value  of 
these  early  papers  will  become  more  ap- 
parent when  the  present  rapidly  vanish- 
ing circle  of  living  witnesses  of  pioneer 
events  has  at  last  faded  away. 

The  pioneer  editors  were  a class  unto 
themselves.  Just  as  to-day  there  is  no 
frontier,  no  backwoods,  so  there  is  no 
more  pioneer  journalism.  Rapid  transit 
is  now  so  universal,  rival  lines  of  railroad 
and  telegraph  so  soon  push  out  to  any 
point  of  settlement  worth  the  effort,  that 
few  villages  in  the  United  States  are  sta- 
tioned more  than  a half-day’s  easy  wagon 
ride  from  some  trunk-road  station, 
which  has  quick  connection  with  the 
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centres  of  civilization.  Thus  the  back- 
woods,  and  the  conditions  of  life  under 
which  the  pioneer  therein  lived,  have 
passed  into  tradition.  And  the  pioneer 
journal,  too,  is  to-day  a curious  and  in- 
structive relic.  There  are  no  pioneer 
journals  now,  outside  of  historical  libra- 
ries. The  smallest  newspaper  published 
to-day,  in  the  furthermost  American 
settlement,  is  in  easy  communication 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  by  rail  and 
wire.  If  the  sheet  has  any  standing  at  all, 
it  receives  the  President’s  message  the 
day  it  is  delivered  ; it  contains  at  least 
a mention  of  the  most  startling  news  of 
the  world  as  soon  as  the  details  are  re- 
ceived in  New  York  ; the  day’s  markets 
in  the  large  commercial  cities  are  spread 
before  its  readers,  and  the  section,  state 
and  village  are  reasonably  well  “ cov- 
ered ” when  the  little  folio  goes  to  press. 
No  American  editor  to-day  can  get  so 
far  away  from  civilization  as  to  exper- 
ience a tithe  of  the  difficulties  under 
which  the  pioneer  journalists  labored. 
But  those  difficulties  sharpened  the  wits 
of  the  backwoods  craftsmen.  Hampered 
by  the  lack  of  proper  mechanical  appli- 
ances ; with  transit  so  slow  that  the  New 
York  papers,  containing  all  the  news 
outside  of  the  state,  were  often  two  or 
three  weeks  on  the  road  ; battling  with 
political  factions,  in  a day  when  parti- 
sanship ran  high  and  journalism  had  a 
decidedly  personal  flavor ; with  busi- 
ness rivalry  often  bitter  and  sometimes 
not  over-scrupulous — the  pioneer  editors 
had  need  to  be  men  with  their  eyes  open, 
if  they  would  successfully  survive  it  all. 
It  was  clearly  an  illustration  of  the  sur- 
vival «of  the  fittest.  The  best  of  them 


were,  from  the  first,  conspicuous  in  the 
development  of  their  adopted  territories 
and  states,  winning  more  or  less  renown 
as  the  conditions  chanced  to  shape 
themselves — men  of  high  character  and 
good  judgment,  holding  their  own  well 
with  members  of  the  learned  professions, 
while  indeed  the  latter  obtained  some 
of  their  brightest  recruits  from  the  ranks 
of  active  pioneer  journalism. 

In  the  natural  course  of  events  but 
few  of  these  early  newspaper  editors  yet 
remain  among  us.  And  yet  fewer  of 
those  still  here  can  point  to  a continu- 
ous service  at  the  desk,  reaching  back 
from  the  highly-developed  journals  of 
the  present  to  the  crude  efforts  of  fron- 
tier publication.  Such  men  have  seen 
much,  done  much  and  been  much,  and 
it  is  eminently  fitting  that  the  por- 
traits and  careers  of  these  stalwart  an* 
nalists  of  their  day,  to  whom  historians 
owe  so  large  a debt,  should  be  spread 
of  record  upon  the  pages  of  the  Maga- 
zine of  Western  History. 

General  David  Atwood,  proprietor 
and  editor-in-chief  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Journal , of  Madison,  was  one  of 
the  earliest,  as  he  has  ever  been  one  of 
the  most  prominent,  of  the  Badger  state 
journalists,  and  to-day  is  — with  the 
single  exception  of  William  E.  Cramer, 
of  the  Milwaukee  Evening  Wisconsin, 
who  had  some  two  or  three  months’ 
start  of  the  general — the  oldest  active 
member  of  the  Wisconsin  press  who  has 
been  in  uninterrupted  service  from  the 
first.  The  head  of  one  of  the  leading 
newspapers  of  the  commonwealth,  he 
has  done  much  in  practically  moulding 
the  policy  and  politics  of  his  state,  and 
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has  held  numerous  high  positions  of 
honor  and  trust  within  it.  The  salient 
points  in  his  busy  and  useful  career  are 
well  worth  the  relation,  for  they  convey 
many  a quiet  but  forcible  lesson  to 
young  men,  showing  how  important  are- 
good  training,  a sound  moral  basis, 
frugality,  persistent  industry  and  the 
love  of  home,  in  winning  the  best  fruits 
of  human  existence. 

The  American  branch  of  the  Atwood 
family,  to  which  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  belongs,  is  traced  back  to  John 
Atwood,  who  appears  to  have  arrived 
on  the  shores  of  Massachusetts  bay  and 
settled  at  Plymouth  in  1643,  where  his 
descendants  were  domiciled  for  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  A sturdy 
Presbyterian  was  old  John  Atwood,  of 
straight  English  descent ; the  stout 
creed  he  was  born  to,  his  inherited 
habits  of  frugality  and  industry,  and 
the  high  moral  principles  in  which  he 
was  grounded,  were  qualities  which  he 
transmitted  to  successive  generations  of 
his  descendants. 

Nathaniel,  the  son  of  John,  was  born 
in  1652  ; Nathaniel’s  son  John  in  1684; 
Isaac,  the  son  of  John  2d,  first  saw  light  in 
1719,  and  the  latter’s  son  Isaac  in  1747. 
This  last  Isaac  was  the  grandfather  of 
our  subject.  Isaac  married  Hannah 
Chubbuck,  who  came  to  be  the  great- 
aunt  of  Emily  Chubbuck — known  to 
literature  as  “ Fanny  Forrester,”  the 
third  wife  of  the  late  Adoniram  Jud- 
son,  a celebrated  missionary.  Han- 
nah and  Isaac  made  the  first  move  from 
Plymouth,  which  had  so  long  been  the 
family  seat.  In  1777,  when  Isaac  was 
thirty  years  of  age,  they  left  the  old 


town  with  their  little  brood  and  settled 
down  in  Bedford,  New  Hampshire, 
which  has  ever  since  been  the  Atwood 
home.  The  Atwoods  had  always  been 
a long-lived  people,  and  Isaac  kept  up 
the  good  record  by  lasting  until  the  age 
of  eighty-nine  years,  dying  in  Bedford 
in  1836. 

Isaac  had  nine  children,  among  them 
being  David,  the  father  of  the  veteran 
whose  career  we  are  tracing.  David, 
senior,  was  born  at  Bedford,  March  24, 
1779,  his  useful  but  unostentatious  life 
being  almost  wholly  spent  in  his  native 
town,  where  he  died  in  1869,  in  his 
ninety-first  year,  within  a mile  and  a half 
of  his  birthplace.  On  the  twenty-first 
of  September,  1802,  he  had  married 
Mary  Bell,  who  was  born  in  Bedford  on 
the  twelfth  of  April,  1781,  being  the 
junior  of  her  husband  by  two  years  ; she 
died  in  October,  1857,  in  her  seventy- 
seventh  year.  The  Bells  were  North-of- 
Ireland  people,  of  the  same  religious 
faith  as  the  Atwoods — the  first  head  of 
the  family  in  America,  John  Bell,  hav- 
ing emigrated  from  the  Green  Isle  and 
settled  in  Bedford  in  1736,  forty-one 
years  before  Isaac  Atwood  had  removed 
thither  from  Plymouth.  John  Bell’s 
son  John,  born  in  Ireland  in  1732,  came 
over  with  his  father ; Joseph,  the  son  of 
this  second  John,  and  the  maternal 
grandfather  of  our  subject,  was  born  in 
Bedford  in  1757;  he  married  Mary 
Houston  on  the  fourth  of  June,  1776, 
just  one  month  before  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence ; their 
daughter  Mary,  the  mother  of  General 
Atwood,  was  the  third  child  of  this 
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David,  junior,  was  the  seventh  child 
and  fourth  son  of  this  Atwood-Bell  alli- 
ance, there  being  thus  in  his  veins  an 
amalgamation  of  Scotch,  Engl'sh  and 
Irish  blood.  He  was  born  in  Bedford, 
on  the  fifteenth  of  December,  1815,  and 
is  consequently  now  in  his  seventy- 
second  year.  The  farming  town  of 
Bedford,  the  home  of  the  Atwoods, 
borders  on  the  Merrimac  river,  opposite 
the  thriving  manufacturing  city  of  Man- 
chester. Agricultural  operations  in 
those  New  Hampshire  towns  have  ever 
been  conducted  under  great  difficulties, 
and  the  gaining  of  the  most  modest 
livelihood  from  the  unkind  soil  of  the 
stony  hillside  fields  has  meant  patient 
and  persistent  toil.  Young  David’s 
early  boyhood  was  that  of  the  average 
farmer’s  lad  of  Ihe  period — doing  man’s 
work  in  the  wielding  of  the  hoe,  the 
sickle  and  the  cradle,  guiding  the  plow, 
and  following  the  harrow,  while  for 
dawn  and  dusk  were  reserved  a multi- 
tudinous round  of  barn  and  house 
chores,  those  most  exasperating  of  rustic 
duties.  Well  did  the  boy  in  that  lot  of 
life  grasp  the  truth  of  the  old  couplet, 
that 

‘ 1 twixt  summer’s  sun  and  sun 

The  farmer’s  work  is  never  done.” 

In  the  winter  season,  the  district 
school  took  the  place  of  the  field  work, 
and  very  likely  to  many  of  the  youth 
the  latter  was  the  preferable  task.  Going 
to  school  meant  to  a goodly  proportion 
of  the  children  long  journeys  afoot,  often 
the  breaking  of  the  roads  after  a heavy 
snow  fall,  with  a cold  bite  out  of  a pail, 
for  dinner.  The  curriculum  was  meager ; 
in  bitter  weather,  the  teacher  and  his 


pupils  of  all  ages  of  verdancy  clustered 
around  the  great  fireplace  within  which 
full  length  sticks  were  piled,  to  avoid  the 
thousand  drafts  which  came  whistling 
through  disrupted  plaster  and  ill-fitting 
sash  and  doors.  It  was  a hard  life, 
whatever  phase  of  it  we  view,  but  it 
made  rugged,  self-reliant  men  out  of  the 
boys  who  survived  the  rough  training, 
and  taught  them  valuable  lessons  of 
economy,  perseverance  and  wholesome 
regard  for  the  rights  of  others  and  re- 
spect for  the  aged.  New  Hampshire  is 
jocularly  alleged  to  be  an  excellent 
place  to  emigrate  from.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  no  other  New  England 
state  sends  out  truer,  sounder,  more  use- 
ful, better  citizens  than  she. 

The  late  Horace  Greeley  for  a time 
attended  school  in  Bedford  with  David 
Atwood.  Horace  was  somewhat  older 
than  David  and  left  the  school  and  the 
town  before  the  latter,  but  they  were 
warm  friends  from  the  start  and  main- 
tained a cordial  intimacy  throughout 
Greeley’s  life.  The  Greeley  family 
lived  across  the  road  from  the  Atwoods 
and  their  farms  adjoined.  Indeed,  the 
Greeleys  were  the  first  neighbors  whom 
David  came  to  know. 

Young  David  was  also  acquainted,  in 
childhood,  with  the  late  Zachariah 
Chandler,  who  afterwards,  as  United 
States  senator  from  Michigan,  acquired 
national  renown.  Their  fathers  were 
born  in  the  same  town  and  were  bosom 
friends  during  their  entire  lives,  while 
young  “ Zach.”  first  saw  light  within 
two  miles  of  David’s  birthplace.  The 
boys  were  classmates  in  the  Presbyterian 
Sunday-school  of  the  neighborhood, 
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and  used  frequently  to  meet  in  subse- 
quent years  and  jovially  refresh  their 
recollections  of  boyhood  life  in  Bedford, 
to  which  the  lapse  of  time  had  in  the 
minds  of  both  lent  a poetic  glamor. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  with  only  such 
humble  scholastic  learning  as  the  Bed- 
ford pedagogue  could  impart,  but  well 
grounded  in  the  virtues  of  integrity  and 
frugality,  and  in  practical  views  of  life, 
David  set  out  from  the  old  homestead 
upon  a career  quite  foreign  in  character 
to  that  of  his  long  line  of  ancestors,  who 
had  been  tillers  of  the  soil.  Naturally 
a delicate  child,  his  early  toil  had  given 
him  good  physical  development,  so  that 
he  went  forth  well  equipped  for  the  pros- 
ecution of  a life  task  which  came  to  be 
attended  with  many  severe  demands 
upon  his  mental  and  bodily  strength. 

David’s  elder  brother,  John,  had 
established  himself  in  business  at  Ham- 
ilton, New  York,  as  the  junior  member 
of  the  firm  of  Treadway  & Atwood, 
printers  and  publishers  of  law  books. 
The  publication  office  was  in  New  York 
City,  where  the  senior  member,  W.  R. 
H.  Treadway,  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  time,  leaving  Atwood  in  charge  of 
the  Hamilton  printing  office.  In  183^,1 
when  in  his  seventeenth  yea?r?f  David{ 
went  to  Hamilton  and  a^fjFentic|etifh'i[m-n 
self  to  his  brothe>Pum!t!rbhejsh!onIdMr^achf 
his  majorityinrMftiy  theb^'art! 

preservative!  lolfi  lalbartfeT  rwasdnia^erude* 
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for  those  times,  and  at  the  close  of  his 
five  years’  apprenticeship  Mr.  Atwood 
was  considered  a master  book  printer, 
familiar  with  the  trade  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, as  it  then  existed. 

On  attaining  his  majority,  the  young 
journeyman  spent  his  “ freedom  day  ” 
at  the  old  homestead  in  Bedford — his 
first  visit  to  the  roof-tree  since  he  had 
left  it,  five  years  before.  Traveling  was 
then  very  slow  and  expensive,  and  Bed- 
ford and  Hamilton  were  quite  as  widely 
separated,  so  far  as  the  trouble  of  cov- 
ering the  distance  between  them  was 
concerned,  as  Boston  and  San  Francisco 
are  considered  to-day.  After  a brief 
vacation  he  returned  to  Hamilton.  Mr. 
Treadway  had  died,  and  John  was  in 
straitened  circumstances,  so  that  it 
became  necessary  to  close  out  the  some- 
what complicated  business  of  the  con- 
cern. The  chief  obstacle  was  the  want 
of  an  immediate  market  for  accumu- 
lated copies  of  a work  of  eight  vV^RihJ^f 
entitled,  The  America^ 

Law— a digest  of  'fgfltirft  ^kd^sta? 
decisions — whicfh>,ltheHrfTfm)!fh^J  btfeft! 
eng  agdJP ift  j 

di^olMoii;)n()  rJVOn  ori  <*ovi9q  ei d 
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the  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Ken- 
tucky, and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
in  much  of  this  wide  expanse  of  territory 
he  was  the  pioneer  introducer  of  law 
books.  It  was  long  before  the  day  of 
the  modern  book  agent ; there  were  no 
railroads  west  of  the  Susquehanna; 
transportation  by  river  and  land  were 
exceedingly  uncertain,  and  lawyers  in 
far  western  communities  welcomed  the 
traveling  agent  of  the  Hamilton  house 
with  open  arms,  congratulating  them- 
selves upon  the  fact  that  they  had 
grown  to  be  a community  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  a business  visi- 
tation of  this  character.  The  young 
agent,  as  a matter  of  course,  suffered 
much  hardship  and  privation,  especially 
in  the  extreme  west,  and  oftentimes  met 
with  narrow  escapes,  when  storms  had 
blocked  the  forest  roads  and  bridges 
were  carried  away  by  swollen  streams  ; 
but  in  all  that  time,  despite  his  youth 
and  slender  stature,  and  the  well  known 
fact  that  he  was  often  compelled  to 
carry  considerable  sums  of  money  on 
his  person,  he  never  once  suffered 
assault  or  was  greeted  with  a harsh  word 
or  threatening  glance.  Much  of  the 
country  was  then  in  a state  of  nature  ; 
the  small  settlements  were  few  and  far 
between,  and  farm  clearings  many  miles 
apart;  entertainment  was  crude,  but  the 
people  were  good-hearted  ; their  great 
distance  from  the  centers  of  population 
promoted  within  them  a spirit  of  fellow- 
ship, in  their  shanty  communities  nest- 
led down  in  the  midst  of  the  dark  for- 
ests, or  dotted  like  islands  in  the  horizon- 


bounded  prairie  seas,  and  the  stranger 
was  ever  welcome. 

General  Atwood  to  this  day  delights 
in  turning  back  in  memory  to  those 
pioneer  experiences,  of  which  he  had  so 
wide  a view,  and  it  is  a rare  treat  to 
hear  him  relate  incidents  of  his  remark- 
able wagon  journeys — admirable  pic- 
tures of  the  times,  and  illustrating  traits 
in  the  characters  of  men  whom  he  then 
met  as  young  lawyers  and  editors  in  the 
frontier  towns,  who  have  since  become 
famous  at  the  bar  or  in  political 
life.  In  Indiana,  for  example,  he  came 
to  know,  in  this  way,  Caleb  B.  Smith, 
who  was  Lincoln's  secretary  of  the  in- 
terior ; Tillman  A.  Howard,  a candidate 
for  United  States  senator  when  Mr.  At- 
wood was  first  in  the  state  ; Judge 
Blackford,  then  on  the  supreme  bench 
of  the  state  ; Albert  S.  White,  Oliver  H. 
Smith  and  Godlove  S.  Orth,  who  after- 
wards became  distinguished  members 
of  congress  ; besides  Jesse  D.  Bright, 
who  was  in  later  years  expelled  from 
the  National  senate  for  being  a con- 
federate plotter,  and  scores  of  others 
who  will  always  rank  prominently  in  the 
annals  of  the  Hoosier  commonwealth. 
It  was  of  supreme  advantage  to  the 
young  man  to  thus  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  this  western  country, 
its  men  and  its  resources  at  that  early 
period.  He  gained  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  pioneer  life,  and  it  has  been  one 
of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  his  existence 
to  witness  the  remarkable  and  rapid 
development  of  the  vast  region  from  the 
condition  in  which  he  first  traversed  it. 

Mr.  Atwood  first  saw  Chicago  in  1837. 
It  consisted  chiefly  of  wooden  shanties 
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straggling  along  a swampy  street  that 
was  almost  impassable,  the  grade  being 
some  ten  or  twelve  feet  lower  down  in 
the  world  than  Chicago  now  stands. 
One  of  the  principal  buildings  in  the 
place  was  the  New  York  Hotel,  kept  by 
one  Jordan,  on  the  corner  of  Lake  and 
Clark  streets,  near  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent Tremont  House.  It  was  a frame 
structure,  two  stories  high,  built  on 
piles,  with  water  a foot  deep  under  it. 
Illinois  was  the  crudest  state  in  the 
traveler’s  circuit.  The  settlements  were 
mostly  in  the  southern  portion,  with 
long  stretches  of  treeless  prairie  be- 
tween, the  young  agent  often  traversing 
grassy  seas,  rich  in  the  varied  hues 
with  which  nature  painted  them,  that 
extended  a score  or  two  of  miles  be- 
tween any  signs  of  human  occupation. 

Making  as  many  acquaintances  and 
friends  as  he  did,  in  his  novel  tour,  he 
frequently  saw  opportunities  for  settling 
down  in  business  for  himself,  and  also 
received  tempting  offers  to  join  for- 
tunes with  others,  but  he  rejected  all 
advances  until  his  mission  was  com- 
plete. In  the  summer  of  1839  he  re_ 
turned  to  Hamilton  to  square  his  ac- 
counts, but  had  fully  determined  to 
settle  in  Cincinnati,  which  had  been  his 
headquarters  for  supplies.  He  had, 
however,  contracted  the  prevalent  fron- 
tier disease  of  fever  and  ague,  and  his 
Hamilton  friends  prevailed  upon  him 
to  give  up  his  Ohio  project  and  remain 
at  the  scene  of  his  apprenticeship. 

In  September,  1839,  being  now  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  he  united  with  his 
brother  John  in  the  publication  of  the 
Hamilton  Palladium , a weekly  newspa- 


per of  the  Whig  persuasion.  In  Cincin- 
nati, David  had  frepuently  metj  ancE  j 
conversed  with  General  Harrison,  and 
returned  to  Hamilton  thoroughly  imbued 
with  enthusiasm  for  “Old  Tip.”  He 
was  probably  the  only  person  in  Madi- 
son county  who  then  favored  the  nom- 
ination of  Harrison  as  the  Whig  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency ; and  so 
persistently  did  he  urge  the  claims  of 
the  hero  of  Tippecanoe  upon  his  friends, 
in  season  and  out,  that  he  became  no 
small  source  of  amusement  to  his  elders. 
When,  in  December,  1839,  Harrison 
was  nominated  by  the  Whigs,  greatly  to 
the  astonishment  of  every  one  in  Ham- 
ilton but  young  Atwood,  the  latter  at 
once  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  a 
rare  political  seer,  and,  though  by  nature 
modest  and  retiring,  came  into  local 
prominence  as  “ the  original  Harrison 
man,”  and  was  much  in  demand  at 
ensuing  campaign  meetings  as  a leader 
in  the  choral  efforts,  then  an  important 
feature  at  such  gatherings. 

During  the  campaign  of  1840,  John 
Atwood  was  chief  of  the  Palladium , 
David  being  in  charge  of  the  mechanical 
department,  although  he  occasionally 
assisted  in  the  literary  workshop,  and  the 
fervid  interest  he  took  in  political  work 
added  much  spice  to  the  editorial  col- 
umns. 

In  1844,  when  Henry  Clay  became 
the  Whig  standard  bearer,  David  At- 
wood entered  into  the  campaign,  in  his 
advocacy,  with  a remarkably  vigorous 
enthusiasm.  His  brother  John  was 
often  away  from  home,  on  other  business, 
for  weeks  at  a time,  and  David — as- 
sisted only  by  a boy,  who  worked  at  the 
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case  and  inked  forms  on  the  old  hand 
press — edited  and  published  not  only 
the  Palladium , but  a weekly  campaign 
sheet  called  the  Mill  Boy , thus  sending 
out  from  the  office  two  Whig  papers  per 
week.  Both  sheets  were  brimming  over 
with  stalwart  literature  of  the  Whig 
variety,  and  in  consequence  Clay  stock 
ran  high  in  Madison  county.  It  was 
the  day  when  “ opinions  of  the  press  ” 
were  counted  to  be  worth  something, 
and  the  personal  influence  of  apolitical 
editor,  over  a large  fallowing  of  readers, 
was  enormous.  The  young  editor  was 
not  only  thus  engaged,  with  the  widely- 
varied  duties  incumbent  upon  a country 
publisher,  but  he  so  managed  as  to  be 
able  to  attend  a political  meeting  some- 
where in  the  county  nearly  every  night, 
generally  leading  in  the  singing,  some- 
times making  an  address,  but  always 
working  with  astonishing  activity  for  the 
cause  of  his  party.  General  Atwood 
has  ever  since  been  actively  engaged 
in  political  management,  but  he  looks 
back  to  the  fruitless  Clay  campaign  as 
the  one  in  which  he  made  the  greatest 
personal  exertions  of  his  life. 

It  was  while  thus  engaged  in  con- 
ducting the  Palladium  that  there  from 
time  to  time  drifted  to  its  editorial 
room,  from  an  anonymous  source,  ex- 
quisite productions  in  prose  and  verse. 
They  were  regularly  published,  and  it 
was  not  until  long  after  that  the  fact 
was  discovered  that  the  subsequently 
famous  Emily  Chubbuck — “ Fanny  For- 
rester”— who  was  the  grandniece  of  the 
Atwood  brothers’  paternal  grandmother, 
and  chanced  to  reside  in  Hamilton,  had 


honored  the  Palladium  by  securing  the 
appearance  in  its  columns  of  her  first 
literary  compositions. 

General  Atwood  began  his  connection 
with  the  citizen  soldiery  of  the  country 
at  an  early  day.  In  1841,  just  after  the 
Harrison  campaign,  he  was  appointed 
adjutant  on  the  staff  of  Colonel  James 
W.  Nye,  afterwards  United  States  sena- 
tor from  Nevada,  who  was  then  in  com- 
mand of  the  Sixty-fifth  regiment  of  New 
York  state  militia.  In  1842  he  was 
promoted  to  be  major  of  the  regi- 
ment, his  commission  as  such  being 
signed  by  Governor  William  H.  Sew- 
ard and  countersigned  by  General 
Rufus  King,  adjutant-general  of  New 
York,  who  subsequently  became  famous 
as  a general  in  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac and  as  minister  to  Rome.  On 
Colonel  Nye’s  promotion,  Major  At- 
wood succeeded  him  in  office,  with  a 
commission  signed  by  Governor  Bouck, 
father  of  the  well-known  Colonel  Gabe 
Bouck  of  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin.  For 
two  years  Colonel  Atwood  commanded 
the  regiment,  and  is  noted  as  having 
introduced  many  reforms,  moral  and 
disciplinary,  at  the  “ general  trainings,” 
where,  heretofore,  there  had  been  much 
boisterous  and  unmilitary  behavior. 

The  political  campaign  of  1844  se- 
verely taxed  the  health  of  Colonel  At- 
wood, and,  at  its  close,  physically  ex- 
hausted, he  left  Hamilton  never  expect- 
ing to  again  engage  in  the  printing 
business.  His  physician  informed  him 
that  he  was  afflicted  with  consumption, 
and  could  not  expect  to  survive  the 
lapse  of  half  a year;  but  the  colonel 
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knew  that  he  came  of  a long-lived  race, 
and  felt  that  he  was  destined  to  at  least 
an  average  term  of  existence. 

He  withdrew  his  interest  from  the 
Palladium  office,  and,  in  company  with 
a young  Hamilton  friend,  proceeded  by 
wagon,  in  February,  1845,  to  Stephen- 
son county,  Illinois,  where  they  pur- 
chased a farm  of  five  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  in  the  town  of  Silver  Creek. 
Railroads  were  still  unknown  in  the 
west,  and  Stephenson  county  was  far 
removed  from  any  considerable  settle- 
ment. The  highest  ambition  of  the  Illi- 
nois pioneers  then,  was  to  be  able  to  sell 
their  wheat  at  fifty  cents  per  bushel  at 
some  market  which  they  could  wheel 
to  in  a day. 

Colonel  Atwood  soon  regained  his 
health  in  the  prosecution  of  his  farm 
duties,  and  was  able,  long  before  the 
close  of  the  six  months  allotted  to  him, 
to  do  a full  day’s  work  with  as  much 
vigor  as  in  early  youth.  Having  trav- 
ersed the  virgin  prairies  of  Illinois  eight 
years  before,  and  being  able  to  see  the 
progress  already  made,  as  well  as  hav- 
ing had  large  experience  in  watching 
the  development  of  the  west  in  general, 
he  felt  assured  that  the  march  of  civili- 
zation toward  the  setting  sun  was  not 
going  to  stop  at  the  Wabash.  He, 
therefore,  freely  predicted  a great  future 
for  the  Sucker  state,  with  its  marvelous 
agricultural  capabilities,  and  was  re- 
garded as  a mild  lunatic  by  his  neigbors 
when  he  alleged  that  a railroad  would 
some  day  reach  as  far  west  as  the  Mis- 
sissippi. As  a matter  of  fact  the  rail- 
way station  of  Rydott — the  first  on  the 
Chicago  & Northwestern  railway  east 


of  Freeport — has  for  some  years  past 
been  standing  on  the  old  Atwood  farm, 
and  eighty  acres  of  the  colonel’s  former 
possessions  are  covered  with  the  houses 
of  Rydott  village. 

In  June,  1845,  Colonel  Atwood,  with 
a few  assistants  engaged  for  the  purpose, 
drove  a flock  of  seventeen  hundred 
sheep  fiom  central  Ohio  to  his  Illinois 
farm,  a journey  of  about  four  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  walking  the  entire  dis- 
tance with  a knapsack  on  his  back, 
camping  by  the  wayside  and  “ watching 
his  flocks  by  night.”  The  sheep,  how- 
ever, proved  a failure.  Disease  destroyed 
one-half  of  them  during  the  winter  of 
1845-6,  and  the  others  followed  in 
relays  from  miscellaneous  troubles.  It 
was  the  beginning  in  Illinois  of  the 
blight  of  winter  wheat,  then  and  after- 
wards so  ruinous  to  the  grain  industry. 
This  and  other  crops  utterly  failed. 
Disaster  followed  disaster  with  the  re- 
sult that,  after  two  years  of  farming, 
the  colonel,  ruined  financially,  but  re- 
stored to  his  customary  physical  vigor, 
went  through  the  formality  of  disposing 
of  his  landed  possessions  and  deter- 
mined to  return  to  his  trade. 

The  desire  had  for  years  been  strong 
within  him  to  establish  a newspaper  at 
some  state  capital,  where  the  political 
interests  of  a commonwealth  naturally 
center.  The  neighboring  territory  of 
Wisconsin  was  then  experiencing  some- 
what of  a “ boom,”  and  seemed  destined 
to  enjoy  a brilliant  future.  It  was  en- 
gaged at  the  time  in  seeking  entrance  to 
the  union  of  states,  and  for  many  reasons 
public  attention  the  country  over  was 
being  attracted  to  the  territory  in  a 
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marked  degree.  Madison,  its  capital, 
was  merely  a name  to  Colonel  Atwood, 
but  he  nevertheless  resolved  to  go  there 
and  try  his  fortune,  confident  that  the 
village  must  surely  grow  with  the  com- 
monwealth. With  vague  notions  of  his 
future  home,  he  engaged  stage  passage 
from  Freeport  to  Rockford  and  thence 
to  Madison,  with  the  belief  that  at  the 
Wisconsin  capital  he  could  at  least  do 
no  worse  than  at  Silver  Creek.  Among 
his  fellow  passengers  were  Isaac  P. 
Walker,  who  was  elected  speaker  of  the 
Wisconsin  legislature,  then  about  to  con- 
vene, and  who  was  afterwards  a United 
States  senator  ; the  late  James  Holliday 
of  Milwaukee,  then  a young  man  prom- 
inent in  public  affairs,  and  the  late  Asa 
Kinney,  a member  of  the  first  state  con- 
stitutional convention. 

Although  Madison  had  been  settled 
for  ten  years,  it  was  still  a crude  village 
of  but  eight  hundred  inhabitants  when 
Colonel  Atwood  descended  from  the 
Rockford  stage  at  the  end  of  his  journey, 
on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  October 
15,  1847.  Causing  his  trunk  to  be 
thrown  off  at  the  hotel,  he  immediately 
set  out  to  find  employment,  without 
entering  the  hostelry.  Having  but  a 
few  dollars  in  his  pocket,  it  became 
necessary  to  at  once  secure  a position 
where  he  could  at  least  earn  his  board. 
The  first  printing  office  he  reached  was 
that  of  the  Madison  Express , conducted 
by  William  W.  Wyman,  whose  sons — 
William  H.,  now  of  Cincinnati,  and  well- 
known  as  a Shakespearean  student, 
and  Albert  U.,  afterwards  treasurer  of 
the  United  States — were  employed  on 
the  paper  as  compositors.  It  chanced 


that  Mr.  Wyman  was  in  need  of  a man 
who  could  edit  his  paper,  report  the 
proceedings  of  the  territorial  legislature 
which  was  to  convene  on  the  succeeding 
Monday  and  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion which  was  to  first  meet  on  the  fif- 
teenth of  December  following,  and  act 
as  compositor  and  foreman  in  his  spare 
time.  Colonel  Atwood,  who  was  then 
but  thirty-two  years  of  age,  was  some- 
what taken  aback  by  the  variety  and 
scope  of  the  duties  required  of  Mr.  Wy- 
man’s employ^,  but  his  finances  were  at 
so  low  a stage  that  he  felt  obliged  to  take 
up  for  the  time  being  with  any  offer 
which  might  be  made  to  him,  and  at 
once  closed  a bargain  with  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  Express  at  the  munificent 
salary  of  six  dollars  a week,  with  board 
and  lodgings  (then  worth  two  dollars) 
thrown  in.  The  following  day  being 
Sunday,  he  roamed  at  will  over  the 
beautiful  peninsula  upon  which  the  Wis- 
consin capital  is  located,  and  became 
so  infatuated  with  the  natural  surround- 
ings— the  lakes,  the  virgin  forests  which 
skirted  them,  and  the  kaleidoscopic 
landscape  of  the  witching  Four  Lake 
country  in  general — that  he  firmly  re- 
solved to  make  Madison  his  permanent 
abiding  place  should  he  be  enabled  to 
obtain  a reasonably  satisfactory  foot- 
hold there. 

The  work  of  that  winter  was  no  boy’s 
play  for  Mr.  Wyman’s  assistant.  He 
accurately  reported,  not  only  the  doings 
of  the  legislature,  but  the  debates  and 
transactions  of  the  important  and  pro- 
tracted convention  that  drafted  the 
constitution  which  was  adopted  by  the 
people,  and  under  which  Wisconsin  be* 
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came  a state  in  May,  1848.  Colonel 
Atwood  was  never  absent  from  the  ses- 
sions of  that  convention  for  a moment, 
and  is  to-day  one  of  the  best  informed 
men  in  the  commonwealth  as  to  its 
detailed  proceedings  and  the  intent  of 
the  makers  of  the  admirable  instrument 
therein  perfected.  He  wrote  all  of  the 
editorials  in  the  Express , which  was 
nominally  edited  by  Mr.  Wyman,  set 
some  of  the  type  on  the  tri-weekly  edit- 
ion, which  was  issued  during  the  con- 
vention, made  up  the  forms,  and  in 
every  particular  carried  out  his  con- 
tract, though  often  working  until  after 
midnight  in  order  to  fully  meet  the 
pressing  demands  of  the  day  upon  one 
who  was,  in  an  important  news  epoch, 
“ editor,  reporter,  foreman,  compositor 
and  all  hands.” 

Early  in  October,  1848,  in  company 
with  Royal  Buck,  a son-in-law  of  Wy- 
man, Colonel  Atwood  purchased  the 
Madison  Express  establishment  from 
the  latter.  Atwood  & Buck  at  once 
changed  the  name  to  The  Wisconsin 
Express , to  give  the  paper  more  of  a 
state  character  ; and  it  appeared  on  the 
sixteenth  of  November  following,  with  a 
new  dress  and  many  reformations  in 
style. 

As  in  many  infant  settlements  then 
and  now,  the  newspaper  business  had 
come  to  be  sadly  overdone  in  Madison. 
Of  the  twelve  or  fifteen  papers  in  the 
state,  three  were  published  at  the  capi- 
tal— The  Express  (Whig)  representing 
the  minority,  having  two  Democratic 
papers  opposed  to  it,  each  of  them 
edited  by  men  of  ability,  experience  and 
money,  with  the  official  state  patronage 


to  back  them.  The  Express  manage- 
ment had,  therefore,  to  exercise  great 
economy  and  shrewd  business  capacity 
in  order  to  hold  its  own  at  all.  Here 
Colonel  Atwood’s  early  lessons  of  fru- 
gality and  industry  came  well  into  play, 
and  he  persevered  amid  the  most 
unfavorable  surroundings ; for  a New 
Hampshire  man,  who  has  learned  to 
cling  to  his  native  hillsides,  despite  the 
chilling  blasts  which  whistle  around 
them,  is  generally  well  able  to  maintain 
himself  in  almost  any  position. 

In  the  fall  of  1851,  the  Whigs,  for 
whose  ascendency  the  Express  had  with 
loyal  courage  fought  against  all  odds, 
elected  their  candidate  for  governor,  L. 
J.  Farwell ; but  as  the  legislature  and 
all  departments  of  the  government  were 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  opposition,  it 
brought  no  official  patronage  to  the 
Express.  Colonel  Atwood’s  persistent 
labors  in  behalf  of  the  party  cause,  as 
well  as  his  known  experience  in  military 
affairs,  induced  Governor  Farwell  to 
appoint  him  quartermaster-general  of 
the  state. 

In  the  spring  of  1850,  a new  Whig 
paper,  The  Statesman , had  appeared  to 
check  the  growing  hopes  of  the  original 
Whig  organ.  In  June,  1852,  a consoli- 
dation was  effected,  with  General  At- 
wood as  one  of  the  new  staff,  The  Pal- 
ladium (daily)  being  published  for  eleven 
weeks  under  this  arrangement.  But  the 
enterprise  failed,  and  out  of  the  wreck 
the  general,  single  handed,  reared  the 
Wisconsin  State  Journal  (daily  and 
weekly),  issuing  his  first  number  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  September,  1852.  The 
State  Journal  continued  as  the  only 
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Whig  paper  in  the  place  until  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Republican  party,  since 
which  time  it  has  been  the  sole  cham- 
pion of  the  latter  at  the  Wisconsin 
capital. 

A large  section  of  the  Whig  party  in 
the  northern  states  had  for  many  years 
shown  a strong  anti-slavery  leaning,  and 
to  this  branch  of  the  organization  Gen- 
eral Atwood  belonged.  In  1852,  General 
Scott  received  the  Whig  nomination  for 
the  Presidency,  but  the  platform  upon 
which  he  stood  was  nearly  identical,  on 
the  slavery  question,  with  that  support- 
ing the  Democratic  nominee,  General 
Pierce,  both  parties  endeavoring  to  se- 
cure the  favor  of  the  south.  The  adop- 
tion of  such  a platform  by  the  Whigs, 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  over- 
whelming defeat  of  Scott,  clearly  fore- 
shadowing the  total  disruption  of  the 
old  Whig  party. 

The  year  1853  brought  with  it  a state 
campaign.  By  this  time  the  Free  Soil 
element  had  grown  to  be  very  strong  in 
Wisconsin,  and  General  Atwood,  with 
the  State  Journal  at  his  back,  took  the 
lead  in  advocating  the  nomination  of  a 
People’s  ticket.  This  step  was  taken, 
thus  paving  the  way  for  the  Republican 
movement  of  the  following  year. 

In  the  spring  of  1853,  there  became 
associated  with  General  Atwood  in  the 
publication  of  the  State  Journal , Horace 
Rublee,  who  was  afterwards  minister  to 
Switzerland,  and  is  at  present  the  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel.  Mr. 
Rublee,  who  was  then  but  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  soon  established  for  him- 
self the  reputation  of  a man  of  fine  intel- 
lect and  cultivated  talents,  and  his 


editorial  writings  gave  new  strength 
to  the  State  Journal,  which  had  by  this 
time  become  a well-established  institu- 
tion. While  General  Atwood,  with  his 
able  assistance,  now  took  to  himself  the 
duties  of  general  director  of  the  jour- 
nal, he  continued  to  labor  at  the  edi- 
torial desk,  and  the  columns  of  his  paper 
have  never  ceased  to  contain  vigorous 
political  literature  from  his  prolific  pen. 

The  spring  of  1854  found  the  State 
Journal  taking  decided  position  favoring 
the  formation  of  a new  party,  combining 
the  Free  Soilers,  Whigs  and  disaffected 
Democrats.  Throughout  the  Union  a 
general  break-up  of  parties  was  in  prog- 
ress. The  slavery  question  had  brought 
about  a political  crisis  ; members  of  the 
old  organizations  being  divided  in  indi- 
vidual sentiment  regarding  the  coming 
issue,  there  was  a yearning  for  a new 
order  of  things,  for  the  drawing  of  new 
party  lines  upon  which  men  could  range 
themselves  according  to  their  honest 
opinions.  This  movement  gave  rise  to 
the  institution  of  the  Republican  party. 
Claims  have  been  made  in  behalf  of 
several  states  for  the  honor  of  organiz- 
ing the  first  branch  of  the  new  party, 
but  the  fact  is  now  accepted  by  unpre- 
judiced historians  that  the  state  mass 
meeting  which  was  held  in  Madison  on 
the  fourteenth  of  July,  1854,  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  People’s  movement  the  pre- 
vious year,  first  set  the  Republican  party 
in  motion.  This  famous  meeting,  which 
General  Atwood  labored  so  zealously  to 
bring  about,  was  held  on  the  east  steps 
of  the  capitol.  There  was  an  enormous 
throng.  The  general  was  a member  of 
the  committee  on  resolutions,  and  he 
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and  his  colleagues  presented  the  plat- 
form which  was  used  as  a model  in  all 
subsequent  Republican  conventions  held 
that  year. 

The  first  Republican  legislature  was 
elected  in  the  fall  of  1854,  and  during  its 
session,  in  the  earliest  months  of  1855, 
General  Atwood  served  as  the  chief  clerk 
of  the  lower  house.  Later  that  year  he 
entered  with  enthusiasm  into  the  first 
Republican  state  campaign,  when  Coles 
Bashford  was  the  new  party’s  candidate 
for  governor.  A very  spirited  contest 
was  had,  the  state  canvassers  declaring 
the  entire  Democratic  ticket  victorious. 
The  vote  on  governor  was  close,  William 
A.  Barstow,  the  incumbent  of  the  office, 
having,  on  the  face  of  the  returns,  a plu- 
rality of  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  for 
reelection. 

The  Republican  press  of  the  state,  the 
State  Journal  leading  in  the  claim,  in- 
sisted that  fraud  had  been  used  and  the 
returns  tampered  with.  Mr.  Barstow 
took  the  oath  of  office  on  the  seventh  of 
January,  1856,  but  was  soon  met  by  a 
writ  of  quo  warranto  issuing  out  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  state.  A long  and 
excitable  legal  contest  followed,  during 
which  party  passion  rose  to  a high  pitch, 
and  it  required  the  most  astute  diplo- 
macy to  prevent  actual  bloodshed 
among  opposite  factions  of  the  people. 
Throughout  these  months  of  popular 
disturbance,  General  Atwood  was  ack- 
nowledged to  be  the  leading  spirit 
among  the  Republican  managers  and  did 
much  to  practically  aid  the  counsel  for 
Bashford  in  their  prosecution  of  the 
case  before  the  supreme  court.  Finally 
a decision  in  favor  of  Bashford  was 


reached  on  the  twentieth  of  March,  and, 
after  some  further  opposition  on  th.e 
part  of  the  Democratic  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, A.  McArthur,  and  the  Democratic 
legislature,  Bashford  was  formally  rec- 
ognized as  chief  executive  on  the 
twenty* seventh  of  March. 

In  1858,  Mr.  Atwood  was  appointed 
major-general  of  the  Fifth  division  of  the 
state  militia,  by  Governor  Alexander 
W.  Randall.  Governor  Randall  was 
afterwards  minister  to  Rome  under 
President  Lincoln,  and  postmaster-gen- 
eral in  Johnson’s  cabinet. 

In  1861,  General  Atwood  represented 
the  Madison  district  in  the  lower  house 
of  the  state  legislature  and  performed 
notable  service  in  securing  the  enlarge- 
ment and  betterment  of  the  capitol.  He 
was  also  engaged,  this  year,  in  doing 
very  efficient  work  in  the  raising  and 
fitting  of  troops  for  the  front ; and  in 
all  the  leading  state  enterprises  incident 
to  the  amassing  of  funds  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  Union  cause  was  an  en- 
thusiastic and  efficient  manager. 

In  1862,  his  reputation  for  integrity 
and  business  sagacity  secured  him  the 
appointment  of  United  States  internal 
revenue  assessor  for  the  second  con- 
gressional district  under  the  new  law. 
His  commission  as  such  was  signed  by 
President  Lincoln  in  July  of  that  year. 
His  labors  in  this  important  office  were 
of  the  most  arduous  character.  The 
law  was  new  to  the  people,  and  its  in- 
quisitorial methods  obnoxious  to  them, 
while  the  income  tax,  which  came  after- 
ward, was  deemed  particularly  burden- 
some. The  new  assessor  had  much  to 
do  in  toning  down  popular  prejudice 
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and  getting  affairs  upon  a working  basis 
in  this  large  and  important  district.  In 
1865,  when  President  Johnson  assumed 
office  and  changed  the  political  front  of 
the  administration,  the  State  Journal , 
despite  the  fact  that  its  chief  editor  held 
a government  office,  held  fast  to  its 
stalwart  political  views,  never  once 
faltering  in  opposition  to  the  President’s 
course.  In  September,  1 866,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  straightforward  attitude, 
the  general  was  removed  as  “ an  offen- 
sive partisan,”  being  the  first  Wisconsin 
officer  suspended  by  Mr.  Johnson.  He 
was  serenaded  at  his  home  on  the  even- 
ing of  his  decapitation,  by  an  enor- 
mous throng  of  Republican  friends,  who 
greatly  admired  his  party  steadfastness 
as  well  as  honored  his  qualities  as  a 
man. 

He  was  mayor  of  Madison  in  1868-9, 
and  in  that  position  his  customary 
business  enterprise  led  him  to  inaugurate 
reforms  in  the  city  financial  management 
which  were  of  lasting  benefit  to  the 
municipality. 

In  1869,  General  Atwood  was  promi- 
nently mentioned  as  the  Republican 
candidate  for  governor.  The  newspapers 
of  the  state,  quite  regardless  of  political 
affiliations,  urged  the  nomination  of  the 
journalistic  veteran  by  the  party  which 
he  had  helped  to  form,  whose  cause  he 
had  so  persistently  advocated,  and  for 
which  he  had  sacrificed  much.  The 
files  of  the  state  press  at  this  period  are 
found  to  be  fairly  glowing  with  encon- 
iums  of  the  general’s  worth  as  a versatile, 
far-seeing  public  man,  whose  powerful 
pen,  persuasive  voice  and  cautious  judg- 
ment had  done  splendid  service  in  the 


development  of  his  adopted  state.  But 
unfortunately  there  were  seven  candi- 
dates for  state  offices  from  his  own 
congressional  district,  and,  although  he 
received  fifty-three  votes  in  the  conven- 
tion, a large  majority  of  them  from  his 
home  district,  another  finally  won. 
Considering  all  things,  this  vote  was 
deemed  at  the  time  a very  flattering 
evidence  of  the  personal  popularity  of 
the  general. 

In  the  spring  of  1869,  Mr.  Rublee  dis- 
solved his  partnership  with  General 
Atwood  and  departed  as  United  States 
minister  to  Switzerland.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded as  the  junior  partner  in  the  firm 
by  Major  J.  O.  Culver,  a gentleman  of 
excellent  literary  tastes,  who  remained 
with  the  State  Journal  until  January  1, 
1877.  He  is  now  connected  with  the 
San  Francisco  press.  Ever  since  Major 
Culver’s  departure,  the  general  has  been 
sole  proprietor  of  the  establishment. 

In  January,  1870,  Benjamin  F.  Hop- 
kins, who  represented  the  Madison  dis- 
trict in  the  Forty-first  congress,  died, 
and  within  the  following  month  General 
Atwood  was  elected  his  successor.  Tak- 
ing his  seat  on  the  twenty-third  of  Feb- 
ruary, he  was  given  a place  on  the  then 
important  and  hard  working  committee 
on  the  Pacific  railway.  In  congress,  as 
elsewhere,  General  Atwood  soon  estab- 
lished a reputation  as  an  industrious  and 
eminently  useful  man.  He  was  particu- 
larly energetic  in  helping  secure  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Northern  Pacific  railway  bill, 
to  render  the  land  grant  available  and 
insure  the  construction  of  the  line.  He 
had  always  figured  prominently  in  the 
movement  for  the  government  improve- 
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ment  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  water- 
ways between  Lake  Michigan  and  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  was  largely  iden- 
ified  with  the  passage  of  an  act  to  assist 
the  project.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
bill  dividing  his  state  into  two  federal 
judicial  districts,  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  western  half  of  the  state,  and 
by  dint  of  great  personal  exertion  pushed 
it  to  passage.  Other  bills,  of  consider- 
able importance  to  Wisconsin,  were 
either  introduced  by  him  or  their  pas- 
sage secured  largely  through  his  ener- 
getic endorsement  of  them. 

The  general  was  also  enthusiastic  in 
the  advocacy  of  the  bill  creating  the 
centennial  commission,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  exposition  of  1876  m the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  In  recognition  of 
his  earnestness  in  this  matter,  General 
Grant  appointed  him  in  1872  as  the 
commissioner  from  his  state — a trust  of 
great  consequence,  which  the  Wisconsin 
representative  executed  with  signal  abil- 
ity. When  the  full  commission  con- 
vened in  Philadelphia  for  the  first  time, 
on  the  fourth  of  .March,  1872,  General 
Atwood  was  chosen  its  temporary  chair- 
man, thus  being  the  first  official  of  that 
body  and  the  first  member  to  address  it. 
He  presided  for  several  days,  until  the 
permanent  president,  Senator  Hawley 
of  Connecticut,  succeeded  him.  The 
commission  was  composed  of  some  of  the 
brightest  and  most  distinguished  men 
of  the  nation,  and  throughout  their 
deliberations  General  Atwood  took  a 
conspicuous  and  efficient  part.  During 
the  last  two,  and  most  difficult  years, 
he  was  on  the  executive  committee ; he 
was  chairman  of  the  auditing  committee 


from  the  first,  and  continuously  served 
on  several  of  the  other  important  com- 
mittees. 

General  Atwood  has  held  numerous 
positions  of  a public  or  semi-public 
character,  in  addition  to  those  before 
mentioned.  In  1849  he  was  a justice 
of  the  peace  ; in  1854,  a village  trustee ; 
for  thirteen  years  after  1857  he  was 
treasurer  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Agri- 
cultural society  ; for  sixteen  years  after 
1866  a member — generally  the  president 
— of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  State 
Insane  hospital ; for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  city  school  board,  and 
for  a time  its  president ; for  thirty  years 
a trustee  and  member  of  the  executive 
committee,  for  five  years  the  secretary 
and  for  a long  series  of  years  president, 
of  the  Madison  Mutual  Insurance  com- 
pany, an  institution  which,  in  its  time, 
did  a very  large  business  throughout 
the  upper  Mississippi  valley  ; he  has 
long  been  president  of  the  Madison 
Gas  Light  & Coke  company  ; has  been 
a director  in  several  railroad  enter- 
prises, and  the  president  of  one  of  them, 
and  has  been,  from  its  inception  in 
1849,  one  °f  the  most  active  curators 
of  the  State  Historical  society — Judge 
Harlow  S.  Orton,  General  Simeon  Mills 
and  himself  being  the  senior  vice- 
presidents,  now  resident  in  Madison. 
For  eight  years  previous  to  1876  he  was 
the  Wisconsin  member  of  the  Republi- 
can national  committee,  and  he  has  at- 
tended every  national  convention  of  his 
party  since  the  nomination  of  Lincoln, 
in  i860,  serving  as  a member  of  the  con- 
vention of  1876. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  August,  1849, 
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Mr.  Atwood  was  married,  at  Potosi, 
Wisconsin,  to  Mary  Sweeney,  formerly 
of  Canton,  Ohio.  They  had  born  to 
them  two  sons  and  two  daughters — the 
eldest  of  these  being  Charles  David,  who 
was  vice-consul  under  General  Lucius 
Fairchild,  at  Liverpool,  in  1872-76,  and 
afterwards  an  accomplished  associate 
editor  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal ; 
in  1874  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Dr.  A.  J.  Ward,  one  of  the 
leading  physicians  of  Madison  ; Charles 
died  in  1878,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year 
of  his  age,  at  a time  when  he  appeared 
to  be  about  entering  a distinguished 
career ; his  son  David,  now  a bright 
lad  of  eleven  years,  is  of  the  fourth  gen- 
eration of  David  Atwoods.  Harrie  F., 
Mary  L.  and  Elizabeth  G.,  other  chil- 
dren of  the  general,  reside  in  Madi- 
son, the  latter  having,  in  1877,  mar- 
ried Edward  P.  Vilas,  brother  and  law 
partner  of  our  present  postmaster-gen- 
eral. 

Physically,  General  Atwood  is  of 
medium,  well-proportioned  stature,  with 
expressive  dark-blue  eyes,  which  always 
beam  with  kindly  light  and  fairly  kindle 
with  animation  when  he  is  engaged  in 
telling  a good  story,  for  the  general  is 
a charming  conversationist,  especially 
upon  the  fertile  themes  of  pioneer  and 
political  reminiscence.  His  fine,  regu- 
lar features  are  well  set  off  with  a full 
head  and  a flowing  beard  of  snow-white 
hair,  his  general  personal  appearance,  as 
our  excellent  portrait  shows,  being  not 
unlike  that  of  the  poet  Bryant,  during 
the  years  when  the  latter  had  taken  on 
his  most  venerable  aspect.  Dignified 
and  impressive  in  bearing,  he  is  even- 


tempered,  frank  and  unassuming  in 
manner,  hopeful  and  happy  in  tempera- 
ment, and  noted  throughout  Wisconsin 
as  a high-minded,  public-spirited  man, 
who  has  rare  political  sagacity  and  good 
executive  ability.  He  inherited  the 
spirit  of  hospitality,  and  his  long  pio- 
neer experience  cultivated  this  to  a 
high  degree,  so  that  he  has  come  to  be 
widely  known  as  a most  cordial  host,  a 
prince  of  entertainers.  Under  the  roof 
of  the  spacious  Atwood  mansion,  in 
Madison,  there  have  been  welcomed, 
in  the  past  forty  years,  a long  line  of 
politicians,  journalists,  high  public  offi- 
cials, statesmen  and  scholars,  re*pre- 
senting  many  sections  and  countries. 
Although  commencing  life  with  but 
meager  knowledge  of  text-books,  he  is 
a veteran  in  that  best  of  mental  training 
schools,  the  newspaper  printing  office, 
and,  with  large  experience  in  various 
important  walks  of  life,  he  has  long  had 
an  excellent  practical  education,  being 
a good  judge  and  keen  appreciator  of 
the  best  in  art  and  literature.  He  dis- 
plays remarkable  facility  in  composi- 
tion, possesses  a simple,  incisive  style, 
and  is  a quick  thinker.  His  capacity 
for  work  has  ever  been  something  mar- 
velous, and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other 
qualities  here  cited,  increasing  years 
appear  in  no  sense  to  dull  his  ardor  or 
lessen  his  mental  and  physical  capacity. 
A politician  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  he  has  never  allowed  partisan 
bitterness  to  poison  his  intercourse  with 
men  of  every  political  creed.  To  all 
classes  he  is  the  same  affable,  easily- 
approached  gentleman  ; the  humblest 
workman  in  his  expensive  law-book  and 
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newspaper  printing  establishment  can 
gain  as  ready  and  considerate  an  audi- 
ence of  the  “ chief  ” as  the  most  distin- 
guished visitor  to  his  editorial  sanctum 
or  sumptuous  home.  General  Atwood 
saw  Wisconsin  enter  upon  her  condition 
of  statehood ; her  history  since  that 
time  is  in  a large  sense  the  history  of 
our  subject,  for  he  has  been  promin- 
ently identified  with  her  steady  devel- 
opment, and  an  active  participant  in 
many  of  the  most  important  scenes 
upon  her  stage.  While  a fine  represen- 
tative of  the  best  class  of  western  pio- 


neers, coming  down  to  us  from  a former 
generation,  which  was  born  into  condi- 
tions of  life  no  longer  possible  anywhere 
on  this  continent,  General  Atwood  has 
kept  steady  pace  with  the  times,  and,  al- 
though he  is  now  in  his  seventy-second 
year,  a veritable  patriarch  in  appearance, 
his  mind  is  as  agile  as  his  step ; he  is  em- 
inently a man  of  to-day,  progressive  in 
tone  and  confident  that  the  things  of 
the  present  are  necessarily  an  improve- 
ment on  the  past.  In  honoring  such  a 
man  we  indeed  honor  ourselves. 

Reuben  G.  Thwaitbs. 


j.  h.  McClelland,  m.  d. 


Among  those  who  have  been  active 
in  the  advancement  of  medical  science, 
and  in  the  front  rank  thereof,  should  be 
placed  the  subject  of  this  sketch — Dr. 
J.  H.  McClelland  of  Pittsburgh.  No 
more  earnest  and  busy  man  can  be 
found  in  that  great  host  of  able  and 
brilliant  men  who  are  making  western 
Pennsylvania  known  and  felt  the  world 
over,  and  there  is  certainly  no  one  who 
has  accomplished  greater  works  in  the 
same  number  of  years,  nor  reached  a 
higher  rank  in  the  medical  world  at  so 
early  a period  in  life. 

He  was  born  in  Pittsburgh,  May  20, 
1845  ; his  father,  J.  H.  McClelland,  sr., 
came  to  this  country  from  the  north  of 
Ireland  in  1816,  possessed  of  the  hardy 
frame  and  vigorous  intellect  which  we 
have  come  to  associate  with  Scotch- 
Irish  ancestry.  Mr.  McClelland  took 
an  active  part  in  the  anti-slavery  cause, 


and  wrote  many  strong  articles  on  the 
subject.  Later  on  he  became  interested 
in  the  question  of  public  education,  and 
advocated,  both  in  print  and  on  the 
platform,  many  reforms  in  the  public 
school  system,  not  a few  of  which  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  carried 
into  effect.  As  architect  and  contractor, 
he  erected  many  schoolhouses,  public 
buildings  and  churches  in  Pittsburgh 
and  vicinity,  among  which  latter  is 
St.  Paul’s  cathedral.  Between  the  years 
1867-71  he  served  as  postmaster,  having 
been  appointed  without  his  knowledge 
or  solicitation. 

Dr.  McClelland’s  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Black,  D.  D., 
the  first  minister  of  the  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian church  west  of  the  Allegheny 
mountains.  He  graduated  with  the 
highest  honors  at  the  Glasgow  univer- 
sity, and  came  to  this  country  an  exile 
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for  liberty’s  sake,  having  engaged  in  the 
Irish  insurrection  of  1797-8  ; studied 
for  the  ministry  and  was  assigned  to 
the  so-called  western  district.  Here  he 
exerted  a powerful  influence,  during 
that  formative  period,  in  moulding  the 
character  of  the  times. 

General  James  A.  Ekin,  in  a eulogy 
delivered  January,  1884,  says  : 

Perhaps  no  historian  would  ever  have  thought  of 
coming  to  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Monongahela, 
the  sweetest  valley  in  all  the  land,  to  find  a heroic  fig- 
ure. Perhaps  no  poet  would  ever  have  deigned  to 
visit  the  wilderness  of  western  Pennsylvania,  its  moun- 
tains and  its  valleys,  to  find  materials  for  a grand 
epic  of  human  life.  But  here,  among  these  hills  and 
upon  these  slopes,  there  lived  and  toiled  and  died, 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  men  of  his  time,  and 
one  of  the  moral  heroes  of  the  century,  to  whom  the 
present  generation,  and  the  progressive  reforms  of 
the  day  are  much  indebted,  and  the  community  with 
one  voice  acknowledge  the  greatness  and  purity  of 
his  character.  The  name  of  this  illustrious  man,  a 
man  typical  of  his  race,  was  the  Rev.  John  Black, 
D.  D. 

Dr.  McClelland,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  had  re- 
ceived an  appointment  to  Anapolis,  but 
was  induced  by  the  family  physician, 
Dr.  J.  P.  Dake — now  full  of  years  and 
honors — to  take  up  the  study  of  medi- 
cine. He  graduated  at  the  Hahnemann 
Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  in  1867. 
Returning  to  his  native  city,  he  became 
identified  with  the  Homoeopathic  Med- 
ical and  Surgical  hospital,  then  being 
established.  Having  displayed  an  apti- 
tude for  surgical  work,  he  was  at  once 
appointed  to  the  surgical  staff  of  the 
new  hospital  and  performed  the  first 
capital  operation  in  that  institution.  He 
has  served  ever  since  on  the  surgical 
staff ; was  for  fifteen  years  secretary  of 


the  executive  committee  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  and  for  the  past  five  years 
has  been  its  chairman.  The  growth 
of  this  institution  from  a small  begin- 
ning to  its  present  state  of  efficiency 
has  been  a part  of  his  life  work.  The  old 
hospital  which  for  sixteen  years  had 
fulfilled  its  noble  mission,  was  torn  down 
to  give  way  to  a structure  more  in  keep- 
ing with  its  growing  usefulness.  Owing 
to  the  large  generosity  of  many  of  Pitts- 
burgh’s citizens,  and  the  liberal  policy 
of  the  state,  an  institution  has  been 
esablished  at  a total  cost  of  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  thousand  dollars, 
with  a capacity  of  two  hundred  beds. 
It  has  been  pronounced  by  competent 
authorities  one  of  the  best  in  construc- 
tion and  appointment  in  the  country. 

Dr.  McClelland  achieved  success  in 
the  line  of  his  chosen  profession  from 
the  very  outstart,  and  rapidly  built  up 
an  extensive  practice ; but  notwithstand- 
ing its  constantly  increasing  demands, 
he  has  contributed  from  time  to  time, 
many  surgical  papers  to  various  journals 
and  county,  state  and  national  societies  ; 
among  these  are  clinical  papers  on 
“Combined  Method  of  Leg  Amputa- 
tion,” “ Amputation  at  Hip  Joint,” 
“Cranial  Fractures,”  “Excision  of 
Lower  Jaw,”  Excision  of  Kidney,” 
“ Hernia,”  “Bone  Diseases,”  “ Tumors,” 
“Antiseptic  Surgery,”  “Lithotomy,” 
“Ovariotomies,”  “Lacerations  of  the 
Cervix,”  etc. 

As  member  of  the  Surgical  Bureau 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Homoe- 
opathy, he  has  prepared  many  papers 
on  a variety  of  surgical  subjects.  A 
special  part  of  his  surgical  work  has 
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been  the  devising  of  improved  methods 
of  operation. 

Having  organized  the  anatomical  so- 
ciety of  Allegheny  county,  he  has  been 
demonstrator  for  several  years  and  later 
its  president.  He  has  also  been  an 
active  worker  in  and  president  of  the 
Allegheny  County  Medical  society.  In 
the  state  society  he  delivered  the  annual 
address  in  1875  in  Library  hall,  Pitts- 
burgh, taking  for  his  subject,  “ The 
Mind.”  He  was  its  president  in  1881. 

At  the  world’s  convention  of  1876 
at  Philadelphia  he,  by  special  appoint- 
ment, presented  a paper  on  one  of  the 
surgical  diseases,  and  at  the  worlds  con- 
vention of  1881  in  London,  was,  by 
appointment,  one  of  the  debaters. 

In  1876,  after  repeated  calls,  he  ac- 
cepted the  professorship  of  surgery  in  the 
Hahnemann  Medical  College  of  Phila- 
delphia, his  alma  mater.  In  this  posi- 
tion he  continued  another  year,  but 
absolutely  declined  the  honor  of  further 
service,  unwilling  to  give  up  home  ties. 
At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  this  college  he 
was  chosen  president  for  the  year  1886-7. 
In  1878  he  delivered  a course  of  lectures 
on  et  Operative  Surgery  ” at  the  Boston 
University  School  of  Medicine.  Pro- 
fessorships in  four  different  colleges  were 
offered  in  a single  year,  but  he  refused 
to  leave  his  native  city  for  other  fields 


Dr.  McClelland’s  most  recent  literary 
work  has  been  the  contribution  of  the 
article  of  nearly  one  hundred  pages  on 
“Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,”  in  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  ‘ A System  of  Medi- 
cine,’ edited  by  Dr.  H.  R.  Arndt.  This 
article  has  been  specially  noted  by 
American  and  British  reviewers. 

In  July,  1885,  a state  board  of  health 
was  established,  and  Dr.  McClelland 
was  appointed  by  the  governor  to  rep- 
resent this  section  of  the  state. 

Without  entering  into  further  details, 
it  may  be  remarked  in  conclusion  that 
energy  and  ability  to  despatch  business 
have  enabled  Dr.  McClelland  to  crowd 
an  immense  amount  of  work  into  a com- 
paratively few  years.  He  has  had  a 
large  share  in  the  advancement  of  med- 
ical science,  and  has  few  superiors  in 
the  art  of  surgery.  While  he  has  won 
eminence  already  in  the  line  of  his  pro- 
fession, he  has  still  found  time  to  cul- 
tivate and  enjoy  the  graces  of  social 
life,  and  has  won  a large  circle  of 
friends.  He  is  loved,  admired  and  re- 
spected wherever  known,  and  the  use- 
fulness he  has  already  been  able  to  give 
the  world  is  a sure  guarantee  of  even 
greater  usefulness  in  the  future. 

In  1884  Dr.  McClelland  was  married 
to  Miss  Rachel  May  Pears,  daughter 
of  the  late  John  P.  Pears  of  Pittsburgh. 

J.  H.  Kennedy. 
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PATRICK  SMITH. 


Mention  has  been  already  made  in 
these  columns  of  a number  of  men  who 
have  had  connection  with  the  growth 
of  the  lake  and  river  interests  of  Cleve- 
land, but  the  story  could  be  told  with 
no  degree  of  fulness  without  some  refer- 
ence to  the  busy  life  and  valuable  labors 
of  Patrick  Smith.  His  life  bridges  over 
the  long  distance  lying  between  old 
Cleveland  and  the  Cleveland  of  to-day, 
and  he  can  well  remember  the  time 
when  the  traveler  spoke  of  it  as  a 
“ pretty  and  promising  little  village  on 
the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,”  when 
there  were  ten  log  cabins  to  one  frame 
house  ; and  when  the  vessel  that  drew 
seven  feet  of  water  was  considered  a 
marine  monster.  He  has  seen  the  city 
advance  step  by  step  along  the  road  of 
greatness  and  prosperity,  and  has  done 
his  full  share  in  producing  that  result. 

Mr.  Smith  was  born  in  Cavan  county, 
Ireland,  on  March  16,  1827.  When  he 
was  nine  years  of  age  he  was  brought  to 
America,  where  his  parents  had  decided 
to  make  their  home.  Cleveland,  where 
they  located,  then  numbered  but  two 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  was  just  enter- 
ing upon  its  career  as  an  incorporated 
city.  The  son  was  placed  at  the  public 
school,  where  he  remained  for  a short 
time.  It  was  the  father’s  desire  that  he 
should  be  given  a good  education,  and 
in  accord  with  that  desire  the  boy  was 
soon  afterward  transferred  to  the  care 


of  Professor  Fisher,  who  kept  a private 
school  in  a log  house  covered  with  clap- 
boards, on  Bank  street.  Here  he  re- 
mained for  a year  and  a half,  making 
good  use  of  his  opportunities,  and  when 
the  father  purchased  a farm  on  the  In- 
dependence road,  near  Newburgh,  the 
son  accompanied  him.  The  time  of  the 
son  was  divided  between  the  work  of 
the  farm  in  summer  and  school  in  win- 
ter, until  1846,  when  the  family  once 
more  returned  to  the  city.  Upon  reach- 
ing his  majority,  Patrick  decided  to 
enter  upon  business  for  himself;  and 
accordingly  he  leased  a dredge  from 
the  corporation  and  began  the  business 
in  which  he  has  won  such  success,  and 
been  of  such  material  benefit  to  Cleve- 
land. The  marine  business  of  this  port 
was  increasing  rapidly,  and  its  import- 
ance advancing  with  every  year  that 
passed.  There  had  been  little  done  to 
improve  the  harbor,  and  all  apparatus 
available  for  this  purpose  was  of  the 
most  primitive  character.  Few  vessels 
drew  more  than  seven  and  a half  feet  of 
water,  but  still  it  was  necessary  to  make 
the  channel  deeper  in  some  places. 
Occasional  efforts  in  the  line  of  dredg- 
ing were  made  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  up  to  Center  street  bridge.  The 
fact  that  at  the  present  day  craft  draw- 
ing eighteen  and  nineteen  feet  move 
freely  up  and  down  the  Cuyahoga, 
shows  what  a vast  quantity  of  soil  has 
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been  removed  from  the  river  bottom. 
Mr.  Smith  gave  himself  to  his  new  task 
with  the  industry  and  energy  he  had 
already  displayed  in  the  minor  affairs 
of  life.  The  work  was  such  that  it 
could  be  followed  only  several  months 
in  the  year,  and  was  a slow  and  labor- 
ious task  with  the  appliances  then  at 
command.  After  the  scows  had  re- 
ceived their  loads  it  was  necessary  to 
pole  them  by  hand  out  into  the  lake,  to 
the  place  of  dumping.  After  a short 
experience  in  this  direction,  Mr.  Smith 
built  a spile  driver  to  keep  himself  and 
men  busy  when  the  dredging  should  be 
at  a standstill.  Both  dredge  and  spile 
driver  were  worked  by  horse  power,  until 
that  slow  and  cumbersome  method  was 
superceded  by  steam  in  1852.  Mr. 
Smith  was  soon  enabled  to  purchase  a 
dredge  of  his  own,  and  as  the  city  grew 
and  the  fleets  of  lake  craft  multiplied, 
the  demand  for  the  work  in  which  he 
was  engaged  naturally  increased.  In 
1856  he  built  three  additional  spile 
drivers,  and  one  dredge,  and  in  1858 
built  two  more  dredges.  In  1863  he 
purchased  the  tug  Belle  King , and 
henceforth  the  slow  and  uncertain 
method  of  propelling  out  by  hand  was 
at  an  end.  Mr.  Smith  was  for  a time 
engaged  in  brick  making,  and  also  took 
contracts  for  cutting  ice,  and  filling  and 
grading. 

Nearly  all  of  Mr.  Smith’s  enterprises 
commanded  success,  and  he  soon  ex- 
tended his  operations  to  other  lines  of 
marine  activity,  and  became  one  of  the 
main  business  forces  along  the  river. 
He  made  investment  in  various  tugs 
and  other  vessels,  and  has  made  his 


mark  in  that  direction,  while  still  con- 
tinuing his  operations  in  the  lines  of 
labor  first  entered  upon.  In  1880  he 
became  the  owner  of  a dry  dock,  which 
he  still  owns.  In  that  year  he  decided 
to  ease  some  of  his  burdens  upon 
younger  shoulders,  and  accordingly 
turned  his  large  and  prosperous  busi- 
ness over  to  his  sons,  Louis  P.  and 
James  A.  Smith,  whose  ages  at  that 
time  were  respectively  twenty-one  and 
nineteen  years.  They  have  since  con- 
ducted it  with  admirable  judgment  and 
success. 

Mr.  Smith  has  made  himself  useful  to 
the  public  in  other  ways  than  those  out- 
lined above,  and  his  influence  has  ever 
been  on  the  side  of  right,  law  and  good 
order.  Politically  he  is  a Democrat  of 
the  conservative  type,  and  has  on  sev- 
eral occasions  been  called  upon  to  serve 
the  people  in  public  office.  He  was 
elected  to  the  city  council  from  the 
Eighth  ward  in  1869,  and  reelected  in 
1871,  and  was  again  elected  in  1881  and 
1883.  While  in  that  body  he  served  on 
a number  of  important  committees,  and 
was  especially  valuable  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  river  or  lake  front,  his 
long  and  varied  experience  coming  into 
full  play.  He  aimed  at  no  display  upon 
the  floor,  but  made  himself  felt  as  a 
business  man  in  the  committees  or 
other  places  of  deliberation,  and  his 
vote  was  never  given  for  a measure  of 
which  his  conscience  and  judgment  did 
not  approve.  Mr.  Smith  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Cleveland  board  of  water 
works  trustees  from  1875  to  1878,  where 
his  experience  was  again  made  useful 
to  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  city 
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departments.  He  was  also  e'lected 
county  commissioner  in  1883,  and 
served  one  term. 

Mr.  Smith  has  never  attempted  to 
make  himself  conspicuous  in  reform 
movements,  but  has  quietly  wrought 
for  the  good  of  the  people  and  their  ad- 
vancement whenever  and  wherever  an 
opportunity  presented  itself.  He  is  a 
strong  friend  to  the  temperance  cause, 
and  a foe  to  intemperance  in  all  its 
forms  and  at  all  seasons.  His  personal 
habits  are  in  accord  with  his  principles, 
as  he  never  uses  tobacco  in  any  form. 
His  wife  is  an  earnest  and  able  worker 
in  the  temperance  and  other  reform 
movements  of  the  city,  and  has  ever 
found  aid  and  encouragement  from  her 
husband.  Mrs.  Smith,  before  her  mar- 
riage, was  one  of  a party  of  girls  who 
made  regalias  for  the  first  temperance 
society  of  Cleveland.  She  was  a mem- 


ber of  the  first  Catholic  Relief  society 
in  St.  Mary’s  church,  on  the  flats,  in 
1848,  under  the  leadership  of  Bishop 
Rappe.  They  are  known  as  liberal 
friends  to  the  poor,  and  many  have  in- 
deed found  occasion  to  bless  them  for 
help  in  time  of  need.  Mr.  Smith,  al- 
though retired  from  business,  is  by  no 
means  an  idler,  but  devotes  himself  to 
an  oversight  of  his  many  interests,  and 
to  such  public  or  private  usefulness  as 
comes  to  his  hand. 

Mr.  Smith  was  married,  in  1851,  to 
Miss  Margaret  Olwill  of  Cleveland. 
Eight  children  have  been  born  to  them, 
four  of  whom  have  died.  Besides  the 
two  sons  mentioned  above,  two  daugh- 
ters are  now  living,  Estella  and  Angella 
Smith,  the  former  being  the  wife  of  Mr. 
James  Cunnea  of  Cleveland. 
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[We  print  below,  with  compliments  to  Mr. 
C.  W.  Butterfield  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  two 
Indian  speeches  never  before  published.  These 
were  sent  about  the  first  of  July,'! 779,  T5y“cer- 
tain  chiefs  of  the  Delaware  nation  then  at  Fort 
Pitt  (Pittsburgh) — the  first,  to  two  of  their  own 
chiefs ; the  other,  to  the  Wyandots  upon  the 
Sandusky  river. — Ed.] 

I. 

“Captain  Kilbuck  & the  other  chiefs  of  the 
Delaware  nation  at  Fort  Pitt  to  Pipe  and  Win- 
genum : 

“ Brothers. — When  we  arrived  here  we  sent 
to  you  the  speeches,  received  by  us  from  the 
Congress,  from  the  King  of  France,  the  King 
of  Spain  and  the  great  Warrior  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation  General  Washington.  When  you 
receive  this  rise  up  and  come  to  Coshockin 
[Coshocton],  let  nothing  hinder  you  from  com- 
ing, but  think  of  saving  your  lives. 

“Brothers. — Almost  five  years  are  past  since 
we  began  to  speak  to  the  nations.  If  you  do 
intend  to  embrace  a good  opportunity,  now  is 
the  time,  this  is  the  last  time  we  shall  send  to 
you  or  speak  to  you,  if  you  do  not  take  this 
opportunity,  you  may  depend  on  being  unhappy. 

“ Brothers. — We  do  not  intend  by  this  to 
threaten  you  or  frighten  you  into  compliance, 
but  we  take  pity  on  you,  we  clearly  forsee  that 
if  you  do  not  listen  to  what  you  are  now  told 
you  will  suffer  greatly  for  your  neglect. 

“ Brothers, — Thirty  days  is  allowed  to  our 
nation  to  gather  at  Coshocking. 


II. 

The  Chiefs  of  the  Delawares  at  Fort  Pitt  to 
the  Chiefs  of  the  Wyandot  nation  : 

Uncles. — Listen  to  us.  We  are  very  glad  you 
told  us  to  be  strong  in  the  good  works  we  are 
about.  We  are  glad  you  told  us  you  wipe  the 
tears  from  our  cheeks  and  set  our  Hearts  at 
rest.  Now  Uncles,  listen  to  us,  the  young  man 
you  sent  (John  Montour)  has  put  his  hand  to 
the  chain  of  Friendship  with  us,  the  United 
States,  the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain  & he 
has  been  out  on  a scout  with  the  American 
warriors  against  the  bad  nations  & we  love  him 
for  his  conduct,  but  we  shall  love  him  more  if 
he  proves  true  and  sticks  to  tlfat  business. 

Now  Uncles,  Listen  to  us  & to  our  brother 
Mashingoce  Keishuch  [Col.  Daniel  Brodhead, 
commanding  at  Fort  Pitt],  it  is  almost  five 
years  since  we  began  to  speak  to  you  to  come 
and  join  our  Brothers  the  Am^jicans,  and  it  is 
three  months  past  since  we  told  you  to  meet  us 
at  Pittsburg  on  our  return  from  Philadelphia, 
it  is  likewise  twenty-six  days  since  our  return, 
and  all  this  time  we  have  waited  for  you  here. 
Now  Uncles — we  once  more  speak  to  you  to 
inform  you  if  you  have  a mind  to  take  hold  of 
the  chain  of  Friendship,  you  must  come  with- 
out delay,  we  are  still  waiting  for  you ; there- 
fore when  you  hear  this,  get  up  immediately 
and  run,  if  you  do  not  embrace  this  opportu- 
nity, we  cannot  tell  what  will  become  of  you, 
or  what  may  happen  to  you,  you  know  that 
trouble  will  come  on  you. 

Uncles.— We  desire  you  may  not  think  your 
nephews  the  Delawares  want  to  frighten  you, 
for  they  love  you  and  pity  you.  They  have 
seen  with  their  eyes  and  heard  with  their  ears 
enough  to  convince  them. 
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Robert  Fulton  was,  beyond  all  question, 
the  man  who  designed  and  built  the  first  suc- 
cessful steamboat. 

“ Godfrey  taught  seamen  to  interrogate 
With  steady  gaze,  though  tempest-tossed,  the  sun, 

And  from  his  beam  true  oracle  obtain. 

Franklin,  dread  thunderbolts,  with  daring  hand, 

Seized  and  averted  their  destructive  stroke, 

From  the  protected  dwellings  of  mankind. 

Fulton,  by  flame,  compelled  the  angry  sea 
To  vapor  rarefied,  his  bark  to  drive, 

In  triumph  proud,  thro’  the  loud-sounding  serge.” 

All  this  is  acknowledged  as  truth ; but  the 
human  mind  had  forestalled  Fulton  in  his  great 
invention — largely,  however,  in  theory — as  the 
following,  from  Manasseh  Cutler’s  c Federal 
Lands,’  published  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in 
1787,  clearly  proves: 

It  is  found,  by  late  experiments,  that  sails  are  used  to 
great  advantage  against  the  current  of  the  Ohio.  And  it  is 
worthy  of  observation,  that,  in  all  probability,  steamboats 
will  be  found  to  do  infinite  service  in  all  our  extensive  river 
navigation. 

The  London  Daily  News , of  a recent  date, 
gives  an  interesting  history  of  the  British  flag. 
“We  are  all,”  says  that  paper,  “familiar  with 
white,  blue  and  red  ensigns,  and  with  the  Union 
Jack,  which  occupies  the  upper  quarter  nearest 
the  flagstaff.  The  white  ensign  has  the  red 
cross  of  St.  George  in  addition  to  the  Union 
Jack.  Without  the  Jack  this  white  ensign  with 
a red  cross  represents  our  old  national  flag  as 
it  existed  from  the  time  of  Richard  I.  until  the 
death  of  Elizabeth.  This  red  cross  flag,  the 
banner  of  St.  George,  appears  to  have  been 
chosen  by  the  soldier  king  in  honor  of  the  saint 
who  was  the  patron  of  soldiers.  It  remained 
for  more  than  four  hundred  years  the  flag  under 
which  the  English  warriors  fought  on  land  and 
on  sea.  When  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  suc- 
ceeded Elizabeth,  the  Scotch  had  a national 
flag.  That  also  was  a cross,  but  it  was  shaped 


differently  from  that  of  St.George  and  was  known 
as  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew.  The  ground  of  the 
Scotch  flag  was  blue,  and  its  cross  was  white. 
To  mark  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  under 
one  sovereign,  the  national  banner  underwent  a 
change,  although  Scotland  still  retained  its  sep- 
arate parliament. 

In  the  new  flag,  the  two  banners  of  Scotland 
and  England  were  united.  There  appeared  in 
it  the  oblique  white  cross  of  St.  Andrew  on  a 
blue  ground,  and  the  red  cross  of  St.  George  on  a 
white  margin,  worked  in  the  blue  field.  The 
king  was  accustomed  to  sign  his  name  in  the 
French  form  of  James,  ‘ Jacques.’  He  was,  in 
fact,  the  Union  Jacques,  or,  as  we  improperly 
pronounce  it,  J ack.  F or  local  purposes  the  Scotch 
still  continued  to  use  the  white  St.  Andrew’s 
cross  on  a blue  field,  and  the  English  the  red 
cross  on  the  white  field.  It  was  stated  by  royal 
proclamation  in  1606  that  ‘ whereas  some  differ- 
ence hath  arisen  between  our  subjects  of  South 
and  North  Britain,  traveling  by  seas,  about  the 
bearing  of  their  flags ; for  the  avoiding  of  all 
such  contentions  hereafter,  we  have,  with  the 
advice  of  our  council,  ordered  that  henceforth 
all  our  subjects  of  this  isle  and  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  members  therefore,  shall  bear 
in  their  maintop  the  red  cross,  commonly  called 
St.  George’s  cross,  and  the  white  cross,  called 
St.  Andrew’s  cross,  joined  together,’  ‘ and  in 
their  foretop  our  subjects  of  South  Britain  shall 
wear  the  red  cross  only,  as  was  their  wont ; and 
our  subjects  of  North  Britain  in  their  foretop 
the  white  cross  only,  as  they  were  accustomed.  ’ 

In  1707,  when  the  Scotch  and  English  legis- 
latures were  united,  the  distinctive  flags  ceased 
to  be  used,  and  the  united  flags  as  arranged  in 
1606  became  the  single  ensign  for  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  was  the  sovereign  that  made  the 
union  and  established  the  national  flag,  and  an 
establishment  of  distinct  legislatures  againwould 
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not  alter  the  flag.  Ireland  would  take,  presu- 
mably, for  its  local  ensign  the  red  cross  of  St. 
Patrick.  This  Irish  banner  ought  to  have  ap- 
peared in  the  union  flag  of  1606,  but  it  did  not. 
Ireland  had  no  distinct  recognition  in  the  union 
flag  until  180],  when  the  Irish  and  British  leg- 
islatures were  united.  At  that  date  the  union 
jack  underwent  a further  change,  and  the  red 
diagonal  cross  of  St.  Patrick  on  a white  field 
was  introduced.  Since  that  date  the  union  jack 
has  shown  the  red  cross  and  white  margin,  re- 
calling the  banner  of  St.  George  ; the  white  di- 
agonal and  blue  field  of  St.  Andrew’s  banner, 
and  the  red  diagonal  cross  of  St.  Patrick,  show- 
ing over  the  white  diagonal  cross  of  the  Scotch 
banner.  The  blue  groundof  the  Jack  is  therefore 
due  to  Scotland  and  the  red  and  white  as  crosses 
and  margins  to  England  and  to  Ireland.” 

In  a letter  written  on  the  fifteenth  of  October, 
1686,  by  Robert  Turner,  a merchant  in  Phila- 
delphia, “and  one  of  the  Councel,”  are  these 
words:  “Building  goeth  on.  John  Re  a dm  an 

is  building  one  Brick  House  for  Richard  Whit - 
pain , of  sixty  Foot  long,  and  fifty  six  Foot  wide. 
For  the  Widow  Farmer , another  Brick  House. 
For  Thomas  Barker  and  Samuel  Jobson  two  Brick 
Cellars,  and  Chimnies  for  back  Kitchings. 
Thomas  Ducket  is  Building  a Brick  House  at 
the  Skulkil , forty  eight  Foot  long  and  three 
Stories  high  ; there  are  two  other  Brick  Houses 
to  be  built  this  Summer.” 


Mr.  A.  R.  Spofford,  librarian  of  congress,  in 
a published  account  of  the  National  Library  of 
the  United  States,  for_  which  a new  building  is 
projected,  gives  some  information  of  other  great 
libraries.  He  states  that  the  National  Library 
now  contains  570,000  volumes,  not  counting 
200,000  pamplets  and  a large  and  rare  collection 
of  manuscripts,  and  states  that  the  annual  in- 
crease is  about  25,000  volumes. 

“When  I took  charge  of  this  library,  twenty- 
two  years  ago,  there  were  twenty-five  larger  li- 
braries in  the  world.  Now  there  are  but  five 
larger 

“The  largest  library  in  the  world  is  the  Bib- 
lioth£que  Nationale  of  France,  or  National  Li- 


brary, formerly  Royal,  then  Imperial,  according 
to  the  changes  of  government.  It  was  founded 
in  1737  by  a royal  printing  tax  requiring  a copy 
of  each  book  printed  for  the  king’s  library  and 
contains  2,250,000  volumes.  The  library  of  the 
British  museum,  founded  in  1753  from  a dona- 
tion of  books  and  private  gallery  of  Sir  Hans 
Sloan,  contains  1,500,000  volumes.  It  became 
a great  library  through  liberal  donations  from 
subjects  of  the  crown,  including  many  great 
private  libraries.  The  books,  engravings,  arts, 
antiques  and  natural  history  have  long  since 
outgrown  their  present  quarters.  All  collections 
except  books,  engravings,  and  a few  antiquities 
have  been  successively  removed  to  Kensington 
to  make  room.  The  St.  Petersburg  Imperial 
library,  founded  by  ukase  of  the  czar,  has  1,000 
000  volumes.  The  Royal  Library  of  Berlin, 
founded  by  a copy  tax  in  1661,  the  oldest  big 
library  on  the  globe,  has  700,000  volumes. 
The  Library  of  Munich,  Bavaria,  founded  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  claims  800,000,  but  in- 
cludes pamphlets  which  we  do  not.  If  we 
counted  pamphlets  we  would  have  770,000. 
The  next  in  size  is  the  library  of  congress,  which 
is  our  national  collection. 

The  “justly  celebrated  Monsieur  St.  John, 
de  Creve  Coeur,  his  most  Christian  Majesty’s 
Consul  for  New  York,”  over  one  hundred  years 
ago, formed  a favorable  impression  in  his  mind  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  river,  as  the  “ spot 
fora  town.”  “It  is,”  says  he,  “ towards  one  of 
the  principal  branches  of  the  Muskingum  that 
the  great  village  of  Tuscarawa  is  built,  whence 
a carriage  of  two  miles  leads  to  the  river  Caya- 
hoga,  deep  and  rather  rapid,  the  mouth  of 
which  in  Lake  Erie  forms  an  excellent  harbor 
for  ships  of  two  hundred  tons  ; this  place  seems 
to  be  designed  for  a spot  for  a town,  and  many 
persons  of  my  acquaintance  have  already  thought 
of  it.” 

The  Colorado  University  consists  of  three 
departments,  in  three  different  places,  namely, 
Boulder,  Golden  and  Fort  Collins.  “Unfortu- 
nately,” says  the  Denver  Tribune  Republican , 
“ none  of  these  departments  of  our  university 
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are  as  flourishing  as  we  should  like  to  see  them. 
Somehow  or  other  they  seem  to  be  lost.  They  are 
hardly  heard  of  outside  of  the  localities  in  which 
they  are  situated,  and  are  virtually  unknown  out- 
side of  the  state.  There  is  a suspicion  that  in 
establishing  these  schools,  or  departments  of  the 
Colorado  university,  the  legislature  was  not 
prompted  entirely  by  a desire  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  a great  university,  but  that  a desire 
to  benefit  the  towns  in  which  the  several  schools 
are  placed  was  also  considered.” 

Concerning  the  market  in  Philadelphia  and 
vicinity  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  com- 
merce of  the  “town”  at  the  same  date  (1686), 
we  have  before  us  this  record  : 

I have  never  seen  brighter  and  better  corn  than  in  these 
parts,  especially  in  the  county  of  Chester.  Provisions  very 
cheap;  pork  at  two  pence  and  good,  fat,  fresh  beef  at  three 
half-pence  the  pound,  in  our  market.  Fish  is  plentiful ; corn 
cheap;  wheat  three  and  sixpence  a bushel ; rye  half  a crown; 
Indian  corn  two  shillings  of  this  money;  and  it  is  without 
doubt  that  we  shall  have  as  good  wine  as  France  produces. 
Here  is  great  appearance  of  a trade,  and  if  we  had  small  mo- 
ney for  exchange,  we  should  not  want  returns.  The  whale 
fishery  is  considerable,  several  companies  out  to  catch  them. 
There  is  one  caught  that  its  thought  will  make  several  hun- 
dred barrels  of  oil.  This  besides  tobacco  and  skins  and  furs 
we  have  for  commerce. 

The  death  of  John  A.  Logan,  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, December  26,  at  his  home  in  Washing- 
ton, startled  the  nation.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr. 
John  A.  Logan,  a native  of  Ireland,  who  em- 
igrated to  Illinois  in  1823.  His  son  John  was 
born  in  Jackson  county,  that  state,  on  the 
ninth  of  Feburary,  1826,  where  he  received  a 
common  school  education,  subsequently  gradu- 
ating at  the  Louisville  university.  He  enlist- 
ed as  a private  in  the  Illinois  volunteers  and 
became  quartermaster  in  the  war  with  Mexico  ; 
was  elected  clerk  of  the  Jackson  county  court, 
in  1849 ; studied  and  practiced  law ; was  elected 
to  the  legislature  of  Illinois  in  1852,  1853, 
1856  and  1857  ; was  prosecuting  attorney  from 
1853  to  1857;  was  a Buchanan  presidential 
elector  in  1856 ; was  a member  of  the  thirty- 
sixth  congress  and  also  of  the  thirty-seventh ; 
resigned  and  entered  the  Union  army,  as  colonel, 
reaching  the  rank  of  major-general  before  the 
close  of  the  war ; was  appointed  minister  to 


Mexico  in  1865  but  declined;  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  fortieth  and  forty-first  congresses; 
was  elected  as  a Republican  to  the  United  States 
senate,  to  succeed  Richard  Yates,  serving  from 
March  4,  1871,  to  March  3,  1877;  resumed  the 
practice  of  the  law ; was  again  elected,  this 
time  in  1879,  to  the  United  States  senate,  and 
re-elected  in  1885.  His  term  of  office,  had  he 
lived,  would  have  expired,  March  3,  1891. 


There  have  been  published  by  the  Western 
Reserve  and  Northern  Ohio  Historical  society, in 
all,  sixty-seven  historical  tracts.  These  are  of 
great  value  to  the  historical  student — especially 
to  the  student  of  western  history.  The  last  one 
gives,  besides  the  record  of  the  ninteenth  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  society,  excellent  biograph- 
ical sketches  of  General  J.  H.  Devereaux,  Fran- 
klin B.  Hough,  Captain  Alva  Bradley,  Judge 
Eben  Newton,  Joseph  Perkins,  Honorable 
George  Willey,  Honorable  George  Mygatt,  Hon- 
orable F.  D.  Parish  and  Dr.  Theodatus  Garlick. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  1812,  the  war 
department  wrote  General  William  Hull,  then 
on  his  way  to  Detroit,  authorizing  him  to  com- 
mence offensive  operations  against  Great  Brit- 
ain, as  war  had  been  declared  on  the  eighteenth 
previous.  “ Should  the  force  under  your  com- 
mand,” said  the  letter,  “be  equal  to  the  enter- 
prise, consistent  with  the  safety  of  your  own 
posts,  you  will  take  possession  of  Malden,  and 
extend  your  conquests,as  circumstances  may  jus- 
tify.” 

On  the  same  evening  the  letter  was  received 
the  following  answer  was  made  : 

Detroit,  9th  of  July,  i8i2» 

Sir:— I have  received  your  letter  of  the  24th  of  June. 
The  army  under  my  command  arrived  here  on  the  5 th  of 
July  inst.  Every  effort  has  been  and  is  still  making,  by  the 
British  to  collect  the  Indians  under  their  standard.  They 
have  a large  number.  I am  preparing  boats,  and  shall  pass 
the  river  in  a few  days.  The  British  have  established  a post 
directly  opposite  this  place.  I have  confidence  in  dislodg- 
ing him  and  being  in  possession  of  the  opposite  bank.  I 
have  little  time  to  write:  every  thing  will  be  done  that  is 
possible  to  do.  The  British  command  the  water  and  the 
savages.  I do  not  think  the  force  here  equal  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  Amherstburg  ; you  therefore  must  not  be  too  san- 
guine. 


William  Hull. 
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The  late  John  E.  Parke,  born  in  Pittsburgh, 
in  1806,  was  one  of  the  most  widely  known  and 
enterprising  citizens  of  western  Pennsylvania. 
During  his  long  life  he  was  a careful  observer 
of  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  cities  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Allegheny,  and  the  surrounding  country. 
For  years  previous  to  his  death  he  had  been  en- 
gaged in  collecting  materials  for  a history  of 
Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny,  but  having  learned 
that  another  was  busy  upon  a similar  work  for 
the  first  named  city,  he  generously  confined  him- 
self for  the  most  part  to  the  city  of  Allegheny. 
The  papers  he  had  prepared  are  now  published 
in  a volume  of  385  pages,  entitled  ‘ Recollec- 
tions of  Seventy-One  years  and  Historical  Glean- 
ings of  Allegheny,’  which  will  be  highly  prized 
by  those  who  wish  to  know  what  Allegheny  was, 
how  it  has  grown  and  about  its  industries, 
churches,  exciting  incidents,  public  institutions 
and  a good  many  of  its  more  distinguished  cit- 
izens. Judge  Parke  was  held  in  high  esteem 
while  living,  and  this  volume  will  be  welcomed 
by  his  many  friends  and  also  by  all  who  wish  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  past  history  of  Al- 
legheny. They  will  also  find  not  a little  per- 
taining to  Pittsburgh. 

Apropos  of  the  warlike  speeches  made  in  the 
senate  of  the  United  States  by  Senators  Ingalls, 
Frye,  Hale  and  others,  the  following  articles 
from  the  London  Twies  of  January  6 and  7, 
1862,  will  prove  of  interest.  It  is  especially  in- 
teresting to  note  how  the  English  government 
regarded  our  ability  at  that  time  to  defend  our 
chief  seaport  and  lake  cities  from  attack  by 
British  ironclads.  Manifestly  we  are  in  no  bet- 
ter position  to-day  than  we  were  in  1862,  so  far 
as  the  condition  of  our  navy  is  concerned,  to  pro- 
tect New  York,  Boston,  Newport,  Philadelphia, 
Buffalo,  Cleveland  and  Detroit  from  successful 
assault  by  the  British  navy.  If  we  are  to  have 
war  with  Canada  and  Great  Britain,  in  the  name 
of  a moderate  amount  of  common  sense,  let  us 
first  get  a navy  that  will  not  put  us  to  open 
shame  at  the  very  first  blow  that  is  struck. 

[From  the  London  Times , January  7,  1862.] 

THE  NAVAL  REINFORCEMENTS  FOR  NORTH 
AMERICA. 

If  praise  is  due  to  the  war  department  for  their 


rapid  and  energetic  action  in  sending  out  military 
stores  and  reinforcements  for  Canada,  the  same 
tribute  can  unquestionably  be  claimed  by  the  admir- 
alty for  the  rapidity  which  they  have  shown  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  impending  struggle,  strengthening  our 
fleet  on  the  North  American  station,  and  bring, 
ing  forward  the  vessels  that  will  be  fit  for 
service  on  the  lakes  of  Canada.  It  is  just  five 
weeks  since  we  laid  before  our  readers  a list  of 
the  naval  force  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Milne  on  the  North  American  and  West  Indian  sta- 
tions. That  list  comprised  five  line-of-battle  ships, 
ten  first  class  frigates  and  seventeen  powerfully 
armed  corvettes  and  sloops — all  steamers,  and 
mounting  in  all  eight  hundred  and  fifty  guns.  This 
fleet  is,  in  fact,  equal  to  the  whole  Federal  navy, 
whether  steam  or  sailing.  As  we  have  said,  only  five 
weeks  have  elapsed  since  that  list  was  given,  and 
already  the  preparations  are  far  advanced  towards 
reinforcing  this  fleet  with  two  line-of-battle  ships, 
twenty-three  of  the  largest,  fastest  and  heaviest 
armed  screw  frigates,  and  eight  powerful  corvettes, 
mounting  among  them  one  thousand  guns.  Some 
of  these  vessels  have  sailed  and  are  already  on  the 
station,  others  are  on  their  way  out,  others  only 
await  their  sailing  orders  to  start  at  a moment’s 
notice,  some  are  in  commission  and  will  be  ready 
and  off  in  a very  short  time,  the  only  one  or  two, 
such  as  the  Black  Prince , though  rapidly  fitting,  are 
not  sufficiently  forward  to  be  commissioned  yet.  Of 
the  squadron  of  frigates,  each  vessel  has  been  care- 
fully chosen  for  its  great  sailing  speed,  high  steam 
power  and  heavy  armament,  and  never  yet  has  such 
a fleet  of  picked  cruisers  been  sent  against  an  enemy. 
Among  them  are  the  Shannon,  51  guns  ; Leander, 
51  ; Euryalus,  51  ; Sutley,  51;  Orleans,  51 ; Severn , 
51;  Phoebe , 51;  Warrior,  40;  Black  Prince,  40;  Ga- 
latea, 26  (sister  to  the  formidable  Ariadne)-,  Defiance, 
22  ; Defence  (iron),  22  ; Barrosa,  21  ; Pylades,  21 ; 
Rattlesnake,  21  ; Chanticleer,  17  ; Greyhound , 17  ; 
Zebra,  17  ; and  Magicienne,  16.  The  two  line-of- 
battle  ships  are  the  Hero,  91  ; and  Meeanee,  81. 
The  sloops  very  heavily  armed  are  the  Styx,  7; 
Stromboli,']-,  Devastation,  7;  Petrel,  n;  Rapid,  n; 
Rosario,  11;  Pandoia,  5;  and  Vigilant,  4.  All  these 
ships,  like  those  already  on  the  station,  are  screws, 
or  paddles,  so  that  by  the  beginning  of  February 
Admiral  Milne  will  have  at  his  disposal  sixty-five 
sail — namely,  seven  line-of-battle  ships,  thirty-three 
frigates  and  twenty-five  corvettes  and  sloops.  Of 
the  seven  line-of-battle  ships,  four—  the  St.  George, 
Conqueror,  Donegal  and  Hero — both  steam  and  sail 
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as  fast  as  the  best  frigates  in  the  service.  With  such 
a force  a total  and  most  effectual  blockade  of  all  the 
Federal  ports  could  be  established  in  a single  week  ; 
for,  unlike  the  coast  line  of  the  Confederate  states, 
which  is  protected  by  myriads  of  little  islands  and 
countless  inlets  and  channels  leading  to  the  great 
rivers  beyond,  all  the  great  Federal  harbors  have 
such  narrow  entrances  that  a single  vessel  would  be 
sufficient  to  stop  all  passage  in  or  out.  With  the 
Warrior  at  Sandy  Hook,  what  could  enter  New  York, 
or  rather  what  effectual  resistance  could  Fort  Ham- 
ilton and  the  batteries  on  Staten  Island  offer  to  a 
combined  attack  of  the  four  iron  frigates,  in  case 
the  government  wished  to  force  the  passage  and 
dictate  their  own  terms  of  peace  by  laying  the  fleet 
broadside  on  to  the  streets  of  New  York  and  Ho- 
boken? That  the  Warrior , Black  Prince  and  Re- 
sistance and  Defence  could  engage  and  destroy  these 
batteries  without  the  smallest  risk  to  themselves, 
the  experiments  against  the  Warrior  target  have 
proved  exclusively.  A single  vessel  at  each  port 
closes  Boston  and  Portland,  and  two  off  Cape  May 
would  be  ample  for  the  Delaware  river  and  the  trade 
at  Philadelphia.  Admiral  Milne,  we  believe,  has 
already  made  very  complete  arrangements  as  to  the 
disposition  of  his  squadron,  so  that,  in  the  event  of 
war  the  Federal  cruisers  off  the  southern  coast  may 
be  promptly  and  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

The  worst  part  of  the  struggle,  however,  will  not 
be  on  the  north  Atlantic  seaboard,  but  on  the  great 
lakes  of  Upper  Canada  and  North  America.  It  was 
said  truly  in  the  last  war  that  whoever  was  master  of 
these  lakes  would  be  master  of  all.  The  knowledge 
of  this  may  have  led  to  the  clause  in  the  treaty  of 
1815,  by  which  both  powers  agreed  to  build  no  war 
vessels  on  the  lakes  in  time  of  peace,  and  this  clause 
again  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  New  Orleans 
eighty-four  guns,  commenced  in  1814  in  Sackett’s 
harbor,  on  Lake  Ontario,  has  remained  unfinished 
to  this  day.  Of  course,  from  this  vessel,  left  unfin- 
ished nearly  fifty  years  ago  (though  it  is  to  this  hour 
reckoned  in  the  Federal  navy  list  as  an  effective  line- 
of-battle  ship),  we  have  nothing  to  fear.  It  is,  how- 
ever, most  important  to  remember  that  the  Federals 
have  a navy  yard  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  that,  to  avert 
the  ravages  of  war  from  Upper  Canada,  we  must  be 
careful  to  maintain  as  absolute  a supremacy  on  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario  as  we  shall  do  on  the  American  coast 
from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  Chesapeake.  This, 
as  concerns  our  success  in  the  struggle,  is  a point  of 
vital  interest,  and  we  are  glad,  therefore,  to  be  able 
to  tell  our  readers  that  this  danger  has  been  foreseen 


and  amply  provided  against,  and  that  within  a week 
after  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  on  the  rivers  and 
canals  a whole  fleet  of  gun  boats,  with  the  most  pow- 
erful of  the  screw  corvettes  sent  out  to  Admiral  Milne, 
will  carry  the  protection  of  the  English  flag  from 
Montreal  to  Detroit. 

Between  lake  Ontario  and  Montreal  the  navigation 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  rendered  difficult  and  some- 
what dangerous  to  vessels  coming  down  the  stream 
by  the  rapids  of  Long  Sault,  the  Cedars,  Cascade 
and  Lachine,  places  where  there  are  are  sudden  rap- 
ids formed  by  a series  of  declivities  in  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  where  the  waters  rush  down,  sometimes 
for  a distance  of  one  or  two  miles,  with  a velocity  of 
from  twenty  to  nearly  twenty-five  miles  an  hour. 
Until  within  the  last  few  years  these  rapids  were  con- 
sidered too  dangerous  for  any  vessel  to  attempt  to 
descend  them,  and,  of  course,  getting  them  up  again 
is  impossible.  To  overcome  the  obstacles  which 
these  currents  offered  to  water  communication  by 
the  great  highway  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  lakes 
above,  the  Canadian  government,  with  British  assist- 
ance, have  formed  a series  of  canals  with  innumer- 
able lock-gates  above  Montreal,  by  which  these  rap- 
ids are  avoided,  and  easy  communication  obtained 
with  Lakes,  Ontario,  Erie  and  Michigan.  The  first 
canal  is  about  two  miles  long,  through  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  island  of  Montreal,  and  this  avoids 
the  rapids  of  Lacine.  The  next,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  Cascades  and  Cedars  rapids,  is  much  longer,  and 
unfortunately,  it  is  made  on  the  right  or  American 
bank  of  the  river,  and  only  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles  distance  from  the  frontier  itself.  This  extends 
from  Beauharnais  to  Hungry  bay,  and  is  called  the 
Beauharnais  canal.  The  next,  the  Cornwall  canal 
extends  from  Cornwall  to  Dickensen’s  Landing  to 
avoid  the  Long  Sault.  Beyond  this  are  short  de- 
tached canals  at  Farrand’s  Point,  the  Platte,  Iroquois 
and  Galops  rapids.  After  these  the  navigation  is 
clear  through  the  Thousand  Islands  into  Lake  Onta- 
rio. The  tall,  wide,  three-cornered  river  steamers 
which  ply  between  Lake  Ontario  and  Montreal  go  up 
these  canals  every  day,  and  up  these  canals,  too,  the 
gun  boats,  sloops  and  corvettes  must  pass  to  protect 
the  shores  and  trades  of  western  Canada.  They  may 
do  so  with  ease,  since  all  the  locks  in  the  canal  are 
built  to  pass  vessels  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  feet 
long,  forty-four  and  one-half  feet  beam  and  nine  feet 
draught.  This  important  point  we  can  speak  with 
certainty,  as  we  have  an  official  engineer’s  plan,  with 
a dimension  of  the  locks  and  canals  before  us.  All 
our  smaller  twenty-one  gun  frigates,  such  as  the 
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Py lades,  Rattlesnake , Barrosa,  Satellite , etc.,  could, 
we  think,  with  perfect  ease,  pass  up  these  locks  if 
lightened  of  their  heavy  stores  and  armaments,  which 
could,  of  course,  be  taken  up  with  them  on  timber 
rafts  or  flat  bottomed  country  boats.  Once  on  the 
waters  of  Lake  Ontario  all  our  difficulties  would  be 
at  an  end,  for  at  the  western  extremity  of  Lake  On- 
tario is  the  Welland  canal,  connecting  Port  Dalhousie 
on  Lake  Ontario,  with  Port  Colborne  on  Lake  Erie. 
The  length  of  this  canal  is  about  thirty-five  miles, 
and  it  passes  entirely  through  the  British  territory. 
The  lock  gates  on  this  are  capable  of  passing  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-two  feet  long,  twenty-six  feet 
beam  and  ten  feet  draught,  an  ample  accommoda- 
tion for  the  heavy  armed  six-gun  screw,  Despatch, 
gun  boat  vessels  like  the  Flying  Fish,  or  even  the 
heavy  armed  eleven-gun  sloops  of  the  class  to  which 
the  Rapids,  Petrel,  and  Rosairo  belong.  From  Lake 
Erie  the  River  St.  Clair  leads  direct  between  Detroit, 
on  the  American  side,  and  Chatham,  on  the  Cana- 
dian side,  into  Lake  Michigan.  Across  Lake  St. 
Clair  and  down  the  St.  Clair  river  two-thirds  of  the 
corn  and  provision  traffic  between  the  states  of  the 
far  west  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  is  carried  on, 
and  one  of  the  two  corvettes  on  Lake  St.  Clair  would 
be  sufficient  to  stop  it  all. 

The  Grand  Trunk  railway  has  a line  to  the  settle- 
ment of  Sarnia  on  Lake  Huron,  around  the  shores 
of  which  grows  any  quantity  of  the  finest  timber.  If 
shipwrights  were  employed  to  build  a few  gun-boats 
at  this  place  (their  machinery  and  armaments  could 
be  forwarded  by  rail)  they  could  steam  at  once,  by  a 
passage,  as  wide  as  the  straights  of  Dover,  into  Lake 
Michigan,  and  find  not  only  the  enormous  traffic  of 
this  great  lake,  but  even  such  towns  as  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee,  entirely  at  their  mercy.  It  may  be  said, 
perhaps  that  in  case  of  war  it  is  equally  open  to  the 
Federalists  to  do  all  this  as  to  ourselves,  but  this  is 
not  so.  Undoubtedly  if  we  build  gun-boats  on  Lake 
Huron,  the  Federals  could  build  others  to  check  them 
on  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior  quite  as  fast.  But 
it  is  equally  certain  that  they  cannot  possibly  build 
steam  frigates  and  corvettes  on  lakes  Erie  and  On- 
tario as  fast  as  we  can  send  them  up  through  the  ca- 
nals we  have  mentioned  ready  built,  manned  and 
equipped.  There  is,  moreover,  only  one  practicable 
means  of  communication  between  Ontario  and  Erie, 
which  is  through  the  Welland  canal  we  have  spoken 
of,  held  by  the  British.  As  soon  as  the  ice  breaks, 
therefore,  if  the  war  goes  on,  we  may  expect  to  find 
these  lakes  covered  with  cruisers,  and  each  Federal 


port  on  them  as  closely  blockaded  as  Boston  or  New 
York. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  Fed- 
erals will  quietly  acquiesce  to  our  supremacy.  In  the 
time  that  would  intervene  between  a declaration  of 
war  and  the  thawing  of  the  canals  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence, the  Federals  would  be  masters  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  would  be  certain  to  fit  out  something  like 
the  mosquito  fleet  that  swarmed  over  the  West  India 
station  when  the  “ sensation  ” as  to  the  slave  right 
of  search  ran  high.  Such  vessels,  however  ridicu- 
lous when  opposed  to  steam  frigates,  would  be  very 
formidable  when  there  was  nothing  to  resist  them, 
and  we  cannot  meet  them  in  the  lakes  before  next 
April.  Kingston,  with  its  Fort  Henry  and  still  more 
formidable  batteries,  a Jleur  d' Eau,  can  take  care  of 
itself,  and  a coupjp  of  guns  on  the  long  spit  of  land 
which  shuts  in  the  splendid  harbor  of  Hamilton, 
would  well  shield  that  fine  town.  But  Whitby,  Co- 
bourg,  Belville,  even  Toronto  itself,  might  be  laid 
in  ashes  by  a couple  of  ferryboats  carrying  long 
range  guns,  if  immediate  steps  are  not  taken  to  defend 
them  with  earthworks  when  it  is  first  seen  that  war 
is  inevitable.  However,  as  the  Canadian  government 
has  direct  telegraphic  communication  with  Lord 
Lyons  at  Washington,  we  may  trust  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  taken  by  surprise  on  this  point.  But 
there  are  other  means  of  carrying  the  war  into  the 
enemy’s  territory  besides  by  the  Welland  and  St. 
Lawrence  canals.  Lake  Ontario  can  be  reached 
from  Montreal  by  the  Ottawa  and  Rideau  canal. 
This  is  the  longest  in  Canada  or  America,  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length,  running  from 
Ottawa  to  Kingston.  The  locks  on  this  accommo- 
date vessels  of  one  hundred  feet  long,  nineteen  feet 
beam  and  five  and  one-half  feet  draught,  so  that  by 
this  route  our  gun-boats  might  gain  Ontario  and 
Erie,  while  the  corvettes  and  short  frigates  came  up 
by  the  St.  Lawrence.  At  Sorel,  also,  about  twenty 
miles  below  Montreal,  is  a river  which  leads  through 
the  St.  Ours  lock  and  through  the  Chambly  canal, 
direct  to  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain.  The  locks  on 
this  canal  admit  ships  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
feet  in  length,  twenty-two  and  one-half  feet  beam  and 
six  and  one-half  feet  draught,  so  that  by  this  route 
also  any  number  of  gun  boats  might  be  sent  into 
Lake  Champlain,  on  the  waters  of  which  there  is  not 
a single  vessel  larger  than  a steam  ferry,  and  on  the 
shores  of  which  are  large,  rich  and  utterly  unpro- 
tected towns,  such  as  Burlington,  New  Haven,  etc. 
All  these  canals  are  British  property,  on  British  soil, 
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and  held  by  the  Canadian  government  as  the  keys 
which  give  access  to  our  ships  to  the  most  distant 
provinces  of  the  west.  In  our  previous  notice  of  the 
military  reinforcement  for  Canada,  we  omitted,  in 
speaking  of  the  high  efficiency  of  the  military  train, 
to  mention  the  name  of  Colonel  MacMurdo,  to  whom, 
as  having  been  interested  with  its  organization  from 
the  commencement  until  very  recently,  so  much 
praise  is  most  justly  due. 

[From  the  London  Times , January  6,  1862.] 
CANADIAN  PREPARATIONS  FOR  WAR. 

The  following  notification,  dated  Quebec,  Decem- 
ber 20,  has  been  issued  : — 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  has  made 
certain  demands  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  un- 
certainty whether  the  Washington  government  will 
accede  to  them,  preparations  for  which  is,  to  say 
the  least,  quite  possibly  are  being  made  by  the  au_ 
thorities  both  in  England  and  Canada,  three  trans- 
ports, the  Persia,  Australasia  and  Melbourne  are  now 
on  their  way  to  Rividre  du  Loup,  with  thirty  thou- 
sand stand  of  arms,  two  regiments  and  three  bat- 
teries of  Armstrong  guns.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
further  reinforcements  and  more  munitions  of  war 
will  be  sent  on  very  shortly  by  way  of  Halifax,  and, 
as  the  Temisconta  road  is  now  finished,  both  troops 


and  arms  can  be  conveniently  and  expeditiously  for- 
warded by  it,  as  well  as  by  the  Kempt  road.  We 
understand  that  his  excellency,  the  commander-in- 
chief of  the  militia,  will  to-day  issue  a general  order 
for  the  immediate  formation  of  one  company  for  ac- 
tive service  from  each  battalion  of  sedentary  militia 
in  Canada.  It  will  be  remembered  what  valuable 
services  in  the  field  were  rendered  during  the  last  war 
by  the  so-called  “flank  companies,”  and  we  suppose 
a similar  organization  to  theirs  will  be  adopted  now. 
There  are  at  present,  in  both  sections  of  the  pro- 
vince, 459  battalions  of  militia,  and  the  organization 
of  one  company  from  each  will  give  a force,  in- 
cluding officers,  of  39,015  men.  Adding  the  strength 
of  the  active  militia,  classes  A and  B,  which  may  be 
estimated  at  7,500  men,  there  will  thus  be  organized 
a total  militia  army  of  46,515  men.  The  flank 
companies  are  to  be  formed  so  that  each  shall  pre- 
serve as  much  as  possible  its  local  character.  This 
will  also  be  kept  in  view  in  grouping  them  together. 
Thus,  the  Kent,  Lincoln,  Quebec,  Rimouski  regi- 
ments and  others  will  doubtless  have  a strong  esprit 
de  corps , and  endeavor  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  the 
locality  from  which  they  are  recruited.  Further  de- 
tails of  the  proposed  arrangements  will,  of  course,  be 
speedily  made  known  to  the  proper  officers  and  to 
the  public. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western  His- 
tory : 

Dear  Sir  : The  following  communication,  sent 
by  request  of  Governor  Foraker,  has  been  received 
by  General  C.  W.  Darling,  corresponding  secretary 
of  the  Oneida  Historical  society,  at  Utica,  New 
York,  in  answer  to  a letter  sent  by  him,  asking  why 
the  state  of  Ohio  had  no  motto  to  represent  an  im- 
portant idea. 

Ohio  Centennial  Exposition,  ) 
Columbus,  Oct.  23,  1886.  ) 

General  Charles  W.  Darling,  Secretary  of  the 
Oneida  Historical  society,  Utica,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir  : My  investigation  regarding  the  motto 
on  the  state  seal  of  Ohio  shows  the  following  facts  : 
In  1805,  the  general  assembly  passed  an  act  relative 
to  a state  seal,  and  describing  the  device  used 
thereon. 

I enclose  so  much  of  the  act  as  relates  to  the  state 
seal,  omitting  all  reference  to  county  or  notary  seals. 
In  1866  the  general  assembly  passed  an  act  amending 
the  act  of  1803,  for  what  reason  I can  not  say,  and  as 
you  will  notice  from  the  cuts  enclosed,  adding  to  the 
device,  and  also  placing  thereon  the  motto  : “ Im- 

perium in  Imperio."  Prior  to  1868,  the  seal  of  the 
state  of  Ohio  contained  a view  of  three  hills  near 
Chillicothe,  the  old  capitol,  with  the  Latin  words 
above  given,  Imperium  in  Imperio. 

In  1868,  the  general  assembly  passed  an  act  restor- 
ing the  seal  of  1803,  or  rather  the  device  of  the 
sheaf,  arrows  and  river,  and  omitting  the  motto. 

The  proceedings  of  the  houses  do  not  show  why 
the  changes  were  made.  They  merely  show  the 
proceedings,  motions,  amendments,  votes,  etc. , 
but  no  debates  being  published,  no  reasons  appear. 
Mr.  Hearyle  Noble  of  our  city,  a gentlemen  well 
informed  in  our  local  history,  thinks  the  change,  or 
desire  for  it,  originated  in  the  office  of  the  secretary 
of  state,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  seal  in  the 
reports  of  that  office.  It  is  hard  to  say  now  why  it 
was  done.  The  seal  explains  itself.  The  seventeen 
arrows  may  denote  the  seventeen  counties,  though 
they  do  not  give  much  strength  to  this  supposition. 
When  Ohio  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  there  were 
nine  counties.  Th&  first  general  assembly  created 


eight  others,  making  seventeen  in  all.  There  were 
other  counties  rapidly  added  when  the  next  session 
convened,  hence  I hardly  think  the  seventeen  arrows 
denoted  the  seventeen  counties,  though  they  may 
have  done  so.  The  remainder  of  the  device  is  self- 
explanatory.  Herewith  you  will  find  appended  a 
copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  general  assembly. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  A.  Graham,  Secretary. 

Act  of  March  25,  1803  : 

. . . “ On  which  seals  shall  be  engraved  the 

following  device  : On  the  right  side,  near  the  bot- 
tom, a sheaf  of  wheat,  and  on  the  left  a bunch  of 
seventeen  arrows,  both  standing  erect ; in  the  back 
ground,  and  rising  above  the  sheaf  and  arrows,  a 
mountain,  over  which  shall  appear  a rising  sun.  The 
state  seal  is  to  be  surrounded  by  the  words,  “The 
Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  ”... 

What  precedes  and  follows  the  above  relates  to 
the  supreme  court  and  to  county  courts.  The  state 
seal  to  be  two  inches  in  diameter  ; the  supreme  court 
seal  one  and  three-fourth  inches,  and  the  county 
seals  one  and  one-half  inch  in  diameter. 

Act  of  April  6,  1866  : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.  . . 

Section  1.  “ That  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  state  of 

Ohio  shall  consist  of  the  following  device  : A shield 
upon  which  shall  be  engraved  on  the  left,  in  the  fore- 
ground a bundle  of  seventeen  arrows  ; to  the  right  a 
sheaf  of  wheat,  both  standing  erect ; in  the  back- 
ground, and  rising  above  the  sheaf  and  arrows,  a 
range  of  mountains,  over  which  shall  appear  a rising 
sun  ; between  the  base  of  the  mountains  and  the  ar- 
rows and  sheaf,  in  the  left  foreground,  a river  shall 
be  represented  flowing  towards  the  right  foreground  ; 
supporting  the  shield  ; on  the  right,  shall  be  the  fig- 
ure of  a farmer  with  implements  of  agriculture  and 
sheafs  of  wheat  standing  erect  and  recumbent ; and 
in  the  distance  a locomotive  and  train  of  cars  ; sup- 
porting the  shield,  on  the  left,  shall  be  the  figure  of  a 
smith,  with  anvil  and  hammer  ; and  in  the  distance 
water  with  a steamboat ; at  the  bottom  of  the  shield 
there  shall  be  a motto  in  these  words  : ‘ Imperium. 

in  Imperio.'  " 
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Section  2.  ‘ ‘ The  great  seal  of  the  state  shall  be 
two  and  a half  inches  in  diameter,  on  which  shall  be 
engraved  the  device  included  within  the  shield,  as 
described  in  the  preceding  section,  and  it  shall  be 
surrounded  with  these  words,  ‘ The  Great  Seal  of 
the  State  of  Ohio.’”  . . . 

The  supreme  court  seal  to  be  two  and  a half  inches 
in  diameter  ; the  county  seals  to  be  one  and  a half 
inch  in  diameter.  Such  to  have  the  same  device 
as  the  great  seal  of  the  state,  but  surrounded  by 
words  indicating  their  character. 

Act  of  April  16,  1867  : 

Amendatory  to  sections  2,  3 and  4 of  the  act  of 
April  6,  1866.  . . . 

. . . The  great  seal  of  the  state  shall  be  two  and 

one-half  inches  in  diameter,  on  which  shall  be  en- 
graved the  device  included  in  the  shield,  as  described 
in  the  preceding  section,  and  it  shall  be  surrounded 
with  these  words,  * * The  Great  Seal  of  the  State  of 
Ohio."  . . . 

. . . The  remainder  of  the  act  relates  to  the 

seals  of  the  supreme  court,  county,  district  court,  etc. 

Act  of  May  9,  1868  : 

An  act  to  repeal  act  of  April  6,  1866,  and  to 
amend  act  of  April  16,  1867. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  etc. 

“That  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  state  of  Ohio  shall 
consist  of  the  following  device  : A shield,  inform, 
a circle.  On  it,  in  the  foreground,  on  right,  a sheaf  of 
wheat ; on  the  left,  a bundle  of  seventeen  arrows, 
both  standing  erect ; in  the  background,  and  rising 
above  the  sheaf  and  arrows,  a mountain  range,  over 
which  shall  appear  a rising  sun.” 

Section  2 relates  to  size,  and  to  words  which  are 
the  same  as  in  act  of  1867,  and  also  to  other  seals 
used  under  authority  of  the  state. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western  His- 
tory : 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  WISCONSIN 
STATE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  thirty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  State  His- 
torical society  of  Wisconsin  was  held  at  Madison, 
the  evening  of  January  6.  The  report  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  submitted  by  Secretary  Draper, 
showed  that  during  the  past  year  the  library  had 
been  increased  by  2,575  volumes  and  2,935  pamphlets 
or  5,510  titles  in  all.  There  are  now  in  the  library, 
118,666  books  and  pamphlets  all  told.  The  society 


started  out  in  1854,  with  but  fifty  books  and  pamphlets. 
Of  late  years,  the  average  increase  has  been  about 
4,000  titles.  Of  the  book  additions  during  the  year 
1886,  there  were  42  folios  and  180  quartos — increas- 
ing the  number  of  folios  in  the  library  to  4,899,  and 
the  quartos  to  5,091.  The  strength  of  the  library  can 
be  best  realized  by  citing  that  of  a few  of  the  depart- 
ments. Bound  newspaper  files,  4,942;  British  and 
American  patent  reports,  4,561 ; genealogy  and  her- 
aldry, 1,039;  Shakesperean  literature,  892 ; maps 
and  atlases,  972.  Of  the  newspaper  files,  there  are 
76  volumes  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  536  of 
the  eighteenth.  Of  the  Revolutionary  period  and  be- 
fore, the  society’s  collection  may  be  regarded  as  al- 
most matchless.  Dr.  Draper,  after  thirty-three  years 
of  constant  labor  in  behalf  of  the  society  and  the 
state,  declined  re-election  in  favor  of  Mr.  Rueben  G. 
Thwaites,  who  has  for  two  years  past  been  his  assist- 
ant. Mr.  Thwaites  was  elected  corresponding  sec- 
retary, while  Dr.  Draper  was  chosen  honorary  sec- 
retary for  life  without  salary — as  a recognition  of  his 
long  and  valuable  services.  Hon.  John  A.  ^Rice  of 
Waukesha  county,  was  re-elected  president;  Associate 
J ustice  Harlow  S.  Orton  of  Madison,  senior  vice-pres- 
ident, Daniel  S.  Durrie,  librarian,  and  Frank  F. 
Proudfit  of  Madison,  treasurer.  The  society  voted  to 
endorse  the  memorial  about  to  be  presented  to  cong- 
ress by  leading  historians  the  country  over,  asking 
for  the  employment  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens  of  London 
to  index  papers  relating  to  America,  now  in  the  pub- 
lic archives  and  private  libraries  of  Europe;  also  voted 
to  endorse  Senator  Morrill’s  bill  providing  for  the 
free  transmission  through  the  mails,  of  all  historical 
society  publications  ; also  established  an  antiquarian 
fund  for  mound  exploration  and  obtaining  original 
historical  material  in  Wisconsin.  The  society’s 
binding  fund  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  which  has 
been  twenty  years  in  accumulating,  is  at  last  com- 
pleted, and  its  income  will  be  used  for  much  needed 
binding  this  year.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  addi- 
tion to  the  library,  during  1886,  was  a colored-plate 
edition,  magnificently  bound,  of  ‘Kingsborough’s 
Mexican  Antiquities,’  the  gift  of  President  Rice,  at  a 
cost  of  six  hundred  dollars.  The  museum  an'd  art 
gallery  are  growing  apace,  there  being  in  the  latter  one 
hundred  and  fifty  fine  oil  portraits  of  distinguished 
Wisconsin  pioneers  and  Indian  chiefs.  In  every  de- 
partment the  Wisconsin  society  is  making  marked 
progress.  It  has  long  had  a splendid  reputation  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  will  continue  to  keep  step  with 
the  material  and  intellectual  growth  of  the  great  west. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western  His- 
tory : 

THE  ONEIDA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

A regular  meeting  of  the  Oneida  Historical 
society  was  held  at  its  rooms  in  the  Library  build- 
ing, on  Monday,  January  28,  at  7.30  P.  M.,  Vice- 
President  Ellis  H.  Roberts  in  the  chair.  The 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  duly  read  and 
approved.  General  C.  W.  Darling,  corresponding 
secretary,  read  a long  list  of  books  and  documents, 
sent  as  gifts  from  societies  and  individuals,  whose 
names  were  given,  for  which  the  thanks  of  the 
society  was  tendered. 

A.  A.  Graham  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  E.  L. 
Dana  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  were  chosen 
corresponding  members  : and  Hon.  William  Towns- 
end, and  Ward  Hunt,  were  elected  to  resident 
membership.  Myron  Angel  of  San  Luis  Obispo, 
California,  was  proposed  as  a corresponding  mem- 
ber, and  in  accordance  with  the  rules,  the  matter 
was  refered  to  the  proper  committee.  Vice-Presi- 
dent Roberts  then  spoke  as  follows  : ‘ ‘ The  Oneida 
Historical  society  has  in  no  way  done  more  to  keep 
alive  and  preserve  our  local  history  than  by  the 
monuments  which  it  has  helped  to  erect.  The  begin- 
nings of  our  city  are  defined  and  perpetuated  by  the 
memorial  of  old  Fort  Schuyler.  The  settlement  of 
the  county  is  forever  traced  back  to  its  pioneer  by 
the  monument  to  Hugh  Whitein,  the  town  which 
bears  his  name.  The  towering  column  at  Oriskany 
teaches  for  all  time  strategic  and  commercial  relat- 
ions of  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  to  the  continent, 
while  it  gives  mortality  to  the  yeoman  who  with- 
stood the  armed  hosts  of  invasion. 


For  these  this  society  may  claim  its  share  of  credit. 
The  monument  to  Baron  Steuben,  due  in  a large 
part  to  the  thoughtfulness  of  our  German  fellow- 
citizens  at  all  its  stages  had  the  favor  of  our  distin- 
guished president  (ex-Governor  Horatio  Seymour), 
whose  eloquence  crowned  its  dedication.  He  also 
contributed  to  the  memorial  to  that  earlier  soldier — 
the  soldier  of  the  cross — Samuel  Kirkland,  mission- 
ary, leader  in  education  in  central  New  York,  by 
whose  grave  the  hillside  above  Oriskany  creek  is 
made  consecrated  ground.  The  work  already  done 
by  the  society  opens  the  way  for  other  like  tasks, 
and  I suggest  that  the  committee  on  monuments  of 
this  society  be  directed  to  report  what  action  should 
be  taken  to  mark  the  graves  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Revolutionary  period,  in  Forest  Hill  cemetery  and 
elswhere  in  this  county. 

Honorable  J.  F.  Seymour,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  monuments,  stated  that  this  subject  would 
be  brought  before  his  committee. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Bagg,  recording  secretary,  the 
matter  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  monuments. 
Mr.  Seymour  then  read  a paper  on  the  late  librarian  of 
the  society,  Judge  M.  M.  Jones,  and  paid  an  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Seward  followed  with  a few  appropriate  re- 
marks, and  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  society  be 
returned  to  Mr.  Seymour  for  his  paper. 

The  chair  announced  that  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  society  would  occur  on  the  second  Tuesday  in 
January,  on  which  occasion  an  address  will  be  de- 
livered by  Professor  F.  M.  Burdick  of  Hamilton 
College.  Subject : “Is  local  history  worth  studying. ” 
The  society  then  adjourned. 
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LEGISLATION  ON  THE  COMPENSATION  OF  MEMBERS  OF 

CONGRESS. 

I. 


No  one  would  think  of  calling  the 
compensation  of  its  own  members  one 
of  the  great,  or  even  important,  sub- 
jects on  which  the  American  congress 
has  legislated.  At  the  same  time,  its 
legislation  on  this  subject  is  exceedingly 
curious  and  interesting.  It  has  evinced 
much  greed,  much  indifference  to  public 
opinion,  and  much  insensibility  to  ques- 
tions of  personal  honor,  and  has  been 
marked  by  questionable  resorts  to  par- 
liamentary makeshifts,  and  to  no  end  of 
demagoguery.  Considering  the  weak- 
ness of  human  nature,  when  legislators 
have  access  to  the  public  treasury  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  themselves,  this 
is  not  surprising  but  natural.  We  do 
not,  indeed,  say  that  these  are  the  only 
qualities  exhibited  in  the  history  of  this 


legislation.  Far  from  it.  The  opposite 
qualities  have  been  as  conspicuously 
displayed.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to 
name  a second  series  of  acts  that, 
together,  show  our  National  legislators 
in  a worse  light,  so  far  as  personal  qual- 
ities are  concerned.  There  are  other 
reasons  why  the  subject  is  worthy  of 
study.  The  debates  on  the  various  bills 
and  resolutions'  touching  the  subject 
abound  in  discussions  of  the  nature  of 
the  government,  of  the  relation  of  the 
representative  to  the  people,  the  princi- 
ples on  which  compensation  should  be 
based,  etc.  Many  of  these  views  come 
from  men  of  no  claim  to  consideration, 
and  are  of  no  value ; but  others  come 
from  men  of  weight  and  character,  and 
are  by  no  means  lacking  in  value.  Nor 
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are  the  discussions  barren  of  interest  as 
illustrations  of  contemporary  habits, 
views,  manners  and  resources  ; they  are 
often  an  excellent  gauge  of  these  things, 
as  well  as  of  personal  character.  Still 
another  reason  for  looking  up  the  history 
of  this  legislation  can  be  given.  The 
American  congress  has  never  stirred  the 
popular  indignation  more  deeply,  or 
brought  on  itself  more  odium,  than  it 
has  on  two  occasions  when  fixing  the 
pay  of  its  own  members. 

This  sketch  will  begin  with  the  very 
beginning. 

I — THE  CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS. 

The  congress  that  assembled  in  Phil- 
adelphia, September  5,  1774,  consisted 
of  delegates  chosen  and  appointed  by 
the  several  colonies  and  provinces. 
These  sent  each  as  many  or  as  few 
delegates  as  it  pleased,  and  paid  them 
what  it  pleased.  With  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  second  congress,  the  body 
became  continuous,  theoretically  in 
perpetual  session.  Over  the  number 
of  delegates  from  the  states,  the  length 
of  their  terms  of  service,  and  their  com- 
pensation, congress  never  sought  to  ex- 
ercise the  slightest  control  ; the  regula- 
tion of  all  these  matters  lay  wholly 
within  the  states’  competence.  Every 
state  withdrew  its  own  delegates,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  and  sent  additional  ones 
at  its  pleasure.  The  congress  fixed  only 
one  point  : “ Resolved,  that  in  deter- 

mining questions  in  this  congress,  each 
colony  or  province  shall  have  one  vote,” 
giving  as  a reason  this  addendum  to  the 
resolution:  “ The  congress  not  being 

possessed  of,  or  at  present  able  to  pro- 


cure proper  materials  for  ascertaining 
the  importance  of  each  colony.”  This 
rule  was  adopted  the  second  day  of  the 
first  congress ; but  once  fixed,  although 
the  reason  for  it  might  afterward  be  re- 
moved, it  hardened  into  a custom  that 
never  was  broken  until  the  end  of  the 
old  congress  in  1788. 

The  articles  of  confederation,  going 
into  effect  March  1,  1781,  put  what  had 
come  to  be  the  custom  touching  these 
points  into  rules. 

Delegates  shall  be  annually  appointed  in  such  a 
manner  as  the  legislature  of  each  state  shall 
direct,  to  meet  in  congress  on  the  first  Monday  in  No- 
vember, in  every  year,  with  a power  reserved  to  each 
state  to  recall  its  delegates,  or  any  of  them,  at  any 
time  within  the  year,  and  send  others  in  their  stead 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

No  state  shall  be  represented  in  congress  by  less 
than  two,  nor  by  more  than  seven  members. 

Each  state  shall  maintain  its  own  delegates  in  a 
meeting  of  the  states,  and  while  they  act  as  members 
of  the  committee  of  the  states. 

In  determining  questions  in  the  United  States  in 
congress  assembled,  each  state  shall  have  one  vote. 

Considering  that  the  Union  through- 
out the  whole  period  from  1775  t0  1789 
was  a confederation  of  states,  it  was 
but  natural,  perhaps,  that  the  states 
should  have  this  exclusive  power  over 
their  representatives.  At  all  events  they 
had  it,  and  the  rule  in  regard  to  pay- 
ment was  the  more  satisfactory  to  all 
parties  because  the  treasury  of  the 
Union  was  chronically  empty,  and  the 
states  were  better  paymasters.  In  the 
Federal  convention  the  equality  of  state 
representation  and  state  compensation 
were  both  fought  for  and  both  lost. 

No  notices  of  what  the  members  re- 
ceived as  compensation  appear  in  the 
journals  of  the  old  congress.  To  hunt 
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through  the  records  of  the  states  for  the 
information,  would  cost  more  effort  than 
the  information  is  worth.  But  it  is  well 
known  that  there  was  no  uniform  rule, 
some  states  paying  more  and  some  paying 
less,  and  that  more  or  less  jealousy  and 
heartburning  was  the  result.  Again,  the 
states  sometimes  failed  to  keep  their 
delegations  full,  and  sometimes  failed 
to  be  represented  at  all  when  their 
treasuries  were  low  ; and  much  of  the 
difficulty  found  in  securing  and  keeping 
up  a quorum  originated  in  these  facts. 
Altogether,  the  principle  of  state  com- 
pensation finds  very  little  to  recom- 
mend it  in  the  Continental  period. 

II — THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY. 

It  seems  to  have  been  generally  taken 
for  granted  by  the  men  who  framed  the 
constitution,  that  the  members  of  both 
houses  of  congress  should  be  paid  by 
some  body  at  some  rate  for  their  serv- 
ices. An  unpaid  legislature  was  thought 
aristocratical,  and,  therefore,  contrary 
to  the  genius  of  a republican  country. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  senators  this 
view  was  not  universally  concurred  in. 
General  Pinckney,  for  example,  pro- 
posed that  no  salary  should  be  allowed 
the  members  of  the  upper  house,  argu- 
ing “ that  as  this  house  was  meant  to 
represent  the  wealth  of  the  country,  it 
ought  to  be  composed  of  persons  of 
wealth,  and,  if  no  allowance  was  to  be 
made,  the  wealthy  alone  would  under- 
take the  service.”  Dr.  Franklin,  who 
earnestly  advocated  an  unpaid  execu- 
tive also,  seconded  General  Pinckney’s 
motion,  but  placed  his  argument  on  a 
different  ground.  “He  wished  the  con- 


vention to  stand  fair  with  the  people. 
There  were  in  it  many  young  men  who 
would  probably  be  of  the  senate.  If 
lucrative  appointments  should  be  recom- 
mended, we  might  be  chargeable  with 
having  carved  out  places  for  ourselves.” 
Mr.  Gouvernour  Morris  concurred  in 
this  view,  and  argued,  as  Mr.  Madison 
has  reported  him  : “ The  senators  will 

pay  themselves  if  they  can.  If  they 
cannot,  they  will  be  rich  and  can  do 
without  it.  Of  such  the  second  branch 
ought  to  consist ; and  none  but  such 
can  compose  it  if  they  are  not  to  be 
paid.”  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  Dr. 
Franklin’s  argument  was  not  just  as  con- 
clusive against  paying  many  other  offi- 
cers of  the  government  as  against  paying 
the  senators  ; and  as  for  Mr.  Morris’s  it 
was  urged  in  support  of  the  theory  that 
the  democratical  and  aristocratical  ele- 
ments should  be  balanced  in  the  new 
government,  numbers  controlling  the 
one  house  and  wealth  the  other.  Gen- 
eral Pinckney’s  motion  failed,  though 
it  received  the  votes  of  five  states.  No 
similar  proposition  seems  to  have  been 
submitted  in  the  case  of  the  lower 
house. 

This  question  disposed  of,  others  arose 
that  proved  much  more  troublesome, 
the  first  and  most  difficult  being : “From 
what  source  shall  the  compensation 
come  ?”  In  the  fifteen  resolutions  known 
as  the  “Virginia  plan,”  submitted  by 
Governor  Randolph  as  soon  as  the  con- 
vention was  ready  for  business,  which 
gave  the  starting  point  of  the  conven- 
tion’s deliberation,  it  was  simply  pro- 
vided that  the  members  of  both  houses 
should  “ receive  liberal  stipends  by 
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which  they  may  be  compensated  for  the 
devotion  of  their  time  to  the  public 
service.”  Mr.  Pinckney’s  resolutions, 
submitted  the  same  day,  which  also  con- 
tained some  of  the  raw  material  worked 
into  the  constitution,  provided  that 
members  should  be  paid  by  their  respec- 
tive states.  When  that  part  of  the  Vir- 
ginia plan  which  related  to  the  pay  of 
the  house  of  representatives  came  up  for 
consideration  in  committee  of  the  whole, 
an  amendment  was  moved  to  the  effect 
that  payment  should  be  made  out  of  the 
public  treasury.  The  issue  was  now 
made  and  the  question  was  strongly 
contested.  The  history  of  the  contro- 
versy revealed  some  marked  oscillations 
of  opinion.  Subsequently,  the  same 
issue  was  joined  in  the  case  of  the  senate. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  follow  the  drift 
of  the  convention’s  thought. 

Mr.  Madison  argued  “that  it  would 
be  improper  to  leave  the  members  of  the 
National  legislature  to  be  provided  for 
by  the  state  legislatures,  because  it 
would  create  an  improper  dependence.” 
Mr.  Hamilton,  at  a later  day,  put  the 
same  argument  in  a terser  form,  and  one 
consistent  with  his  general  theory  of 
political  action  : “He  who  pays  is  the 

master.”  George  Mason  contributed 
two  arguments  to  the  same  side  : 

First,  the  different  states  would  make  different 
provision  for  their  representatives,  and  an  inequality 
would  be  felt  among  them,  whereas  he  thought  they 
ought  to  be  in  all  respects  equal ; secondly,  the  par- 
simony of  the  states  might  reduce  the  provision  so 
low  that,  as  had  already  happened  in  choosing  dele- 
gates to  congress,  the  question  would  be,  not  who 
are  most  fit  to  be  chosen,  but  who  are.  most  willing 
to  serve. 

So  far  as  the  lower  house  was  con- 


cerned, this  view  prevailed  in  committee 
with  but  slight  opposition.  But  when  the 
question  came  up  in  convention,  the  plan 
suggested  by  Mr.  Pinckney  was  strongly 
pressed.  It  was  argued  by  Mr.  Ells- 
worth “that  the  manners  of  different 
states  were  very  different  in  the  styles 
of  living,  and  the  profits  arising  from 
the  exercise  of  like  talents  ;”  and  by 
Mr.  Williamson,  that  there  would 
be  new  states  in  the  western  terri- 
tory, that  these  states  would  be  too 
poor  to  pay  much  into  the  com- 
mon treasury,  that  they  would  have 
different  views  and  interests  from  the 
old  states,  and  that  the  latter  ought  not 
to  pay  the  representatives  of  the  former 
for  thwarting  their  interests  and  defeating 
their  measures.  On  the  other  side,  Mr. 
Madison  argued  that  one  consequence 
of  laying  on  a small  state  the  burden  of 
maintaining  a representation  in  congress 
would  be  that  such  state,  as  the  history 
of  the  old  congress  proved,  would  fre- 
quently not  be  represented  at  all.  Back 
of  the  whole  discussion  lay  a question 
of  theoretical  politics  that  under  some 
circumstances  would  have  decided  the 
whole  controversy,  viz  : “ Is  the  new 

government  to  be  truly  national,  or 
merely  federal?”  If  the  former,  then 
obviously  all  the  expense  of  supporting 
it,  including  congressional  compensa- 
tion, should  he  paid  out  of  the  public 
treasury  ; if  a mere  league  of  states, 
then  as  obviously  each  state  should  pay 
its  own  delegates  to  the  Federal  council. 
But  the  advocates  of  a stronger  gov 
eminent  than  the  Confederacy  were 
practical  men,  not  given  to  discussing 
questions  of  speculative  politics  either 
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in  or  out  of  the  convention  ; the  point 
was  a tender  one,  and  it  was  wise  to 
refrain  from  creating  needless  alarm  by- 
raising  it. 

Before  this  question  was  disposed  of, 
another  pressed  for  an  answer.  Mr. 
Madison  moved  that  compensation 
should  be  fixed  in  the  constitution,  ar- 
guing, with  much  force,  that  leaving  the 
members  of  the  legislature  “to  regulate 
their  own  wages  was  an  indelicate  thing, 
and  might  in  time  prove  a dangerous 
one.”  In  reply  to  the  obvious  objection 
that  values  would  change,  Mr.  Madison 
said  : “Wheat,  or  some  other  article  of 

which  the  average  price  throughout  a 
reasonable  period  preceding  might  be 
settled  in  some  convenient  mode,  would 
form  a proper  standard.”  This  distin- 
guished statesman  strenuously  main- 
tained this  view  until  the  question  was 
finally  decided  against  him.  It  was  also 
defended  by  Dr.  Franklin.  Various  ar- 
guments were  urged  against  it — such  as 
that  there  is  no  unvarying  standard 
of  value;  that  there  was  no  danger  that 
the  legislature  would  abuse  its  power, 
in  support  of  which  last  opinion  the  his- 
tory of  the  state  legislatures  was  cited. 
It  was  also  urged  that,  if  the  convention 
fixed  the  pay  as  high  as  it  should  be 
fixed,  the  people  would  become  alarmed 
and  there  would  be  danger  that  the 
whole  plan  would  be  defeated. 

When  the  various  materials  already 
elaborated  were  committed  to  the  com- 
mittee of  detail  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
July,  with  instructions  that  the  commit- 
tee should  report  a constitution,  one  of 
the  resolutions  declared  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  house  ought  to  “receive  an 


adequate  compensation  for  their  ser- 
vices,” “to  be  paid  out  of  the  public 
treasury ;”  and  another,  that  the  sena- 
tors should  “receive  a compensation  for 
the  devotion  of  their  time  to  the  public 
service,”  but  it  did  not  specify  from 
what  source  this  senatorial  compensa- 
tion should  come.  The  committee  of 
detail,  in  its  report,  covered  the  whole 
ground  in  these  words  : “ The  mem- 

bers of  each  house  shall  receive  a com- 
pensation 'for  their  services,  to  be  ascer- 
tained and  paid  by  the  state  in  which 
they  shall  be  chosen.”  This  opened 
up  the  question  again,  and  the  whole 
ground  was  once  more  canvassed.  The 
old  arguments  were  re-stated,  and  some 
new  ones  added.  Mr.  Butler  contended 
for  payment  by  the  states,  especially  in 
the  case  of  the  senators.  He  argued 
that  the  senators  would  necessarily  spend 
most  of  their  time  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment ; in  consequence  they  would  be  so 
long  out  of  their  respective  states  that 
they  would  lose  sight  of  their  constitu- 
ents,unless  dependent  upon  them  for  their 
support.  Mr.  Sherman  thought  there 
was  more  danger  of  congress  putting 
the  pay  too  low  than  too  high,  so  that 
none  but  the  rich  could  serve,  however 
fit.  He  thought  a moderate  allowance 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury,  should  be 
named  in  the  constitution,  leaving  the 
states  free  to  make  additional  compen- 
sation if  they  thought  proper.  Mr.  Dick- 
inson proposed  that  congress  should  be 
empowered  to  fix  the  wages  of  the 
members  once  in  twelve  years,  the 
same  to  be  paid  out  of  the  common 
treasury.  At  last  the  opinion  of  the 
convention  was  expressed  in  the  well- 
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known  form  : “ The  senators  and  rep- 

resentatives shall  receive  a compensa- 
tion for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained 
by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States.”  Many  were  dis- 
satisfied with  this  result,  Mr.  Gerry,  for 
example,  assigning  as  one  of  the  reasons 
why  he  declined  to  sign  the  constitu- 
tion “ the  unlimited  power  of  congress 
over  their  own  compensation.” 

The  above  sketch  is  far  from  being  a 
complete  history  of  the  motions,  votes 
and  discussions  of  the  Federal  conven- 
tion on  congressional  salaries.  At  the 
same  time,  it  contains  all  the  important 
questions  that  were  entertained,  as  well 
as  the  more  important  arguments  urged 
in  debate,  as  far  as  these  have  been  pre- 
served in  the  Madison  Papers.”  Be- 
fore passing  to  the  action  of  the  first 
congress  under  the  power  granted,  it  will 
be  well  to  note  how  what  had  been  done 
struck  the  public  mind. 

In  some  of  the  states  the  conclusion 
reached  by  the  convention  does  not 
seem  to  have  provoked  any  opposition 
or  even  discussion.  At  all  events,  there 
are  no  traces  of  either  the  one  or  the 
other  in  ‘ Eliot’s  Debates.’  But  in 
some  of  the  states  it  was  far  otherwise. 
In  Massachusetts  the  power  granted 
was  urged  as  a reason  why  the  constitu- 
tion should  not  be  ratified.  One  mem- 
ber of  the  convention  argued  that  before 
the  Revolution  it  was  considered  a 
grievance  that  the  governors  of  the  col- 
onies received  their  pay  from  Great 
Britain,  which  was  putting  the  National 
congress  in  the  place  of  the  British 
crown.  The  refusal  for  two  hundred 
years  of  the  house  of  commons  to  vote 


its  members  pay,  although  constitution- 
ally entitled  to  do  so,  was  cited  to  show 
that  congress  was  not  likely  to  abuse  its 
power.  In  the  Virginia  convention 
Patrick  Henry,  whose  honest  but  almost 
fanartical  hostility  to  the  constitution 
led  him  to  urge  against  it  any  argument 
that  was  even  plausible,  was  not  likely 
to  overlook  this  feature.  He  accord- 
ingly made  the  most  of  it.  But  it  was 
left  to  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Tyler  to 
deduce  a new  conclusion  from  the  ob- 
noxious feature:  “ Since  compensations 
were  not  fixed  in  the  constitution,  con- 
gress might  fix  them  so  low  that  none 
but  rich  men  could  go  ; by  which  the 
government  might  terminate  in  an  aris- 
tocracy.” Mr.  Grayson  indorsed  this 
view,  and  then  intimated  that  con- 
gress would  follow  the  example  of  the 
house  of  commons,  whose  members  had 
given  up  their  guinea  a day  only  to  pay 
themselves  through  jobbery  or  other 
forms  of  corruption.  The  offending 
clause  was  also  cited  as  an  objection 
in  the  New  York  and  North  Carolina 
conventions.  In  these  two  states,  as 
well  as  in  Virginia,  amendments  were 
recommended  looking  to  the  preven- 
tion of  the  dreaded  evils.  These  amend- 
ments agreed  in  proposing  that  an  elec- 
tion of  representatives  should  always 
intervene  between  the  enacting  of  a law 
increasing  the  compensation  and  the 
time  when  it  should  go  into  operation, 
which  was  an  excellent  suggestion. 

A provision  that  had  provoked  so 
much  opposition,  both  in  the  Federal 
convention  and  in  the  state  conventions, 
was  not  likely  to  pass  unnoticed  when 
the  time  came  for  congress  to  propose 
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amendments  to  the  constitution.  Ac- 
cordingly, one  of  the  seventeen  propo- 
sitions submitted  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives by  Mr  Madison,  and  one  of 
those  favorably  reported  on  by  the  com- 
mittee to  whom  they  were  referred, 
looked  to  limiting  the  power  of  congress 
over  its  own  pay.  It  was  approved 
both  by  the  house  and  by  the  senate 
in  the  following  form  : “ No  law  vary- 

ing the  compensation  of  senators  or 
representatives  shall  take  effect  until 
an  election  of  representatives  shall  have 
intervened.”  In  the  house  the  vote 
stood  twenty-seven  to  twenty.  In  neither 
body  does  the  amendment  appear  to 
have  provoked  much  discussion,  proba- 
bly because  the  subject  had  been  already 
exhausted  in  the  convention.  Mr.  Sedg- 
wick observed  that  it  might  serve  the 
purposes  of  the  demagogue.  Mr.  Vining 
thought  every  future  legislature  would 
feel  a degree  of  gratitude  to  the  pre- 
ceding one  which  had  performed  for 
them  the  disagreeable  task  of  fixing 
their  pay,  which  was  certainly  taking 
for  granted  more  delicacy  of  feeling 
than  some  congresses  have  exhibited. 
This  was  the  second  of  the  twelve 
amendments  submitted  to  states  for 
their  action.  Only  six  states  ratified 
it,  and  it  therefore  failed  to  become  a 
part  of  the  National  constitution. 

Here  the  constitutional  history  of 
this  subject  closes.  Congress  has  re- 
mained master  of  its  own  compensa- 
tion, limited  only  by  the  President’s 
veto,  which  has  never  been  used  in  such 
a case,  and,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  not 
likely  to  be.  The  agitation  following 


the  act  of  March  3, 1873,  again  brought 
to  the  surface  the  proposition  to  amend 
this  clause  of  the  constitution,  so  as  to 
prevent  future  “ grabs,”  and  one  of  the 
abler  organs  of  opinion  made  the  rather 
startling  suggestion  that  action  could 
begin  where  it  left  off  in  1790,  and  that 
the  ratification  of  the  six  states  could 
still  be  counted  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment.* One  branch  of  the  Ohio  legis- 
lature, we  believe,  acting  in  accordance 
with  this  suggestion,  ratified  the  amend- 
ment of  1790.  Further  than  that,  it  has 
resulted  only  in  talk,  and  it  is  not 
likely  to  lead  to  anything  more  sub- 
stantial in  the  future. 

Ill — THE  ACT  OF  1 789. 

At  the  same  time  that  congress  was 
maturing  the  proposed  amendments  to 
the  constitution,  it  was  also  legislating 
on  the  salaries  of  the  different  officers 
of  the  new  government.  The  way  was  al- 
most wholly  untrodden,  and  the  National 
legislature  was  compelled  to  follow  its 
best  judgment,  guided  only  by  such 
scattered  data  as  the  meagre  political 
experience  of  the  country  furnished. 
As  yet  it  was  uncertain  how  the  new 
machinery  would  work.  In  many  cases 
it  could  not  be  told  how  important  an 
officer’s  duties  would  be,  the  amount 
of  service  he  would  render,  or  what 
his  precise  relations  to  the  govern- 
ment considered  as  a whole.  It  is  clear, 
for  example,  that  the  position  of  the 
vice-president  was  not  well  defined  in 

’'The  Nation. 
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the  public  mind,*  and  it  is  well  known 
that  in  some  important  particulars  the 
senate  is  not  the  body  which  some  of 
the  framers  of  the  constitution  thought 
they  were  creating.  Besides,  there  were 
wide  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
rate  at  which  a given  service  should  be 
compensated.  How  much  of  the  com- 
pensation should  be  in  money,  how 
much  in  the  honor  incident  to  the 
office  ? As  was  natural,  the  southern 
members,  from  their  costlier  habits  of 
living,  favored  larger  salaries  than  the 
northern  members.  On  the  whole,  in 
fixing  salaries  congress  proceeded  very 
cautiously,  as  though  conscious  that 
it  was  dealing  with  experimental  ques- 
tions. 

The  house  raised  a special  committee 
of  eleven,  the  whole  number  of  states 
then  in  the  Union,  to  report  on  the  com- 
pensation of  the  President,  vice-presi- 
dent, senators  and  representatives.  This 
committee  based  its  recommendation 
as  to  the  President’s  salary  on  the  ascer- 
tained expenses  of  the  presidents  of  the 
Continental  congress,*]*  increasing  the 

* In  illustration,  we  quote  from  a speech  of  Mr. 
Sedgwick’s,  made  during  these  debates.  “ I sup- 
pose,” said  he,  “ that  every  gentleman  who  has  con- 
sidered the  subject  has  determined  in  his  own  mind 
that  the  vice-president  ought  to  remain  constantly  at 
the  seat  of  government  ; he  must  always  be  ready 
to  take  the  reins  of  government  when  they  shall  fall 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  President  ; hence,  it  will  be 
necessary  that  he  should,  for  this  cause,  if  not  for 
any  other,  preclude  himself  from  any  object  of  em- 
ployment, and  devote  his  whole  time  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  great  and  important  charge  for  which 
he  is  a candidate.” — ‘Annals  of  Congress,’ Vol.  I, 
p.  646. 

f These  expenses  ranged  from  $8,000  to  $13,000, 
annually.  Some  of  the  principal  salaries  were  fixed 
as  follows : President,  $25,000  and  a furnished 


sum  as  the  duties  and  dignity  of  the 
new  office  seemed  to  require.  The  his- 
tory of  the  old  government  furnished 
no  analagous  data  in  the  case  of  the 
vice-president,  which  fact,  together  with 
the  additional  one  that  the  vice-presi- 
dent’s position  was  but  vaguely  defined 
in  the  legislative  mind,  caused  wider  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  concerning  the  com- 
pensation of  that  officer  than  existed  in 
any  other  case.  The  committee  recom- 
mended that  the  pay  of  the  senators 
and  representatives  should  be  six  dollars 
a day,  with  an  equivalent  sum  for  every 
twenty  miles  of  travel  to  and  from  the 
seat  of  government — which  was  about 
the  average  pay  of  delegates  sent  by  the 
different  states  to  the  old  congress. 
Although  these  different  salaries  were 
covered  by  one  report,  the  question  was 
finally  divided,  the  salaries  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  vice-president  being  voted  in 
one  bill  and  the  compensation  of  con- 
gressmen in  another. 

Persistent  attempts  were  made  to 
change  the  committee’s  report  as  to 
members  of  congress,  in  two  particulars. 
First , to  discriminate  between  the  sena- 
tors and  the  representatives  ; secondly , in 
the  case  of  the  latter,  to  reduce  the  sum 
reported  by  the  committee.  Mr.  Sedg- 
wick moved  to  fix  the  pay  of  the  lower 
house  at  five  dollars  a day.  He 
argued  in  favor  of  “the  discrimination 
that  the  senators  are  required  to  be  of 
an  advanced  age,  and  are  elected  for 

house  ; vice-president,  $5,000 ; secretaries  of  state 
and  treasury,  $3,500  each  ; war,  $3,000  ; chief-justice, 
$4,000  ; other  justices  of  supreme  court,  $3,500.  In 
fixing  the  pay  of  the  judges,  it  is  said  congress  was 
guided  by  the  aggregate  fees  yearly  received  by  the 
foremost  lawyers  of  the  country. 
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six  years.  Now  this  term  taken  out  of 
the  life  of  a man,  past  the  middle  age, 
may  be  fairly  deemed  equal  to  a whole 
life  ; for  it  was  to  be  expected  that  few 
if  any  of  the  senators  could  return  to 
their  former  occupations  when  the  period 
for  retirement  arrived ; indeed,  after 
six  years  spent  in  other  pursuits,  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  a man  would  be 
qualified  to  return  with  any  prospect  of 
success.”  Mr.  Sedgwick  did  not  think 
six  dollars  was  too  much  fora  represen- 
tative, but  he  was  in  favor  of  economy 
and  of  defering  to  public  opinion.  Mr. 
Jackson  opposed  the  discrimination. 
He  demanded  : “ Is  it  expected  that  a 

senator  shall  eat  more  or  drink  more 
costly  liquors  than  a member  of  the 
house  of  representatives  ?”  It  does  not 
appear  that  any  one  replied  to  this  meat- 
and-drink  argument ; but  it  was  alleged, 
on  the  other  side,  that  the  constitutional 
qualifications  of  the  senator  were  higher, 
that  the  senate  was  the  superior  body, 
and  that  its  members  would  be  abler 
men.  Some  of  the  views  entertained 
of  the  character  of  future  senators 
were  very  exalted.  It  was  declared 
that  they  would  be  selected  “ with 
peculiar  care,”  that  they  would  be  “the 
purified  choice  of  the  people,”  etc.  Mr. 
Lee  expressed  the  following  views  : 

It  is  with  difficulty  that  you  can  draw  forth  men  of 
age  and  much  experience  to  participate  in  the  polit- 
ical concerns  of  their  country.  Retirement  and  re- 
flection are  incident  to  that  period  of  life  ; they  are 
sought  for,  and,  when  obtained,  they  are  highly 
prized.  The  wise  and  virtuous  sage,  who,  from  the 
monitions  of  nature,  has  discovered  that  his  remain- 
ing years  will  be  but  few,  must  be  incited  by  every 
motive  that  can  operate  on  the  human  heart  to  con- 
tinue those  labors  which  he  seeks  to  bury  the  remem- 
brances of  in  the  deeps  of  solitude.  Honor  may 


stimulate  the  ingenuous  mind;  but  interest  is  a great 
reason  of  action,  and  may  be  usefully  employed  to 
influence  old  age. 

Mr.  Vining  agreed  that  the  senate 
would  contain  “venerable  and  respect- 
able characters,”  but  he  said  senators 
would  be  men  of  wealth,  and  therefore  the 
better  able  to  serve  for  small  pay.  He 
furthermore  asserted  that  if  a gentleman 
kept  a servant  and  his  horses,  and  re- 
ciprocated the  civilities  he  received, 
the  pay  proposed  was  inadequate.  He 
favored  seven  or  eight  dollars  a day  and 
no  discrimination.  Mr.  Gerry  said  if 
the  house  was  paid  at  a less  rate  than 
the  senate,  it  might  become  a depend- 
ency of  that  body.  Mr.  Stone  thought 
a difference  of  compensation  would 
make  trouble  in  effecting  adjournments ; 
the  house  might  be  anxious  to  adjourn, 
while  the  senate,  to  secure  the  extra 
pay,  might  protract  the  session.  Mr. 
Page  was  alarmed  at  “ the  rage  for  re- 
ducing salaries.”  He  thought  two  years 
spent  in  congress  might  be  made  endur- 
able, but  “no  inducement,  hardly,  could 
induce  him  to  undertake  it  for  six  years.” 
He  therefore  favored  a fixed  annual 
salary  for  the  senators.  But  it  is  worth 
remarking  that  Mr.  Page  will  be  found 
in  congress  seven  years  later,  and  in 
the  governor’s  chair  of  Virginia  fifteen 
years  later  ; from  which  it  is  fair  to  infer 
that  he  lost  somewhat  of  his  intense 
disrelish  for  public  life  with  the  lapse  of 
time. 

Finally,  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  were  clothed  in  the  usual 
form  of  a bill.  Once  more  the  foun- 
tains of  debate  were  opened  up.  A re- 
newed attempt  was  now  made  to  reduce 
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the  pay.  Mr.  Page  again  gave  expres- 
sion to  his  alarm  at  the  “ abuse  of  econ- 
omy.” Mr.  Sedgwick  supported  the 
reduction  with  his  accustomed  energy. 
He  thought  there  would  be  no  danger  of 
public  offices  falling  into  the  hands  of 
incompetent  men  if  salaries  were  small ; 
he  instanced  the  late  appointments,  and 
asked  whether  better  men  could  have 
been  obtained  at  double  the  pay  ';  he 
thought  the  practice  of  the  states  was 
opposed  to  so  high  a compensation  ; 
many  of  the  state  legislatures  allowed 
their  members  only  a dollar  and  ten 
shillings  a day,  and  yet  they  were  served 
by  good  men.  Mr.  Stone  thought  the 
trifling  difference  of  one  dollar  a day 
would  not  much  influence  the  public 
mind.  Mr.  Gerry  made  light  of 
the  proposition  to  call  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  so  trifling  a question.  He  de- 
clared himself  indifferent  to  the  one 
dollar  more  or  less ; said  he  never 
wished  to  have  a seat  in  the  house  again 
(though  he  subsequently  allowed  himself 
to  hold  one),  but  professed  great  solic- 
itude lest  low  pay  should  lead  to  the 
introduction  of  pensions  and  expose  the 
legislature  to  corruption.  Mr.  Gerry 
enlarged  upon  the  history  of  the  house 
of  commons,  the  members  of  which,  he 
said,  had  given  up  their  mark  a day  only 
to  fall  a prey  to  the  crown.  He  denied 
that  service  in  the  state  legislatures  was 
analogous  in  the  point  under  debate  to 
service  in  congress.  He  said  the  law- 
yers, merchants,  farmers,  etc.,  consti- 
tuting the  legislatures,  were  able  to 
pursue  their  other  vocations  while  per- 
forming their  duties.  Then  turning  to 
the  house  he  asked  : “Are  not  gentle- 


men who  come  from  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  Union  compelled  to  relin- 
quish everything  to  attend  here  ?”  He 
concluded  by  declaring  himself  in  favor 
of  a higher  compensation  or  of  none  at 
all. 

Some  facetious  propositions  were  sub- 
mitted. One  was  to  the  effect  that  mem- 
bers who  thought  six  dollars  too  much 
should  leave  the  excess,  measured  by 
their  sense  of  duty,  in  the  treasury  ; and 
to  facilitate  the  matter  it  was  moved  to 
amend  so  that  the  compensation  should 
not  be  more  than  six  dollars.  Here  it 
is  worth  remarking,  that  some  members 
regarded  the  language  of  the  constitu- 
tion “ shall  receive  a compensation,” 
etc.,  as  mandatory,  thus  anticipating  the 
famous  argument  by  which  Senator  Car- 
penter sought  to  convict  all  the  senators 
and  representatives  who  declined  to  ac- 
cept the  “back  pay”  in  the  spring  of 
1873  of  a breach  of  public  duty.  Mr. 
Madison  renewed  the  attempt  to  give 
the  senate  higher  pay  than  the  house, 
but  in  vain.  The  bill  fixed  the  speak- 
er’s compensation  at  double  that  of  the 
other  members.  An  attempt  to  reduce 
the  amount  ended  in  failure.  Even 
after  the  engrossment  of  the  bill,  the  at- 
tack on  it  was  renewed.  The  persistent 
Sedgwick  submitted  some  figures  that 
are  of  value  as  a part  of  the  history  of 
the  times.  He  said  the  governor  of  New 
Hampshire  received  only  two  or  three 
hundred  pounds  per  annum  ; the  gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts  eight  hundred; 
the  chief-justice  of  the  latter  state  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five,  while  the 
other  judges  received  only  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  But  these  statistics  pro- 
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duced  no  other  effect  than  slightly  to  re- 
duce the  pay  of  the  unfortunate  door- 
keeper. The  bill  was  at  last  put  on  its 
passage,  and  it  carried  by  a vote  of  thirty 
to  sixteen. 

As  the  ‘ Annals  of  Congress  ’ do  not 
contain  the  debates  of  the  senate  for  the 
first  two  and  a half  congresses,  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing  how  the  bill  was  re- 
ceived by  that  body  except  from  its 
votes  and  the  amendments  that  it  made. 
Of  the  last  there  were  several, all  of  which, 
however,  were  adjusted  without  trouble, 
except  one.  The  senate  had  voted  to 
pay  itself  seven  dollars  a day,  leaving 
the  pay  of  the  house  at  six.  As  the 
house  refused  to  yield,  the  question  went 
to  a conference  committee.  Nor  could 
the  committee  agree.  The  two  houses 
were  at  a dead  lock.  At  last,  by  way 
of  compromise,  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives agreed  to  the  discrimination 
after  March  4,  1795,  but  it  insisted  on 
an  amendment  of  its  own,  by  which  the 
operation  of  the  bill  was  limited  to  seven 
years  from  March  4,  1789  ; so  that  the 
effect  of  the  bill  was  to  pay  the  two 
houses  at  the  same  rate  for  six  years, 
and  then  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  the 
senate  to  the  amount  of  one  dollar  a 
day  for  one  year.  This  question  of  dis- 
crimination, at  first  so  strongly  contested 
in  the  house,  and  then  between  the  two 
houses,  was  really  an  important  one. 
The  house  had  its  way,  and  the  struggle 
was  never  renewed.  Naturally  the  two 
bodies  took  opposite  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion ; naturally  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives triumphed  ; and  as  naturally  the 
precedent  has  been  since  observed.  The 
bill  was  approved  September  22,  1789, 


but  it  granted  pay  from  the  fourth  of 
March,  previous.  There  the  matter 
rested  until  the  first  session  of  the  Fourth 
congress. 

IV — THE  ACT  OF  I 796. 

Just  before  the  act  of  1789  expired, 
the  house  of  representatives,  proceeding 
with  the  deliberation  that  had  previ- 
ously marked  its  action  on  the  same 
subject,  created  a special  committee  on 
the  compensation  of  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives and  some  other  officers  of 
the  government.  This  committee  re- 
commended a salary  for  members  of 
both  houses  of  one  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  As  soon  as  the  subject  came  up 
fpr  consideration,  the  report  was  at- 
tacked on  two  grounds.  In  the  first 
place,  the  salary  feature  was  character- 
ized as  a dangerous  novelty,  and  it  was 
moved  to  strike  out  the  word  “ annual. ” 
Mr.  Goodhue,  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, replied  that  a stated  salary  would 
impel  the  members  to  greater  dispatch 
in  business,  and  would  do  away  with  the 
somewhat  general  impression  that  con- 
gress protracted  the  sessions  for  the  sake 
of  the  per  diem.  It  was  replied  that  an 
annual  salary  would  be  equivalent  to 
offering  the  members  a bounty  for  neg- 
lecting their  business.  Mr.  Nichols 
observed  that  “water,  though  insensibly, 
wears  away  stones  ; and  such  an  influ- 
ence, he  feared,  would  have  a tendency 
to  undermine  the  integrity  of  members.” 
Mr.  Gilbert  denounced  the  argument 
that  the  amount  of  pay  either  length- 
ened or  shortened  the  sessions,  as  a 
“base  insinuation.”  In  the  second 
place,  one  thousand  dollars  was  objected 
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to  as  too  large  a sum.  Mr.  Sedgwick, 
the  most  determined  stickler  for  small 
compensation  in  1789,  was  not  equally 
earnest  in  the  same  cause  now.  He 
observed  “a  fact  well  known,  that  every 
member  of  the  house  was  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  of  pursuing  his  occupation 
at  heme,  and  of  the  emoluments  arising 
therefrom  by  his  attendance  to  public 
business.”  At  last  a bill  was  matured  and 
passed  without  a division.  It  gave  sen- 
ators and  representatives  the  same  pay 
and  the  same  mileage  that  they  had 
received  from  1789  to  1795..  with  double 
pay,  as  before,  for  the  speaker.  The  latter 
feature,  however,  did  not  prevail  without 
serious  opposition.  It  was  denied  that 
the  speaker’s  duties  were  more  onerous 
than  those  of  the  other  members,  and 
as  stoutly  asserted  that  they  were.  The 
expenses  incident  to  the  position  were 
cited  in  proof  of  the  propriety  of  the 
double  compensation.  This  brought 
up  for  discussion  the  practice,  which  it 
seems  the  speakers  had  thus  far  observed, 
of  giving  dinners  to  their  fellow-mem- 
bers— a practice  which  seems  to  have 
been  somewhat  vigorously  discussed. 
The  self-sacrificing  Mr.  Page,  in  con- 
tending for  the  extra  allowance,  asserted 
that  nothing  “ but  a sense  of  duty  could 
induce  a man  to  undertake  such  an 
office.”  But  as  this  gentleman  was  still 
in  congress,  although  some  years  before 
he  had  thought  more  than  two  years 
service  altogether  unbearable,  one  can- 
not help  entertaining  the  suspicion  that 
he  might  have  been  prevailed  upon  to 
undertake  the  speakership.  The  senate 
did  not  renew  the  conflict  on  the  ques- 
tion of  discrimination,  convinced,  no 


doubt,  of  its  hopelessness.  The  bill 
passed  that  body  on  the  very  day  that 
the  old  law  expired  by  its  own  limita- 
tion.* There  was  no  further  legislation 
on  this  subject  for  twenty  years.  But 
before  taking  the  next  stride  forward,  a 
few  observations  on  the  preceding  his- 
tory will  be  of  interest. 

How  different  the  United  States  of 
the  first  congresses  from  the  United 
States  of  the  last  ones  ! How  different 
the  congresses  themselves  ! It  is  true 
that  we  know  less  of  the  former  than  we 
do  of  the  latter,  which  is  no  slight  ad- 
vantage. The  earlier  congresses  kindly 
allowed  most  of  their  sayings  to  perish, 
while  the  later  ones  insist  on  spreading 
their  history  before  the  world  in  full. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  point  of  contrast. 
No  one  can  read  the  meagre  reports  of 
those  early  debates  without  seeing  that 
the  fathers  lived  in  a small  world  ; that 


* Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a speech 
delivered  in  the  house  of  representatives,  December 
12,  1873,  made  the  following  statement:  “The 

Third  congress  sitting  in  Philadelphia  increased  the 
salary  of  its  members  ; and  even  then  that  increase 
of  pay  was  made  retroactive.”  This  statement  is  con- 
spicuously inexact.  (i).  The  Third  congress  did 
not  legislate  upon  the  subject  at  all  ; (2),  the  Fourth 
congress,  probably  the  one  that  Randall  meant,  did 
not  increase  the  pay  ; (3),  the  law  of  1796  was  not 
retroactive  in  any  fair  sense.  The  law  of  1789  ex- 
pired by  limitation  March  4,  1796 ; the  new  law 
passed  the  senate  that  very  day,  and  was  approved 
by  the  President  on  the  tenth  of  the  same  month. 

Hildreth  is  inexact  in  his  account  of  this  law  of 
1789.  He  says  (Vol.  IV,  p.  126)  that  the  discrim- 
ination between  the  senators  and  representatives 
' ‘ never  exactly  went  into  effect.”  It  is  certain  that 
the  senators  were  entitled  to  one  dollar  per  diem. 
more  than  the  representatives  for  such  time  as  they 
were  attending  to  their  senatorial  duties  from  March 
4,  1795,  to  March  4,  1796.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that 
they  drew  the  money. 
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they  were  provincial,  both  in  experience 
and  in  thought.  Many  of  their  utterances 
bear  plain  traces  of  “ innocence  ” and 
unsophistication.  But  there  was  a sense 
of  honor  and  a delicacy  of  feeling  on 
questions  affecting  their  personal  inter- 
ests that  is  rarer  now.  Citizens  of  a 
country  whose  population  has  increased 
twenty-fold,  and  whose  revenues  have 
increased  fully  one  hundred-fold,  since 
the  first  law  ascertaining  the  pay  of  con- 
gressmen was  passed;  accustomed  to  the 
large  views  and  great  expenses  of  our 
present  legislators,  we  think  an  American 
congress  debating  for  some  days  whether 
the  pay  of  its  members  shall  be  a dollar 
per  diem , more  or  less,  and  whether  a 
discrimination  of  a dollar  between 
senators  and  representatives  shall  be 
made,  an  almost  ludicrous  spectacle. 
It  would  be  the  foolishest  waste  of  time 
to-day ; the  American  people  neither 
expect  nor  desire  such  proceedings  ; but 
it  was  a commendable  feeling  that 
prompted  the  hesitation,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  necessity  of  the  treasury.  Pro- 
vincial and  “innocent”  as  the  law-mak- 
ers of  the  First  and  Fourth  congresses 
may  have  been,  they  understood  well 
that  a legislature  having  power  over 
the  public  treasury,  both  to  fill  and  to 
empty  it,  limited  constitutionally  only 
by  the  executive’s  veto,  is  dealing  with 
a delicate  question  when  it  comes  to 
vote  its  own  pay.  To  compare  the 
earlier  and  later  congresses  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  latter,  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  this  article  ; but  it  does  come 
in  our  way  to  affirm  that-  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fact  stated  in  the  last  sen- 
tence has  declined.  However,  we  can- 


not suppose  that  either  the  senators  or 
representatives  of  1789  cared  much  for 
the  dollar’s  discrimination  proposed,  as 
a matter  of  money.  The  real  point  was 
the  relative  rank  and  dignity  of  the  two 
houses.  Prospectively,  the  sphere  of 
the  house  was  much  better  defined  in 
men’s  minds  in  1789  than  the  sphere  of 
the  senate.  The  senate,  many  expected, 
would  be  a sort  of  counsel  for  the  Presi- 
dent. The  closed  doors  and  the  at- 
tempted discrimination  in  pay  were  in- 
dications of  a senatorial  exclusiveness 
that  gave  offense.  Viewed  from  this 
point,  the  dollar  a day  discrimination 
becomes  important.  Possibly  its  loss 
had  a good  deal  to  do  with  fixing  the 
status  of  the  senate.  At  all  events, 
these  early  congressional  proceedings 
have  a most  curious  interest,  as  show- 
ing what  was  in  men’s  minds  when 
the  new  government  was  in  the  nascent 
state. 

V THE  “ GRAB  ” OF  l8l6. 

By  the  year  1816  great  changes  had 
come  over  the  country.  One  of  the 
most  striking  of  these  was  the  disap- 
pearance from  public  life  of  the  states- 
men who  framed  the  constitution  and 
set  in  motion  the  machinery  of  the  new 
government.  A younger  generation  of 
politicians  had  taken  their  places.  With 
one  or  two  exceptions,  all  the  foremost 
men  in  the  house  of  representatives 
were  comparatively  young.  All  the 
members  of  the  triumvirate  of  the  next 

I 

generation  were  there — Webster,  Clay 
and  Calhoun,  the  last  two  of  whom 
had  been  the  most  influential  leaders  of 
the  war  party  during  the  contest  with 
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Great  Britain.  The  old  Republican 
party  was  in  the  ascendency,  but  the 
disappearance  of  the  Federalists,  to- 
gether with  the  partial  abandonment  by 
the  Republicans  of  their  former  prin- 
ciples, already  foreshadowed  the  period 
of  political  disintegration  and  confusion 
called  “ the  era  of  good  feeling,”  but 
which  was,  in  reality,  the  seed-bed  of 
future  strife  and  bitterness.  The  Four- 
teenth congress  was  the  first  after  the 
war,  and  it  had  to  deal  with  many  ques- 
tions which  the  war  left  behind  it.  The 
country  was  exulting  in  the  return  of 
peace  ; even  the  war  leaders  of  the  Re- 
publican party  felt  a sense  of  relief,  and 
the  legislation  of  congress,  partaking  of 
the  common  buoyancy,  on  all  questions 
of  expenditure,  was  of  a liberal  charac- 
ter. The  young  statesmen,  who  were 
conscious  that  they  had  their  hands 
upon  the  helm  of  public  affairs,  held 
views  and  policies  corresponding  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  nation.  No  one 
can  charge  them  with  being  small  or 
mean.  Accordingly,  large  sums  were 
voted  for  the  army  and  navy ; the 
building  of  new  custom  houses  in  vari- 
ous cities  was  provided  for ; liberal 
pensions  and  half-pay  were  voted  for 
services  during  the  war ; a National 
bank  was  created  to  aid  the  government 
in  the  discharge  of  its  fiscal  business 
and  to  foster  the  interests  of  the  people 
“ While  thus  generous  to  others,”  is  the 
remark  of  Hildreth,  “ the  members  of 
congress  were  not  forgetful  of  them- 
selves.” 

On  the  fourth  of  March,  1816,  Mr.  R. 
M.  Johnson,  who  had  passed  from  the 
.western  army  to  congress  covered 


with  the  glory  of  having  killed  Tecum - 
seh,  submitted  a proposition  relative  to 
the  pay  of  members  of  congress.  He 
adroitly  described  it  as  having  for  its 
object  “the  dispatch  of  public  business, 
and  more  punctual  attendance  of  the 
members  of  congress  to  their  duty,  and 
to  shorten  the  sessions.”  All  this  was 
to  be  accomplished  “by  changing  the 
compensation  of  the  members  from  six 
dollars  per  day  into  a gross  sum  per 
session.”  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Johnson 
spoke  in  a general  way  of  “other  regu- 
lations connected  with  the  subject, having 
the  same  tendency;”  but  as  these  “other 
regulations  ” were  never  specifically 
named,  it  is  clear  that  they  were  thrown 
in  in  bulk  for  an  obvious  purpose.  Mr. 
Johnson  submitted  a resolution  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  enquire  into 
the  whole  subject  and  to  report  its  con- 
clusions. Throughout  the  debate  that 
followed  on  the  resolution,  and  on  the 
bill  reported  by  the  committee,  the  gal- 
lant Kentuckian  placed  himself  on  the 
high  ground  of  a reformer  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  legislature.  He  spoke 
in  strong  terms  of  the  wearisome  length 
of  the  sessions,  and  of  the  inattention  to 
business  on  the  part  of  the  members. 
Complaining  as  we  do  of  these  evils,  it  is 
reassuring  to  know  that  they  existed  at 
a time  when,  the  pessimist  himself  being 
judge,  intelligence  and  virtue  had  not 
wholly  departed  from  the  public  service. 
Mr.  Johnson  said  calls  for  the  question, 
inattention  to  the  member  speaking, 
and  even  the  previous  question  had  no 
tendency  to  cut  short  the  interminable 
debates.  He  affirmed  that,  without 
some  remedy  of  the  existing  abuses. 
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congress  would  yet  come  to  sit  all  the 
year,  and  that  riches,  not  patriotism, 
would  rule  the  nation.  He  declared, 
further,  that  with  an  annual  salary  as 
much  business  could  be  done  in  three 
months  as  in  ten  months  under  the  per 
diem  system.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  Mr.  Johnson  was  fresh 
from  rough  campaigning  in  the  north- 
west, so  that  long  debates  were,  per- 
haps, more  wearisome  to  him  than  to 
those  who  had  a longer  experience  in 
legislative  bodies.  Still,  many  other 
members  spoke  in  the  same  strain, 
though  no  one  else  seemed  to  share 
with  Mr.  Johnson  his  extravagant 
expectations  of  the  results  to  flow 
from  the  new  system.  The  mover  of 
the  resolution  also  insisted  that  the  pay 
granted  by  the  old  law  was  insufficient. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  moderate  in 
his  views.  “ Nothing  extravagant,  noth- 
ing prodigal,”  said  he;  “a  compensa- 
tion received  by  a good  clerk  in  one  of 
the  departments  would  be  sufficient.” 
He  also  argued  that  the  proposed 
change  would  effect  a great  saving  in 
the  contingent  expenses  of  the  two 
houses,  through  a reduction  in  the  quan- 
tities of  fuel  and  stationary  used,  etc.  He 
said  the  contingent  expenses  amounted 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars  a year,  while  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  ought  to  be  ample. 

The  great  reformatory  measure  was 
supported  by  John  Randolph  of  Roan- 
oke. He  began  with  a solemn  assur- 
ance of  his  sincerity  in  the  opinion  that 
senators  and  representatives  should  re- 
ceive no  pay  whatever.  This  was  in 
entire  harmony  with  Randolph’s  char- 


acter. He  was,  as  Mr.  Parton  has  said, 
a Conservative  by  nature,  a born  Tory; 
and  he  looked  with  great  approval  upon 
some  of  the  aristocratical  features  of  the 
British  government.  He  delighted  to 
call  his  Roanoke  estates  a “ barony,” 
and  he  lamented  the  decay  of  the  old 
aristocracy  of  Virginia.  He  despaired 
of  ever  again  seeing,  as  he  once  ex- 
pressed it,  “ the  Nelsons,  the  Pages,  the 
Byrds,  and  the  Fairfaxes,  living  in  their 
palaces  and  driving  their  coaches  and 
sixes,  or  the  good  old  Virginia  gentlemen 
in  the  assembly  drinking  their  twenty 
and  forty  bowls  of  rack  punches,  and 
Madeira,  and  claret,  in  lieu  of  a knot  of 
deputy  sheriffs  and  hack  attorneys,  each 
with  his  cruet  of  whisky  before  him,  and 
a puddle  of  tobacco  spittle  between  his 
legs.”  Such  a splendid  Virginia  aristo- 
crat as  this  would  not  serve  his  country 
for  hire,  as  a matter  of  choice.  That 
would  be  too  vulgar.  But  since,  in  the 
degenerate  days  in  which  he  lived,  wages 
were  always  coupled  with  legislative 
services,  he  would  naturally  consent  to 
hold  his  private  opinions  in  abeyance 
and  take  pay  like  the  other  members. 
However,  he  would  scorn  any  mean 
sum.  The  Baron  of  Roanoke,  therefore, 
went  on  to  say  that  “if  the  members 
were  to  receive  pay,  he  would  have  them 
paid  like  gentlemen.”  The  existing 
system  might  do  for  mercenary  soldiers, 
for  day  laborers,  but  not  for  men  of  the 
time  of  life  and  the  state  of  the  mem- 
bers of  congress.  The  duties  to  be 
performed  were  arduous,  even  Sunday 
shcme  no  Sabbath  day  for  him.  He 
concluded  his  speech  by  remarking  upon 
the  degeneracy  of  the  times.  He  had 
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sometimes  reflected  with  pain  on  the 
gradual  depreciation  of  the  value  of  a 
seat  in  the  house  since  he  first  had  the 
honor  of  a seat  in  it.  Then  the  mem- 
bers thought  it  beneath  them  “ to  truckle 
to  the  great  or  the  small  vulgar  ; to 
curry  favor  even  with  the  great  officers 
of  state,  either  foreign  or  domestic  ; 
much  less  with  the  printers  .of  journals 
and  newspapers.”  The  end  of  the  ex- 
isting system  would  be  to  make  mem- 
bers of  congress  tools  of  the  executive. 

Mr.  Webster  favored  the  inquiry,  but 
did  not  commit  himself  to  any  given 
measure.  He  affirmed  that  the  preva- 
lent system  of  legislature  was  radically 
defective  ; expressed  the  opinion  that 
no  legislature  in  the  world,  however 
various  its  concerns  or  extensive  its 
sphere,  sat  as  long  as  congress,  notwith- 
standing the  eighteen  state  legislatures 
did  so  much  to  narrow  its  field  of  action ; 
and  he  maintained  that  under  proper 
regulations,  a session  of  two  months  in 
a year  was  perfectly  adequate  to  the 
ordinary  business  of  legislation. 

The  resolution  prevailed  without  op- 
position, and  the  committee  of  inquiry 
was  appointed.  Two  days  later  it  re- 
ported a bill  fixing  the  pay  of  senators, 
representatives  and  delegates  from  ter- 
ritories at  one  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  a year,  with  three  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  president  of  the  senate  pro 
tempore , when  there  was  no  vice-presi- 
dent, and  the  same  amount  for  the 
speaker  of  the  house  ; deductions  to  be 
made  for  absences,  unless  caused  by 
sickness,  in  such  ratio  as  the  absences 
bore  to  the  whole  year. 

As  soon  as  he  could  get  the  floor,  Mr. 


Randolph  moved  to  suspend  the  opera- 
tion of  the  bill  until  the  next  congress. 
Mr.  Johnson  opposed  the  amendment 
on  the  ground  that  “if  the  bill  was  nec- 
essary at  all  it  was  as  proper  for  the 
present  congress  as  for  a future  one.” 
As  this  argument  has  been  made  to  do 
duty  in  defense  of  all  retroactive  legis- 
lation on  this  subject,  it  is  entitled  to  a 
moment’s  examination. 

As  a statement  of  the  naked  question 
of  compensation,  stripped  of  all  personal 
considerations,  the  proposition  may  be 
safely  accepted.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
not  an  argument  that  one  likes  to  hear 
from  the  mouth  of  a congressman  who 
has  already  determined  to  vote  up  his 
pay,  or  has  already  done  so.  The 
fact  is,  it  is  not  a naked  question  of  com- 
pensation ; it  can  never  be  stripped  of 
personal  considerations.  There  is  al- 
ways a delicate  personal  question  in- 
volved that  no  honorable  man  of  clear 
insight  can  evade  or  ignore.  While  it 
was  true  as  an  abstract  question,  that 
the  Fourteenth  congress  needed  and 
deserved  an  increase  of  pay  as  much  as 
the  Fifteenth,  it  was  at  the  same  time 
true  that  the  members  of  the  Fourteenth 
were  elected  on  the  understanding  (we 
don*t  say  contract)  that  they  should 
serve  at  the  old  rate  ; and  a proper 
sense  of  delicacy  dictated  that  they, 
while  increasing  the  pay  of  their  suc- 
cessors, if  necessary,  should  not  vote  up 
their  own  unless  some  new  and  weighty 
reason  therefor  had  arisen  since  their 
elections.  It  is  easy  for  a congressman 
to  scout  considerations  of  delicacy  by 
saying  the  constitution  devolves  upon 
congress  this  duty  of  ascertaining  its  own 
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pay,  and  that  the  proposed  second 
amendment  failed  of  ratification  ; but 
it  is  sufficient  to  reply  that  this  specious 
reasoning  satisfies  nobody  who  has  a 
proper  perception  of  the  question  at 
issue.  Once  more,  the  argument  is  con- 
stantly subject  to  abuse  ; it  is  always 
used  to  deaden  the  sensibility  of  mem- 
bers and  to  overcome  their  scruples  of 
honor  when  legislating  on  this  subject. 
What  is  more,  retroactive  salaries  for 
congressmen  have  always  been  distaste- 
ful to  the  people,  and  generally  wholly 
obnoxious.  But  it  must  be  confessed 
that  there  is  little  use  in  arguing  this 
question ; unless  a congressman  sees 
himself  that  it  is  indelicate  for  him  to 
increase  his  salary,  except  under  cir- 
cumstances that  have  never  yet  been 
present,  there  is  but  small  hope  of  mak- 
ing him  realize  that  fact. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  Mr.  Randolph  acted  on  those  mo- 
tives ; he  hastened  to  say  that  he  pre- 
ferred the  bill  as  it  stood,  and  had  offered 
his  amendment  only  “to  satisfy  over 
tender  consciences.”  From  first  to  last 
Mr.  Randolph  expended  on  the  bill  a 
good  deal  of  that  peculiar  kind  of  ora- 
tory for  which  he  is  so  famous.  He 
took  especial  pains  to  parade  his  detes  - 
tation  for  small  allowances  to  public 
servants,  and  he  declared  he  would  as 
soon  be  found  with  his  hand  on  his 
neighbor’s  pocket  as  to  vote  for  the  bill 
and  not  take  the  increase  of  pay. 

At  an  early  stage  in  the  debate,  Mr. 
Huger  took  the  floor  aad  made  the  only 
vigorous  speech  in  opposition.  He  ex- 
amined the  various  arguments  urged  in 
favor  of  the  bill,  and  presented  various 


reasons  why  it  should  not  pass.  He 
said  its  effect  would  be  to  give  the  mem- 
beis  a gratuity  “over  and  above  the 
usual  per  diem , at  the  close  of  a bloody 
and  expensive  war,  out  of  the  public 
coffers,  to  the  amount  of  about  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  for  their  services 
the  three  months  last  passed,  during 
which  they  had  literally,  and  to  the  best 
of  his  recollection,  done  nothing  else 
than  make  appropriations  and  lay  taxes.” 
He  thought  members  of  congress  ought 
not  to  be  compensated  over  and  above 
the  expenses  they  incurred  in  discharg- 
ing their  duty,  and  scouted  the  idea  that 
one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  a 
year,  of  itself,  would  call  out  the  best 
talent  of  the  country.  Mr.  Huger  also 
went  into  a close  calculation,  showing 
that  a member  of  congress  could  live  on 
the  present  pay  and  have  left  twelve 
dollars  a week  ; nor  did  he  think  the  ses- 
sions too  long  ; he  thought  they  should 
be  longer;  the  government  was  a logoc- 
racy,  and  he  boldly  hinted  that  the 
members  who  complained  so  bitterly  of 
the  length  of  debates  were  as  much 
affected  by  the  cacoethes  loquendi  as 
others. 

Mr.  Rufus  King  favored  the  bill.  In 
reply  to  Mr.  Huger,  who  had  quite  un- 
necessarily spoken  of  his  wealth,  Mr. 
King  said:  “Gentlemen  had  boasted 

of  their  wealth,  and  perhaps  thought 
that  a little  cider  and  brown  bread 
would  do  for  such  as  had  no  resources 
beyond  their  pay.”  “ Some  of  us,”  he 
continued,  “ are  poor  men  ; we  cannot 
keep  here,  to  follow  us  about,  two  or 
three  servants,  two  or  three  horses,  and 
two  or  three  dogs  ; but  we  desire  to  liv$ 
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as  befits  our  station.”  This  allusion  to 
the  servants,  horses  and  dogs  was  in- 
tended for  the  Baron  of  Roanoke,  who, 
as  tradition  says,  was  accustomed  to 
ride  down  to  the  Capitol  from  his  quar- 
ters on-  Georgetown  Hights  a Virginia 
thoroughbred,  attended,  at  a suitable 
distance,  by  two  black  servants  simi- 
larly mounted,  and  by  a couple  of 
hounds. 

The  bill  commanded  the  support  of 
the  triumvirate  of  the  next  thirty  years. 
Mr.  Webster  does  not  appear  to  have 
spoken  in  favor  of  the  measure,  but  he 
gave  it  his  vote.  Mr.  Calhoun  supported 
it  in  a vigorous  speech.  He  thought  the 
pay  should  be  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars  a year  instead  of  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred,  and  insisted  that 
there  was  danger  of  undue  executive 
influence  unless  the  representatives  of 
the  people  were  well  salaried.  Mr. 
Speaker  Clay,  in  an  evil  day  for  his  po- 
litical future,  “ took  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  committee  of  the  whole 
to  yield  his  support  to  the  bill.”  His 
argument  was  the  inadequacy  of  thecom- 
pensation.  “ He  had  attended  congress 
sometimes  without  his  family,  and  at 
others  with  a part  of  it ; and  although  his 
compensation,  while  he  had  enjoyed  the 
honor  of  presiding  in  the  house,  was  dou- 
ble that  of  theother  members, he  declared 
with  the  utmost  sincerity,  that  he  had 
never  been  able  to  make  both  ends 
meet  at  the  termination  of  congress.” 
He  said  many  members  “had  been 
driven  out  of  the  house  by  their  inability 
to  sustain  the  expenses  and  losses  inci- 
dent to  the  situation  ;”  and  he  “ re- 
gretted to  find  that  this  cause  was  still 


operating,  and  was  about  to  deprive  the 
house  and  the  country  of  the  valuable 
services  of  several  of  his  colleagues.” 

But  the  most  pathetic  picture  was 
drawn  by  Mr.  Wright,  who  said  : 

What  would  be  the  feeling  of  honorable  men  to- 
wards the  highly  honorable  mover  of  this  bill  who 
slew  T ecumseh  with  his  own  hands ; who  came  up  here 
covered  with  wounds  and  glory  with  his  favorite  war 
horse,  and  his  more  favorite  servant — his  attendant 
in  the  army,  his  nurse  and  necessary  assistant—  be- 
ing unable  to  do  anything  for  himself  at  the  close  of 
the  session  ; being  obliged  to  sell  his  war-horse  or 
his  servant  to  close  his  accounts,  or  to  have  recourse 
to  his  private  funds  to  clear  him  out  ? That  this  may 
not  be  considered  an  extravagant  account,  let  any 
gentleman  with  two  horses  and  a servant  try  the  case 
by  one  week’s  residence  at  Crawford’s  at  George- 
town, where  many  members  reside,  or  Mr.  Gadsby's 
in  Baltimore,  and  live  in  the  style  of  a gentleman, 
and  he  will  give  unequivocal  proof  of  the  reality  of 
such  an  alternative. 

The  debate  was  all  on  one  side  ; ex- 
cepting Mr.  Huger’s  there  was  next  to 
no  opposition.  When  the  vote  came  it 
stood  eighty-one  to  sixty-seven,  and  it 
must  be  said  that  the  yeas  outweighed 
the  nays  in  ability  and  influence  even 
more  than  they  did  in  number.  Such  a 
bill,  so  strongly  supported  in  the  house, 
was  not  likely  to  fail  in  the  senate.  On 
this  class  of  questions  the  upper  house 
has  generally  followed  the  lead  of  the 
lower,  and  this  instance  was  no  excep- 
tion. The  senate  hastened  to  approve 
the  work  of  the  house.  A motion  to 
refer  the  bill  to  the  finance  commit- 
tee was  voted  down  as  unnecessary. 
Throughout  the  debate  in  the  senate  its 
friends  had  one  great  advantage  : the 
house  had  taken  the  initiative.  Most 
of  those  who  spoke  in  its  favor  thought 
wide  latitude  should  be  given  that 
body  on  questions  of  this  sort,  since  its 
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members  were  immediately  responsible 
to  the  people  and  prided  themselves  as 
being  the  purse-holders  of  the  nation. 
Various  amendments  were  offered  : one 
to  reduce  the  pay  of  the  speaker  and 
the  president  of  the  senate,  pro  tejnpore , 
to  two  thousand  dollars ; one  to  strike 
out  the  salary  feature  ; a third  postpon- 
ing the  operation  of  the  bill  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  next  congress,  and  a fourth 
for  making  the  deductions  for  absences 
in  the  ratio  such  absences  bore  to  the 
length  of  the  session,  and  not  to  the 
whole  year.  But  no  objection  availed  ; 
the  amendments  were  voted  down  one 
by  one,  and  the  bill  passed  by  a vote 
of  twenty-one  to  eleven.  Before  its 
passage,  however,  Mr.  Mason  put  in  an 
earnest  plea  against  the  impropriety 
and  indelicacy  of  members  voting  money 
out  of  the  treasury  into  their  own  pockets, 
and  Mr.  Dana  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  measure  would  be  popular  with 
the  people.  The  act  was  approved 
March  19,  1816,  and  was  retroactive  for 
one  year  and  fifteen  days 

Looking  back  from  this  distance,  a 
fair  man  can  hardly  help  thinking  that 
six  dollars  a day  was  an  inadequate 
compensation  for  a congressman  in 
1816.  The  pay  had  not  been  increased 
since  the  beginning  of  the  government 
— a period  of  twenty-seven  years.  Dur- 
ing that  time  the  country  had  grown 
rapidly  in  population  and  wealth  ; the 
revenues  had  increased  many-fold,  and 
most  salaries  had  been  considerably 
raised.  We  certainly  think  that  the  time 
of  senators  and  representativeshad  come. 
At  the  same  time,  most  of  the  arguments 
urged  in  favor  of  the  increase  were  more 


specious  than  solid.  Those  who  pro- 
duced them  acted  like  men  who  had 
determined  to  do  a given  thing,  and 
who  fall  to  hunting  for  reasons  after- 
wards. Some  of  the  members  seem  to 
have  been  wrought  up  to  a fine  frenzy, 
as  they  considered  the  bill  from  a re- 
formatory standpoint.  Mr.  Johnson 
even  went  so  far  as  to  make  the  future 
of  the  country  turn  on  its  passage. 

“ Ours  was  the  only  one  and  happy 
government  on  earth,  and  he  was  so- 
licitous that  it  should  continue.  This 
could  not  be  unless  men  of  merit  who 
were  poor  could  come  to  congress  as 
well  as  the  rich.”  Nor  were  the  vari- 
ous arguments  consistent  with  one 
other.  To  say  that  the  old  per  diem 
was  so  small  a compensation  that  men 
could  not  live  on  it,  and  then  to  argue 
that  the  sessions  were  protracted  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  it,  was  to  put 
forth  propositions  that  it  requires  a 
good  deal  of  ingenuity  to  reconcile. 
How  the  law  would  have  been  received 
by  the  people  had  it  not  been  retroac- 
tive, we  cannot  say  ; but  with  that  fea- 
ture it  raised  a storm  of  opposition  ' 
which  must  have  greatly  surprised  the 
sanguine  Mr.  Dana — a storm  that  ex- 
ceeded in  violence,  if  possible,  the  one 
through  which  the  country  passed  in  1873. 
Before  describing  it,  it  must  be  said,  to 
the  credit  of  the  legislators  of  1816,  that 
they  did  their  work  in  a straightforward 
and  manly  way.  They  did  not  balance 
their  “ back  pay”  against  some  neces- 
sary measure,  or  seek  to  conceal  it  in  a 
general  appropriation  bill.  Indefensi- 
ble as  the  act  may  have  been,  they  were 
too  honorable  to  attempt  evasion  or 
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concealment.  It  should  also  be  re- 
marked that  a well-known  later  device 
for  appeasing  the  people  was  not  re- 
sorted to.  With  one  exception,  all  the 
members  drew  their  money  from  the 


treasury,  and  no  one  returned  it. 

The  further  history  of  this  legislation 
must  be  left  to  a second  paper. 

B.  A.  Hinsdale. 


CAPTAIN  GLAZIER’S  CLAIM  TO  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  SOURCE 
OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 


There  has  been  some  discussion 
lately  in  one  of  the  journals  of  general 
science  concerning  the  ultimate  source 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  apropos  of  Cap- 
tain Willard  Glazier’s  claim  to  be  the 
first  white  man  who  saw  (in  1881)  and 
named,  or  allowed  to  be  named  after 
himself,  the  “ Elk  Lake  ” of  the  state 
maps.  There  was  little  more,  however, 
in  these  articles,  than  a reference  to  the 
captain’s  assertion,  and  a protest  against 
the  inscription  of  his  name  on  the  maps 
in  connection  with  the  headwaters  of 
that  river. 

In  a letter  published  by  the  Minne- 
sota Historical  society  in  1856,  William 
Morrison,  the  trader,  relates  : 

In  1803-4,  I went  and  wintered  at  Rice  lake. 
I passed  by  Red  Cedar  lake,  now  called  Cass  lake, 
followed  up  the  Mississippi  to  Cross  lake,  and  then 
up  the  Mississippi  again  to  Elk  lake,  now  called 

Itasca  lake, I discovered  no  traces 

of  any  white  man  before  me  when  I visited  Itasca 
lake  in  1804.  And  if  the  late  General  Pike  did  not 
lay  it  down  as  such  when  he  came  to  Leech  lake,  it 
is  because  he  did  not  happen  to  meet  me.  I was  at 
an  out-post  that  winter.  In  1811-12  I went  the 
same  route  to  winter  on  Rice  river,  near  the  plains. 

This  will  explain  to  you  that  I 

visited  Itasca  lake,  then  called  Elk  lake,  in  1803-4, 
and  in  1811-12,  and  five  small  streams  that  empty 
into  the  lake,  that  are  short  and  soon  lose  them- 
selves in  swamps Those  streams  I 


have  noted  before ; no  white  man  can  claim  the  dis- 
covery of  the  source  of  the  Mississippi  before  me, 
for  I was  the  first  that  saw  and  examined  its  shores. 

His  brother  Allan,  to  whom  the 
letter  was  addressed,  writes  in  connec- 
tion with  it  : 

I am  astonished  that  Mr.  Schoolcraft  should  claim 
the  honor,  for  I could  with  safety  claim  it  before 
him  myself ; for  I saw  Itasca  lake  before  that  gentle- 
man or  Mr.  Nicollet  ever  thought  of  coming  to  this 
part  of  the  country.* 

In  July,  1846,  Charles  Lanmanf  of 
Detroit  made  a canoe  voyage  to  Elk 

♦General  H.  H.  Sibley,  of  St.  Paul,  in  a letter  dated 
September 24, 1886,  writes  : “I  knew  William  Morri- 
son slightly,  and  his  brother  Allan  for  a long  time 
and  quite  intimately.  They  were  both  truthful 
and  otherwise  respectable  men,  and  I have  no  doubt 
that  both  of  them  saw  Lake  Itasca  before  School- 
craft or  Nicollet.  The  latter  does  not  claim  in  his 
report  that  he  was  the  first  white  man  to  visit  the 
lake,  but  asserted  that  that  body  of  water  was  not 
the  true  source  of  the  great  river.  He  ascended  the 
principal  tributary  (my  recollection  is  that  there 
are  four  such)  of  the  lake  from  the  north,  in  a 
bark  canoe,  as  far  as  the  depth  of  water  would 
permit,  and  then  with  one  or  more  of  his  men  waded 
until  the  stream  became  but  an  insignificant  rivulet. 
Upon  that  he  based  his  claim  of  discovery.  I 
write  entirely  from  recollection.  Nicollet  was  my 
guest  at  Mendota  for  a considerable  time  after  his 
return  from  the  upper  country,  and  frequently  dis- 
cussed the  question  referred  to.” 

f Mr.  Lanman  is  introduced  here  as  one  of  the 
early  explorers  of  the  Mississippi,  but  it  is  as  well  to 
remind  the  reader  that  his  literary  veracity  is  not 
unquestioned,  and  that  grave  doubts  have  been 
expressed  as  to  his  having  actually  gone  any  farther 
than  Leech  lake  in  his  "canoe  voyage.” 
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or  Itasca  lake.  He  published  his  book 
the  next  year  under  the  title  of  (A 
Summer  in  the  Wilderness.’  He  appar- 
ently pretty  well  explored  the  country 
there,  for  he  wrote  : 

On  the  south  side  is  a ridge  of  wood-crowned  hills 
which  give  birth  to  tiny  streams  that  eventually 
empty  their  waters  into  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  [sic\ 

oceans I obtained  it  [legend  of  the 

mammoth  elk]  from  the  lips  of  an  old  Indian  hermit 
as  I sat  in  his  solitary  lodge  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the 
hills  which  look  down  upon  Elk  lake.  On  the  sum- 
mits of  these  hills  I spent  a number  of  days. 

Between  the  visit  of  the  sentimental 
Lanman  and  that  of  the  matter-of-fact 
United  States  surveying  party  in  1875, 
Lake  Itasca  seems  to  have  been  let 
alone  by  men  who  traveled  and  wrote 
books,  though  well  known  to  local 
explorers  for  pine  timber  in  the  second 
decade.  Incidentally  it  may  be  re- 
marked here  that  the  gentleman  who, 
as  surveyor-general,  approved  the  plat 
of  town  143,  range  36,  curiously  enough 
is  now  the  head  of  the  State  Railroad 
commission,  from  whose  office  some 
months  since  issued  a map  upon  which 
the  Elk  lake  of  said  plat  figures  as  “ Lake 
Glazier.” 

Next  comes  the  exploration  of  the 
late  Mr.  O.  E.  Garrison,  made  in  July, 
1880,  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  Census  Bureau,  which  was  first 
detailed  in  a local  paper  shortly  after 
it  took  place.  The  route  pursued  was  as 
follows  : From  the  stream  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  section  17  “carried” 
north  eastwardly  to  the  lake  in  section 
3,  then  across  it  to  the  adjoining  lake 
in  section  4,  the  nnorthward  made  port- 
age over  two  low  hills  alternating  with 
two  ponds  and  over  another  carry  to  a 


larger  pond — the  one  crossed  by  the 
line  between  sections  27  and  34,  then 
over  a floating  bog  at  the  northeast  end 
of  the  pond  and  across  the  country  by 
cutting  out  a trail  to  Elk  lake,  then 
over  the  latter  to  its  outlet  into  Itasca 
lake.  At  the  northwest  end  of  the 
swamp  terminating  the  last  mentioned 
pond  was  an  old  beaver-dam  in  which 
“ was  an  opening  of  about  two  feet 
wide,  through  which  was  running  water 
about  two  inches  deep.”  This  brook  he 
looked  upon  as  “ the  largest  feeder  to 
Itasca  lake  worthy  to  be  considered  the 
utmost  source  of  the  Mississippi  river.” 
On  the  publication  of  the  account  of 
the  Glazier  voyage  next  year,  Mr. 
Garrison  wrote  again  to  the  papers, 
protesting  against  the  claims  to  origin- 
ality founded  upon  it.  In  this  letter  he 
said  : 

It  appears  also  that  the  captain  did  not  see  that 
another  and  larger  tributary  to  Itasca  lake  entered 
its  waters  about  one-fourth  of  a mile  west  of  the 
outlet  of  Elk  lake,  and  which  ought  to  be,  by  reason 
of  its  larger  volume  and  longer  course,  considered 
as  that  extreme  source. 

Within  less  than  a year  of  the  pre- 
ceding appears  still  another  pre-Glazier 
account  of  “ Elk  lake,”  that  of  the 
Rev.  J.  A.  Gilfillan,  Episcopal  mission- 
ary at  White  Earth,  Minnesota,  who  in 
company  with  Professor  W.  W.  Cooke 
of  Burlington,  Vermont,  and  Shawunu- 
kuning,  a Chippewa  Indian,  visited  it  on 
the  nineteenth  of  May,  1881.  They 
were  on  foot  and  travelled  generally 
the  same  route  as  Mr.  Garrison  and 
party.  When  within  about  two  and  one- 
half  miles  of  Lake  Itasca  they  came 
to  a little  lake  or  pond  among  the  pines,. 
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from  the  north  end  of  which  issued  a 
small  stream.  Their  guide  called  their 
attention  to  this  little  lake  and  stream, 
and  told  them  that  it  was  the  infant 
river  and  that  it  ran  into  Lake  Itasca. 
The  guide  having  also  said  that  this 
little  lake  was  nameless,  Mr  Gilfillan 
called  it  Lake  Whipple,  after  the  bishop 
of  that  name.  They  shortly  came  to  a 
good  sized  lake  emptying  into  Lake 
Itasca  through  an  intervening  stream. 
This  second  lake,  too,  not  having  been 
known  to  the  Indians  by  any  name 
either,  as  the  guide  said,  was  named  by 
Mr.  Gilfillan  after  the  well  known 
missionary  of  his  church  in  former 
times  in  Minnesota  territory,  Mr.  Breck. 
An  account  of  this  journey  was  pub- 
lished soon  after  in  the  Minnesota 
Missionary . It  was  subsequently  ascer- 
tained, however,  that  there  was  a native 
name  for  this  second  lake — the  Elk  of 
the  state  maps — for  Mr.  Gilfillan  in  his 
list  of  geographical  names  of  the  Chip- 
peways  furnished  to  the  Minnesota  His- 
torical society,  April,  1886,  gives  it  as 
Ga-giwitadinag,  or  “ embosomed  in 
hills.”  In  a private  letter  dated  Sep- 
tember 29,  1886,  he  further  writes  on 
the  subject  of  this  journey. 

The  above  [naming  the  lake]  occurred,  as  I have 
said,  two  months  before  Glazier’s  trip;  and  it  was 
well  known  to  him  before  he  started  that  I had  been 
there  before  him,  as  I went  from  Lake  Itasca  straight 
to  Leech  lake,  where  he  started,  and  told  the  people 
there  I had  been  to  Lake  Itasca  ; and  he  heard  it 
from  the  resident  clergymen  there  and  many  others. 

But  it  was  no  feat  any  way  to  go  to 

Lake  Breck  as  he  did,  nor  was  he  or  our  party  the 
first  that  had  been  there,  for  we  found  a cleared 
place  there  near  Lake  Breck,  and  the  dung  of  horses 
and  other  signs  of  white  men’s  habitation  for  a con- 
siderable time,  and  an  old  wagon  road  leading  into 
it  from  the  southeast.  I have  talked  since  Glazier’s 


expedition  with  Che-no-wi-gi-sic,  as  he  called  him, 
his  guide  and  boatman,  whom  I have  known  for 
years.  All  the  speeches,  etc.,  attributed  to  him  by 
Glazier  are  fables,  as  might  be  expected,  and  never 
occurred.  He  speaks  no  English  and  Glazier  no 
Chippeway,  and  all  ascribed  to  him  comes  from 
Glazier's  imagination.  Indeed,  all  his  book  and 
claims  are,  as  you  know,  a work  of  imagination, 
except  that  he  went  to  Lake  Breck,  which  is  a 
perfectly  simple  thing,  and  can  be  done  by  any  one 
who  would  give  a Leech  lake  Indian  perhaps  twenty 
dollars  to  take  him  there  in  a canoe  and  back,  and 
is  nearly  as  simple  and  as  little  worth  making  a talk 
about  as  going  in  a canoe  from  St.  Paul  to  Hastings. 

In  order  to  assist  the  reader  to  a 
clearer  comprehension  of  the  topo- 
graphical relations  of  the  foregoing 
summaries  of  travel,  and  as  a mode  of 
easy  comparison,  I have  prepared 
four  outline  maps  drawn  to  a uniform 
scale  (1:200.000)  showing  the  only  pub- 
lished cartographical  authorities  for  the 
source  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  present 
time.  They  are  as  follows  : 

No.  1 is  enlarged  from  the  map 
accompanying  the  Schoolcraft-Alien 
expedition  of  1832,  published  in  1834, 
— scale  apparently  about  1:524.000.  It 
may  seem  strange  that  the  proportions  of 
Lake  Itasca  should  be  nearer  the  truth 
on  this  map  than  on  Nicollet’s  of  later 
date  and  more  elaborate  construction, 
but  such  is  the  fact,  as  a glance  at  num- 
bers 1,  2 and  3 here  will  show.  On  the 
authority  of  their  Indian  guide,  Lieu- 
tenant Allen  placed  on  his  map  “ a 
little  creek,  too  small  for  even  our  little 
canoes  to  ascend,  emptying  into  the 
south  bay  of  the  lake,  and  having  its 
source  at  the  base  of  a chain  of  high 
hills,  which  we  could  see,  not  two  miles 
off.” 

No.  2 is  enlarged  from  a tracing 
made  from  the  original  Nicollet  map 
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(scale  1:600.000)  preserved  in  the 
Engineer  Bureau  at  Washington.  There 
are  two  printed  Nicollet  maps — the 
one  of  1842  is  of  the  same  scale  as  tha 
of  the  original  map  just  refered  to,  the 
other  of  1843,  the  one  best  known,  but 
half  that  scale  or  1:1.200.000.  The 
sources  of  the  streams  are  best  deline- 
ated on  the  former,  as  it  shows  the 
small  creek  of  the  Elk  lake  part,  and 


hydrography  of  the  Itascan  basin. 
One  who  inspects  Nicolet’s  map  feels 
puzzled  about  the  three  lakes  of  the 
western  tributary  of  the  south-west  arm 
of  Lake  Itasca,  which  it  shows.  He 
describes  them  in  the  text  without  giv- 
ing their  dimensions  or  distance  apart, 
as  being  connected  by  a stream  of 
running  water — in  his  view  the  Missis- 
sippi itself — a foot  deep  at  the  outlet 


gives  the  other  southern  rivulets  a 
greater  length.  Unfortunately  the  field 
notes  or  journals  of  this  (private)  ex- 
ploration of  northern  Minnesota,  not 
being  government  property,  were  lost 
sight  of  years  ago,  and  although  often 
searched  for  have  never  been  found. 
Were  they  now  accessible  for  reference, 
some  more  light  might  possibly  be 
thrown  on  the  subject  of  the  extreme 


of  the  first  (uppermost)  lake,  into  which 
the  map  shows  three  rills  emptying  from 
the  adjoining  highlands.  The  govern- 
ment surveyors  found  no  lakes  as  con- 
nected on  this  stream,  and  but  one  pond, 
fifteen  acres  in  extent,  apparently  its 
head,  while  the  three  large  lakes  they 
did  find  and  “ meander  ” to  the  south 
and  southwest  of  Lake  Itasca,  are  not 
noted  as  being  in  any  way  connected, 
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nor  as  having  any  outlet.  In  the 
“estimated  distance  by  water”  of 
Nicollet’s  report,  the  last  one  shows  the 
“ utmost  source  of  the  Mississippi,  at 
the  summit  of  the  Hauteur  des  Ter  res" 


on  his  own  map.  Both  the  Allen  maps 
and  this  one  show  an  enlargement  or 
bay  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  south- 
west arm,  for  which  the  United  States 
survey  offers  no  justification.  It  is 


I t 


to  be  six  miles  from  Schoolcraft’s  island, 
which  agrees  well  enough  with  the 
United  States  surveys,  but  falls  consider- 
ably short  of  the  dividing-ridge  marked 


barely  possible  however,  that  the  lake 
widening  of  the  former  and  the  nearly 
closed  bay  of  the  latter  were  intended 
to  include  the  modern  Elk  lake.  The 
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traveler  Lanman,  before  referred  to, 
says:  “ That  portion  of  Nicollet’s  map 
representing  the  extreme  head  of  the 
Mississippi  was  made  upon  bark  by 
Francis  Brunet,  who  is  to  be  my  guide 
for  hundreds  of  miles.”  It  will  be 
most  reasonable,  then,  to  charge  what- 
ever appears  exaggerated  and  inaccurate 
in  this  map  of  Itasca  and  environs  to 
the  adoption  of  Brunet’s  unscientific 


added  some  route  lines,  and  also  lines 
showing  latitude  and  longitude  pro- 
jected from  the  position  of  St.  Paul  as 
determined  by  engineers  of  the  United 
States  lake  survey  some  years  ago.  A 
thorough  scrutiny  of  the  field  notes 
added  but  little  to  the  information  on 
the  plats.  There  is  nothing  in  them  to 
show  the  position  of  the  “ heights  of 
land  ” here,  and  nothing  further  about 


outlines  without  other  correction  than 
that  of  position  supplied  by  astronom- 
ical observations. 

No.  3 is  reduced  from  the  United 
States  township  plats  (scale  1:31.680), 
altered  only  by  giving  widths  of  streams 
in  feet  instead  of  in  links,  and  by  the 
omission  of  the  marshes  and  some  out- 
lying ponds.  On  the  other  hand  I have 


the  three  lakes  before  mentioned  than 
the  heights  of  their  banks.  Those  not 
familiar  with  the  system  of  United 
States  land  surveys  should  understand 
that  Itasca,  Elk  and  the  three  nameless 
specified  lakes  alone  have  their  shore 
lines  surveyed,  and  consequently 
reliably  drawn,  all  other  topography 
shown  on  this  map  is  exactly  right  only 
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where  crossed  by  the  section  lines  which 
are  one  mile  apart. 

No.  4 is  enlarged  from  the  Glazier 
map  (scale  1:540.000)  which  appears  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geograph- 
ical society,  London;  January  1885,  in 


first  explored  and  Lake  Itasca  first  seen 
by  other  than  Indian  eyes  are  unknown, 
nor  will  the  first  discovery  ever  be 
known.  The  traces  of  abandoned 
trading  posts  of  whose  history  we  have 
no  account  are  met  with  at  various 


t-J-J f 

company  with  a communication  from 
the  captain  on  the  subject  of  his  “ dis- 
covery,” dated  June  17,  1884.  It  speaks 
for  itself. 

It  may  be  taken  as  a fact,  that  the 
white  man  by  whom,  and  the  time 
when,  the  source  of  the  great  river  was 


f r f t 

points  in  northern  Minnesota — even  on 
Lake  Itasca  itself,  at  the  northern  out- 
let of  Elk  lake,  as  Mr.  Garrison  saw, 
there  are  “ pits  having  the  appearance 
of  old  cellars,  probably  indicating 
where  houses  once  stood.”  We  know 
that  French  adventurers  and  coureurs 
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des  dot's  had  visited  Minnesota  before 
the  time  of  Hennepin  and  trapped  or 
traded  with  the  Chippeways  for  a century 
after,  and  there  is  nothing  unreasonable 
in  supposing  that  one  or  more  of  these 


men  had  seen  Itasca  and  its  rivulets 
long  before  William  Morrison,  whose 
visit  in  1804  is  the  earliest  of  which  we 
now  have  any  record. 

Alfred  J.  Hill. 


OPENING  OF  THE  UPPER  MISSISSIPPI  AND  THE  SIEGE  OF 

VICKSBURG. 


War,  even  when  surrounded  with  the 
horrors  which  sometimes  accompany  it, 
has  also  its  advocates  as  placing  the 
world  farther  in  advance  in  thought  and 
science. 

In  a lecture  delivered  before  the 
Royal  Military  academy  at  Woolwich, 
Ruskin  thus  speaks  of  war  : 

All  the  pure  and  noble  acts  of  peace  are 
founded  on  war  ; no  great  art  ever  rose  on 
earth  but  among  a nation  of  soldiers.  There  is 
no  art  among  a shepherd  people  if  it  remains  at 
peace.  There  is  no  art  among  an  agricultural 
people  if  it  remains  at  peace.  Commerce  is 
barely  consistent  with  fine  art  but  cannot  produce  it. 
Manufacture  not  only  is  unable  to  produce  it  but  in- 
variably destroys  whatever  germs  of  it  exist.  There 
is  no  great  art  possible  to  a nation  but  that  which  is 

based  upon  battle I will  sketch  for  you 

the  broad  steps  of  the  best  art  in  the  world.  The 
first  dawn  of  it  is  in  Egypt,  and  the  power  of  it  is 
founded  on  the  perpetual  contemplation  of  death 
and  of  future  judgment.  The  greatest  works  pro- 
duced by  them  are  sculptures  of  their  kings  coming 
out  of  battle  or  receiving  the  homage  of  conquered 
armies.  From  Egypt  it  passes  directly  into  Greece, 
where  all  poetry  and  all  paintings  are  nothing  else 
than  the  description,  praise  and  dramatic  representa- 
tion of  war  or  of  the  exercises  which  prepare  for  it. 
All  Greek  institutions  had  first  respect  for  war. 
Again,  Athena  is  the  goddess  of  all  wisdom  in  con- 
duct. It  is  by  the  helmet  oftener  than  by  the  shuttle 
that  she  is  distinguished  from  the  other  deities. 
Neither  does  strength  depend  on  extent  of  terri- 
tory any  more  than  upon  number  of  population. 


A little  group  of  wise  hearts  is  better  than  a wilder- 
ness of  fools,  and  only  that  nation  gains  true  ter- 
ritory which  gains  itself.  A soldier’s  vow  to  his 
country  is  that  he  will  die  for  the  guardianship  of 
her  domestic  virtue,  of  her  righteous  laws  and  of 
her  anyway  challenged  or  endangered  honor. 

In  war,  as  otherwise,  the  language  of 
Tallyrand  is  often  true — “ nothing  suc- 
ceeds like  success.” 

The  campaign  which  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  Vicksburg  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  a plan  whose  objective  was  the 
opening  of  the  great  commercial  artery 
of  the  west,  and,  by  the  control  of  the 
Mississippi,  to  contract  the  Confeder- 
acy to  a smaller  circle  and  prevent  the 
abundant  supplies  of  the  Red  river 
country  and  Texas  being  used  in  feed- 
ing the  southern  armies. 

To  properly  understand  this  great 
undertaking,  we  should  go  back  to  the 
earlier  days  of  1861-2  and  examine  the 
strategy,  discipline  and  pluck  mani- 
fested by  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
and  the  gallant  cooperation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi flotilla  under  Foote,  Farragut, 
Davis  and  Porter  in  their  mutual  efforts 
toward  success. 

In  the  west  all  eyes  were  turned 
toward  the  great  valley.  Mississippi 
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had  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession 
January  9,  1861,  and  Governor  Pettus 
of  that  state  had,  on  the  twelfth  of  the 
same  month,  ordered  the  Quitman  bat- 
tery from  Jackson,  the  capital,  to  Vicks- 
burg. Artillery  was  placed  in  position 
on  the  Walnut  hills  and  the  lower  land- 
ing, and  all  vessels  going  up  the  river 
were  required  to  submit  to  an  examina- 
tion by  officers  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  January,  1861, 
the  steamer  A.  O.  Tyler  was  hailed  on 
its  way  to  Cairo,  and  the  captain  sig- 
nalled to  approach  the  landing.  Not 
understanding  the  new  order  of  things, 
he  did  not  obey,  and  a shot  across  the 
bows  at  last  admonished  him  of  the 
necessity  of  submitting.  No  articles, 
contraband  of  war,  being  found,  the 
Tyler  was  allowed  to  proceed  north 
toward  Cairo.  This  vessel  was  after- 
wards purchased  by  the  government 
and  arranged  as  a gunboat,  and  did 
most  excellent  service,  in  company  with 
the  Lexington , at  Shiloh,  and  proved  the 
safety  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  on 
a day  which  seemed  at  first  black  with 
disaster,  but  which  ended  in  glorious 
victory  for  the  eagles  of  the  Republic. 

At  the  boundary  line  of  the  states  of 
Mississippi  and  Tennessee,  at  Reines 
Landing,  a custom  house  had  been  es- 
tablished and  revenue  was  collected 
and  batteries  placed  to  control  the 
stream. 

The  Memphis  'Evening  Argus  in  its 
issue  of  January  17,  1861,  contained 
this  reference  to  the  closing  of  the 

river  : 


Cincinnati  steamboat  men  have  been  thrown  into 
a fever  from  the  governor  of  Mississippi  ordering 
cannon  and  a military  company  to  Vicksburg  to 
hail  all  steamboats  passing.  The  abolition  jour- 
nals of  Cincinnati  howl  over  it  and  are  greatly  in- 
censed. We  would  like  to  see  them  help  them- 
selves. 

The  Minnesota  legislature  voiced  the 
feeling  of  the  entire  west  in  one  of  the 
resolutions  passed  by  that  body  January 
26,  1861,  declaring  “ that  the  people  of 
Minnesota  would  never  consent  to  the 
obstruction  of  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  river,  from  its  source  to 
its  mouth,  by  any  power  hostile  to  the 
Federal  government.” 

This  spirit  animated  all  the  states 
north  of  the  Ohio,  and  along  the  upper 
river  as  well,  and  it  was  felt  that  if  hos- 
tilities actually  should  occur,  that  the 
Mississippi  valley  or  its  neighborhood 
would,  to  a large  extent,  form  the  bat- 
tle-ground. 

To  judge  of  the  interests  which  cen- 
tered in  the  control  of  the  Mississippi, 
it  will  not  be  amiss  to  quote  from  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Harpers 
Magazine,  February,  1863,  as  follows  : 

The  basin  of  the  Mississippi  is  the  body  of  the 
nation.  All  the  other  parts  are  but  members,  im- 
portant in  themselves,  but  more  important  in  their 
relation  to  this.  Exclusive  of  the  lake  basin,  and  of 
three  hundred  thousand  square  miles  in  Texas  and 
New  Mexico,  which  in  many  aspects  form  part  of  it, 
this  basin  contains  about  one  million  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  square  miles.  In  extent  it  is  the 
second  great  valley  in  the  world,  being  only  excelled 
by  that  of  the  Amazon.  The  valley  of  the  frozen 
Obi  approaches  it  in  extent,  and  that  of  the  La  Plata 
comes  next  in  space  and  probably  in  habitable  ca- 
pacity, having  about  § of  its  area.  Then  comes  the 
Yenesei  with  about  £ ; the  Lena,  Amoor,  Hoang-Ho, 
Yang-tse-Kiang  and  Nile,  § ; the  Ganges  less  than 
\ ; the  Indus  less  than  | ; the  Euphrates,  £ ; the 
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Rhine.  £.  It  exceeds  in  extent  the  whole  of  Europe, 
exclusive  of  Russia,  Norway  and  Sweden.  It  would 
contain  Austria  four  times  ; Germany  or  Spain,  five 
times  ; France,  six  times  ; the  British  islands  or  Italy, 
ten  times.  Conceptions  formed  from  the  river  basins 
of  western  Europe  are  rudely  shocked  when  we  con- 
sider the  extent  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Lat- 
itude, elevation  and  rainfall  all  combine  to  render 
every  part  of  the  Mississippi  valley  capable  of  sup- 
porting a dense  population.  As  a dwelling  place 
for  civilized  man,  it  is  by  far  the  first  upon  the  globe. 

This  article,  although  written  in  1863, 
explains,  in  part,  why  the  western  peo- 
ple would  not  recognize  the  fact  that 
states  could  break  the  compact  of  1787 
and  1789,  which  formed  the  Union,  and 
that,  aside  from  its  political  bearing, 
the  separation  was  opposed  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  many,  and  favored  only  by 
the  designing  few.  The  people  of  the 
west  fully  recognized  the  value  of  an 
unobstructed  navigation  to  the  gulf. 

Their  commerce  and  through  it  their 
wealth  and  happiness,  all  pointed  to  the 
duty  of  the  hour,  and  the  spirit  mani- 
fested throughout  the  war  showed  plainly 
that  they  appreciated  and  meant  to 
fearlessly  and  honestly  perform  it. 

No  proper  effort  had  been  exerted  to 
avert  the  storm,  and  with  the  opening 
gun  on  Sumter,  April  12,  1861,  was  in- 
augurated a civil  war  unequaled  by  any 
conflict,  at  any  time,  throughout  the 
world. 

The  flag  of  Sumter  was  lowered  Sun- 
day, April  14,  ’61,  and  on  the  fifteenth 
calls  were  made  upon  the  loyal  states 
for  troops.  A spark  had  touched  the 
tinder  which  surrounded  our  magazine 
and  almost  in  a moment  it  was  wrapped 
in  flames. 

But  it  there  were  some  who  felt  that 
It  was  madness  to  attempt  its  rescue  and 


that  the  danger  and  the  cost  in  wealth 
and  blood  were  not  commensurate  with 
the  ruins  which  might  remain,  there 
was  that  deep  and  steady  pulsation  in 
the  American  heart  which  controlled 
the  will  and  pointed  in  but  one  direction 
— the  path  of  duty. 

Few  will  forget  the  earlier  regiments 
as  their  columns  marched  to  the  railway 
which  was  to  bear  them  toward  the  bat- 
tle ; how  mothers  grasped  the  hands  of 
their  boys  as  they  bade  them  be  brave, 
be  dutiful,  be  strong  against  the  world 
— but  save  the  flag.  The  tears  of  sister, 
wife  and  sweetheart  were  mingled  in 
hallowed  communion  then, and  the  heart 
of  the  volunteer  of  the  Republic  was 
made  strong  by  the  prayers  of  the  lov- 
ing ones  he  left  behind,  while  above  was 
the  boundless  goodness  of  his  God  and 
before  him  the  uncertainty  of  the  com- 
ing future. 

It  has  been  grandly  said  that  “ Ply- 
mouth Rock  underlies  all  America;”  and 
strong  as  that  rock  was  the  loyal  belief 
of  the  American  people  that  if  they  did 
not  protect  the  flag  and  the  Union  as 
their  fathers  left  it,  they  would  add  to 
failure  the  black  infamy  of  cowardice. 
Toward  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio 
rolled  the  tide  of  patriotism,  and  soon 
a dense  line  of  loyal  blue  gave  evidence 
that  the  north  was  not  dismayed  but 
resolved  that  the  Union  must  and  should 
be  preserved. 

Major-general  Fremont,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  western  department  in 
the  summer  of  1861,  became  convinced 
of  the  important  necessity  of  strength- 
ening the  position  of  Cairo,  Illinois,  and 
in  the  last  days  of  August  he  ordered 
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Brigadier-general  Grant  to  proceed  to 
that  position  and  take  the  requisite 
steps  toward  fortifying  it  and  also  Birds 
point,  on  the  opposite  Missouri  shore, 
as  also  certain  points  on  the  Kentucky 
shore.  It  is  not  necessary  to  describe 
the  manner  in  which  the  vicinity  of  the 
point  was  cleared  away  and  Fort  Defi- 
ance erected,  ready  with  its  armament 
to  dispute  the  passage  of  any  force  from 
the  direction  of  the  Confederate  lines. 
Birds  point  being  a sort  of  lete-de-pont , 
enabled  the  Union  forces  to  cross  and 
operate  in  the  southeastern  portion  of 
Missouri,  threatening  the  river  below 
Columbus  and  also  such  reinforcements 
as  might  be  sent  to  Price,  who  was  or- 
ganizing and  employing  all  the  Confed- 
erate troops  which  he  could  muster  at 
that  time  in  southwestern  Missouri. 

Cairo,  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers,  was  in 
the  earlier  period  of  the  war  one  of  the 
most  important  positions  in  the  west. 
As  a place  d'armes  it  was  so  located  as 
to  receive  the  contributions  of  troops 
and  supplies  from  all  the  states  border- 
ing upon  these  two  rivers.  It  was  also 
fed,  so  to  speak,  by  the  Illinois  Central 
railroad,  one  of  the  most  important 
trunk  lines  at  this  time  in  the  west,  and 
also  by  its  numerous  lateral  connections. 
As  a rendezvous  for  the  river  flotilla, 
which  was  afterward  assembled  at  the 
point,  it  became  the  central  distributing 
point  during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
The  country  to  the  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, that  to  the  northeast  and  between 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  that  to 
the  southeast,  almost  recalls  the  open- 
ing lines  of  Caesar  : “ All  Gaul  is  di- 


vided into  three  parts.”  From  the  ren- 
dezvous at  Cairo,  troops  or  munitions 
of  war  were  forwarded  to  the  armies 
as  they  advanced  and  almost  all  of  the 
supplies  of  the  navy  were  furnished  also 
from  this  point.  The  naval  receiving 
and  ordinance  vessels  Maria  Deming 
and  Clara  Dolson , and  also  the  naval 
depot  wharf  station,  were  all  moved  to 
the  levee  on  the  Illinois  side,  a short 
distance  above  the  point,  and  part  of 
the  time  under  the  command  of  Captain 
A.  M.  Pennock.  A short  digression 
seems  necessary  at  this  point  to  de- 
scribe the  gigantic  efforts  made  by  the 
war  and  navy  departments  for  the  safety 
of  the  valley. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  a 
most  important  question  was  presented 
for  the  consideration  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  was  the  defense  of  the  com- 
mercial points  along  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries,  and  also  to  provide 
for  a suitable  convoying  of  the  armies 
during  their  advance  by  the  water  in 
the  south  and  southwest,  as  well  as  to 
make  secure  the  long  lines  of  communi- 
cation which  the  geography  of  the  coun- 
try made  certain  would  be  formed  by 
the  large  river  systems  of  the  valley. 
To  do  this  required  a comprehensive 
plan  on  the  part  of  the  secretary  of  the 
navy,  Hon.  Gideon  Welles,  to  establish 
an  inland  river  flotilla,  capable  alike 
for  assault  of  fortified  positions  or  to 
meet  attack  from  such  naval  combina- 
tions as  the  south  might  organize. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1861,  Com- 
mander John  Rodgers  had  been  de- 
tailed for  this  task  to  proceed  west  to 
consult  the  interests  of  the  government 
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and  the  western  country  in  preparing  a 
protection  to  the  commerce  of  the  river. 
Three  steamers,  unarmored,  were  pre- 
pared at  Cincinnati.  They  were  the 
Tyler , Lexington  and  Conestoga.  They 
were  overhauled,  stanchions  carried 
from  the  lower  guards  to  the  boiler 
decks  and  also  to  the  hurricane  decks, 
and  on  this  framework,  oak-planking 
five  inches  thick  was  securely  fastened. 
The  sides  were  calculated  to  be  bullet 
proof.  The  Tyler's  armament  was  six 
sixty-four  pounder  broadside  guns  and 
one  thirty-two  pound  stern  chaser. 
That  of  the  Lexington , four  sixty-four 
pounders  and  two  thirty-two  pounders. 
The  Conestoga , three  thirty-two  pound- 
ers. The  character  of  their  guns  gave 
them  a strong,  reaching  capacity,  and, 
although  they  were  not  expected  to  en- 
gage at  close  quarters,  still  their  history 
throughout  the  war  proves  that  at  all 
times  they  were  ready  and  eager  for  the 
advance.  They  were  approximately 
one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long  and 
thirty-five  feet  beam.  Their  depth  was 
an  objection  and  nearly  prevented  them 
from  passing  the  bars  of  the  Ohio  on 
the  way  to  Cairo.  They  were  under 
the  respective  commands  of  Lieutenant- 
commanders  Gwin,  Shirk  and  Stemble, 
all  tried  men  of  nerve  and  destined  to 
become  prominent  during  the  war. 

The  iron-clad  fleet  was  the  result  of  a 
contract  between  the  government  and 
Captain  James  B.  Eads  of  St.  Louis, 
signed  August  7,  1861.  He  therein 
agreed  to  deliver,  in  sixty-five  days,  to 
the  proper  officers  designated  by  the 
government,  seven  iron  clads,  accord- 
ing to  plans  which  had  been  submitted 


to  the  authorities  at  Washington,  and 
accepted.  They  were  the  St.  Louis 
( afterwards  named  the  Baron  De- 
Kalb , because  there  was  already  a 
vessel  named  the  St.  Louis  in  the  naval 
service),  Carondolet,  Cincinnati , Louis- 
ville, Mound  City , Cairo  and  Pittsburg. 
Their  length  was  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  feet ; beam,  fifty-one  and 
one-half  feet ; sides  slanting  to  an  angle 
of  thirty-five  degrees  on  sides,  front  and 
rear.  Their  armament  was  three  bow, 
eight  broadside  and  two  stern  guns. 
They  drew  about  six  feet  of  water,  and 
their  speed  averaged  eight  or  nine  miles 
an  hour.  A recent  letter  received  from 
Captain  James  B.  Eads,  and  dated  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1886,  gives  me  the  following 
dimensions  and  facts  regarding  this 
flotilla  : 

From  the  best  of  my  memory  the  sizes  of  the  en- 
gines on  the  St.  Louis  (or  Baron  de  Kalb,  as  she  was 
afterwards  called),  the  Cairo,  Mound  City,  Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati,  Pittsburg  and  Carondolet,  the  first 
seven  wooden  gunboats,  iron-plated,  which  I de- 
signed, had  each  two  cylinders  of  six  feet  stroke  and 
eighteen  inches  diameter,  turning  a single  paddle 
wheel  centrally  located  in  the  hull  of  the  boat.  The 
after  part  of  the  boat,  for  about  forty-five  feet  of  its 
length,  was  divided  into  two  separate  hulls  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  wheel,  leaving  a space  decked 
over,  abaft  the  wheel,  about  fifteen  feet  long.  The 
steam  pressure  carried  was  at  least  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pounds,  supplied  by  five  boilers.  The 
Benton,  the  eighth  and  the  largest  of  this  wooden 
fleet,  was  altered  from  a United  States  snag-boat 
bearing  that  name.  Her  hull  and  engines  were  simi- 
larly located.  The  cylinders,  I think,  were  two 
inches  larger  (twenty  inches)  and  seven  feet  stroke. 
She  was  originally  built  with  two  hulls,  with  a space 
between  the  two  about  twenty-five  feet  wide,  each 
hull  being  about  twenty-five  feet  beam.  The  space 
between  these  two  hulls  was  floored  in  with  a bottom 
similar  to  that  under  each  of  the  two  hulls  and  a cen- 
tral keelson  was  run  forward  with  a stem,  so  as  to 
form  a single  bow,  extending  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
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feet  in  advance  of  the  sterns  of  the  side  hulls.  A 
single  boat  thus  formed  had  about  seventy  feet  beam . 
This  central  bottom  was  curved  up  to  the  deck  at 
the  after  part  of  the  boat,  so  as  to  leave  a recess  for 
the  wheel  about  forty  feet  forward  of  the  stem  posts. 
The  next  four  boats  designed  and  built  by  me  had 
hulls  wholly  of  iron,  including  their  decks.  These 
were  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long  and 
fifty-four  or  fifty-five  feet  beam,  with  a deck  which 
was  crowned  up  about  two  feet  at  the  centre.  The 
deck-plates  were  ten  feet  from  the  bottom  plates, 
and  within  this  height  the  boilers  were  placed.  I 
think  there  were  five  of  forty-two  inches  in  diameter, 
each  about  twenty-six  feet  long.  They  were  propelled 
by  four  screw  propellers.  The  steam  pressure  was  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 
The  engines  were,  as  near  as  I remember,  about  thirty 
inch  stroke  and  twenty-inch  diameter  of  cylin- 
der. Two  of  these  boats  had  a speed  of  about  ten 
statute  miles  per  hour,  and  the  other  two  about  ten 
and  one-half,  the  difference  being  caused  by  differ- 
ence in  the  propellers.  These  were,  I think,  about 
seven  feet  in  diameter,  and,  I think,  were  driven  by 
double  engines.  I have  no  data  convenient  to  refer 
to,  and  consequently  write  wholly  from  memory. 
All  of  the  boats  thus  far  described,  except  the 
Benton , had  flaring  sides,  the  beams  being  several 
feet  longer  than  the  floor  timbers. 

I designed  and  built  also  two  smaller  gunboats, 
wholly  of  iron,  called  the  Osage  and  Neosho.  They 
had  recessed  hulls,  similar  in  design  to  the  first 
seven  vessels  described,  but  were  at  least  two  or  three 
feet  lighter.  They  drew  but  three  feet  and  were  plated 
with  iron,  on  their  sides  two  and  one-half  inches  thick 
and  an  inch  and  a half  plating  over  their  decks. 
Each  carried  a turret  containing  two  eleven  inch  guns, 
the  iron  plating  of  the  turret  being  six  inches 
thick.  I altered  eight  stern-wheel  river  steamboats 
into  what  were  called  tin-clads,  their  plating  being 
only  rifle  proof,  and  being  made  of  one-fourth  boiler- 
plate iron.  They  carried  no  siege  mortars.  1 built 
also  four  mortar  boats,  which  carried  large  siege  mor- 
tars, either  thirteen  inches  or  fifteen  inches  in  diame- 
ter, I forget  which.  These  were  simply  strongly  built 
scows,  their  decks  so  strengthened  that  they  could 
resist  the  downward  pressure  of  the  mortar  when 
fired.  These  were  usually  fired  at  an  angle  of  about 
forty-five  degrees.  All  of  these  six  iron  boats  were 
bulk-headed  into  a number  of  water-tight  compart- 
ments, and  one  of  the  large  and  one  of  the  smaller 
ones  was  destroyed  by  torpedoes  in  Mobile  harbor. 
The  Milwaukee , one  of  the  first  four,  was  sunk  by 


a torpedo,  which  made  a hole  big  enough  for  a 
horse  and  cart  to  pass  through  it,  but  the  bulk- 
head prevented  any  loss  of  life.  Although  some  of 
the  doors  through  them  were  open,  they  prevented 
the  sinking  of  the  boat  so  long  that  the  crew  were 
enabled  to  escape  without  loss  of  life.  This  boat 
was  afterwards  raised  in  Mobile  harbor,  and  was 
towed  to  St.  Louis  and  there  cut  up  and  the  iron 
plates  used  in  building  the  caissons  of  the  channel 
piers  of  the  St.  Louis  bridge. 

The  Essex , originally  a St.  Louis  fer- 
ryboat, had  been  purchased  by  the 
Federal  government,  and  was  fitted  up 
by  Commodore  William  D.  Porter.  His 
description  gives  one  an  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Mississippi  valley 
changed  suddenly  from  the  pursuits  of 
peace  to  those  of  war.  He  says  : 

The  commander-in-chief  (Flag  Officer  A.  H.  Foote) 
gave  me  only  eighteen  days  to  get  her  together.  So 
in  that  time  I had  her  off  the  docks,  and  in  three 
days  was  steaming  down  the  Mississippi  river.  Of 
course  there  was  much  to  be  done  in  that  time,  and 
no  place  to  do  it.  I therefore  set  up  on  my  own 
hook  ; seized  three  large  coal  scows  and  converted 
them  into  a locomotive  navy  yard.  Of  one  I made  a 
blacksmith  shop  and  iron  working  establishment  in 
general.  Another  is  my  boat  shed  and  carpenters’ 
establishment ; and  another  my  coal  depot.  When 
I move  up  stream  I tow  them  all  with  me  ; if  down 
stream,  they  follow.  I sometimes  go  into  action 
fighting  at  one  end,  while  carpenters,  caulkers,  black- 
smith and  painters  are  working  at  the  other.  You 
see,  therefore,  that  the  Essex  has  been  built  about  in 
spots.  I have  my  crew  divided  offinto  gangs— wood- 
choppers,  coal-men,  carpenters,  caulkers,  etc— and 
we  are  a perfect  workshop  in  ourselves. 

The  tonnage  of  the  Essex  was  about 
five  hundred  tons.  In  the  first  naval 
engagement  on  the  western  waters,  the 
Essex  met  three  Confederate  gunboats 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lucas’  Bend  and  com- 
pelled them  to  take  shelter  under  the 
guns  of  Columbus.  At  this  time  only  the 
plating  of  the  front  of  the  casemates  had 
been  fitted  on.  The  crew,  however,  kept 
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adding  day  by  day,  until  a respectable 
as  well  as  respected  gunboat  was  pre- 
sented, ready  and  eager  for  action.  Her 
subsequent  history  is  connected  with 
some  of  the  severest  and  trying  scenes 
on  the  river.  From  Fort  Henry  to  the 
date  of  her  passing  the  Vicksburg  bat- 
teries, and  the  final  destruction  of  the 
Arkansas , the  old  Essex  was  prominent 
in  the  history  of  the  valley.  The  case- 
mates of  the  Essex  are  said  to  have  been 
seventeen  and  one-half  feet  in  height. 
The  pilot  house  cone-shaped  and  plated 
with  one  and  three-quarter  inch  iron, 
under  which  was  a backing  of  one  inch 
India  rubber,  all  resting  upon  eighteen 
inches  of  wood.  Her  hull  contained 
forty -two  water-tight  compartments, 
renderingher  sinking  impossible.  Length 
was  two  hundred  and  five  feet,  and 
width  sixty  feet ; draught  was  six  and 
one-half  feet,  hold  was  five  and  one 
half-half  feet.  The  motive  power  was 
furnished  by  two  engines — cylinders 
twenty-three  inches  in  diameter  and  six 
feet  stroke.  There  were  three  boilers, 
twenty-six  feet  long,  forty-two  inches  in 
diameter.  The  wheels  were  two,  and 
independent,  twenty-six  feet  in  diameter 
and  eight  feet  bucket.  The  Essex  car- 
ried three  nine-inch  Dahlgren  guns, 
one  ten-inch  Dahlgren  shell  gun,  two 
fifty-pound  rifled  Dahlgren  guns,  one 
long  thirty-two  pound  and  one  twenty- 
four  pound  howitzer.  The  wood  frame 
of  front  casemate  was  thirty  inches 
thick,  on  which  was  a backing  of  one- 
inch  India  rubber,  and  over  all  one  and 
three-fourth  inches  wrought  plating.  Side 
casemates  were  sixteen  inches  thick,  one 
inch  India  rubber  and  three-fourth  inch 


wrought  plate.  The  roof  was  shell-proof. 

The  front  and  side  plating  of  the  Ben- 
ton was  heavier ; front  boing  three  and 
one-half  inches.  Over  the  wheel-house 
and  back,  one  inch  and  one  and  one- 
fourth  inch  plating.  The  Benton  was  so 
arranged  as  to  resemble,  as  far  as  sides 
and  general  shape  was  concerned,  a 
huge  turtle,  and  the  boats  were  fre- 
quently called  “ Turtles  ” during  the 
war. 

It  was  intended  to  provide  each  of  the 
ironclads  with  a thirteen-inch  mortar, 
but  the  first  experiment  of  that  kind 
showed  conclusively  that  the  concus- 
sion could  not  be  endured  by  the  men 
in  the  casemate  below. 

Mortar  boats  were  built  afterwards, 
and  were  of  the  greatest  service  in  re- 
ducing the  fortified  positions  encoun- 
tered. They  were  shaped  similar  to 
coal  barges,  with  less  draught  how- 
ever. They  were  about  fifty  to  sixty 
feet  in  length,  and  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  feet  in  width.  The  deck  was 
heavily  and  solidly  timbered,  to  with- 
stand the  terrible  shock  of  the  explos- 
ion. The  vessel  was  protected  by 
slanting  sides,  plated  with  one-half  inch 
wrought  plate,  and  carried  up  to  a 
height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet. 

Inside  the  enclosure  was  a tent,  fre- 
quently, to  protect  the  men  from  sun  or 
rain,  and  along  the  sides  were  racks 
to  hold  the  shells  until  ready  for  use. 
The  mortars  were  fired  with  friction 
primers  or  slow  match,  the  crew  getting 
outside  upon  the  guards  or  end  of  the 
boat  when  the  mortar  was  fired.  It  was 
a common  thing  to  see  most  of  the  men 
wearing  cotton  in  their  ears  to  prevent 
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injury  from  the  concussion.  Before  the 
mortar  boats  were  placed  in  position,  a 
line  of  skirmishers  from  the  army  were 
deployed  to  keep  the  guerillas  and  sharp- 
shooters at  a respectful  distance. 

The  gunboats,  as  before  remarked, 
were  built  by  Captain  Eads,  according 
to  a contract  by  which  he  was  to  deliver 
the  seven  in  sixty-five  days.  These  were 
ready  before  the  specified  time,  and, 
perhaps,  never  has  Yankee  ingenuity 
and  enterprise  been  urged  to  such  en- 
deavor. Yet,  although  the  contract  of 
Captain  Eads  had  been  kept  in  regard 
to  the  first  seven  ironclads,  he  had  also 
finished  and  delivered  the  Benton  be- 
sides, and  all  in  the  space  of  ninety-five 
days.  The  government  did  not  properly 
carry  out  its  portion  of  the  contract,  and 
the  Century’s  foot  note  states  : 

Besides  the  honorable  reputation  which  flows  from 
success  in  such  a work,  Captain  Eads  has  the  satis- 
faction of  reflecting  that  it  was  with  vessels,  at  the 
time  his  own  property,  that  the  brilliant  capture  of 
Fort  Henry  was  accomplished  and  the  conquest  of 
Donelson  and  Island  No.  io  achieved.  The  ever 
memorable  midnight  passage  of  Island  No.  ioby  the 
Carondolet  and  Pittsburg , which  compelled  the  sur- 
render of  that  stronghold,  was  performed  by  vessels 
furnished  four  or  five  months  previous  by  the  same 
contractor,  and  at  the  time  unpaid  for. 

Other  ironclads  were  added  subse- 
quently, but  the  original  nine  were 
staunch  and  true  and  saw  much  of  the 
severest  work  of  the  river  campaigns  up 
to  the  fall  of  Vicksburg ; and  their 
colors,  begrimmed  with  the  smoke  of 
battle  and  acquainted  with  carnage  of 
the  closest  action,  deserve  that  historic 
renown  which  will  ever  cling  to  them 
while  history  records  their  glorious  pro- 
gress through  scenes  of  heroic  con- 
stancy and  success. 


Among  the  later  vessels  built  were 
the  Indianola,  Fort  Henry  or  La  Fayette , 
Tuscumbia , Choctaw , Chillicothe , Osage , 
Neosho , Chickasaw , Milwaukee,  Wiime- 
bago  and  Kickapoo. 

The  “ tinclads  ” were  a lighter  type 
of  craft,  some  of  which  were  stern- 
wheel  and  others  side-wheel.  They 
were  used  to  keep  open  and  police  the 
rivers  after  the  fortified  positions  had 
been  reduced  by  their  heavier  allies, 
and  also  to  convey  troops  and  supplies 
of  all  kinds.  Their  approximate  length 
was  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  beam 
thirty  feet ; depth  of  hold  about  four 
or  four  and  a half  feet,  and  draft  from 
twenty  to  twenty-four  inches ; and  it 
was  the  lightness  of  their  displacement 
which  caused  Abraham  Lincoln  to  name- 
them  “ the  mosquito  fleet,”  and  also  re- 
mark that  they  could  “ go  anywhere  in 
a heavy  dew.”  Their  wheel  was  about 
twenty-four  feet  in  diameter  and  twenty- 
four  feet  long,  propelled  by  engines  of 
fifteen-inch  cylinder  and  five  feet  stroke, 
making  thirty  revolutions  per  minute, 
with  steam  at  two  hundred  pounds  pres- 
sure. The  tinclads  were  staunchioned 
and  braced  on  one  deck  only  (from  the 
gun  deck  to  the  boiler  deck) ; over  this 
framework  on  the  sides  three-inch  oak 
plank  was  spiked,  outside  of  which  was 
fastened  light  iron  plates  from  one-half 
to  five-eighths  inch  thick.  On  the  front 
casemate  the  “ backing”  was  from  ten 
to  twelve  inches  in  depth,  and  the  plat- 
ing one  and  one-fourth  inch  thick.  The 
sides  were  perforated  with  two  and  one- 
half  inch  loop-holes  for  rifle  fire  against 
guerillas,  although  in  such  engage- 
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ments  a stronger  reliance  was  placed  in 
the  efficient  shrapnel  shell  fire,  which 
seldom  failed  to  search  the  ambush  and 
leave  the  “blue-jackets”  in  possession 
of  the  field.  Their  armament  consisted 
of  two  thirty-two-pounder  Parrott  rifles 
in  front  casemate,  and  three-eighths 
inch  Dahlgren  howitzers  in  each  broad- 
side, making  eight  guns  in  all.  The 
usual  small  arms  were  the  Enfield  or 
Springfield  rifle,  one  hundred  or  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  which  were  usually 
provided  for  the  protection  of  the  boat. 
The  crew  numbered  usually  from  fifty 
to  seventy-five  men,  including  officers. 
The  service  of  the  tinclads  was  usually 
in  the  bayous  and  shallow  streams, 
sometimes  reeking  with  malaria  and 
forming  the  home  of  that  most  tantaliz- 
ing of  insects — the  mosquito. 

Mark  Twain  tells  of  an  Arkansas 
judge,  traveling  down  the  Mississippi, 
who  was  indignant  at  the  false  impres- 
sion which  it  seems  had  been  widely 
circulated  in  regard  to  the  mosquitoes 
of  his  state,  and  that  its  bad  effect  was 
noticeable  in  the  lack  of  emigration ; 
“whereas,  the  truth  is,”  said  the  judge, 
“ they  are  feeble,  insignificant  in  size, 
diffident  to  a fault,  sensitive.”  “But,” 
says  Mark,  “ if  he  was  soft  on  the  Ar- 
kansas mosquitoes,  he  was  hard  enough 
on  the  mosquitoes  of  Lake  Providence 
to  make  up  for  it.” 

“ Those  Lake  Providence  colossi,” 
said  the  judge,  “ could  whip  a dog,  and 
four  of  them  could  hold  a man  down 
and  except  help  come,  they  would  kill 
him — butcher  him.  Fact  is,  the  life 
policy,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  unknown 


in  Lake  Providence — they  take  out  a 
mosquitoe  policy  besides.” 

In  all  the  expeditions  against  the 
enemy,  and  which  often  led  through 
forests  of  dense  growth,  detachments 
were  detailed  from  the  army  to  assist, 
and  during  these  excursions,  a friend- 
ship sprang  up  between  the  army  and 
navy  in  the  west,  which  was  of  the 
strongest  character. 

The  western  flotilla  was  controlled  by 
the  war  department  from  the  appoint- 
ment of  Flag-Officer  Foote  to  the  end 
of  the  Red  River  campaign. 

The  original  order  transferring  this 
control  was  the  following  : 

Navy  Department, 
Washington,  August  30,  1861. 

Sit  : — You  have  been  selected  to  command  the 
naval  operations  upon  the  western  waters,  now  or- 
ganizing under  direction  of  the  war  department. 

You  will  therefore  proceed  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
with  all  practical  despatch,  and  place  yourself  in 
communication  with  Major-General  J.  C.  Fremont, 
United  States  America,  who  commands  the  Army 
of  the  West.  You  will  co-operate  fully  and  freely 
with  him  as  to  your  movements.  Requisitions  must 
be  made  upon  the  war  department  through  General 
Fremont,  and  whatever  the  army  cannot  furnish,  the 
navy  will  endeavor  to  supply,  having  due  regard  to 
its  operations  on  the  coast. 

The  western  movement  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, and  the  department  assigns  you  this  duty, 
having  full  confidence  in  your  zeal,  fidelity  and  judg- 
ment. I am,  respectfully, 

Gideon  Welles, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Captain  and  H.  Foote,  U S.  N.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Having  thus  attempted  a description 
of  the  naval  preparations  required  in 
the  valley,  a short  synopsis  of  the  oper- 
ations leading  to  the  final  attempt  upon 
Vicksburg,  would  seem  necessary  here 
in  order  to  show  some  of  the  mistakes 
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and  inconsistencies  which  prevented 
the  army  and  navy  from  advancing 
earlier  than  they  subsequently  did,  and 
it  will  point  out  serious  mistakes  made 
by  the  southern  commanders. 

The  Confederates  made  great  efforts 
in  Missouri,  and  they  have  always  had 
the  appearance  of  a flank  manoeuvre 
combining  a show  of  great  numbers  and 
tenacity  of  purpose.  The  Richmond 
government  used  every  exertion  to  ren- 
der these  troops  active  and  by  this 
means  to  so  keep  the  Missouri  depart- 
ment in  a state  of  continual  alarm  that 
the  value  of  a decided  advance  down 
the  Mississippi  would  not  be  attempted 
by  the  Federal  commander,  or  at  least 
that  it  would  be  long  postponed ; and 
as  men  and  munitions  of  war  were  con- 
stantly sent  toward  southwest  Missouri 
early  in  the  rebellion,  there  seems  to  be 
little  doubt  that  this  was  their  policy 
until  the  Federal  strength  had  become 
so  positive  as  to  push  Price  into  the 
mountains  of  Arkansas,  and  where  the 
battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  March  7,  1862,  de- 
cided the  fate  of  that  Confederate  army. 

The  volunteers  had  up  to  this  time 
had  little  experience,  and  the  usual  rou- 
tine of  camp  duty  and  drill  occupied 
most  of  their  attention. 

Each  day  these  duties  were  systemat- 
ically announced,  and  they  soon  learned 
to  count  the  hours  by  the  bugle  calls,  as 
they  heard  their  echo  through  the  camp. 


5 A.  M Reveille 

6 A.  M Breakfast  Call 

7 A.  M Surgeon’s  Call 

8A.  m Drill 

11  A.  M Recall 

12  M.  Dinner 

4 p.  M Drill 


5 p.  M .. Recall 

5:30  p.  M Guard  Mounting 

6 p.  m First  Call  for  Dress  Parade 

6:30  p.  M Second  Call  for  Dress  Parade 

9 p.  m Tattoo 

9:30  p.  M Taps — Lights  All  Out 


The  early  plans  of  campaign,  formed 
by  General  Fremont  and  General-in- 
Chief  McClellan, were  not  the  ones  which 
finally  freed  the  Mississippi  valley  from 
the  Confederate  arms.  The  plan  of  Fre- 
mont involved  the  destruction  of  Price’s 
army,  and  marching  into  Arkansas ; to 
take  possession  of  Little  Rock,  the  cap- 
ital, turning  by  this  means  the  western 
line  of  the  Confederate  defense  and 
cause  it  to  fall  back  further  south. 

In  connection  with  this  movement  the 
gunboats  were  to  descend  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  joining  the  army  in  taking 
Memphis,  they  were  to  advance  upon 
New  Orleans. 

“My  plan,”  says  Fremont  in  a letter 
to  President  Lincoln,  as  early  as  Sep- 
tembers, 1861,  “ is  New  Orleans  straight. 
It  would  precipitate  the  war  forward  and 
end  it  soon  and  gloriously.” 

Subsequent  events  proved  that  this 
was  an  idle  fancy.  The  strong  positions 
were  almost  entirely  on  the- eastern  shore 
of  the  Mississippi ; the  long  route  pro- 
posed by  Fremont  would  separate  him 
from  his  base  of  supplies  by  a greatly 
extended  line  of  communications,  sub- 
ject to  sudden  interruption  by  irregular 
troops. 

The  fortifications  of  Columbus  would 
prevent,  or  at  least  did  prevent,  the  flotilla 
from  descending  the  river,  while  the 
movement  upon  Little  Rock  would  not 
threaten  Columbus  as  its  position  and 
its  communications  were  all  on  the 
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opposite  side  of  the  river.  Columbus 
formed  one  of  the  strongest,  if  not  the 
strongest  and  most  commanding  position 
north  of  Vicksburg.  At  this  early  day 
the  bold  idea  of  running  batteries  had  not 
been  considered  practicable,  although 
subsequent  trials  proved  that  heavy  guns 
in  battery  and  acting  upon  an  object 
even  of  the  large  size  of  the  Benton , 
while  moving  at  the  speed  of  ten  or 
twelve  miles  per  hour,  under  steam  or 
floating  six  or  seven  miles  per  hour,  with 
the  Mississippi  current,  were  not  as  dan- 
gerous as  had  been  supposed. 

Flag  Officer  Foote  had  also  another 
fact  to  consider.  Economy,  as  to  his 
fleet  of  nine  ironclads  and  three  wood 
gunboats,  required  that  he  should  hazard 
nothing  which  was  not  absolutely  sure. 

He  was  not  correctly  informed  as  to 
the  naval  strength  which  might  meet  the 
gunboats  below,  even  if  they  were  suc- 
cessful in  passing  the  works  of  Colum- 
bus. Neither  was  he  positive'that  gun- 
boats might  not  be  preparing  on  the 
Cumberland  and  Tennessee.  In  the  lat- 
ter case  if  the  whole  fleet  had  passed 
down  safely  without  proper  action  on 
the  part  of  the  land  forces  to  invest  Co- 
lumbus and  insure  its  capture,  what 
would  prevent  a descent  of  such  naval 
force  as  the  Confederates  might  control 
upon  Cairo  and  the  cities  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  and  the  Ohio  ? 

Foote’s  conservatism  in  this  regard, 
at  this  time,  was  without  doubt  correct. 
Later  it  was  shown  by  the  Indianola 
that  singly  the  heavy  ironclads  were  not 
proof  against  lighter  Confederate  vessels 
commanded  by  brave  and  intelligent 
officers. 


On  the  line  of  the  Ohio,  Brigadier- 
General  Grant  had  been  ordered  to 
Cairo,  where  he  arrived  about  August 
31,  1861.  He  had  strengthened  Bird’s 
Point,  Missouri,  opposite  Fort  Holt,  on 
the  Kentucky  shore. 

Looking  upon  the  map  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  Grant  had  noticed  the 
long  peninsula  formed  by  the  Mississippi, 
Ohio  and  Tennessee  rivers,  and  detected 
the  value  of  the  line  of  the  latter  river 
for  an  offensive  advance  into  the  heart 
of  the  Confederacy. 

The  bluffs  at  Columbus  and  Hickman 
forming  the  northern  spurs  of  the  Cane 
hills,  which  range  south  through  the 
Mississippi  valley  as  far  as  Baton  Rouge, 
presented  the  points  of  defense  which 
would  secure  temporarily  the  Mis- 
sissippi against  the  advance  of  the 
Federals. 

The  neutrality  of  Kentucky  forbade 
either  of  the  combatants  from  taking 
possession  of  these  strong  points. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  the 
greatest  care  became  necessary,  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  government,  to  pre- 
vent any  illegal  action  which  might 
place  the  border  states  in  the  ranks  of 
the  southern  Confederacy. 

The  initiative  was  taken  by  Lieutenant- 
General  Polk  in  the  early  part  of  Septem- 
ber, 1861;  and  Brigadier-General  Grant, 
having  learned  through  a trusted  scout, 
named  Russell,  of  this  action,  promptly 
notified  the  Kentucky  legislature  of  the 
fact,  and  also  notified  Major-General 
Fremont  at  St.  Louis,  stating  that,  unless 
contrary  orders  should  be  received,  he 
should  leave  with  troops  and  artillery 
on  the  evening  of  September  5,  for  Pa- 
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ducah,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee 
river,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  its 
capture.  No  answer  being  received,  he 
started  as  he  had  advised,  and  reached 
Paducah  at  sunrise,  September  6,  and 
secured  this  important  point  command- 
ing the  entrance  to  the  valley  of  the 
Tennessee,  and  destined  to  become  the 
starting  point  of  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful military  advances  in  the  history 
of  the  war. 

He  had  urged  the  line  of  the  Tennes- 
see as  the  “true  line”  of  entrance 
toward  the  Confederate  line  of  defense, 
and  on  his  own  responsibility  he  had 
seized  the  key  to  the  situation. 

Looking  up  the  Tennessee  valley  he 
had  noticed  its  admirable  waterway, 
presenting  a means  of  advance  for 
nearly  three  hundred  miles  into  the 
vitals  of  the  south. 

From  Paducah  to  the  Big  Bend  of  the 
Tennessee,  every  foot  of  territory  se- 
cured and  held,  compromised  and  out- 
flanked the  positions  at  Columbus  and 
Hickman,  and  this  principle  at  once 
decided  his  course  of  action.  Fremont, 
still  bent  upon  his  western  plan,  was 
pushing  toward  Springfield,  Missouri, 
when  he  was  relieved  about  the  latter 
part  of  October,  1861,  by  Major-General 
David  Hunter.  By  special  order  No. 
96,  General  H.  W.  Halleck  displaced 
General  Hunter,  November  9,  1861. 

A prominent  military  writer  and  a co- 
temporary of  General  Halleck,  describes 
the  latter  as  follows  : 

Halleck  had  been  an  officer  of  engineers,  was  mil- 
itary secretary  in  California  during  the  Mexican  War, 
and  had  resigned  that  position  and  his  commission 
in  the  army  for  the  practice  of  law  in  San  Francisco. 


He  had  the  reputation  of  great  ability  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  that  can  be  learned  of  war  from  the 
history  of  the  campaigns  of  the  great  captains  of  the 
world.  But  in  the  practical  work  of  disciplining, 
feeding,  transporting  and  handling  bodies  of  troops 
he  was  entirely  inexperienced,  and,  in  these  respects, 
no  soldier. 

His  capacity  was  severely  tested  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  the  developments  made 
by  a search  of  the  records  certainly 
bear  out  to  the  fullest  extent  the  state- 
ment made  above. 

To  rightly  understand  the  condition 
of  things  when  General  Halleck  assumed 
command,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Army  of  the  Ohio  (afterward  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland)  had  been, 
through  the  efforts  of  Generals  Ander- 
son and  Sherman,  mobilized  and  were 
receiving  proper  training  and  drill  for 
the  future  advance.  On  the  occupation 
of  Paducah,  General  C.  F.  Smith  was 
placed  in  command  at  the  latter  point, 
and  nineteen  days  after  arriving  at  Pa- 
ducah, the  town  of  Smithland,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Cumberland,  was  secured. 
By  this  means  parties  of  guerillas  were 
prevented  from  coming  down  both  the 
valleys  and  creating  uneasiness  and 
damage  along  the  Ohio  river,  and, 
above  all,  a place  d'armes  was  secured 
between  these  two  rivers  at  their  junc- 
tion with  the  Ohio,  which  could  be 
made  impregnable  and  capable  of  future 
importance  in  moving  toward  Nashville, 
the  capital.  At  a glance  the  importance 
of  these  two  rivers  becomes  apparent, 
and  yet  the  problem  was  a “ dark  ” one 
in  the  early  campaign  of  1861. 

In  the  latter  part  of  November,  the 
twenty-fifth,  1861,  General  McClellan 
wrote  to  General  Buell,  commanding 
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the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  detailing 
his  plan  of  campaign  in  the  west  as  fol- 
lows : 

I instructed  him  (the  adjutant-general)  to  write  you 
that  I was  still  firmly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
making  the  movement  on  eastern  Tennessee  with  the 
least  possible  delay.  I do  not  credit  the  statement 
that  Buckner  is  in  very  large  force,  and  I am  still 
convinced  that  political  and  strategic  considerations 
render  a prompt  movement  in  force  on  eastern  Ten- 
nessee imperative.  The  object  to  be  gained  is  to  cut 
the  communications  between  the  Mississippi  valley 
and  eastern  Virginia  ; to  protect  our  Union  friends 
in  Tennessee  and  re-establish  the  government  of  the 
Union  in  the  eastern  part  of  that  state.  Of 
course,  Louisville  must  be  defended,  but  I believe 
you  will  be  able  to  do  that  while  you  move  into  east- 
ern Tennessee.  If  there  are  causes  which  render 
this  course  impossible,  we  must  submit  to  the  neces- 
sity ; but  I feel  now  that  a movement  on  Knoxville 
is  absolutely  necessary,  if  it  is  possible  to  effect  it. 

On  November  27,  1861,  General  Mc- 
Clellan telegraphed  General  Buell : “ I 
urge  movement  at  once  on  eastern  Ten- 
nessee, unless  it  is  impossible.”  Speak- 
ing of  the  above  unstrategical  letter  of 
November  25,  a high  military  authority 
says  : “ The  first  part  of  this  strong 

letter,  amounting  almost  to  positive  in- 
struction, is  rendered  of  no  effect  by 
the  first  part  of  the  last  sentence.” 

General  Buell’s  letter  to  General  Mc- 
Clellan dated  November  27,  so  com- 
pletely detailed  the  impropriety  of  this 
separation  of  the  army  by  marching  into 
eastern  Tennessee  and  exposing  his 
right  flank  to  Johnston,  that  the  general- 
in-chief  only  alluded  to  his  east  Tennes- 
see plan  of  operations  once  afterward. 

The  two  plans  of  McClellan  and  Fre- 
mont have  been  given  to  show  how  wide 
of  the  mark  were  the  most  prominent 
actors  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion, 
and  that  although  Grant  had  pointed 


out,  on  September  6,  1861,  without  any 
claim  to  greatness  or  genius,  the  very 
plan  and  route  which  his  natural  coup 
deil  had  shown  him  to  be  the  correct 
one,  the  senior  officer  of  his  department 
and  the  general-in-chief  failed  to  dis- 
cover it. 

In  the  capture  of  Paducah,  Grant  had 
solved  the  enigma  which  had  puzzled 
McClellan  and  his  lieutenants  in  the 
west. 

Colonel  Charles  Whittlesey,  of  the 
Twentieth  Ohio,  pointed  out  the  Ten- 
nessee river  route  to  General  Halleck 
in  a letter  dated  November  20,  1861. 

General  Sherman,  in  a personal  inter- 
view at  St.  Louis  with  General  Halleck, 
December  15,  1861,  spoke  of  the  center 
on  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  rivers 
as  the  suitable  point  of  attack,  and 
General  Halleck  concurred. 

General  Buell  urged  the  same  plan 
upon  Halleck  in  a letter  dated  January 
3,  1862,  with  the  assistance  of  the  gun- 
boats. General  Halleck,  on  January 
20,  1862,  wrote  to  General  McClellan 
pointing  out  the  importance  or  this 
route,  but  the  latter  still  held  to  his  idea 
of  Buell  moving  toward  east  Tennessee, 
and  wrote  Halleck  to  postpone  action 
for  the  present. 

The  Confederate  line  of  defense  ex- 
tended from  Columbus  to  the  Missis- 
sippi ; eastward  to  Fort  Henry  on  the 
Tennessee ; thence  to  Fort  Donelson 
on  the  Cumberland  ; thence  to  Bowling 
Green  on  the  upper  forks  of  the  Barren 
river,  and  east  to  Mill  Spring,  and  on  to 
Cumberland  ford  and  toward  Cumber- 
land gap. 

The  extent  of  this  line  caused  Buell 
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and  Halleck  to  believe  that  Johnston’s 
force  was  heavy.  Buell  placed  his  num- 
bers as  high  as  sixty  thousand,  and  Hal- 
leck had  a similar  idea  of  his  strength, 
and  yet  neither  seemed  willing  to  push 
forward  and  develop  the  enemy’s  line 
and  prove  by  actual  encounter,  in  light 
or  heavy  combat,  whether  his  strength 
was  fictitious  or  real. 

Grant  wrote  repeatedly  to  St.  Louis, 
not  so  much  to  urge  the  importance  of 
the  Tennessee,  as  for  the  simple  permis- 
sion to  make  an  attempt  of  so?7ie  kind 
to  grapple  with  his  antagonist  some 
where. 

From  the  intelligence  brought  by  his 
spies,  who  were  in  all  cases  reliable  and 
trustworthy  and  knew  the  country,  be- 
ing inhabitants  of  the  country  in  almost 
every  instance,  Grant  was  not  impressed 
with  the  formidable  strength  of  the  Con- 
federate forces.  He  was  continually  re- 
ceiving reports  of  the  scanty  troops 
under  Johnston  and  their  poorly  armed 
condition,  and  he  frequently  sought  an 
opportunity  to  prove  that  he  was  cor- 
rect. 

Earlier,  at  Belmont,  he  had  demon- 
strated to  Fremont  the  fact  that  he  was 
right ; when  with  three  thousand  men 
he  destroyed  the  Confederate  camp  and 
returned  with  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  prisoners  and  two  captured  cannon 
in  the  face  of  an  enemy  who  had  been 
reinforced  to  seven  thousand  in  number. 

To  prepare  recruits  for  the  dangers 
and  actual  duties  of  a campaign,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  test  them  under  fire 
and  by  the  fatigues  of  marches,  and 
thus  educate  them  for  the  heavy  re- 
quirements of  actual  war. 


After  being  repeatedly  ignored  by 
Halleck,  Grant  again  asked  permission 
on  January  28,  1862,  for  his  command 
to  be  allowed  to  take  Fort  Henry  and 
entrench  preparatory  for  a further  move- 
ment. 

Flag  Officer  Foote,  chafing  with  the 
policy  of  inaction  which  seemed  to  rule 
in  the  west  as  in  the  east,  wrote  the 
same  day  to  Halleck,  giving  strong 
reasons  to  show  that  Grant  was  right 
and  saying  that  he  was  perfectly  willing 
to  divide  the  responsibility  of  the  at- 
tempt with  him. 

On  February  1,  a communication 
from  Halleck  was  received  giving  the 
permission  requested.  The  force  of 
this  request  may  be  understood  when 
we  consider  that  in  December,  1861, 
Halleck  had  written  to  McClellan  that 
he  had  not  troops  enough  to  hold 
Missouri.  But  Halleck’s  report  for 
January,  1862,  shows  91,000  soldiers 
under  his  command ; and  says  Gen- 
eral Smith,  “ the  whole  organized  Con- 
federate forces,  against  which  he  was 
operating  in  Missouri,  did  not  amount 
to  20,000  shoeless  and  half-armed  men, 
and  President  Lincoln  had  informed 
him  of  all  that  was  necessary  to  know, 
viz:  that  the  intended  movement  was 
toward  Bowling  Green  and  Nashville.” 

On  the  back  of  Halleck’s  letter  to 
McClellan,  Abraham  Lincoln  on  read- 
ing it,  endorsed  these  words,  “ The 
within  is  a copy  of  a letter  just  received 
from  General  Halleck.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly discouraging.  Here,  as  every- 
where else,  nothing  can  be  done.” 

Let  us  examine,  before  going  further, 
the  figures  of  Johnston’s  strength.  His 
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return  for  December,  1861,  gave  the 
personnel  of  his  command,  including 
Arkansas,  East  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Mississippi  and  Tennessee  as  77,908 
complete,  which  was  the  whole  Confed- 
erate strength  and  of  which  45,000  were 
opposed  to  Buell. 

The  above  troops  were  poorly  armed, 
and  some  regiments  were,  it  is  said,  un- 
provided. Notwithstanding  these  facts, 
Buell  and  Halleck  both  magnified  John- 
ston’s numbers. 

Halleck,  in  a letter  to  McClellan,  Jan- 
uary 20,  1862,  says,  speaking  of  an  ad- 
vance up  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee 
and  in  Nashville,  says:  “The  plan 
should  not  be  attempted  without  a large 
force,  not  less  than  sixty  thousand  effec- 
tive men.” 

He  had  previously,  December,  1861, 
said  to  McClellan — “The  ‘on  to  Rich- 
mond ’ policy  here  will  produce  another 
Bull  Run  disaster,  you  may  rely  on 
this.”  We  shall  see  how  Halleck  acted 
to  prevent  such  a disaster. 

On  January  13,  1862,  Buell  telegraph- 
ed to  McClellan,  “by  the  organization  of 
the  Kentucky  regiments,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  raw  regiments  from  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  our  numerical  strength  has  sud- 
denly risen  from  seventy  thousand  to 
ninety  thousand.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
say  that  a large  proportion  of  this  is  un- 
fit for  active  operations.  It  ought  to  be 
increased  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand. 

The  impartial  reader  of  the  history  of 
the  war  cannot  fail  to  remember  that 
some  of  the  “ raw”  regiments  above  al- 
luded to  by  General  Buell  were  among 


the  most  valiant  in  the  service  after  an 
opportunity  for  fight  was  given  them. 

The  conduct  of  the  Second  Iowa  at 
Donelson,  as  a single  instance  and  in 
fact  the  whole  fight  at  Shiloh,  disproves 
his  language. 

On  receipt  of  the  permission  to  ad- 
vance January  28,  1861,  Grant  made 
preparations  for  moving  seventeen  thous- 
and, his  entire  force,  up  the  Tennessee 
river  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and 
started  February  3,  1862.  The  capacity 
of  the  transports  which  the  quartermaster 
department  could  obtain  at  the  time  was 
not  sufficient  to  carry  his  entire  force, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  divide  it  into  two 
detachments  and  land  them  separately 
nine  miles  below  Fort  Henry. 

An  opportuuity  was  presented  for  sud- 
den concentration  to  Johnston,  and  had 
he  improved  it  more,  its  results  might 
have  been  greatly  in  his  favor. 

The  Federals  were  experimentingupon 
his  line.  Both  Buell  and  Halleck  mag- 
nified his  numbers.  His  line  of  defense 
was  long,  and  his  actual  force  did  not 
permit  him  to  scatter  his  troops. 

To  keep  up  this  show  of  strength  which 
had  mystified  the  Federal  generals,  it 
was  his  duty  to  watch  closely,  and  when 
an  opportunity  was  presented  for  crush- 
ing a light  column,  to  concentrate  at 
once  and  win  a success  at  the  outset. 
The  failure  of  Grant’s  columh  in  the 
very  commencement  of  their  march,  so 
to  speak,  would  confirm  the  false  im- 
pression of  Halleck  and  Buell,  and  might 
have  delayed  the  campaign  another 
year. 

It  was  the  supine  lack  of  vigor  dis- 
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played  by  Johnston,  which  enabled  the 
Federals  to  discover  that  they  had  over- 
rated their  antagonist,  and  the  wedge 
once  entered,  it  did  not  require  long  to 
rive  the  trunk  asunder. 

If  the  question  be  asked,  why  Johnston 
did  not  attack,  with  equal  justice  may 
we  ask  why  Halleck  allowed  a column 
of  seventeen  thousand  to  advance  upon 
the  key  of  Johnston’s  position,  when  he 
(Halleck)  had  already  reported  that  his 
opponent  was  sixty  thousand  strong  or 
could  bring  that  number  to  bear  at  the 
decisive  point. 

We  look  in  vain  for  those  vigorous 
tactics  and  severe  marches  which  en- 


abled Napoleon,  from  Roverbello,  in 
1796,  to  strike  at  the  Austrians  as  they 
debouched  in  several  columns  from  the 
Tyrol  and  to  defeat  each  in  detail. 

Here  was  but  a single  column  ; and  a 
proper  attempt  would  have  at  least  given 
history  and  military  students  a higher 
opinion  of  Johnston  as  a great  leader, 
and  have  substantiated  those  claims 
which  have  been  made  for  him  as  a su- 
perior general,  but  which  claim  is  not 
borne  cat  by  his  campaigns. 

General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  be- 
longed to  the  second  grade  of  comman- 
ders. 

S.  Chamberlain. 


VOYAGES  AND  EXPLORATIONS  LEADING  TO  THE  DISCOVERY  OF 

CALIFORNIA. 


The  islands  found  by  Columbus  in 
his  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  in 
1492,  were  supposed  to  be  situated  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Asia,  the 
eastern  limits  of  which  were  then  un- 
known, and  their  discovery  was  the 
result  of  endeavors  to  reach,  by  a west- 
erly course,  the  shores  of  India.  From 
the  country  last  named,  and  from  China 
and  Japan,  Europe,  at  that  era,  chiefly 
derived  its  gold,  silks,  precious  stones 
and  spices.  Of  the  wealth  of  those 
empires,  vague  accounts  had  been 
brought  by  travelers. 

With  the  same  objects  in  view  as 
Columbus,  the  Portuguese  had  long 
been  engaged  in  exploring  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Africa,  southward  and  east- 
ward, in  search  of  some  channel  or  sea 


by  which  their  ships  might  enter  the 
Indian  ocean  — being  encouraged  in 
their  exertions  by  the  bull  of  Pope 
Nicholas  V.,  issued  in  1454,  assuring 
to  them  the  exclusive  navigation,  trade, 
fishery  and  conquest  in  all  seas  and 
countries  which  they  might  find  in  that 
course  not  before  occupied  by  a Chris- 
tian prince  or  people.  They  had  not 
reached,  however,  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Africa  when  Columbus  re- 
turned from  his  first  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic  ; and,  immediately  after- 
wards, the  united  Spanish  sovereigns 
procured  from  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
bulls  granting  to  them  and  their  suc- 
cessors forever  exclusive  privileges  with 
regard  to  the  seas  and  countries  which 
might  be  found  by  navigation  towards 
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the  west,  similar  to  those  conferred  on 
the  Portuguese  as  to  seas  and  countries 
east  of  the  Atlantic. 

Upon  these  extraordinary  commis- 
sions as  bases  was  founded  the  cele- 
brated “ Treaty  of  Partition  of  the 
Ocean/'  concluded  at  Tordesillas,  on 
the  seventh  day  of  June,  1494,  between 
the  sovereigns  of  Spain  and  the  king  of 
Portugal — then  the  gieatest  maratime 
powers  of  Europe.  By  this  treaty  the 
Portuguese  were  to  enjoy  and  possess 
the  exclusive  rights  of  discovery,  trade, 
conquest  and  dominion  in  all  the  seas 
and  territories  not  previously  belonging 
to  a Christian  prince  or  people  east  of 
a meridian  line  passing  three  hundred 
and  seventy  leagues  west  of  the  Cape 
Verd  islands ; and  the  Spaniards  were 
to  possess  the  same  rights  in  all  seas 
and  pagan  lands  west  of  that  line,  no 
provision  being  made  for  the  contin- 
gency of  the  meeting  of  the  parties  pro- 
ceeding in  these  opposite  directions. 
The  two  nations  having  thus,  under  the 
guaranty  of  the  highest  authority  then 
recognized  in  Europe,  settled  the  con- 
ditions on  which  they  were  to  appro- 
priate to  themselves  respectively  nearly 
all  the  seas  and  nearly  all  the  land  on 
the  globe,  without  regard  to  the  wishes 
or  claims  of  any  other  people,  each  con- 
tinued its  search  for  a navigable  passage 
to  India,  generally,  though  not  always, 
within  the  limits  assigned  it.* 

Now  commenced  a great  career  of 
discovery  by  the  maratime  powers  of 
Europe,  which,  during  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  brought  to 

* ' History  of  Oregon  and  California,  ’ by  Robert 
Greenhow,  fourth  edition  (Boston  : 1847),  p.44. 


light  the  existence  of  so  many  seas  and 
countries  before  unknown  to  the  civil- 
ized world ; for  England  immediately 
and  the  French  soon  after,  followed  the 
Portuguese  and  Spaniards  in  their  ex- 
plorations, notwithstanding  the  papal 
prohibitions.  Only  three  years  subse- 
quent to  the  treaty  of  Tordesillas,  be- 
fore mentioned,  John  Cabot,  an  En- 
glishman, sailing  under  the  flag  of  his 
country,  reached  the  American  contin- 
ent first  of  all  civilized  men,  unless, 
indeed,  faith  be  put  in  pre-Columbian 
discoveries  of  the  New  World.  But  the 
name  America  was  not  applied  to  the 
western  continent  until  the  year  1507, 
where  it  is  to  be  found  for  the  first  time 
in  a work  written  by  Martin  Waltze- 
miiller,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Hylacomylus,f  entitled  ‘ Cosmographia 
Introductio/  printed  at  St.  Di6,  in  Lor- 
raine.! In  1499  the  Portuguese  were 
successful  in  their  search  for  a naviga- 
ble passage  to  India,  having  sailed 
around  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa, 
and  they  soon  after  established  their 
dominion  or  influence  over  many  eastern 
countries. 

When  Cabral,  in  1500,  sighted  the 
shores  of  Brazil,  he  gave  the  name  of 
“ Terra  Sanctse  Crucis  ” to  the  new 
found  region — the  land  of  the  Holy 
Cross.  The  coast  was  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Portuguese,  as  it  was  found  to 
extend  east  of  the  meridian  of  partition 
established  at  the  treaty  of  Tordesillas. 
The  Portuguese  also  explored  the  coasts 

+ ' Humbolt’s  Examen  Critique,  IV.,  99. 

J ' Winsor’s  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of 
America,’  Vol.  II,  p.  164. 
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of  South  America,  disregarding  the  re- 
strictions of  the  treaty,  in  hopes  of 
finding  in  that  direction  a passage  to 
India  ; and  it  was  long  believed  that 
such  a passage  had  actually  been  dis- 
covered by  one  of  the  early  navigators, 
Gaspar  Cortereal,  which  caused  many 
voyages  to  be  made  to  the  northeastern 
shores  of  the  new  continent.  Cortereal 
was  a Portuguese.  He  explored  the 
coasts  of  Labrador  in  1499  and  1500, 
and  probably  sailed  through  Hudson 
strait,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of 
the  “ Strait  of  Anian,”  and  this  was  the 
supposed  passageway  to  India. 

The  Spaniards,  though  not  so  success- 
ful as  their  Portuguese  neighbors  in  the 
discovery  of  a navigable  waterway  to  In- 
dia had,  in  the  meantime,  been  busily  en- 
gaged in  planting  colonies  on  the  islands 
they  had  discovered,  and  to  which  they 
had  given  the  general  appellation  of 
“ West  Indies.”  When  thus  named  by 
them,  they  were  supposed  to  be  “ a part 
of  Asia,  and,  as  the  mariner  wandered 
among  the  Bahamas,  or  steered  his 
caravel  across  the  Caribbean  seas,  he 
fancied  he  was  inhaling  the  rich  odors 
of  the  spice  islands  in  the  Indian 
ocean.”  Hence,  too,  the  name  “ In- 
dians,” which  was  given  to  the  aborig- 
inees  of  these  newly  discovered  regions, 
which  in  time  was  extended  to  the  whole 
red  race  of  the  New  World,  except  at 
the  extreme  north. 

In  the  explorations  of  these  Spaniards 
from  the  “ West  Indies”  to  the  west- 
ward, coasts  were  discovered,  which 
were  soon  ascertained  to  be  the  borders 
of  a vast  continent ; and  the  constant 


assertions  of  the  natives  inhabiting  these 
newly  discovered  shores  that  powerful 
and  rich  nations  and  a great  sea  existed 
towards  the  setting  sun,  induced  these 
explorers  to  follow  up  their  discoveries 
in  that  direction.  This  finally  resulted 
in  bringing  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
civilized  world  the  existence  of  a great 
ocean  on  the  other  (west)  side  of  the 
continent,  to  which  was  afterwards 
given  the  name  of  “ Mars  Pacifico” — the 
Pacific  Ocean — but  which  at  first  was 
called  the  “ Great  South  Sea.”  From 
the  highest  point  of  land  constituting 
the  narrow  neck  uniting  the  two  parts 
of  the  New  World  — the  Isthmus  of 
Darien — Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  in 
1513,  first  of  all  Europeans,  beheld  this 
mighty  expanse  of  water.  It  was  but 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  sea  thus  dis- 
covered washed  the  eastern  shores  of 
India ; and  as,  by  this  discovery,  the 
proximity  of  the  two  great  oceans — the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  — was  proven,  a 
new  impetus  was  given  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Spaniards  to  find  a passage  leading 
from  the  former  to  the  latter — resulting 
finally  in  the  discovery,  by  Fernando 
Magellan,  in  1520,  of  the  strait  now 
bearing  his  name. 

Magellan,  having  sailed  westward 
across  the  “Great  South  Sea,”*  reached 
India  from  the  east;  so  that  the  geo- 
graphical question  as  to  the  circumnav- 
igation of  the  globe  was  now  solved ; 
and  to  this  navigator,  a Portuguese  by 
birth,  in  the  employ  of  Spain,  belongs 

*It  was  this  navigator  (whose  real  name  was  Mag- 
alhaens  or  Magalhaes)  who  first  gave  to  this  ocean 
the  name  of  “ Pacifico” — Pacific. 
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the  honor  of  having  first  accomplished 
this  most  important  achievement.* 
While,  however,  Magellan’s  ships  were 
on  their  western  route  to  India,  the 
wealthy  and  powerful  empire  of  Mexico, 
which  had  been  discovered  in  1518,  by 
a party  of  Spaniards  from  Cuba,  was 
conquered  by  Hernando  Cortes;  and 
Spain  immediately  became  the  richest 
nation  of  Europe.  The  reports  of  the 
brilliant  results  of  this  conquest  drew  to 
the  West  Indies  crowds  of  adventurers, 
all  eager  to  acquire  wealth  and  renown 
by  similar  means.  These  united  in 
bands  under  daring  and  experienced 
captains,  and  ranged  through  parts  of 
both  North  and  South  America,  seeking 
mines  of  precious  metals  to  work,  or 
rich  nations  to  plunder.  In  ihis  man- 
ner, Peru  was  subjugated  by  Pizarro  and 
his  followers  before  1535.  Other  expe- 
ditions were  fruitless  as  respects  the 
principal  objects  in  view  ; while  in  the 
course  of  them,  many  distant  shores  and 
interior  regions  were  explored  which 
would  otherwise,  perhaps,  not  have  been 
visited  for  centuries.f 

After  Cortes  had  completed  the  con- 
quest of  Mexico,  he  commenced  explor- 
ing the  adjoining  seas  and  countries,  no 
doubt  with  the  hope  of  discovering  lands 
richer  than  those  which  he  had  con- 
quered and  which  would  afford  new  fields 
for  the  exercise  of  his  daring  enterprise 
and  undaunted  perseverance.  He  em- 
ployed vessels  in  surveying  the  coasts 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  of  the  Atlan- 

*For a late  and  most  excellent  paper  on  ' ‘ Magel- 
lan’s Discovery,”  see  Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  D.  D., 
in  Winsor’s  ' America,’  Vol.  II,  pp.  591 — 617. 

•^Compare  ‘Greenhow’s  History  of  Oregon  and 
California,’  p.  48. 


tic  more  to  the  northward.  Vessels  were 
built  upon  the  Pacific  coast  for  like  pur- 
poses, two  of  which  as  early  as  1526, 
were  sent  to  the  East  Indies. 

The  first  expedition  of  the  Spaniards 
along  the  western  coast  of  Mexico,  going 
northwestward,  was  conducted  by  Pedro 
Nunez  de  Maldonado,  one  of  the  officers 
of  Cortes.  He  sailed  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Zacatula  river,  in  July,  1528,  and 
was  six  months  engaged  in  surveying  the 
shores  from  his  starting-place  to  the 
mouth  of  Santiago  river,  a hundred 
leagues  distant.  The  territory  he  vis- 
ited was  then  called  Xalisco  and  inhab- 
ited by  fierce  tribes  of  men  who  had 
never  been  conquered  by  the  semi-civ- 
ilized Mexicans.  Flattering  accounts 
of  the  fertility  of  the  country  and  of  the 
abundance  of  the  precious  metals  in  it 
were  brought  back  by  the  expedition, 
which  served,  of  course,  to  excite  the 
Spaniards ; but  when  Maldonado  re- 
turned, Cortes  was  in  Spain  whither  he 
had  gone  to  have  his  title  and  power 
more  clearly  defined.  He  returned  in 
1530,  with  full  authority  to  make  discov- 
eries and  conquests  upon  the  western 
coasts  of  Mexico.  However,  from  op- 
position of  enemies  he  was  prevented 
from  fitting  out  an  expedition  before 
1532.  At  this  time,  the  most  northern 
post  on  the  Pacific  coast  occupied  by 
the  Spaniards  was  Aguatlan.  Beyond 
this,  the  coast  was  known  only  for  a 
short  distance  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. 

The  second  expedition  sent  up  the 
Pacific  coast  by  Cortes  was  entrusted  to 
the  command  of  a kinsman — Diego 
Hurtado  de  Mendoza.  He  sailed  from 
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Tehauntepec  in  July,  1532,  in  two  small 
vessels,  proceeding  slowly  along  the 
shore  as  far  north  as  the  twenty-seventh 
degree  of  latitude,  when  his  crew  be- 
coming mutinous,  he  sent  back  one  of 
his  vessels  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
men  and  continued  the  voyage  with  the 
remaining  vessel.  Vague  reports  were 
afterward  received  by  Cortes  that  Men- 
doza’s vessel  had  been  blown  ashore 
somewhere  to  the  northward  and  that 
all  on  board  had  perished.  Whatever 
may  have  been  their  fate,  nothing  more 
was  ever  heard  of  them. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  October,  1533, 
Cortes,  having  received  the  news  of  the 
return  of  the  vessel  sent  back  by  Men- 
doza— it  had  been  stranded  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Vanderas,  and  after  the 
greater  part  of  the  crew  had  been  mur- 
dered, the  vessel  had  been  plundered 
by  Nuno  de  Guzman,  governor  of  Xali- 
sco* — dispatched  two  ships  under  the 
command  of  Diego  Becerra,  in  search 
of  the  other.  These  ships,  the  San 
Lazaro  and  Concepcion , being  blown 
to  sea,  first  saw  land  in  north  lati- 
tude twenty-nine  degrees  thirty  min- 
utes, on  the  eighteenth  of  December  fol- 
lowing, “ when,  coasting  south  and  east, 
they  developed  the  lower  parts  of  the 
California  peninsula.  Mutiny,  and  at- 
tacks of  the  natives',  during  one  of  which 
the  chief  pilot,  Ximenes,  was  killed,  were 
the  hapless  accompaniments  of  the  un- 
dertaking, and  during  stress  of  weather 

* Mr.  Winsor,  in  his  ‘America,’  Vol.  II,  p.  393, 
says  both  vessels  were  lost.  This  is  true  in  one 
sense,  although  the  first  one,  as  we  have  shown,  was 
only  stranded,  while  some  of  her  crew  were  saved. 


the  vessels  were  separated. ”f  Both 
vessels  finally  returned  — the  Concep- 
cion in  a crippled  condition. 

Soon  after  this,  Nuno  de  Guzman  sent 
out  from  his  country  of  Xalisco,  several 
exploring  parties  in  a northerly  direc- 
tion, one  of  which  traced  the  western 
shore  of  the  California  gulf  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Colorado  river — the  nearest 
approach  up  to  that  date  of  civilized 
man  to  the  present  state  of  California — 
bringing  back  accounts  of  a rich  and 
populous  country  and  splendid  cities  in 
the  interior.  Cortes  having  heard  these 
reports — the  country  was  said  to  abound 
in  the  finest  pearls — determined  to  ex- 
plore the  region  in  person.  He  em- 
barked at  Chiametla,  whither  he  had 
previously  sent  three  armed  vessels,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  May,  1535,  landed 
at  the  Bay  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  the  Cali- 
fornia peninsula.  He  had  with  him  one 
hundred  and  thirty  men  and  forty 
horses.  He  took  possession  of  the  new 
land  on  the  third  day  of  the  month  just 
mentioned. J Cortes  sent  back  two  of 
his  ships  to  Chiametla  to  bring  over  the 
rest  of  his  troops  (for  he  had  with  him 
only  a part  of  them  who  marched  to 
that  point).  Meanwhile,  the  commander 
coursed  up  the  easterly  side  of  the  gulf, 
and  opportunely  fell  in  with  one  of  his 
own  vessels  returning  with  supplies. 
The  other  also  reached  Santa  Cruz,  so 
that  his  almost  famished  colony  was 


+ Winsor’s  ‘America,’  Vol.  IT,  pp.  441,  442. 

£ The  notary’s  act  of  possession  will  be  found  in 
the  Spanish  language,  in  Navarrete,  IV,  190.  A 
translation  is  given  in  Winsor’s  ‘ America,  ’ Vol.  II, 
p.  442. 
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now  fully  relieved.  Again  the  two  ves- 
sels were  dispatched  to  the  Mexican 
coast,  but  only  one  returned,  the  other 
was  wrecked  on  the  way  out.  Cortes 
took  seventy  men,  on”  hearing  of  this 
disaster,  and  embarked  for  Xalisco,  from 
which  country  he  arrived  just  in  time  to 
save  his  troops  on  the  peninsula  from 
death  by  famine. 

A year  had  now  been  spent  in  these 
operations.  The  troops  under  Cortes 
began  to  grow  discontented.  A few 
pearls  had,  it  is  true,  been  found  on 
the  coast,  but  the  country  proved  to  be 
barren  and  without  attractions  for 
Spaniards.  In  the  meantime  the  wife 
of  Cortes,  hearing  reports  of  his  ill  suc- 
cess, sent  a vessel  to  the  peninsula,  en- 
treating him  to  return.  He  then  learned 
for  the  first  time  that  he  had  been  super- 
seded in  the  government  of  New  Spain 
by  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  who  had  al- 
ready entered  the  capital  of  Mexico  as 
viceroy.  Cortes  returned  hurriedly  to 
Mexico  and  soon  after  recalled  the  ves- 
sels and  troops  from  the  peninsula. 

Just  here  let  us  step  aside  to  note  the 
fact  that  the  appointment  of  Mendoza 
was  the  commencement  of  the  viceroy 
system,  afterward  pursued  by  Spain,  of 
intrusting  the  administration  of  her 
colonies  in  the  New  World  to  some  in- 
dividual whose  high  rank  and  personal 
consideration  might  make  him  the  fit- 
ting representative  of  royalty.  The 
jealousy  of  the  court  of  Spain  did  not 
allow  of  their  remaining  long  on  the 
same  station  ; and  they  were  either  re- 
called or  transferred  to  some  other 
province.  From  1535  to  1808,  fifty 
viceroys  had  been  sent  to  Mexico,  only 


one  of  whom  was  born  in  America,  and 
he  was  a native  of  Peru. 

Cort6s  (who  retained  powers  similar 
to  those  given  Mendoza,  but  with  the 
title  of  “ Governor  ” only)  had  not 
given  up  the  idea  of  further  exploration 
of  the  peninsula  of  California.  He  was 
spurred  on  by  indications  that  the 
new  viceroy  was  already  concocting 
plans  to  circumvent  him  in  that  regard; 
so  getting  together  three  well-equipped 
vessels,  he  put  them  under  the  com- 
mand of  Francisco  de  Uloa.  On  the 
eighth  day  of  July,  1539,  the  latter  left 
Acapulco,  directing  his  course  first  to 
the  land  discovered  by  Cortez,  but  be- 
fore reaching  the  peninsula  one  of  his 
vessels  was  lost  in  a storm.  From  the 
bay  where  Cortes  had  landed,  he  started 
to  survey  the  coast  northward.  He 
completely  examined  the  shores  of  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Gulf  of  California, 
demonstrating  the  fact  of  the  connec- 
tion of  the  peninsula  with  the  main  land. 
To  the  gulf  he  gave  the  name  of  the 
“ Sea  of  Cortes.”  Having  returned  to 
the  Bay  of  Santa  Cruz,  he  sailed  again 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  October,  this 
time  in  the  opposite  direction.  He 
rounded  the  point  at  present  known  as 
Cape  St.  Lucas  and  sailed  along  the 
western  coast  of  the  peninsula  towards 
the  north.  His  vessels  proceeded 
slowly,  as  they  were  opposed  by  strong 
northwest  winds.  In  January,  1540, 
Uloa  had  reached  the  twenty-eighth 
parallel  of  north  latitude.  Here  he 
discovered  an  island  near  the  coast,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  “ Isle  of 
Cedars.”  Remaining  there  until  April, 
he  despatched  one  of  his  ships  to  Mex- 
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ico  with  his  sick  and  with  the  news  of 
his  discoveries.  The  remaining  vessels 
were  never  heard  of  afterwards.  It  was 
the  ending  of  Cortes’  explorations  of 
the  unknown  waters  of  the  north. 

Meantime,  the  viceroy,  Mendoza,  had 
received  some  information  concerning 
the  country  northwest  of  Mexico.  The 
region  was  said  to  be  rich  and  populous. 
The  viceroy,  wishing  to  ascertain  the 
truth  as  to  these  reports,  sent  two  friars 
to  make  an  exploration.  They  pen- 
etrated a considerable  distance  into 
the  interior,  bringing  back  glowing 
accounts  of  rich  and  delightful  re- 
gions which  they  claimed  to  have  dis- 
covered. These  accounts  were  be- 
lieved, and  Mendoza  prepared  an  ex- 
pedition for  the  conquest  of  the  country. 
Two  bodies  of  troops,  one  by  land  and 


the  other  by  sea,  were  despatched  to 
reconnoitre  the  newly  discovered  re- 
gion and  clear  the  way  for  conquest. 
The  land  expedition  under  Francisco 
Vasquez  de  Coronado,  having  wan- 
dered a long  time  in  the  interior, 
not  to  the  northwestward  but  to  the 
northeastward,  returned  to  Mexico. 
What  is  now  one  of  the  states  of  our 
Union  known  as  California  had  not 
in  any  of  its  parts  been  seen  by  a civil- 
ized explorer.  No  white  man  had  set 
foot  within  what  are  now  its  bound- 
aries \ but  did  the  expedition  which 
went  by  sea  and  which  returned  to 
Mexico  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
reach  what  is  now  southeastern  Califor- 
nia ? This  is  a question  we  will  reserve 
for  consideration  in  a subsequent  paper. 

Consul  Willshire  Butterfield. 


MILWAUKEE. 

II. 


When,  on  the  fifth  day  of  October, 
1699,  J.  F.  Buisson  St.  Cosme  found,  on 
the  river  “ Melwarik,”  a village  inhab- 
ited by  Mascoutins  and  Foxes  and 
some  Pottawattamies,  he  only  discov- 
ered what  had  been  a number  of  years 
in  existence — exactly  how  many  years 
is  unknown  ; for,  in  1680,  the  Recollet 
Father,  Zenobe  Membr6,  declared  that 
the  nation  of  the  Mascoutins  and  Foxes 
dwelt  “ at  about  forty-three  degrees 
north  latitude,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
called  Melleoki,  which  empties  into 
Lake  Dauphin  [Lake  Michigan],  very 


near  their  village.”  Although  only  a 
part  of  the  nation  of  the  Mascoutins 
and  the  Foxes  lived  there  then,*  it  is 
sufficiently  certain  that  a considerable 
band  of  the  first-named  and  a some- 
what smaller  number  of  those  last-men- 
tioned made  the  banks  of  the  river 
“ Melleoki”  (Milwaukee)  their  dwelling- 

* This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  the  very  year 
(1680)  that  Membrd  wrote,  Hennepin  found  Mascou- 
tins, Kickapoos  and  Foxes  dwelling  among  the  lakes 
that  are  enlargements  of  the  Fox  river  of  Green  bay, 
where  the  two  nations  first  mentioned  were  living 
when  first  seen  by  white  men.  See  Shea’s  ‘ Henne- 
pin,’ p.  258. 
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place  at  that  date,  but  that  their  migra- 
tion thither  had  been  within  the  three 
years  next  preceding  1680;  for  that 
close  observer,  Father  Allouez,  in  his 
journey  along  the  west  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  in  1677,  already  related,  could 
not  well  have  failed  of  seeing  an  Indian 
village  at  the  mouth  of  the  Milwaukee 
river  had  there  been  one  ; and,  having 
observed  it,  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  mentioned  the  fact  ; so,  too,  Father 
Marquette,  in  1674^  What  now  is  the 
site  of  Milwaukee,  then,  may  be  said  to 
have  been  first  occupied  by  a band  of 
Mascoutins  and  by  one  of  Foxes.  J 
The  Mascoutins  were  the  first  of  all 
the  savages  in  the  northwest  heard  of 
by  civilized  man.  This  was  in  1615. 
The  nation  was  frequently  at  war,  it  was 
learned  by  the  French  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence, with  tribes  near  the  head  of  the 
Georgian  bay  of  Lake  Huron  and  with 
those  further  east.  The  signification 
of  the  name  they  bore,  as  understood 
by  those  who  had  some  knowledge  of 
them,  was  “Fire  Nation;  ” but  the  real 
meaning  was,  “ a land  bare  of  trees;” 
that  is,  prairie  land.  Properly,  then, 
they  were  the  “ Nation  of  the  Prairie.” 
A Jesuit  chronicler  says  : 

The  Fire  Nation  bears  this  name  erroneously. 
These  Indians  call  themselves  “ Mascoutencb," 
which  signifies  a “land  bare  of  trees,"  such  as  that 
which  they  inhabit  ; but  because  by  the  change  of  a 

+ While  some  local  historians  state  with  certainty 
that  both  Marquette  and  Allouez  were  on  the  Mil- 
waukee river  at  its  mouth,  on  their  journeys  respec- 
tively in  1674  and  1677,  still  there  is  no  positive 
evidence  of  the  fact,  although  it  is  extremely  prob- 
able. 

4 

X In  nearly  all  early  accounts,  the  Foxes  are  called 
“ Outagamies.” 


few  letters  the  same  word  signifies  “fire,”  from 
thence  it  has  come  that  they  are  called  the  “Fire 
Nation.”* 

That  these  savages  lived  two  hundred 
French  leagues  or  more  to  the  westward 
beyond  the  south  end  of  the  Georgian 
bay  of  Lake  Huron,  was  all  that  was 
positively  known  concerning  iheir  dwell- 
ing-place. Their  territory  stretched 
away,  in  fact,  from  the  Fox  river  of 
Green  bay,  above  Winnebago  lake, 
southeastwardly  to  some  distance  be- 
yond what  is  now  the  site  of  the  city  of 
Chicago,  extending,  probably,  at  that 
period  into  southern  Michigan.  ||  A 
short  time  previous  to  1635,  a child 
had  been  captured,  with  its  parents, 
from  the  Mascoutins  by  some  eastern 
tribe  ; the  parents  were  burned  but  the 
child  was  given  to  the  French. § This 
brief  record  is  the  only  account  of  that 
period,  or  earlier,  known  to  exist  wherein 
is  contained  any  allusion  to  individuals 
of  that  nation. 

The  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  war 
was  frequently  waged  between  eastern 


* ‘Jesuit  Relation,’  1671,  p.  45  (Quebec Ed.)  They 
were  known  to  the  Indians  near  the  Georgian  bay  as 
“ Assistagueronons” — Fire  Nation.  The  French,  in 
speaking  of  them,  gave  them  the  same  name  : “ Les 
Gens  de  Feu,  ” in  their  language.  Both  names  ap- 
pear on  Champlain’s  map  of  1632. 

||  Sagard’s  'Histoire  du  Canada,’  p.  201  ; Cham- 
plain’s ‘ Voyages,’ 1632,  I.,  262  [272  J.  On  his  (Cham- 
plain’s) map  of  that  year,  the  Mascoutins  are  simply 
located  beyond  Lake  Huron,  as  Lake  Michigan  was 
then  unknown. 

g “ Ie  croiois  qu’il  fust  Hiroquois,  mais  i’ay  appris 
qu’il  est  de  la  Nation  du  Feu  ; son  pereet  sa  mere, 
et  luy  ont  estd  pris  en  guerre  par  les  Algonquins,  qui 
ont  brusld  les  parents  et  donnd  l’enfant  k nos  Fran-i 
cois.” — Lejeune,  * Relation,’  1632,  p.  14. 
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tribes  and  the  Mascoutins*  was  followed 
in  1634  by  the  visit  to  their  principal 
village  of  a white  man — John  Nicolet. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  nation 
had  before  seen  a “ pale-face.”  He  had 
journeyed  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
Winnebagoes  (seated  upon  the  lake 
which  bears  their  name),  in  what  is  now 
the  state  of  Wisconsin ; thence,  he 
ascended  the  Fox  river  of  Green  bay, 
until  he  reached,  in  the  present  county 
of  Green  Lake,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
stream,  the  chief  town  of  the  Mascou- 
tins ; but  of  the  particulars  of  that  visit 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  on  record. 
He  gave  to  the  world  no  clue,  directly, 
as  to  their  dwelling  place. f For  the 
next  thirty-six  years,  very  little  is 
heard  of  the  Mascoutins.  They  con- 
tinued only  to  be  known  as  living  two 
hundred  leagues  or  more  beyond — that 
is,  about  five  hundred  miles  to  the  west- 
ward of — the  south  end  of  the  Georgian 
bay  of  Lake  Huron.J  They  were  at- 
tacked in  1642  by  two  thousand  warri- 
ors of  the  Neutral  nation  in  one  of  their 
towns  well  fortified  with  a palisade,  and 

* Synonyms  : Mascoutens,  Maskoutens,  Maskou- 
teins,  Musquetens,  Machkoutens.Maskoutench,  Mot- 
arctins,  Mask8tens,  Manoutensac,  Mascoutenec, 
etc. 

+ The  only  means  we  have  of  determining  the  fact 
of  Nicolet  having  reached  the  Mascoutins  at  all,  is 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  mentioning  the  tribe, 
and  from  the  distance  he  is  known  to  have  traveled 
up  Fox  river. 

X Sagard,  in  1636  (‘  Histore  du  Canada,’  p.  201, 
before  cited),  places  the  Mascoutins  westward  of  the 
south  end  of  the  Georgian  bay,  “nine  or  ten  days 
journey  by  canoe,  which  makes  about  two  hundred 
[French]  leauges  or  more.”  On  the  map  of  Sanson, 
made  afterward,  they  are  placed  in  the  southern  part 
of  Michigan  ; but  their  territory  was  then  largely 
west  of  Lake  Michigan. 


defended  by  nine  hundred  warriors.  The 
location  of  the  village  is  unknown.  It 
was,  after  a siege  of  ten  days,  taken  by 
the  Neutrals,  who  killed  many  on  the 
spot,  and  made  eight  hundred  prisoners, 
men,  women  and  children.  After  burn- 
ing seventy  of  their  best  warriors,  they 
put  out  the  eyes  of  the  old  men,  and  cut 
away  their  lips  and  then  left  them  to 
drag  out  a miserable  existence. ||  But 
the  Mascoutins  continued  a numerous 
people,  having  in  1658,  thirty  towns. 
They  were,  as  it  already  might  be  in- 
ferred, a stationary  people,  not  given  to 
roving  to  any  great  distance,  and  in 
some  measure  they  were  an  agricultural 
nation.  They  spoke  the  same  language 
as  the  Kickapoos,  with  which  tribe 
there  seemed  to  be  a very  close  alliance, 
if  not  relationship. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  April, 
1670,  Father  Allouez  departed  from 
Green  bay,  where  he  had,  through  the 
winter,  been  imparting  spiritual  instruc- 
tion to  the  Pottawattamies  and  other 
Indians,  for  other  fields  of  labor.  “ On 
the  sixteenth  of  April  [1670],”  says  he, 
“I  embarked  to  go  and  commence  the 
mission  of  the  Outagamies  [Fox  Indi- 
ans], a people  well  known  in  all  these 
parts.  We  were  lying  at  the  head  of 
the  bay  [Green  bay],  at  the  entrance  of 
the  river  of  the  Paunts  [Fox  river]  which 
we  have  named  ‘St.  Francis.’  In  pass- 
ing, we  saw  clouds  of  swans,  bustards, 
and  ducks;  the  savages  take  them  in 
nets  at  the  headwaters  of  the  bay,  where 
they  catch  as  many  as  fifty  in  a night. 

||  Lalemant,  ‘Relation  des  Hurons,’  1644,  p.  98^ 
Compare  Parkman’s  ‘Jesuits  in  North  America,’  p. 
436. 
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This  game,  in  the  autumn,  seek  the  wild 
rice  that  the  wind  has  shaken  off  in  the 
month  of  September. 

The  seventeenth  [of  April,  of  the  same  year],  we 
went  up  the  St.  Francis  [Fox  river]— two  and  some- 
times three  arpens  wide.  After  having  advanced 
four  leagues  [about  ten  miles]  we  found  the  village 
of  the  savages  named  Saky  [Sacs,  Sauks  or  Saukis], 
who  had  begun  si  work  that  merits  well  here  to  have 
its  place.  From  one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other, 
they  have  made  a barricade,  planting  great  stakes 
which  reach  two  fathoms  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  in  such  a manner  that  there  is,  as  it  were,  a 
bridge  above  for  the  fishermen,  who,  by  aid  of  little 
bow-nets,  easily  take  sturgeon  and  all  other  kinds  of 
fish  which  this  pier  stops,  although  the  water  does 
not  cease  to  flow  between  the  stakes.  They  call  this 
device  Mitihikan.  They  make  use  of  it  in  the  spring 
and  a part  of  the  summer. 

The  eighteenth  [of  the  same  month],  we  made  the 
portage,  which  they  called  Kekaling  [now  Kau- 
kauna]  ; our  sailors  drew  the  canoe  through  the  rap- 
ids ; I walked  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  where  I found 
apple  trees  and  vine  stalks,  [wild  grape  vines]  in 
abundance.  The  next  day  our  sailors  ascended  the 
rapids  for  two  leagues,  by  using  poles.  I went  by 
land  as  far  as  the  other  portage,  which  they  called 
Oukocitiming  ; that  is  to  say  the  highway.  We  ob- 
served this  same  day  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  predicted 
by  the  astrologers,  which  lasted  from  mid-day  until 
two  o’clock  ; the  third  (or  near  it)  of  the  body  of  the 
sun  appeared  eclipsed  ; the  other  two-thirds  formed 
a crescent.  We  arrived,  in  the  evening,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Lake  of  the  Paunts  [Winnebago  lake], 
which  we  have  called  Lake  St.  Francis  ; it  is  about 
two  leagues  long  and  four  wide  ; it  is  situated  from 
north-northwest  to  south-southwest ; it  abounds  in 
fish,  but  uninhabited,  on  account  of  the  Nardouecis 
[Sioux]  who  are  here  dreaded. 

The  twentieth  [of  April,  1670],  which  was  on  Sun- 
day, I said  mass,  after  having  navigated  five  or  six 
leagues  in  the  lake,  after  which  we  arrived  in  a river 
[the  Fox,  at  what  is  now  Oshkosh]  that  comes  from 
a lake  of  wild  rice  [Big  Butte  Des  Morts  Lake],  which  - 
we  went  into,  at  the  foot  [head]  of  which  we  found 
the  [Wolf]  river,  which  leads  to  the  Outagamis  [Fox 
Indians]  on  one  side  and  that  [the  Fox  river]  which 
leads  to  the  Machkoutench  [Mascoutins]  on  the  other. 
We  entered  into  the  former  [the  Wolf].  . . \ . 

The  twenty-ninth  [of  April,  of  the  same  year,  having 
returned  from  the  Fox  Indians  living  up  the  Wolf 
river]  we  entered  into  the  [FoxJ  river,  which  leads  to 


the  Matchkoutench  [Mascoutins],  called  Assista  Ec- 
taeronnons,  Fire  Nation  [“Gens  de  Feu"],  by  the 
Hurons.  This  [Fox]  river  is  very  beautiful,  without 
rapids  or  portages  [above  the  mouth  of  the  Wolf  ] ; 
it  flows  to  [from]  the  southwest. 

On  the  thirtieth  [of  April],  having  disembarked 
opposite  the  village  [of  the  Mascoutins],  and  left  our 
canoe  at  the  water’s  edge,  after  a walk  of  a league 
[about  two  and  a half  miles]  over  beautiful  prairies, 
we  perceived  the  fort  [the  palisaded  town  of  the  Mas- 
coutins]. The  savages  having  discovered  us,  made 
first  a cry  in  their  village  ; they  ran  to  us,  accom- 
panied us  with  honor  to  the  wigwam  of  the  chief, 
where  first  they  brought  us  refreshments  and  greased 
the  feet  and  legs  of  the  Frenchmen  who  were  with 
me  ; afterward  they  prepared  a feast. 

After  giving  an  account  of  the  feast 
and  the  harangue  of  one  of  the  old  men 
and  his  reply,  Allouez  says  “ that  these 
people  are  established  in  a very  fine 
place,  where  we  see  beautiful  plains  and 
level  country  as  far  as  the  eye  reaches. 
The  river  leads  into  [by  continuing  up 
the  Fox  to  the  portage,  thence  across 
to  the  Wisconsin  and  down  that  stream] 
a great  river  called  Messisipi.”  The 
missionary  remained  but  three  days  in 
the  Mascoutin  village  ; whether  he  and 
his  companions  were  the  first  white  men 
after  Nicolet  in  1364,  who  visited  there 
is  not  known ; there  are  some  reasons 
for  believing  that  French  traders  had 
not  long  before  preceded  them,*  how- 

*We  will  mention  one  circumstance.  Father 
Dablon,  in  speaking  of  the  reception  given  by  the 
Mascoutins  to  Allouez  (meaning,  it  is  thought,  upon 
his  first  visit),  says  he  was  “received  as  an  angel 
from  heaven,  particularly  by  those  who  having 
recently  arrived  from  the  quarters  of  the  south  had 
never  had  knowledge  of  any  Frenchman  ; they  could 
not  satisfy  themselves  with  gazing  on  him.”  The 
idea  is  here  conveyed  that  some  strangers  only  had 
not  before  beheld  white  men  ; and  it  seems  altogether 
certain  that  if  Frenchmen  had  reached  their  village 
not  long  before  the  visit  of  Allouez, they  were  traders; 
for  the  missionary  found  some  of  that  class  among 
the  Foxes,  on  Wolf  river,  only  a few  days  before 
reaching  the  village  of  the  Mascoutins. 
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ever,  Allouez  advent  is  the  first  on 
record. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  September 
following,  not  only  Allouez  but  Father 
Claude  Dablon  reached  the  Mascoutin 
village — the  return  of  the  first  named 
with  his  companion,  being  greeted  by 
an  out-pouring  “ of  the  whole  people.” 
Father  Dablon,  in  writing  of  the  village 
soon  after,  says  it  was  joined  in  the 
circle  of  the  same  barriers  to  another 
people,  the  Miamis ; that  they,  with 
the  Mascoutins,  composed  together 
more  than  three  thousand  souls,  being 
able  each  one  to  furnish  four  hundred 
men  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
Iroquois,  who  come  even  into  these 
distant  countries  to  seek  them. 

To  gather  the  nations  of  Indians 
living  on  Green  bay  and  the  Fox  river 
to  the  great  council  at  Sault  de  Ste. 
Marie,  to  be  held  by  Saint-Lusson  in  the 
spring  of  1671,  Nicholas  Perrot  visited 
the  Mascoutin  village  upon  the  stream 
just-named  immediately  after  the  second 
visit  there  of  Allouez  and  Dablon. 

Not  three  years  had  elapsed  after 
this  visit  of  Perrot  to  the  Mascoutins, 
before  their  village  was  again  reached 
by  white  men  other  than  traders ; this 
time  there  were  seven  in  number  : Louis 
Joliet,  Father  James  Marquette  and  five 
French  engages.  “ This  town,”  says 
Marquette,  in  speaking  of  the  village  of 
the  Mascoutins,  “ is  made  up  of  three 
nations  gathered  here — Miamis,  Mas- 
coutins and  Kickapoos.  The  first  are 
more  civil,  liberal  and  better  made ; 

. . . . The  Mascoutin  and  Kick- 

apoos are  ruder  and  more  like  peasants 
compared  to  the  others.”  “ As  bark  for 


cabins,”  continues  Marquette,  “ is  rare 
in  this  country,  they  use  rushes,  which 
serve  them  for  walls  and  roof,  but  which 
are  no  great  shelter  against  the  wind 
and  still  less  against  the  rain  when  it 
falls  in  torrents.  The  advantage  of 
this  kind  of  wigwams  is  that  they  can 
roll  them  up  and  carry  them  easily 
where  they  like  in  hunting  time.”  The 
missionary  gives  a glowing  descrip- 
tion of  the  country.  “ I felt  no  little 
pleasure,”  he  says,  “ in  beholding  the 
position  of  this  town  ; the  view  is  beau- 
tiful and  very  picturesque ; for,  from 
the  eminence  on  which  it  is  perched, 
the  eye  discovers  on  every  side  prairies 
spreading  away  beyond  its  reach,  in- 
terspersed with  thickets  or  groves  of 
lofty  trees.  The  soil  is  very  good,  pro- 
ducing much  corn  ; the  Indians  gather 
also  quantities  of  plums  and  grapes,  from 
which  good  wine  could  be  made  if  they 
chose.” 

It  has  already  been  related  how  that, 
on  the  twenty-first  of  November,  1674, 
Father  Marquette,  on  his  journey  to  the 
Kaskaskias  upon  the  Illinois,  gained 
knowledge  of  some  Mascoutins  being 
near  him,  “ to  the  number  of  eight  or 
nine  cabins;”  so. that  portions  of  this 
nation  Avere  certainly  in  the  habit  of 
hunting,  at  that  date,  not  very  far  to 
the  southward  of  the  Milwaukee  river 
and  near  the  shore  of  the  lake.  That 
a band  of  this  tribe  should  have,  within 
the  next  six  years,  located  themselves 
at  the  mouth  of  that  stream,  is,  there- 
fore, not  at  all  a matter  of  wonder,  es- 
pecially as  we  know  that  in  the  region 
round  about  “ deer  hunting  was  very 
good.”  Besides,  in  1679,  Mascoutins 
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were  not  only  on  the  St.  Joseph  of  Lake 
Michigan,  at  a point  near  what  is  now 
South  Bend,  Indiana,*  but  the  next 
year  (1680)  it  is  known  that  portions  of 
this  nation  still  had  their  homes  on  the 
Fox  river  of  Green  bay,  which  shows 
how  widely  they  were  scattered  at  this 
date.*)*  However,  a part  had  gone  to 
another  village,  intending  to  form  an 
alliance  with  the  Iroquois  against  the 
Illinois. X But  Father  Zenobe  Membre 
declares  that,  as  we  have  before  stated, 
not  Mascoutins  only  but  Foxes  were,  in 
1680,  dwellers  “ on  the  banks  of  the 
river  called  Melleoki.”  So,  of  this 
tribe,  we  must  give  some  account,  to 
the  end  that  the  representatives  of  both- 
nations  who  first  became  residents  upon 
the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Milwaukee, 
within  historic  times,  may  have  some- 
thing recorded  of  them  ante-dating  that 
event. 

New-comers  were  the  Foxes  in  the 
country  west  of  Lake  Michigan  when 
first  heard  of  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries. 

* “ Here,”  says  Margry,  Vol.  I,  p.  463,  is  “ un  vil- 
lage de  Miamis,  Mascoutens  et  Ouyatanons  [Weas] 
ramassez  ensemble.” 

+Shea’s  ‘ Hennepin,’  p.  258. 

X Historical  Magazine  (July,  1861),  Vol.  V,  p. 
198.  It  is  not  impossible  that  this  explains  the 
first  settling  of  the  Mascoutins  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Milv/aukee  and  the  reason  for  it.  The  entire  ac- 
count is  from  Thomassy’s  ' Gdologie  Pratique  de  la 
Louisiane  ’ — ‘ Memoire  of  La  Salle  to  Frontenac, 
Nov.  9,  1680,’  and  is  as  follows:  “ Father  Allouez 
has  retired  to  a village  composed  partly  of  Miamis, 
partly  of  Mascoutins  and  Ochiatinens  [probably 
Weas],  who  have  abandoned  the  former  village  and 
the  greater  number  of  their  kindred  to  go  and  form 
an  alliance  with  the  Iroquois,  and  with  them  make 
war  on  the  Illinois.  To  this  end,  they  sent  five  last 
summer  and  a woman  as  an  embassy.  . . . The 

object  of  the  embassy  was  to  excite  the  Iroquois 
to  unite  with  them  to  make  war  on  the  Illinois.” 


They  lived  in  early  times  with  their 
kindred,  the  Sacs,  east  of  Detroit,  and, 
as  some  say,  near  the  St.  Lawrence. 
They  were  driven  west  to  Saginaw  bay, 
in  the  present  state  of  Michigan ; thence 
they  were  forced  by  dread  of  the  Iro- 
quois, about  the  year  1660,  to  Green 
bay,  locating,  probably,  at  first  on  the 
lower  Fox  river,  but  finally  moving  to 
the  Wolf,  its  principal  northern  branch. 
“ The  country  of  the  Foxes  (‘  Outa- 
gamies’)  is  south  of  this,”  wrote  iVllouez 
from  Ashland  bay,  while  a missionary 
at  that  point,  and  before  he  had  visited 
Green  bay,  “ toward  Lake  Michigan 
[‘  Lake  of  the  Ilinouek;’  that  is,  of  the 
Illinois].  They  are  a people  numbering 
about  a thousand  men  bearing  arms,  hun- 
ters and  warriors.  They  have  fields  of  In- 
dian corn,  and  dwell  in  a part  that  is  very 
advantageous  for  hunting  the  wild-cat 
[meaning  raccoon],  the  stag,  the  wild 
ox  and  the  beaver.  They  do  not  use 
canoes,  and  ordinarily  make  their  jour- 
neys by  land,  carrying  upon  their 
shoulders  their  packages  and  game.” 

The  Sacs  and  Foxes  were  not  only 
kindred  but  they  spoke  the  same  lan- 
guage, which  was  the  Algonquin.  The 
latter  were  of  two  stocks  : one  calling 
themselves  “ Outagamies,”  whence  the 
French  “ Renards  ” and  the  English 
“ Foxes;”  the  other,  “ Musquakink,”  or 
“ men  of  red  clay,”  the  name  now  used 
by  the  tribe. 

It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  Father 
Allouez,  when  he  left  Green  bay  in  April, 
1670,  to  proclaim  the  faith  to  tribes 
more  to  the  westward  than  those  inhab- 
iting the  shores  of  that  body  of  water, 
started  upon  a journey  to  the  Foxes — 
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“ to  go  and  commence  the  mission  of 
the  Outagamies,  a people  well  known  in 
all  these  parts.”  He  entered  the  Wolf 
river  from  the  Fox  on  the  twentieth, 
which  river,  he  declares,  comes  from  a 
lake.  “We  saw,”  he  says,  “ two  wild 
turkeys  perched  on  a tree,  male  and  fe- 
male, exactly  like  those  of  France — the 
same  size,  same  color,  same  cry.  The 
bustards,  ducks,  swans,  geese,  are  in 
great  numbers  in  all  these  lakes  and 
rivers.  The  wild  rice,  which  is  their 
food,  attracts  them  there.  There  are 
large  and  small  deer,  bears  and  beavers 
in  sufficient  great  numbers.  The  twenty- 
fourth,  after  many  turns  and  windings 
in  the  different  lakes  and  rivers,  we  ar- 
rived at  the  village  of  the  Outagamies 
[Foxes].  This  people  came  to  us  in  a 
crowd,  in  advance,  they  said,  to  see  the 
Manitou  who  had  come  into  their  coun- 
try. They  accompanied  us  with  respect 
to  the  door  of  a cabin  which  they  made 
us  enter.” 

“ The  nation,”  continued  Allouez,  “is 
renowned  for  being  numerous  ; they 
have  more  than  four  hundred  men  bear- 
ing arms  ; the  number  of  women  and 
children  is  greater,  on  account  of  polig- 
amy,  which  exists  among  them — each 
man  having  commonly  four  wives,  some 
of  them  six,  and  others  as  high  as  ten. 
Six  great  lodges  of  these  poor  people 
have  been  defeated  this  month  of  March, 
by  eighteen  Iroquois,  who,  conducted 
by  two  Iroquois  slaves  of  the  Pottawat- 
tamies,  secreting  themselves,  fell  upon 
them,  killing  all  except  thirty  women, 
whom  they  took  away  prisoners.  The 
men  being  on  a hunt,  they  did  not  meet 
with  much  resistance,  six  warriors  only 


remaining  in  the  cabins  besides  the 
women  and  children,  who  were  about 
a hundred  in  number  ” 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  car- 
nage took  place  on  the  Wolf  river.  It 
was  a considerable  distance  to  the  east- 
ward, where  the  Foxes  were  more  ex- 
posed to  their  cruel  enemies.  “ These 
savages,”  adds  Allouez,  “ have  retreated 
to  these  parts  to  escape  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  Iroquois.  They  are  settled  in 
an  excellent  country  ; the  earth,  which  is 
here  black,  yields  them  Indian  corn  in 
abundance.  In  the  winter  they  lived  by 
the  chase  j about  the  end  of  it,  they  re- 
turned to  their  cabins,  and  there  lived  on 
Indian  corn,  which  they  had  put  in  cache 
in  the  autumn, and  which  they  season  with 
fish.  They  have  a fort  in  the  midst  of 
their  forests,  where  their  cabins  of  thick 
bark  are,  to  resist  all  kinds  of  attacks. 
In  traveling  they  lodge  themselves  with 
mats.  They  are  at  war  with  the  Sioux, 
their  neighbors.  They  do  not  make 
use  of  canoes  ; for  this  reason,  they  do 
not  make  war  upon  the  Iroquois,  al- 
though they  are  often  killed  by  them. 
They  are  very  much  disparaged  and  re- 
puted by  other  nations  as  penurious, 
avaricious,  thievish,  choleric  and  quar- 
relsome. They  have  a small  idea  of 
the  French  since  two  traders  in  beaver 
skins  appeared  among  them.  Had 
these  traders  conducted  themselves 
as  they  ought,  I would  have  had  less 
trouble  to  give  these  poor  people  other 
ideas  of  all  the  French  nation,  whom 
they  began  to  esteem  since  I explained 
to  them  the  principal  and  only  motive 
which  brought  me  among  them.” 

“ In  the  evening,”  concludes  Allouez, 
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“ four  savages  of  the  Oumamis  [Miami] 
nation  arrived  from  two  days’  journey 
from  this  place,  bringing  three  scalps  of 
the  Iroquois  and  an  arm  half  dried  to 
console  the  relatives  of  those  whom  the 
Iroquois  had  lately  killed.  The  twenty- 
seventh,  we  left  the  Foxes,  recommend- 
ing to  good  angels  the  first  seed  cast 
into  the  hearts  of  this  poor  people,  who 
have  listened  to  me  with  respect  and 
attention.  Here  is  a beautiful  and  rich 
harvest  for  a zealous  and  patient  mis- 
sionary. We  have  called  this  mission 
that  of  ‘ Saint  Mark,’  because  on  St. 
Mark’s  day  the  faith  was  announced 
here.” 

Early  the  next  year,  Allouez  returned 
“ to  the  mission  of  St.  Mark,  at  the  vil- 
lage of  the  Outagamies  [Foxes].”  In  writ- 
ing of  his  labors,  Father  Dablon  declares 
that  “ he  set  off  from  the  Bay  of  Puants 
[Green  bay],  where  he  made  his  resi- 
dence, the  twentieth  day  of  February, 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
one,  during  the  most  rigorous  season  of 
the  winter,  which  had  frozen  and  almost 
killed  with  cold  some  of  those  with 
whom  he  was  associated,  he  at  length 
arrived  at  their  village,  into  which  he 
was  no  sooner  entered  than  going  from 
cabin  to  cabin  he  encouraged  some  by 
the  hope  of  paradise,  and  intimidated 
others  by  the  fear  of  hell.”  “ These 
people,”  continues  Dablon,  “ are  arro- 
gant, because  they  are  numerous.  They 
count  there  more  than  two  hundred 
cabins,  in  each  of  which  there  are  five 
or  six,  and  even  as  high  as  ten  families. 
Many  other  nations  swell  this  one,  or 
rather  make  of  it  a Babylon  by  the 
licentiousness  which  there  reigns  as  in 


its  empire.  The  lights  of  the  faith  not 
having  yet  been  able  to  make  an  impres- 
sion on  their  minds  (as  they  are  proud 
and  arrogant),  they  had  formed  the  de- 
sign of  avenging  themselves,  by  the 
death  of  some  Frenchmen,  for  the  bad 
treatment  which  they  received  last  sum- 
mer [1670]  in  our  French  habitations. 
This  was  the  cause  that  our  young 
Frenchmen,  who  are  here  [at  what  is 
now  Depere,  Brown  county,  Wisconsin] 
trading,  did  not  dare  set  foot  among 
them  ; but  all  this  gave  no  fear  to  Father 
Allouez,  who  esteemed  himself  happy  to 
expose  his  life  to  a manifest  danger,  to 
carry  the  gospel  to  these  poor  barbari- 
ans, as  he  had  done  to  all  the  other 
people  of  these  countries.”  As  there 
were  no  “French  habitants  ” nearer  than 
in  the  settlements  upon  the  St.  Law- 
rence, at  that  date,  it  is  certain  that  Fox 
Indians  had  already  visited  that  river 
for  the  purposes  of  trade. 

When  in  the  autumn  of  1670,  Nicholas 
Perrot  visited  Green  bay  and  Fox  river 
to  induce  the  various  tribes  in  that  re- 
gion to  attend  the  grand  council  to  be 
held  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  the  coming 
spring,  he  called  upon  the  Foxes,  and 
they  were  represented  in  the  council, 
in  May,  1671,  at  the  taking  possession 
at  that  place,  by  Saint-Lusson,  of  the 
country  of  the  Upper  Lakes  in  the  name 
of  the  French  king.  This  was  immedi- 
ately after  the  second  visit  of  Allouez  to 
that  nation.  It  is  certain  they  had  not 
yet  moved  down  the  Wolf  river  to  the 
Fox  ; but  their  migration  must  have 
occurred  soon  after  to  the  river  which 
still  bears  their  name,  on  the  banks  of 
which  they  lived  many  years. 
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Very  little  can  be  learned  of  the 
Foxes  for  the  next  eight  years — the 
years  within  which  a considerable  band 
took  up  their  residence  with  the  Mas- 
coutins  “on  the  banks  of  the  river 
called  Melleoki  [Milwaukee],  which 
empties  into  Lake  Dauphin  [Lake  Mich- 
igan] very  near  their  village.”  While 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  Mascou- 
tins  at  “ Milleoki”  at  first  outnumbered 
the  Foxes,  the  latter  were  there  doubt- 
less in  considerable  strength.  In  1679, 
the  very  extremity  (to  the  southward) 
of  Lake  Michigan  was  visited  by  Foxes 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  so  that  it  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  some  of  that 
nation  had  by  this  year  domiciled 
themselves  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mil- 
waukee river. 

From  the  year  1680  to  the  year  1699, 
the  Indian  village  of  “ Milleoki,”  or 
“ Melwarik,”  is  to  a great  extent  a 
blank  in  our  annals.  At  one  time, 
probably  about  1690,  it  was  “consider- 
able,” as  St.  Cosme  expresses  it.  That 
is  the  entire  “ sum  and  substance”  of 
our  knowledge.  Evidently,  however,  in 
the  year  in  which  St.  Cosme  paid  it  a visit 
its  glory,  to  a considerable  extent,  had 
departed.  There  was  a reason  for  it. 
The  Mascoutins  had  already  moved 
very  largely  to  the  southward.  Subse- 
quently they  became  totally  extinct  as  a 
nation.  Into  what  tribe  or  tribes  they 
were  finally  merged  is  one  of  the  un- 
solved problems  of  our  western  history. 
And  the  Foxes,  having  already  began 
the  war  with  the  French  to  prevent 

* Shea’s  * Hennepin,’ p.  119.  ‘Margry,’  Vol.  I, 
p.  456. 


them  from  ascending  the  Fox  river, 
were  gradually  withdrawing  their  bands 
occupying  outlying  villages,  .to  their 
more  secure  dwelling  places  on  that 

stream. 

“The  Foxes,”  says  St.  Cosme,  in 
1699,  “ who  are  on  this  little  river  [the 
Fox]  that  you  ascend  on  leaving  the 
bay  to  reach  Wisconsin,  will  not  suffer 
any  person  to  pass  for  fear  they  will  go 
to  places  at  war  with  them  ; hence,  they 
have  already  plundered  several  French- 
men who  wished  to  go  by  this  road.” 
The  war  thus  began  continued  at  inter- 
vals for  more  than  thirty  years  with 
varying  success ; but  a description  of 
these  conflicts  would  not  be  germane 
to  our  subject  for  the  reason  that  the 
Foxes  soon  abandoned  (as  did  the  Mas- 
coutins) the  river  “ Milwarik,”  leaving 
the  Pottawattamies  largely  the  occu- 
pants of  the  village  at  its  mouth  ; and 
none  of  the  battles  between  the  French 
and  the  Foxes  took  place  there,  or  in 
its  immediate  vicinity. 

St.  Cosme  declares  that  he  remained 
in  “Melwarik”  two  days,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  wind  and  partly  to  re- 
fresh his  people  a little,  as  duck  and 
teal  shooting  was  very  plenty  on  the 
river.  He  left  the  mouth  of  the  river 
on  the  tenth  of  October,  1699,  “ early 
in  the  morning,”  and  arrived  in  good 
season  at  “ Kipikawi  ” — the  river  where 
now  is  the  city  of  Racine,  Wisconsin, 
though  the  stream  has  long  since  lost 
its  Indian  name  and  is  plain  “Root 
river.” 

That  there  should  have  been  in  Mil- 
waukee, in  1699,  “ even  some  Pottawat- 
tamies,” as  St.  Cosme  expresses  it,  in- 
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dicates  the  Indians  of  that  nation  had 
not,  at  that  date,  to  any  great  extent, 
moved  to  the  southward  along  the 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  but  before 
the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century  a considerable  por- 
tion of  these  savages  had  moved  up  the 
lake ; so  that  Milwaukee  was  then,  to 
all  “ intents  and  purposes,”  a Potta- 
wattamie village  ; also,  at  that  period, 
the  Chicago  portage  and  river  were  oc- 
cupied by  Indians  of  that  nation  ; even 
the  country  of  the  St.  Joseph  river,  in 
the  present  state  of  Michigan,  had  as 
occupants  bands  of  Pottawattamies, 
some  having  gone  as  far  eastward  as 
the  Detroit  river.  From,  therefore, 
about  the  year  1725  onward,  so  long  as 
a distinctive  Indian  village  occupied 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Milwaukee  river,  the  Pottawatta- 
mies were  there  in  the  ascendant ; al- 
though, as  already  intimated,  not  en- 
tirely to  the  exclusion  of  members  of 
other  tribes.  The  Mascoutins  and 
Foxes  gave  way  then  not  only  to  Pot- 
tawattamies, but  also  to  Winnebagoes, 
Chippewas,  Menomonees  and  Ottawas 
— a mixed  population  indeed. 

We  catch  no  glimpse  of  the  occupants 
of  the  Milwaukee  river  during  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  the  Eighteenth  century. 
There  is  a reason  for  this.  The  hos- 
tility of  the  Foxes  (living  upon  the  Fox 
river  of  Green  bay  at  this  period)  to  the 
French,  caused  the  neighboring  tribes 
to  take  sides  against  the  “ pale-faces  ” ; 
so  that  the  Foxes  had  for  their  allies 
not  only  the  Winnebagoes  and  Menom- 
onees, but  the  Pottawattamies.  The 
combined  tribes  effectively  closed  the 


portages  between  the  waters  of  the 
upper  lakes  and  the  Mississippi  to 
French  travelers  going  from  Canada  to 
Louisiana,  causing,  of  course,  an  entire 
suspension  of  travel  up  the  western 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  However, 
peace  was  finally  concluded  before  the 
year  1740,  and  Frenchmen  again  made 
their  appearance  to  the  westward  of  that 
lake.  Trade  was  opened  by  them  with 
all  the  western  nations  ; and  there  is 
good  reason  for  the  belief  that  fur- 
traders,  at  this  period,  visited  Mil- 
waukee, continuing  their  visits  even 
after  the  close  of  the  war  between  Eng- 
land and  France  ; that  is,  after  the  year 
1761,  when  the  former  power  sent  troops 
to  the  westward  of  the  lake  to  take 
possession  of  the  country.  But,  for  a 
while,  as  we  shall  now  see,  Milwaukee 
had  neither  French  nor  English  traders. 

At  the  head  of  Green  bay,  where  there 
had  formerly  been  a post  occupied  by 
French  soldiers,  English  troops  arrived, 
on  the  twelfth  of  October,  1761,  under 
Captain  Belfour  of  the  Eighteenth  regi- 
ment. Two  days  after,  that  officer  de- 
parted, leaving  James  Gorrell  in  com- 
mand, with  one  sergeant,  one  corporal 
and  fifteen  privates.  There  also  re- 
mained at  the  post  a French  interpreter 
and  two  English  traders — not  French  ; 
while  at  Milwaukee,  for  the  time  being, 
there  were  none,  either  English  or 
French,  and  it  so  continued  for  a 
brief  period  ; for,  on  the  twenty-first  of 
August,  1762,  “ a party  of  Indians  came 
from  Milwacky  and  demanded  credit  ” 
of  Lieutenant  Gorrell,  “ which  was  re- 
fused as  they  properly  belonged  to 
Michilimackinac.”  However,  the  lieu- 
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tenant  made  such  presents  to  them  as 
he  was  permitted  to  make  by  his  gov- 
ernment, and  concluded  a bargain  with 
them,  in  which  they  promised  to  return 
and  trade  at  his  post  the  next  spring. 

The  coming  on,  in  1763,  of  Pontiac’s 
war  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs  very 
greatly  in  all  the  west.  In  the  remark- 
able league  formed  by  the  western  sav- 
ages to  drive  the  English  out  of  their 
country,  were  the  Pottawattamies  of 
the  rivers  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  St. 
Joseph  and  Detroit.  So  the  bargain 
made  by  those  living  upon  the  river 
first  named  with  Lieutenant  Gorrell 
came  to  naught.  But  the  war,  as  is 
well  known,  proved  disastrous  to  the 
savages.  And  when  the  forts  of  Mich- 
ilimackinac,  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Green 
bay  had  been  re-occupied  by  British 
troops  (for  Lieutenant  Gorrell  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  his  post),  then  En- 
glish fur-traders  visited  Milwaukee  for 
the  first  time,  but  not  to  the  exclusion 
of  Frenchmen,  who  were  early  upon 
the  ground  to  traffic  with  the  Indians. 

Although  for  more  than  ten  years 
after  the  ending  of  Pontiac’s  war,  the 
Pottawattamies  at  Milwaukee  and  else- 
where conducted  themselves  so  as  to 
cause  no  complaint  to  be  made  on  part 
of  the  English,  either  by  the  military 
commanders  of  the  forts  near  them,  or 
by  the  fur-traders  who  trafficked  with 
them,  there  was  a hatred  still  rankling 
in  their  breasts,  notwithstanding  the 
lapse  of  so  long  a time.  When,  there- 
fore, the  Revolutionary  contest  began, 
the  English  found  it  a very  difficult  task 
to  enlist  these  savages  (except  those 
dwelling  near  Detroit)  in  their  cause. 


The  farther  their  homes  from  the  last- 
mentioned  post,  the  greater  was  the 
difficulty  in  managing  them.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  Major  Arent 
Schuyler  De  Peyster,  commanding  at 
Michilimackinac,  should  have  charac- 
terized (as  he  did)  those  living  at  Mil- 
waukee, as  “ runagates  ” — “ a horrid  set 
of  refractory  Indians.” 

As  the  Revolutionary  war  progressed 
the  Pottawattamies,  as  well  as  other 
tribes  west  and  northwest  of  Detroit, 
were  induced,  notwithstanding  their 
feeling  of  ill-will  toward  the  English,  to 
join  them  against  the  colonies.  But  the 
capture  of  the  Illinois  villages,  by  Col- 
onel George  Rogers  Clark,  in  July,  1778, 
materially  changed  the  views  of  many  of 
them — particularly  of  the  Pottawatta- 
mies of  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  who 
made  haste  to  treat  with  the  gallant 
American  commander.  The  Indians  of 
both  these  places  became  good  friends 
to  the  “ Big  Knives.”  The  British  sent 
them  presents  by  French  messengers, 
‘•'but  to  little  purpose.”  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Henry  Hamilton,  at  Detroit, 
laid  his  plans  to  recover  if  possible  the 
Illinois  towns.  He  began  his  march  in 
October,  1778,  by  Way  of  Lake  Erie 
and  the  Maumee,  intending  to  cross 
over  from  the  head  of  that  stream  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Wabash,  then  to 
move  down  that  river  and  the  Ohio  to 
the  Mississippi,  and  up  that  stream  to 
the  Illinois  villages.  But  aid  was  to  be 
sent  Hamilton  — the  savages  to  the 
northward  and  westward  were  to  be 
urged  to  move  to  his  support.  Cap- 
tain Charles  Langlade  and  Lieutenant 
Gautier  Verville,  his  nephew,  were  dis- 
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patched  by  Major  De  Peyster  at  Michil- 
imackinac,  to  collect  the  Indians.  This 
was  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  October, 
1778.  A messenger,  it  is  said,  was  dis- 
patched to  Milwaukee  to  invite  the  Pot- 
tawattamies  to  attend  a meeting  at  L’Ar- 
bre  Croche,  not  far  from  Michilimack- 
inac,  but  the  person  sent  failed  in  his 
mission.  Then  Verville  went ; but  he, 
too,  returned  declaring  that  the  Indians 
laughed  at  him.  It  required  the  pres- 
ence of  Langlade  himself,  before  the 
“ refractory  ” Milwaukee  savages  could 
be  induced  to  take  up  the  hatchet 
against  the  “Big  Knives.”*  A consid- 
erable force  of  savages  finally  gathered 
at  Fort  St.  Joseph,  on  the  St.  Joseph 
river  of  Lake  Michigan,  only  to  learn 
that  Hamilton  had  been  captured  at 
Vincennes ; thereupon,  the  Indians 
quickly  dispersed. 

In  the  summer  of  1776,  the  Milwau- 
kee Indians  were  certainly  invited  to  go 

* As  to  the  means  said  to  have  been  employed  by 
Langlade  to  induce  the  Milwaukee  savages  to  put 
on  the  war  paint,  see  Vol.  Ill,  of  this  Magazine, 
p.  450. 

The  recent  publication  of  the  order  of  De  Peyster 
to  Langlade  and  Gautier,  makes  the  story  of  their 
visit  to  Milwaukee  one  of  doubt.  “ Mr.  Langlade,” 
wrote  De  Peyster,  “ will  go  from  the  Grand  river  to 
St.  Joseph,  where  the  Short-ears  and  Sauteux  are, 
and  make  them  assemble  at  St.  Joseph  without  loss 
of  time.  Mr.  Gautier  will  go  directly  to  St.  Joseph, 
there  addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Louis  Chevallier,  to 
request  him  to  assist  Mr.  Anise  in  assembling  the 
Pottawattamies. ” This  order,  towards  the  last 
days  of  October — it  was  dated  the  twenty-sixth 
— sent  both  Langlade  and  Gautier  to  Fort  St.  Joseph, 
which  was  an  English  post  a considerable  distance 
up  the  St.  Joseph  river  of  Lake  Michigan.  Once 
there,  and  Langlade  had  onerous  duties  to  perform. 
He  was  to  assemble  two  nations  at  Fort  St.  Joseph 
(not  at  L’Arbre  Croche) ; and  Chevalier,  the  com- 
mander there,  was  to  gather  in  the  Pottawattamies. 


against  the  Americans.  The  circum- 
stances were  these  : In  the  first  half  of 

the  year,  and  not  long  after  the  capture 
of  Hamilton  by  Colonel  G.  R.  Clark,  it 
was  proposed  by  the  latter,  who  had  re- 
turned from  Vincennes  to  the  Illinois 
towns,  to  raise  a force  and  march 
against  Detroit.  The  news  of  this  pro- 
posed expedition  soon  reached  the  post 
last  mentioned,  where  Captain  Richard 
B.  Lernoult  of  the  Eighth  (or  King’s) 
regiment  of  foot,  was  in  command.  He 
at  once  resolved  to  create  a diversion  in 
favor  of  the  British.  Lieutenant  Thomas 
Bennet  of  the  regulars,  was  sent  with  a 
force  of  about  one  hundred  whites  and 
a number  of  savages  on  an  enterprise 
against  the  Illinois  towns.  He  was 
ordered  to  go  first  to  Chicago  and  there 
await  reinforcements  of  savages  from 
the  north.  There  was  at  this  time  a 
plain  and  very  direct  road  leading  from 
Detroit  to  Fort  St.  Joseph.  From  this 
post  a trail  led  from  the  south  side  of  the 
river  St.  Joseph  for  a considerable  dis- 
tance in  nearly  a west  course,  but  event- 
ually it  circled  around  the  head  of  Lake 
Michigan  to  Chicago.  Along  the  road 
just-mentioned  and  this  trail  marched 
Lieutenant  Bennet. 

On  the  first  of  July,  Major  De  Peyster, 
at  Michilimackinac,  issued  instructions 
to  Captain  Langlade  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  required  of  him  for  the  good  of  the 
service  of  his  Majesty,  to  start  from  that 
fort,  to  do  his  best,  raise  the  people  of 
Milwaukee  and  others  bordering  on 
Lake  Michigan,  and  with  them  hurry  to 
join  Mr.  Bennet  at  Chicago  ; “ and  in 
case  Mr.  Bennet  has  passed  forward,” 
said  De  Peyster,  “ you  are  to  follow  him 
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in  forced  marches,  overtake  him  before 
his  arrival,  and  to  travel  with  him  for 
the  good  of  the  service,  in  accordance 
with  the  orders  which  he  holds  from 
me.”* 

On  the  thirtieth  of  July,  Lieutenant 
Bennet  was  at  Chicago  with  his  white 
force  and  two  hundred  Indians ; just 
how  many  of  “ the  people  of  Milwau- 
kee ” were  of  these  savages  is  unknown. 
Bennet  now  learned  that  Clark  had 
given  up  his  proposed  march  against 
Detroit,  so  he  returned  to  his  post. 
It  is  believed  that  Milwaukee’s  dusky 
“ people  ” were  not  again  called  upon, 
in  an  especial  manner,  to  go  against 
the  Americans  during  the  war.  How- 
ever, that  some  of  its  population  may 
have  assisted  the  British  after  Bennet’s 
return,  is  altogether  probable.  But  now 
that  we  have  reached  the  period  of  the 
close  of  the  war  between  England  and 
her  colonies,  let  us  for  a moment 
glance  at  the  political  aspect  of  affairs, 
in  so  far  as  the  Milwaukee  region  was 
concerned. 

The  territory  west  of  Lake  Michigan, 
including  of  course  that  which  is  now 
the  city  of  Milwaukee,  had,  ever  since 
the  taking  possession  of  the  country  in 
1671,  by  Saint-Lusson,  down  to  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  France  and 
Great  Britain  in  1763,  belonged  to  the 
government  first-named.  English  pos- 
session was  followed  in  1774  by  an  act 
of  parliament  which  placed  this  whole 
region  under  the  local  administration 

* From  this,  it  will  be  noticed,  that  Lieutenant 
Bennet,  although  from  Detroit,  marched  under  orders 
issued  from  the  commander  at  Fort  Michilimackinac. 
De  Preyster  out-ranked  Lermoult. 


of  Canada — though,  in  reality,  it  was 
under,  so  long  as  it  remained  British 
territory,  and  for  some  years  subsequent 
to  that  time,  the  rule  of  military  com- 
manders of  the  western  posts,  with  but 
little  attention  being  paid  to  the  civil 
law.  After  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  United  States  assumed 
that  their  possessions  extended  west- 
ward at  least  to  the  Mississippi,  and 
northwest  to  the  great  lakes  ; but  some 
of  the  states  claimed  either  the  whole 
or  portions  of  the  territory  lying  north- 
west of  the  Ohio  river,  which  claims 
came  in  conflict  with  that  of  the  general 
government.  The  claiming  states  were 
Virginia,  New  York,  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts.  Finally,  all  these  claims 
were  relinquished  to  the  United  States. 
Milwaukee,  of  course,  lay  within  the 
rather  indefinite  boundaries  of  the  latter 
as  claimed  immediately  upon  the  De- 
claration of  Independence,  and  this 
claim  was  made  good  by  the  treaty  of 
1783.  Actual  possession,  however,  was 
not  obtained  until  thirteen  years  there- 
after ; so  that,  while  the  Milwaukee 
country  was  a part  of  the  United  States, 
it  was,  in  reality,  governed  during  all 
this  time  by  Great  Britain. 

The  visits  of  fur-traders,  French  or 
English,  either  periodically  or  other- 
wise, to  Milwaukee  were,  of  course,  to 
obtain  furs,  giving  in  exchange  such 
goods  as  were  in  demand  among  the 
savages  of  the  place.  These  visits  soon 
after  the  Revolution,  were  numerous, 
and  a considerable  trade  was  carried  on 
with  the  “ people,”  who  were  not  only 
Pottawattamies,  but  Menomonees,  Ot- 
tawas,  Chippewas  and  Winnebagoes. 
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Some  of  the  traders  had  dwellings  and 
were  temporary  occupants  of  the  place. 
Of  the  Indian  bands,  a Menomonee 
named  et  Onaugesa  ” was  chief.  “ I must 
state,”  afterwards  said  Augustin  Grig- 
non,  “ what  I know  of  Milwaukee.  The 
earliest  chief  I personally  knew  who 
lived  there  was  a Menomonee,  named 
Onaugesa,  who  had  married  a Potta- 
wattamie woman  living  there.  He  had 
taken  up  his  residence  at  Milwaukee, 
and  became  the  head  chief  of  the  vil- 
lage. He  was  a brother  of  Mrs.  Joseph 
Roy  of  Green  Bay,  and  would  often  pay 


her  visits.  I remember  seeing  him  there 
when  I was  not  more  than  four  or  five 
years  of  age,  say  in  1784  or  1785.  I do 
not  know  how  long  he  had  been  chief.” 
But  he  remained  at  the  head  of  the  Mil- 
waukee bands  for  a number  of  years 
after.  It  was  during  his  chieftainship — 
not  earlier  than  the  year  1789 — that 
the  first  permanent  white  resident  took 
up  his  abode  on  the  site  of  what  is 
now  the  city  of  Milwaukee.  This  was 
Jean  Baptiste  Mirandeau. 

Consul  Willshire  Butterfield. 


[To  be  continued .] 
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It  is  natural  that  persons  who  have 
been  honored  with  high  official  positions 
should  have  the  esteem  of  all  good  citi- 
zens, when  it  is  certain  that  their  ad- 
vancement has  been  due  wholly  to  merit. 
Such,  in  a marked  degree,  has  been  the 
case  with  the  present  governor  of  Wis- 
consin— Jeremiah  McLain  Rusk. 

The  parents  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  were  Daniel  Rusk  and  Jane 
Fakner  Rusk,  who  were  married  in  1811. 
The  former  died  in  1845  ; the  latter,  the 
twenty-fifth  of  November,  1876,  aged 
over  eighty-six  years.  Their  children 
were  John,  Anna,  James,  Buel,  Daniel, 
Elizabeth,  Jane,  Samuel,  Allen  and  Jere- 
miah McLain,  of  whom  Daniel,  Jane, 
Allen  and  the  last-named,  still  survive. 
The  youngest,  Jeremiah  McLain,  a 
notice  of  whose  life  we  now  propose  to 
give  somewhat  in  detail,  was  born  in 


Morgan  county,  Ohio,  in  1830.  “ The 

nutrition  of  his  early  youth,”  says  a 
recent  writer,  “ was  drawn  direct  from 
nature’s  sources  of  supply — from  the 
earth,  the  air,  and  the  sunshine.  He 
obtained  his  sturdy  strength  from  con- 
tact with  the  soil ; he  was  hardened  by 
the  storm,  the  summer’s  heat,  and  the 
cold  of  winter.  Plain  food,  active  out- 
door exercise,  the  absence  of  care,  con- 
stant association  with  the  free  and  be- 
nignant influences  of  nature,  all  united 
to  construct  for  him  a sound  body — the 
foundation  of  cheerfulness,  patient  en- 
durance, hopefulness,  the  ability  to  labor 
untiringly,  perseverance,  and,  in  fine, 
all  the  essential  qualities  of  success  in 
life.”  * 

The  death  of  his  father,  when  Jere- 
miah was  only  fourteen  years  of  age, 

* “ Poliuto,”  in  Chicago  Times,  May  i,  1886. 
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threw  a great  responsibility  upon  one 
so  young  ; for  his  mother  and  two  sisters 
remained  at  home  on  the  farm,  depend- 
ing almost  wholly  upon  him  for  support. 
He  enjoyed  but  little  schooling — only 
such  as  the  country  district  school  pro- 
vided. At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  secured 
the  job  of  driving  stage  between  Zanes- 
ville and  Newark,  Ohio.  He  com- 
menced his  career  of  a stage-driver  in 
the  employ  of  Neill,  Moore  & Co.  The 
coach  was  of  the  old  Concord  pattern, 
and  was  drawn  by  four  horses.  The  gov- 
ernor is  not  a little  proud  of  his  ability 
as  a horseman,  as  developed  at  this  early 
period,  and  with  reason.  There  are 
few  youths  of  the  present  day  that,  at 
the  same  age,  could  reach  the  dignity  of 
handling  a four-in-hand  and  be  intrusted 
with  the  responsibility  connected  with 
the  management  of  a business  such  as 
that  which  fell  under  the  care  of  young 
Rusk. 

In  1849,  the  young  man  was  married 
to  Miss  Mary  Martin,  and  the  two 
moved  to  Wisconsin  in  1853,  locating 
in  what  is  now  Vernon  county  (then 
known  as  Bad  Ax  county),  which  is 
still  his  home.  He  diverted  his  atten- 
tion for  a time  from  matters  on  the 
farm  and  opened  a hotel  in  Viroqua, 
the  county-seat  of  his  county,  and  also 
established  a stage  line  between  Sparta 
and  Prairie  du  Chien,  often  mounting 
the  box  and  refreshing  himself  in  the 
use  of  the  reins  he  had  dropped  years 
before  in  Ohio.  His  first  official  po- 
sition was  that  of  sheriff  of  his  county, 
to  which  position  he  was  elected  in 
September,  1855.  The  incident  we  now 
narrate  secured  him  the  office.  One 


morning  there  came  to  his  farm,  and 
asked  for  some  refreshment,  a man  driv- 
ing a single  horse  in  a buggy.  He  was 
given  what  he  asked  for,  and  soon  after 
drove  away.  Within  a short  time  some 
officers  came  along,  in  pursuit  of  a horse 
thief,  and  learned  that  the  man  who 
had  stopped  for  something  to  eat  was 
the  person  for  whom  they  were  in  search. 
A query  at  once  was  started  as  to  the 
course  which  the  fleeing  thief  had  taken, 
and  the  sheriff’s  officers  decided  to  fol- 
low one  trail ; when  they  had  left,  Mr. 
Rusk  concluded  to  follow  the  only  other 
course  which  the  fugitive  could  take. 
He  mounted  a swift  horse  and  pursued 
the  road  leading  to  Kickapoo.  After 
many  miles  of  hot  riding,  he  overtook 
the  buggy  in  which  was  the  offender, 
fast  asleep,  having  been  worn  out  with 
fatigue.  Without  a moment’s  hesita- 
tion, the  pursuer  sprang  from  his  horse 
into  the  vehicle,  and  single  handed, 
after  a severe  struggle,  secured  the 
criminal.  The  sagacity  displayed  in 
picking  out  the  route  chosen  by  the 
horse  thief,  the  courage  in  attacking 
him  without  any  arms,  and  the  strength 
shown  in  mastering  the  man,  suggested 
him,  as  we  have  intimated,  as  a suitable 
candidate  for  sheriff. 

“On  Sunday  morning,”  said  a Bad 
Ax  county  paper,  the  Western  Times , 
of  the  thirteenth  of  December,  1855, 
“ about  seven  o’clock,  our  citizens  (of 
Viroqua)  were  alarmed  by  the  cry  of 
‘ Fire  at  the  Buckeye  ! ’ Fire  had  com- 
municated to  a bed  in  a room  in  the 
second  story.  When  discovered,  the 
room  was  full  of  smoke  and  flames,  but 
Mr.  Rusk  [the  landlord]  rushed  into 
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it  and  succeeded  in  partially  stifling  the 
fire,  when  he  fell  to  the  floor  from  the 
effects  of  suffocation  and  exhaustion 
and  crawled  to  the  door  ; then  he  again 
rushed  in  and  brought  out  a burning 
trunk.  Mr.  Rusk’s  hands  are  very 
badly  burned,  so  much  so  that  he  will 
not  have  the  use  of  them  for  several 
weeks.” 

“ The  flames,”  continued  the  Times, 
“ were  effectually  subdued  in  a short 
time  by  the  citizens,  who  collected  in  a 
few  moments  and  showered  snow  upon 
the  fire.  Damages  about  three  hundred 
dollars.  We  bespeak  a liberal  patron- 
age for  our  popular  high  sheriff  [Mr. 
Rusk],  the  keeper  of  the  Buckeye 
House,  who  is  thus  suddenly  crippled 
for  a second  time  within  a few  months, 
he  having  had  the  misfortune  to  put  his 
knee  out  of  joint  early  in  the  spring  in 
landing  from  a Mississippi  s,teamer.” 

“ Jeremiah  M.  Rusk,”  said  the  editor 
of  the  paper  just  quoted  from,  on  the 
fourteenth  of  October,  1857,  “the  can- 
didate for  coroner  [on  the  Republican 
ticket]  is  now  sheriff  of  the  county.  He 
is  landlord  at  the  ‘ North  Star,’  and 
everybody  knows  that  they’ll  get  good 
fare  when  they  call  on  him.”  “Jeremiah 
M.  Rusk  ” was  elected  coroner. 

In  1861,  Mr.  Rusk  was  elected  to  the 
legislature  of  Wisconsin.  “ A very  strong 
petition,”  wrote  he,  in  after  years,  “was 
signed  and  presented  to  me  while  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  urging  the 
changing  of  the  name  of  the  county 
(‘Bad  Ax  ’)  to  something  else,  but  not 
designating  what.  At  that  time  I was 
not  very  favorable  to  the  change,  but 
when  the  legislature  convened  I be- 


came thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
name  was  a detriment  to  the  county. 
Whenever  1 arose  and  addressed  the 
chair,  and  the  speaker  recognized  ‘ the 
gentleman  from  Bad  Ax,’  everybody 
in  the  chamber  turned  to  look  at  me 
to  see  if  I looked  like  the  rest  of  the 
members  ! ” The  name  was  promptly 
changed  to  ‘ Vernon.’  ” 

Mr.  Rusk  enlisted  in  the  Twenty-fifth 
regiment  of  Wisconsin  volunteer  infantry 
on  the  fourteenth  of  September,  1862, and 
received  a major’s  commission,  to  rank 
from  the  twenty-second  of  July.  He 
was  offered  the  colonelcy  of  the  regiment 
which  he  had  raised,  but  refused,  asking 
to  be  made  major,  for  the  reason  that 
he  had  no  military  experience,  and  for 
the  further  reason  that,  as  he  supposed, 
a major  had  little  to  do  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  regiment.  “ I did  not 
think,”  he  said,  “ that  I was  competent 
to  take  command  of  a regiment,  or  that 
I had  the  experience  necessary  in  mili- 
tary matters  to  fit  me  for  any  rank 
higher  than  that  of  major,  which,  at  that 
time,  I regarded  as  more  ornamental 
than  otherwise.  I soon  found,  however, 
after  I was  in  active  service,  that  I was 
seriously  mistaken  in  my  estimate,  and 
that  the  major  had  more  to  do  than  any 
other  officer.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I was 
practically  in  command  of  the  regiment 
from  the  time  I went  into  the  field  until 
the  close  of  the  war.” 

After  a brief  service  in  the  Minnesota 
Indian  campaign,  the  major’s  regiment 
was  ordered  down  the  Mississippi  and  up 
the  Yazoo  river,  and  subsequently  par- 
ticipated in  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Vicksburg.  After  that  place  fell,  Major 
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Rusk  returned  to  Helena,  Arkansas,  and 
was  promoted  to  lieutenat-colonel  of  his 
regiment,  his  commission  bearing  date 
the  seventeenth  of  August,  1863,  and 
served  a short  time  as  president  of  a 
court  martial  there. 

On  the  first  of  February,  1864,  Colo- 
nel Rusk  took  command  of  his  regiment, 
joined  General  Sherman’s  army,  and 
participated  in  the  Meridian  campaign. 
He  was  complimented  in  general  orders 
for  the  discipline  he  maintained  on  that 
march  and  for  not  losing  a man  from 
straggling  or  inattention.  He  contin- 
ued with  General  Sherman,  participat- 
ing in  all  the  hot  fights  in  the  Atlanta 
campaign  from  the  first  of  May  until 
the  battle  of  Jonesboro’,  which  gave  the 
Union  forces  possession  in  September 
of  Atlanta. 

At  the  battle  of  the  “ Twenty-second 
of  July,”  when  the  heroic  McPherson 
fell,  Colonel  Rusk  was  in  command  at 
the  front  and  lost  one-third  of  his  men. 
During  the  battle  he  was  once  fairly 
cut  off  from  his  command  and  sur- 
rounded by  Confederate  soldiers  armed 
with  saber-bayonets.  His  sword  was 
seized  and  he  was  ordered  to  surrender, 
but  drawing  his  pistol  he  used  it  with 
such  deadly  effect  that  he  broke  through 
his  assailants  and  escaped  with  a slight 
wound  in  his  leg  and  with  the  loss  of  his 
Sword  and  his  horse — the  animal  being 
literally  riddled  with  bullets. * This  in- 
cident is  mentioned  in  illustration  of  his 
bravery  and  daring.  Conduct  under 


* In  regaining  his  lines,  Rusk’s  progress  was  par- 
ticularly barred  by  a Confederate  with  a lowered 
bayonet  ; but  the  soldier  was  killed  by  a shot  from 
the  colonel’s  pistol. 


trying  circumstances  is  a fair  index  of 
character.  Opportunities  make  men  ; 
we  are  creatures  of  circumstances. 

At  the  battle  of  Jonesboro’,  Colonel 
Rusk  followed  Hood  back  into  Alabama, 
then  returned  to  Atlanta ; and  in 
Sherman’s  “ March  to  the  Sea  ” he  had 
command  of  the  advance  of  the  Seven- 
teenth corps,  having  the  skirmishers, 
pioneers,  engineers  and  the  pontoon 
train  under  his  charge.  In  the  Carolina 
campaign,  from  Beaufort  Island  north, 
he  was  brevetted  colonel,  to  date  from 
March  13,  1865,  and  on  the  same  day 
was  brevetted  brigadier-general  for  gal- 
lantry at  the  battle  of  Salkahatchie,  in 
February  previous.  A very  exciting 
occurrence  attended  the  crossing  of  that 
river.  General  Mower  was  in  command 
of  the  division  in  which  was  the  regi- 
ment commanded  by  Colonel  Rusk. 
The  division  was  moving  north  from 
Beaufort  directly  toward  the  river, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  army  of 
Sherman  was  converging  toward  the 
same  point.  Where  the  crossing  had  to 
be  made,  the  enemy  was  in  strong  force 
on  the  other  side,  and  defending  the 
crossing  with  a heavy  infantry  column 
and  batteries  of  artillery.  The  only 
approach  to  the  ford  was  along  a narrow 
road  through  a swamp  which  was  then 
covered  with  water  too  deep  to  permit 
the  movement  of  cavalry  or  heavy  guns. 
It  was  a position  almost  as  strongly  pro- 
tected and  as  difficult  of  capture  as  the 
celebrated  bridge  of  Lodi. 

There  was  a race  among  all  the  di- 
visions to  first  reach  the  crossing,  and 
on  the  morning  just  before  the  point 
was  within  attacking  distance  Mower’s 
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division  was  in  the  lead,  and  the  brigade 
in  advance  of  the  division  was  that  to 
which  Rusk’s  command  was  attached. 
Mower  rode  up  with  his  staff  and  could 
not  find  the  commander  of  the  brigade. 
He  inquired  of  Rusk  where  the  officer 
was,  to  which  the  latter  replied  that  he 
did  not  know,  but  that  he  was  ready  to 
move  at  once.  Mower  replied  that  he 
could  not  wait  for  the  return  of  the 
officer,  but  would  move  another  brigade. 
Rusk  was  indignant  that  he  should  be 
ignored.  “ He  did  not  wish,”  as  he 
said,  “ to  be  cheated  out  of  the  lead.” 
Going  up  to  Mower,  he  said  : “ General 
Mower,  I protest  against  being  left  be- 
hind, because  it  is  not  my  fault  that  the 
officer  is  absent.  I want  the  advance.” 
Mower,  however,  would  not  listen  ; he 
went  away,  ordered  the  division  for- 
ward, and  put  the  other  brigade  in  the 
advance. 

Later  Mower  seems  to  have  recalled 
the  protest.  He  found  the  route  to  the 
crossing  an  embarassing  one,  whereupon 
he  said  to  one  of  his  staff  officers,  Cap- 
tain de  Grasse  : “ Bring  up  that  colonel 
who  objected  to  remaining  behind  and 
we’ll  give  him  a taste  of  what  he’s 
yearning  for.”  Rusk  received  the  order 
from  the  aide,  and  rode  up  to  Mower 
and  asked  him  if  he  had  any  orders. 
“ None,”  he  said.  “ Drop  right  down 
there,”  pointing  to  the  crossing,  “ throw 
your  men  in  and  clear  that  road.  I 
wish  to  get  to  the  river.  If  you  don’t 
do  it  right,  I’ll  know  it.  That’s  all,  now 
go.” 

Rusk  got  his  command  in  position 
and  charged  down  the  narrow  causeway 
that  led  to  the  ford,  and  which  was 


swept  by  the  shell  and  musketry  of  the 
enemy.  His  men  were  cut  down  in 
dozens,  but  he  persevered  and  gained 
the  position  after  a desperate  contest. 
In  the  charge,  a shell  cut  the  brow-band 
of  the  bridle  of  the  colonel’s  horse ; the 
animal  fell  to  the  ground  and  threw  the 
rider  over  his  head.  The  colonel  scram- 
bled to  his  feet,  and,  although  consider- 
ably bruised,  headed  the  column  on 
foot.  The  same  shell  took  off  the  head 
of  his  bugler  and  killed  two  other  men 
who  were  immediately  behind  him. 
The  tremendous  cannonade  demoralized 
the  staff  of  Mower,  who  were  following 
in  the  rear  of  Rusk’s  column,  and  they 
took  cover  by  leaving  the  causeway  and 
taking  refuge  in  the  swamp,  but  found 
that  route  impassable,  and  were  obliged 
to  dismount  and  make  their  way  on 
foot. 

Colonel  Rusk  carried  the  crossing. 
“ I made  a crossing,”  he  says,  “ and  was 
successful — as  I thought,  very  success- 
ful. I reported  back  to  Mower,  who 
ordered  another  brigade  in  to  relieve 
us,  and  then  we  went  back  into  camp.” 
He  had  scarcely  reached  camp  when  a 
messenger  from  Mower  ordered  him  to 
report  to  headquarters.  Rusk  was  non- 
plussed at  the  reception  of  this  order,  as 
he  was  not  certain  as  to  whether  he  was 
to  be  commended  or  condemned  for  what 
he  had  done.  “I  was  in  doubt,”  afterward 
said  the  governor ; Mower  used  to  get 
a little  full  at  times,  and  I did  not  know 
what  to  expect.”  He  “ fixed  up,”  and 
rode  over  to  Mower’s  quarters.  Colonel 
Christianson  was  standing  in  front  of 
Mower’s  tent  as  Rusk  rode  up,  and 
offered  tq  carry  in  any  message  which 
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he  wished  to  send.  Rusk  replied  that 
he  had  been  ordered  to  report  to  Mower, 
and  must  see  him  in  person.  Just  then 
Mower  from  within  the  tent  called — 
“ Come  in  ! Come  in  ! ” 

Colonel  Rusk  pulled  aside  the  flap  of 
the  tent,  entered  and  saluted  the  gen- 
eral. The  latter  glared  at  him  for  an 
instant  and  then  said:  “Yes,  sir;  I 
sent  for  you.  You  are  the  only  man  in 
this  army,  or  any  other  army  that  I ever 
saw,  who  could  ride  further  into  hell  than 
Mower,  and  I want  you  to  take  a drink 
with  me.”  “ I thank  you,  but  I can’t  do 
that,  as  I never  drink,”  was  the  reply. 
“ You  don’t  ? Well,  I should  like  to  know 
how  a man  can  ride  so  far  into  hell 
without  taking  a drink.  Do  you  eat  ? ” 
“ Certainly  I do,  and  would  be  glad  to 
do  so  now,  as  I have  not  had  a bite 
since  morning.”  Mower  ordered  supper, 
and  “ always  from  that  time  on,”  says 
the  governor,  “ he  treated  me  with  the 
greatest  kindness  and  consideration  up 
to  the  day  of  his  death.  I never  asked 
anything  from  him  during  the  remainder 
of  the  service  that  I failed  to  get.  The 
last  time  I met  him  was  at  the  reunion 
in  Louisville,  shortly  before  his  death. 

When,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Ma yf 
1865,  Brigadier-general  J.  W.  Sprague 
was  transferred  to  a different  field,  he 
wrote  a letter  to  Colonel  Rusk.  “ As  I 
am  ordered,”  said  the  general,  “ by  the 
war  department  to  a distant  field,  in  a 
few  hours  I shall  be  compelled  to  take 
leave  of  my  old  command.  In  doing  so 
I feel  that  I shall  separate  from  very 
many  that  are  very  dear  to  me,  made 
so  by  being  associated  with  them  in 

f Chicago  Times,  May  1,  1886. 


common  toils  and  danger.  I cannot 
leave  you,  colonel,  without  expressing 
my  thanks  for  the  hearty  support  and 
cooperation  which  has  ever  character- 
ized your  actions  and  bearing  in  the 
field.  You  have  been  very  much  in 
command  of  your  regiment ; it  has  won 
a proud  name,  second  to  none  that  I 
know  in  our  armies.  You,  by  your 
faithful  and  untiring  efforts,  have  con- 
tributed largely  to  this.  You  are  enti- 
tled to  and  I hope  will  receive  the  gen- 
erous thanks  of  the  executive  and  the 
people  of  your  state  for  your  faithfulness 
to  the  troops  entrusted  to  your  care. 
The  able  manner  in  which  you  have 
discharged  every  duty  in  the  field  enti- 
tles you  to  the  gratitude  of  all  who  love 
the  cause  you  have  served  so  well.” 
General  Rusk  was  mustered  out  of 
the  service  in  June,  1865.  Upon  the 
occasion  of  the  disbanding  of  his  regi- 
ment, his  officers  were  not  backward  in 
expressing  the  esteem  in  which  they  held 
their  commanding  officer.  “ Remem- 
bering, said  they,  “ that  he  led  us 
through  Georgia  down  to  the  sea,  and 
through  the  swamps  of  the  arolinas, 
ever  mindful  of  our  welfare,  he  stood  by 
us  to  the  last  ; our  prayer  is  that  he 
may  be  rewarded  by  the  people  of  the 
state,  and  that  his  noble  deeds  be  not 
forgotten  by  the  authorities.  Never 
despairing  but  always  hopeful,  we  re- 
member how  he  performed  his  arduous 
duties  during  the  dark  days  around  and 
in  front  of  Atlanta  ; and  when  his  regi- 
ment was  called  into  action,  we  always 
knew  who  was  at  its  head.  Asking  noth- 
ing and  receiving  little,  he  stood  by  the 
regiment  at  all  times,  ever  mindful  of 
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the  interests  of  its  officers  and  men.  In 
parting  with  him  our  acknowledgment 
is,  he  is  a gentlemen,  a hero  and  sol- 
dier.” 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  during  his 
military  career,  it  may  with  truth  be 
said,  proved  himself  a model  soldier. 
He  never  drank  a glass  of  liquor  of  any 
kind,  and  devoted  his  entire  attention 
to  the  duties  of  his  position.  He  was 
exceedingly  popular  with  his  command, 
looked  after  its  interests  and  comfort, 
and  “ stood  by  them  ” on  all  occasions. 
He  was  always  very  cool.  He  had  three 
horses  killed  under  him  during  his  ser- 
vice. He  was  perfectly  fearless,  whether 
in  line  of  battle,  or  on  the  skirmish  line, 
or  in  action,  and,  above  all,  was  hope- 
ful under  all  circumstances.  He  never 
wavered  in  his  belief  that  the  Confed- 
erates would  be  defeated,  and  a hun- 
dred times  asserted  that  he  would  never 
leave  the  service  till  the  last  rebel  had 
laid  down  his  arms. 

In  the  summer  of  1865,  General  Rusk 
associated  himself  with  Daniel  B.  Priest 
and  William  Nelson  in  the  purchase  of 
what  material  had  been  saved  from  the 
terrible  tornado  of  that  year  of  North- 

western Times , the  changed  name  of  the 
Western  Times  already  mentioned,  and 
on  the  twenty-third  of  August  issued  the 
first  number  of  the  Vernon  County  (Wis.) 
Censor , as  a continuation  of  the  paper 
first  mentioned.  The  Censor , from  that 
day  to  the  present,  has  been  one  of  the 
prominent  periodicals  of  the  state.  But 
an  event  soon  took  place  which  caused- 
the  withdrawal  of  General  Rusk  from 
the  newspaper.  In  September  (1865), 
the  Republican  state  convention  of  Wis- 


consin nominated  him  for  bank  comp- 
troller by  acclamation.  He  was  elected 
in  November  by  upwards  of  ten  thou- 
sand majority. 

“ In  parting  with  Colonel  Rusk,”  said 
Messrs.  Priest  and  Nelson,  in  the  issue 
of  the  Censor  of  the  twenty-ninth  of 
November,  “ we  feel  it  just  to  say  that 
our  relations  with  him  have  been  of  the 
most  harmonious  character.  No  differ- 
ences or  misunderstandings  have  oc- 
curred in  our  short  period  of  doing 
business  together,  and  in  all  probability 
never  would  have  occurred  if  the  time 
had  been  lengthened.  He  goes  to  a 
scene  of  wider  usefulness  and  responsi- 
bility to  which  he  has  been  chosen,  and 
the  people  may  well  consider  that  they 
have  elected  an  upright,  honorable  man 
to  fill  the  office  of  bank  comptroller  for 
the  next  two  years.  Where  Colonel 
Rusk  is  best  known  he  is  best  liked,  and 
this  was  shown  in  the  vote  in  different 
sections  of  the  state.  In  towns  where 
the  members  of  his  old  regiment  reside, 
he  ran  in  nearly  every  case  ahead  of  the 
remainder  of  the  ticket.  This  is  a show- 
ing of  which  he  may  well  be  proud.  He 
will  be  faithful  to  the  trust  committed 
to  his  charge,  and  will  do  the  state  and 
himself  honor  in  his  new  position.” 

In  1867,  the  general  was  again  nomi- 
nated to  the  office  just  mentioned,  and 
elected  by  the  Republicans  of  his  state. 
During  his  second  term,  the  business  of 
state  banking  having  become  nearly 
obsolete,  by  reason  of  the  discrimina- 
tions against  it  in  the  national  banking 
law,  the  people  passed  an  amendment 
to  the  state  constitution  abolishing  the 
office,  A leading  journal  of  Wisconsin, 
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in  noticing  the  final  retirement  of  Comp- 
troller Rusk,  said  that,  “ as  a state  offi- 
cer he  was  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  law  and  rules  pertaining  to  his  de- 
partment. In  closing  out  old  banks,  he 
has  saved  the  state  much  money.  His 
suggestions  concerning  the  final  settle- 
ment of  all  bank  accounts  have  been 
valuable.  The  general  is  distinguished 
for  his  thoroughness  in  business  matters, 
the  absence  of  narrow  prejudice  in  all 
things,  and  a determination  to  do  what 
is  fair  and  honest.”  J 

“ General  J.  M.  Rusk,”  said  the  Ver- 
non County  Censor , of  the  twenty-third 
of  March,  1870,  “ familiarly  known  in 
this  county  as  ‘Jerry  Rusk,’  is  at  home 
again,  after  an  absence  of  four  years. 
On  his  arrival  in  the  village  [Viroqua], 
a number  of  his  friends  paid  their  re- 
spects to  him  and  bade  him  welcome 
home,  to  show  him  that  he  had  not  been 
forgotten.  He  will  live  in  this  place 
for  the  future.  Since  his  retirement 
from  the  office  of  bank  comptroller  he 
has  been  the  recipient  of  many  words  of 
cheer  from  his  friends  ; and  a large 
number  of  the  journals  of  the  state 
have  given  him  flattering  endorsements. 
These  friendly  words  are  remembered 
and  heartily  appreciated  by  him.  Mean- 
time, his  star  still  seems  to  be  in  the 
ascendant.” 

In  August,  1870,  General  Rusk  was 
nominated  by  the  Republicans  of  the 
Sixth  congressional  district  of  Wisconsin 
as  their  candidate  for  representative  in 
congress, and  in  November  he  was  elected 
by  the  largest  majority  given  by  any  con- 

X Wisconsin  State  Journal,  of  Madison,  Wiscon- 
sin. 


gressional  district  of  the  state  to  its  repre- 
resentative.  His  congressional  career  be- 
gan on  the  fourth  day  of  March,  1871.  He 
was  then  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
most  eminent  statesmen  of  both  political 
parties,  and  placed  on  a higher  plane 
of  action  than  he  had  before  occupied. 
Would  he  be  found  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency ? His  district  was  “ the  old 
Sixth,”  which  had  been  represented  so 
many  years  by  the  late  Cadwallader  C. 
Washburn.  It  was  very  large,  embrac- 
ing twenty-four  counties,  and  covering 
nearly,  if  not  quite  one  half  the  area  of 
the  state.  It  embraced  all  that  portion 
of  Wisconsin  which  was  rapidly  filling 
up  with  new  settlers,  where  new 
industries  were  being  developed.  It  ex- 
tended'from  the  Wisconsin  river,  on  the 
south  and  east,  to  the  Mississippi  river 
on  the  west,  and  to  Lake  Superior  on 
the  north.  To  become  acquainted  with 
and  to  protect  all  the  varied  interests  of 
his  district  required  great  labor  and 
ceaseless  care.  In  the  congress  to 
which  he  had  been  elected — the  Forty- 
second — General  Rusk  was  placed  on 
the  committee  on  public  lands  and  on 
that  of  the  militia. 

Before  the  next  congressional  election 
came  round,  the  state  had  been  redis- 
tricted under  the  census  of  1870,  and 
the  Sixth  district  disappeared.  Vernon 
county,  General  Rusk’s  home,  was 
thrown  into  a new  district — the  Seventh. 
But  so  well  had  the  general  met  the  ex- 
pectations of  his  constituents,  and  so 
clean  was  his  record,  that  no  candidate 
for  nomination  appeared  in  the  field 
against  him.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty- 
third  congress  by  a majority  of  over 
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seven  thousand  votes* — his  own  county 
giving  him  two  thousand  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four,  in  a total  vote  of  three 
thousand  and  ten.  In  this  congress  he 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  in- 
valid pensions,  also  a member  of  the 
committee  on  mines  and  mining.  Un- 
der his  chairmanship  the  pension  laws 
received  careful  consideration,  and  it 
can  be  undoubtedly  said  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  old  soldiers  of  the  Republic 
were  not  neglected. 

General  Rusk  was  elected  a third  time, 
in  1874,  and  although  the  Forty-fourth 
congress  was  Democratic,  he  was  placed 
on  two  committees — on  invalid  pensions 
and  on  agriculture.  As  a member  of 
the  National  house  of  representatives, 
the  general  was  not  conspicuous  as  a 
speaker — he  was  a worker.  With  sleep- 
less vigilance  he  watched  the  legislation 
of  congress  that  he  might  protect  and 
enhance  in  all  things  the  interests  of  his 
more  immediate  constituents,  at  the 
same  time  not  forgetting  that,  as  a mem- 
ber, he  was  called  on  to  legislate  for  the 
whole  country. 

His  membership  on  the  committee  on 
agriculture  led  him  to  turn  his  attention 
to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, and  he  delivered  in  the  house  of 
representatives  a speech  on  “ The  Tariff 
and  its  Relation  to  Agriculture,”  which 
was  printed  and  circulated  the  country 
over  as  a campaign  document  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1876.  While  in  congress  he  was, 
in  a great  measure,  held  responsible  for 
all  Presidential  and  other  Federal  ap- 
pointments in  his  district ; still,  notwith- 
standing the  fierce  scramble  for  office 
and  emoluments,  the  general  so  con- 


ducted himself  as  to  retain  the  respect, 
not  only  of  his  constituents,  but  of  all 
the  people  of  the  state.  Refusing  to 
profit  by  the  “ salary  grab,”  which  he 
voted  against  in  all  its  stages,  he  cov- 
ered his  back  pay  into  the  treasury.  He 
left  congress  and  retired  to  his  farm 
without  a stain  on  his  record.* 

In  congress  General  Rusk  met  a com- 
panion of  his  earlier  years.  It  was  while 
he  was  manipulating  his  four-horse  team 
that  he  encountered  a young  man  of 
about  his  own  age,  who  was  uncon- 
sciously engaged  in  acquiring  experience 
for  the  future  driving  of  masses  by  super- 
intending and  governing  the  movements 
of  a solitary  mule.  The  young  student 
in  the  art  of  direction,  of  guidance,  was 
James  A.  Garfield.  The  result  of  the 
careers  of  the  two  proves  that  early  ad- 
vantages do  not  necessarily  determine 
the  outcome  of  their  efforts.  Garfield, 
experimenting  in  government  with  a 
single,  diminutive  mule,  and  crawling 
along  a towpath  with  a gait  like  that  of 
a snail,  acquired  in  time  a speed  which 
carried  him  to  the  very  head  of  the  na- 
tion, while  Rusk,  practicing  with  four 
horses,  and  bowling  along  the  highway 
at  a canter,  never  managed  to  get  higher 
than  the  chief  place  in  the  state.  It  is 
possible  that  training  with  a mule — that 
is,  in  a school  in  which  slow  and  sure  is 
the  rule — may  produce  much  higher 
results  than  with  a four-in-hand,  or  a 
system  in  which  speed  is  a dominant 
factor. 


* See  a valuable  notice  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
by  the  late  Royal  Clifton  Bierce,  in  the  * History  of 
Vernon  County,  Wisconsin, ' edited  by  C.  W.  But- 
terfield, p.  763. 
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“Itwas  atthis  time  ”(in  about  1846-7), 
said  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  subse- 
quently, in  speaking  of  his  early  stage- 
driving days,  “ that  I first  became  ac- 
quainted with  Garfield.  He  was  a canal- 
boy,  driving  a single  mule  on  a towpath  ; 
and  as  Newark,  Ohio,  was  the  point 
where  both  our  routes  terminated,  we 
met  at  short  intervals.  I think  our  first 
meeting  was  at  a wrestling-match,  when 
it  was  announced  that  a canal-boy 
would  throw  a stage-driver.  Garfield 
was  a very  hearty,  rugged  youngster, 
and  was  a true  friend  to  his  comrades, 
and  always  ready  to  stand  by  them  in 
any  kind  of  trouble  or  contest.  In  those 
days  he  used  to  frequently  speak  of  his 
future,  and  always  asserted  that  he  in- 
tended to  become  either  a lake  captain 
or  a lawyer.  He  left  the  canal  after  a 
time  and  commenced  going  to  school. 
We  were  always  close  friends  from  our 
boyhood  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  ; 
but,  of  course,  we  knew  little  or  noth- 
ing of  each  other  for  many  years, 
and  never  met  after  he  left  the  canal 
until  the  opening  of  the  war.  He  was 
on  Rosecrans’  staff  when  we  next  saw 
each  other.  In  later  years,  when  we 
were  in  congress  together,  we  had  many 
a laugh  over  the  reminiscences  of  our 
boyhoood.  He  would  often  assure  me 
that  I was  of  no  account,  being  only  a 
stage  driver  ; to  which  I generally  re- 
sponded : ‘Well,  what  were  you? 

What  did  you  drive  ? I handled  four 
horses  on  a stage,  and  you — you  steered 
one  little,  insignificant  mule  !’  ” 

The  relator  forgot  to  mention  the  re- 
sult of  the  wrestling-match  between  the 
stage-driver  and  the  canal-boy.  In  a 


newspaper  sketch  of  Mr.  Rusk,  thefe 
appears  a statement  which  may  throw 
some  light  on  this  point.  “ The  greater 
portion  of  Rusk’s  boyhood,”  says  the 
article,  “ was  spent  on  a farm,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  strongest  young  men  in 
the  neighborhood.  During  a county 
fair  he  entered  a wrestling-match  with 
two  other  competitors.  The  first  was 
easily  thrown,  but  in  the  struggle  with 
the  second,  Rusk  had  his  hands  full. 
Finally,  by  a tremendous  effort  the  fu- 
ture governor  threw  his  opponent  com- 
pletely over  his  head,  stunning  him  and 
breaking  his  shoulder.  Rusk  was 
greatly  frightened  at  the  moment,  think- 
ing that  he  might  have  killed  his  oppo- 
nent, and  from  that  time  never  again 
engaged  in  a wrestling  match.”  If  it 
was  the  canal-boy  who  was  thus  thrown, 
the  present  governor  of  Wisconsin  is 
reticent  about  stating  the  fact.*  - 

From  the  day  of  his  retirement  from 
congress  to  the  day  he  was  called  on  to 
assume  the  executive  authority  of  the 
state,  General  Rusk  remained  quietly  at 
home,  attending  to  his  private  business. 
Only  once  during  these  years  did  he 
appear  in  public,  and  that  was  as  a dele- 
gate to  the  Republican  National  con- 
vention in  Chicago,  in  1880.  However, 
during  the  period  of  his  retirement,  he 
was  not  forgotten.  Six  years  service  in 
congress  under  the  eye  and  notice  of 
General  Garfield,  had  given  the  latter  a 
clear  knowledge  of  the  real  worth  and 
abilities  of  General  Rusk  ; and  when  the 
former  became  President  of  the  United 
States,  he,  without  consulting  the  latter, 
nominated  him  to  the  senate  as  minister 

*Chicago  Times,  May  i,  1886. 
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to  Paraguay  and  Uraguay,  and  the  nom- 
ination was  at  once  unanimously  con- 
firmed by  the  senate.  But  the  mission 
was  declined.  President  Garfield  then 
tendered  him  the  appointment  of  min- 
ister to  Denmark  and  the  position  after- 
ward of  chief  of  the  bureau  of  printing 
and  engraving,  both  of  which  were  de- 
clined. 

In  the  fall  of  1881,  General  Rusk  was 
given  the  nomination  for  the  office  of 
governor  of  Wisconsin,  by  the  Republi- 
can state  convention. 

In  placing  the  Republican  state  ticket 
at  the  head  of  its  columns,  the  Vernon 
County  Censor , a continuation,  it  will  be 
remembered,  of  the  Western  Times , 
which  had  urgently  advocated  the 
claims  of  Sheriff  Rusk  for  the  office  of 
coroner,  now  did  not  falter  in  its  advo- 
cacy of  the  same  person  for  governor. 
“ The  nominee,”  said  the  editor,  “of  the 
convention  for  governor — General  J.  M. 
Rusk — has  been  a resident  of  Vernon 
county  for  thirty  years,  and  therefore 
needs  no  introduction  to  our  peo- 
ple or  to  the  people  of  the  state ; for 
his  record  of  public  life  is  a part 
of  the  record  of  the  state.  He  served 
the  state  two  terms  as  bank  comptroller, 
his  district  three  times  in  congress,  and 
his  country  three  years  in  the  army.  In 
every  one  of  these  positions  he  made  an 
honorable  record  and  won  the  confi- 
dence of  his  people.  Working  his  way 
to  position  from  the  humblest  walks  of 
life  through  his  own  exertions  and  en- 
ergy, General  Rusk  knows  the  wants  of 
the  people.  He  had  not  the  advantage 
of  a collegiate  education,  but  he  had  a 
fund  of  common  sense,  which,  with  his 


common  school  education,  enabled  him 
to  accomplish  for  his  constituents  while 
in  congress  much  that  men  with  more 
learning  could  not  \ and  not  one  meas- 
ure for  the  benefit  of  his  constituents 
failed  at  his  hands.  General  Rusk 
enjoys  a large  personal  acquaintance 
throughout  the  state,  and  all  know  that 
his  administration  (should  he  be  elected) 
will  be  conducted  in  the  interests  of  the 
people.  His  previous  public  record 
warrants  this  assertion  ; and  all  who 
know  him  know  that  his  highest  ambi- 
tion will  be  to  serve  the  people  of  the 
glorious  ‘ Badger  State  ’ faithfully  and 
honorably.” 

General  Rusk  was  elected.  He  suc- 
ceeded by  a very  respectable  plurality 
over  three  competitors — a Democrat,  a 
Greenbacker,  and  a Prohibitionist.  Be- 
fore the  election,  the  Democrats  had 
strong  hopes  of  succeeding  with  their 
candidate,  because  of  an  expected  with- 
drawing of  a considerable  number  of 
votes  from  the  Republican  candidate  to 
be  cast  for  the  Prohibition  nominee. 
The  convention  which  had  nominated 
General  Rusk  had  dealt  gingerly  with  the 
Prohibition  question  with  the  view  of 
making  as  few  enemies  as  possible 
among  the  Prohibition  and  Anti-Prohi- 
bition elements.  After  he  was  placed  in 
nomination  the  unheard-of  thing  oc- 
curred to  him  that  he  might,  with 
advantage  to  himself,  “do  something 
more  than  the  convention  had  done,” 
as  he  expresses  it.  Thereupon  he  wrote 
a letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  state 
central  Republican  committee,  in  which 
he  came  out  squarely  on  the  Prohibition 
issue,  and  announced  that  he  disagreed 
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with  the  Prohibitionists  in  their  claim 
that  prohibitory  laws  had  proved  suc- 
cessful ; and  added  that  these  laws  were 
far  from  doing  the  work  demanded  of 
them.  He  also  said  that  the  question 
of  prohibition  was  purely  a moral  one, 
and  should  under  no  circumstances  be 
permitted  to  enter  into  politics.  This 
is  probably  the  first  case  on  record  in 
which  a candidate  for  a high  office  has 
taken  a nomination  on  a platform  enun- 
ciated by  the  body  which  has  named 
him  and  then  proceeded  to  change  ma- 
terially the  issue  presented  by  his  party. 
There  is  an  audacity,  a novelty,  in  this 
proceeding  which  is  without  a parallel. 
Were  it  the  custom  of  candidates  to 
take  nominations  on  certain  platforms, 
and  when  in  the  field  to  modify  them 
according  to  their  fancy,  the  entire 
party  situation  would  be  revolutionized. 
This  audacious  innovation  had  a very 
happy  result.  It  strengthened  him  very 
materially  with  the  German  element, 
which  is  very  powerful  in  Wisconsin, 
and  undoubtedly  contributed  largely  to 
his  success.  His  influence  with  the 
Germans  is  very  potent,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  laboring  and  farm- 
ing classes. 

An  incident  occurred  during  the 
canvass  which,  though  purely  acci- 
dental, the  general  turned  to  his  advan- 
tage. The  two  candidates — the  Repub- 
lican and  Prohibition — happened  to 
to  meet  at  Sparta,  in  a hotel  where 
there  was  a gathering  of  Methodist 
preachers.  A good  deal  of  badinage 
and  joking  took  place  between  the  two 
aspirants  and  the  clerical  gentlemen  in 
regard  to  the  coming  election  and  the 


prospects  of  the  candidates.  Finally, 
Mr.  Kanouse,  the  general’s  opponent, 
purchased  a couple  of  cigars.  “ Take 
one,  general,”  he  said,  as  he  proffered 
one  to  his  rival.  “ Thank  you!”  was 
the  reply,  “ I never  have  smoked  in 
all  my  life.”  At  once  the  preachers 
gave  a rattling  cheer  for  the  man 
who  had  never  smoked.  One  of  them, 
a venerable  old  figure,  some  three 
score  and  ten  in  his  years,  broke  out  : 
“You  never  smoked!  I will  vote  for 
you.  I have  fought  that  filthy  weed, 
tobacco,  for  more  than  fifty  years.  Mr. 
Kanouse,  I will  never  support  you  ! ” * 
On  the  first  Monday  in  January,  1882, 
General  Rusk  took  the  oath  of  office  as 
chief  executive  of  Wisconsin.  “ I am 
deeply  impressed,”  said  the  governor, 
in  his  first  message  to  the  legislature, 
“ with  the  responsibilities  of  the  position 
to  which  I have  been  chosen,  occupied 
as  it  has  been  by  so  many  distinguished 
gentlemen,  including  my  immediate  pre- 
decessor [William  E.  Smith],  who  has 
administered  the  affairs  of  state  with 
marked  ability  and  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  people.  The  past  year  has  been 
one  of  unparalleled  prosperity  to  the 
nation.  United  once  more  in  the  bonds 
of  peace  and  harmony,  with  all  sectional 
strife  abated,  the  country  has  made 
gigantic  strides  ahead.  Our  nation  has 
been  blessed  with  health,  with  abund- 
ant harvests,  and  a greater  degree  of 
prosperity  than  in  any  former  year ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  shock  of  the 
assassination  of  our  lamented  President, 
the  year  would  have  been  one  of  the 

* For  these  anecdotes,  I am  indebted  to  the  Chi- 
cago Times,  of  May  1,  1886. 
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most  succesful  and  happy  of  our  national 
life-” 

“ Wisconsin,”  continued  the  gov- 
ernor, “ has  shared  in  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  year.  Our  harvests  have 
yielded  good  returns  and  our  products 
have  found  ready  markets  at  good 
prices.  Agriculture,  our  greatest  indus- 
try, has  been  well  rewarded  and  the 
financial  condition  of  agriculturists,  who 
contribute  so  much  to  the  growth  and 
wealth  of  our  state,  has  been  materially 
improved.  Capital  seeks  investment  at 
a much  reduced  rate  of  interest  ; our 
manufacturing  industries  have  steadily 
and  permanently  increased,  and  many 
other  enterprises  and  resources  have 
been  developed  during  the  year.  The 
laws  have  been  faithfully  and  efficiently 
executed,  and  peace  and  tranquility 
have  prevailed  throughout  the  state 
during  the  year  with  as  few  exceptions 
as  usual.” 

After  briefly  calling  the  attention  of 
the  legislature  to  such  matters  as  seemed 
in  his  judgment  to  be  for  the  welfare  of 
the  state,  he  closed  by  saying  that  the 
people  expected  economy  in  expendi- 
tures) and  would  hold  all  public  officers 
to  a strict  accountability  for  all  of  their 
transactions. 

Governor  Rusk  had  been  in  office  less 
than  a month  when  the  Chicago,  Port- 
age & Superior  railway,  in  course  of 
construction,  failed,  owing  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  laborers  for  two  months’ 
work,  with  no  prospect  of  pay.  The 
men  were  naturally  desperate.  The 
citizens  were  alarmed,  fearing  the  de- 
struction of  their  property,  and  tele- 
graphed Governor  Rusk  for  militia. 


Instead  of  sending  troops,  Governor 
Rusk  telegraphed  the  local  authorities 
that  it  was  “ bread  instead  of  bayonets, 
the  laborers  needed,”  and  directed  that 
they  be  furnished  provisions.  At  the 
same  time  he  notified  the  destitute  labor- 
ers that  the  laws  must  be  respected  and 
obeyed,  and  that  he  would  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  secure  for  them 
their  just  dues.  At  the  time  the  trouble 
arose,  the  legislature  had  adjourned  over 
from  Thursday  till  the  following  Tues- 
day. Upon  re-assembling,  Governor 
Rusk,  in  a message,  reported  the  con- 
dition of  affairs,  and  asked  the  legisla- 
ture to  take  some  action  in  the  matter. 

“ I venture  to  suggest,”  said  the  gov- 
ernor, “ that  if  the  legislature  will  trans- 
fer the  grant  applicable  to  the  road  from 
Superior  Junction  to  the  west  end  of 
Lake  Superior,  to  any  company,  it 
would  be  wise,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, to  require  such  company  to 
provide  funds  for  the  immediate  pay- 
ment of  these  laborers,  and  to  reim- 
burse the  state  for  any  expense  incurred 
in  taking  care  of  these  men  in  this 
emergency.  I feel  constrained  to  urge 
upon  the  legislature  some  prompt  action 
in  the  premises.” 

After  the  reading  of  this  message  to 
the  legislature,  the  attorney  of  the 
company  seeking  the  land  grant  which 
had  lapsed  by  the  failure  of  the  Chicago, 
Portage  & Superior  company,  called 
upon  the  governor  and  asked  him  if  he 
was  to  Understand  that  any  bill  which 
did  not  provide  for  the  payment  of  these 
laborers  would  fail  to  receive  the  exec- 
utive approval,  and  was  very  plainly 
informed  by  the  governor  that  he  would 
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certainly  refuse  to  approve  of  any  bill 
which  did  not  provide  for  their  payment 
by  any  company  receiving  the  grant. 
This  provision  was  made — eighty-three 
thousand  dollars  were  deposited  by  the 
company  receiving  the  grant  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  laborers  received  their 
dues. 

Governor  Rusk’s  action  in  this  matter 
showed  him  to  be  the  true  friend  of  the 
laborer.  His  positive  and  determined 
course  procured  them  what  was  justly 
due  them.  His  timely  action  in  secur- 
ing for  these  men  the  returns  for  their 
labor  was  of  far  more  practical  benefit 
to  them  than  all  the  demagoguery  and 
buncombe  of  professional  agitators  who 
live  off  of  workingmen  could  possibly 
have  been.  The  governor  then  acquired 
a popularity  among  the  laboring  classes 
which  no  other  public  man  in  the  state 
has  ever  possessed.  The  clamor  for 
militia  and  rifles,  had  it  been  favorably 
responded  to,  would  have  resulted  in 
murder  ; as  the  difficulty  eventuated 
under  his  humane  management,  not  a 
dollar  of  property  was  destroyed,  not  a 
life  was  lost,  all  the  claims  were  paid, 
and  the  governor  justly  secured  an 
enviable  reputation  for  his  humane  and 
sagacious  foresight. 

“ The  present  executive  officer,”  said 
one  of  the  most  prominent  Democratic 
journals  of  the  state,  after  the  occur- 
rences just  related,  “ has  already  proved 
that  he  is  the  executive.  At  the  inaug- 
ural demonstrations  the  plain  old  soldier 
seemed  quietly  retiring,  and  an  impres- 
sion  prevailed  among  the  high-toned 
elite  at  the  capital  that  Governor  Rusk 
was  deficient  in  ‘ refined  polish.’  But 


one  little  sentence  in  his  first  message 
gave  the  people  an  inkling  into  the  true 
inwardness  of  their  governor,  that  fully 
atoned  for  any  lack  of  refinement  and 
dancing-master  style.  He,  the  governor 
of  Wisconsin,  in  that  otherwise  common- 
place document,  declared  that  ‘ Jus- 
tice and  equality  of  rights’  of  the  people 
must  not  be  forgotten.  He  meant  in 
his  heart  that  the  interests  of  the  labor- 
ing and  producing  classes  must  be  re- 
spected. He  knew  what  it  was  to  earn 
daily  bread  by  honest  toil.  And  when 
several  hundred  laboring  men  were 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  a wealthy 
company  of  railroad  speculators,  and 
left  to  starve  and  beg  or  steal,  while 
their  hard-earned  wages  were  withheld 
from  them,  the  fraternal  feeling  of  a 
brother  workman  was  aroused,  deep 
down  in  Governor  Rusk’s  heart,  and 
he,  a plain-thinking  public  official,  de- 
termined that  those  laborers  should  be 
fed,  and  that  they  should  not  be  robbed. 
There  was  imminent  danger  on  the  part 
of  the  outraged  workmen.  The  governor 
did  not  send  ‘ bullets  and  bayonets  ’ to 
intimidate,  but  he  ordered  them  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  and  respect  the  property 
of  others.  And  he  took  the  responsi- 
bility of  authorizing  parties  to  supply 
these  destitute  men  with  food,  and 
then  plainly  placed  before  the  leg- 
islature the  imperative  necessity  of  im- 
mediate legislation  that  should  insure 
the  wise  protection  of  the  interests  of 
these  laboring  men.  That’s  the  style 
Governor  Rusk  takes  on.  And  the 
entire  people  will  honor  him  for  it.  He 
didn’t  first  seek  a consultation  with 
those  wealthy  and  influential  land-grant 
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operators.  His  first  impulse  was  to  help 
those  men  who  shoveled  on  the  railroad 
to  secure  ‘Justice  and  Equality  of  Rights,’ 
and  he  would  see  to  it  that  every  dollar 
due  them  was  paid.  That’s  the  kind  of 
style  the  people  like,  and  it  goes  farther 
than  all  the  fine-haired  theories  of  mod- 
ern statesmen.  Governor  Rusk  deserves 
all  credit,  and  more  than  his  party  at- 
tribute to  him.”* 

“ Governor  Rusk,”  said  John  Hinton, 
‘‘at  a mass  meeting  held  at  Bay  View 
on  the  twenty-first  of  February,  1883, 
“ is  an  earnest,  unflinching  friend  of  the 
workingman.  When  several  hundred 
laborers  up  north  here,  who  had  not 
received  pay  for  months,  and  were  al- 
most starving — and  demanded  that  they 
have  their  pay  or  provisions  to  live  on, 
and  when  Governor  Rusk  was  tele- 
graphed to  send  two  hundred  bayonets 
to  put  them  down,  he  telegraphed  back  ; 
‘ I cannot  send  bayonets ; it  is  bread 
they  want.’  He  ordered  them  fed,  and 
more  than  that,  he  notified  the  legisla- 
ture that  if  they  did  pass  that  land  grant 
bill,  unless  they  made  provision  to  pay 
those  men  the  wages  they  had  honestly 
earned  and  which  was  their  due,  he 
would  not  sign  the  bill.  He  is  the  friend 
of  the  laboring  man ; he  has  shown  it 
always;  and  he  has  proved  it  by  his 
executive  power  as  governor.” 

In  his  second  annual  message  to  the 
Wisconsin  legislature,  delivered  on  the 
eleventh  of  January,  1883,  the  governor 
said  the  year  just  gone  had  been  to  the 
state  and  people  a prosperous  one. 
The  true  interests  of  labor,  agriculture, 


• Prairie  du  Chien  Courier , February  14,  1883. 


manufacture,  commerce,  and  of  every 
department  of  industry  had  been*  hap- 
pily subserved.  Individual  success  and 
happiness  among  the  citizens  had  been 
general  and  phenomenal.  The  cause 
of  education,  so  vital  to  a free  people, 
had  made  great  and  substantial  advance, 
and  Wisconsin’s  progress  had  been  in 
every  way  marked  and  gratifying.  The 
governor  was  especially  happy  in  his 
remarks  concerning  the  great  interest 
of  agriculture.  “ This,”  said  he,  “ is 
the  foremost  interest  in  our  state,  and 
merits  your  most  considerate  attention. 
The  societies  which  have  been  organized 
for  the  advancement  of  the  various 
branches  of  agriculture  should  be  liber- 
ally sustained.  The  time  has  arrived 
when  means  should  be  provided  for  gath- 
ering accurate  monthly  crop  and  live 
stock  reports  during  the  growing  season, 
and  complete  labor  statistics,  and  their 
prompt  circulation  among  the  people. 
The  dairy  interest  of  our  state  has 
grown  with  such  wonderful  rapidity  that 
it  stands  to-day  second  to  none  in  the 
Union.  Our  dairy  products  have  now 
a national  reputation  and  are  eagerly 
sought  in  the  markets.  The  Wisconsin 
Dairyman’s  association  is  accomplish- 
ing great  good  in  educating  farmers  to 
better  methods  and  improved  applian- 
ces, and  should  be  encouraged  by  a lib- 
eral appropriation.”  After  briefly  but 
intelligently  communicating  the  general 
condition  of  the  state,  giving  such  rec- 
ommendations as  he  deemed  expedient, 
“I  assure,”  said  he,  “of  my  cordial 
and  diligent  cooperation  in  every  proper 
effort  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people, 
and  to  secure  to  them,  what  they  are 
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entitled  to  demand,  an  honest,  econom- 
ical and  efficient  government.” 

In  the  summer  of  1884,  the  governor 
was  invited  to  attend  a soldiers’  reun- 
ion at  Minneapolis.  He  was  requested 
to  be  present  with  his  staff,  but  instead 
of  appearing  with  a gorgeous  military- 
escort,  he  took  with  him  a squad  of 
crippled  veterans,  paying  all  their  ex- 
penses at  a first-class  hotel.  There  was 
not  a man  in  the  party  that  had  not  lost 
an  arm  or  a leg,  or  had  not  been  desper- 
ately wounded  in  some  part  of  the  body. 
Their  appearance  was  the  feature  of  the 
reunion,  and  the  old  fellows  still  talk  of 
their  trip  with  the  governor. 

The  term  of  office  for  which  the  gov- 
ernor was  elected  would  have  expired 
with  1883,  but  all  the  state  officers  who 
were  in  office  in  the  year  just  men- 
tioned, by  election,  had  the  year  1884 
added  to  their  terms  by  a constitu- 
tional amendment ; as  a consequence, 
the  state  election  of  1883  was  post- 
poned to  the  fall  of  1884,  when  the 
governor,  having  been  again  nomi- 
nated by  the  Republican  State  conven- 
tion—this  time  by  acclamation  — was 
reelected — his  majority  being  19,265 
over  his  Democratic  competitor,  while 
the  Republican  candidate  for  President 
received  but  14,682  over  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate. 

The  message  delivered  by  Governor 
Rusk  to  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  January,  1885,  was 
a biennial  one,  the  first  ever  read  in 
Wisconsin.  “You  assemble,”  he  said, 
“ after  a lapse  of  a longer  period  than 
any  which  ever  before  separated  legisla- 
tive sessions  in  Wisconsin,  and  it  is  fit- 


ting that  we  first  reverently  and  grate- 
fully acknowledge  the  blessings  which 
under  Providence  have  come,  in  rich  a- 
bundance,  to  us  as  a commonwealth  and 
as  a people.  During  the  two  years  just 
gone  we  have  happily  been  spared  the 
presence  of  pestilence,  famine  or  other 
cause  of  general  distress.  The  commer- 
cial depression  prevalent  in  the  country 
at  large  has  touched  us  more  lightly  than 
many  other  states.  Peace  has  dwelt 
continually  within  our  borders.  The 
spirit  of  obedience  to  law  has  abided 
with  our  people.  Justice  has  been 
promptly  and  faithfully  administered. 
Education,  the  life  of  our  governmental 
system,  has  gone  forward  with  vigorous 
step.  And  all  in  all  we  have  abundant 
cause  for  contentment  and  gratitude.” 
And  thus  he  discoursed  as  to  agriculture. 
“This,”  he  declared  “is  the  chief 
source  of  wealth  to  the  state  and  the 
ultimate  reliance  of  its  people.  Upon 
the  successful  prosecution  of  this  pur- 
suit depends,  in  a great  degree,  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  all  classes. 
The  interests  involved  are  so  im- 
portant and  so  far-reaching  and  di- 
verse in  detail,  that  a commission  or 
state  board  of  agriculture  should  be 
established.”  The  entire  message  was 
a model  of  perspicuity.  “ Thus,”  said 
the  governor,  in  conclusion,  “ in  dis- 
charge of  the  duty  laid  upon  me  by  the 
constitution,  I have  brought  briefly  to 
your  attention  those  matters  of  which 
the  public  interest  seems  to  demand  es- 
pecial mention  ; and  I assure  you  it  will 
give  me  great  pleasure  to  join  you  in 
every  effort  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  state,  and  to  meet  the  just  expecta- 
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tions  of  the  people,  whose  servants  we 
all  are.” 

Governor  Rusk  is  frequently  called 
upon  to  deliver  speeches  upon  subjects 
of  vital  interest  to  the  citizens  of  his 
state.  He  is  generally  obliged  to  give  a 
negative  answer  to  such  appeals  ; al- 
though, occasionally,  he  consents  to 
“ talk”  to  the  people.  “ Four-fifths 
of  the  wealth,”  said  he,  in  a speech  de- 
livered at  the  State  fair,  on  the  tenth  of 
September,  1885,  “on  which  the  pros- 
perity of  the  nation  is  based  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  farmers,  in  the  various  pur- 
suits pertaining  to  agriculture.  Among 
the  farmer’s  earliest  lessons  to  his  boy, 
should  be  the  real  dignity,  independence 
and  responsibility  of  the  farmer’s  life  in 
itself  and  relation  to  society  and  the 
business  of  the  world.  It  is  the  duty 
of  every  farmer  to  study  well  and  thor- 
oughly the  different  avenues  through 
which  he  can  accumulate  the  most  for 
his  labor.  I give  you  statistics  showing 
how  enormous  the  dairying  interests  of 
the  country  are — the  total  value  of  the 
butter,  cheese  and  milk  products  of  the 
United  States,  in  1884,  being  over  $900, 
000,000.  By  comparing  the  value  of 
some  of  the  products,  these  figures  are 
best  appreciated.” 

“ The  annual  value,”  continued  the 
governor,  “ of  our  oat  crop  is  $150,000,- 
000.  The  total  value  of  the  pig-iron 
product,  reckoning  the  average,  price 
$20  per  ton,  is  $85,000,000.  Our  entire 
wool  product  is  $64,000,000.  The 
cotton  crop  of  6,000,000  bales,  averag- 
ing a value  of  $50  per  bale,  $300,000,- 
000,  while  the  entire  wheat  crop,  at 
eighty  cents  per  bushel,  amounted  to 


$456,000,000.  The  silver  product  at 
gold  value,  was  only  $40,000,000,  while 
the  egg  crop  was  something  over  $91,- 
000,000.  The  entire  feathered  fraternity, 
with  all  its  cackling,  did  not  buzz  con- 
gress as  much  as  the  silver  men.  These 
comparisons  show  the  dairy  product  for 
1884  was  double  the  entire  bread  pro- 
duct,$600,000,000  in  excess  of  the  cotton 
crop,  $763,000,000  in  excess  of  the  pig- 
iron  and  silver  combined.  These  fig- 
ures only  pertain  to  the  products  of  one 
year.  The  amount  that  is  invested  in 
dairy  lands,  buildings,  cows  and  ma- 
chinery, to  produce  these  values,  is  very 
difficult  to  ascertain  as  a whole,  but  we 
do  know  that  the  amount  of  money  in- 
vested in  milch  cows  alone,  in  1884,  ex- 
ceeded the  enormous  sum  of  $700,000,- 
000.  Some  idea  of  this  sum  may  be 
gained  by  comparison.  The  entire 
capital  stock  of  the  banks  of  the  United 
States  for  the  year  ending  November  1, 
1884,  was  $524,266,345,  while  the  entire 
capital  stock  of  all  the  state  banks  and 
trust  companies  in  the  United  States 
was  $139,958,954,  consequently  the  en- 
tire capital  stock  of  all  the  banking  or- 
ganizations of  the  states  and  territories 
amounted  to  $658,225,299,  a sum  which 
is  $41,774,101  less  than  is  invested  in 
dairy  cattle  alone.  With  this  showing, 
who  will  say,  if  the  corn  is  king,  that 
the  cow  is  not  queen.” 

During  the  year  1886,  strikes  and 
riots  became  quite  frequent  in  the  dif- 
ferent states,  and  to  quell  them  put  to 
test  the  capacity  of  the  officials.  In 
many  instances  there  was  great  destruc- 
tion of  property  and  life  before  peace 
and  quiet  were  restored.  A similar 
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state  of  affairs  was  threatened  in  Wis- 
consin. A large  number  of  misguided 
men  attempted  to  defy  the  law  under 
the  impression,  apparently,  that  law- 
lessness was  stronger  than  law ; that  a 
mob  could  have  its  own  way  in  the  city 
of  Milwaukee  ; that  it  could  dictate  its 
own  terms,  and  would  do  so  at  all  haz- 
ards. The  power  of  the  local  author- 
ities was  deemed  inadequate  to  hold  in 
check  the  lawless  and  riotous  force  that 
was  presented.  The  governor  of  the 
state  was  called  upon  to  bring  to  bear  the 
strong  arm  of  the  power  of  the  state  to 
crush  out  lawlessness,  to  preserve  the 
property  of  the  city  and  to  restore  peace 
and  quiet  among  the  people,  by  the  fol- 
lowing communications  : 

Sheriff's  Office,  ) 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  May  4,  1886.  j 
To  his  Excellency,  Jeremiah.  M.  Rusk,  Governor. 

Dear  Sir  I find  it  impossible  with  the  force  at 
my  disposal  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  county  and 
protect  property  from  destruction,  on  account  of  the 
unlawful  assemblage  of  crowds  of  men,  caused  by 
disturbances  growing  out  of  the  labor  troubles. 
Therefore,  I call  upon  you  to  afford  such  assistance 
as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace  in  this 
emergency. 

(Signed),  Geo.  Paschen, 

Sheriff  Milwaukee  County. 

Milwaukee,  May  4, 1886. 

His  Excellency.  J.  M.  Rusk,  Governor  of  Wiscon- 
sin— Sir:  Serious  disturbances  having  arisen 

in  this  city,  and  it  being  impossible  with  the  force 
at  our  disposal  to  suppress  the  threatening  outbreak 
and  to  preserve  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  city, 
I respectfully  call  upon  you  to  give  us  such  aid  as 
may  be  necessary  to  maintain  ovder,  and  to  protect 
the  lives  .and  property  of  our  citizens. 

(Signed),  Emil  Wallber,  Mayor. 

With  a regiment  of  the  National  guard 
Governor  Rusk  was  quickly  upon  the 
ground,  and  when  sufficient  provo- 
cation was  presented,  powder  and  bul- 


lets were  promptly  used  in  the  most 
effective  manner  ; the  mob  was  sup- 
pressed, property  was  protected  and 
order  was  restored  in  the  city.  The 
work  was  promptly  and  effectually  done, 
and  the  whole  people  in  the  state  re- 
joiced and  heartily  applauded  the  noble 
action  of  Governor  Rusk. 

On  the  eleventh  of  May,  Governor 
Rusk  returned  to  Madison  from  Milwau- 
kee, where  he  found  the  people  had 
turned  out  en  masse  to  welcome  him  ; 
with  him  came  the  adjutant-general  of 
the  state  and  one  of  the  companies 
which  had  been  on  duty  at  the  scene  of 
the  disturbance.  The  city  was  decor- 
ated ; there  was  a big  procession,  whis- 
tles blew,  bells  rang,  bands  played,  can- 
non boomed,  and  the  crowd  hurrahed. 
The  welcome  home  speech  was  made 
by  Elisha  W.  Keyes,  mayor  of  the  city. 
He  said  briefly  that  as  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  capital  city  it  became  his 
duty  and  pleasure  to  welcome  them  to 
their  homes.  He  said  it  had  not  been 
long  since  they  left,  but  that  in  that 
short  time  they  had  rendered  a most 
important  service,  not  only  to  the  people 
of  Wisconsin,  but  to  those  of  the  entire 
country.  Addressing  himself  particu- 
larly to  Governor  Rusk,  he  said  that  he 
had  inaugurated  a new  method  of  dealing 
with  mobs — a new  method  of  maintain- 
ing law  and  order  which  would  not  be 
forgotten  as  long  as  time  should  last. 
“ If  I mistake  not,”  continued  the 
speaker,  “you  are  the  first  executive  of 
any  state  in  this  Union  to  inaugurate 
such  a method.  You  have  been  sup- 
ported by  gallant  men,  who  have  ren- 
dered it  possible  for  you  to  act  in 
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accordance  with  your  judgment.  You 
have  dared  to  do,  without  fear,  that 
which  your  judgment  dictated  you 
should  do.  You  realized  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state  were  looking  to  you 
to  know  whether  mob-rule  was  to  have 
full  sway  or  be  put  down,  and  you  did 
not  disappoint  them.  You  adopted  the 
method  that  such  rule  should  be  tram- 
pled out  if  it  took  all  the  men  the  com- 
monwealth could  raise  to  do  it.  One 
and  all  of  us  are  ready  to  thank  you  for 
what  you  have  done.  You  were  called 
upon  to  deal  with  ignorant  men,  many 
of  whom  were  not  actual  citizens  of  the 
country  ; but  right  here  I am  glad  to 
state  that  I know  that  the  sentiment  in 
favor  of  law  and  order  pervades  by  far 
the  larger  portion  of  the  foreign-born 
residents  of  this  country.  For  their 
feelings  and  support,  we  thank  them. 
While  in  this  land  we  are  ready  to  aid 
all  workingmen  to  benefit  themselves 
and  improve  their  condition,  they  must 
understand  that  there  is  only  one  way 
for  them  to  act — according  to  the  law. 
There  is  only  one  flag  in  this  land  of 
liberty — the  stars  and  stripes — and  it 
floats  over  all.  The  red  flag  of  anarchy 
and  communism  should  never  be  per- 
mitted to  float  again  in  this  state  or  any 
other.  We  welcome  you,  governor,  to 
your  home,  for  Madison  is  your  home  ; 
as  neighbors  we  love  you,  as  citizens  we 
respect  you,  and  as  our  governor  we 
honor  you.  And  now  in  behalf  of  our 
city — a city  of  law  and  order,  as  free 
from  riots  and  disturbances  in  the  years 
past  as  any  city  in  the  country — with 
the  joyous  ringing  of  bells,  blowing  of 
whistles,  booming  of  cannon  and  the 
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shouts  of  the  people,  we  welcome  you 
home.” 

The  governor  made  a happy  response. 
He  said  that  a week  before,  he  had  left 
for  the  city  of  Milwaukee  without  his  sup- 
per, for  he  had  received  a telegram  that 
his  presence  was  needed  there  on  ac- 
count of  a threatened  outbreak  of  the 
mobs.  When  he  arrived  in  that  city  he 
found  that  the  half  had  not  been  told 
him.  He  thereupon  called  out  sev- 
enteen companies  of  the  state  militia, 
and  in  a short  time  had  them  all  there 
in  readiness  for  service.  He  said  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  words  would 
have  no  effect  upon  the  mobs,  and  that 
the  use  of  lead  would  be  necessary.  He 
declared  that  the  militia  had  done  well, 
and  that  thanks  were  due  them.  He 
said  that  he  was  called  to  the  front  with- 
out warning  or  preparation,  and  was 
compelled  to  rely  solely  upon  his 
own  judgment  He  had  performed 
his  duty  to  the  best  of  his  judgment, 
and  he  was  highly  gratified  to  know 
that  his  conduct  was  endorsed  by 
the  public.  He  said  there  was  no 
religion  or  politics  in  the  question  as 
to  whether  a mob  shall  rule  in  this 
country,  but  simply  the  law  and  the 
right.  He  referred  to  the  cowardly  na- 
ture of  the  leaders  of  the  mobs,  and 
closed  by  saying  that  he  wished  to  thank 
the  mayor  and  all  the  people,  without 
respect  to  politics,  creed  or  nationality, 
for  the  flattering  expression  of  regard 
which  was  indicated  by  this  demonstra- 
tion. 

The  governor  was  followed  by  Burr 
W.  Jones,  late  member  of  congress 
from  the  capital  district  of  Wiscon- 
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sin.  Mr.  Jones  devoted  himself  chiefly 
to  praising  the  good  work  which  the 
militiamen  had  performed.  He  said 
the  boys  who  had  gone  bravely  to  the 
front  at  the  governor’s  call  deserved 
all  the  honor  that  could  be  accorded 
them.  He  referred  to  the  uncertainty 
and  possible  danger  into  which  they 
went  when  they  ventured  into  a wild 
mob,  armed  with  all  kinds  of  weapons, 
in  a crowded  city,  and  declared  they 
had  done  their  full  duty — all  they  could 
have  done  had  they  been  called  to  go 
to  war  to  defend  our  flag.  He  thought 
it  was  to  their  credit  that  peace  now 
prevailed  in  Milwaukee.  “ We  all  are 
proud  of  you,”  said  the  speaker,  il  and 
the  knowledge  that  we  have  a militia  in 
readiness  for  active  service  causes  us 
to  feel  more  secure,  both  in  regard  to 
life  and  property,  than  we  otherwise 
could.”  Mr.  Jones  paid  a high  com- 
pliment to  both  Governor  Rusk  and 
General  Chandler  P.  Chapman,  adju- 
tant-general of  Wisconsin,  for  their 
meritorious  services,  and  closed  by 
telling  the  militiamen  that  they  would 
be  justified  in  striking  for  higher  wages 
than  one  dollar  per  day  ; but  he  advised 
them  to  strike  not  under  the  red  flag  of 
anarchy  and  communism,  but  under  the 
stars  and  stripes. 

Nothing  was  ever  more  general  than 
was  the  approval  of  the  conduct  of 
the  governor  by  the  people  of  Wiscon- 
sin. The  press  was  almost  unanimous 
in  its  commendation  of  him.  Not 
only  this,  but  the  whole  people  of  the 
country  and  the  press  of  the  country 
shouted  praises  to  the  patriotic  and 
prompt  dealing  with  mobs  of  Wiscon- 


sin’s chief.  Go  where  one  might,  into 
the  most  secluded  spots  of  the  mo6t  dis- 
tant states,  and  his  action  was  the  sub- 
ject of  praise.  Governor  Rusk  was  the 
man  of  the  hour,  and  all  order-loving 
people  were  his  friends.  It  is  admitted 
that  he  was  the  first  executive  that 
seemed  to  grasp  his  duty  with  a strong 
hand  and  put  an  end  to  a riot  before  it 
had  done  special  harm  ; who  had  the 
nerve  and  courage  to  do  right,  without 
regard  to  personal  consequences.  The 
people  knew  he  was  right ; and  we  now 
give  some  of  the  views  expressed  by 
them  : 

Rarely  has  the  course  of  a public  officer  met  with 
such  hearty  endorsement  as  that  adopted  by  Gov- 
ernor Rusk  in  dealing  with  the  Milwaqkee  rioters. 
Employes  as  well  as  employers  feel  that  the  heroic 
measures  resorted  to  by  the  authorities  saved  many 
valuable  lives  and  property . That  blood  was  shed, 
that  precious  human  life  was  taken,  will  ever  be  a 
cause  of  regret.  Still,  we  must  remember  it  was  better 
that  law-breakers  should  have  been  killed  than  the 
law  defenders.  Had  the  militia  waited  until  it  was 
attacked  by  the  mob,  there  would  have  been 
terrible  slaughter  on  both  sides.  Remembering  these 
facts,  the  press  and  public  have  only  words  of  praise 
for  Governor  Rusk,  under  whose  direction  the  sol- 
diers acted.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  politician  sink 
into  the  citizen,  as  shown  by  the  comments  of  the 
state  press,  Democratic  and  Republican,  priqte4 
elsewhere  in  to-day’s  issue  of  the  Journal  * 

Governor  Rusk  has  not  used  the  troops  to  interfere 
between  striking  workmen  and  employers,  but  he  has 
given  all  to  understand  that  whatever  controversies 
exist  in  Wisconsin  will  have  to  be  conducted  within 
the  limits  of  law  and  order.  If  every  state  in  this 
Union  had  in  its  executive  chair  a man  of  that  stamp, 
there  would  not  be  so  many  riots.  + 

Wisconsin  is  fortunate  in  having  a governor  that 
governs.  His  name  is  Jeremiah  M.  Rusk.  He  be- 
gan life  as  a stage  driver,  from  which  lowly  begin- 
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nin g he  graduated  by  successive  steps  to  the  execu- 
tive chair.  His  own  history  guarantees  his  entire 
sympathy  with  all  honest  efforts  made  by  real  work- 
ingmen to  improve  their  condition.  But  he  is 
American  enough  to  be  law-abiding  himself,  and  to 
insist  that  the  laws  shall  be  enforced  and  the  peace 
maintained  . . . Had  the  governors  of  other  western 
and  southwestern  states  shown  the  same  disposition  to 
prevent  disorder  that  is  shown  by  Governor  Rusk, 
there  would  have  been  fewer  lives  lost  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  late  labor  troubles.  X 

Governor  Rusk’s  splendid  promptness  in  ordering 
the  militia  under  arms  has  spared  Milwaukee  the  dis- 
grace and  horror  of  much  bloodshed,  and  has  saved 
to  the  property  interests  of  the  city  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  No  thoughtful  man , fully  cogniz- 
ant of  the  situation  as  it  existed  yesterday  morning, 
doubts  that  many  lives  would  have  been  sacrificed 
and  the  Bay  View  rolling  mills  burned,  had  not  the 
militia  in  formidable  force  been  on  hand  almost  as 
quickly  as  the  rioters.  The  criticism  has  been  offered 
that  undue  and  wholly  unnecessary  precaution  was 
taken  by  the  governor  in  ordering  so  large  a force  of 
the  city  and  state  militia  on  instant  duty.  But  the 
very  fact  that  the  force  was  formidable,  tended  more 
than  aught  else  to  preserve  the  peace.  In  time  of 
threatened  riot,  the  moment  of  all  others  for  exhibi- 
tion of  overwhelming  strength  is  at  the  very  inception 
of  the  trouble.  Governor  Rusk  did  his  whole  duty 
— did  it  manfully,  promptly,  decisively.  He  merits 
and  is  given  the  approval  and  thanks  of  every  law- 
abiding  citizen  of  Milwaukee,  g 

Although  for  the  last  twenty  years  a political  office- 
holder, Governor  Rusk  of  Wisconsin  was  a soldier 
before  that,  and  one  of  recognized  courage.  In  the 
discharge  of  his  present  high  trust  he  maintains  the 
same  order  of  sequence,  and  makes  the  politician 
second  to  the  soldier.  It  is  no  pleasant  duty  for  a 
governor,  or  for  any  other  officer,  to  command  his 
troops  to  fire  upon  a body  of  civilians,  no  matter 
how  unruly  those  civilians  may  be.  When  the  neces- 
sity for  such  action  arises,  however,  it  does  no  good 
to  shirk  it.  Mr.  Rusk  had  seen  or  read  enough  about 
mobs  to  know  what  the  occasion  demanded  in  Mil- 
waukee the  other  day,  and  he  was  brave  enough  to 
take  the  responsibility.  One  politician— and  only 
one,  so  far  as  can  be  learned — has  sent  up  a howl 
over  the  tragic  ending  of  that  riot.  He  thinks  that 
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the  bullets  which  the  militia  fired  into  the  mob  will 
cost  the  governor  a good  many  votes.  Perhaps  they 
will.  But  there  is  not  a law-loving  citizen  of  Wis- 
consin who  will  not  stand  by  Mr.  Rusk  and  approve 
his  course  from  start  to  finish.  And,  as  for  the  law- 
loving  citizens  of  the  United  States  outside  the  bor- 
ders of  Wisconsin,  they  will  desire  his  better  ac- 
quaintance, and  wish  there  were  thirty-seven  more 
governors  just  like  him.* 

The  people  can  be  free  only  when  those  whom  they 
choose  to  stand  at  the  head  of  affairs  are  ready  and 
able  to  help  them  protect  their  freedom.  It  is  when 
the  choice  of  the  people  falls  upon  a man  fit  to  bear 
sway,  possessed  with  the  instinct  of  command,  and 
gifted  with  right  royal  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  in- 
terests committed  to  his  charge,  that  we  are  per- 
mitted to  see  the  full  excellence  of  our  system  of 
government.  The  people  of  Wisconsin  have  given 
us  that  opportunity.  They  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  their  governor,  and  they  and  the  whole  country 
have  the  right  to  be  proud  of  him.  Governor  Rusk 
has  met  the  labor  troubles  that  menaced  the  peace 
of  a commonwealth  and  the  safety  of  its  greatest 
city  in  a spirit  that  entitles  him  to  be  called  a defender 
of  the  faith  of  freedom.  He  had  some  ugly  things 
to  contend  with  in  Milwaukee.  Not  only  were  there 
mobs,  but  those  mobs  were  sustained  and  egged  on 
by  men  who  had  catered  for  their  votes  in  advancing 

themselves  to  public  places 

The  response  of  the  bluff  old  governor  to  riot  and 
threat  gives  us  a glimpse  of  the  reason  why  Andrew 
Jackson,  wrong-headed  as  he  often  was  and  great  as 
are  the  present  evils  to  which  he  gave  permanence 
by  his  sanction,  still  obtained  a hold  so  strong  and 
lasting  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people.  For,  in  alike 

emergency,  he  showed  himself  a man 

Disorder  has  been  silenced  and  quiet  reigns.  And 
now  the  next  announcement  of  the  governor  is  that 
the  militia  will  be  kept  in  service  until  perfect  order 
is  assured,  and  “until  the  men  who  desire  to  work 
are  allowed  to  work,  if  it  takes  all  summer.”  Of  this 
sort  of  stuff  are  the  defenders  of  liberty  made.  Of 
this  nature  is  the  value  of  man  in  the  place  of  power. 
It  is  to  vest  authority  in  men  of  this  stamp  that  our 
institutions  were  designed.  + 

While  other  governors  and  other  officers  through- 
out the  country  have  seemed  to  be  afraid  to  touch 
this  matter,  for  fear  they  would  be  injured  politically 

* Washington  Star  (Democratic). 
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or  otherwise,  while  the  congress  of  the  United  States 
passed  eight-hour  Jaws  to  cater  to  ignorant  voters, 
while  prominent  officials  openly  assist  the  laboring 
man  in  his  demand  for  eight  hours  work,  in  order  to 
make  themselves  solid  with  those  who  vote  at 
city  elections,  and  while  everybody  has  seemed  to 
want  some  one  else  to  step  forward  at  the  critical 
moment,  Governor  Rusk  came  to  the  front  and 
showed  to  the  governors  of  other  states,  and  con- 
gress, that  the  only  way  to  stop  the  revolution  was  to 
stop  it  in  its  incipiency.  While  he  has  doubtless  in- 
jured himself  in  the  estimation  of  these  brutes  of 
socialists  and  anarchists  who  adopt  the  vilest  meth- 
ods of  injuring  and  killing  capitalists,  Governor  Rusk 
has  made  himself  so  solid  with  the  business  men  and 
voters,  that  to-day  he  is  the  strongest  man  in  Amer- 
ica. He  has  done  it  while  forgetting  that  he  was 
interested  in  politics.  He  has  shown  that'  he  has  a 
level  head,  while  members  of  congress  have  shown 
that  theirs  were  not  level.  Governor  Rusk  holds  the 
key  to  the  situation  to-day,  and  if  the  rest  of  the  gov- 
ernors and  officials  throughout  this  country  would 
simply  adopt  his  tactics,  insist  that  the  laboring  men 
should  be  allowed  to  work  if  they  chose,  regardless  of 
mobs,  and  that  they  would  be  protected ; that 
mobs  of  ignorant  or  ‘ 1 educated  ” laborers  who  go  to 
places  of  business  to  drive  out  those  who  desire  to 
work,  should  feel  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  ; if  they 
have  pluck  enough  to  insist  on  the  law  being  felt, 
then  all  the  trouble  is  over.  No  one  doubts  the  right 
of  the  laboring  men  to  demand  higher  wages  for  less 
hours  and  to  quit  work  if  employers  do  not  accede 
to  their  demands.  But  they  have  no  right  to  pre- 
vent others  from  working  who  believe  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  themselves  and  to  their  families  to  work. 
That  question  the  governor  of  Wisconsin  has  settled, 
and  every  other  in  the  Union  should  settle  in  the 
same  way.* 

The  governor  of  Wisconsin,  General  Jeremiah 
Rusk,  is  of  the  stuff  that  all  governors  should  be 
made  of.  He  has  not  parleyed  with  the  lawless  nor 
has  he  deviated  in  any  degree  from  his  sworn  duty. 
When  he  arrived  in  Milwaukee  with  a regiment  of 
troops,  a mob  of  strikers  had  already  committed 
depredations  in  various  places,  and  threats  of  further 
violence  were  freely  made.  He  announced  his  pur- 
pose to  preserve  the  peace,  protect  life  and  property 
and  enforce  the  law,  and  the  troops  at  his  command 
were  used  when  needed  with  those  ends  in  view.  The 
casualties  have  not  been  numerous,  but  they  have 

* Milwaukee  Sun. 


been  on  the  right  side — that  of  the  rioters.  A less 
vigorous  policy  would  have  been  a bloodier  one  in 
the  long  run,+ 

Governor  Rusk  has  handled  the  rioters  in  the  way 
that  caused  the  least  injury  to  life  and  property,  and 
most  speedily  produced  quiet.  The  country  has  been 
watching  what  has  been  going  on  in  Milwaukee  and 
Chicago  with  a good  deal  of  feeling.  It  may  some- 
times look  squally  for  the  Republic  in  cities,  but  out 
in  the  country  the  course  of  Governor  Rusk  in  put- 
ting his  foot  down  on  anarchy  is  most  gratifying  .£ 

The  governor  [Rusk]  by  his  sturdy,  unwavering 
straight-forwardness  of  purpose,  as  expressed  in 
language  and  action,  had  probably  fully  as  much  influ- 
ence in  quelling  the  riots  which  formed  so  disgraceful 
an  episode  in  the  history  of  the  city  [Milwaukee]  as 
the  military  who  were  more  actively  engaged.  When 
he  said  to  the  committee  of  rioters  who  called  on 
him  to  protest  against  the  use  of  troops  at  Bay 
View,  “This  thing  has  got  to  stop,  if  it  takes 
every  man  in  the  state,"  he  struck  a keynote  that 
will  never  be  forgotten  in  Wisconsin.  His  simple 
but  determined  enforcement  of  his  duty  as  gov- 
ernor of  this  commonwealth,  during  the  excite- 
ing  scenes  of  the  past  five  days,  has  made  governor 
Rusk  more  friends  than  anything  he  has  done  in  the 
past  ten  years.  He  was  a tower  of  strength  to  the 
friends  of  law  and  order,  and  they  will  not  soon  for- 
get him.  $ 

When  Governor  Rusk  returned  home  to  Madison, 
[from  the  Milwaukee  riots],  the  people  turned  out 
en  masse  to  do  him  honor.  Cannon  boomed,  flags 
waved,  the  militia  paraded  and  the  governor  was 
escorted  to  the  capitol,  where  he  was  publicly  con- 
gratulated for  the  pluck  he  had  shown  in  guard- 
ing great  interests  from  lawlessness.  In  reply,  the 
governor  spoke  of  the  reverence  he  felt  for  the  old 
flag,  the  stars  and  the  stripes,  and  how  he  had  a 
fixed  determination  to  never  see  it  trailing  degraded 
before  a red  flag  while  any  act  of  his  could  prevent 
it.  They  were  simple  words  from  a man  of  the 
people,  who  had  made  his  way  to  a high  civic  station, 
but  they  meant  a great  deal.  They  came  from  a 
man  who  had  conspicuously  shown  that  he  always 
meant  what  he  said.  || 

+ Chicago  Herald  (Democratic). 

X Madison  Democrat  (Democratic). 

$ Chicago  Times  (Democratic). 

||  Waterbury  (Mass.)  American,  (Democratic). 
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For  the  last  four  weeks  the  country  has  been  con- 
vulsed with  turbulence  and  riot  and  bloodshed. 
The  red  flag  of  the  communist  has  appeared  in  the 
streets  of  many  of  our  large  cities,  as  the  emblem  of 
violence  and  murder.  If  these  things  must  come, 
it  is  well  they  came  after  the  war.  Thousands  of 
veteran  soldiers  were  ready  to  go  at  the  word  of 
command.  Every  post  would  in  case  of  need  have 
sent  its  quota.  In  time  of  peril  Wisconsin's 
governor — our  gallant  comrade — “ Biuff  old  Jerry.” 
— did  not  fail  her.  Promptly,  with  his  iron  hand 
he  strangled  the  hydra-headed  serpent,  communism, 
nihilism,  anarchy  and  socialism,  saved  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  people  of  Milwaukee  and  the  state 
from  disgrace.  Honor  to  Wisconsin’s  noble  governor, 
and  well  may  the  soldiers  of  the  grand  army  feel 
proud  of  their  comrade,  who  with  them  was  trained 
in  the  stern  school  of  war.  £ 

Governor  Rusk  of  this  state  did  not  stop  to  argue 
with  the  Milwaukee  mob.  He  plainly  announced 
his  purpose  was  to  put  down  the  red  flag  socialists 
and  squelch  rioters.  And  he  did  it  without  any 
nonsense.  That  is  the  only  policy  to  pursue  when 
the  public  peace  is  in  imminent  danger.  * Old  Jerry  ’ 
may  be  considered  clumsy  at  a light  horse  squadron 
swell  ball,  but  when  actual  warfare  calls  to  duty, 
Wisconsin’s  governor  displays  a power  of  solid 
war-horse  sense  that  commands  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  men.g 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  Republican 
convention  in  1886  for  nomination  of 
state  officers,  there  was  a very  general 
expression  that  Governor  Rusk  would 
be — ought  to  be — must  be  nominated. 
Said  a conservative  but  leading  journal 
of  the  party,  in  discussing  the  question: 

It  will  be  remembered  that  he  | Governor  Rusk] 
had  not  been  in  office  but  a few  weeks  in  1882, 
when  the  trouble  with  the  laborers  on  the  Portage 
& Superior  railroad  at  Veazie  broke  out.  In  deal- 
ing with  that  affair  he  had  the  good  judgment  to 
send  the  men  bread,  instead  of  bayonets,  and  finally 
adjusted  matters  so  as  to  raise  himself  immensely  in 
the  public  estimation.  The  people  at  once  all  over 
the  state  saw  that  the  new  Governor  was  a man 

JFrom  the  memorial  address  of  Captain  C.  W. 
Felker,  of  the  Oshkosh  Times,  at  Green  Bay,  1886. 

^Prairie  du  Cliien  Courier  (Democratic). 


equal  to  the  emergencies  of  his  office.  ..  .. 

Forgetting  himself,  he  remembers  only  the  state, 
the  city,  the  best  interests  of  labor,  the  needs  of 
capital,  in  a word,  the  supreme  necessities  of  the 
hour.  If  his  sight  were  blinded  by  any  fear  of  con- 
sequencies,  he  would  lose  all.  When  approached 
from  the  practical  point  of  view  and  questioned,  he 
replies:  “I  am  doing  what  I think  is  right,  and  am 

enabled  to  do  so  without  considering  what  political 
effect  it  may  have  for  the  future.  I am  too  old  a 
man  to  lose  my  reputation  as  a man,  soldier  and 
protector  at  this  critical  moment.”  This  answer, 
backed  by  his  conduct,  will  immensely  strengthen 
the  confidence  the  people  of  the  State  have  so  long 
reposed  in  him.  It  may  not  renominate  him,  it  is 
true,  -but  it  will  make  him  invincible  if  he  is  renomi- 
nated.* 

These  words  were  prophetic.  For  the 
third  time  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
honored  with  the  nomination — again  by 
acclamation — by  the  state  convention 
of  his  party  for  governor;  and,  for  the 
third  time,  their  action  was  ratified  by 
the  people  at  the  polls.  His  majority 
was  over  19,000.  This  was  at  the  regular 
November  election  for  state  officers,  in 
1886;  and,  on  the  first  Monday  in  Jan- 
uary, 1887,  the  successful  candidate  for 
the  executive  chair  was  again  sworn 
into  office.  His  success  must  not  be 
construed  wholly  as  a political  one;  his 
action  in  promptly  quelling  the  mob- 
spirit  in  Milwaukee  carried  him  along 
on  a wave  of  popular  favor  and  deep- 
feeling that  nothing  could  resist.  A 
great  many  felt  before  the  election  that 
victory  for  him  would  not  be  so  much  a 
triumph  over  his  Democratic  competi- 
tor as  one  of  law  over  violence;  that  his 
defeat  would  gratify  rioters  and  encour- 
age lawlessness  everywhere;  that  it 
would  be  everywhere  construed  by  an- 
archists and  rioters  to  mean  a public 

* Portage  Daily  Register  (Republican). 
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rebuke  to  him,  and  a popular  endorse- 
ment of  them.  In  other  words,  it  would 
mean  aid,  comfort  and  encouragement 
to  law-breakers,  and  bring  gloom  and 
discouragement  to  the  law-abiding  and 
peace-loving  people  of  the  whole 
country.  So  the  people,  by  a good, 
round  majority,  rallied  to  his  support; 
and  his  victory  (he  has  a just  right  to 
claim)  was  an  absolute  and  emphatic 
endorsement,  by  the  majority  of  the 
voters  of  Wisconsin,  in  a general  way  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  guided  the 
“ ship  of  state,”  and,  in  particular,  of 
his  course  in  suppressing  the  Milwau- 
kee riots. 

“You  are  again  assembled,”  said  the 
governor,  on  the  thirteenth  of  January, 
i88/,inhis  last  message  to  the  legislature 
of  Wisconsin,  “ after  a lapse  of  two  years 
of  general  prosperity  vouchsafed  the 
people  of  the  state  by  a benign  and  gra- 
cious Providence,  and  I congratulate 
you  upon  the  many  hopeful  signs  of  a 
continuation  for  the  future.  New  dis- 
coveries have  been  made  and  new  fields 
of  industry  and  employment  are  being 
opened,  and  the  prospects  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  state  will  be  greatly  de- 
veloped during  the  coming  year,  are 
gratifying  in  the  extreme.  While  thus 
congratulating  you  upon  our  material 
progress,  it  is  with  deep  regret  that  I 
am  compelled  to  report,  that  during  the 
past  year  the  peace  of  our  state  has,  in 
a few  instances,  been  interrupted  by 
strikes  and  riots  of  greater  magnitude, 
of  more  violence,  and  farther  reaching 
in  their  consequences,  than  ever  before. 
In  this  connection,  you  are  reminded 
that  it  will  be  your  duty,  as  legislators, 


to  look  carefully  into  the  causes  of  these 
troubles,  and  wherein  our  laws  for  the 
prevention  of  wrong-doing,  or  the  pun- 
ishment of  wrong-doers,  are  found  to  be 
defective,  it  will  be  your  duty  to  per- 
fect them  by  such  new  legislation  as  re- 
cent experience  and  reasonable  antici- 
pations for  the  future  may  indicate  to 
be  required.  While  your  own  intelli- 
gence, aided  by  your  investigations 
and  discussions,  will,  I have  no  doubt, 
lead  you  to  a satisfactory  solution  of  all 
the  problems  involved  in  this  subject, 
yet  I may  be  indulged  in  a few  sugges- 
tions, which  I hope  will  not  be  found 
either  impertinent  or  unwarranted. 

“The  discussion  of  the  labor  and 
capital  question  has  become  so  exten- 
sive, has  taken  such  wide  range,  and  is 
being  participated  in  by  so  many  peo- 
ple, representing  such  a diversity  of 
views  und  interests,  that  it  is  not 
strange,  if,  at  this  stage  of  the  discus- 
sion, there  is  more  confusion  than  clear- 
ness of  thought  upon  it.  To  eliminate 
from  all  this  confusion  and  controversy 
what  is  essential,  concrete  and  practica 
ble,  and  in  accord  with  those  princi- 
ples of  justice  upon  which  all  good 
government  is  founded,  and  embody  it 
in  effective  law,  is  no  light  nor  trivial 
task. 

“ It  seems  to  me  that  a very  import- 
ant— I might  say,  vital — fact  in  this 
great  agitation  has  so  far  been  almost 
lost  sight  of,  namely,  that  a large  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  every  city  and 
every  state  where  the  labor  troubles 
have  existed,  and  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  people,  are  not  di- 
rectly parties  to  the  controversy  at  all. 
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The  contention  is  between  employes 
and  employers,  and  both  classes  com- 
bined are  but  a minority  fraction  of  the 
whole  people,  whose  peace  and  interests 
are  interrupted  and  their  rights  violated 
by  these  unseemly  and  unnecessary  dis- 
turbances. It  is  the  right  and  duty  of 
the  people — that  is,  of  the  great  major- 
ity— to  step  in  and  say  not  only  “let  us 
have  peace,”  but  “we  will  have  peace,” 
and  through  the  law  and  lawfully  con- 
stituted authorities  to  see  to  it  that  we 
do  have  peace,  and  that  disturbers  are 
promptly  and  properly  punished. 

“ In  a few  communities,  compara- 
tively, there  are  large  bodies  of  work- 
men, or  laborers,  who  voluntarily 
choose  to  work  for  others,  for  wages. 
These,  by  general  usage,  are  called 
‘workingmen.’  But  they  are  not  the 
only  workingmen — not  the  only  labor- 
ers in  the  country.  The  great  majority 
of  our  people  are  workers,  with  hands 
or  brain,  or  both,  and  to  all  such  be- 
longs equally  the  proud  title  of  laborer. 
But  farther,  a majority  of  the  whole 
number  who  do  manual  productive  la- 
bor, employ  themselves,  plan  for  them- 
selves, work  for  themselves,  and  take 
the  whole  product  of  their  labor  to 
themselves,  and  find  a market  for  their 
surplus,  when  and  as  they  can.  This 
great  independent,  self-reliant  majority 
is  the  bone  and  sinew,  the  pride  and 
glory  of  good  citizenship.  Among  them 
there  are  no  strikes  or  riots,  no  inter- 
ference with  the  opportunities,  liberties 
and  rights  of  others.  That  their  rights 
and  their  interests  should  be  jeopar- 
dized by  the  restless  contentions  of  a 
small  minority  who  ridiculously  assume 


that  they  are  the  only  laborers  of  the 
country,  is  a wrong  too  manifest  to  be 
much  longer  endured.  If  the  parties  to 
these  ever-recurring  disturbances  can- 
not find  a way  of  amicably  settling  their 
disputes,  they  must  be  made  to  submit 
to  such  legal  arbitration  as  will  at  least 
protect  the  peace  and  dignity  of  a civ- 
ilized commonwealth. 

“ In  indicating  that  some  additional 
legislation  may  be  required  touching 
the  rights  of  laborers  of  all  classes,  and 
their  mutual  relations  to  each  other, 
only  the  most  prominent  fundamental 
principles  of  natural  liberty  and  popular 
government  need  be  alluded  to. 

“ It  has  already  been  assumed  that 
where  a person  employs  himself  and 
works  on  his  own  premises  and  on  his 
own  material,  with  his  own  tools,  the 
product  of  his  labor  is  all  his  own,  to  do 
with  as  he  sees  fit.  That  he  must  be 
protected  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all 
the  fruit  of  his  judgment,  labor  and  skill 
it  does  not  require  argument  to  convince 
us.  It  is  self-evident.  But  where  one 
person  engages  to  work  for  another,  on 
another’s  premises  and  material,  and 
with  another’s  tools  or  machinery,  it  is 
equally  clear  that  the  product  belongs 
to  the  employer  ; the  workman’s  claim 
ends  with  the  receipt  of  his  stipulated 
wages.  The  state’s  duty  and  province 
in  such  cases  is  simply  to  maintain  indi- 
vidual rights  and  enforce  the  fulfillment 
of  contracts.  Everyone’s  right  to  work 
for  himself,  or  for  any  one  else,  on  such 
terms  as  he  may  chose  to  make,  must 
be  maintained  at  all  hazards.  He  who 
interferes  with  this  principle,  tramples 
upon  the  most  sacred  of  human  rights 
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and  upon  a consecrated  principle  of 
American  liberty. 

“ Government  should  notbe — indeed, 
cannot  afford  to  be — indifferent  to  the 
welfare  of  any  class  of  citizens;  and  it 
is  a special  ducy  to  protect  the  poor  and 
weak  against  any  possible  aggressions 
of  the  rich  and  strong.  To  this  end,  all 
the  rights  and  interests  of  workingmen 
of  the  wage  classes  should  be  jealously 
guarded  against  injustice  or  oppression 
at  the  hands  of  their  employers.  Cor- 
porations, created  by  authority  of  the 
state,  that  in  the  nature  of  their  business 
must  be  large  employers  of  labor,  or 
that  from  the  nature  of  their  business 
and  their  charges  for  service  may 
largely  affect  the  value  of  the  product 
of  labor  generally  to  the  producer,  must 
be  held  to  a strict  and  just  accounta- 
bility, and  be  subject  always  to  the  con- 
trol and  regulation  of  the  state. 

“ With  those  agrarian  and  socialistic 
theories  of  fanciful  society  that  deny  the 
right  of  private  property,  or  of  each  in- 
dividual to  full  protection  in  the  enjoy- 
ment and  control  of  all  his  lawful  earn- 
ings, whether  obtained  by  his  own  labor 
or  by  contract,  we  can  have  no  sympa- 
thy. They  are  as  un-American  as  mon- 
archy, and  as  treasonable  as  secession. 
They  contemplate  the  destruction  of 
both  justice  and  liberty,  and  would  ac- 
complish the  destruction  of  both  if  their 
application  to  existing  society  were  seri- 
ously attempted.  We  are  not  prepared, 
as  American  citizens,  to  even  consider 
a change  in  our  form  of  government. 
Republican  institutions  and  individual 
liberty  go  hand  in  hand,  and  must  be 
and  will  be  loyally  maintained.” 


“ Governor  Rusk,”  says  an  appreci- 
ative journalist,  “ pays  the  greatest  at- 
tention to  details,  and  is  thoroughly 
informed  as  to  everything  that  is  going 
on.  There  is  no  possibility  of  any 
‘ monkey-work  ’ taking  place  without 
his  knowledge.  He  is  intensely  practi- 
cal, very  observing  and  faultless  in  his 
habits,  as  he  never  drinks  anything  in 
the  shape  of  liquor,  and  uses  tobacco 
in  no  form.  He  has  a most  estimable 
family,  and  is  himself  very  domestic  in 
his  tastes,  and  very  warm-hearted.  He 
is  an  intuitive  reader  of  human  nature, 
and  his  first  impressions  always  domin- 
ate and  give  shape  to  his  conclusions. 
He  decides  promptly  in  emergencies, 
and  clings  to  a conclusion  with  perti- 
nacity. People  do  not  at  first  always 
understand  him,  but  they  invariably  like 
and  respect  him  when  they  come  to  know 
him.  He  makes  long  and  lasting  friends, 
and  is  especially  a favorite  among  the 
farmers,  who  always  come  to  visit  him. 
The  governor  is  not  an  orator,  but  he  is 
an  impressive  talker.  He  converses 
with  his  audiences  very  much  as  he  does 
with  a single  listener  ; he  is  plain,  with- 
out affectation,  logical,  and  possessed 
of  a winning  manner.  He  always  speaks 
well  of  his  political  opponents,  and  in 
his  view  of  affairs  and  men  in  general, 
he  is  always  courteous  in  tone  and  char- 
itable in  his  estimates.  By  contact  with 
him  one  learns  in  time,  that  he  is  char- 
acterized by  a grand  simplicity  ; that 
he  is  without  affectation,  and  generous 
and  tolerant  in  his  views,  and  still  pos- 
sessed of  much  of  the  naturalness  which 
has  come  up  with  him  from  his  child- 
hood. That  he  has  abundance  of  other 
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desirable  qualities  will  become  evident 
as  the  details  of  his  life  and  the  partic- 
ulars of  his  military  and  official  career 
shall  be  presented.  In  the  direction  of 
his  growth,  and  with  respect  to  the 
results  he  has  attained,  he  has  achieved 
a most  remarkable  career,  and  one  which 
has  few  rivals.  In  fine,  it  is  but  just  to 
say  of  Governor  Rusk  that  in  all  the 
responsible  places  with  which  he  has 
been  entrusted,  from  sheriff  and  bank 
comptroller  to  congressman  and  gov- 
ernor, and  including  his  service,  during 
the  war,  he  has  creditably  performed  his 
duty.  He  may  have  had  here  and  there 
good  advisers,  but  as  a rule,  lacking 
training  he  has  relied  upon  a practical 
common  sense,  which  has  invariably 
proved  as  advantageous  as  would  have 
a technical  training  of  the  best  quality. 
He  has  thus  been  little  hampered  by 
precedents,,  and  has  been  able  in  some 
notable  instances  to  reach  just  results 
when,  had  the  attempt  been  made  by 
one  who  relied  on  the  decisions  of  the 
past,  the  end  attained  would  have  been 
long  in  coming,  and  possibly  less  de- 
sirable in  its  nature.  Prompt  in  decid- 
ing, quick  in  execution,  and  resolute 
and  self-reliant  in  the  carrying  out  of  a 
purpose,  he  has  often  reached  conclus- 
ions in  a time  when  others,  acting  in  the 
usual  way  and  hampered  by  rules,  would 
not  have  passed  the  initial  stages  of  the 
labor  to  be  accomplished.  He  stands 
well  with  the  people  of  the  state,  irre- 
spective of  parties,  and  has  made  him- 
self a special  favorite  with  the  soldiers 
and  the  labor  and  agricultural  ele- 
ments. ” 

“A  childhood  spent  on  a farm,”  con- 


tinues the  writer,  “ affords  opportunity 
for  the  development  of  a character  of  a 
high  average  of  excellence.  Industry 
is  one  of  the  necessities  of  this  phase  of 
occupation,  for  it  is  only  by  persistent 
toil  that  satisfactory  results  are  obtained. 
One  thus  educated  learns  the  necessity 
of  economy.  There  is  no  opportunity 
for  extravagance  ; rivalry  in  display  and 
expenditure  finds  no  opportunity  for  ex- 
istence. Personal  integrity  and  clean- 
liness in  life  are  obligatory  in  the  farm- 
ing communities,  where  the  sparseness 
of  population  subjects  each  member  to 
the  supervision  of  the  others.  The  op- 
portunities for  dissipation  are  not  pre- 
sented, as  in  crowded  communities,  and 
hence  there  is  no  blunting  nor  impair- 
ment of  the  vital  forces  in  fierce  excite- 
ments. The  freshness  of  youth  is  not 
withered  by  social  excesses;  the  boy 
becomes  a man  and  retains  the  sim- 
plicity, the  purity  of  his  boyhood.  Much 
of  the  time,  limited  to  himself  in  his 
labor,  he  becomes  reflective,  forms 
his  conclusions  through  his  own  un- 
aided processes,  and  thus  acquires  a 
mental  independence.  Apart  from  the 
corruptions  of  the  great  cities,  he 
imbibes  no  reminiscences  of  opin-, 
ion  in  regard  to  moral  or  political 
laxity  ; what  others  often  regard  with 
toleration  he  views  as  a crime.  Thus 
industrious  from  necessity,  drilled 
in  habits  of  economy,  free  from  the 
bane  of  extravagant  display,  obliged 
from  his  comparative  isolation  and  the 
inspection  to  which  he  is  subject  to 
lead  a correct  life,  with  nerves  un- 
shaken by  social  dissipation  or  the  ex- 
cesses of  intemperance,  conscious  of 
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rectitude  in  his  own  life  and  generously 
trustful  of  others,  the  man  born  and 
reared  on  the  farm  secures  qualities 
which  make  him  the  possessor  of  an  un- 
assailable manhood.  He  may  not  be 
brilliant  as  an  orator,  nor  successful  as 
a political  intriguant,  but  he  is,  of  all 
men,  the  character  to  which  it  is  safe 
to  intrust  the  management  of  public  af- 
fairs in  which  the  qualities  demanded 
are  unswerving  honesty,  excellent  judg 
ment,  personal  self-respect,  and  an  ac- 
curate perception  of  the  rights  involved 
in  issues  which  come  before  him  for  set 
tlement.  Of  such  birth  and  rearing, 
and  such  a result,  is  Governor  Rusk.”  * 

Three  years  subsequent  to  the  removal 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  to  Wiscon- 
sin, his  wife  died;  it  was  in  January, 
1856.  Their  children  were  Charity 
Ariel,  Lycurgus  James,  and  Mary  Jane. 
The  survivors  of  these  are  the  two  first- 
mentioned.  On  the  eighteenth  ol  Nov- 
ember, 1856,  while  sheriff,  Mr.Rusk  was 
again  married,  this  time  to  Miss  Eliz- 
abeth Johnson.  Their  children  were 
Alonzo;  Ida  May,  Mary  Elizabeth  and 
Blaine  Daniel ; of  whom  the  two  last  • 
named  are  living. 

In  his  domestic  relations,  the  gover- 
nor is  peculiarly  fortunate.  Mrs.  Rusk 
is  a lady  of  more  than  ordinary  intelli- 
gence, of  kindly  disposition,  easy  and 
graceful  in  her  manners,  and  of  a most 
sympathetic  nature.  Their  home  is  in 
the  executive  mansion,  situated  on  the 
bluff  of  one  of  Madison’s  beautiful  sheets 
of  water — Lake  Mendota.  The  front  is 
on  one  of  the  most  wealthy,  pretentious, 
and  aristocratic  streets  of  the  town.  The 

* ‘ Poliuto,  in  Chicago  Times,  May  1,  1886. 


residences  of  the  vicinity  are  all  de- 
tached, and  have  the  appearance  of 
villas  with  their  spacious  grounds,  beau- 
tifully-kept lawns,  and  shade  trees.  All 
of  them  lie  high  above  the  lake,  down 
to  which  the  surface  is  sometimes 
smoothly  sodded,  and  others  finished  in 
terraces.  The  mansion  has  connected 
with  it  something  of  a romance.  It  was 
built  by  a wealthy  manufacturer  who 
fives  at  Eau  Claire,  but  who  constructed 
the  Madison  house  for  a summer,  or  “oc- 
casional,” residence.  It  was  his  daught- 
er who  married  Ole  Bull,  the  famous 
violinist  and  who  made  his  acquaintance 
while  the  artist,  on  a professional  visit 
to  the  capital,  was  the  guest  of  the 
father.  In  the  rear  of  the  building  is  a 
small  summer-house  of  a bright  and 
rather  fantastic  style  of  architecture 
and  decorated  with  high  colors,  which 
is  somewhat  famous  as  being  the  place 
in  which  Longfellow  wrote  his  poem  en- 
titled “The  Four  Lakes.”  The  view 
from  the  rear  balcony  is  a most  charming 
one,  so  much  so  that  an  appreciative 
observer  who  sees  it  at  its  best,  and  who 
then  reads  the  description  of  the  poet 
will  be  forced  to  conclude  that  he  failed 
to  do  it  justice.  A daughter  of  the  poet 
is  married  to  a son  of  the  original  owner 
of  the  place,  so  that  the  associations  of 
the  house  are  doubly  interwovenin  an  art 
woof  representing  the  genius  of  two  con- 
tinents, The  governor  has  an  album  in 
which  is  the  original  text  of  the  Long- 
fellow manuscript,  and  which,  as  a mat- 
ter of  course,  is  of  a priceless  value. 
The  mansion  is  not  only  rich  and  pala- 
tial in  its  construction,  but  in  its  decor- 
ations ; and  is,  in  every  respect,  a fit  rep- 
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resentative  of  a powerful  and  wealthy- 
state.  It  has,  in  the  presence  of  the 
governor  and  his  family,  an  air  of  refine- 
ment that  is  very  perceptible  and  sug- 
gests a domestic  life  which,  within  itself, 
must  be  felicitous  to  an  unusual  degree. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Gover- 
nor Rusk  is  unusual.  He  is  a man  of 
commanding  size,  with  a massive  head, 
the  effect  of  which  is  increased  by  an 
abundance  of  gray  hair,  pushed  back 
from  a wide  and  high  forehead,  and  by  a 
heavy  mustache  and  chin  whiskers — the 
ensemble  being  that  of  an  ideal  patri- 
arch, at  once  venerable  and  imposing. 
Although  gray  as  to  hair  and  white  as 
to  beard,  the  governor  is  venerable  only 
in  appearance  and  not  in  years,  as  he  is 
yet  a long  way  from  the  three  score  and 
ten  which  are  assigned  as  the  period  of 
life’s  further  limit.  He  has  deep-blue 
eyes  that  are  always  warm  and  kindly, 
and  which  vary  constantly  in  expression 
and  yet  which  withal  have  a dominant 
expression  of  sadness.  In  conversation, 
while  not  always  fluent  in  the  utterance 
of  words, he  is  ever  interesting  and  inter- 
ested, and  pervaded  with  an  expression 
of  consideration  for  the  one  to  whom 
he  is  speaking.  His  countenance  has 
none  of  that  gloss  which  is  seen  on  the 
faces  of  men  who  have  worn  off  the 
down  of  inexperience  by  much  contact 
with  the  world ; he  is  yet  fresh,  and 
without  a suggestion  of  a blase  life  in  his 
tone  or  countenance.  Looking  at  him 
from  a purely  physical  point  of  view,  he 
is,  with  his  shaggy  mane,  his  deep  chest, 
his  broad  shoulders,  his  colossal  neck 
and  thighs,  a magnificent  animal,  and 
yet  without  a hint  of  anything  gross  or 


sensual.  In  fact,  his  voice,  the  expres- 
sion of  his  eyes,  and  his  sentiments  neg- 
ative any  suggestion  of  a predominence 
of  the  animal  in  his  nature;  for  his  ex- 
pression is  one  of  gentleness  and  kind- 
liness and  his  sentiments  refined  and 
genial.* 

“The  present  occupant  of  the  executive 
chair,”  said  one  writing  soon  after  the 
governor’s  first  election,  “ is  a man  who 
tips  the  beam  at  250  pounds,  and  has  in 
him  a heart  proportionate  to  the  size  of 
his  body.  ...  In  the  expression  of 
opinions  as  well  as  in  movements,  he  is 
cool  and  deliberate,  and  evidently  does 
not  believe  in  rushing  things,  but  does 
not  hesitate  to  shoulder  the  responsi- 
bility when  the  time  to  act  has  come. 
No  one  will  ever  find  Governor  Rusk  a 
coward  physically,  morally,  or  politi- 
cally. He  does  not  jump  to  conclu- 
sions quickly,  but,  when  he  decides 
what  to  do,  is  able  to  give  substantial 
reasons  therefor.  He  is  a large  man, 
with  a kindly  face,  an  abundance  of 
hair,  a full  beard  pretty  well  silvered, 
and  lacks  in  his  demeanor  that  self-sat- 
isfied, peculiarly  offensive  dignity  so 
often  seen  among  official  luminaries.” 
The  distinctive  features  of  Governor 
Rusk’s  administrations  have  been  sim- 
plicity and  economy.  As  chief  execu- 
tive officer,  he  has  been  attentive  to  his 
duties,  and  has  made  a most  excellent 
record  for  vigilance  and  the  exercise  of 
valuable  practical  sense.  He  is  pre- 
eminently a safe  man.  He  is  the  friend 
of  law  and  order;  the  true  friend  of  la- 
bor; the  protector  of  persons  and  of 


* Chicago  Times,  May  1,  1886. 
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property;  the  brave-hearted,  honest  of- 
ficial. He  is  one  of  the  best  governors 
this  state  or  any  other  state  ever  had. 
He  neglects  no  duty.  He  is  prompt  and 
efficient  on  every  occasion,  and  deals 


out  exact  justice  to  all,  with  an  evenly- 
balanced  hand.  He  is  capable,  faith- 
ful and  honest.  Wisconsin  is  proud  of 
him. 

Consul  Willshire  Butterfield. 


THE  UNDERGROUND  RAILROAD. 


[The  following  address,  delivered  be- 
fore the  Mahoning  County  Pioneer  So- 
ciety, some  years  ago,  by  Hon.  John 
Hutchins  of  this  city,  is  reprinted  in  this 
Magazine  at  the  request  of  a number  of 
our  readers.  We  the  more  cheerfully 
comply  with  this  request  because  the 
address  contains  that  which  is  of  great 
historic  interest  and  value,  and  are 
therefore  glad  to  assist  in  its  preserva- 
tion.]— The  Editor. 

Mr.  President  : — At  your  last  annual  meeting 
Judge  Sutliff  was  expected  to  speak  on  the  subject 
your  society  has  assigned  to  me  this  year.  I know 
of  no  person,  who  by  reason  of  his  intelligence, 
ability,  memory  and  early  active  participation  in  the 
anti-slavery  cause,  was  as  capable  as  he  to  give  the 
organization  and  mode  of  operation  of  that  historic 
railroad.  It  was  one  of  the  tempting  inducements 
for  me  to  be  present  last  year,  expecting  to  hear  him 
speak  on  the  subiect.  Since  your  last  meeting,  he 
and  several  other  persons  who  were  with  you  then 
have  died.  One  by  one  the  pioneers  of  the  Western 
Reserve  are  passing  “to  the  other  side  of  the  river,” 
and  thus  personal  experiences,  trials,  privations, 
incidents,  excitements  and  triumphs  in  pioneer  life, 
f not  written,  will  soon  be  forgotten. 

The  underground  railroad — I question  if  many 
persons  here  present,  born  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  know  what  kind  of  a railroad  this  was, 
where  it  commenced,  where  it  ended,  what  was 
its  capital  stock,  who  were  its  stockholders  and 
directors,  how  much  it  cost  in  the  aggregate  or 
per  mile,  what  were  its  dividends  or  what  amount  of 
freight  or  passenger  traffic  it  had.  It  is  not  material 


to  discuss  the  question  whether,  technically  speaking, 
it  was  a partnership  or  a corporation  ; if  a corpo- 
ration, its  tendencies  were  not  monopolistic  but  it 
seemed  to  have  had  perpetual  succession  till  the 
accomplishment  of  its  object,  and  if  it  had  been  a 
partnership,  it  would  have  been  subject  to  dissolution 
on  the  death  of  a single  member.  Men  and  women 
were  its  stockholders,  for  in  its  membership  it  had 
no  respect  to  sex,  nationality,  color  or  previous  con- 
dition of  servitude.  It  had  a higher  bond  of  union 
than  human  authority.  It  was  incorporated  by  a 
divine  charter — “As  ye  would  that  others  should  do 
to  you  do  ye  also  to  them."  If  our  numerous  cor- 
porations of  to-day,  railroads  and  others,  were  incor- 
porated under  this  charter  and  would  live  up  to  its 
holy  requirements,  how  much  more  beneficial  would 
be  their  influence  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try, and  how  much  more  beneficial  in  the  end  would 
it  be  for  their  own  interest.  No  institution  in  this 
country,  which  is  not  in  the  main  just  in  its  oper- 
ations and  dealings  with  society,  can  in  the  long  run 
be  successful.  It  may  achieve  temporary  success 
and  seem  powerful  to  the  short-sighted  vision  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  and  control  it. 

Belshazzar  regarded  himself  as  powerful  when 
he  made  a great  feast  to  a thousand  of  his  lords 
and  drank  wine  before  them,  but  when  in  the  midst 
of  his  revels  he  saw  the  mysterious  hand-writing 
upon  the  wall  that  he  was  weighed  in  the  balance 
and  found  wanting,  his  countenance  changed.  An 
illustration  of  this  general  truth  nearer  our  own  time 
is  found  in  the  history  of  the  downfall  of  American 
slavery,  of  which  history  the  underground  railroad 
was  a prominent  actor.  The  main  object  of  this  road 
was  to  furnish  aid  and  transportation  to  a place  of 
safety,  to  such  slaves  as  were  fortunate  enough  to 
escape  from  slavery.  The  most  available  place  of 
security  on  this  continent  at  the  time  the  under- 
ground railroad  was  organized  was  Canada — no 
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extradition  treaty  reached  them  there.  The  north  star 
was  therefore  the  guide  to  the  fleeing  fugitive  from 
bondage. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  desire  and  expec- 
tation of  a majority  of  those  who  framed  and 
adopted  the  constitution  were  that  African  slavery, 
as  it  then  existed  in  many  of  the  states,  would 
gradually  disappear.  The  words  slave  and  slavery 
were  purposely  excluded  from  the  constitution,  in 
accordance  with  the  desire  and  expectation  referred 
to,  for  it  could  not  have  occured  through  accident 
or  mistake.  The  members  of  the  convention  were 
too  thorough  and  painstaking  for  that.  I have  no 
doubt  that  it  was  supposed  it  would  be  abolished  by 
the  action  of  the  states  themselves,  as  it  was  by  some 
of  them.  Whether  this  course  was  wise  on  the  part 
of  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  it  will  be  useless 
now  to  discuss,  but  it  is  nevet’neless  a fact  which 
belongs  to  the  history  of  the  country  and  slavery, 
and  as  it  tends  to  throw  light  on  the  motive  and 
propriety  of  the  incorporation  of  the  underground 
railroad,  it  falls  naturally  within  the  range  of  my 
subject. 

Circumstances  and  influence,  unforeseen  and  unan- 
ticipated by  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  pre- 
vented the  fulfilment  of  those  cherished  expectations, 
and  the  profits  of  slavery  in  the  southern  portion  ot 
the  country  overcame  conscientious  scruples,  as  the 
prospect  of  gain  to  frequently  does  in  human  affairs, 
and  slavery  continued  to  grow  till  it  became  a great 
power,  seeking  to  control  the  legislation  and  policy 
of  the  whole  country,  and  consequently  it  became  a 
political  question  dominating  all  other  questions. 
Hence  the  irrepressible  conflict  mentioned  by  William 
H.  Seward  became  a fact  rather  than  a prediction. 
We  find  early  in  the  history  of  the  government,  soon 
after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  the  utterance 
of  strong  anti-slavery  sentiment,  by  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, Thomas  Jefferson  and  others.  We  find  in  an 
oration  of  Daniel  Webster,  in  1820,  on  Plymouth 
Rock,  an  eloquent  protest  against  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade  on  the  high  seas. 

What  was  American  slavery,  as  legalized  in  the 
slave  states?  In  short,  it  was  an  investment  of  A in 
the  flesh,  muscles,  bone  and  body  of  B,  for  the 
profit  and  convenience  of  A.  It  converted  one  person 
into  an  article  of  merchandise,  for  the  benefit  of  an- 
other person.  The  law  of  slavery,  revered  the 
maxim  of  the  common  law,  by  commanding  what 
was  wrong  and  prohibiting  what  was  right  instead  of 
"commanding  what  is  right  and  prohibiting  what  is 
wrong.”  It  was  opposition  to  such  palpable  injust- 


ice as  this,  which  no  human  law  could  make  right  or 
justify,  which  lead  to  the  organization  of  the  under- 
ground railroad.  I have  been  unable  to  ascertain 
the  exact  date  of  its  organization,  or  when  the  first 
track  was  laid,  or  when  the  first  car  w'as  run  over  the 
road,  for  its  records  are  hard  to  find,  and  when 
found  are  somewhat  obscure.  The  best  history  of 
the  underground  railroad,  showing  in  detail  its 
operation  in  Philadelphia  and  the  branch  lines 
running  into  slave  states,  is  by  Wm.  Still,  chairman 
of  the  Philadelphia  branch  of  the  road.  This  is  a 
work  of  nearly  600  pages,  and  contains  many 
interesting  cases  of  escapes  and  rescues  from  slavery. 
I had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  business  of  the 
road  till  about  the  year  1835.  Runaway  slaves,  as  I 
heard  them  talked  about  by  older  persons  in  my 
boyhood  days,  were  objects  of  great  curiosity.  I was 
taught  to  believe,  that  to  help  them  was  not  wrong- 
but  the  highest  duty.  The  underground  designa- 
tion of  the  road  was,  no  doubt,  suggestedon  account 
of  the  secrecy  of  its  operations,  which  if  they  had 
been  public,  might  have  defeated  the  end  of  its 
organization.  The  southern  terminus  of  the  Ohio 
branch  of  the  road,  was  the  Ohio  river,  running  to 
the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  There  were  many 
parallel  tracks,  of  course  managed  and  run  by  differ- 
ent persons,  but  in  fact  by  the  same  company.  At 
Lake  Erie,  this  road  like  other  railroads,  operated 
a line  of  boats,  running  in  connection  with  the  road 
from  south  to  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  Slaves 
would  escape  from  their  owners  in  the  slave  states, 
and  were  supposed  to  have  crossed  the  Ohio  river 
on  ice,  or  to  have  forded  it  in  a low  stage  of  water. 
N o director,  stockholder  or  employee  of  the  under- 
ground railroad  would  ever  admit  to  any  suspicious- 
looking  character  that  they  had  ever  seen  fugitives 
or  heard  anything  about  them.  They  would  next 
be  heard  from  in  Canada.  They  got  there,  of  course, 
on  the  underground  railroad.  This  was  before 
expert  newspaper  reporters  were  abroad  interviewing 
everybody,  or  the  secret  might  have  got  out.  The 
road  in  this  way  did  a profitable  business  and  made 
large  dividends — not  in  gold,  silver  or  greeenbacks, 
but  in  the  current  coin  of  sweet  consolation,  that 
ever  flows  from  the  performance  of  a duty,  prompted 
by  every  impulse  of  humanity,  and  enjoined  by 
every  precept  of  religion.  In  the  matter  of  profit 
this  road  was  an  exception  to  many  of  the  roads, 
since  built,  running  north  and  south,  for  as  a general 
thing  the  roads  in  this  country,  running  east  and 
west,  have  been  more  profitable  than  those  running 
north  and  south.  I will  not  stop  to  account  for 
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this  fact,  but'  I refer  to  the  underground  railroad  to 
refute  the  general  idea  that  a road  running  north  and 
south,  when  well  and  honestly  managed,  may  not  be 
successful.  The  underground  railroad  took  good 
care  of  its  stock,  although  it  did  not  water  it  in  the 
same  sense  that  some  of  the  recent  roads  water 
their  stock.  In  many  respects  the  management  of 
this  road  was  such  as  to  commend  it  to  the  respect- 
ful consideration  of  other  roads. 

First— Those  holding  fiduciary  relations  to  the 
road  never  took  advantage  of  their  knowledge  thus 
gained  to  speculate  in  the  bonds  or  stocks  of  the 
company  to  the  predjudices  of  its  stockholders. 

Second — The  directors,  with  the  intent  of  destroy- 
ing the  business  of  rival  roads,  never  charged  so  low 
a rate  on  through  freight  as  to  make  it  necessary,  in 
order  to  make  a show  of  profits,  to  charge  exorbitant 
local  rates  at  points  where  there  was  no  competition. 

Third — They  never  organized  fast  freight  com- 
panies, composed  of  themselves  and  their  friends, 
and  permitted  them  to  put  cars  on  the  road,  at  such 
rates  as  would  enable  the  freight  companies  to 
pocket  enormous  profits,  at  the  expense  of  the  stock- 
holders whose  agents  and  trustees  they  were. 

Fourth — The  projectors  of  this  road  never  al- 
lowed it  to  be  sold  and  bid  in  by  themselves,  that 
they  might  own  it,  free  from  the  claims  of  those 
whose  money  had  built  it. 

Fifth — The  directors  never  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  other  roads  as  to  freight  or  passengers, 
to  be  broken  at  the  first  suggestion  of  advantage  to 
the  party  breaking  it. 

Sixth — The  directors  never  constructed  splendid 
palace  cars  and  put  them  on  the  road  for  the  special 
accommodation  of  themselves,  at  the  expense  of  the 
general  stockholders.  They  were  willing  to  ride,  if 
it  became  necessary,  as  other  people  did. 

Seventh — This  road  was  never  compelled  by  any 
of  these  practices  to  reduce  the  wages  of  its  em- 
ployees to  almost  starvation  prices,  in  order  to  realize 
profits  during  a period  of  business  stagnation.  It 
was  forbidden  to  do  any  of  these  things  by  the  law 
of  its  creation — “as  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
to  you,  do  ye  also  to  them  likewise.” 

This  was  the  underground  railroad,  as  it  existed  in 
Ohio,  and  so  far  as  I am  informed,  it  was  substan- 
tially the  same  in  all  the  free  states.  I will  briefly 
refer  to  its  practical  operation  on  the  line  with  which 
I had  some  connection,  and  this  was  from  the  Ohio 
river  north  through  Warren,  Trumbull  county, 
to  Lake  Erie.  There  were  stations  at  Wellsville, 
New  Lisbon,  Austintown,  Youngstown  and  Warren. 


North  of  Warren  there  were  stations,  among  the 
prominent  of  which  were  Bloomfield,  Jefferson  and 
Ashtabula.  I think  there  was  a branch  road  (narrow 
guage  perhaps)  to  Painesville  and  Fairport.  Escaped 
slaves,  male  and  female,  would  find  their  way  to  one 
of  these  stations  and  they  were  properly  cared  for 
by  the  directors,  stockholders  and  employees  of  the 
road.  Sometimes  they  would  come  singly,  but  often 
there  would  be  several  in  company  ; for  their  journey 
northward,  especially  before  they  reached  a station, 
was  subject  to  great  hardships,  and  there  was  dan- 
ger, without  constant  watch,  of  their  being  cap- 
tured and  returned  to  slavery  ; hence  they  felt  more 
secure  in  companies  of  two  or  more,  for  one  could 
watch  while  a comrade  slept.  They  were  generally 
transported  from  station  to  station  in  the  night  sea- 
son in  covered  wagons,  Quaker  wagons,  especially 
if  their  route  was  through  Salem.  They  were  se- 
creted days  in  houses  along  the  line.  There  was  no 
difficulty  of  procuring  among  the  people  aid  in  the 
way  of  food  and  clothing  and  transportation,  for 
there  were  few  persons  whose  theology,  politics,  reli- 
gion or  character  was  bad  enough  to  prompt  them  to 
refuse  aid  to  a trembling  fugitive  fleeing  from  a cruel 
slavery.  These  escapes,  by  means  of  the  under- 
ground railroad,  brought  the  subject  of  slavery  con- 
stantly before  the  people  and  tended  to  create  and 
keep  alive  a strong  anti- slavery  sentiment  among 
them  ; and  therefore  the  operations  of  this  road  were 
ultimately  connected  with  the  events  which  make 
up  a complete  history  of  the  anti-slavery  cause  and 
the  destruction  of  slavery  in  this  country.  While 
some  people  were  talking  anti-slavery,  the  under- 
ground railroad  was  acting  anti-slavery,  and  the  act- 
ing accelerated  the  talking,  and  the  talking  increased 
the  acting,  and  they  became,  in  the  course  of  events, 
powerful  agents  in  removing  from  the  government  its 
greatest  peril.  We  now  have  a government  whose 
corner-stone  is  not  slavery,  but  freedom  for  all.  The 
expectations  of  the  founders  of  the  government,  at 
last  have  been  realized,  but  not  in  the  manner  antici- 
pated by  them  or  by  us. 

The  fugitives  as  a class  were  among  the  ablest  and 
energetic  of  their  race  ; for  it  required  pluck,  cour- 
age and  tact  of  no  ordinary  kind  to  attempt  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  escape  from  slavery.  I was  once 
much  struck  with  the  force  and  originality  of  a phrase 
by  which  a fugitive  slave  expressed  the  pangs  of 
hunger  experienced  in  the  early  part  of  his  journey 
toward  the  north  star.  He  said  at  one  time  he  was 
so  hungry  “that  he  felt  hollow  clean  down  to  his 
ankles.”  It  frequently  happens  that  humble,  uned- 
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ucated  persons  of  great  natural  ability  are  able  to 
instruct  those  more  learned  and  cultivated.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  person  so  humble  as  not  to  be  able  to 
give  us  instruction  on  some  matters,  if  we  will  con- 
descend to  heed  it. 

Daniel  Webster  learned  a terse,  apt  phrase  from 
an  illiterate  boatman  in  Virginia,  and  used  it  after- 
wards in  speaking  and  writing,  and  in  this  way,  says 
Mr.  Ticknor,  “ it  has  become  a common  phrase  in 
our  part  of  the  country,  where  few  persons  know  its 
origin.” 

It  was  no  part  of  the  object  or  purpose  of  the  pro- 
jectors of  the  underground  railroad  to  go  to  the 
slave  states,  to  induce  or  help  slaves  to  escape  or 
counsel  violence  of  any  sort.  They  afforded  aid  and 
means  of  escape  to  such  slaves  as  came  among  them 
on  their  own  motion.  There  were  those  in  the 
slave  states  who  would  risk  their  lives  and  their  lib- 
erties in  aiding  slaves  to  escape,  and  a detailed  his- 
tory of  the  underground  railroad,  given  by  William 
Still,  records  their  names.  I will  give  the  facts  re- 
lating to  two  escapes  as  fair  samples  of  all,  show- 
ing the  intense  longing  of  the  slaves  for  liberty  and 
the  alacrity  of  the  people  to  aid  them.  One  I take 
from  Mr.  Hill’s  work,  and  the  other  occurred  at  an 
early  day  on  the  line  of  the  road  in  this  section  of 
the  country.  Henry  Box  Brown,  so  called  from  the 
singular  manner  of  escape,  was  a slave  in  Richmond, 
Virginia,  a man  of  invention  and  intelligence,  and 
was  willing  to  risk  all  for  his  freedom.  He  conceived 
the  idea  of  being  boxed  up  and  sent  by  express  on 
the  railroad  from  Richmond  to  Philadelphia.  He 
devised  and  planned  the  box,  two  feet  and  eight 
inches  deep,  two  feet  wide  and  three  feet  long.  He 
supplied  himself  with  water  in  a bladder  and  a few 
small  biscuits;  and  that  he  might  not  be  suffocated 
for  want  of  air,  he  added  a large  gimlet.  He  was 
then  carefully  boxed  up,  the  box  nailed  together  and 
bound  with  five  hickory  hoops  securely  nailed  to  the 
box.  The  box  was  then  directed  to  William  H. 
Johnson,  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  and  marked, 
“This  side  up  with  care,”  an  injunction  which  the 
burly  expressmen  gave  little  heed  to,  for  he  trav- 
eled miles  with  the  box  wrong  end  up— his  head 
down,  his  heels  up.  In  twenty-six  hours  from  the 
time  "he  left  Richmond  he  arrived  at  Philadelphia, 
was  taken  to  the  anti-slavery  office  by  friends,  who 
had  been  advised  of  his  arrival,  and  the  box  was 
opened  and  he  emerged  from  it  safe  and  sound.  As 
soon  as  he  was  fairly  released  from  his  cramped  po- 
sition he  said  to  his  four  friends  who  greeted  him 
that  he  had  selected  for  his  arrival  hymn  thenvords, 


" I waited  for  the  Lord  and  he  heard  my  prayer,” 
and  he  sung  it  with  a touching  pathos  that  went 
straight  to  the  hearts  of  his  audience. 

Tom  and  Jenny,  husband  and  wife,  as  well  as 
father  and  mother,  with  their  two  young  children, 
were  seen  on  the  road,  weary  with  travel,  September 
23,  1883,  in  the  towmship  of  Bloomfield,  Trumbull 
county.  They  were  escaped  slaves  traveling  on  foot 
towards  Canada.  The  good  people  of  Bloomfield 
spoke  to  them  words  of  cheer  and  they  slowly  trav- 
eled on.  The  children  were  so  small  they  had  to  be 
carried  most  of  the  way,  but  their  parents  toiled  on 
in  hope,  as  parents  will  who  love  their  little  ones. 
The  next  day  (Sunday)  towards  night  two  men  from 
the  south  on  horseback  rode  up  to  the  tavern  (they 
had  no  hotels  in  those  days)  then  kept  by  Milo  Har- 
ris, had  their  horses  put  out  and  called  for  supper, 
and  while  eating  one  of  the  men  inquired  of  the  at- 
tendant if  she  had  seen  any  colored  people  passing 
lately.  She  replied:  “Yes;  I saw  a man  and 

woman  with  two  children  about  this  time  yesterday 
going  north.”  The  men  remarked  that  they  would 
stay  all  night,  rest  their  horses  and  get  some  shoes 
set  on  them  and  proceed  early  in  the  morning,  add- 
ing that  we  are  so  near  that  we  can  soon  overtake 
them.  This  remark  revealed  to  the  girl  the  whole 
story.  They  were  slave  hunters  in  quest  of  the 
father,  mother  and  children  who  had  left  Bloomfield 
the  day  before.  The  girl  became  alarmed  at  the  in- 
formation she  had  given,  went  to  Mr.  Harris  and 
told  him  what  she  had  heard  and  the  information 
she  had  given.  Mr.  Harris  went  immediately  to 
Ephraim  Brown,  then  a resident  of  the  place,  and 
gave  him  the  particulars.  A plan  was  soon  ma- 
tured and  Mr.  Brown  procured  the  services  of  two 
men  who  could  be  trusted,  Cynsel  Green  and  John 
Weed,  supplied  them  with  two  strong  horses  and  a 
covered  wagon,  in  which  they  were  to  pursue  as  fast 
as  possible,  overtake  the  fugitives  and  bring  them 
back  to  Bloomfield.  Evelyn  Barnes  was  the  black- 
smith employed  to  shoe  the  slave  hunters’  horses, 
and  he  was  requested  to  have  everything  in  readi- 
ness so  that  he  could  set  shoes  early  in  the  morning, 
as  it  was  important  they  should  get  an  early  start. 
Mr.  Barnes  was  posted  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
case  and  of  course  was  anxious  that  the  slave  hun- 
ters should  get  off  early  in  the  morning— but  it  has 
been  suspected  that  he  did  not  intend  that  the  men 
should  get  the  start  of  the  fugitives.  He  made  the 
nails  and  had  them  all  ready  to  drive  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  he  had  horrible  bad  luck  in  driving  them; 
he  bent  some,  broke  others  and  had  to  make  new 
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ones,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  men  did  not 
get  as  early  a start  as  they  expected,  but  with  great 
labor  and  skill  Mr.  Barnes  finally  finished  the  job 
and  got  his  pay  for  it.  The  horsemen  started  north, 
reached  Rome,  Ashtabula  county,  stopped  at  a tav- 
ern kept  by  John  Crowell  and  put  out  their  horses. 
Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Weed  had  overtaken  the  fugi- 
tives, induced  them  to  return  with  them,  and  had 
also  stopped  at  the  same  tavern  and  secreted  the  fugi- 
tives in  Mr.  Crowell’s  barn,  and  they  were  there 
when  the  hunters  rode  up.  The  fugitives  saw  the  hun- 
ters through  the  cracks,  but  the  children  warned  of 
their  danger,  were  as  whist  as  mice.  The  hunters  in- 
quired of  Messrs.  Green  and  Weed  if  they  had  seen 
in  coming  from  the  north  any  colored  persons. 

"Yes,”  they  replied,  "we  saw  a man  and  woman 
and  two  children  going  north.”  The  hunters  went 
north,  and  Green  and  Weed  with  their  load  returned 
to  Bloomfield.  Before  they  returned  Mr.  Brown, 
Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Barnes,  the  blacksmith,  had 
extemporized  a little  cabin  in  the  woods  on  the  land 
of  Mr.  Brown,  about  half  a mile  from  any  road.  In 
this  cabin,  Tom,  Jenny  and  their  children  remained, 
fed  and  clothed  by  the  kind  people  of  Bloomfield 
till  the  immediate  danger  of  pursuit  was  over,  and 
the  next  spring  they  made  their  way  into  Canada. 
One  of  the  slave  hunters  in  a few  days  returned  to 
Bloomfield,  unable  to  find  the  game.  It  had  been 
lost  on  the  underground  railroad.  The  other  re- 
turned by  way  of  Painesville,  thinking  the  game 
might  be  there. 

In  going  north  the  hunters  had  passed  through  a 
toll  gate  on  the  Trumbull  and  Ashtabula  turnpike 
without  paying  toll,  and  when  one  reached  Bristol 
on  his  return  he  was  arrested  for  running  the  gate 
by  Milo  Harris,  acting  constable,  and  brought  back 
to  Bloomfield  for  trial.  He  was  tried  before  Jared 
Kimbell,  a justice  of  the  peace,  and  fined  five  dol- 
lars; but  as  he  had  but  little  money  he  was  allowed 
to  go  on  by  paying  one  dollar  and  a half.  An  attor- 
ney was  appointed  to  prosecute,  and  it  was  a great 
trial — there  was  much  fun  and  excitement.  Mr. 
Milo  Harris,  known  as  Judge  Harris,  now  eighty- 
two  years  of  age,  and  the  only  survivor  of  the  per- 
sons participating  in  the  escape  of  Tom  and  Jennie, 
is  now  present  on  the  platform  near  me  (Mr.  Harris 
stood  up  and  was  enthusiastically  cheered  by  the 
audience).  There  w ere  men  and  women  members 
of  the  underground  railroad  engaging  heartily  in 
its  work,  and  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  road.  The  women  voted,  and  this  by 
the  way  was  one  cause  of  its  success. 


There  were  members  of  this  corporation  who 
would  have  burned  at  the  stake  rather  than  refuse  a 
crust  of  bread  or  a cup  of  cold  water,  or  something 
more  substantial,  if  necessary,  to  a slave  fleeing  from 
an  unjust  and  cruel  bondage.  The  Fugitive  Slave 
law  of  1850,  bristling  as  it  did  with  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  only  added  to 
the  business  of  the  company  and  largely  increased 
its  membership. 

The  action  of  the  road  was  an  unmistakable  man- 
ifestation of  the  deep  convictions  of  the  people,  that 
slavery  was  wrong,  and  a standing  protest  against 
its  continuance.  I trust  I may  be  pardoned  for  re- 
ferring briefly  to  the  character  of  the  anti-slavery 
pioneers.  They  exhibited  great  pluck  and  the  high- 
est order  of  courage.  They  were  a small  band  at 
first,  following  their  convictions  through  obloquy  and 
reproach;  denounced  as  fanatics  and  disturbers  of 
the  public  peace,  seeking  to  overturn  order  in  society 
and  counseling  disobedience  to  its  laws ; murdered 
robbed,  tarred  and  feathered,  pelted  with  rotten  eggs 
and  imprisoned,  they  remained  steadfast  in  their 
faith  and  diligent  in  their  work.  I wish  to  speak, 
more  particularly  to-day,  in  behalf  of  the  humble 
workers  in  the  anti-slavery  cause,  many,  very  many 
of  them  have  gone  to  their  reward  "in  the  clear 
upper  sky”  where  their  souls  are  "marching  on,” 
cheered  by  the  remembrance  of  duties  performed  on 
earth.  Their  names  will  probably  be  unmentioned 
in  history  and  forgotten,  except  by  their  immediate 
descendants.  Although  their  names  may  be  for- 
gotten, what  they  did  to  free  their  country  from 
slavery  and  make  the  superstructure  of  the  govern- 
ment consistent  with  the  principles  of  human  free- 
dom, upon  which  its  broad  foundations  had  been 
laid,  will  live  till  the  last  page  of  its  history  shall 
have  been  written.  They  were  not  laboring  for 
earthly  fame,  wealth  or  power.  Their  convictions 
were  their  only  guide  in  the  pathway  of  duty. 

The  character  of  the  anti-slavery  pioneers  is  fairly 
represented  by  the  persons  whose  names  I have 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  escape  of  Tom  and 
Jennie.  Ephraim  Brown  was  a pioneer  settler,  as 
well  as  a pioneer  anti-slavery  man.  He  came  to 
Bloomfield,  Trumbull  county,  from  New  Hampshire, 
in  the  year  1815,  and  he  brought  with  his  other 
effects,  his  hatred  of  slavery,  which  he  held  on  to 
firmly  and  constantly  as  long  as  he  lived.  I have 
been  permitted  to  make  an  extract  from  a letter 
written  by  him  when  a young  man,  dated  November 
19,  1807,  and  addressed  to  Silas  Brown,  a relative, 
in  Natches,  Mississippi  territory,  in  answer  to  one 
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from  him  urging  Mr.  Brown  to  come  south.  Mr. 
Brown  wrote  : "I  have  been  taught  from  my  cradle 
to  despise  slavery,  and  will  never  forget  to  teach  my 
children,  if  any  I should  ever  have,  the  same  lesson, 
for — 

“ 'Tis  Heaven’s  highest  gift,  ’tis  Nature’s  great  decree, 
That  none  be  slaves  whom  God  Himself  made  free.” 

Again  he  says  : “ Here  (in  New  Hampshire),  the 
buying  and  selling  of  defenseless  human  beings  does 
not  form  our  commerce,  nor  the  using  of  them  like 
beasts  our  agriculture.”  Ephraim  Brown  kept  his 
promise;  his  children  were  all  decidedly  anti-slavery. 
His  son,  James  M.  Brown,  was  an  intelligent  and 
active  worker  in  the  anti-slavery  cause  till  his  death 
in  Massillon,  Ohio,  in  1869.  He  and  I,  in  the  fall  of 
1843,  rode  to  Columbus  on  horseback  from  Trum- 
bull county  to  attend  a Liberty  party  convention, 
and  were  gone  about  ten  days.  Here,  on  my  old 
stamping  ground,  I recall  a few  names  of  pioneer 
workers  in  the  anti-slavery  cause,  whose  work  on 
earth  has  been  finished,  Levi  Sutliff,  Milton  SutlifF, 
Calvin  G.  Sutliff,  James  D.  Taylor,  Ralph  Hickox 
of  Warren.  The  latter  was  cashier  of  the  old  West- 
ern Reserve  bank,  and  had  he  lived  I think  his  name 
would  have  been  prominent  among  anti-slavery 
workers,  for  he  was  intelligent  and  influential. 
James  D.  Taylor  was  active  as  a worker  and 
speaker  till  he  went  to  Illinois,  where  he  at  once 
took  high  rank  as  a lawyer,  and  in  the  midst  of  suc- 
cess and  usefulness  he  died.  Among  the  early  anti- 
slavery men  of  Warren  from  1835  to  1845,  who  lec_ 
tured  and  spoke  to  the  people,  I think  Judge  Hoff- 
man and  I are  the  only  survivors.  We  have  been 
frequently  in  every  township  comprising  Trumbull 
county,  before  it  was  divided,  trying  to  convince 
the  people  that  slavery  was  a sin  and  a crime,  and 
ought  to  be  abolished.  We  spoke  in  the  school- 
house  of  olden  time,  and  all  the  light  we  had,  except 
what  we  brought  with  us,  was  three  or  four  dipped 
tallow  candles.  In  this  section  I recall  the  names  of 
Robert  W.  Taylor,  Robinson  Truesdale,  Dr.  Trues- 
dale,  Deacon  James  Adair,  Prior  Tanner,  Elijah 
Bond,  Azariah  Wetmore,  Wilson  S.  Thorn,  Deacon 
John  Langheridge,  Samuel  Tylee,  Thomas  Chew 
and  James  Christy,  of  Brookfield,  Trumbull  county; 
James  Barnes,  Canfield,  and  Abner  Rush  of  Liberty. 

The  anti-slavery  men,  after  about  1844,  when  the 
cause  began  to  crystallize  into  organized  effort,  were 
divided  substantially  into  three  classes: 

First.  Those  who  regarded  the  constitution  an 
unholy  compact  with  slavery,  and  who  held  political 
action  under  it,  voting,  or  otherwise  a participation  in 


the  crime  of  slavery.  William  Lloyd  Garrison  was 
an  acknowledged  leader  of  this  class. 

Second.  Those  who  regarded  separate  and  inde- 
pendent political  action  under  the  constitution  as  a 
right  and  a duty;  they  organized  the  old  Liberty 
party.  Among  the  prominent  men  of  this  class  in 
Ohio  were  Dr.  Bailey,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Samuel 
Lewis,  Leicester  King,  Edward  Wade,  none  of 
whom  are  now  living. 

Third.  Those  who  did  not  sever  their  connection 
with  the  party  to  which  they  were  attached.  Among 
the  prominent  men  of  this  class  were  William  H. 
Seward  of  New  York,  and  Joshua  R.  Giddings  and 
B.  F.  Wade  of  Ohio,  neither  of  whom  acted  with  or 
encouraged  the  old  Liberty  party.  Mr.  Giddings 
and  I had  an  anti-slavery  discussion  in  Hartford, 
Trumbull  county,  in  1844,  on  the  propriety  of  anti- 
slavery men  voting  for  Henry  Clay,  Mr.  Giddings 
maintaining  the  affirmative.  James  G.  Birney  was 
then  the  Liberty  party  candidate. 

B.  F.  Wade  was  a member  of  the  Whig  party 
when  elected  to  the  senate,  and  voted  with  it  while 
it  existed. 

No  one,  at  the  present  day,  will  question  the 
sincerity  and  zeal  of  each  of  these  classes,  and  each 
in  its  own  chosen  mode  and  manners  had  its  influence 
on  the  formation  of  public  opinion.  Each  class 
heartily  supported  the  underground  railroad.  The 
names  of  the  public  actors  in  the  anti-slavery  cause 
will  find  their  appropriate  place  in  history,  but 
they  are  entitled  to  no  more  credit,  if  as  much,  as 
the  more  humble  workers,  as  the  former  were  in  part 
moved  by  the  excitement  of  the  discharge  of  a duty, 
as  the  organs  of  public  opinion  and  the  knowledge 
that  such  duty  performed  naturally  brings  that 
reward  which  fitly  follows  the  faithful  discharge 
of  a high  public  trust.  They  are  made  prominent 
as  faithful  representatives  of  a reform  in  which  they 
may  or  may  not  have  been  originally  identified. 
Abraham  Lincoln  will  justly  be  regarded  in  history 
as  an  emancipator,  as  by  his  proclamation  of  eman- 
cipation he  struck  the  fetters  from  four  million 
slaves.  It  was  a grand,  God-like  act.  We  should 
not,  however,  be  so  dazzled  by  it  as  to  entirely  for- 
get the  springs,  creeks  and  rivers  of  anti-slavery 
sentiment  running  through  the  land,  all  aggregating 
the  ocean  of  public  opinion  which  made  the  procla- 
mation a possibility  and  a success.  Without  these 
tributary  influences,  the  proclamation  probably  would 
never  have  been  issued,  but  if  issued  it  would  not 
have  been  the  sublime  success  it  was. 

We  admire  nature’s  works  when  they  culminate  in 
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exhibitions  of  sublime  power,  but  the  thoughtful 
student  of  nature  will  not  overlook  the  small  tribu- 
tary influences,  without  which  there  would  be  no 
such  exhibitions  of  power.  The  roar  of  Niagara 
would  never  have  been  heard,  to  the  admiration  of 
mankind,  if  the  springs,  creeks  and  rivers,  which 
supply  that  chain  of  great  lakes,  whose  waters  rush 
over  that  wonderful  precipice,  had  never  existed. 
The  Mississippi  is  a mighty  river,  capable  of  floating 
on  its  broad  surface  all  the  products  of  the  vast 
country  it  drains,  but  take  from  it  the  springs,  brooks 
and  creeks  which  make  the  Mahoning  river,  and  all 
other  like  tributaries,  and  it  would  not  contain  water 
enough  to  float  an  Indian’s  bark  canoe.  Great  re- 
forms culminate  in  success  through  the  agency  of 
public  men,  as  the  honored  and  faithful  organs  of 
public  opinion.  Let  full  praise  be  awarded  them, 
but  let  us  not  forget  the  more  humble  workers  who 
contributed  to  the  grand  result.  I claim,  therefore, 
for  the  humble  projectors  and  supporters  of  the  un- 
derground railroad  a part  of  the  honor  of  the  procla- 
mation of  emancipation,  issued  by  President  Lin- 
coln. 

The  anti-slavery  discussion  and  action  produced 
great  excitement,  and  engendered  bitter  and  hostile 
feelings  between  the  people  of  the  free  and  the  people 
of  the  slave  states.  Under  the  excitement  of  these 
discussions,  and  under  the  false  theory  of  state 
rights,  nearly  every  slave  state  commenced  the  late 
civil  war.  The  result  now  belongs  to  history.  The 
substance  of  this  false  theory  of  states’  rights  was 
“that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a 
compact  to  which  the  people  of  the  states,  as  sepa- 
rate and  sovereign  committees,  are  the  parties. 
That  the  sovereign  parties  have  a right  to  judge  each 
for  itself  of  any  alleged  violation  of  the  constitution 
by  congress,  and  in  case  of  such  violation,  to  chose 
each  for  itself  its  own  mode  and  measure  of  redress.” 
This  theory  of  the  constitution  had  been  shown  to  be 
false,  so  far  as  argument  can  show  any  proposition 
to  be  false,  in  the  great  historic  debates  between 
Mr.  Hayne  and  Mr.  Webster  in  1830,  and  Mr.  Web- 
ster and  Mr.  Calhoun  in  1833.  In  consequence  of 
Mr.  Webster’s  speech  of  the  seventh  of  March,  1850, 
giving  support  to  the  compromise  measures  of  that 
year,  he  was  charged  at  the  time  by  many  anti-slavery 
people  with  having  abandoned  his  previously  out- 
spoken anti-slavery  opinions,  and  at  that  time  I was 
of  that  opinion.  It  was  charged  that  his  motive  was 
to  get  the  support  of  the  south  for  the  Presidency. 
From  a careful  review  since  that  time  of  the  then  ex- 
cited state  of  the  public  mind  on  the  slavery  ques- 


tion, and  a careful  reading  of  that  able  and  remark- 
able speech,  in  the  light  of  events  which  have  since 
transpired,  I am  satisfied  that  great  injustice  has 
been  done  Mr.  Webster.  He  did  not,  in  that  speech, 
recede  from  any  position  theretofore  taken  by  him 
on  the  subject  of  slavery.  He  probably  saw  more 
clearly  than  any  other  statesman  then  did,  the  emi- 
nent danger  of  a serious  conflict  between  the  free  and 
slave  states,  and  he  sincerely  thought  that  a compro- 
mise in  which  neither  side,  according  to  his  view, 
really  surrendered  anything  valuable  in  principle, 
would  prevent  an  open  conflict.  He  had  studied  the 
constitution  thoroughly,  in  the  clear  light  of  events, 
and  with  respect  to  the  language  of  it,  and  from  the 
rich  storehouse  of  his  great  and  trained  intellect,  he 
brought  out  the  true  theory  of  its  construction,  clearly 
defined  the  relation  of  the  states  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment, and  pointed  out  the  precise  result  of  an 
attempt  to  put  in  practice  the  theory  of  secession. 
This  was  done  so  ably  and  so  plainly  that  any  person 
of  ordinary  intellect  could  comprehend  it. 

His  speeches,  more  than  those  of  any  other  states- 
man of  the  time,  prepared  the  public  mind  for  the 
conflict  when  it  came,  and  they  were  a stimulus,  as 
well  as  a guide  to  the  action  of  the  government  in 
putting  down  the  rebellion.  I do  not  refer  to  this 
matter  to  discuss  it,  but  to  say  that  while  I did  not 
then,  and  do  not  now,  with  more  careful  information, 
believe  that  the  compromise  measures  of  1850  were 
wise,  I acquit  Mr.  Webster  of  sinister  motives  in 
making  that  speech. 

This  false  theory  of  secession,  put  forth  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  slavery,  gave  what  might  be  called  a color 
of  right  on  the  part  of  slave  states  to  pass  their 
ordinances  of  secession,  but  slavery  was  the  bone  of 
contention,  and  the  real  ground  of  their  action. 
Every  true  American,  of  whatever  section,  should 
rejoice  that  both  secession  and  slavery  were  buried 
at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  grave,  beyond  the 
probability  of  resurrection.  Here  again  I claim 
glory  for  the  underground  railroad.  The  qualities 
of  its  members,  which  made  them  successful  mana- 
gers of  a railroad,  made  them  also  good  fighters  in 
the  war.  They  aided  in  demonstrating  to  the  whole 
world  that  the  people  who  were  loyal  to  the  consti- 
tution were  numerous  enough,  patriotic  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  successfully  resist  all  assaults  upon 
it,  whether  from  enemies  within  or  foes  without. 

The  result  of  the  great  contest  has  imposed  upon 
the  people  of  the  whole  country  new  duties  and 
opened  to  them  new  possibilities.  Hence  the  strife, 
excitement  and  passions  which  preceded  the  war, and 
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were  intensified  to  a white  heat  during  its  progress, 
should  become  obsolete  and  give  place  to  the  dis- 
charge of  those  duties  and  the  realization  of  these 
possibilities.  We  cannot  expect  complete  prosperity 
without  it.  This  must  be  the  work  of  time,  consid- 
ering the  elements  of  human  nature  connected  with 
the  strife.  The  body  politic  was  thoroughly  poisoned 
by  the  virus  of  slavery,  and  its  effects  will  be  felt 
long  after  the  virus  is  removed.  The  human  body, 
when  thoroughly  poisoned  by  a malignant  fever,  will 
not,  the  instant  the  fever  is  removed,  be  restored  to 
perfect  health.  This  must  be  brought  about,  if  at 
all,  by  careful  and  judicious  nursing  and  a change  of 
medicine.  So  with  the  body  politic,  composed  of 
many  human  bodies.  The  people  of  the  late  slave 
states  in  the  Mississippi  valley  are  terribly  afflicted 
with  “ a pestilence,  that  walketh  in  darkness,  and  a 
destruction  that  walketh  at  noonday,”  and  they  are 
sorely  in  need  of  aid.  The  people  all  over  the  north 
are  contributing  nurses  and  aid  with  alacrity  and 
liberality,  for  they  are  a humane  and  Christian  people; 
they  are  prompted  by  the  same  spirit  of  humanity 
that  induced  the  supporters  of  the  underground 
railroad  to  furnish  aid  to  the  flying  fugitives  from 
slavery,  in  proof  of  which  I again  quote  from  the 
charter  of  the  underground  railroad:  “All  things 

whatsoever  that  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you, 
do  ye  even  so  to  them,  for  this  is  the  law  and  the 
prophets.”  Charity  “is  twice  blessed  ; it  blesseth 
him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes.”  May  we  not, 
therefore,  hope  and  expect  that  there  is  in  this  dark 
cloud  of  affliction  a “silver  lining”  more  effective 
for  kindly  feeling  between  the  recently  alienated 
sections  than  have  been  the  wisest  plans  of  statesmen? 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  as  our  good  minister 
in  pioneer  times,  in  closing  a sound  doctrinal  dis- 
course, used  to  say,  “a  few  words  by  way  of  im- 
provement.” 

In  the  history  of  the  anti-slavery  reform,  resulting 
as  it  did,  in  success,  all  true  and  sincere  reformers 
may  find  encouragement. 

There  is  no  false  doctrine,  habit,  evil  measure  or 
wrong  practice,  whether  it  be  political,  theological, 
social,  financial,  in  whatever  manner  it  may  work 
injury  to  society,  or  however  deeply  rooted  therein, 
that  may  not  be  made  peaceably  to  yield  to  the  force 
of  truth  and  justice  in  a country  where  the  people 
are  intelligent,  and  discussion  and  ballot  are  free. 
Violence  comes  generally  from  those  in  the  wrong, 
as  it  did  in  the  great  rebellion.  Slavery  ' * took  the 
sword  and  perished  by  the  sword.”  Disraeli,  the 
present  distinguished  premier  of  England,  is  re- 


ported once  to  have  said,  “There  is  an  irresistible 
law  of  our  modern  civilization  which  has  decreed 
that  the  system  which  cannot  bear  discussion  is 
doomed.”  This  is  .more  universally  true  in  this 
country,  where  her  free  ballot  comes  in  to  supple- 
ment the  force  of  free  discussion.  Through  the 
agency  of  the  ballot  laws  are  made,  amended  and 
repealed.  As  a New  England  anti-slavery  poet — 
Mr.  Pierpoint,  I believe — once  in  substance  wrote  (I 
quote  from  memory) : 

“ The  ballot  falls  silently  and  still, 

Like  snowflakes  on  the  sod  ; 

But  executes  a freeman’s  will 
As  lightning  does  the  will  of  God.’’ 

It  was  the  ballot  behind  bayonets  and  bullets  that 
gave  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the  country  the 
power  to  destroy  slavery.  How  strongly  intrenched 
was  African  slavery  in  this  country,  when  the  true 
spark  of  anti-slavery  was  kindled  in  earnest. 

There  were  invested  in  slaves  in  the  slave  states, 
at  a fair  commercial  valuation,  about  two  thousand 
million  dollars,  and  about  the  same  amount  was  in- 
vested in  it  in  the  free  states,  by  reason  of  its  con- 
nection with  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country. 
Here  were  four  thousand  million  dollars  to  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  and  control  of  public  opinion 
against  anti-slavery  agitation.  Was  it  strange  that 
to  some  extent  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  the  bar  and 
our  educational  institutions,  were  subsidized  to  the 
support  of  slavery.  Many  learned  doctors  of  divin- 
ity, presidents  and  professors  of  colleges,  able  law- 
yers, editors  and  politicians,  as  conservative  as  owls, 
and  on  some  subjects  about  as  wise,  fiercely  de- 
nounced anti-slavery  agitators  and  hooted  at  anti- 
slavery agitation.  These  conser/atives  created  as 
much  disturbance  as  did  the  silversmiths  of  Demet- 
rius when  the  temple  of  Diana  was  assailed  by  the 
preaching  of  Paul.  As  a fair  specimen  of  the  way 
the  press  treated  anti-slavery  men,  I will  quote  what 
a leading  commercial  paper  in  New  York  city  said 
of  them  about  forty  years  ago  : * * They  resemble  a 
certain  animal — an  odiferous  dispenser  of  disagree- 
able effluvium — well  known  in  our  forest  and  fields.” 
Human  selfishness  did  not  perish  from  the  earth  in 
the  destruction  of  American  slavery.  It  is  still 
abroad  in  all  the  land,  and  when  it  gets  an  advantage 
it  is  apt  to  hold  on  to  it  until  compelled  to  let  go  by 
the  force  of  public  opinion.  The  reformers  although 
in  a minority,  need  not  be  discouraged  at  the  fierce- 
ness of  opposition.  In  the  face  of  opposition  and 
lawless  violence,  such  as  we  are  not  taught  to  expect 
in  this  enlightened  day,  the  underground  railroad 
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was  organized  by  anti-slavery  men  and  women,  and 
its  cars  were  kept  running  till  they  ran  over  all  with 
pro-slavery  opposition  that  did  not  heed  the  posted 
warning,  “Look  out  for  the  locomotive  when  the 
bell  rings.  ’’  The  spark  of  liberty  had  been  kindled, 
and,  in  the  language  of  another,  “ When  kindled  it 
will  burn.  Human  agency  cannot  extinguish  it. 
Like  the  earth's  central  fire,  it  may  be  smothered  for 
a time  ; the  ocean  may  overwhelm  it ; the  mountains 
may  press  it  down  ; but  its  inherent  and  unconquer- 
able force  will  heave  both  the  ocean  and  the  land  ; 
and  at  some  time  or  another,  in  some  place  or 
another,  the  volcano  will  break  out  and  flame  up  to 
heaven. ” 

HON.  LEICESTER  KING. 

The  early  prominence  of  Mr.  King 
m the  anti-slavery  cause  will  justify  a 
brief  notice  of  his  life  and  character, 
more  extended  than  was  proper  in  the 
underground  railroad  address.  Leices- 
ter King  was  a descendant  of  the  Puri- 
tans who  fled  from  England  as  early  as 
1640,  to  exercise  in  America  that  lib- 
erty of  conscience  in  matters  of  relig- 
ion not  then  enjoyed  in  England  with- 
out the  fear  of  fire  and  fagot.  His 
father,  David  King,  the  son  of  Eben- 
ezer  King,  jr.,  and  fifth  in  descent  from 
James  King  (who  settled  in  Suffield, 
Connecticut,  in  1678,  emigrating  from 
Devonshire,  England),  was  born  in  Suf- 
field, April  16,  1758.  His  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  Israel  Holly,  a de- 
scendant of  John  Holly,  among  the 
first  settlers  in  Stamford,  Connecticut. 
Leicester  King  was  born  in  Suffield, 
Connecticut,  May  1,  1799,  and  married 
October  12,  1814,  Julia  Ann  Hunting- 
ton,  a daughter  of  Hon.  Hezekiah 
Huntington,  who  for  many  years  was 
United  States  attorney  for  the  district 
of  Connecticut,  and  the  sixth  in  de- 
scent from  Simon  Huntington,  who 


sailed  in  1633  from  Norwich,  England, 
but  died  on  the  passage  from  the  latter 
place  to  this  country. 

Judge  King  received  his  education  in 
the  schools  of  Suffield,  Connecticut, 
always  noted  for  their  excellence,  and 
in  which  school  Judge  Calvin  Pease 
and  Judge  George  Tod,  two  distin- 
guished pioneers  of  Trumbull  county, 
whose  judicial  records  constitute  the 
brightest  pages  of  Ohio’s  judicial  his- 
tory, the  Hon.  Gideon  Granger  and 
others  received  the  elements  of  their 
education.  Judge  King’s  education 
did  not  stop  with  his  school  life,  for  he 
was  in  the  leisure  hours  of  his  busy  life 
a constant  and  intelligent  reader  of 
history  and  literature,  and  on  all  sub- 
jects he  was  a remarkably  well  in- 
informed  man. 

His  wife,  an  educated  and  cultured 
lady,  was  a helpmeet  for  him  in  the 
exercise  of  his  large  beneficence,  in  the 
education  of  their  children,  and  in  the 
discharge  of  his  many  public  duties  and 
trusts.  He  commenced  mercantile  busi- 
ness life  in  Westfield,  Massachusetts  \ 
but  in  1817  he  came  to  Warren,  Trum- 
bull county,  and  there  successfully  car- 
ried on  the  same  business  till  he 
removed  to  Akron  in  1854.  As  a mer- 
chant he  was  eminently  successful  in  a 
place  like  Warren,  a thriving  village  in 
pioneer  times  and  the  county-seat  of 
Trumbull  county.  He  left  an  estate 
valued  at  his  death  from  $250,000  to 
$300,000,  no  doubt  largely  enhanced 
by  the  purchase  of  real  estate  in  Akron 
about  the  time  of  the  location  and  con- 
struction of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
canal.  In  truth  he  may  be  regarded  as 
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the  father  of  that  improvement,  which 
at  the  time  of  its  construction,  before 
the  introduction  of  railroads,  was  re- 
garded as  of  first  importance  to  the 
natural  interests  of  the  western  reserve. 
His  energy  and  influence  in  the  legisla- 
ture and  out  of  it  secured  its  comple- 
tion, which  was  celebrated  with  great 
eclat  at  Akron,  as  many  of  its  older 
citizens  will  remember.  I notice  a cir- 
cumstance connected  with  that  corpo- 
ration which  illustrates  the  character  of 
Judge  King.  That  company  had  im- 
portant legislation  in  Mercer  county, 
Pensylvania,  which  was  submitted  to 
the  arbitrament  of  three  distinguished 
men  of  Pennsylvania.  The  trial  was 
at  New  Castle,  Pennsylvania.  I was 
associated  in  the  trial  of  the  case  for 
the  company  with  Judge  R.  P.  Ranney, 
and  it  was  decided  in  favor  of  the 
company,  a result  mainly  attributable  to 
the  thorough  and  judicious  prepara- 
tion of  the  case  by  Judge  King,  then 
president  of  the  company.  Mr.  King’s 
political  life  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced with  his  appointment  by  the 
legislature  under  the  old  constitution 
as  an  associate  judge  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas  of  Trumbull  county,  a 
position  he  occupied  with  credit  one 
term. 

He  was  twice  elected  to  the  state 
senate,  in  1833  and  1835,  by  the  elect- 
ors of  Trumbull  county  as  a Whig,  and 
he  was  a leading  and  influential  mem- 
ber of  that  body.  The  Whig  party 
was  then  strong  in  the  state,  and  if  he 
had  remained  a member  of  it  he  might 
have  secured  any  position  within  its 
gift.  From  early  life  he  followed  his 


convictions  of  political  duty,  although 
they  might  prejudice  his  political  or 
business  success.  When  he  had  been 
in  Warren  in  business  about  two  years 
he  was  persuaded  by  his  brother-in-law 
to  visit  Natchez,  Mississippi,  with  a 
view  of  going  into  business  there.  At 
that  early  day  he  saw  the  injustice  of 
slavery,  and  was  unwilling  to  subject 
himself  and  family  to  its  baneful  influ- 
ences, and  at  the  sacrifice  of  what  he 
then  regarded  important  interests  which 
promised  large  success,  he  returned  to 
Warren,  where  he  remained  till  his  re- 
moval to  Akron. 

In  1842  he  was  the  Liberty  party 
candidate  for  governor,  was  re-nomi- 
nated in  1844  and  secured  both  years 
the  full  vote  of  that  party  in  the  state. 
I remember  well  the  peculiar  prayer  of 
old  Father  Keep,  an  anti-slavery  minis- 
ter of  Oberlin,  when  he  was  running  for 
governor:  “ Grant,  oh  Lord,  that  we 

have  a king  for  governor,  whose  name 
shall  be  Leicester.”  The  prayer  was 
not  answered,  but  the  spirit  of  anti- 
slavery was  then  marching  on  to  final 
and  complete  victory. 

Judge  King  made  a thorough  canvass 
of  the  state,  traveling  in  his  own  car- 
riage at  his  own  expense  making  speeches 
in  every  county  and  in  many  of  the  town- 
ships. He  was  very  effective  as  a public 
speaker,  presenting  his  facts  and  argu- 
ments in  earnest,  terse,  plain  language, 
and  within  the  comprehension  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  Liberty  party  was  then  unpopu- 
lar, and  was  regarded  by  the  Whig  party 
as  a sort  of  tender  to  the  Democratic 
party,  then  claimed  to  be  more  pro-slav- 
ery than  the  Whig  party.  Judge  King 
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had  a two  days’  public  debate  with  Joshua 
R.  Giddings  at  Bloomfield,  Trumbull 
county,  in  which  the  duty  of  anti-slav- 
ery men  to  vote  the  Liberty  party  ticket 
was  affirmed  by  Judge  King  and  denied 
by  Mr.  Giddings.  The  latter  was  an 
able  lawyer,  trained  in  debate,  at  the 
bar  and  in  congress,  and  thoroughly  un- 
derstood the  subject  of  slavery  and  its 
moral  turpitude  and  political  aspect, 
and  as  able  a man  as  was  Judge  Milton 
Sutliff,  who  listened  to  the  debate,  pro- 
nounced Judge  King  the  peer  of  Mr. 
Giddings  in  argument.  Perhaps  some 
allowance  should  be  made,  from  the  fact 
that  Judge  Sutliff  agreed  with  Judge 
King  in  his  views  of  political  duty. 
Judge  King’s  house  in  Warren  was  the 
general  station  for  the  passengers  of  the 
underground  railroad.  There  they  re- 
ceived shelter,  food  and  clothing.  Judge 
King  bei»ng  better  off  in  worldly  goods 
than  a majority  of  anti-slavery  men  in 
Warren,  especially  the  younger  men, 
was  relied  upon  for  a larger  share  of  the 
expenses,  to  furnish  rolling  stock  and 
equipment  of  that  institution. 

Judge  King,  G.  Bailey,  Salmon  P. 
Chase  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lewis,  were 
among  the  most  influential  men  in  the 
Liberty  party  organization  in  Ohio,  up  to 
1844.  John  P.  Hale  was  a candidate  for 
President  and  Judge  Kingvice-president 
on  the  Liberty  party  ticket,  nominated 
in  1847,  but  they  declined  in  1848,  when 
Martin  Van  Buren  and  Charles  Francis 
Adams  were  nominated  at  Buffalo,  and 
thereafter  they  acted  with  the  Free 
Soil  party,  as  did  most  of  the  old  Liberty 
party  men.  After  the  death  of  his  wife 
at  Warren,  in  January,  1849,  Judge  King 


withdrew  from  active  political  life.  He 
married,  June  10,  1852,  his  second  wife, 
Calista  M.,  daughter  of  Dr.  Eliakim 
Crosby,  by  whom  he  had  no  children. 

The  children  of  his  first  marriage  were 
eight,  four  sons  and  four  daughters,  all 
of  whom — except  Susan  H.,  who  died  at 
Warren  in  1839 — survived  him.  Henry 
W.,  his  oldest  son,  then  a resident  of 
Akron,  was  elected  secretary  of  state  by 
the  legislature  in  1850,  and  died  in  Akron 
in  1857.  Julia  A.,  his  oldest  daughter, 
married  Charles  Brown,  son  of  Ephraim 
Brown  of  Bloomfield,  at  whose  house 
Judge  King  died  September  19,  1856, 
and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  he  took 
great  interest  in  public  affairs  and  looked 
forward  with  hope  to  the  time  when 
every  man  in  this  broad  republic  should 
enjoy  that  “ inalienable  right  to  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,” 
which  was  his  birthright.  Leicester,  his 
second  son,  volunteered  his  services  in 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  and  was  an 
efficient  officer  in  the  army ; now  resides 
in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 
His  daughter,  Mrs.  Brown,  died  in  Cleve- 
land, January  8,  1885.  His  daughter, 
Helen  D.,  married  James  Atkins,  a cit- 
izen of  Savannah,  Georgia,  and  died 
in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  where  she  had 
gone  for  medical  treatment,  Novem- 
ber 2,  1886.  His  son,  Hezekiah,  now 
resides  in  Savannah.  His  daughter, 
Catherine  H.,  married  President  W.  K. 
Pendleton  of  Bethany  college,  West 
Virginia,  and  now  resides  there.  His 
son,  David  L.,  a prominent  citizen  and 
business  man,  and  who  resembles  his 
father  in  personal  appearance  more 
than  either  of  his  other  sons,  now  re- 
sides in  Akron. 


John  Hutchins. 
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ROBERT  MITCHELL,  ESQ.,  OF  CINCINNATI,  AND  THE  ROBERT 
MITCHELL  FURNITURE  COMPANY. 


A little  less  than  one  hundred  years 
ago,  Cincinnati,  now  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  metropolis  of  the  Ohio 
valley,  had  neither  local  habitation  nor 
name.  Founded  in  the  stormy  days  of 
November,  1788,  the  unpromising  vil- 
lage became  in  1790  the  capital,  mili- 
tary headquarters,  rather,  of  the  north- 
western territory,  whose  almost  contin- 
uous forests  composed  what  is  now  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Michigan. 

When,  in  1802,  this  village  became 
incorporated,  its  population  amounted 
to  about  seven  hundred — as  many  in- 
habitants as  persons  now  employed  in 
the  Robert  Mitchell  Furniture  Manu- 
facturing company. 

Perhaps  no  other  single  fact  in  the 
comparative  history  of  the  northwest 
will  more  forcibly  illustrate  its  progress, 
growth  and  development. 

Moreover,  this  immense  establishment 
stands  upon  the  old  camp  ground  of 
General  Wayne’s  army,  where  “ Mad 
Anthony  ” organized  his  army  for  the 
final  subjugation  of  the  Indians,  and 
known  as  “ Camp  Hobson’s  choice,” 
where,  in  the  fall  of  1794,  he  marched 
to  win  the  battle  of  Fallen  Timbers. 

As  far  back  as  1800,  Messrs.  Lyon  & 
Maginnis  advertised  in  one  of  the  early 
newspapers  their  readiness  “ to  manu- 
facture desks,  dining-tables,  plain  and 
veneered/5  at  their  shop  a little  distance 


from  Fort  Washington  on  the  Hamilton 
road. 

The  first  notice  of  the  industries  of 
our  city  in  a general  way  was  in  1811 
when  John  Melish,  an  Englishman,  pub- 
lished two  volumes  on  ‘ Travel  in  Amer- 
ica.’ In  speaking  of  Cincinnati,  this 
writer  says  : 

This  is  next  to  Pittsburgh,  the  greatest  place  for 
manufactures  and  mechanical  operations  on  the  river, 
and  the  professions  exercised  are  nearly  as  numerous 
as  at  Pittsburgh 

Capenters  and  cabinet-makers  have  one  dollar  per 
day  and  their  board,  masons  have  two  dollars  per 
one  thousand  for  laying  bricks  and  their  board.  When 
they  board  themselves  they  have  about  four  dollars 
per  one  thousand. 

The  condition  of  Cincinnati  in  1836, 
when  the  name  of  Robert  Mitchell  first 
became  prominent  in  the  manufacturing 
history  of  Cincinnati,  is  thus  portrayed 
by  Benjamin  Drake,  who  in  an  article 
to  the  Western  Monthly  Magazine  and 
Literary  Journal  for  January,  1836,  said 
that  the  city  had  then  “ but  few,  if  any, 
overgrown  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, but  a large  number  of  small  ones, 
confined  to  individual  enterprise  and 
personal  superintendence.  These  are 
distributed  among  all  classes  of  the 
population,  and  produce  a great  variety 
of  articles  which  minister  to  the  wants 
and  comforts  and  luxuries  of  the  people 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  Mississippi 
valley.  In  truth,  with  the  exception  of 
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Pittsburgh,  there  is  no  city  in  the  west 
or  south  that,  in  its  manufactures  and 
manufacturing  capacity,  bears  any  ap- 
proach to  Cincinnati  and  her  associate 
towns.” 

ROBERT  MITCHELL. 

It  is  interesting  to  contemplate  as 
busy  and  successful  a life  as  that  which 
Mr.  Mitchell  has  led  since  he  came  to 
Cincinnati,  now  more  than  fifty  years 
ago.  So  conspicuous  have  been  his 
unceasing  labors  not  only  to  build  up 
the  magnificent  establishment  of  which 
he  is  the  distinguished  head,  but  prom- 
inently identified  as  well  with  all  that 
concerns  and  conserves  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  city  of  his  adoption,  that  it 
goes  without  the  saying  in  Cincinnati 
that  no  man  can  fill  his  place  whenever 
and  however  it  shall  be  made  vacant. 

When  the  centennial  of  our  settle- 
ment, both  as  a city  and  territory,  shall 
be  celebrated,  Robert  Mitchell’s  name 
will  shine  with  particular  radiance  as  a 
contributor  to  the  industrial  progress  of 
the  century — a name  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  a connecting  link  between 
the  first  half  and  the  latter  half  of  the 
one  hundred  years  that  will  soon  be 
told  touching  the  history  of  Cincinnati 
and  of  Ohio. 

THE  MITCHELL  FAMILY. 

Mr.  Mitchell  was  born  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  November  15,  1811.  His 
ancestors  were  among  those  who  left 
Scotland — the  land  of  heroes  and  mar- 
tyrs— during  the  religious  persecutions 
under  Charles  I,  in  1636;  and  again 
under  Charles  II,  in  1662.  These  colo- 


nists were,  therefore,  called  “ Scotch- 
Irish.”  A distinguished  jurist  of  west- 
ern Pennsylvania  thus  describes  this 
race,  and  how  this  distinctive  appella- 
tion came  to  be  applied  : 

The  class  of  people  to  whom  we  give  the  appella- 
tion of  Scotch-Irish  are  very  different  from  the  Irish. 
Neither  are  they  Gaelic,  nor  a cross  of  the  two 
races.  Not  a drop  of  Gaelic  or  Milesian  blood 
lurks  in  their  veins.  They  are  as  distinct  to-day  as 
they  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  having 
maintained  their  Scotch  lineage  unalloyed.  As  a 
race,  they  "are  only  denizens  of  Ireland,  to  which 
they  were  transplanted  from  Scotland.  Morever, 
the  early  Scotch  colonists  were  a select  stock.  Many 
of  them,  though  not  lords,  were  lairds,  and  the  bulk 
of  them  were  men  of  grit,  enterprise,  and  above  the 
average  intelligence.  These  Scotch-Irish  and  their 
descendants  gave  to  the  country  some  of  the  best 
soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  institutions  and 
industries  they  brought  with  them  are  with  us  until 
this  day. 

To  this  source  we  can  trace  many  or 
the  foremost  fa'milies  of  Cincinnati  and 
the  west.  Among  them,  besides  the 
Mitchells,  may  be  named  the  Hen- 
dricks, Scotts,  Speers,  Galbraiths,  An- 
dersons,  Lowreys,  Boyds,  Alexanders, 
MacFarlanes,  Porters,  Addys,  Sterrets, 
Lytles,  Campbells,  Moors,  Ramsays, 
Gibsons,  Howards,  Allisons,  Stuarts, 
Hughes,  McClures,  etc. 

But  the  family  of  which  Robert 
Mitchell  is  the  representative  in  Cin- 
cinnati is  of  still  remoter  origin.  Soon 
after  the  conquest  of  England  by  Wil- 
liam, the  seventh  duke  of  Normandy, 
therefore  called  William  the  Conqueror, 
four  founders  of  the  Mitchell  family  left 
Normandy  and  entered  England,  viz., 
Radulphus,  Geoffrey,  Selle  and  William 
de  St.  Michael.  From  this  it  appears 
that  the  surname  Mitchell  was  taken 
from  the  locality,  Mount  St.  Michael, 
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on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  now  France. 
It  has  a scriptural  meaning — who  is  like 
to  God — and  was  first  used  as  a sur- 
name by  William  de  St.  Michael  soon 
after  the  Norman  conquest. 

The  Mitchells  are  therefore  of  Nor- 
man origin,  and  became  a wide-spread 
and  influential  family  in  England  and 
the  north  of  Ireland  and  bore  arms — 
Ar.  a cheveron  purp.  Seven  heraldic 
tigers'  heads  erect  erased  vert,  each  de- 
vouring a cross  crosslet  fitche  gules. 
Crest — a dexter  arm  embowed  in  arm- 
our, holding  in  the  hand  a sword  all 
proper,  pommel  and  hilt  or,  pierced 
through  a leopard’s  face  of  the  last. 
Motto — Labor  unprobus  omni  vincit. 
“ Persistent  labor  conquers  all  things.” 
As  a characteristic  sentiment  of  the 
Mitchell  family,  this  heraldic  motto  has 
found,  in  the  uniform  and  commanding 
success  of  Robert  Mitchell,  its  highest 
exemplification.  It  has  all  his  life  been 
at  once  a ruling  sentiment  and  an  un- 
failing source  of  inspiration. 

Robert  Mitchell  was  one  of  nine 
children  whom  his  parents  brought  to 
the  new  from  the  old  world  in  1824.  At 
that  early  day — before  the  era  of  steam 
ships  and  steam  cars — they  were  on  the 
journey  from  June  to  September  before 
they  reached  Cincinnati.  The  father, 
John  Mitchell,  first  located  upon  a farm 
in  Indiana,  where  Robert  took  lessons 
as  the  son  of  a frontiersman  or  pioneer, 
in  clearing  the  forest.  His  aspiring 
mind  led  him  to  pursue  a course  of  self- 
instruction,  meanwhile,  in  books  which 
he  had  brought  from  across  the  sea. 
Then  he  taught  school.  The  next  step 
was  towards  the  Queen  City  of  the  west. 


Having  attained  his  eighteenth  year, 
young  Mitchell  resolved  to  go  to  Cin- 
cinnati, where  he  arrived  almost  sixty 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Mitchell  began  his  remarkable 
career  in  a remarkable  way.  Almost 
his  first  work  was  to  carry  mortar 
and  brick  for  the  foundation  of  the 
old  Second  Presbyterian  church  which 
stood  upon  the  south  side  of  Fourth 
street,  between  Race  and  Vine.  It  will 
be  remembered  by  some  of  our  readers 
as  Beecher’s  church,  in  which  Rev. 
Lyman  Beecher,  father  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  preached. 

Forty  years  afterward  Mr.  Mitchell 
tore  that  church  down  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  thereon  the  magnificent 
stores  now  occupied  by  the  Robert 
Mitchell  Furniture  company.  Thus 
in  a little  more  than  one  generation, 
acting  upon  the  sentiment — incessant 
labor  conquers  all  things — Mr.  Mitchell 
had  been  transformed  from  a laborer, 
worthy  of  his  hire,  in  the  material  up- 
building of  Cincinnati,  to  the  capitalist 
of  enlightened  views,  of  intrepid  inter- 
prise and  public  spirit  — himself  the 
owner  of  the  ground  upon  which  he 
toiled  fifty  years  ago  for  honest  wages 
honestly  earned,  and  the  president  of 
the  largest  manufacturing  establishment 
of  the  kind  in  the  Ohio  valley. 

A FEW  INCIDENTS. 

A few  incidents  in  his  career,  so  well 
known  in  Cincinnati,  may  likewise  in- 
terest your  many  readers  throughout  the 
north  and  west.  After  working  a few 
years  at  his  trade  of  cabinet  making, 
during  a strike  in  1836,  Mr.  Mitchell 
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commenced  business  for  himself,  in 
partnership  with  the  late  Colonel  R.  M. 
Moore,  ex-mayor  of  Cincinnati.  The 
partnership  continued  with  little  finan- 
cial prosperity  for  several  years — the 
chief  profit  being  the  value  of  his  experi- 
ence, which  opened  the  way  for  eventual 
triumphant  success. 

About  1844  some  wood-working  ma- 
chinery had  been  introduced  in  the 
manufacture  of  furniture,  and  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell quickly  foresaw  the  great  advantage 
that  would  ensue  by  judicious  investment 
in  that  direction.  He  believed  that 
cheapened  labor  would  lower  the  price 
of  furniture — that  he  was  without  the 
capital  for  such  an  undertaking.  In  his 
perplexity  he  called  upon  a wealthy 
neighbor  and  submitted  the  matter  to 
him,  with  an  argument  as  to  its  being  a 
paying  enterprise.  Soon  afterwards  this 
gentleman,  John  T.  Martin,  esq.,  called 
on  Mr.  Mitchell  and  said  : “ I have 

been  thinking  over  what  you  said  about 
the  advantage  of  machinery,  and  if  you 
think  well  of  it  I will  furnish  the  neces- 
sary capital  to  give  it  a fair  trial.” 

This  Mr.  Mitchell  regards  as  the  most 
glorious  moment  in  his  business  career. 
The  dream  of  years  approached  real- 
ization. Soon  after,  the  construction  of 
a factory  was  commenced  and  put  in 
operation.  In  course  of  time  the  inter- 
est of  Mr.  Martin  was  purchased  by  the 
late  Frederick  Rammelsberg.  This  fac- 
tory was  burned  down  with  no  insurance 
on  it,  and  another  on  a larger  scale  was 
erected  in  its  stead.  These  losses  and 
changes,  and,  moreover,  public  opinion, 
then  decidedly  adverse  to  “ steam-made 


furniture,”  might  reasonably  have  dis- 
mayed a man  less  determined,  less 
resistless  in  the  exercise  of  an  indomi- 
table will.  Upon  this  point  we  quote 
from  a late  writer  : “ But  the  steam- 
made  furniture  was  not  long  in  proving 
its  good  and  enduring  qualities,  as  well 
as  greatly  reducing  the  prices  and  there- 
by increasing  the  demand.”  Up  to  this 
time  furniture  for  each  locality  was  sup- 
plied by  local  workmen,  but  soon  all 
this  was  revolutionized.  The  advan- 
tages of  quality  and  prices  were  so  great 
that  steam-made  furniture  became  an 
article  of  merchandise,  and  was  shipped 
to  many  points  west  and  south — as  it  is 
now  to  all  points  of  the  compass  includ- 
ing other  countries  and  nationalities, 
from  the  establishment  which  now  en- 
joys an  almost  world-wide  reputation. 

Mr.  Rammelsberg  died  in  1863,  since 
which  time  Mr.  Mitchell  has  conducted 
the  business  himself,  assisted  by  his 
two  sons,  Albert  H.  and  Richard. 
In  1867  the  business  was  organized 
as  a joint  stock  company,  taking  the 
name  of  “ The  Robert  Mitchell  Furni- 
ture company,”  with  Mr.  Mitchell  as 
president.  By  this  name  both  the  fac- 
tory and  stores  are  managed. 

Throughout  his  long  and  successful 
career  he  has  exercised  constant  and 
the  closest  personal  supervision  « over 
all  the  details  in  his  business,  both  in 
the  factory  and  store.  Hence,  the  per- 
fect system  which  characterizes  the 
management  of  both.  And  to  this  fact 
his  extraordinary  success  in  the  main 
may  be  attributed.  Imparting  to  it  his 
tireless  energies,  a commensurate  re- 
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ward  has  followed — the  upbuilding  of 
the  largest  factory  of  the  kind  in  the 
great  central  west.  • 

Incessantly  and  watchfully  interested 
in  the  continued  success  of  his  great 
life-work,  he  is  among  the  first  to  test 
and  then  adopt  every  new  method  or 
invention  intended  to  improve  machin- 
ery by  which  he  may  be  enabled  to  se- 
cure the  highest  possible  excellence 
attainable  in  all  departments. 

In  conclusion  a word  should  be  said 
touching  the  reputation  of  a gentleman 
who  occupies  so  conspicuous  and  hon- 
orable a position  in  the  history  of  Cin- 
cinnati. Those  who  know  Robert  Mitch- 
ell the  best  say  that  he  is  a man  of  great 
probity  of  character,  original  in  his 
views,  independent  in  action,  and  en- 
dowed with  great  capacity  for  affairs. 
He  stands  in  the  estimation  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens as  a typical  example  of 


what  physical  and  intellectual  force, 
incessant  labor,  an  indomitable  will, 
high  moral  character  and  spotless  in- 
tegrity can  achieve  in  the  short  space 
of  one  human  life.  He  is  an  accom- 
plished, as  well  as  a native-born,  gentle- 
man, whose  commanding  qualities  as  a 
manager  of  vast  business  matters  are 
adorned  by  courtly  manners  in  his  in- 
tercourse with  all  who  come  either  in 
social  or  business  contact  with  him. 

Though  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  Mr. 
Mitchell  retains  to  a remarkable  de- 
dree  his  native  vigor,  both  mental  and 
physical,  and,  with  his  accustomed 
regularity,  is  still  daily  found  at  his 
places  of  business,  guiding  and  direct- 
ing the  more  important  work  in  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  his  factory,  and 
looking  after  all  the  general  interests 
thereof. 

Henry  Dudley  Teetor. 
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GENERAL  MANNING  FERGUSON  FORCE. 


Manning  Ferguson  Force  was  born 
m the  city  of  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  December  17,  1824.  His 
grandfather,  William  Force,  was  the 
great-grandson  of  a Huguenot  refugee 
from  France,  and  served  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary army.  His  father,  Peter  Force, 
the  historian,  was  a native  of  Passaic 
Falls,  New  Jersey.  In  1793  William 
Force  removed  to  New  York  City, 
where  his  son,  Peter,  learned  the  print- 


er’s trade.  In  1815  Peter  Force  re- 
moved to  Washington  City,  where  he 
published  the  National  Calendar  from 
1820-36.  In  1823  he  established  the 
National  Journal  in  support  of  Mr. 
Adams ; was  mayor  of  Washington  from 
1836-40,  and  president  of  National  In- 
stitute at  Washington.  The  great  work 
of  Peter  Force — ‘ The  American  Ar- 
chives,’ in  nine  volumes  (the  tenth 
being  unfinished  at  the  time  of  his 
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death,  in  1868) — covered  the  period  of 
the  Revolution,  and  embodies  original 
documents  of  inestimable  value.  He 
also  printed  ‘ Grinnell  Land,’  a ‘ Rec- 
ord of  Aurorae  Phenomena  ’ and  ‘Ameri- 
can Tracts,’  four  volumes,  of  great  his- 
torical interest.  His  large  and  valuable 
library,  relating  to  American  history, 
was  purchased  by  the  government,  in 
1868,  and  now  forms  a part  of  the  Con- 
gressional library  at  Washington  City. 

Manning  F.  Force  entered  Harvard, 
graduating  from  the  college  in  1845  and 
from  the  law  school  in  1848.  The 
year  following  he  went  to  Cincinnati 
and  remained  one  year  in  the  law  office 
of  Walker  & Kebler,  when,  in  1850,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Soon  after 
he  became  a member  of  the  firm  as 
Walker,  Kebler  & Force.  After  the 
death  of  Judge  Walker  the  firm  of  Keb- 
ler & Force  was  formed,  which  contin- 
ued until  the  war  for  the  Union  com- 
menced. 

The  career  of  General  Force  from  the 
time  he  left  his  profession  and  entered 
the  Twentieth  Ohio  volunteer  infantry 
as  lieutenant-colonel,  until  1866,  when 
he  returned  to  his  law  office  with  the 
rank  of  brevet  major-general  is  history. 

He  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Fort 
Donelson  and  Pittsburgh  Landing,  after 
which  he  was  promoted  to  colonel.  In 
command  of  his  regiment  he  advanced 
upon  Corinth  ; and  was  engaged 
throughout  the  whole  of  Colonel  Leg- 
gett’s desperate  fight  at  Bolivar,  and  was 
hotly  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Raymond 
and  Champion  Hills.  During  the  siege 
of  Vicksburg  his  regiment  was  taken 
from  the  trenches  and  sent  with  Blair 


on  the  expedition  up  the  Yazoo,  at  the 
close  of  which  Colonel  Force  was  pro- 
moted to  the  command  of  Second 
brigade  Third  division  of  the  Twenty- 
seventh  army  corps.  After  the  siege 
Colonel  Force  was  awarded,  by  a board 
of  officers,  the  Seventeenth  corps 
gold  medal  of  honor.  After  returning 
from  General  Stevenson’s  expedition  to 
Monroe,  Louisiana,  he  was  appointed 
brigadier-general,  and  took  part  in  Gen- 
eral McPherson’s  operations  toward 
Canton.  In  February,  1864,  his  brigade 
went  with  General  Sherman  to  Meridian, 
and,  pushing  in  advance  of  the  army, 
entered  and  occupied  Jackson  by  night. 
On  the  fourteenth  of  February  it  was 
detached  to  destroy  the  railroad  bridge 
at  Chunkey,  came  upon  the  rear  guard 
of  General  Stephen  D.  Lee’s  cavalry, 
surprised  it  at  breakfast,  drove  it  across 
the  river,  destroyed  the  bridge,  and 
rejoined  Sherman  at  Meridian  after  an 
absence  of  two  days. 

General  Force  accompanied  his  old 
regiment  home  on  its  veteran  furlough, 
after  which  he  reported  at  Cairo.  Hence 
he  marched  with  the  Seventeenth  corps 
to  join  General  Sherman  at  Ackworth, 
Georgia.  At  this  place  his  brigade 
formed  the  extreme  left  of  the  army. 
On  the  third  of  July  it  was  transferred 
to  the  extreme  right  flank.  On  the 
fourth,  under  orders  from  McPherson, 
General  Force,  in  command  of  two  regi- 
ments, was  directed  to  break  up  a cer- 
tain cavalry  camp  and  find  a crossing 
of  Nicajack  creek.  He  accomplished 
his  object,  and  penetrated  to  the  main 
line  of  the  army  and  remained  there, 
almost  surrounded,  until  recalled  in  the 
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night.  On  the  twenty-first  his  brigade,  as 
a part  of  Leggett’s  division,  attacked 
and  carried  a fortified  hill  in  full  view  of 
Atlanta,  defended  by  a portion  of  Gen- 
eral Cleburne’s  division.  In  the  terrible 
battle  the  next  day,  when  General  Hood 
endeavored  to  recapture  the  hill,  Gen- 
eral Force  was  shot  through  the  upper 
part  of  his  face,  and  as  his  wound  was 
supposed  to  be  mortal,  he  was  sent  home. 
Three  months  afterwards  he  was  able 
for  duty,  and  reported  to  General  Sher- 
man, October  22,  at  Garrettsville,  Ala- 
bama. For  “ especial  gallantry  before 
Atlanta,”  he  was  brevetted  major-gen- 
eral, U.  S.  Y. 

In  the  march  to  the  sea,  General  Force 
commanded  the  First  brigade  of  the 
Third  division,  and  in  the  march  across 
Carolina, commanded  the  division.  After 
the  halt  at  Goldsboro,  he  commanded 
the  First  division,  Seventeenth  corps. 
During  the  closing  period  of  the  war, 
his  staff  suffered  severely.  Three  were 
killed  in  the  field,  one  mortally  wounded, 
one  taken  prisoner,  and  two  were  sent 
to  the  hospital  broken  down  with  hard 
service. 

During  the  summer  of  1865,  the  gen- 
eral commanded  a district  in  Missis- 
sippi, which  was  his  last  military  ser- 
vice. He  was  finally  mustered  out  Jan- 
uary, 1866.  Upon  returning  home,  he 
was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Thirty- 
second  United  States  infantry,  but  de- 
clined the  appointment. 

Soon  after  returning  to  his  profession, 
he  was  elected  judge  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas  of  Hamilton  county,  a 
position  to  which  he  was  reelected  in 
1871.  In  1877  he  was  elected  judge  of 


the  superior  court  of  Cincinnati,  to 
which  he  was  also  reelected  in  1882, 
without  opposition,  both  political  par- 
ties uniting  upon  him  as  their  candidate. 
For  several  years  Judge  Force  has  been 
one  of  the  professors  of  the  Cincinnati 
Law  school.  He  is  president  of  the 
Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
Ohio,  and  a member  or  corresponding 
member  of  the  Real  Academie  de  la 
Historia  of  Madrid,  the  historical  so- 
cieties of  Massachusetts,  Virgina,  Wis- 
consin, Buffalo  and  the  Western  Reserve; 
the  Military  Historical  Society  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  Anthropological  Society 
of  Washington,  the  Archaeological  Insti- 
tute of  America,  and  associate  fellow  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences. 

Judge  Force  edited  the  seventh  and 
eighth  edition  of  ‘Walker’s  American 
Law’  and  the  American  edition  of ‘Har- 
ris’ Criminal  Law ;’  wrote  a volume  enti- 
tled ‘ From  Fort  Henry  to  Corinth,’  pub- 
lished in  1881  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons; 
and  some  pamphlets,  among  them  ‘ The 
Mound  Builders,’  ‘Darwinism  and  Deity, 
‘ Some  Early  Notices  of  Ohio  Indians,’ 
and  ‘ Observations  upon  the  Letters  of 
Amerigo  Vespucci.’ 

The  following  is  an  editorial  from  the 
Cincinnati  Commercial  Gazette  of  Feb- 
ruary 17, 1887  : 

The  intelligence  that  Judge  Force  will,  under  the 
direction  of  his  physicians,  retire  from  the  bench, 
and  refuse  to  be  a candidate  for  reelection,  will  be 
received  with  universal  regret.  The  judge  suffered 
severely  from  wounds  received  in  the  war,  from  one 
of  which  only  a strong  and  elastic  constitution  en- 
abled him  to  recover,  and  his  judicial  duties  have 
been  exceedingly  laborious.  General  Force  is  a man 
of  absolute  purity  and  heroism  of  character — chival- 
rous in  war,  just  and  true  in  peace.  There  is  no  civ- 
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ilized  age  or  country  in  which  he  would  not  have 
recognition  as  a gentleman,  to  whom  belongs  the 
Chevalier  Bayard’s  motto,  “Without  fear  and  without 
reproach.  ” The  loss  of  such  a man  from  the  bench 
that  he  has  dignified  and  adorned,  is  one  of  which 
the  whole  community  will  be  sensible. 

TIMOTHY  DANIELSON  LINCOLN,  ESQ.,  OF 
THE  CINCINNATI  BAR. 

The  colonial  period  in  American 
history  extended  from  1602  to  1776. 
During  that  time — one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five years — the  colonies  were  a part 
of  Old  England,  though  called  New 
England — the  offspring  of  an  intensely 
autocratic  government. 

Into  the  composition  of  the  early 
American  character  entered,  therefore, 
the  blood  of  some  of  the  best  families  of 
England,  Scotland,  Wales  and  Ireland, 
Noblemen  and  their  sons  seldom  or 
never  came.  Because  of  the  law  of 
primogeniture,  which  gave  to  the  oldest 
sons  the  hereditary  estates,  with  their 
honors  and  revenues,  the  younger  sons 
often  well  educated,  and  often  the  de- 
scendants of  personages  distinguished 
for  generations  for  their  courage,  their 
learning,  their  moral  and  intellectual 
standing,  were  turned  adrift  without  pat- 
rimony, with  nothing  but  pride  of  an- 
cestry, to  seek  both  honor  and  fortune 
in  the  new  world.  Therefore  many  of 
the  descendants  of  the  colonial  settlers 
are  enabled  to  trace  their  lineage,  as  in 
this  case,  to  the  ancient  and  honorable 
families  of  Great  Britain. 

The  antiquity  of  the  Lincoln  family  is 
great,  the  names  it  has  given  to  history 
— the  history  of  Normandy,  England 
and  the  United  States — many  and  dis- 
tinguished, From  a ‘ History  of  the 


Norman  People  and  their  Descendants 
in  the  British  Dominions  and  in  the 
United  States  of  America  ’ published  in 
London  in  1872,  we  take  this  extract: 

Alured  de  Lincoln  came  from  Normandy  with  the 
Conqueror.  He  witnessed  a charter  in  Normandy, 
A.  D.  1080,  and  in  1086  held  a great  barony  in  Lin- 
colnshire and  Bedfordshire.  In  1130,  Robert  de 
Lincoln  occurs,  and  in  1165,  Alured  de  Lincoln  held 
a barony  of  thirty  fees.  There  were  various  collat- 
eral branches,  from  one  of  which  probably  descended 
Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States. 

Camden’s  ‘ Magna  Britannia’  gives 
the  name  of  Alured  de  Lincoln,  as  one 
of  the  favorite  followers  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  to  whom,  according  to 
‘ Domesday  Book,’  fifty-one  manors  or 
lordships  were  given  in  Lincolnshire. 
Their  armorial  bearings  were:  Gu,  a 

lion  ra,  or  crest,  out  of  a ducal  coro- 
net or  a demi-lion,  ppr,  crowned 
with  an  antique  crown  of  the  first. 
Motto — Non  vi  sod  monte. 

In  the  biography  of  Thomas  Dudley, 
first  deputy-governor  of  Massachusetts, 
we  read  that  Lord  Lay  recommended 
Mr.  Dudley  to  Theophilus,  the  fourth 
earl  of  Lincoln,  who  came  to  his  title 
January  15,  1619.  Dudley  became 
steward  of  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  served 
with  him  in  that  capacity  more  than 
ten  years,  and  with  so  much  foresight, 
sagacity  and  fidelity  as  to  gain  the  en- 
tire confidence  of  that  nobleman  and 
his  family.  Mather  calls  the  house  of 
Lincoln,  “the  best  family  of  any  no- 
bleman then  in  England,”  and  Collins’ 
Peerage  informs  us  that  Thomas,  the 
third  earl  of  Lincoln,  who  was  de- 
scended from  a family  that  came  in 
with  William  the  Conqueror,  had  by 
one  wife  eight  sons  and  nine  daughters. 
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One  daughter,  Frances,  married  John, 
son  and  heir  of  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges;  another,  Susan,  married  John 
Humphrey;  and  a third,  the  Lady  Ara- 
bella, married  Isaac  Johnson  and  came 
over  in  the  fleet  with  Dudley  and  the 
charter  in  1630,  so  that  a close  re- 
lationship to  New  England  would  be 
acknowledged  by  the  family  of  Lincoln. 

This  account  of  Dudley  also  informs 
us  that  while  the  Arabella , in  which  the 
colonists  embarked,  was  riding  at  an- 
chor in  the  harbor  of  Cowes,  Mr.  Dud- 
ley was  chosen  deputy  governor  in  the 
place  of  John  Humphrey  (husband  of 
Susan,  daughter  of  Thomas,  earl  of 
Lincoln),  who  remained  behind. 

The  account  of  this  first  step  in  this 
great  enterprise  by  Governor  Dudley, 
contained  in  his  letter  of  twelfth 
March,  1631,  addressed  to  the  Countess 
of  Lincoln,  is  the  best  that  has  ever 
been  given. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  Ara- 
bella was  thus  named  in  honor  of  the 
daughter  of  Thomas,  the  earl  of  Lin- 
coln, who,  doubtless,  was  a powerful 
friend  and  patron  of  the  enterprise. 

The  following  extract  is  taken,  from 
Governor  Dudley’s  letter  to  the  Coun- 
tess of  Lincoln  : 

Touching  the  plantation  which  we  here  have  begun, 
it  fell  out  thus  : About  the  year  1627,  some  friends 
being  together  in  Lincolnshire  (Dudley  lived  at  Bos- 
ton, Lincolnshire,  at  the  time  of  the  emigration),  fell 
into  some  discourse  about  New  England,  and  plant- 
ing the  gospel  there  ; and  after  some  deliberation, 
we  imparted  our  reasons  by  letters  and  messages,  to 
some  in  London  and  the  west  country,  where  it  was 
likewise  deliberately  thought  upon. 

The  letter  gives  a detailed  account  of 
the  embarkation,  voyage  and  settlement. 


From  this  it  is  learned  that  the  Massa- 
chusetts colony  originated  with  Dudley, 
the  steward  of  the  house  of  Lincoln  ; 
that  Boston  secured  its  name  from  Bos- 
ton, in  Lincolnshire ; that  the  charter 
was  brought  over  in  the  Arabella , thus 
named  from  the  daughter  of  Earl  Lin- 
coln ; that  the  first  official  account  of 
this  momentous  event  was  made  by  the 
first  governor  of  the  colony  to  the  Coun- 
tess of  Lincoln;  and  that  the  first  deputy 
governor  of  the  Massachusetts  colony 
was  John  Humphrey,  son-in-law  of  the 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  thereby  created  a 
vacancy  which  was  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dudley,  steward  to  Thomas, 
earl  of  Lincoln. 

In  1636  the  name  of  Thomas  Lincoln 
appears  in  the  town  records  of  Hingham, 
Massachusetts,  and  the  house  and  lot 
occupied  by  him  has  remained  to  this 
day  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants 
— more  than  seven  generations.  This 
was  the  father  of  Benjamin  Lincoln,  who 
was  the  father  of  Benjamin  Lincoln, 
major-general  in  the  Army  of  the  Rev- 
olution. 

What  the  relationship  may  have  been 
between  Thomas,  earl  of  Lincoln,  and 
Thomas  Lincoln,  the  great  grandfather 
of  the  General  Benjamin  Lincoln,  the 
writer  has  not  been  able  definitely  to  as- 
certain; but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
Thomas  Lincoln,  the  emigrant,  and  the 
projector  of  the  American  branch  of  the 
Lincoln  family,  was  a scion  of  the  house 
of  Lincoln — not  the  first  born,  and  there- 
fore doubtless  compelled,  as  has  been 
intimated,  to  seek  fortune  and  religious 
liberty  both,  in  the  colony  founded  by 
the  steward  of  the  house  of  Lincoln. 
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Sir  Matthew  Hale  said  : “ The  very 

concurrence  and  coincidence  of  so  many 
evidences  that  contribute  to  the  proofs, 
carries  a great  weight.” 

At  any  rate,  the  Massachusetts  colony 
originated  in  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  and 
we  believe  from  that  noble  source  came 
also  the  widespread  and  distinguished 
Lincoln  family  of  New  England. 

Timothy  Danielson  Lincoln  was  born 
in  Brimfield,  Hamden  county,  Massa- 
chusetts, May  n,  1815,  and  is  descended 
from  the  ancient  and  honorable  Lincoln 
family  of  old  and  New  England.  His 
father,  Dr.  Asa  Lincoln,  was  an  eminent 
physician,  was  highly  esteemed,  held 
several  prominent  public  positions,  and 
was  noted  for  his  enlightened  and  ad- 
vanced views.  Dr.  Lincoln  married 
Sarah,  the  daughter  of  Hon.  Timothy 
Danielson,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  safety  in  western  Massa- 
chusetts, during  the  Revolutionary  War. 
He  was  subsequently  appointed  judge, 
which  he  retained  till  his  death — an 
honorable  distinction  among  his  fellow 
citizens. 

General  Danielson  died  when  his 
daughter,  Sarah,  was  twelve  years  old. 
The  widow,  the  grandmother  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  afterward  married  General 
William  Eaton,  who  distinguished  him- 
self as  a commander  of  troops  against 
the  Algerians,  acting  in  conjunction 
with  Commodore  Decatur. 

General  Eaton  was  devotedly  at- 
tached to  his  little  stepdaughter,  and 
spent  neither  pains  nor  expense  in  her 
education.  This  gentle  mother  died 
when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  fourteen  years 
old. 


The  education  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
begun  in  the  schools  of  his  native  vib 
lage,  and  completed  at  Wesleyan  uni- 
versity, Middletown,  Connecticut.  He 
began  to  study  for  the  profession  of  law, 
of  which  he  has  been  an  ornament  for 
so  many  years,  by  entering  the  office  of 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Warren,  Bedford, 
Massachusetts.  While  preparing  him- 
self for  the  practice  of  the  law,  Mr. 
Lincoln,  in  common  with  every  other 
young  man  in  New  England,  taught 
school.  Upon  passing  a rigid  examin- 
ation by  Judge  Williams,  Mr.  Lincoln 
started  west  in  the  fall  of  1841  and 
located  in  Cincinnati,  where  he  had 
neither  friends  nor  acquaintances. 

At  that  time  the  late  Judge  Charles 
Fox  had  the  most  extensive  practice  at 
the  Cincinnati  bar.  Mr.  Lincoln  spent 
one  year  in  the  office  of  Judge  Fox — one 
year  being  required  of  non-residents  be- 
fore they  could  be  allowed  to  practice 
in  the  state — at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  Mr.  Lincoln  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
by  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio.  In  1843 
Mr.  Lincoln  became  a partner  of  Judge 
Fox — as  Fox  & Lincoln.  This  continued 
until  1846  when  it  was  dissolved,  after 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  practiced  alone  until 
1854 ; meanwhile  his  business  largely 
increased  with  a widening  reputation. 
In  this  year,  1854,  the  well  remembered 
firm  of  Lincoln,  Smith  & Warnock  was 
formed.  The  firm  was  afterwards  in- 
creased by  the  accession  of  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Stephens  (who  had  grown  up  in  this 
law-office),  the  name  and  style  being 
thereafter  (until  the  death  of  Captain 
Warnock),  Lincoln,  Smith,  Warnock  & 
Stephens.  Upon  the  lamented  death 
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of  Captain  Warnock,  which  occurred 
in  July,  1872,  the  firm  became  Lincoln, 
Smith  & Stephens.  In  1878  Mr.  Smith 
was  elected  judge,  whereupon  the  firm 
became  Lincoln,  Stephens  & Slatterly. 
The  firm  as  now  constituted  is  Lincoln, 
Stephens  & Lincoln,  the  junior  member 
being  John  Ledyard  Lincoln,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln’s son. 

Mr.  Lincoln  attained  his  high  repu- 
tation chiefly  in  the  conduct  of  marine 
and  insurance  cases.  Among  the  many 
incidents  of  his  professional  life  may  be 
mentioned  the  fact  of  being  retained  as 
counsel  by  the  St.  Louis  chamber  of 
commerce,  in  the  Rock  Island  Bridge 
case.  This  celebrated  trial  for  suprem- 
acy between  the  railroad  and  river 
interests  of  the  west  enlisted  much  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  people  of  St. 
Louis,  who  favored  the  river  rather  than 
the  railroad  business,  then  all-powerful 
in  Chicago.  Mr.  Norman  B.  Judd,  sub- 
sequently minister  to  Berlin,  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  late  President  of  the 
United  States,  defended  the  Rock  Island 
Bridge  interest.  The  success  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  in  this  case  led  to  his  being 
engaged  in  other  important  causes, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
Clinton  Bridge  case. 

In  the  well-known  case  of  Poor  vs. 
Considine,  which  involved  the  title  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  ground 
on  Price’s  hill,  west  of  Cincinnati,  and 
on  which  St.  Mary’s  college  stands. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  opposed  to  the  late 
Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  and  at  the  request 
of  Henry  Stanbery,  esq.,  who  was  his 
senior  counsel,  he  made  the  closing  ar- 
gument in  the  supreme  court  of  the 


United  States.  Mr.  Stanbery  was  then 
engaged  in  the  impeachment  trial  of 
Andrew  Johnson,  and  therefore  made 
the  request  that  Mr.  Lincoln  should 
make  the  closing  argument. 

In  the  case  of  Barret  vs.  Williamsoriy 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  opposed  by  Hon.  John 
J.  Crittenden,  then  attorney-general  of 
the  United  States ; and  in  the  case  of 
the  Mississsippi  and  Missouri  railroad 
company,  he  was  opposed  by  Hon. 
Reverdy  Johnson. 

In  the  notable  case  of  Mannix  vs. 
Purcell , relating  to  the  liability  of 
church  property  under  the  assignment 
of  Archbishop  Purcell,  Mr.  Lincoln  pre- 
pared the  case  on  behalf  of  the  congre- 
gations and  the  educational  and  chari- 
table institutions  of  the  diocese.  Per- 
haps no  case  ever  exceeded  this,  in  this 
country,  as  to  the  important  principles, 
or  the  amount  of  property  involved. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  how  varied  nnd 
extensive  have  been  the  professional 
labors  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  And  they  have 
been  commensurately  successful.  Nor 
has  his  field  of  professional  labors  been 
confined  to  state  limits.  His  reputa- 
tion as  a great  and  profound  lawyer  has 
gone  out  to  other  states  ; few  members 
of  the  Ohio  bar  have  practiced  more 
extensively  in  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  and  the  court  of  claims 
of  Washington. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Lincoln  is  due 
first  to  his  natural  intellectual  endow- 
ments, and,  second,  an  extraordinary 
adaptability  for  the  controversial  life  of 
the  lawyer.  Add  to  this  an  inordinate 
love  of  the  profession,  constant  study, 
and  indefatigable  labor  in  the  prepar- 
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ation  and  penetration  of  his  cases,  and 
the  secret  of  his  uniform  and  exceptional 
success  is  revealed.  Disdaining  any 
attempt  at  forensic  oratory — his  very 
simplicity  of  expression  and  earnestness 
of  manner  never  fail  to  please,  and  sel- 
dom fail  to  convince  or  convict.  His 
style  is  Lincolnian — a characteristic  of 
the  ancient  family  from  which  he  de- 
scended, as  marked  in  the  measured 
utterances  of  the  martyr  President,  as 
in  the  guarded  words  of  the  advocate 
before  the  supreme  court  of  the  nation. 

Another  element  of  success  must  be 
briefly  alluded  to  in  this  sketch  of  Mr. 
Lincoln — it  is  his  great  law  library.  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  law  library  is  known  to  the 
profession  all  over  the  United  States  ; 
it  is  known  also  in  Europe. 

Its  history  may  be  briefly  told.  In 
1845,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  part- 
nership of  Fox  & Lincoln,  a client  con- 
sulted Mr.  Lincoln  upon  a question  of 
law.  Shortly  after  the  interview  Mr. 
Lincoln  became  satisfied  that  he  had 
not  advised  his  client  correctly.  He 
sought  his  client,  confessed  his  error, 
and  offered  to  return  the  fee  advanced. 
Thereupon  Mr.  Lincoln  resolved  that 
he  would  not  practice  a learned  profes- 
sion without  the  requisite  knowledge  or 
means  at  hand  to  acquire  it.  He  im- 
mediately purchased  a small  library,  as 
a nucleus,  and  has  been  constantly  add- 
ing thereto  until  now  it  contains  more 
than  eight  thousand  volumes — the  result 
of  more  than  forty  years’  accumulations 
of  works  bearing  upon  the  science  of 
the  law.  It  comprises  all  the  reports 
of  the  supreme  courts  of  the  United 
States  ; of  the  various  circuit  and  dis- 


trict courts  of  the  United  States  ; also 
of  the  states  and  territories ; the  reports 
of  many*of  the  inferior  courts,  generally 
known  as  superior  courts,  existing  in 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Chi- 
cago and  St.  Louis,  the  Year  Books  and 
all  the  English  reports,  embracing  the 
law,  equity,  admiralty,  ecclesiastical  and 
probate  courts,  the  privy  council  and 
Indian  appeal  reports  and  all  the  Irish 
reports ; quite  a number  of  the  leading 
treatise  on  civil  law,  and  some  of  the 
leading  text  books  on  common  law ; all 
the  Law  Times  reports  as  well  as  the 
English  statutes  from  Magna  Chart  a 
down  to  the  present  day.  It  is  the 
great  library  of  a great  lawyer,  in  which 
is  concentrated  and  systematically  ar- 
ranged “the  gathered  wisdom  of  a 
thousand  years,”  touching  the  learned 
profession  of  which  Mr.  Lincoln  has 
been  so  long  an  eminent  practitioner. 
It  may  be  said  of  him  as  it  was  said  of 
another : 

“ He  lords  it  o’er 

An  ever  widening  realm  of  books.” 

Remembering  the  ancient  heraldic 
motto  of  the  Lincolns — Non  vi  sed 
me?ite — “ not  by  force  but  by  reason,” 
we  find  in  the  success  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  in 
the  profession  he  has  chosen  an  extra- 
ordinary illustration  of  the  appropriate- 
ness of  its  selection  as  indicative  of  a 
favorite  sentiment  of  the  American  as 
well  as  of  the  English  descendants  of 
the  Norman  founders  of  the  family. 

As  a lover  of  literature  in  general, 
Mr.  Lincoln  has  collected  a miscellane- 
ous library,  comprising  more  than  two 
thousand  volumes,  selected  partly  while 
in  Europe,  to  which  country  he  has 
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made  several  trips  during  his  profes- 
sional life. 

Mr.  Lincoln  married  Miss  Mary 
Clarke,  daughter  of  Major  Nathan  Clarke 
of  the  United  States  army,  a lady  of 
varied  accomplishments,  eminent  for 
her  usefulness  in  society,  of  which  she 
is  an  acknowledged  leader.  The  schol- 
arly attainments  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  have 
enabled  her  to  take  the  supervision  of 
educating  their  children  to  accomplish 
which  she  has  spent  much  of  her  time,  in 


company  with  them,  in  study  and  travel 
in  foreign  lands.  Eleven  children  have 
been  born  to  them,  seven  of  whom  are 
living.  A son,  John  Ledyard  Lincoln, 
a member  of  the  firm,  is  a worthy  de- 
scendant of  the  Lincolns,  giving  prom- 
ise of  early  becoming  distinguished  in 
the  profession  of  which  his  father  has 
been  so  long  both  a master  and  an  orna- 
ment. 

Henry  Dudley  Teetor. 


THE  BENCH  AND  BAR  OF  MILWAUKEE. 

I. 


So  long  as  French  domination  pre- 
vailed in  the  country  west  of  Lake 
Michigan  — that  is,  from  1671  until 
1761,  a period  of  ninety  years — there 
was  not  even  a nominal  jurisdiction 
of  any  French  court  over  this  region. 
If  justice  was  administered  at  all,  it 
was  by  military  commanders,  and  only 
where  there  were  military  posts.  Even 
after  English  sway  had,  by  the  treaty 
of  1763,  become  fully  established,  there 
was  not,  tor  a number  of  years,  a 
change  in  this  regard ; although  as 
early  as  1766  a small  settlement  at 
Green  Bay  had  assumed  an  aspect  of 
permanency,  and  by  1783  Prairie  du 
Chien  had  become  a dwelling-place  for 
civilized  man. 

However,  by  the  Quebec  act  of  1774, 
the  civil  law  of  Paris  and  the  criminal 
law  of  England  were  extended  as  far  to 
the  westward  as  the  Mississippi;  and, 


four  years  subsequent  to  this,  what  is 
now  Milwaukee  and  all  the  region  of  the 
upper  lakes  were  formally  included  in 
the  district  of  Hesse,  with  Detroit  as 
the  seat  of  justice  ; still,  there  was  only, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Milwaukee  river 
at  that  date,  the  vagrant  fur-trader,  who 
continued  to  be,  as  he  had  before  been, 
a law  unto  himself.  It  was  of  no  ac- 
count, so  far  as  what  is  now  the  state  of 
Wisconsin  is  concerned,  that  William 
Dummer  Powell  sat  as  the  first  judge  in 
Detroit,  or  indeed  that  he  held  court  at 
all.  Much  less  did  it  signify  that,  in 
that  town,  there  were  courts  of  common 
pleas  and  quarter  sessions  ; for,  as  well 
might  they  have  been  held  in  Paris  to 
execute  the  French  civil  law,  or  in  Lon- 
don to  bring  criminals  to  justice,  ex- 
pecting their  jurisdiction  to  extend 
over  the  region  west  of  Lake  Michigan. 
But  the  going  into  effect  of  Jay’s  treaty 
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in  1796,  caused  the  removal  of  these 
British  courts  to  the  east  side  of  Detroit 
river;  and  the  jurisdiction  of  English 
judges,  whether  nominal  or  real,  took 
its  final  exit  from  the  territory  of  the 
great  northwest.  For  the  first  time  the 
country  came  under  the  actual  sway  of 
the  United  States. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  whole  of 
Wisconsin  formed  a part  of  the  territory 
“northwest  of  the  River  Ohio”  set 
apart  by  the  famous  ordinance  of  1787. 
Under  this  fundamental  law,  a governor 
and  three  judges  were  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  con- 
firmed by  the  senate.  These  were  made 
a legislative  board  and  were  given  ju- 
dicial powers.  A county  was  set  apart 
called  “ Wayne.”  This  comprised  the 
whole  of  what  is  now  northern  Ohio, 
west  of  Cleveland;  all  of  what  consti- 
tutes the  present  state  of  Indiana,  north 
of  a line  drawn  from  Fort  Wayne, 
“ west-northerly  to  the  southern  part  of 
Lake  Michigan”;  the  entire  area  of 
what  is  now  the  state  of  Michigan,  ex- 
cept its  extreme  northwest  corner  on 
Lake  Superior;  a small  corner  in  the 
northwest  part  of  the  present  state  of 
Illinois,  including  Chicago;  and  so 
much  of  what  is  now  the  state  of  Wis- 
consin as  is  watered  by  the  streams 
which  flow  into  Lake  Michigan. 

Of  course,  the  site  of  what  is  now  the 
city  of  Milwaukee  was  then  in  Wayne 
county,  in  the  western  territory,  as  it 
was  first  termed,  afterwards  called  the 
Northwest  Territory.  A judicial  system 
became  operative  under  the  ordinance 
creating  the  territory.  It  included  a 
supreme  court,  common  pleas,  probate 


and  orphans’  courts  and  quarter  ses- 
sions. One  of  the  territorial  judges 
held  an  annual  session  of  the  supreme 
court  at  Detroit.  Still,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Milwaukee  river,  there  were  no 
suitors  who  invoked  the  powers  of  the 
courts  of  Wayne  county  or  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  territory. 

Upon  the  erection  of  Indiana  terri- 
tory, out  of  the  extended  area  “north- 
west of  the  River  Ohio,”  in  1800,  the 
whole  of  Wisconsin,  as  now  consti- 
tuted, was  included  in  it,  and  soon  after 
civil  and  criminal  law  began  to  be 
enforced  in  the  Green  Bay  settlement 
and  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  by  justices  of 
the  peace  appointed  by  the  governor  of 
the  new  territory;  but  the  jurisdiction 
of  higher  courts,  either  county  or  terri- 
torial, over  the  country  between  Lake 
Michigan  and  the  Mississippi,  was  only 
said  to  be  in  existence  in  the  statutes  of 
the  territory  of  Indiana;  it  was  not  so 
as  a matter  of  fact. 

The  state  of  things  we  have  just  de- 
scribed continued  until  1809,  when  con- 
gress divided  the  territory  of  Indiana 
so  as  to  form  a new  one  on  the  west, 
called  Illinois.  All  except  a small 
fraction  of  what  is  now  Wisconsin,  was 
thus  transferred  to  the  last-mentioned 
territory.  There  was  now  a more  di- 
rect exercise  of  jurisdiction  in  a judi- 
cial way,  by  the  government  of  Illinois 
territory,  over  the  settlements  at  Prai- 
rie du  Chien  and  Green  Bay  than  hith- 
erto; but  the  white  residents  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Milwaukee  river,  few  in 
number,  were  not  of  the  class  to  sue  or 
be  sued;  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 
law. 
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Upon  the  admission  of  Illinois  into 
the  Union  in  1818,  the  whole  of  what  is 
now  Wisconsin  became  a part  of  Mich- 
igan territory,  the  latter  having  been 
created  by  congress  as  early  as  1805. 
When,  after  the  ending  of  the  last  war 
with  Great  Britain,  Lewis  Cass,  as  gov- 
ernor, began  to  change  the  government 
and  make  it  more  in  consonance  with 
American  ideas,  he  did  not  neglect  the 
territorial  judiciary.  County  courts 
were  established.  These  courts  were 
generally  esteemed.  In  1817  a court  of 
quarter  sessions  was  created,  composed 
of  the  county  judges  and  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  required  to  look  after  county 
business,  such  as  assessing  and  raising 
taxes  and  organizing  townships,  the 
latter  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  governor 
before  becoming  operative. 

In  1818  three  counties  were  erected 
out  of  the  territory  to  the  northward 
and  westward  of  Lake  Michigan.  These 
were  the  counties  of  Michilimackinac, 
Brown  and  Crawford.  A portion  only 
of  the  county  first  named  extended  into 
what  is  now  included  within  the  boun- 
daries of  Wisconsin,  and  that  was  at 
the  north ; while  the  east  half  of  the 
present  state  was  Brown  county,  includ- 
ing inside  its  boundaries  the  settlement 
at  Green  Bay  ; and  the  west  half  was 
Crawford  county,  having  within  its 
borders  Prairie  du  Chien.  The  site  of 
the  present  city  of  Milwaukee  was  in 
Brown  county.  The  people  at  Green 
Bay  and  Prairie  du  Chien  at  once  began 
to  feel  the  protection  of  civil  govern- 
ment. 

The  reason  for  this  was  that  there 
were  organized  in  these  counties  courts 


of  more  extensive  powers  and  of  more 
dignity  than  those  presided  over  by 
justices  of  the  peace.  These  judicial 
tribunals  were  the  county  courts  we 
have  mentioned.  They  were  courts  of 
record.  As  finally  constituted  by  a 
Michigan  territorial  law,  passed  on  the 
twenty-first  of  December,  1820,  each  of 
these  was  presided*  over  by  one  chief- 
justice  and  two  associate  justices.  In 
their  principal  characteristics  these  tri- 
bunals were  similar  to  the  present  cir- 
cuit courts  of  Wisconsin,  with  this 
important  exception,  that  they  had  no 
jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases  where  the 
punishment  was  capital,  nor  in  civil 
suits  where  the  sum  demanded  exceeded 
one  thousand  dollars.  There  were, 
originally,  but  two  of  these  county 
courts  in  that  part  of  Michigan  territory 
lying  west  of  Lake  Michigan  : one  at 
Green  Bay  for  Brown  county,  the  other 
at  Prairie  du  Chien  for  Crawford  county. 
However,  some  time  after,  Iowa  county 
was  created  out  of  so  much  of  Crawford 
as  lay  south  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  and 
a third  county  court  was  organized, 
having  its  sittings  at  Mineral  Point. 

The  supreme  court  of  the  territory 
of  Michigan  was  held  at  Detroit ; and 
this  judicial  tribunal  was  the  only  one 
having  jurisdiction  in  capital  cases, 
and  in  civil  suits  where  the  amount 
claimed  was  over  one  thousand  dollars. 
The  people  at  Michilimackinac,  Green 
Bay  and  Prairie  du  Chien  soon  felt  the 
inconvenience  of  being  summoned  as 
witnesses  to  Detroit,  and  of  being  com- 
pelled to  go  there  in  some  instances  to 
bring  civil  suits  ; besides,  the  officers  of 
the  territorial  government  discovered 
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that  the  trial  of  criminal  cases,  where 
the  offenses  were  committed  beyond  the 
peninsula  proper,  was  a heavy  expense, 
so  it  was  thought  best  to  have  a new 
court  created  by  congress  to  obviate 
all  of  these  difficulties. 

The  capital  crime  committed  the 
nearest  of  any  to  the  Milwaukee  river, 
which  received,  at  the  hands  of  the 
court  in  Detroit,  its  just  reward,  was 
that  of  the  killing  of  a surgeon  in  the 
United  States  army,  stationed  at  Green 
Bay — Dr.  William  S.  Madison,  near  the 
present  Manitowoc,  by  a Chippewa  In- 
dian named  Ketaukah,  early  in  1821. 
The  savage  was  delivered  up  by  his 
tribe,  tried  and  convicted.  He  was 
hung  in  Detroit,  on  the  twenty-seventh 
of  December  of  the  year  mentioned. 

On  the  thirtieth  day  of  January,  1823, 
an  act  was  passed  by  congress,  “to  take 
effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  the 
twentieth  day  of  March  ” next  ensuing, 
entitled,  “ an  act  to  provide  or  the 
appointment  of  an  additional  judge  for 
the  Michigan  territory,  and  for  other 
purposes.”  Under  this  act  a judge  was 
to  be  appointed  who  should  possess  and 
exercise,  within  the  counties  of  Michili- 
mackinac,  Brown  and  Crawford,  the 
jurisdiction  and  power  possessed  by  the 
supreme  court  of  Michigan  territory, 
and  “ to  the  exclusion  of  the  original 
jurisdiction  ” of  the  court  last  named  ; 
but  it  was  provided  that  the  supreme 
court  was  to  have  full  power  and  author- 
ity to  issue  writs  of  error  to  the  courts 
established  by  the  act  we  have  just 
mentioned,  in  all  civil  cases,  and  to  hear 
and  determine  the  same.  In  all  crim- 
inal cases,  however,  the  proceedings  of 


the  new  court  were  finai.  No  questions 
concerning  them  could  be  taken  to  the 
supreme  court. 

A United  States  court  for  the  territory 
of  Michigan,  to  be  held  in  the  counties 
we  have  named,  was  bringing  home,  as  it 
were,  to  the  people  in  this  region  a judi- 
cial power  to  which  they  could  look  for 
the  protection  and  enforcement  of  their 
rights,  and  for  redress  of  their  wrongs. 
The  term  of  office  of  the  judge  of  this 
newl-ycreated  district  was,  before  the 
office  was  filled,  limited  to  four  years, 
the  full  term  to  begin  on  the  first  day  of 
February,  1824.  Every  four  years  the 
office  was  to  become  vacant,  when  a 
new  judge  was  to  be  selected,  or  the  old 
one  re-appointed  for  another  term  of 
like  duration. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
named,  soon  after  the  passage  of  the 
act  for  the  appointment  of  an  additional 
judge,  as  just  described,  James  Duane 
Doty,  a young  lawyer  of  Detroit,  to  that 
office,  and  the  appointment  was  con- 
firmed by  the  senate.  Doty  was  born 
in  Salem,  Washington  county,  New  York, 
in  1799,  so  that,  at  the  date  of  his  being 
commissioned  judge,  he  was  but  twenty- 
four  years  of  age.  In  1802,  his  father 
Chillus  Doty,  removed  with  his  family 
to  Martensburg,  Lewis  county, New  York. 
The  early  educational  advantages  of  the 
young  man,  though  not  collegiate,  were 
very  good,  and  were  well  improved. 
He  finally  determined  upon  the  law  as 
a life-pursuit,  and  removed  to  Detroit 
in  1818,  where  he  completed  his  profes- 
sional studies  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  In  the  spring  of  1823,  he  was 
married  to  Sarah  C.  Collins,  the  oldest 
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daughter  of  General  Collins,  of  New 
Hartford,  Oneida  county,  New  York. 
Having  received  the  appointment,  as 
already  mentioned,  of  judge  of  the  new 
judicial  district  of  Michigan,  he  imme- 
diately started,  with  his  wife,  up  the 
lakes. 

The  judicial  tribunal  which  we  have 
described  was  given  no  name  in  the  act 
creating  it;  but  it  was  called  by  Judge 
Doty,  the  “ Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States” — for  each  particular  county  in 
which  it  was  held.  Popularly  it  was 
known  as  “Judge  Doty’s  Court.”  It 
had  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the 
county  courts  in  the  counties  of  Mich- 
ilimackinac,  Brown  and  Crawford,  and 
soon  after  Iowa  county  was  formed,  in 
that  county  likewise ; and,  in  all  civi* 
suits,  appeals  might  be  taken  to  it  from 
the  courts  last  named.  One  term  was 
required  to  be  held  in  each  county 
yearly  : at  Prarie  du  Chien  on  the  sec- 
ond Monday  in  May  ; at  Green  Bay,  on 
the  second  Monday  in  June ; and  at 
“ Mackinac,”  on  the  third  Monday  of 
July.  Judge  Doty  was  required  by  law 
to  reside  in  one  of  the  counties  of  his 
circuit.  He  held  his  first  court  in  the 
county  of  Michilimackinac,  in  July, 
1823,*  on  his  way,  really,  to  Prairie  du 


* The  first  term  of  “Judge  Doty’s  Court”  was 
begun  on  the  twenty-first.  On  the  next  day,  Rix 
Robinson  and  Varnum  J.  Card  were  admitted  attor- 
neys and  counselors  of  the  court— Henry  S.  Baird 
having  been  admitted,  it  seems,  the  day  previous, 
although  no  mention  is  made  of  it  on  Doty’s  record, 
which  is  before  me.  Joseph  Bailey  was  appointed 
prosecuting  attorney  pro  tem . The  first  case  on  the 
docket  was  Card  vs.  Eaton  and  Harmo7ii  on  an 
appeal  from  the  county  court.  (The  dates  given 
above,  and  those  which  follow,  as  to  the  holding  of 


Chien,  where  he  proposed  to  live.  At 
this  term,  an  Indian  named  Mat-way- 
way-go-zhic  was  tried  for  the  murder 
of  another  Indian  named  Aish-Kaunz.f 
The  persons  called  as  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution  were  all  Indians — male  and 
female.  The  wife  of  the  dead  Indian 
was  questioned  as  to  her  qualifications 
to  testify  in  the  case.  She  said  she 
stood  in  the  fear  of  the  Great  Spirit. 
She  believed  those  who  are  good  go  to 
a good  place  after  death,  and  those  who 
are  bad,  to  a bad  place.  “ If  I should 
tell  a lie  now  before  these  men  [the 
jury]  about  this  matter,  I should  be 
punished  hereafter — I should  go  to  the 
bad  place.”  She  was  permitted  to  give 
her  evidence.  The  next  person  called 
was  an  Indian  of  the  male  sex.  He  did 
not  know  whether  there  was  a Great 
Spirit  or  not.  He  had  never  seen  him. 
He  did  not  know  him.  He  did  not 
know  where  his  (the  Indian’s)  forefath- 
ers had  gone.  He  did  not  see  them  go 
anywhere.  This  “ noble  red  man  ” was 
required  to  stand  aside.  The  father  of 
the  dead  Indian  was  now  called  to  the 
stand.  He  believed  there  was  a Great 
Spirit.  When  he  was  young,  he  used 
to  pray  to  him  if  in  trouble  or  in  want; 
but  now  he  was  old,  and  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary ; if  he  were  still 
young,  it  might  be  different.  “I  do 
not  know  that  there  is  a good  or  a bad 
place  to  which  we  go  after  death ; I 


special  and  regular  terms,  by  Judges  Doty  and 
Irvin,  of  their  courts,  I have  taken  from  “Doty’s 
MS.  Record.”) 

+ Baird  and  Card  were  assigned  by  the  court  as 
attorneys  for  Mat-way-way-go-zhic. 
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rather  think  there  is  neither.  I am  an 
old  man — many  of  my  friends  have 
died,  and  if  there  is  any  such  place,  I 
think  I should  have  heard  of  it  from 
some  of  them.  No  one  ever  came 
back  to  tell  me.”  This  Indian  was  not 
allowed  to  testify.  Mat-way-way-go- 
zhic  was  found  “not  guilty.” 

Judge  Doty  held  his  next  court,  be- 
ginning on  the  tenth  of  May,  1824,  in 
Prairie  du  Chien.  This  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  first  real  court  ever  held 
within  the  limits  of  what  is  now  the 
state  of  Wisconsin.  County  courts,  it 
is  true,  had  been  held  both  at  Prairie 
du  Chien  and  Green  Bay,  as  already 
stated  ; but  when  Judge  Doty,  at  his 
first  term  at  the  former  place,  declared  in 
open  court  that  judicial  proceedings 
were  entirely  new  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Crawford  county,  he  simply  affirmed 
what  every  one  knew  was  the  fact. 

Joseph  Rolette  was  one  of  the  asso- 
ciate justices  of  the  county  court  at 
Prairie  du  Chien.  He  did  not  look 
kindly  upon  the  proceedings  when  ap- 
peals were  taken  from  his  tribunal  to 
the  one  presided  over  by  Judge  Doty. 
He  was  not  accustomed  to  have  his 
decisions  gainsaid.  He  waxed  wroth, 
and  cursed  the  new  court.  He  would 
rather  see  a band  of  Winnebagoes  in 
the  building,  then  used  as  a court-house, 
“ than  such  a damned  court.”  The 
result  of  all  this  was  that  his  honor, 
Judge  Rolette,  was  arrested  by  the 
sheriff  and  brought  before  the  “ Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  Crawford 
county” — his  honor,  Judge  Doty,  on  the 
bench — to  answer  for  contempt.  This 
cooled  the  irate  associate  justice  of 


Crawford  county,  Michigan  territory ; 
and  he  declared  he  had  drank,  on  the 
day  he  had  spoken  the  contemptuous 
words,  “one  and  a half  bottles  of  wine 
and  brandy  ” — in  short,  that  he  was 
intoxicated.  He  was  fined  ten  dollars 
and  costs. 

The  third  session  of  “ Judge  Doty’s 
court  ” was  the  second  regular  term  in 
Michilimackinac  county.  The  fourth 
session  was  a special  term  at  Green  Bay, 
in  Brown  county,  for  the  trial  of  crim- 
inal cases  only — the  first  one  in  that 
county.  It  commenced  on  the  fourth 
of  October,  1824 — the  judge  and  his 
wife  having  removed  to  that  place, 
making  it  thereafter  their  permanent 
home.  One  of  the  cases  tried  at  this 
special  term  was  that  of  the  United 
States  vs.  Art  emus  Boutwell , for  pur- 
chasing clothes  from  a soldier.  The 
verdict  of  the  jury  was  “not  guilty.” 
Thereupon,  the  prosecuting  attorney 
moved  for  a new  trial,  “ because  the 
verdict  was  against  the  law,  the  evidence 
and  the  charges  of  the  Court  ” ! Judge 
Doty  overruled  the  motion,  giving  his 
authorities  for  so  doing ; but  as  his 
charge  had  been  disregarded  by  the 
jury,  he  spitefully  added  that  he  was 
“ not  fully  satisfied  that  these  authorities 
ought  to  be  adhered  to  ” ! This  was  a 
very  harmless  remark  to  the  acquitted 
prisoner,  but  an  amusing  one  to  the 
lawyers  and  to  such  of  his  audience  as 
had  any  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  law.  There  is  no  indi- 
cation upon  the  records  of  this  special 
term  that  anyone  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Milwaukee  river  — Indian,  fur-trader, 
or  other  person — was  brought  to  answer 
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before  Judge  Doty  for  any  offense  what- 
ever. 

It  was  at  a special  session  of  “ Judge 
Doty’s  court,”  in  Brown  county,  on 
the  first  day  of  September,  1829,  that 
the  celebrated  case  of  the  United  States 
vs.  William  Piestage * came  on  for  trial, 
on  an  indictment  against  the  prisoner 
for  assault  with  intent  to  kill.  The  par- 
ticulars were  these  : In  1828  a soldier 

at  Green  Bay,  smarting  under  punish- 
ment more  severe  than  usual,  inflicted 
by  the  orders  of  General  David  E. 
Twiggs,  in  command  of  Fort  Howard, 
determined  to  take  the  life  of  the  gen- 
eral. The  name  of  the  private  was  Wil- 
liam Piestage.  Making  his  preparations 
with  extraordinary  care,  Piestage  watch- 
ed his  opportunity  when  Twiggs  was 
asleep  in  his  quarters  one  afternoon, 
and,  stealthily  creeping  to  his  bedside, 
placed  the  muzzle  of  his  heavily-loaded 
musket  to  his  ear  and  commended  his 
soul  to  the  infernal  regions — but  the 
musket  missed  fire.  The  snapping  of 
the  gun  awoke  the  general,  who  seized 
the  musket  by  the  muzzle  and  brained 
the  soldier  at  a blow,  leaving  him  for 
dead. 

So  far  it  was  all  right.  Doubtless 
Piestage  deserved  to  die.  His  skull 
was  smashed  by  the  gunlock,  but  he 
lived.  The  skull  of  the  wounded  sol- 
dier was  trepanned  by  the  surgeon  of 
the  garrison,  and,  while  the  patient  was 
under  his  immediate  care,  his  condition 


* I give  the  name  as  written  by  Judge  Doty  in  his 
MS.  ‘ Record  but,  in  an  old  newspaper  publication 
concerning  this  case,  which  is  before  me,  it  is  printed 
“ Prestige.”  I have  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of 
Doty’s  spelling  of  the  name. 


was  comparatively  comfortable.  Scarce- 
ly, however,  had  he  commenced  to 
convalesce  when  Twiggs  began  a series 
of  cruelties  and  enormities  unparalleled 
in  the  annals  of  vindictive  persecution. 
Before  the  soldier’s  reason  was  entirely 
regulated,  he  was  severely  cowhided 
once  every  day,  either  by  the  hand  of 
the  tyrant  himself  or  by  his  orders  and 
in  his  presence.  He  was  confined  in 
the  dungeon,  fed  like  a beast  upon  un- 
cooked food,  denied  any  comfort  or 
convenience  suitable  to  man,  and  wor- 
ried and  exasperated  with  taunts  and 
curses  by  the  cruel  commander. 

In  the  fall  of  1828  the  troops  at  Fort 
Howard  were  ordered  to  the  portage 
(now  Portage,  Columbia  county,  Wis- 
consin) to  establish  a new  fort,  after- 
ward called  Fort  Winnebago.  Piestage, 
feeble  with  famine  and  brutal  chastise- 
ment, crippled  with  chains  and  laden 
with  burden,  was  forced  to  march  under 
guard  through  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  of  wilderness.  Once,  when  a 
pitying  soldier  relieved  his  fainting 
victim  of  a part  of  his  burden  for  a 
while,  he  was  kicked  and  cursed  by  the 
monster  for  a scoundrel  for  his  imper- 
tinent humanity.  Arrived  at  the  por- 
tage, Piestage  was  not  permitted  the 
coarse  comforts  of  his  fellows,  but 
chained  to  a tree  like  a beast.  In  this 
condition  he  was  kept  through  a severe 
winter,  without  shelter  or  protection 
other  than  one  blanket  and  a bed  of 
slabs  which  some  other  soldiers  were 
suffered  to  build  around  him.  It  is 
said  that  the  villain  Twiggs — the  cow- 
ard Twiggs — never  passed  the  lair  with- 
out bestowing  upon  his  suffering  victim. 
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— nauseous  with  filth  and  alive  with 
vermin — a blow  or  a kick  and  a curse. 

The  soldier’s  time  of  enlistmeut  ex- 
pired in  the  spring  of  1829,  and  the 
merciless  tyrant  could  no  longer  retain 
him  for  his  private  persecution  and  re- 
venge ; so  his  head  was  shaved  and  he 
was  drummed  out  of  the  service.  But 
the  malice  of  the  cruel-hearted  coward, 
Twiggs,  did  not  end  there.  When  he 
could  no  longer  reach  him  by  his  own 
arbitrary  power — by  his  own  schemes 
of  torture — he  sent  him  under  guard  to 
the  civil  authorities  at  Green  Bay,  to  be 
surrendered  to  the  Sheriff  of  Brown 
county  to  be  tried  for  the  offense  for 
which  he  had  suffered  such  frightful 
tortures.  He  was  tried  in  Judge  Doty’s 
court  at  the  time  we  have  already  indi- 
cated, “ convicted  of  assault  with  intent 
to  kill,  and  sentenced  to  five  years  soli- 
tary confinement.”  * Only  a short  time 
elapsed,  when,  upon  the  facts  being 
made  known  to  President  Jackson,  he 
was  pardoned  and  set  at  liberty. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  June,  1828,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  county  courts  of 
Michilimackinac,  Brown  and  Crawford, 
was  so  restricted  as  to  make  them  a nul- 
lity, for  all  their  powers — “ suits,  indict- 
ments, recognizances,  processes,  writs, 
appeals  and  all  other  matters  and  things 
whatsoever,  pending  in  or  returnable  to 
said  county  courts  ” — were  transferred 
and  made  returnable  to  “ Judge  Doty’s 
Court.”  This  continued  until  July  31, 
1830,  when  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
county  courts  was  restored.  On  the 

* From  the  MS.  Record  kept  by  Doty  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  case,  I copy  the  precise  words  of  the 
finding,  as  above. 


second  of  April  previous,  the  congress 
of  the  United  States  changed  the  place 
of  holding  the  court  presided  over  by 
Judge  Doty,  upon  the  division  of  Craw- 
ford county,  from  Prairie  du  Chien  to 
Mineral  Point,  the  county  seat  of  Iowa 
county ; but  its  jurisdiction  continued 
the  same  “ as  if  said  county  of  Crawford 
had  not  been  divided.”*)* 

Courts  were  thereafter  regularly  held 
by  Judge  Doty,  not  only  at  Green  Bay, 
but  at  Michilimackinac  and  Mineral 
Point  in  his  district,  until  the  expir- 
ation of  his  second  term,  on  the  first 
of  February,  1832,  when  he  retired 
from  the  bench.  Had  there  been  any 
need  for  the  residents  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Milwaukee  river  claiming  the  in- 
terposition of  a court  of  justice  during 
these  years,  they  could  have  applied  to 
his  court  for  relief,  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence extant  of  any  such  application, 
although  the  site  of  the  present  city 
of  Milwaukee  was  still  within  Brown 
county,  and  of  course  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  tribunal  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking. 

During  the  eight  years  Judge  Doty 
sat  on  the  bench,  he*  discharged  his 
duty  promptly  and  with  fidelity  ; and, 
it  may  be  added,  to  the  general  satisfac- 
tion of  the  people.  He  held  a number 
of  offices  subsequently.  In  1838,  he  was 
elected  territorial  delegate  to  congress 
and  reelected  in  1840.  In  1841  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  Wisconsin  terri- 
tory, holding  the  office  until  the  six- 
teenth of  September,  1844.  He  was  a 

+ See  an  account  of  * ‘Judge  Doty’s  Court,”  by  the 
writer  of  this  article,  in  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal, 
of  July  13,  1885. 
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member  of  the  convention  which  framed 
the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Wiscon- 
sin ; was  a member  of  the  Thirty-first 
congress  ; was,  in  1861,  appointed  sup- 
erintendent of  Indian  affairs  for  Utah 
and  subsequently  made  governor  of  that 
territory,  which  office  he  held  until  his 
death  on  the  thirteenth  of  June,  1865. 

The  successor  of  Judge  Doty,  as  the 
additional  judge  of  Michigan  territory, 
was  David  Irvin.  He  was  appointed  by 
President  Jackson  for  the  term  of  four 
years  from  the  first  day  of  February, 
1832.  He  was  born  in  Albermarle 
county,  Virginia,  about  1794,  of  Scotch- 
Irish  parents.  His  father  was  a Presby  - 
terian minister.  Judge  Irvin  held  his 
first  court — a special  term — at  Green 
Bay  on  the  second  day  of  July,  after  his 
appointment.*  His  official  term  expired 
on  the  first  day  of  February,  1836  ; but 
as  the  territory  of  Wisconsin  was  about 
to  be  formed  by  action  of  congress,  no 
successor  was  appointed.  Judge  Irvin, 
while  in  office,  continued  to  hold  court 
regularly  throughout  his  district.  But 
the  records  of  the  sessions  of  court  held 
by  him  at  Green  Bay,  as  well  as  those 
by  Judge  Doty,  show  no  parties  litigant 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Milwaukee  river 
—-or,  as  we  may  now  say,  from  Milwau- 
kee ; for  there  was  here,  then,  quite  a 
settlement  of  Americans.  Brief  mention 
of  the  subsequent  career  of  Judge  Irwin 
will  be  given  hereafter. 


* The  first  case  on  the  docket  at  the  special  ses- 
sion of  the  court  in  Brown  county,  July  2,  1832, 
Judge  Irvin  presiding,  was  the  United  States  vs. 
Patrick  Doyle , indicted  for  the  murder  of  Lieutenant 
Foster,  in  Fort  Howard.  Doyle  was  found  guilty 
and  hung. 


A sketch  of  “ Judge  Doty’s  Court, ”f 
without  mentioning  some  of  the  promi- 
nent attorneys  who  practiced  therein, 
would  be  necessarily  incomplete.  The 
first  to  be  admitted  to  that  court  was 
Henry  S.  Baird,  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland, 
on  the  sixteenth  of  May,  1800.  His 
father  came  to  America  in  1802,  with 
Thomas  Addis  Emmett  and  other  Irish 
patriots,  and  v/as  followed  by  his  wife 
and  children  (four  in  number)  four  years 
later.  Of  these  children,  Henry  was  the 
youngest.  One  of  his  brothers,  Thomas, 
became  an  officer  in  the  United  States 
army  and  was  stationed  at  Michilimack- 
inac  in  1816  and  the  year  following. 
Henry  lived  in  his  father’s  family  until 
he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  attend- 
ing, occasionally,  the  common  English 
schools.  He  afterward  commenced  the 
study  of  the  law  in  Pittsburgh,  continu- 
ing it  during  the  winter  of  1818-19,  i*1 
Steubenville,  Ohio.  In  May,  of  the 
year  last  mentioned,  he  removed  with 
his  father’s  family  to  Cleveland.  His 
father  becoming  embarrassed,  Henry 
was  obliged  to  perform  the  work  of  a 
scrivener  as  a means  of  support,  em- 
ploying, however,  his  leisure  moments 
in  the  study  of  the  law. 

Young  Baird,  in  the  spring  of  1822, 
by  the  advice  of  a friend,  was  induced 
to  go  to  Michilimackinac,  where  he  ar- 
rived on  the  fifth  of  June.  From  that 
time  until  the  following  April,  he  taught 
school,  devoting  his  leisure  time  in 
studying  the  few  law  books  he  carried 
with  him.  In  1823,  at  Judge  Doty’s 

+ By  this  is  meant,  of  course,  not  only  the  tribunal 
presided  overby  Judge  Doty,  but  its  continuation, 
with  Judge  Irvin  on  the  bench. 
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first  court,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
He  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  T. 
Fisher  on  the  twelfth  day  of  August, 
1824,  and  during  the  next  month  re- 
moved with  his  wife  to  Green  Bay. 
Here  he  continued  to  reside,  having 
entered  at  once  upon  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  which  soon  became  exten- 
sive and  lucrative.  He  died  there  on 
the  thirtieth  of  April,  1875.  During  his 
life  time  he  held  a number  of  offices 
under  the  territorial  government  of 
Wisconsin  and  numerous  local  ones. 
As  a lawyer,  he  was  able,  faithful,  up- 
right, active,  painstaking  and  success- 
ful. 

Another  attorney  of  “ Judge  Doty’s 
Court”  was  James  H.  Lockwood,  who 
was  the  earliest  permanent  resident 
in  what  is  now  the  state  of  Wis- 
consin admitted  to  the  bar  and  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  the  law.  He  was  a 
resident  of  Prairie  du  Chien.  He  was 
born  in  Peru,  Clinton  county,  New 
York,  on  the  seventh  of  December, 
1793.  He  lived  with  his  father  there 
and  at  other  places  in  the  vicinity,  and 
worked  on  a farm  until  he  was  sixteen 
years  old,  his  only  educational  advan- 
tages being  the  common  schools,  which 
he  attended  alternately  with  his  work  on 
his  father’s  farm  until  he  was  seventeen 
years  of  age,  when  he  commenced  the 
study  of  the  law.  He  did  not  pursue 
his  law-studies  very  long  before  he  con- 
cluded he  would  “ never  make  a great 
lawyer,”  and  abandoned  them  as  he 
supposed  forever  and  sought  and  ob- 
tained a situation  as  a merchant’s  clerk. 
His  employer  was  a sutler  in  the  army, 
and,  as  a result  of  that  employment, 


young  Lockwood  went,  immediately 
after  the  War  of  1812-15,  up  the  lakes 
to  Michilimackinac,  where  he  taught 
school  during  the  winter  of  1815-16. 
The  next  year  he  visited  Green  Bay 
with  the  first  American  troops  that  went 
there  to  established  a garrison,  and  he 
became  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade. 
In  September,  1816,  he  arrived  at 
Prairie  du  Chien — but  still  trading  with 
the  Indians,  he  did  not  make  that  place 
his  permanent  residence  until  the  fall 
of  1819. 

During  the  winter  of  1823-4  he  re- 
sumed the  study  of  the  law  under  Judge 
Doty,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  spent 
that  winter  in  Prairie  du  Chien,  also  the 
following  spring,  holding  his  first  regular 
term  there  in  May,  1824,  at  which  time 
Lockwood  was  admitted  as  an  attorney. 
At  that  date  there  was  no  other  lawyer 
in  either  Crawford  or  Brown  counties. 
He  was  appointed  prosecuting  attor- 
ney and  attended  courts  not  only  in 
Crawford  county  but  also  in  Brown  and 
Michiiimakinac.  He  died  in  Prairie 
Chien  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  August, 
1857,  having  continued  for  many  years 
to  practice  law  in  connection  with  his 
mercantile  pursuits.  He  enjoyed  at  his 
death  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  his 
large  circle  of  acquaintances. 

A third  lawyer  of  note  in  pioneer 
days,  who  practiced  in  the  court  of 
which  Doty  was  judge,  was  Thomas  P. 
Burnett.  He  was  born  in  Pittsylvania 
county,  Virginia,  on  the  third  of  Sep- 
tember, 1800.  His  father  moved  to 
Kentucky  when  he  was  a child,  where 
Thomas,  after  receiving  an  education, 
such  as  was  afforded  by  the  common 
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schools  and  an  academy  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, entered  upon  the  study  of 
the  law  ; he  also  taught  school.  After 
being  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  settled  in 
Paris,  Bourbon  county,  where  he  com- 
menced his  practice  and  continued  it 
until  his  removal  west,  during  which 
time  he  filled  the  office  of  district  attor- 
ey  for  two  years. 

In  1830,  having  been  appointed  sub- 
Indian  agent  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  he 
removed  to  that  place,  where  he  prac- 
ticed law  when  the  duties  of  his  office 
did  not  require  his  attention.  He  at 
once  attained  distinction  in  the  various 
courts  of  the  counties  to  the  westward 
of  Lake  Michigan,  in  what  was  then 
Michigan  territory,  he  having  been,  in 
January,  1835,  appointed  prosecuting 
attorney  for  the  counties  of  Crawford, 
Iowa,  Dubuque  and  Des  Moines,  which 
office  he  resigned  in  the  following  Sep- 
tember. He  subsequently  held  many 
offices  of  importance  in  Wisconsin  ter- 
ritory. He  removed  to  Grant  county 
in  1837,  having  in  the  year  previous 
married  Miss  Lucia  M.  Bronson.  He 
died  the  fifth  of  November,  1846. 

Morgan  L.  Martin  must  not  be  passed 
by  without  mention  as  one  of  the  early 
lawyers  of  Wisconsin  who  practiced  in 
“ Judge  Doty’s  Court.”  He  was  born 
in  Martinsburg,  Lewis  county,  New 
York,  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  March, 
1805  ; so  that  he  is  now  almost  eighty- 
two  years  of  age.  He  is  the  son  of 
Walter  Martin  and  Sarah  Turner  Mar- 
tin. His  native  place  was  named  in 
honor  of  his  father,  who  was  owner  of 
the  tract  of  land  on  which  the  town 
now  stands.  Morgan  graduated  at  Ham- 


ilton college  in  1824,  and  later  spent 
two  and  a half  years  in  the  study  of  the 
law  at  Lowville,  in  his  native  county. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  he  re- 
moved to  Detroit  and  there  completed 
his  studies  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1827.  He  then  removed  to  Green 
Bay  and  began  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, attending  courts  in  the  three 
counties  of  Michilimackinac,  Brown  and 
Crawford.  He  soon  built  up  a remun- 
erative practice,  continuing  in  his  pro- 
fession for  twenty-five  years.  He  is  still 
a resident  of  Green  Bay. 

It  is  proper  here  to  state  that,  from 
the  first  organization  of  the  county  court 
of  Brown  (soon  after  the  erection  of  that 
county)  until  Milwaukee  county  was 
organized,  that  judicial  tribunal  (except 
when,  from  June,  1827,  to  July,  1830,  it 
was  deprived  of  any  powers)  had  juris- 
diction over  the  Milwaukee  country,  but 
there  were  no  suitors  in  that  court  from 
that  region. 

The  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  Mil- 
waukee river,  early  in  the  year  1835,  was 
of  sufficient  importance,  as  it  seemed  to 
some  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Brown 
county,  to  demand  that  at  least  one  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  be  appointed  for  that 
place;  so  one  of  the  residents  there  was 
named  to  the  governor  of  Michigan 
territory  as  a proper  person  upon  whom 
to  bestow  that  office — the  lowest  in  the 
scale  of  judicial  tribunals.  That  person 
was  Albert  Fowler.  His  commission 
was  in  these  words  : 

Stevens  T.  Mason,  secretary  and  at  present  acting- 
governor  in,  and  over  the  territory  of  Michigan — 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  may  come , greeting  : 

Know  ye,  that,  reposing  special  trust  and  confi- 
dence in  the  integrity  and  ability  of  Albert  Fowler,  I 
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have  nominated,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  legislative  council  of  the  said  territory, 
have  appointed  him  a justice  of  the  peace  in  and 
for  the  county  of  Brown  [Milwaukee  county  not 
having  then  been  erected]. 

And  I do  hereby  authorize  and  empower  him  to 
execute  and  fulfill  the  duties  of  that  office  according 
to  law : To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  office  with  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  and  emoluments  thereunto  be- 
longing, during  the  pleasure  of  the  governor  of  said 
territory,  for  the  time  being. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I have  caused  these  letters 
to  be  made  patent  and  the  great  seal  of  the  said  terri- 
tory to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  Detroit,  this  thirtieth 
day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-five,  and  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  fifty-ninth 
By  the  governor  : 

Stevens  T.  Mason. 

Secretary  of  Michigan  territory  and  at  present  acting- 
governor.* 

Mr.  Fowler  came  to  Milwaukee  from 
Chicago  in  November,  1833,  in  company 
with  three  others — R.  J.  Currier,  Andrew 
Lansing  and  Quartus  G.  Carley — reach- 
ing the  mouth  of  the  river  on  the  eigh- 

*  The  ‘ Illustrated  History  of  Milwaukee,’  of  1881, 
speaks  (p.  646)  of  this  commission  as  being  “the 
first  paper  of  the  kind  issued  outside  of  Brown  and 
Crawford  counties.  ” This  is  error.  The  words  of  Mr. 
Fowler  himself  are  equally  erroneous.  He  says:  “My 
commission  as  justice  of  the  peace  is  the  oldest  in 
Wisconsin  outside  of  Brown  and  Crawford  counties 
when,  at  the  very  time  of  its  being  issued,  he  was 
(although  living  at  Milwaukee)  a resident  of  Brown 
county.  Besides,  Iowa  county  was  organized  some 
time  before,  and  commissions  to  justices  therein  had 
been  issued  “outside  of  Brown  and  Crawford 
counties,”  antedating,  of  course,  this  one  to  Mr. 
Fowler,  not  to  say  anything  of  the  commissions 
issued  to  the  chief-justice  and  his  two  associates  in 
that  county,  which  officers  constituted  its  county 
court. 


teenth.  “After  our  arrival  in  Milwaukee,” 
says  Mr.  Fowler,  “ my  three  compan- 
ions and  myself  took  possession  of  an 
old  log  cabin,  where  we  lived  during 
the  winter  of  1833-34,  doing  our  own 
cooking,  amusing  ourselves  as  best  we 
could,  there  being  no  other  white  men 
in  the  place  during  that  winter,  except 
Solomon  Juneau.”  “ In  the  spring  of 
1834,”  continues  Mr.  Fowler,  “ my 
companions  went  up  the  river  to  the 
school  section  and  made  a claim,  upon 
which  they  afterwards  built  a mill,  and 
I went  into  Mr.  Juneau’s  family  to  live.” 
We  can  only  add,  in  this  connection, 
that  Mr.  Fowler  remained  in  Milwaukee 
until  1853,  when  he  removed  to  Rock- 
ford, Illinois. 

Of  course  Esquire  Fowler  could  not, 
upon  the  receipt  of  his  commission, 
qualify  for  his  office,  as  there  was  no 
one  where  he  lived  to  administer  the 
necessary  oath,  so  he  was  compelled  to 
go  to  Green  Bay  for  that  purpose.  There 
was  then,  upon  his  return  and  upon  his 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office, 
a “bench”  in  Milwaukee  — one  of 
exceedingly  small  pretensions,  it  is 
true,  and  of  limited  powers,  though 
of  extensive  jurisdiction — coextensive, 
indeed,  with  the  whole  of  Brown  county, 
which  included  a large  portion  of  the 
east  half  of  the  present  state  of  Wiscon- 
sin ; but,  as  yet,  a “bar”  was  wholly 
wanting. 

Consul  Willshire  Butterfield. 


\To  be  Continued .] 
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BUFFALO. 

RUFUS  L.  HOWARD. 


The  manufactures  and  manufactur- 
ing interests  of  Buffalo  are  varied  and 
of  great  importance,  adding  to  its 
wealth  and  engaging  the  thought  and 
capital  of  some  of  its  most  distinguished 
citizens.  Among  the  leading  manufac- 
turers is  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  It 
may  be  well  to  remark  here  that  it  is 
not  alone  as  a business  man,  engaged  in 
the  useful  and  substantial  enterprise  in 
which  he  holds  commanding  place,  that 
he  is  well  known,  but  he  is  equally 
prominent  in  many  other  walks  of  life. 
He  is  appreciated  and  valued  for  his 
intelligence,  culture,  refinement,  gener- 
osity, large-hearted  and  open-handed 
liberality,  for  his  progressive  ideas  and 
deep  and  warm  interest  in  whatever 
may  relate  to,  or  have  influence  and 
bearing  on,  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  Buffalo.  He  is,  withal,  gentlemanly, 
courteous,  possessing  affability  of  de- 
meanor, Christian  integrity  and  charac- 
ter, and  seems  to  lack  none  of  the 
qualities  or  elements  which  enter  into 
and  go  to  make  up  the  worthy,  trusted, 
respected  citizen. 

He  was  born  in  Litchfield,  Herkimer 
county,  New  York,  October  30,  1818, 
where  his  father’s  family  early  settled, 
having  come  from  New  Hampshire. 
The  time  up  to  fifteen  years  of  age  was 
passed  at  the  home  of  his  birth  in  much 


the  same  way  as  was  usual  in  the  lives 
of  the  majority  of  the  boys  in  those 
days — going  to  school  as  he  could  be 
spared  to  do  so,  and  rendering  such  as- 
sistance to  his  father  as  he  was  able  to 
do.  It  may  be  thought  that  his  educa- 
tion was  not  very  extensive,  but  his 
time  at  school  was  well  employed  and 
improved  and  he  also  received  some 
private  instruction.  But,  although  his 
advantages  and  opportunities  in  this  di- 
rection were  necessarily  somewhat  lim- 
ited, his  education  is  by  no  means 
inconsiderable.  This  is  apparent  when 
one  sits  down  and  enters  into  conversa- 
tion with  him,  and  the  listener  is  also 
impressed  with  the  extent  of  the  fund 
or  source  of  information  from  which  he 
draws  as  occasion  may  present  or  require. 
He  is  an  easy,  intelligent  and  instructive 
conversationalist,  well-informed  as  to 
matters  of  general  and  public  interest ; 
keeps  right  along  abreast  with  the  times 
and  one’s  estimate  and  appreciation  of 
the  man  are  heightened  as  his  acquaint- 
ance with  him  extends. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  engaged  as 
clerk  in  a country  store  in  Schuyler, 
Herkimer  county,  where  he  remained 
eight  months,  and  this  was  his  principal 
occupation  for  the  next  few  years  up  to 
1839,  when  he  came  to  Buffalo,  there 
entering  as  clerk  in  the  store  of  H.  C. 
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Atwater  & Company,  a prominent  house 
engaged  in  the  ship  chandlery  business, 
at  a salary  of  two  hundred  dollars  a 
year.  Here  his  faithfulness  to  all  trusts 
and  duties  soon  elevated  him  to  the 
position  of  head  clerk,  and,  in  1841,  two 
years  after  connecting  himself  with  the 
house,  so  useful  and  valuable  had  his 
services  become,  and  so  marked  his 
business  capacity,  that  he  was  offered  a 
one-fourth  interest  in  the  establishment, 
to  be  paid  for  at  his  own  convenience. 

In  1850  he  bought  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Williams,  one  of  the  firm,  and  the  firm 
then  became  Howard,  Newman  & Co., 
thus  giving  him  the  controlling  interest. 
In  1853  he  sold  his  interest  to  Captain 
Asa  Hart  to  engage  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  Ketchum  mowing  machine.  At 
this  point  in  his  life  he  entered  upon  a 
career  in  the  manufacturing  industries 
of  Buffalo  which  has  been  greatly  hon- 
orable and  successful  for  a third  of  a 
century.  Tnis  step,  the  giving  up  of 
all  other  business  interests  and  invest- 
ing and  enlisting  of  one’s  capital  and 
time  in  the  manufacture  of  an  article 
which,  up  to  this  period  and  after  re- 
peated experiments,  had  proved  only  a 
failure,  was  considered,  and  was  in  real- 
ity, a bold  move.  But  Mr.  Howard 
not  only  had  confidence  in  the  value 
and  importance  of  the  principles  upon 
which  the  machine  was  constructed,  but 
in  the  machine  itself,  if  a few  changes 
should  be  made.  He  therefore  pur- 
chased from  Mr.  Ketchum  the  latter’s 
interest  in  the  patent,  about  one  half  of 
the  United  States,  except  the  state  of 
New  Jersey,  and  immediately  com- 
menced making  the  improvements  he 


had  contemplated.  The  result  was  a 
quick  and  complete  success,  illustrating 
in  ample  manner  his  characteristic  en- 
ergy and  practical  mind. 

It  is  probable  that  there  are  at  the 
present  time  more  than  two  hun- 
dred thousand  machines  made  annually, 
in  every  one  of  which  are  used  the  pat- 
ents of  Mr. Ketchum  or  the  improvements 
made  by  Mr.  Howard,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  there  will  ever  be  a mowing 
machine  manufactured  that  will  not 
combine  these  patents  and  improve- 
ments. The  time  for  which  these  pat- 
ents were  issued  having  expired,  they 
are  public  property. 

When  Mr.  Howard  bought  out  Mr. 
Ketchum,  so  completely  in  its  infancy 
was  the  mowing  machine  business  that 
he  employed  only  three  men  and  used  a 
simple  portable  engine.  Bnt  in  1859 
the  market  had  reached  such  growth, 
and  become  of  such  importance  that  the 
Daily  Commercial  Advertiser  of  that  city 
said  of  them  : 

Among  the  leading  factories  of  the  country  for  the 
production  of  agricultural  implements,  that  of  Mr. 
R.  L.  Howard  takes  a prominent  position , both  on 
account  of  its  extent  and  the  quality  and  reputation 
of  the  apparatus  constructed.  The  establishment 
occupies  an  area  of  one  hundred  by  two  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  on  the  corner  of  Chicago  street  and  the 
Hamburgh  street  canal,  the  latter  conferring  excel- 
lent facilities  for  the  reception  of  materials  and  ship- 
ment of  manufactured  stock.  This  site  has  been 
occupied  by  the  works  since  1853,  though  their  exist- 
ence dates  since  1850.  Since  their  establishment, 
about  eighteen  thousand  of  Ketchum’s  mowers  and 
reapers  have  been  constructed  in  Buffalo,  but  those 
machines  are  scattered  over  the  entire  northern  con- 
tinent. Only  a day  or  two  ago  twenty-two  were  sent 
to  Galveston,  Texas,  and  these  distant  orders  are  not 
exceptional,  but  frequent.  The  buildings  occupied 
are  two  handsome  brick  structures,  four  stories  in 
height  ; one  forty  by  sixty  feet,  which  is  to  be  ex- 
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tended  the  coming  summer  fifty-two  feet  in  depth, 
containing  the  machine  shops,  wood  work  shops, 
finishing  and  paint  shops,  with  all  the  appliances 
and  appointments  for  the  business.  In  its  rear 
are  the  lathe  room,  where  the  iron  parts  are 
turned,  drilled  and  bored;  the  engine  room, 
where  a powerful  steam  engine  sends  the  mo- 
tive power  throughout  the  entire  premises  ; the 
blacksmith  shop,  where  the  wrought  iron  is  worked 
up,  containing  a ponderous  machine  that  cuts  a two 
inch  iron  bar  as  if  it  were  of  the  substance  of  cheese 
— the  whole  running  back  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet. 
The  other  brick  building  is  forty  by  one  hundred 
feet,  and  contains  the  offices  and  storage  for  com- 
pleted machines  which  throng  all  the  available  space 
from  basement  to  attic.  The  works  are  a model  in 
their  management  and  completeness  in  every  partic- 
ular. 

We  have  thus  mentioned  the  build- 
ings and  their  location,  as  it  is  the  same 
site  as  that  now  (1887)  occupied  by 
Mr.  Howard  in  his  present  business. 
At  the  time  spoken  of  Mr.  Howard  was 
also  manufacturing  “ Sanford’s  Recipro- 
cating Portable  Farm  and  Plantation 
Mill  ” — and  the  paper  above  referred 
to  mentions  it  as  “ a new  invention  for 
grinding  feed  for  stock  and  all  kinds  of 
grain  for  family  use,  and  by  simply 
changing  the  plates  will  grind  drugs, 
paints,  printer’s  inks,  etc.” 

In  1866,  a writer  on  “The  Manufac- 
turing Interests  of  Buffalo  ” says  : 

Buffalo  genius  produced  the  first  mowing  machine 
that  ever  successfully  cut  grass  in  the  world.  Mr. 
W.  F.  Ketchum  labored  long  and  hard,  meeting  with 
one  obstacle  after  another,  and  in  despair  almost 
gave  up  the  project  of  attempting  to  cut  grass  by  ma- 
chinery, until,  at  length,  R.  L.  Howard,  seeing  that 
the  principle  involved  in  the  Ketchum  machine  was 
correct,  engaged  in  the  enterprise  and  put  capital  in 
the  undertaking,  and  finally  succeeded  in  perfecting 
one  of  the  most  important  instruments  ever  discov- 
ered for  this  purpose.  For  a time  the  machines  were 
constructed  in  different  shops,  one  piece  of  work  be- 
ing done  at  one  place  and  another  at  another,  till  at 
length,  in  1850,  Mr.  Howard  erected  the  establish- 


ment on  the  corner  of  Chicago  street  and  the  Ham- 
burgh canal,  where  are  now  located  the  most  compre- 
hensive works  in  the  United  States  for  this  class  of 
manufacturing.  In  these  works  every  department  is 
complete  and  systematically  arranged  for  the  rapid 
construction  of  these  machines,  as  well  as  the 
Ketchum  mower  and  reaper  combined. 

These  machines  took  many  first  pre- 
miums, notably  may  be  mentioned  in 
the  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Delaware  and  Mary- 
land state  fairs,  American  Institute, 
World’s  Fair,  New  York,  and  the  six 
hundred  dollar  premium  in  Massachu- 
setts. The  works  of  Mr.  Howard  have 
from  time  to  time,  been  enlarged  to  en- 
able him  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand 
which  comes  from  almost  the  whole 
habitable  part  of  the  globe.  ” 

This  mention  of  these  early  enter- 
prises of  Mr.  Howard  has  been  made 
that  the  reader  may  see  that  the  wisdom, 
buisness  ability  and  judgment  of  this 
young  man  were  of  a high  order,  and 
that  back  of  all  was  a perseverance  and 
energy  that  only  laughed  at  obstacles. 
It  is  also  of  additional  interest  to  ob- 
serve that  the  machinery  and  all  appoint- 
ments of  the  industry  were  of  the  very 
best,  and  that  the  very  best  of  order, 
management  and  system  were  main- 
tained ; there  was,  too,  an  atmosphere 
of  neatness  and  cleanliness  about  the 
works,  which  has  prevailed  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  in  this 
connection  that  Mr.  Howard,  in  the 
progress  of  his  manufacture,  subse- 
quently bought  back  from  Mr.  Ketchum 
the  latter’s  interest  in  the  state  of  New 
Jersey,  at  a price  as  large  as  was  origi- 
nally paid  for  the  entire  interest  in  all  the 
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other  states.  As  the  patents  expired  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  manufacture 
of  general  machinery  and  foundry  work, 
the  whole  finally  culminating  in  the 
large  and  well-known  “ Howard  Iron 
Works,”  which  now  employs  something 
over  three  hundred  men  and  turns  out 
three  hundred  thousand  to  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  work  annually. 

At  the  present  time  he  is  largely  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  elevators, 
not  only  for  freight  and  passengers,  but 
for  handling  grain.  Six  of  the  largest 
elevators  in  Chicago,  for  such  pur- 
poses, were  put  in  by  the  Howard  Iron 
works,  as  well  as  several  in  Buffalo, 
for  which  there  is  an  extensive  and  in- 
creasing demand.  In  short,  the  How- 
ard Iron  Works  are  known  for  the  good 
character  of  their  work  the  country 
over.  Of  course,  Mr.  Howard’s  suc- 
cess in  business  is  largely  attribut- 
able to  his  excellent  judgment,  per- 
severance and  energy,  but  there  is 
likewise  another  factor  that  has  aided 
greatly  in  this  direction — the  desire  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  public.  If  a man 
comes  to  Mr.  Howard  needing  in  his 
business  a certain  article,  he  has  always 
seemed  to  feel  and  to  exhibit  an  interest 
in  that  man’s  business  to  the  extent  of 
furnishing  him  with  the  necessary  ap- 
paratus and  appliances  to  carry  it  on, 
thus  getting  a hold  on  the  affections  of 
those  with  whom  he  has  come  in  con- 
tact. He  is  a man  of  pleasant,  though 
commanding  appearance,  somewhat  sol- 
dierly in  bearing, and  impresses  one  favor- 
ably at  first  sight.  It  is  said  of  him  that“he 
always  had  a decided  taste  for  military 


life,  and  was  appointed  aid  on  the  staff 
of  the  major-general  commanding  the 
Eighth  division,  N.  Y.  S.  N.  G.,  with 
rank  of  major.  He  was  soon  promoted 
to  chief  of  staff  with  rank  of  colonel. 
In  1865  he  was  appointed  major-general 
of  the  division  by  Governor  Fenton, 
which  honor  he  felt  impelled  to  decline, 
but  upon  urgent  solicitation,  both  civic 
and  military,  he  accepted,  and  his  ap- 
pointment was  at  once  confirmed  by 
the  senate.  The  Eighth  division  then 
consisted  of  two  brigades  and  five  regi- 
ments. General  Howard  at  once  ap- 
pointed his  staff  and  began  to  reorganize 
and  instill  new  life  into  a very  demoral- 
ized body.  He  procured  an  appropria- 
tion through  the  board  of  supervisors  of 
thirty-two  thousand  dollars  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  armory  ; he  bought  the 
lot  and  supervised  the  erection  of  a 
building  one  hundred  by  two  hundred 
feet  in  dimensions.  With  others  he  or- 
ganized and  constructed  a rifle  range  on 
the  lake  shore,  and  was  its  president 
until  he  resigned  his  position  of  division- 
commander  in  1878. 

For  many  years  he  has  been  regarded 
and  pointed  out  as  one  of  Buffalo’s  most 
liberal  and  public  - spirited  citizens. 
There  is  hardly  a worthy  object  of  or 
within  the  city  that  has  not  received 
from  him  lively  sympathy  and  hearty 
support.  Chief  among  the  worthy  insti- 
tutions that  has  laid  close  to  his  heart 
is  the  “ Young  Men’s  Association.” 
This  is  one  of  the  city’s  early  societies, 
having  been  organized  in  1836,  when 
Buffalo  had  a population  of  but  sixteen 
thousand.  To  purchase  property  which 
it  has  occupied  many  years,  of  the  hun- 
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;dreds  who  subscribed  liberally  to  that 
end,  no  man  of  Buffalo  gave  more  than 
he  did,  and  only  eight  gave  as  much. 
Of  this  society  Mr.  Howard  became  a 
life  member  in  1857,  and  has  been  one 
of  its  officers  from  the  first,  and  later  its 
president.  The  objects  and  aims  of  in- 
stitutions of  this  kind  are  such  as  appeal 
to  the  strong  nature  and  intelligence  of 
such  men  as  Mr.  Howard.  Its  purpose 
and  design  may  be  learned  from  the 
Commercial  Advertiser  of  February  20, 
1836,  which  made  the  following  an- 
nouncement : “The  young  men  of 

Buffalo  friendly  to  the  formation  of  a 
Young  Men’s  Association  ’ for  mutual 
improvement  in  literature  and  science, 
are  requested  to  meet  at  the  court-house 
on  Monday,  the  twenty-second  of  Feb- 
ruary, at  the  hour  of  7 p.  m.”  Associated 
with  Mr.  Howard  in  the  active  manage- 
ment of  this  association  appear  such 
names  as  Millard  Fillmore,  William 
Ketchum,  D.  Tillinghast,  Dr.  Burwell, 
Judge  Hall  and  many  others  of  local 
and  national  repute.  It  had  its  origin 
in  “ the  necessity  which  existed  of  offer- 
ing to  the  young  men  of  the  city  some 
sensible  and  salutory  amusement.”  Cer- 
tainly nothing  more  worthy  and  com- 
mendable could  engage  the  heart  and 
means  of  the  people  of  any  city.  Among 
other  enterprises  and  associations  with 
which  Mr.  Howard  has  been  and  is  still 
closely  connected,  may  be  mentioned 
“ White’s  Bank,”  in  which  he  was,  as 
early  as  1854,  the  year  after  its  organ- 
ization, a director,  and  afterwards 
vice-president,  which  position  he  now 
holds ; trustee  of  the  general  hos- 
pital, to  which  he  gave  much  atten- 


tion. He  was  also  one  of  the  organiz- 
ers of  the  Buffalo  club,  of  which  he  was 
an  officer  with  President  Fillmore.  He 
helped  organize  the  district  telegraph 
system  in  Buffalo.  Always  foremost  in 
matters  of  public  importance,  interest 
and  utility,  he  has  always  given  liber- 
ally, though  unostentatiously,  to  benev- 
olencies  and  charities.  He  has  stead- 
fastly and  persistently  remained  elevated 
above,  and  removed  from  politics,  al- 
though often  urged  to  high  positions 
within  the  gift  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
He  is  also  a communicant  and  officer  of 
Trinity  church,  which  body  holds  him 
in  high  esteem  and  appreciates  his 
valuable  services  in  its  behalf.  He 
married,  September  27,  Miss  Maria  L. 
Field,  daughter  of  John  C.  Field.  He 
has  no  children  living,  the  entire  family 
of  children,  six  in  number,  having  been 
taken  away  by  death.  One  child,  a son, 
Gibson  F.,  reached  mature  years  and 
was  associated  with  his  father  in  busi- 
ners.  He  was  a young  man  of  great 
promise  and  of  superior  business  ability. 
He  was  likewise  a member  and  officer 
of  the  Young  Men’s  association. 

Mr.  Howard’s  parents  were  Rufus  and 
Nancy  Hungerford  Howard,  both  of 
strong,  sturdy  New  England  origin  and 
character.  Mr.  Howard  is  now  nearly 
sixty-nine  years  old,  but  in  his  erect 
carriage,  keen  eye,  and  elastic  step, 
looks  but  little  more  than  sixty.  Like 
the  machinery  which  he  early  manufac- 
tured, he  is  made  of  “good  stuff,”  and 
as  a machine  manufactured  by  him  in 
1863  is  yet  in  use  and  can  follow  and 
cut  to-day  better  than  many  of  the  mod- 
ern ones,  so  Mr.  Howard,  in  advancing 
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years,  retains  his  vigor,  power  and  use- 
fulness in  a degree  greater  than  many  a 
young  man.  He  gives  personal  atten- 
tion to  his  business  and  goes  through 


the  works  every  day,  where  his  presence 
seems  a continual  benefit  and  a constant 
benediction. 

D.  W.  Manchester. 


REPRINTS. 


PENNSYLVANIA  TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 

[From  Morden’s  “ Geography  Rectified,”  1688,] 

For  the  Province,  the  general  Condition  of  it 
take  as  followeth : 

I.  The  country  itself  in  its  Soil,  Air,  Water, 
Seasons,  and  produce,  both  Natural  and  Arti- 
ficial, is  not  to  be  despised.  The  Land  con- 
taineth  divers  sorts  of  Earth.  God  in  his  Wis- 
dom having  ordered  it  so,  that  the  advantages 
of  the  Country  are  divided. 

II.  The  Air  is  sweet  and  clear,  the  Heavens 
serene,  like  the  south  parts  of  France,  rarely 
overcast;  and  as  the  Woods  come  by  numbers 
of  people  to  be  more  cleared,  that  itself  will 
refine. 

III.  The  Waters  are  generally  good,  for  the 
Rivers  and  Brooks  have  mostly  Gravel  and 
Stony  Bottoms,  and  in  number  hardly  credible. 
We  have  also  Mineral  Waters,  that  operate  in 
the  same  manner  with  Barnei  and  North-hall , 
not  two  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

IV.  For  the  Seasons  of  the  Year.  First, 
Of  the  Fall,  I found  it  from  the  24th  of  October , 
to  the  beginning  of  December , as  we  have  it 
usually  in  England  in  September,  or  rather  like 
an  English  mild  spring.  From  December  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Month  called  March,  we  had 
sharp  Weather  ; not  foul,  thick  black  Weather, 
as  our  North  East  Winds  bring  with  them  in 
England  ; but  a Skie  as  clear  as  in  Summer  and 
the  Air  dry,  cold,  piercing  and  hungry.  The 
reason  for  this  cold  is  given  from  the  great 
Lakes  that  are  fed  by  the  Fountains  of  Canada. 
The  Winter  before  was  as  mild,  scarce  any  Ice 
at  all ; while  this  for  a few  days  Froze  up  our 
great  River  Delaware.  From  that  Month  to 


the  Month  called  June , we  enjoyed  a sweet 
Spring,  no  Gusts,  but  gentle  showers,  and  a 
fine  Skie.  From  thence  to  this  present  Month, 
which  endeth  Summer  (commonly  speaking) 
we  have  had  extraordinary  Heats,  yet  mitigated 
sometimes  by  cool  Breezes.  And  whatever 
Mists,  Fogs,  or  Vapors  foul  [there  are  in]  the 
Heavens  by  Easterly  or  Southerly  Winds,  in 
two  hours’  time  are  blown  away  by  the  North 
West ; the  one  is  always  followed  by  the  other  : 
A Remedy  that  seems  to  have  peculiar  Provi- 
dence in  it  to  the  Inhabitants. 

V.  The  Natural  produce  of  the  Country,  of 
Vegetables,  is  Trees,  Fruits,  Plants,  Flowers. 
The  Trees  of  most  note  are,  the  Black-Walnut, 
Cedar,  Cyprus,  Chestnut,  Poplar,  Gumwood, 
Hickory,  Sassafrax,  Ash,  Beech  and  Oak  of 
divers  sorts,  as  Red,  White  and  Black  ; Spanish 
Chestnut  and  Swamp,  the  most  durable,  of  all 
which  there  is  plenty  for  the  use  of  Man. 

The  Fruits  that  I find  in  the  Woods  are  White 
and  Black  Mulberry,  Chestnut,  Walnut,  Plums 
Strawberries,  Cranberries,  Hurtleberries,  and 
Grapes  of  diverse  sorts.  The  great  red  Grape 
is  in  itself  an  extraordinary  Grape,  and  by  Art 
doubtless  may  be  cultivated  to  an  excellent 
Wine,  if  not  so  sweet,  yet  little  inferior  to  the 
Frontiniach , as  it  is  not  much  unlike  in  taste. 
There  is  a white  kind  of  Muskedel,  and  a little 
black  Grape,  like  the  Cluster  Grape  of  England, 
not  yet  so  ripe  as  the  other ; but  they  tell  me, 
when  ripe,  sweeter,  and  that  they  only  want 
skilful  Vinerons  to  make  good  use  of  them. 
Here  are  also  Peaches,  and  very  good,  and  in 
great  quantities,  not  an  Indian  Plantation  with- 
out them;  but  whether  naturally  here  at  first,  I 
know  not,  however,  one  may  have  them  by 
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Bushels  for  little, — they  make  a pleasant  Drink, 
and  I think  not  inferior  to  any  Peach  you  have 
in  England , except  the  true  Newington. 

VI.  The  Artificial  produce  of  the  country, 
is  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Rye,  Pease,  Beans, 
Squashes,  Pumkins,  Water-Melons,  Musk-Melons 
and  all  Herbs  and  Roots  that  our  Gardens  in 
England  usually  bring  forth. 

VII.  Of  living  creatures;  Fish,  Fowl,  and 
the  Beasts  of  the  Woods  here  are  divers  sorts, 
some  for  Food  and  Profit,  and  some  for  Profit 
only. 

VIII.  We  have  no  want  of  horses,  and  some 
are  very  good  and  shapely  enough ; two  ships 
have  been  freighted  to  Barbadoes  with  Horses 
and  Pipe-staves,  since  my  coming  in.  Here  is 
also  plenty  of  Cow-Cattel,  and  some  Sheep  ; the 
people  plow  mostly  with  Oxen. 

IX.  There  are  divers  Plants,  that  not  only 
the  Indians  tell  us,  but  we  have  had  occasion  to 
prove  by  Swellings,  Burnings,  Cuts,  &c.,  that 
they  are  of  great  Virtue,  suddenly  curing  the 
Patient:  And  for  smell,  I have  observed  sev- 
eral, especially  one,  the  wild  Mirtle ; the  others 
I know  not  what  to  call,  but  are  most  fragrant. 

X.  The  Woods  are  adorned  with  lovely 
Flowers,  for  Colour,  Greatness,  Figure  and 
Variety.  I have  seen  the  Gardens  of  London 
best  stored  with  that  sort  of  Beauty,  but  think 
they  may  be  improved  by[our  Woods. 

XI.  The  first  Planters  in  these  parts  were 
the  Dutch , and  soon  after  them  the  Sweeds  and 
linns.  The  Dutch  applied  themselves  to  Traf- 
fick,  the  Sweeds  and  Finns  to  Husbandry. 

XII.  The  Dutch  inhabit  mostly  those  parts 
of  the  Province  that  lie  upon  or  near  to  the 
Bay,  and  the  Sweeds  the  Freshes  of  the  River 
Delaware.  As  they  are  People  proper  and  strong 
of  Body,  so  they  have  fine  Children,  and  almost 
every  House  full ; rare  to  find  one  of  them  with- 
out three  or  four  Boys,  and  as  many  Girls ; some 
six,  seven  and  eight  sons : And  I must  do  that 
right,  I see  few  young  men  more  sober  and  la- 
borious. 

XIII.  The  Dutch  have  a Meeting-place  for 
Religious  Worship  at  New  Castle;  and  the 
Sweeds  three,  one  at  Christiana , one  at  Tent* 


cum , and  one  at  Wioco,  within  half  a mile  of 
this  town. 

XIV.  The  Country  lieth  bounded  on  the 

East,  by  the  River  and  Bay  of  Delaware,  and 
Eastern  Sea;  it  hath  the  advantage  of  many 
Creeks  or  Rivers  rather,  that  run  into  the  main 
River  or  Bay ; some  Navigable  for  great  Ships, 
some  for  small  Craft : Those  of  most  promi- 

nency are  Christiana,  Brandytuine,  Skillpot,  and 
Skulkill , any  one  of  which  have  room  to  lay  up 
the  Royal  Navy  of  England,  there  being  from 
four  to  eight  Fathom  of  Water. 

XV.  The  lesser  Creeks  or  Rivers,  yet  con- 
venient for  Sloops  and  Ketches  of  good  bur- 
then, are  Lewis,  Mespilion , Cedar,  Dover,  Cran- 
brook,  Feversham,  and  Georges  below,  and  Chi- 
chester, Chester,  Toacawany,  Pemnapecka , Port- 
quessin,  Neshimenek , and  Pennberry  in  the 
Freshes;  many  lesser  that  admit  boats  and 
shallops.  Our  People  are  mostly  settled  upon 
the  upper  Rivers,  which  are  pleasant  and  sweet, 
and  generally  bounded  with  good  Land.  The 
planted  part  of  the  Province  and  Territories  is 
cast  into  six  Counties,  Philadelphia , Bucking- 
ham, Chester,  New  Castle,  Kent , and  Sussex , 
containing  about  four  thousand  souls.  Two 
General  Assemblies  have  been  held,  and  with 
such  Concord  and  Dispatch,  that  they  sate  but 
three  Weeks,  and  at  least  Seventy  Laws  were 
passed  without  one  Dissent  in  any  Material 
thing.  And  for  the  well  Government  of  the 
said  Counties,  Courts  of  Justice  are  established 
in  every  County,  with  proper  Officers,  as  Jus- 
tices, Sheriffs,  Clarks,  Constables,  &c.,  which 
Courts  are  held  every  two  Months  : But  to  pre- 
vent Law  Suits,  there  are  three  Peace-makers 
chosen  bp  each  County-Court,  in  the  nature  of 
Common  Arbitrators,  to  hear  differences  be- 
twixt Man  and  Man  ; and  Spring  and  Fall  there 
is  an  Orphans  Court  in  each  County  to  inspect 
and  regulate  the  Affairs  of  Orphans  and 
Widows. 

XVI.  Philadelphia , the  expectation  of  those 
that  are  concerned  in  this  Province,  is  at  last 
laid  out  to  the  great  content  of  those  here,  that 
are  in  any  ways  interested  therein  : The  situa- 
tion is  a Neck  of  Land,  and  lieth  between  two 
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Navigable  Rivers,  Delaware  and  Skulkill,  where- 
by it  hath  two  Fronts  upon  the  Water,  each  a 
Mile,  and  two  from  River  to  River.  Delaware 
is  a glorious  River,  but  the  Skulkill  being  an 
hundred  Miles  Boatable  above  the  Falls,  and 
its  Course  North-East  toward  the  Fountain  of 
Susquchannah  (that  tends  to  the  heart  of  the 
Province,  and  both  sides  our  own)  it  is  like  to 
be  a great  part  of  the  settlement  of  this  Age. 
But  this  I shall  say  for  the  good  Providence  of 
God,  that  of  all  the  many  places  I have  seen  in 
the  World,  I remember  not  one  better  seated » 
so  that  it  seems  to  me  to  have  been  appointed 
for  a Town,  whether  we  regard  the  Rivers,  or 
conveniency  of  the  Coves,  Docks,  Springs,  the 
loftiness  and  soundness  of  the  Land  and  Airf 
held  by  the  People  of  these  parts  to  be  very 
good. 


JAMES  BIRD. 

Sons  of  freedom  listen  to  me. 

And  ye  daughters,  too,  give  ear, 

You  a sad  and  mournful  story, 

As  was  ever  told  shall  hear. 

Hull,  you  know,  his  troops  surrendered 
And  defenseless  left  the  west, 

Quickly  then  our  troops  assembled 
The  invader  to  resist. 

Tender  were  the  scenes  of  parting, 
Mothers  wrung  their  hands  and  cried; 

Maidens  wept  their  swains  in  secret, 
Fathers  strove  their  hearts  to  hide. 

Among  the  troops  that  marched  to  Erie 
Were  the  Kingston  volunteers  ; 

Captain  Thomas  then  commanded 
To  protect  our  west  frontiers. 

But  there’s  one  among  the  number, 

Tall  and  graceful  in  his  mein  ; 

Firm  his  step,  his  look  undaunted, 

Scarce  a nobler  youth  was  seen. 

Mary  tried  to  say,  “Farewell,  James,” 
Waved  her  hand,  but  nothing  spoke, 
“Farewell  Bird,  may  Heaven  protect  you,” 
From  the  rest  at  parting  broke. 


One  sweet  kiss  he  snatched  from  Mary, 
Craved  his  mother’s  prayer  once  more, 

Pressed  his  father's  hand  and  left  them 
For  Lake  Erie's  distant  shore. 

Soon  he  came  where  noble  Perry 
Had  assembled  all  his  fleet  ; 

Here  the  gallant  Bird  enlisted, 

Hoping  soon  the  foe  to  meet. 

Where  is  Bird  ? The  battle  rages. 

Is  he  in  the  strife  or  no  ? 

Is  his  step  yet  firm  and  manly  ? 

Dare  he  meet  the  hostile  foe  ? 

Ah  ! behold  him,  see  him,  Perry, 

In  the  self-same  ship  they  fight ; 

Though  his  messmates  fall  around  him 
Nothing  can  his  soul  affright. 

But  behold  ! a ball  has  struck  him  ; 

See  the  crimson  current  flow, 

“ Leave  the  deck,”  exclaimed  brave  Perry  ; 

“ No,”  cried  Bird,  “ I will  not  go.” 

“Here  on  deck  I took  my  station, 

Ne’er  will  Bird  his  colors  fly, 

I’ll  stand  you  gallant  captain 
Till  we  conquer  or  we  die," 

There  he  fought  though  faint  and  bleeding, 
Till  our  stars  and  stripes  arose, 

Victory  having  crowned  our  efforts 
All  triumphant  o’er  our  foes. 

And  did  Bird  receive  a pension  ? 

Was  he  to  his  friends  restored  ? 

No  ; nor  never  to  his  bosom 
Clasped  the  maid  his  heart  adored. 

But  there  came  most  dismal  tidings 
From  Lake  Erie’s  distant  shore, 

Better  that  if  Bird  had  perished 
Midst  the  battle’s  awful  roar. 

**  Dearest  parents,”  said  the  letter : 

“This  will  bring  sad  news  to  you ; 

Do  not  mourn  your  first  beloved 
Though  this  brings  his  last  adieu," 

“I  must  suffer  for  deserting 
From  the  brig  Niagara , 

Read  the  letter,  brothers,  sisters, 

’Tis  the  last  you’ll  have  from  me.” 
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Sad  and  gloomy  was  the  morning 
Bird  was  ordered  out  to  die  ; 

Where's  the  breast  not  dead  to  pity, 

But  for  him  would  heave  a sigh  ? 

See  him  march  and  bear  his  fetters ; 

Harsh  the  clank  upon  his  ear  ; 

But  his  step  is  firm  and  manly 
For  his  breast  ne’er  harbored  fear. 

Though  he  fought  so  brave  at  Erie, 

Freely  bled  and  nobly  dared  ; 

Let  his  courage  plead  for  mercy, 

Let  his  precious  life  be  spared. 

See  he  kneels  upon  his  coffin, 

Sure  his  death  can  do  no  good  ; 

Spare  him.  Hark  1 O ! God  they’ve  shot  him  1 
See  his  bosom  streams  with  blood. 

Farewell,  Bird  ! Farewell  forever, 

Friends  and  home  he’ll  see  no  more  ; 

Now  his  mangled  corpse  lies  buried 
On  Lake  Erie’s  distant  shore. 

— Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer. 


THE  FIRST  PRAYER  IN  CONGRESS. 

The  first  prayer  offered  in  congress  was  by 
Rev.  Jacob  Duche,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  on 
the  seventh  of  September,  1774,  as  follows  : 

O Lord,  our  Heavenly  Father,  high  and 
mighty  King  of  Kings — Lord  of  Lords;  who 
dost  from  thy  Throne  behold  all  Dwellers  upon 
Earth  & reignest  with  Power  Supreme  and  Un- 
controal’d  over  all  Kingdoms,  Empires  & Gov* 
ernments,  Look  down  in  Mercy,  we  Beseech 
thee,  upon  these  American  States,  who  have 


fled  to  thee  from  the  Rod  of  the  Oppressor  & 
thrown  themselves  upon  thy  Gracious  protec- 
tion, desiring  to  be  henceforth  Dependent  only 
upon  thee.  To  thee  have  they  appealed  for 
the  Righteousness  of  their  Cause.  To  thee  do 
they  now  look  up  foneThat  Countenance  and 
Support  which  thou  alone  canst  give.  Take 
them,  therefore,  Heavenly  Father,  under  thy 
nurturing  Care.  Give  them  wisdom  in  Council, 
and  Valour  in  the  Field, — Defeat  the  Malicious 
Designs  of  our  cruel  adversaries — Convince  them 
of  the  unrighteousness  of  their  Cause,  and  if 
they  Still  Persist  in  Sanguinary  purposes,  O let 
the  voice  of  thine  own  unerring  Justice  sound- 
ing in  their  Hearts  Constrain  them  to  drop  the 
weapons  of  War  from  their  unnerved  hands  in 
the  Day  of  Battle.  Be  thou  present,  O God  of 
Wisdom,  & Direct  the  Councils  of  this  Hon. 
Assembly.  Enable  them  to  settle  Things — 
upon  the  best  & surest  foundation, — that  the 
Scene  of  blood  may  Speedily  be  Closed,  That 
— Order,  Harmony  & Peace  may  Effectually  be 
restored  & Truth  & Justice,  Religion  and  Piety 
Prevail  & Flourish  amongst  thy  People.  Pre- 
serve the  Health  of  their  Bodies  & the  Vigour 
of  their  Minds, — Shower  down  upon  them  & 
the  Millions  they  here  represent  Such  Temporal 
Blessings  as  Thou  Seest  Expedient  for  them  in 
this  World  & Crown  them  with  Everlasting 
Glory  in  the  World  to  Come. 

All  This  we  ask  in  the  name  and  through  the 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  thy  Son,  our  Saviour. 
— Amen. 
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The  first  American  library  was  that  of  Har- 
vard college,  which  was  founded  in  1638,  and 
it  was  about  fourteen  years  after  this  that  Heze- 
kiah  Usher,  the  first  bookseller  in  the  United 
States,  opened  his  bookstore  in  Boston.  From 
1775  to  1800,  thirty  libraries  were  established  in 
this  country.  In  the  next  twenty-five  years, 
129  were  established,  and  in  the  next  twenty- 
five,  551.  From  1850  to  1875,  2»4-8i  libraries 
were  established,  and  now  there  is  scarcely  a 
house  in  the  country  which  has  not  its  collec- 
tion of  books,  nor  a town  which  has  not  its  pub- 
lic library. 

The  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin 
was  originally  organized  in  October,  1846,  with 
A.  Hyatt  Smith  as  president,  and  Thomas  W. 
Sutherland  as  secretary.  In  January,  1849, 
there  was  a reorganization,  with  Governor  Nel- 
son Dewey  as  president,  a list  of  vice-presidents 
covering  all  the  counties  of  the  state,  and  I.  A. 
Lapham  as  corresponding  secretary.  But  for 
various  reasons  the  society  did  not  prosper  dur- 
ing its  early  years,  and  a second  reorganization 
was  effected  under  an  act  of  legislature  approved 
March,  1853.  This  charter  the  society  still 
works  under,  and  since  the  annual  meeting  on 
the  first  Thursday  in  January,  1854,  the  growth 
of  its  influence  and  importance  has  been  steady 
and  rapid,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Lyman  C. 
Draper,  late  corresponding  secretary,  and  to 
Daniel  S.  Durrie,  its  librarian. 

Professor  E.  L.  Youmans,  the  well  known 
writer  and  lecturer  on  scientific  subjects,  died 
January  18,  in  New  York.  He  was  born  in 
Coeymans,  New  York,  June  3,  1821.  At  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  suffered  from  opthalmia,  the 
effects  of  which  made  him  blind  for  two  years, 
and  ever  afterward  his  sight  was  defective. 
Professor  Youmans  pursued  a course  of  medical 


study  and  received  a medical  degree  from  the 
University  of  Vermont  at  Burlington.  He 
never  practiced  as  a physician,  however,  and 
he  achieved  his  fame  as  a writer  on  scientific 
subjects,  bringing  into  popular  favor  to  a larger 
extent  than  any  other  American  the  theories 
and  teachings  of  Darwin,  Spencer  and  the 
other  exponents  of  the  school  of  evolution. 
He  acquired  his  title  of  professor  by  accepting 
the  chair  of  chemistry  at  Antioch  college  in 
1866.  For  nearly  forty  years  Professor  You- 
mans has  held  intimate  relations  with  D.  H. 
Appleton  & Co.,  the  publishing  house.  Wil- 
liam H.  Appleton  was  first  attracted  to  him  by 
his  visit,  in  company  with  his  sister,  to  the  old 
store  in  lower  Broadway,  New  York  city,  in 
search  of  scientific  books  for  h’is  own  use.  In 
1872,  he  established  The  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  which  proved  a powerful  agent  in 
spreading  evolutionary  views.  He  was  a warm 
personal  friend  of  Herbert  Spencer,  and  is 
credited  with  being  far  more  instrumental  than 
any  other  man  in  introducing  and  circulating 
Mr.  Spencer’s  works  in  the  United  States,  care- 
fully editing  them. 

The  American  Antiquarian  society  was  or- 
ganized in  1812,  with  Isaiah  Thomas  as  first 
president  and  virtual  founder.  He  gave  to  the 
society  his  private  library  valued  at  about  five 
thousand  dollars,  and  nine  hundred  volumes 
from  a library  formerly  belonging  to  Increase 
and  Cotton  Mather.  Mr.  Thomas,  in  1819, 
built,  at  his  own  expense,  an  edifice  for  the 
society.  Gifts  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
began  to  pour  in,  so  that,  in  1886,  its  library 
numbered  sixty  thousand  volumes.  The  publi- 
cations of  the  society  are  valuable. 

The  story  of  the  American  flag  is  one  of 
especial  interest  to  the  historical  student.  We 
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repeat  it  as  recently  published  in  the  Presbyter- 
ian Banner  of  Pittsburgh : 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that,  as  the  spirit  of 
independence  grew  apace  in  the  American  col- 
onies, the  desire  for  a flag  of  their  own  grew 
accordingly.  The  first  murmur  of  dissatisfac- 
tion arose  from  religious  rather  than  political 
convictions.  In  1634  the  stern  Puritan  con- 
science rebelled  at  the  cross  in  the  English  flag, 
deeming  it  a symbol  of  that  Popery  from  which 
they  had  fled  across  the  seas.  They  were  still 
entirely  loyal  to  England,  and  the  difficulty 
was  bridged  over  by  using  the  king’s  arms  in- 
stead of  the  cross  of  St.  George. 

In  1643  the  colonies  of  Plymouth,  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut,  were  formed  in  a league 
under  the  name  of  “The  United  Colonies  of 
New  England.”  They  had,  however,  no  spec- 
ial flag  until  1686,  when  one  was  sent  them  by 
the  king.  This  flag  was  the  “ cross  of  St. 
George,  borne  on  a white  field  occupying  the 
whole  flag,  the  centre  of  the  cross  emblazoned 
with  a gilt  crown  over  the  cypher  of  the  sov- 
ereign, James  I.”  To  distinguish  the  merchant 
vessels  of  the  colonies  from  those  of  the  mother 
country,  they  were  ordered  to  carry  the 
“Union  Jack”  of  his  majesty’s  vessels,  with 
the  addition  of  a white  escutcheon  in  the 
middle  of  the  standard.  A “jack”  is  a small 
flag  carried  by  ships  containing  only  the 
“union”  without  the  “fly”  of  the  large  na- 
tional standard.  For  example,  the  American 
“jack  ” of  the  present  day  is  a small  flag  hav- 
ing only  the  stars  without  the  stripes.  The 
“union  jack”  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  a 
blending  of  England’s  cross  of  St.  George, 
Scotland’s  cross  of  St.  Andrew,  and  Ireland’s 
of  St.  Patrick. 

As  the  days  of  the  Revolution  approached, 
and  the  leaven  of  independence  was  seething 
in  the  colonies,  various  devices  were  suggested 
for  our  American  flag.  On  most  of  these  the 
word  “ Liberty  ” was  a conspicuous  feature. 
By  the  time  matters  were  ripe  for  the  struggle, 
each  colony  had  selected  its  own  individual 
device.  A green  pine  tree  was  the  chosen 
emblem  of  Massachusetts.  When  the  crack, 


crack  of  the  rifles  at  Lexington  called  together 
the  handful  of  undisciplined  Americans  to  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill — there  were  yet  no 
national  colors.  But  ideas  grow  fast  in  the  hot- 
bed of  necessity.  January  2,  1776,  as  the  result 
of  an  appointment  by  congress  of  a committee 
to  decide  upon  a design,  a Continental  flag  was 
hoisted  over  the  camp  at  Cambridge.  Dr. 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  one  member  of  this 
committee.  The  flag  consisted  of  the  “Union 
Jack,”  (for  the  sovereignty  of  England  was 
still  recognized,  the  struggle  thus  far  having 
been  for  colonial  rights)  coupled  with  thirteen 
red  and  thirteen  white  stripes,  emblematic  of 
the  union  of  the  thirteen  colonies  against  Eng- 
lish oppression.  As  this  flag  swung  its  colors 
out  to  the  breeze  over  the  Cambridge  camp,  it 
was  greeted  with  a salute  of  thirteen  guns  and 
thirteen  cheers.  The  wildest  enthusiasm  was 
excited  by  the  new  national  colors.  This  was 
the  immediate  forerunner  of  our  present  Amer- 
ican banner.  It  was  nearly  a year  after  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  before  the  British 
emblem,  the  Union  Jack, * was  blotted  from  the 
flag,  and  thirteen  stars  on  a blue  field,  repre- 
senting the  new  constellation  that  had  arisen 
among  the  nations,  put  in  its  place.  The  thir- 
teen stripes  and  thirteen  stars  represented  the 
number  of  confederated  states  forming  the 
American  Union. 

The  admission  of  new  states  brought  up  the 
question  of  a change  in  the  flag.  I11 1816,  con- 
gress requested  Captain  S.  C.  Reid  to  make  a 
design  which  would  represent  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  states  without  changing  its 
distinctive  character.  Upon  his  recommendas 
tion  congress  enacted  that  the  number  of  stripes 
should  remain  thirteen,  m memory  of  the  orig- 
inal number  of  states  in  the  Union,  and  that 
the  number  of  stars  should  be  increased  every 
year  at  the  Fourth  of  July  after  any  new  state 
had  been  admitted. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  flag  that  floats  from 
America’s  ramparts  to-day,  and  is  carried  by 
her  ships  into  every  sea. 

“ ’Tis  the  star  spangled  banner,  O long  may  it  wave, 

O’er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave  ! '* 
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The  Massachusetts  Historical  society  was 
instituted  at  Boston,  in  January,  1791,  and  was 
incorporated  on  the  nineteenth  of  February, 
1794.  From  that  time  to  1823,  it  published 
twenty  volumes  of  4 Collections,’  in  two  decades 
of  ten  volumes  each,  octavo.  This  society  is 
the  parent  of  all  similar  institutions,  we  may 
say,  in  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Phcebe  Boyd,  widow  of  David  BoydJ 
sr.,  died  at  the  residence  of  her  grandchildren, 
at  the  northeast  corner  of  Eighteenth  and  Ham- 
ilton streets,  Philadelphia,  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  January,  of  paralysis.  Mrs.  Boyd  was  born 
in  Penn’s  Square,  a hamlet  three  miles  north- 
east of  Norristown,  August  15,  1794,  and  was 
the  granddaughter  of  Major-General  Arthur  St. 
Clair,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  who  was  a direct 
descendant  from  the  earl  of  the  Orkney  Isles, 
afterward  of  Caithness  and  Roslyn.  General 
St.  Clair,  at  a critical  period  in  the  finances  of 
the  Continental  congress,  mortgaged  his  entire 
manorial  estate  of  eight  thousand  acres  and 
loaned  the  money  to  the  government  to  pur- 
chase arms  and  equipments  for  the  Continental 
army.  The  loan  was  never  repaid  and  the  pat- 
riotic general  died  a few  years  afterward  in 
poverty  at  Cresson  Ridge. 

In  1823  Phcebe  St.  Clair  was  married  in  Penn 
Square  to  David  Boyd,  a distinguished  Mason 
and  member  of  the  Hibernian  society.  He 
was  one  of  the  bondsmen  of  the  late  Ex-Sheriff 
and  Judge  William  A.  Porter,  and  other  lead- 
ing municipal  officials  of  a quarter  of  a century 
back  in  Philadelphia.  Coming  to  that  city  Mr. 
Boyd  and  wife  lived  on  Fourth  street,  above 
Arch,  for  some  years,  finally  moving  to  Eigh- 
teenth and  Hamilton,  where  Mr.  Boyd  died  in 
1867.  Mrs.  Boyd  was  the  oldest  inhabitant 
living  in  that  locality,  which  was  known  before 
the  consolidation  as  Bush  Hill,  now  the  Fif- 
teenth ward.  She  lived  in  that  district  forty- 
five  years. 

Mrs.  Boyd  was  a woman  of  remarkable  force 
of  character  and  wonderful  business  tact.  As 
an  executrix  she  settled  several  estates  and  up 
to  her  final  hour  managed  her  domestic  affairs 
in  a thoroughly  practical  manner.  She  was  a 


liberal  and  frequent  contributor  vo  charitable 
organizations,  and  many  poor  people  will  recall 
her  kindly  face  and  ever  open  purse.  She  was 
a regular  attendant  at  Rev.  Henry  C.  McCook’s 
church  when  it  was  on  Broad  street,  above 
Chestnut,  Philadelphia,  until  prevented  by  the 
increasing  weight  of  old  age.  Half  a century 
ago  Mrs.  Boyd  was  one  of  society’s  acknowl- 
edged leaders.  Her  trenchant  wit  and  wonder- 
ful conversational  powers  gained  for  her  a 
wide-spread  reputation.  At  every  fashionable 
gathering  she  was  the  centre  of  attraction. 

A magazine  was  started  in  Pittsburgh  by 
Rev.  A.  A.  Lambing,  LL.  D.,  in  July,  1884, 
under  the  title  of  “ Historical  Researches  (Prin- 
cipally Catholic)  in  Western  Pennsylvania.”  In 
July,  1885,  the  title  became  “The  Catholic 
Historical  Researches,”  and  thus  named,  was 
issued  until  October  last.  In  December  it  was 
transferred  to  Martin  I.  J.  Griffin,  Philadelphia, 
who  has  again  changed  the  name — this  time 
to  “The  American  Catholic  Historical  Re- 
searches,” and  who  will  issue  the  periodical 
quarterly  as  before.  The  contents  for  January 
are  of  much  interest. 


The  Oneida  Historical  society  of  Oneida 
county,  New  York,  has  in  no  way  done  more 
to  preserve  and  keep  alive  its  local  history  than 
by  the  monuments  which  it  has  helped  to  erect. 
The  beginnings  of  Utica  are  defined  and  per- 
petuated by  the  memorial  of  old  Fort  Schuy- 
ler. The  settlement  of  the  county  is  traced 
back  to  its  beginning  by  the  monument  to 
Hugh  White  in  the  town  which  bears  his  name. 
The  column  at  Oriskany  teaches  for  all  time  the 
strategic  and  commercial  relations  of  the  valley 
of  the  Mohawk  to  the  continent,  while  it  gives 
immortality  to  the  yeomen  who  withstood  the 
armed  hosts  of  invasion.  For  these  this  society 
may  claim  its  share  of  credit.  The  monument 
to  Baron  Steuben,  due  in  large  part  to  the 
thoughtfulness  of  German  citizens  of  the 
county,  at  all  its  stages,  had  the  favor  of 
Horatio  Seymour,  whose  eloquence  crowned 
its  dedication.  He  also  contributed  to  the 
memorial  to  that  earlier  soldier — the  soldier  of 
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the  cross — Samuel  Kirkland,  missionary,  leader 
in  education  in  central  New  York,  a far-seeing 
and  efficient  patriot,  by  whose  grave  the  hill, 
side  above  Oriskany  creek  is  made  consecrated 
ground.  The  work  already  done  by  this  soci- 
ety opens  the  way  for  other  like  tasks.  Beside 
the  headwaters  of  the  Mohawk  rests  another 
whose  name  is  identified  with  the  foundations 
of  the  republic — William  Floyd,  a signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  for  eight 
years  a member  of  the  Continental  congress. 
The  monument  over  his  grave  is  a family 
tribute. 


* By  L’t-Colonel  Ried  Commanding  his  Maj- 
estys  Forces  in  the  District  of  Fort  Pitt : Per- 
mission is  hereby  granted  to  John  Gibson  to 
Occupy  and  Build  upon  a Lott  of  ground  in 
the  New  Town  of  Pittsburgh  ; in  Consideration 
of  which  he  is  willing  to  pay  Twenty  Shillings 
Yearly,  if  demanded,  and  also  to  be  subject  to 
such  Regulations  as  may  be  ordered  by  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  or  by  the  Commanding 
Officer  of  the  District,  for  the  good  of  his 
Majesty’s  Service.  Given  Under  My  Hand  at 
Fort  Pitt  the  28th  day  of  August  1765. 

John  Reid,  Lt.  Col.” 


In  the  Pittsburgh  Recorder  of  March  7,  1822, 
is  an  extract  from  a letter  of  B.  F.  Stickney, 
United  States  agent  among  the  Indians  of  Ohio, 
to  the  late  Rev.  E.  P.  Swift,  D.  D.,  in  which 
he  says  of  the  language  of  the  Wyandots  : 

Although  I have  had  a partial  acquaintance  with  that 
language,  yet  I had  no  just  ideas  of  its  powers  until  I had 
made  this  more  extensive  examination.  If  a correct  knowl- 
edge of  this  aboriginal  plan  of  expressing  ideas  should  ever 
come  to  the  possession  of  the  learned  world,  it  would  aston- 
ish them.  I have  found  a double  plural,  a triple  superla- 
tive, and  eleven  articles.  They  can  by  a single  word  ex- 
press the  actor,  the  thing  acted  upon,  the  act,  the  cause, 
and  the  final  result  of  the  cause;  as  they  say  : “ Ah-ha 
•wreding-au-dee which  is,  “ they  met,  they  fought  them, 
and  they  conquered." 


“ Archeology,”  says  J.  B.  Browing,  M.  D., 
in  the  Kansas  City  Review  for  August,  1885, 
“as  far  as  its  scope  has  been  in  any  way  de- 
fined, stands  midway  between  paleontology 


and  history,  and  seems  to  encroach  somewhat 
upon  the  territory  of  both.  The  relation  which 
it  bears  to  history  seems  to  consist  in  matters 
of  interpretation.  It  is,”  he  continues,  “the 
geology  of  history ; it  furnishes  facts  for  his- 
tory to  interpret.  It  holds  up  a bushel  of 
arrow  heads ; they  are  nature’s  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions. It  shows  a lap  full  of  pottery,  cov- 
ered with  fanciful  designs,  twisted  into  out- 
landish shapes.  These  are  the  broken  symbols 
of  ancient  ideas,  the  speechless  records  show- 
ing that  a peculiar  kind  of  man  lived  and 
worked.” 

William  Findley  of  Westmoreland  county, 
Pennsylvania,  was  a remarkable  man.  He  was 
born  in  the  north  of  Ireland  ; was  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  the  exciting  scenes  preceding  and 
during  the  Revolutionary  war  ; and  was  a mem- 
ber of  congress  1791-99  and  1805-7.  In  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  he  wielded  an  immense  in- 
fluence. His  history  of  the  “ Whiskey  Insur- 
rection ” is  valuable,  and  copies  of  it  are  scarce. 

Says  Grant  Thorburn : “During  the  preva- 
lence of  the  yellow  fever  in  New  York,  in  1798, 
when  not  in  attendance  on  the  sick,  I was  busily 
employed  in  making  nails  for  the  coffinmakers. 
A carpenter  in  Warren  street  kept  twelve  men 
constantly  employed  in  making  whitewood  cof- 
fins, not  painted,  which  he  sold  for  five  dollars 
each.  Two  stout  lads,  with  a handcart  load, 
went  daily  through  the  streets,  stopping  at 
every  corner  and  crying  out : ‘ Coffins,  coffins, 
all  sizes,  only  five  dollars.’  In  many  instances 
the  coffin  stood  under  the  bed  of  the  patient  for 
days  and  weeks  waiting  for  him.  Some 'recov- 
ered and  paid  the  carpenter  for  their  own  cof- 
fins. Undertakers,  as  a profession,  were  not 
known  in  New  York  at  that  period.” 


The  celebration  of  the  centennial  of  the  set- 
tlement of  Ohio  would  properly  be  held  at 
Marietta,  but  it  cannot  conveniently  take  place 
there ; so  a year  ago  the  legislature  of  the  state, 
at  the  instance  of  the  various  agricultural  or- 
ganizations, made  provision  for  a state  celebra- 
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tion  at  Columbus,  the  center  and  capital  of 
Ohio. 

But  Cincinnati  now  puts  in  her  claim  for  the 
celebration  to  take  place  in  that  city,  and  the 
Board  of  Cincinnati  Exposition  commissioners 
has  determined  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  hold 
an  exposition  during  this  year,  on  account  of 
the  work  of  repaving  the  streets  of  that  city, 
which  are  in  a deplorable  condition,  and  for 
other  reasons.  At  the  same  time  the  board  has 
resolved  to  hold  in  1888,  which  will  be  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  first  settlement  of 
the  “Ohio  Valley,  the  Northwestern  Territory, 
the  Central  States  of  the  Union,  the  State  of 
Ohio,  and  the  city  of  Cincinnati,”  a centennial 
industrial  exposition  of  the  Ohio  valley  and  the 
central  states,  marking  the  progress  made  in  a 
century,  and  exhibiting  side  by  side  the  work 
of  our  own  and  other  nations. 

To  hold  a “ centennial  ” in  two  places  in  Ohio 
would  be  to  neutralize,  to  a great  extent,  the 
interest  which  only  one  would  be  sure  to  secure  ; 
it  would  seem  certain,  therefore,  that  the  matter 
should  be  arranged,  in  some  manner,  so  that 
but  a single  celebration  be  held. 

The  Ohio  State  Historical  and  Archaeologi- 
cal society  held  their  regular  monthly  meeting 
in  the  senate  chamber  February  8.  The  feature 
of  the  exercises  was  an  address  by  Representa- 
tive George  C.  Washburn  of  Lorain  county  on 
“Mountains,  Volcanoes  and  Earthquakes,”  of 
which  the  following  is  a summary : 

I have  given  the  facts  which  show  that  the  earth— orig- 
inally a ball  of  molten  matter — has  been  gradually  cooling 
during  the  untold  ages  of  its  existence  ; that  a crust  was 
formed  upon  its  surface  composed  of  the  same  matter,  in- 
termixed with  the  various  chemical  substances  that  sur- 
rounded it  when  in  a fluid  state  ; that  this  crust,  by  vari- 


ous transformations,  was  ultimately  cooled  to  a sufficient 
degree — first  at  the  poles  and  gradually  approaching  the 
equator— to  sustain  vegetable  and  afterward  animal  life  a* 
we  find  it  to-day.  Also,  that  the  continued  loss  of  heat  in 
the  central  mass  diminishes  the  bulk  of  the  earth  by  shrink- 
age, and  that  the  crust  having  already  lost  its  heat,  and 
consequently  its  power  of  shrinkage,  is  constantly  breaking 
down  upon  the  underlying  mass.  I have  attempted  to  show 
that  the  elevation  of  mountains  was  caused  by  this  shrink* 
age — the  crust  being  thrown  up  in  ridges  because  of  its 
spherical  form,  and  have  indicated  the  effect  of  this  depres- 
sion upon  the  fluid  mass,  causing  it  to  escape  through  the 
fissures  and  appear  upon  the  surface  in  the  form  of  volca- 
noes, I have  proved — or  tried  to  prove — that  earthquakes, 
whether  slight  or  terrible  in  their  effects,  are  occasioned  by 
the  displacement  of  the  earth’s  crust  when  breaking  down 
upon  the  vacuum  caused  by  shrinkage.  These  facts  united 
demonstrate  the  one  great  fact  that  all  these  phenomena, 
whether  witnessed  in  the  towering  mountain,  the  grand 
volcano,  or  the  fearful  earthquake,  are  the  product  of  the 
unchanging  law  of  nature,  enacted  for  the  government  of 
the  entire  planetary  system  by  Him  who  “in  the  begin- 
ning created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.” 

If  the  study  of  these  laws  has  caused  any  person  to 
doubt  the  infallibility  of  the  revered  records  of  our  earliest 
history — if  it  shows  that  the  flood  was  caused  by  the  up- 
heaval of  a continent,  though  the  operation  of  God’s  own 
law,  it  also  shows  that  from  the  beginning  the  law  of  the 
universe  has  never  changed  ; that  the  Infinite  Wisdom 
which  devised  the  planetary  system  is  more  worthy  of  ador- 
ation because  the  law  by  which  it  is  governed  is  perfect.  If 
it  leads  to  the  belief  that  all  animated  life,  and  all  the  beau- 
tiful objects  we  see  around  us  in  the  field  of  nature,  are  the 
result  of  this  harmonious  law  of  development  and  progres- 
sion, it  only  awakens  a more  exalted  idea  of  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  its  author,  and  leads  us  to  exclaim  with 
nature’s  own  poet : 

“My  heart  is  awed  within  me  when  I think 
Of  the  great  miracle  that  still  goes  on, 

In  silence,  round  me — the  perpetual  work 
Of  Thy  creation,  finished,  yet  renewed 
Forever.  Written  on  Thy  works  I read 
The  lesson  of  Thy  own  eternity. 

Lo  ! All  grow  old  and  die—  but  see  again 
How  on  the  faltering  footsteps  of  decay 
Youth  presses — ever  gay  and  beautiful  youth, 

In  all  its  beautiful  forms.” 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western  His- 
tory. 

DID  LA  SALLE  REACH  THE  MISSISSIPPI 
BEFORE  1673? 

In  the  January  number,  (1887)  of  the  Magazine 
of  Western  History,  Henry  H.  Hurlbut  of 
Chicago  thinks  (see  page  438)  that  I have  fallen  into 
an  error  in  stating,  in  a former  number  (November, 
1886,  page  51)  that  La  Salle,  previous  to  the  year 
1673,  reached  the  Mississippi  river.  If  I have  fallen 
into  an  error,  I am  not  conscious  of  it. 

Before  1673,  La  Salle  was  sent  from  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  discover  the  Mississippi,  and,  before  his  re- 
turn, he_was  absent  long  enough  to  have  made  the 
journey  to  that  stream  and  back  home.  Now  for 
the  proof : “I  have  dispatched  persons  of  resolu- 

tion,” wrote  Talon,  intendant  of  Canada,  in  1670, 
“who  promise  to  penetrate  further  than  has  ever 
been  done  before  [to  the  westward  and  southward 
of  the  St.  Lawrence],  the  one  [ Saint-Lusson  ] to  the 
west  and  the  northwest  of  Canada  ; and  the  others 
[La  Salle  and  companions]  to  the  southwest  and 
south.”  In  February,  1671,  the  minister  of  the 
French  king  wrote  Talon:  “The  resolution  you 

have  taken  to  send  Sieur  de  la  Salle  towards  the 
south,  ...  to  discover  the  South  Sea  passage 
[the  Mississippi]  is  very  good.”  And  Talon,  on  the 
second  of  November  of  the  same  year,  wrote  the 
king  that  Sieur  de  la  Salle  had  not  then  returned 
from  his  journey  to  the  southward  of  “this  country” 
[Canada].  Subsequently,  that  is,  after  1677,  the 
intendant,  M.  du  Chesneau,  wrote  : “After  he  [La 
Salle]  had  obtained  permission  to  discover  the  great 
river  of  the  Mississippi,  and  [after  he]  had  as  he  alle- 
ged, the  grant  of  the  Illinois,  he  no  longer  observed 
any  terms  with  the  Iroquois.”  It  is  a significant  fact 
also,  that  there  is  not  a word  extant  tending  to  show 
that  La  Salle,  during  the  four  years  next  preceding 
1673,  was  anywhere  else  than  on  his  explorations 
(for  he  made  two  journeys)  to  the  southwestward  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  . 

Now,  having  shown  as  I think,  beyond  a reasona- 
ble doubt,  that  La  Salle  was  sent,  before  the  year 


1673,  to  discover  the  Mississippi,  and  that  he  was  ab- 
sent on  his  exploration  for  that  purpose  long  enough 
to  enable  him  to  reach  it  before  his  return,  there  is 
but  one  more  question  to  be  answered — did  he  actu- 
ally discover  that  river  while  thus  absent  from  his 
home  on  the  St.  Lawrence?  The  evidence  at  hand 
is  abundantly  sufficient,  as  I view  it,  to  enable  me  to 
answer  that  question  in  the  affirmative.  And  just 
here  let  me  say,  before  bringing  forward  my  proofs, 
that , because  I have  established  the  fact  of  La  Salle 
having  journeyed  to  discover  the  Mississippi  before 
1673  and  the  further  fact  that  he  was  absent  a suffi- 
cient length  of  time  before  his  return  to  have  accom- 
plished it,  I am  entitled,  by  the  laws  of  historical 
criticism  as  well  as  by  the  well-known  rules  of  evi- 
dence, to  have  weight  given  to  any  circumstance, 
however  slight  in  its  character,  which  helps  support 
the  affirmative. 

Not  many  years  ago,  a document  was  discovered 
by  M.  Pierre  Margry,  director  of  the  Archives  of  the 
Marine  and  Colonies  at  Paris,  entitled,  ‘Histoirede 
M.  de  la  Salle,’  The  writer  of  the  'Histoire’  (be- 
lieved by  Margry  to  have  been  a certain  Abbe  Ren- 
audot)  declares  that  the  account  was  taken  from  the 
lips  of  La  Salle.  In  the  narrative  it  is  said  that  La 
Salle,  before  the  year  1678,  reached  a river,  which, 
it  is  certain,  from  the  description,  must  have  been 
the  Mississippi ; and  that  he  floated  down  the  stream 
a considerable  distance,  satisfying  himself  that  it 
flowed  iuto  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  simple  existence  of  this  paper  (which,  from  its 
appearance  and  the  place  where  it  was  found,  it  is  evi- 
dent is  not  a modern  narrative),  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  La  Salle  had  been  sent  before  1673  to  reach  the 
same  river,  is  some  evidence  that  he  actually  discovered 
it.  Is  that  document  authentic  ? If  so,  the  question  at 
issue  is  once  and  for  all  time  answered  in  the  affirm- 
ative. I propose  to  give  now  my  reasons  for  believ- 
ing it  entirely  truthful.  But  first  as  to  what  the 
* Histoire’  narrates.  In  substance,  it  is  this  : 

La  Salle, in  1669,  having  journeyed  with  two  priests 
and  some  companions  employed  for  the  trip,  to  the 
south  side  of  Lake  Ontario,  left  the  two  first-named, 
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making  his  way  to  a river,  evidently  the  Ohio,  des- 
tending  it  as  faras  the  falls  (now  Louisville)  and  then 
Retracing  his  steps,  after  having  been  abandoned  by 
his  men.  There  is  an  abundance  of  outside  evi- 
dence, showing  that  this  trip  was  undertaken  and 
pursued  part  of  the  way  to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio. 
This  is  the  first  part  of  the  ‘ Histoire  and  what  it 
describes  is,  the  first  expedition  of  La  Salle  in 
search  of  the  Mississippi.  The  narrative  then  pro- 
ceeds to  give  an  account  of  a second  expedition  of 
the  same  explorer,  made  soon  after,  navigating  the 
lakes  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Michigan — thence,  by 
way  of  the  Chicago  river,  the  Desplaines  and  the 
Illinois,  to  the  Mississippi.  But  why  did  La  Salle 
take  the  route  by  way  of  the  upper  lakes  on  his  sec- 
ond expedition  in  which  he  was  sent  to  discover  the 
Mississippi?  It  was  for  the  reason  that  Joliet,  who 
had  been  on  the  lakes  above  (as  far  as  to  the 
Sault  de  Ste.  A'larie)  and  had  heard  of  the  route 
that  way,  so  informed  La  Salle  in  1669,  before 
the  latter  had  reached  the  Ohio  and  while  on  his 
journey  thither.  And  not  only  this,  but  he  urged 
La- Salle  to  take  that  course  instead  of  trying  to  find 
the  Mississippi  by  way  of  the  Ohio. 

The  ‘ Histoire,’  as  a whole,  is  an  account  of  La 
Salle's  explorations  and  of  the  state  of  parties  in 
Canada  previous  to  the  year  1678  ; and,  as  no  one 
claims  that  he  wrent  on  an  exploring  tour  during  1673 
or  between  that  year  and  1678,  it  follows  that  the  ac- 
count must  have  reference  to  expeditions  made  be- 
tween the  years  1668  and  1673.  Let  us  now  consider 
the  authenticity  of  the  ‘ Histoire’ both  as  to  the  ex- 
pedition of  1669  and  of  the  one  between  that  year 
and  1673. 

La  Salle  himself,  in  a memorial  addressed  to  Count 
Frontenac  in  1677,  affirms  that  he  discovered  the 
Ohio  and  descended  it  as  far  as  to  a rapid  which  ob- 
structed it.  Maps  are  in  existence  made  before  1677 
having  the  Ohio  river  marked  on  them , with  an  in- 
scription to  the  effect  that  it  had  been  explored  by 
La  Salle  : one  of  which  maps  was  oertainly  made  be- 
fore the  voyage  of  Joliet  in  1673  to  the  Mississippi, 
More  evidence  could  be  given  to  prove  that,  in 
1669,  La  Salle  discovered  the  Ohio  ; at  the  same  time 
proving,  of  course,  the  authenticity  of  the  first  part 
of  the  ‘Histoire.’  But  enough  on  that  head. 
Now,  as  to  the  second  expedition. 

The  ‘Histoire’  ends  with  1678  : and  the  writer 
declares  that  he  had  the  narrative  not  only  from 
the  lips  of  La  Salle,  but  that  it  was  the  result  of 
ten  or  twelve  conversations  with  him  at  Paris,  whither 
he  (La  Salle)  had  come  with  a petition  to  the  court. 


Now,  we  know  positively  that  La  Salle  was  at  court 
that  very  year  with  a petition. 

M.  Margry  declares  that,  in  an  official  letter 
of  Count  Frontenac  of  1677,  to  the  French  premier 
Colbert,  is  the  statement  that  Joliet  in  1673, 
in  making  his  journey  to  the  Mississippi  “did  not 
voyage  until  after  the  Sieur  de  La  Salle,”  who 
himself  [that  is,  La  Salle]  could,  at  that  date,  tes- 
tify to  the  French  minister,  that  the  relation  of  Jol- 
iet as  to  his  journey  in  1673,  when  he  reached  the 
Mississippi,  was,  “in  many  things,  false.”  One  of 
his  many  absurd  statements  was,  that  bateaux,  in  cer- 
tain stages  of  water,  could  go  directly  from  the  Ni- 
agra  river  above  the  falls,  across  the  Chicago  portage 
to  the  Mississippi.  But  the  question  is,  how  could 
La  Salle  testify  to  the  falsity  of  certain  of  Joliet’s 
statements  if  he  had  not  been  over  the  same  route? 
It  is  very  evident  then,  that  what  Frontenac  meant 
by  saying  that  Joliet  “did  not  voyage  until  after  the 
Sieur  de  la  Salle,”  was,  that  he  (Joliet)  did  notexplore 
the  Illinois  lake,  that  is,  Lake  Michigan,  until  after 
the  latter.  No  other  construction  can  be  given  his 
language  when  the  whole  paragraph  is  fairly  consid- 
ered. By  this  letter  of  Frontenac,  the  ‘ Histoire  ’ 
is  fully  corroborated  to  the  extent  of  La  Salle’s  hav- 
ing explored  the  Illinois  lake  (Lake  Michigan)  before 
Joliet — that  is  before  1673.  And,  as  we  shall  now  see, 
the  statement  that  he  actually  reached  a great  river 
oeyondthe  “bottom”  of  the  “incomparably  larger 
bay”  than  that  of  Green  bay  (meaning  the  head  of 
Lake  Michigan),  which  could  be  none  other  than  the 
Mississippi,  is  also  sufficiently  established  by  outside 
evidence. 

But,  before  proceeding  further,  it  is  important  to 
know  that  when  La  Salle  had,  according  to  the 
‘ Histoire,’  gone  as  far  down  the  Mississippi  as  the 
thirty-sixth  degree  of  latitude,  and  then  resolved  to 
turn  back,  he  also  resolved  that  he  would  follow  the 
great  river,  at  a future  day,  to  its  mouth,  when 
better  supplied  with  men  and  means ; which,  as 
everybody  knows,  is  exactly  what  he  accom- 
plished. 

About  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  an  aged 
niece  of  La  Salle — Madeline  Cavalier — had,  in  her 
possession,  journals  and  maps  of  her  uncle  showing 
that  he  made  two  voyages  of  discovery  before  1675 — 
that  he  reached  a spot  near  (evidently  meaning  on  the 
bank  of)  the  Mississippi  where  he  planted  a cross  and 
took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the 
French  king.  I submit,  then,  that,  having  first  proven 
that  La  Salle  was  sent  before  the  year  1673  to  discover 
the  Mississippi,  and  having  shown  that  he  was  gone 
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long  enough  to  have  accomplished  the  object  of  his 
journey  before  his  return  ; having  established  the  fact 
of  his  discovery  of  the  Ohio  in  1669,  and  of  his  ex- 
ploration of  Lake  Michigan  before  1673,  all  in  corrob- 
oration of  the  ‘ Histoire  surely  the  testimony  of 
Madame  Cavalier  is  sufficient  to  take  him  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, as  in  that  narrative  asserted. 

However,  we  are  not  left  to  the  declaration  of  La 
Salle’s  niece  as  the  only  positive  evidence  of  her 
uncle’s  having  reached  the  Mississippi ; we  have  also 
the  words  of  an  ex -governor  of  Canada  (Gallission&re) 
in  1750,  to  the  same  effect.  He  asserts  that  the 
great  river  ‘ * has  been  [was]  discovered  by  Sieur  de 
la  Salle,*  who  took  possession  of  it  in  the  King’s 
name.” 

Just  here,  it  is  proper  to  consider  Mr.  Hurlbut’s 
question. 

“Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  the  government  of 
New  France  would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  send 
out  an  exploring  party,  in  1673,  to  discover  the  Mis- 
sippi,  if  the  same  thing  had  been  accomplished  two 
years  earlier  by  La  Salle,  who  was  a particular  friend 
of  Frontenac,  the  governor?” 

Answer  : It  is  nowhere  asserted,  in  a specific 
manner,  that  La  Salle  first  reached  the  Missis- 
sippi in  1671.  What  is  known  is  this,  that  it  was 
so  reached  some  time  between  the  year  1669  and 
the  close  of  the  year  1673.  Again : There  is  not 
the  slightest  evidence  extant  that  he  had  returned 
from  his  exploration  made  during  that  period  when 
Joliet  was  commissioned  to  seek  for  the  South 
Sea  passage — “ to  discover  ’’the  Mississippi.  So  far 
as  there  are  any  statements  published  bearing  on  this 
matter,  the  indications  are,  that  Joliet  left  the  St. 
Lawrence  in  August,  1672,  and  La  Salle  returned  the 
next  month. 

The  sending  of  J diet  upon  his  voyage  of  discovery 
makes  it  certain  then  that  La  Salle  either  had  not  re- 
turned or  that,  if  at  his  home,  the  great  river,  down 
the  current  of  which,  he  had  floated  a considerable 
distance  and  which,  evidently  flowed  into  the  Mexi- 
can gulf,  was  not  believed  by  the  government  to  be 
the  South  Sea  passage — the  “ Mississippi,  ’[which,  by 
common  consent,  flowed  into  the  Gulf  of  California. 

In  1674,  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  La  Salle  went  to 
France,  with  letters  of  strong  recommendation  from 
Frontenac.  He  was  well  received  at  court ; and  he 
made  two  petitions  to  the  king  : the  one  for  a patent 
of  nobility,  in  consideration  of  his  services  as  an  ex- 
plorer (surely  this  is  significant) , and  the  other  for 
a grant  in  seigniory  of  Fort  Frontenac  ; both  of 
which  he  obtained.  But  Mr.  Hurlbut  thinks  his  ser- 


vices as  an  explorer  did  not  commence  until  five 
years  subsequent  to  this  ; for  he  asks  : “If  it  be  that 
the  ' Histoire’  was  not  a fraudulent  production  from 
some  unknown  hand,  is  it  not  to  be  reasonably  in- 
ferred that  the  writer  stupidly  represented  the  voyage 
of  La  Salle  of  1679,  as  of  an  earlier  year?’’  Assuming 
the  ' Histoire  ’ to  be  false,  will  Mr.  Hurlbut  declare 
what  great  services  as  an  explorer  had  been  per- 
formed by  La  Salle  previous  to  the  year  1674,  that 
would  justify  him  in  asking  for,  and  in  obtaining  a 
patent  of  nobility  ? And  if  he  will  read  that  patent 
and  that  grant,  he  will  see  why  they  were  granted. 

And  now  as  to  the  evidence  which  may  seem  to 
disprove,  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  that  La 
Salle  reached  the  Mississippi  before  Joliet — before 
1673.  All  that  has  come  under  my  notice  is  of  a neg- 
ative character — nothing  positive.  La  Salle  is  said 
not  to  have  claimed  its  discovery  down  to  the  year 
1678  ; and  that  for  those  five  years — 1673  to  7 8 — 
it  had  generally  been  admitted  that  Joliet  was  the 
discoverer.  Still,  La  Salle  may  have  claimed  it  with- 
in that  period;  that  there  is  no  record  of  the  fact  does 
not  prove  that  he  did  not.  We  are  also  told  that  a 
friend  of  La  Salle,  in  presenting  a memorial  to  the 
marine  and  colonial  minister  of  France,  whose  object 
was  to  place  the  discoverer  and  his  achievements  in 
the  most  favorable  light,  virtually  admits  (not  pos- 
itively declares)  that  Joliet  reached  the  Mississippi 
before  La  Salle.  Very  well;  but  there  may  have 
been  policy  in  this.  The  “friend’’  may  not  have  de- 
sired to  bring  down  the  wrath  of  the  Jesuits  upon 
himself,  by  asserting  what,  if  true,  would  pluck  the 
laurel  wreath  from  the  brow  of  Father  Marquette, 
who  went  with  Joliet,  and  who  was  one  of  their  num- 
ber ; besides,  the  achievements  of  La  Salle  after  1673 
were  very  great — enough  to  satisfy  perhaps  his 
“ friend.”  We  are  likewise  informed  that  the  same 
niece  of  La  Salle,  Madame  Cavalier,  after  La  Salle’s 
death,  in  addressing  a memorial  to  the  king,  petition- 
ing for  certain  grants  in  consideration  of  the  discov- 
ery of  her  relative,  does  not  say  that  her  uncle  reached 
the  Mississippi  before  his  expeditions  of  1679  to  1682. 
Granted:  But  the  reason  may  have  been  the  same 

as  that  which  deterred  his  “friend.”  There  are  one 
or  two  other  circumstances  (no  more  conclusive, 
simply  showing  what  was  not  said)  of  the  same  char- 
acter. 

The  strongest  circumstance,  however,  that  has  yet 
come  to  light  tending  to  disprove  the  discovery  of 
the  Mississippi  by  La  Salle  before  Joliet  reached  it, 
is  this  : The  governor  of  Canada,  Count  Frontenac, 
La  Salle’s  ardent  supporter  and  ally,  believed  in  1672, 
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as  his  letters  show,  that  the  Mississippi  flowed  into 
the  Gulf  of  California  ; and,  two  years  later,  he  an- 
nounces to  the  Minister  Colbert  (November  14,  1674) 
the  discovery  of  a great  river  by  Joliet  which  must 
have  been  the  Mississippi,  but  which  Frontenac  does 
not  name.  But  in  1672,  when  Frontenac  wrote 
that  he  believed  the  Mississippi  flowed  into  the 
California  gulf,  La  Salle  had  not  returned;  then  there 
could  be  no  reason  why  he  (Frontenac)  should  not 
have  entertained  that  idea.  Grant,  however,  that 
La  Salle  had  got  back  and  had  related  the  particulars 
of  his  exploration  to  the  governor,  and  how  does  the 
case  stand?  Frontenac  believed  that  the  Mississippi 
he  had  heard  so  much  about  flowed  from  the  region 
of  country  not  far  from  the  head  of  Lake  Superior 
into  the  Gulf  of  California— thus  making  a “South 
Sea  passage;”  that  is,  a direct  water-way  for  travel 
from  the  lakes  (with  a portage  of  no  great  width  in- 
tervening) to  the  Pacific  ocean  ; but  the  river  discov- 
ered by  La  Salle  evidently  flowed  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  ; it  could  not,  therefore,  in  the  mind  of  Fron- 
tenac, be  the  Mississippi.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence 
that  the  governor  had  indentified  the  great  river  of 
La  Salle,  in  November,  1674,  with  “la  grande  rivi- 
ere” of  Joliet,  or  the  latter  of  the  two  as  the  real 
“Mississippi.” 

The  position  taken  by  Francis  Parkman  may  be 
condensed  to  this  : “ The  Mystery  of  La  Salle. — 

He  discovers  the  Ohio. — He  descends  the  Illinois. — 
Did  he  reach  the  Mississippi?”  Parkman  does  not 
affirm  that  he  did  not,  but  says  it  “has  not  been 
proven,  nor  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  we  have  [he 
has],  is  it  likely.”  But  my  conclusion  is  exactly  to 
the  contrary.  In  the  light  of  the  evidence  which  / 
have — La  Salle  discovered  the  Ohio  ; he  also  de- 
scended the  Illinois  ; he  reached  the  Mississippi  and 
floated  some  distance  down  its  current  ; and  all  be- 
tween the  extreme  limits  of  the  fall  of  1668  and  the 
fall  of  1674.  In  this  view  I am,  by  no  means,  alone. 
I have  very  good  company,  as  the  names,  besides 
M.  Margry,  of  Gabriel  Gravier,  Henri  Martin  and 
Francis  Parkman  (to  almost  within  sight  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi) sufficiently  attest. 

A word  more  and  I am  done.  Mr.  Hurlbut  thinks 
that  if  the  ‘Histoire’  be  taken  as  true,  the  route  pur- 
sued by  La  Salle  up  Lake  Michigan  and  across  to 
the  Illinois  was  rather  by  the  St.  Joseph  and  Kanka- 
kee, than  by  the  Desplaines  and  Chicago  rivers. 
He  has  evidently  overlooked  the  words  of  the 
narrative  which  says  that  La  Salle,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  great  bay  (that  is,  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan), 
found  towards  the  west  a beautiful  harbor. 

Consul  Willshire  Butterfield. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western  His- 
tory : 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  STATE  HIS- 
TORICAL SOCIETY  OF  KANSAS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  State 
Historical  Society  of  Kansas,  was  held  in  the  rooms 
of  the  society,  in  Topeka,  on  the  eighteenth  of  Jan- 
uary, when  the  following  officers  were  elected  : 
President — D.  W.  Wilder,  Hiawatha. 
Vice-Presidents — H.  H.  Williams  of  Osawatomie, 
and  Hon.  T.  A.  McNeal  of  Barber  county. 

Secretary — Judge  F.  G.  Adams. 

Treasurer — John  Francis  of  Topeka 
Executive  Committee— Governor  Martin,  T.  D. 
Thatcher,  P.  I.  Bonebrake,  N.  A.  Adams,  F.  P. 
Baker. 

Legislative  Committee — B.  F.  Simpson  of  Topeka, 
Ed.  Russel  of  Lawrence,  E.  B.  Purcell  of  Manhat- 
tan. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  directors  shows  the 
work  of  the  society  for  the  previous  two  years  to 
have  been  one  of  material  progress.  There  have 
been  added  during  that  time  to  the  library  bound 
volumes,  2,860  ; unbound  volumes  and  pamphlets, 
10,008 ; volumes  of  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
2,513  ; single  newspapers  and  newspaper  cuttings 
containing  special  historical  material,  763  ; maps, 
atlases,  etc.,  81  ; manuscripts,  1,592  ; pictures,  263  ; 
miscellaneous  contributions,  177  ; script,  currency, 
etc.,  41.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  library  addi- 
tions of  books,  pamphlets  and  newspaper  files 
during  the  two  years  number  15,381  volumes.  Of 
these  14,367  have  been  procured  by  gift,  and  1,014 
by  purchase.  The  total  of  the  library  is  at  the 
present  time  as  follows  :•  8,352  bound  volumes, 
21 , 103  unbound  volumes,  6,248  bound  newspaper  files 
and  volumes  of  periodicals  ; in  all,  35,703  volumes. 

The  growth  of  the  library  during  the  two  years  has 
been  greater  than  that  of  any  similar  period.  This 
has  been  due  in  part  to  the  growth  of  the  state  in 
population,  adding  to  the  number  of  home  contri- 
butors to  the  society’s  collections.  It  has  been 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  uninterrupted  pros- 
perity of  the  society  for  the  eleven  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  the  unparalleled  growth  of  its  library  in 
that  period,  has  given  the  society  a reputation  for 
permanency  which  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
older  libraries  and  .library  workers  of  the  country, 
inducing  great  liberality  on  their  part  in  gifts  to  the 
library  from  their  duplicate  collections. 

The  usual  growth  of  the  newspaper  branch  of  the 
library  is  a marked  feature,  and  of  the  5,570  news- 
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paper  volumes  now  in  the  library  1,157  have  been 
added  during  the  year  past. 

The  society  has  received  large  accessions  of 
pictures,  historical  recollections  and  miscellaneous 
contributions. 

The  library  and  collections  of  the  society  have 
grown  far  beyond  the  accommodations  for  room 
in  the  state  house.  The  board  urges  the  impor- 
tance of  a provision  in  the  new  capital,  on  its 
completion,  for  suitable  and  ample  room  for  the 
society  for  many  years  to  come. 

A. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Magazine  of  Western 
History. 

AN  HISTORICAL  INQUIRY. 

Mr.  Thomas  D.  Webb,  late  of  Warren,  Ohio, 
in  a valuable  paper  published  in  the  “Historical 
Collections  of  the  Mahoning  Valley,”  after  stating 
that  J efferson  county,  organized  in  1798,  embraced 
that  part  of  the  Western  Reserve  which  lies  east  of 
the  Cuyahoga  river,  the  Portage  Path,  and  the  Tus- 
carawas and  that  a few  settlers  then  on  the  Reserve 
did  not,  previous  to  1800,  acknowledge  that  the 
government  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  at  the  head 
of  which  stood  Governor  St.  Clair,  had  jurisdiction 
over  them,  makes  the  following  interesting  state- 
ment > 

No  taxes  were  ever  effectually  imposed  on  any 
lands  within  the  Connecticut  Reserve  until  after 
the  organization  of  Trumbull  county,  although 
there  were  some  inhabitantsin  the  territory  before  that 
period,  yet  they  were  left  in  a state  of  nature,  so  far  as 
civil  government  was  concerned,  by  the  state  of  Con- 
necticut, and  but  once  were  they  disturbed  by  the 
United  States,  when  the  authorities  of  Jefferson 


county  sent  Zenus  Kimberly  into  this  county  to 
inquire  into  the  situation  of  things  with  a view  to 
taxation. 

Who  can  throw  light  on  this  attempt  of  the  St. 
Clair  government  to  collect  taxes  in  Trumbull  county, 
and  of  the  attempt  being  resisted  by  the  people? 
Particularly,  who  can  tell  the  story  of  the  Zenus  Kim- 
berly epsiode?  The  subject  is  an  interesting  one, 
since  it  has  to  do  with  the  setting  up  of  civil  govern- 
ments on  the  Western  Reserve  ; and  I am  sure  that 
many  readers  of  this  Magazine  would  be  glad  to 
possess  all  the  information  bearing  upon  it  that  can 
be  furnished.  Certainly  one  reader  would  be.  * 

I should  add  that  Mr.  lddings,  also  of  Warren,  in 
the  same  volume,  alludes  to  the  same  facts,  and 
tax-collector  Kimberly’s  unhappy  experience. 

Respectfully, 

B.  A.  Hinsdale. 

January  31,  1887. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western  His- 
tory. 

WlLKINSBURG  PENNSYLVANIA,  ) 
February  2,  1887.  j 

Dear  Sir  : — Your  statement  on  page  434,  of  the 
January  number  with  regard  to  the  Vatican  library, 
is  erroneous.  The  library  has  been  opened  by  the 
present  Pope,  as  was  published  to  the  world  in  the 
newspapers  some  years  ago. 

You  will  readily  understand  that  discretion  must 
be  used  in  the  management  of  such  a treasure,  but 
according  to  regulations  in  existence  for  a consider- 
able time,  any  person  who  has  business  with  the 
library  is  permitted  to  consult  it. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  A.  Lambing. 
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BURR’S  WESTERN  EXPEDITION. 


In  estimating  the  true  character  of 
Aaron  Burr,  we  must  look  to  the  age  in 
which  he  lived  and  the  circumstances 
that  controlled  his  action.  But  few  men 
are  what  they  wish  to  be,  while  most 
men  are  what  circumstances  make  them. 
Aaron  Burr  was  the  victim  of  circum- 
stances. The  morning  of  his  life  was  as 
beautiful  as  its  evening  was  dark  and 
cheerless. 

His  birth  occurred  at  Newark,  in  the 
state  of  New  Jersey,  February  6,  1756. 
He  came  of  Puritanic  blood.  His 
father,  Rev.  Aaron  Burr,  was  the  first 
president  of  Princeton  college.  His 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Rev. 
Jonathan  Edwards,  the  celebrated  New 
England  divine.  His  father  and  mother 
died  and  left  him  an  orphan  when  he 
was  about  three  years  old.  In  a jour- 
nal kept  by  his  mother,  she  says,  under 
date  of  January  31,  1758  : 


Aaron  is  a little,  dirty,  noisy  boy,  very  different 
from  his  sister  Sally  in  almost  everything.  He 
begins  to  talk  a little,  is  very  sly  and  mischievous. 
He  has  more  sprightliness  than  Sally,  and  they  say 
he  is  as  handsome,  but  not  so  good-tempered.  He 
is  very  resolute  and  requires  a good  governor  to 
bring  him  to  terms. 

After  the  death  of  his  parents  young 
Aaron  was  received  into  the  family  of 
his  uncle,  Rev.  Timothy  Burr,  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Elizabethtown.  Here  the 
lad,  as  he  grew  in  years,  continued  to 
develop  the  peculiarities  of  his  natural 
temperament.  He  was  sent  to  a tutor 
at  four  years  of  age  to  receive  instruc- 
tion. But,  on  receiving  his  first  lesson 
in  discipline,  which  he  did  not  relish,  he 
ran  away  and  was  gone  three  days  be- 
fore he  could  be  found.  Among  other  an- 
ecdotes of  his  boyhood  is  the  following  : 
When  about  eight  years  old  he  climbed 
a cherry  tree  in  his  uncle’s  garden,  one 
sunny  morning  in  June,  and,  hidden 
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from  view  in  the  branches,  was  helping 
himself  to  a feast  of  the  lucious  fruit 
when  he  espied  an  ancient  maiden,  a 
guest  at  the  parsonage,  who  was  dressed 
in  delicate  silk,  and  who,  as  she  passed 
beneath  the  cherry  tree,  received  a 
shower  of  ripe  cherries  from  an  unseen 
hand,  which  stained  her  dress  and  ex- 
cited her  anger.  She  discovered  the 
rogue  and  at  once  reported  his  miscon- 
duct to  his  reverend  uncle,  who  imme- 
diately summoned  him  to  the  library, 
where  he  gave  him  a severe  lecture  on 
the  enormity  of  his  offence.  This  did 
not  seem  to  produce  any  apparent 
effect.  The  uncle  then  knelt  and  prayed 
long  and  fervently  for  the  reformation 
of  his  ward,  but  without  the  result  he 
had  expected.  He  then  concluded  not 
“to  spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child,” 
but  to  apply  it.  Aaron  bore  the  inflic- 
tion with  heroic  fortitude,  and  when 
asked  if  he  regretted  his  rude  conduct 
towards  the  lady,  he  remained  silent. 
His  good  uncle  was  sadly  embarrassed, 
and  finally  dismissed  his  ward  with  a 
few  words  that  were  of  a decisive  char- 
acter. Burr  never  forgot  the  scriptural 
castigation  he  received  on  this  occasion. 
He  often  related  the  incident  in  after 
life  to  his  friends  with  a zest  that  was 
highly  relished.  The  expression  he  used 
in  speaking  of  his  uncle’s  severity  was 
— “he  licked  me  like  a sack.” 

In  boyhood  Burr  was  as  taciturn  as 
he  was  mischievous.  Though  diminu- 
tive in  stature,  he  was  wiry  and  strong. 
His  mental  powers  were  acute.  He 
was  quick  to  learn  and  quick  to  execute. 
He  seemed  to  acquire  knowledge  by  in- 
tuition, In  person  he  was  remarkably 


handsome,  and  graceful  in  his  action 
and  manners,  and  was  in  fact  a general 
favorite.  At  eleven  years  of  age  he  had 
acquired  a sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages  and  other 
studies  to  enter  Princeton  college.  He 
made  application  and  bore  a satisfac- 
tory examination,  but,  owing  to  the  rules 
of  the  college  in  respect  to  the  age  of 
admission,  his  matriculation  was  post- 
poned. In  the  course  of  twro  years 
afterwards  he  had  so  far  advanced  in 
his  studies  that,  though  under  the  re- 
quired age,  he  succeeded  in  gaining 
admission  into  the  sophomore  class.  It 
was  in  the  year  1769  that  he  entered 
Princeton.  The  celebrated  Dr.  With- 
erspoon was  then  president  of  the  col- 
lege. Young  Burr,  though  the  youngest 
student  in  college,  and  the  most  dimin- 
utive in  point  of  inches,  soon  proved 
himself  the  finest  scholar  in  his  class. 
He  graduated  at  sixteen  years  of  age 
with  distinction,  and  while  in  college 
was  regarded  as  a prodigy. 

The  world  now  lay  before  him.  The 
field  he  should  occupy  became  a grave 
question.  His  friends  being  Puritanic 
in  their  faith,  advised  him  to  study  the- 
ology. In  compliance  with  this  advice 
he  entered  the  theological  school  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Joseph  Bellamy  of  Litchfield,  Con- 
necticut, in  the  autumn  of  1773.  Here 
he  persisted  in  debating  theological 
questions  in  accordance  with  the  Socratic 
method.  This  kind  of  severe  logic 
often  embarrassed  Dr.  Bellamy.  Burr 
noticed  it,  and  said  in  a letter  to  one  of 
his  friends  that  he  had  the  doctor  “under 
his  thumb.”  The  result  was  that  Burr 
soon  became  disgusted  with  the  study 
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of  theology,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
next  year  commenced  the  study  of  law 
in  the  office  of  Tappan  Reeve,  esq.,  of 
Litchfield.  At  this  time  the  colonies 
and  the  mother  country  were  engaged 
in  a bitter  controversy  relative  to  the 
right  of  taxation  without  representation. 
This  involved  the  question  of  “ human 
rights,”  which  was  earnestly  discussed 
by  the  colonists.  The  excitement  grew 
intense.  Burr  partook  of  its  spirit,  and 
though  but  a slender  stripling  in  appear- 
ance, resolved  to  become  a soldier. 

On  hearing  of  the  outbreak  of  open 
hostilities,  he  threw  aside  his  lawbooks 
and  enlisted  in  the  service.  He  was 
soon  put  in  command  of  a regiment, 
and  fought  bravely  in  sundry  engage- 
ments. At  the  battle  of  Monmouth  he 
commanded  a brigade.  Colonel  Burr 
enjoyed  an  enviable  reputation  for  spirit, 
dash  and  heroism.  He  was  General 
Washington’s  favorite,  and  was  ever 
ready  to  face  danger.  He  excelled  as  a 
bold  and  eloquent  advocate  of  colonial 
independence  and  the  establishment  of 
a popular  government.  After  expend- 
ing four  years  of  faithful  service  in  the 
War  of  the  Revolution,  his  health  be- 
came so  impaired  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  resign  his  commission.  This 
he  did  on  the  tenth  of  March,  1779.  In 
the  course  of  the  next  eighteen  months 
he  recovered  his  health  and  resumed  his 
law  studies  under  Judge  Patterson  of 
New  Jersey.  He  regarded  the  law  as 
the  “ perfection  of  human  reason,”  and 
delighted  in  the  analyzation  and  appli- 
cation of  its  principles.  He  repudiated 
theology,  because  he  could  not  solve 
its  mysteries  by  logical  tests.  He  was 


admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  April  17,  1782,  and  opened  an 
office  at  Albany,  where  he  commenced 
practice  at  twenty-six  years  of  age. 

He  devoted  himself  to  business,  and 
being  a young  man  of  pleasing  manners, 
and  renowned  as  a gallant  soldier,  he 
soon  won  an  enviable  reputation  as  an 
able  lawyer  and  advocate.  Though 
poor  in  the  outset,  he  soon  acquired  a 
lucrative  practive.  In  July,  1782,  he 
married  a rich  widow,  Mrs.  Theodosia 
Provost  of  Albany.  She  was  a lady  of 
attractive  personal  charms  and  highly 
educated.  She  possessed  an  elegant 
mansion  in  the  city  which  they  at  once 
proceeded  to  occupy.  In  this  alliance 
Burr  was  not  only  enriched,  but  elevated 
in  the  social  circle.  It  was  at  Albany 
that  his  daughter  Theodosia  was  born 
whom  he  dearly  loved.  In  1783  he  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  New  York, 
where  he  soon  became  famous  as  an 
eminent  and  successful  lawyer.  It  was 
here  that  he  came  in  contact  with  a 
formidable  rival  at  the  bar,  Alexander 
Hamilton.  They  were  often  employed  as 
joint  counsel  in  difficult  cases,  but  more 
generally  as  opposing  counsel.  They 
excelled  each  other  in  some  respects. 
Burr  was  deliberate,  logical,  and  inci- 
sive. Hamilton  was  vivacious,  plausible 
and  elegant  in  diction.  Both  had  many 
admirers  at  the  bar,  and  both,  after  a 
brief  career  in  the  legal  profession, 
drifted  into  the  whirlpool  of  political 
life.  They  both  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  the  public,  and  seemed  equally 
worthy  of  it.  Both  had  won  fame  as 
brave  officers  in  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  both  aspired  to  the  Presidency 
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of  the  United  States.  In  the  severe 
contest  of  1800,  Jefferson  and  Burr 
received  each  seventy-three  electoral 
votes  for  President.  They  being  the 
two  candidates  having  the  highest  vote, 
the  election  was  carried  into  the  house 
of  representatives.  The  house  con- 
tinued to  ballot  for  six  days,  when,  by 
the  influence  of  Hamilton,  one  member 
changed  his  vote  from  Burr  to  Jefferson. 
This  ended  the  contest,  and  resulted  in 
making  Jefferson  President  and  Burr 
vice-president  of  the  United  States. 
Hamilton  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
treasury  department,  but  still  dreamed 
of  the  Presidency.  Burr  felt  chagrined, 
and  thought  he  should  have  been  elected 
President  instead  of  Jeffeison.  He 
rightfully  attributed  his  failure  to  the 
influence  of  Hamilton.  Burr  was  a 
Democrat  and  Hamilton  a Federalist. 
They  continued  to  throw  obstructions 
in  the  pathway  of  each  other  and  to 
struggle  for  the  mastery. 

Yet  whenever  they  met  during  the  fif- 
teen years  of  their  rivalry,  they  invari- 
ably treated  each  other  with  apparent 
respect  and  cordiality.  Still  they  cher- 
ished a silent  animosity  toward  each 
other.  Burr,  though  prudent,  was 
prone  to  indulge  in  the  sarcastic,  and 
Hamilton,  though  sagacious,  was  equally 
prone  to  indulge  in  the  vindictive.  They 
lived  in  an  age  when  the  “ code  of 
honor”  prevailed  among  honorable 
men,  and  was  often  applied  as  a test  of 
character.  Burr  was  convinced  that  a 
certain  published  attack  upon  his  repu- 
tation had  grown  out  of  statements  made 
by  Hamilton,  and  therefore  demanded 
an  apology  from  him.  But  Hamilton 


declined  either  to  apologize  or  explain. 
Burr  then  sent  a challenge  which  Ham- 
ilton accepted.  The  duel  was  fought 
July  n,  1804.  The  result  shocked  the 
moral  sense  of  the  community.  From 
that  day  the  “ code  of  honor  ” fell  into 
disrepute,  and  Burr  soon  discovered  that 
he  had  lost  prestige,  both  as  a man  and 
as  a statesman.  His  prospects  of  future 
advancement  in  the  field  of  practical 
life  became  not  only  dark,  but  utterly 
hopeless.  Had  Burr  been  killed  in  the 
duel  instead  of  Hamilton,  the  moral 
result  would  doubtless  have  been  equally 
disastrous  for  Hamilton.  The  duel  did 
not  decide  the  question  of  veracity,  nor 
which  of  the  two  were  the  greater  man. 
In  fact  both  were  great  men,  and  both 
were  inspired  with  a desire  to  gratify  a 
“vaulting  ambition” — no  matter  at 
what  expense. 

The  brief  sketch  here  given  of  Burr’s 
early  life  and  success  seems  indispensa- 
ble to  the  formation  of  a correct  esti- 
mate of  the  motives  that  characterized 
his  subsequent  career  in  the  west.  In 
the  death  of  Hamilton,  Burr  sealed  his 
own  political  fate.  He  not  only  lost 
prestige  in  the  estimation  of  the  party 
to  which  he  belonged,  but  subjected 
himself  to  a degree  of  persecution  by 
the  friends  of  Hamilton  that  was  as 
unremitting  as  it  was  vindictive.  In 
a letter  which  he  addressed  to  his  son- 
in-law,  soon  after  the  duel,  Burr  very 
coolly  remarks  : “ I am  to  be  disfran- 
chised, and  in  New  Jersey  hanged. 
Having  substantial  objections  to  both, 
I shall  not  for  the  present  hazard  either, 
but  shall  seek  another  country.”  He 
had  evidently  resolved  on  restoring 
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himself  to  political  consequence  in  the 
world.  How  to  do  this  was  the  problem 
to  be  solved.  His  eastern  friends  ad- 
vised him  to  go  west  and  open  a law  office 
in  Kentucky,  assuring  him  that  her 
citizens  would  soon  elect  him  to  repre- 
sent them  in  congress  where  his  influ- 
ence would  be  felt,  and  where  he  could 
soon  restore  himself  to  the  kind  con- 
sideration of  his  countrymen. 

But  this  thought  was  not  his  thought. 
He  was  not  the  man  to  accept  advice. 
He  well  knew  what  was  at  that  time  the 
political  complexion  of  affairs  west  of 
the  Alleghany  mountains.  He  under- 
stood the  character  of  the  mixed  popu- 
lation. He  knew  that  the  recent  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana  and  its  transfer  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
had  engendered  a spirit  of  disloyalty 
among  the  French,  Spanish  and  English 
residents,  and  that  more  or  less,  Ameri- 
can citizens  sympathized  with  them. 
There  was,  in  fact,  an  outspoken  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  western  independence. 
It  was  this  state  of  things,  undoubtedly, 
that  induced  Burr  to  meditate  the  erec- 
tion of  an  independent  empire  west  of 
the  Alleghanies,  to  be  controlled  by 
himself  as  emperor,  or  chief  magistrate. 
If  he  could  achieve  this,  he  felt  that  he 
would  have  the  power  to  rebuke  if  not 
to  chastise  his  political  enemies.  He 
well  knew  that  he  must  take  preliminary 
steps  in  a silent  way,  in  order  to  con- 
centrate the  elements  of  discord,  and 
direct  their  action  in  carrying  into 
effect  this  grand  but  unrevealed  project. 
In  concert  with  aspiring  men  he  ex- 
pected to  secure  not  only  a powerful 
moral  force,  but  the  aid  of  the  north- 


western army,  then  in  command  of 
General  Wilkinson.  He  had  received 
encouragement  from  Wilkinson  in  a 
secret  correspondence  that  was  written 
in  cipher. 

It  is  believed  that  General  St.  Clair, 
who  was  governor  of  the  Northwestern 
territory  in  1802,  and  who  had  taken  a 
dislike  to  the  federal  administration, 
approved  the  idea  of  secession  from 
the  Atlantic  states.  In  a public  speech 
which  he  made  he  said  : “ We  must 
have  a stronger  government  or  anarchy 
will  prevail.”  It  was  for  this  offensive 
speech  that  President  Jefferson  removed 
him  from  office. 

Colonel  Burr,  from  the  date  of  his 
political  downfall,  came  to  know  much 
more  in  regard  to  public  sentiment  in 
the  west  than  Jefferson.  He  had  cor- 
responded with  leading  western  men 
confidentially,  and  in  that  way  had 
learned  the  extent  of  the  existing  dis- 
affection without  disclosing  the  object 
he  had  in  view.  He  now  felt  that  in 
order  to  mature  his  scheme  and  con- 
centrate action,  he  must  visit  his  west- 
ern friends  and  hold  personal  interviews 
with  them,  and  at  the  same  time  extend 
his  acquaintance. 

He  left  Philadelphia  on  the  tenth  of 
April,  1805,  and  traveled  on  horseback 
to  Pittsburgh,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  the  same  month.  Here 
he  found  the  boat,  which  he  had  pre- 
viously ordered  to  be  built,  ready  to 
transport  him  with  his  outfit  down  the 
Ohio  river.  The  boat  was  a second 
edition  of  Noah’s  ark.  It  was  sixty  feet 
long,  fourteen  feet  wide  and  divided 
into  four  apartments,  a dining  room,  a 
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k: : ?nen  with  fire-place,  two  bed-rooms 
v/  . h glass  windows,  and  the  whole  cov- 
eied  with  a roof  that  served  as  a prom- 
enade deck.  It  was  staunchly  but 
roughly  built,  and  was  intended  to 
float  with  the  current,  aided  and  guided 
by  the  use  of  setting  poles.  He  touched 
at  Marietta  and  other  points  on  his  way, 
and  in  the  course  of  ten  days  reached 
the  famous  island  occupied  by  Blenner- 
hassett,  an  eminent  Irishman,  bred  to 
the  law  and  possessed  of  a handsome 
fortune.  The  island  is  nearly  three 
miles  long,  but  so  narrow  as  to  contain 
less  than  three  hundred  acres  of  land. 
The  mansion  was  not  less  unique  than 
imposing,  and  the  grounds  about  it  so 
improved  as  to  remind  one  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden.  Here  Burr  expected 
to  meet  Blennerhassett,  with  whom  he 
had  corresponded  and  whose  personal 
acquaintance  he  desired  to  make,  but 
did  not  find  him  at  home.  Mrs.  Blen- 
nerhassett, on  learning  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  visitor,  introduced  herself 
and  invited  him  into  the  house,  but  he 
very  politely  declined,  saying  that  the 
object  of  his  visit  was  simply  to  take  a 
look  at  the  island  and  the  beautiful  im- 
provements her  eminent  husband  had 
made  upon  it.  The  lady,  with  a grace 
as  inimitable  as  it  was  charming,  ac- 
companied him  and  his  retinue  in  their 
stroll  through  the  grounds  and  pointed 
out  with  evident  pleasure  the  beauties 
of  her  island  home.  The  mansion  was 
unique  in  its  character,  two  stories  in 
height, with  semicircular  wings  extending 
in  front  so  as  to  include  a spacious  area 
of  shrubs  and  flowers.  This  style  of 
structure  gave  it  an  aristocratic  appear- 


ance, which  was  as  imposing  as  it  was 
beautiful.  Burr  expressed  his  admira- 
tion of  this  earthly  paradise  and  was 
about  to  return  to  his  boat  when  Mrs. 
Blennerhassett  invited  him  to  dine  with 
her  and  family  in  language  so  compli- 
mentary that  he  could  not  decline  the 
invitation.  In  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion at  dinner  he  learned  much  that  he 
desired  to  know  in  relation  to  her  hus- 
band and  the  reasons  that  induced  him 
to  seek  a little  world  of  his  own  in  the 
vast  wilderness  of  the  west.  Having 
partaken  of  a sumptuous  dinner,  he  re- 
turned to  the  boat  and  floated  slowly 
down  the  river  to  Cincinnati,  a distance 
of  three  hundred  miles,  in  six  days. 
Here  he  met  several  of  his  intimate 
friends  and  was  received  by  the  citizens 
generally  with  profound  respect.  The 
population  of  Cincinnati  was  at  that 
time  but  fifteen  hundred.  In  passing 
the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  at  Louisville,  he 
overtook  his  old  friend,  Mathew  Lyon, 
who  had  preceded  him,  and  who  was 
sincere  in  his  attempt  to  secure  the  elec- 
tion of  Burr  as  a representative  to  con- 
gress from  Kentucky,  but  failed  for  the 
reason  that  Burr  had  not  taken  up  his 
residence  in  the  state,  as  was  expected. 
Burr  expressed  no  regret  at  this  failure, 
and  from  that  time  his  conduct  and  in- 
difference to  advice  induced  his  honest 
friend  Lyon  to  suspect  that  he  had  some 
other  project  under  consideration.  This 
was,  in  fact,  true.  Soon  after  passing 
Louisville,  Burr  left  his  boat  and  pro- 
ceeded on  horseback  to  visit  General 
Jackson  at  Nashville,  where  he  re- 
mained four  days  and  received  from 
the  citizens  pu'blic  demonstrations  of 
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respect.  General  Jackson  treated  him 
with  great  cordiality,  but  did  not  infer 
from  the  interview  that  Burr  entertained 
unpatriotic  sentiments  or  had  an  ulterior 
object  in  paying  him  a friendly  visit. 
The  general  furnished  Burr  and  his  pa- 
triotic secretary  a boat  in  which  they 
floated  down  the  Cumberland  river  two 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  its  mouth, 
where  they  reembarked  on  Burr’s  ark, 
which  awaited  his  arrival  at  this  point. 
Here  he  resumed  his  voyage  and 
floated  sixteen  miles  down  the  Ohio 
river  to  Fort  Massac,  which  was  at  that 
time  the  important  outpost  on  the  west- 
ern frontier.  Here  Burr  met  a number 
of  early  friends,  General  Wilkinson, 
Dayton  and  others,  and  held  with  them 
confidential  interviews.  He  remained 
for  several  days.  The  result  was  that 
General  Wilkinson  induced  Burr  to 
abandon  his  rough-built  ark  and  accept 
in  its  stead  an  elegant  barge  fully  rigged 
and  supplied  with  a sergeant  and  ten 
vigorous  oarsmen.  In  addition  to  this 
General  Wilkinson  furnished  him  with 
letters  of  introduction  to  several  offi- 
cials and  other  prominent  men  in  the 
southern  towns.  Thus  equipped  in  a 
style  that  comported  with  the  dignity 
of  a distinguished  public  man,  Burr 
reached  Natchez,  a distance  of  eight 
hundred  miles  from  Fort  Massac,  in 
seven  days.  Among  the  letters  of  in- 
troduction given  him  by  General  Wilk- 
inson was  one  addressed  to  Daniel 
Clark,  a wealthy  merchant  of  New  Or- 
leans, who  was  in  command  of  a volun- 
teer military  force  that  had  been 
organized  to  protect  the  city  against 
the  threatened  insurrection  of  Spanish 


citizens.  The  city,  at  this  time,  had  a 
population  of  nine  thousand.  The 
letter  addressed  to  Clark  is  significant. 
It  reads  as  follows  : 

My  Dear  Sir  : — This  will  be  delivered  to  you  by 
Colonel  Burr,  whose  worth  you  know  well  how  to 
estimate.  If  the  persecutions  of  a great  and  honors 
able  man  can  give  title  to  generous  attention,  he  has 
claims  to  all  your  civilities  and  all  your  services. 
You  cannot  oblige  me  more  than  by  such  conduct, 
and  I pledge  my  life  to  you  it  will  not  be  misapplied. 
To  him  I refer  you  for  many  things  improper  to 
letter,  and  which  he  will  not  say  to  any  other.  I 
shall  be  at  St.  Louis  in  two  weeks,  and  if  you  were 
there,  we  could  open  a mine,  a commercial  one  at 
least.  Let  me  hear  from  you.  Farewell,  do  well, 
and  believe  me  always  your  friend. 

This  letter  was  received  by  Clark  in 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  written.  He 
had  a profound  respect  for  the  writer, 
and  for  Colonel  Burr  who  was  well 
known  to  fame,  as  the  ex-vice-president 
of  the  United  States.  Clark  introduced 
Burr  to  Governor  Claiborne,  chief  mag- 
istrate of  southern  Louisiana,  and  also 
to  the  prominent  citizens  of  New  Orleans. 
Governor  Claiborne  gave  a public  ban- 
quet in  honor  of  Burr.  In  a word,  Burr 
was  lionized.  In  the  meantime  he  im- 
proved his  opportunities  and  made  many 
friends.  It  was  generally  understood 
that  he  came  west  on  a secret  mission, 
and  that  the  object  of  his  visit  related 
to  the  possibility  of  a war  with  Spain. 
This  in  the  minds  of  some  seemed  not 
only  probable,  but  imminent;  while 
others  seemed  to  anticipate  a declara- 
tion of  western  independence.  The 
real  aim  of  Burr  was  to  ascertain  the 
views  of  western  men,  without  disclosing 
his  own.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  Gen- 
eral Wilkinson  and  Daniel  Clark  under- 
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stood  this,  and  were  ready  to  cooperate 
with  Burr, 

In  the  latter  part  of  July,  Burr  took 
leave  of  his  friends  at  New  Orleans  with 
a promise  at  their  solicitation  to  revisit 
them.  His  new  friend  an-d  admirer, 
Daniel  Clark,  furnished  him  two  horses 
and  a guide  to  facilitate  his  journey  and 
accompany  him  to  Natchez.  Burr  re- 
mained at  Natchez  for  a week,  and  was 
introduced  to  the  leading  citizens, 
among  whom  he  secured  several  confi- 
dential friends.  From  thence-  with  the 
aid  of  a guide  he  threaded  his  way 
through  the  wilderness  four  hundred  and 
forty  miles  to  Nashville,  where  he  ar- 
rived on  the  sixth  of  August  and  paid  a 
second  visit  to  General  Jackson,  who 
received  him  as  a true  friend.  Burr 
enjoyed  the  generous  hospitality  of  the 
general  for  some  days  and  made  acquain- 
tances with  many  influential  citizens. 
He  was  honored  with  a public  banquet 
given  by  the  civil  authorities  of  Nash- 
ville. Everybody  was  charmed  with 
his  manly  appearance,  and  the  elegance 
of  his  diction.  He  unquestionably  de- 
sired to  outline  his  scheme  to  General 
Jackson  and  secure  his  cooperation, 
but  found  in  the  general  a stern  patriot, 
too  stern  to  swerve  in  the  least  from  his 
allegiance  to  the  American  government. 

Burr  left  Nashville  on  horseback  with 
but  a single  attendant  and  pursued  his 
way  through  the  wilds  of  the  country  to 
Louisville,  thence  to  Frankfort  and 
Lexington,  in  Kentucky,  stopping  a few 
days  at  each  of  these  towns,  in  which 
he  was  received  with  marked  respect, 
and  in  which  he  won  not  only  many 
golden  opinions,  but  many  valued 


friends,  among  whom  was  Henry  Clay. 
The  American  population  in  the  west 
had,  at  this  time,  become  generally  ex- 
cited in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Spanish  officials,  who  still  remained  in 
authority  at  Barton  Rouge,  though  the 
Spanish  government  had  by  treaty  sur- 
rendered the  jurisdiction  of  the  town  and 
of  that  region  of  the  country  to  the 
United  States.  The  cause  of  the  ex- 
citement was  this  : Three  brothers  by 

the  name  of  Kemper,  who  were  Ameri- 
cans, residing  at  Barton  Rouge,  had 
rebelled  against  the  Spanish  authorities 
and  fled  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, where  they  established  them- 
selves under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Americans.  The  Spanish  governor  at 
Barton  Rouge  sent  a detachment  of 
soldiers  across  the  river  and  captured 
the  Kemper  brothers  at  midnight,  re- 
turned them  to  Barton  Rouge  and  there 
imprisoned  them.  This  flagrant  out- 
rage upon  American  rights  provoked  a 
spirit  of  indignation  in  the  breast  of  the 
American  population  that  threatened  a 
war  with  Spain.  The  excitement  pro- 
duced results  that  encouraged  Burr  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  scheme.  It 
seemed  to  create  for  him  a war-spirit 
which  he  desired  to  control  and  direct 
for  his  own  aggrandizement.  His  con- 
fidential friend,  Daniel  Clark,  evidently 
sympathized  with  him,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  following  letter,  addressed  by 
Clark  to  General  Wilkinson  and  dated 
at  New  Orleans  : 

Dear  Sir  Many  absurd  and  wild  reports  are 
circulated  here,  and  have  reached  the  ears  of  the 
officers  of  the  late  Spanish  government,  respecting 
our  ex-vice-president.  You  are  spoken  of  as  his 
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right  hand  ifian,  and  even  I am  supposed  to  be  of 
consequence  enough  to  combine  with  generals  and 
vice-presidents.  At  any  other  time  than  the  present 
I should  amuse  myself  vastly  at  the  folly  and  fears  of 
those  who  are  affected  with  these  idle  tales  ; but 
being  on  the  point  of  setting  off  for  Vera  Cruz  on 
a large  mercantile  speculation,  I feel  cursedly  hurt 
at  these  rumors,  and  might,  in  consequence  of 
Spanish  jealousy,  get  into  a hobble  I could  not  easily 
get  out  of. 

I believe — entre  nous — that  Minor  of  Natchez  has 
a great  part  in  this  business  to  make  himself  of  im- 
portance. He  is  in  the  pay  of  Spain  and  wishes  to 
convince  them  he  is  much  their  friend.  This  is, 
however,  a matter  of  suspicion  on  my  part,  but  the 
channel  through  which  the  information  reached  me 
makes  me  suppose  it.  Power,  whose  head  is  always 
stuffed  with  plots,  projects,  conspiracies,  etc.,  etc., 
etc.,  and  who  sees  objects  through  a millstone,  is 
going  to  Natchez  next  week  to  unravel  the  whole  of 
this  extraordinary  business,  and  then  God  have 
mercy  on  the  culprits,  for  Spanish  fire  and  in- 
dignation will  be  leveled  at  them.  What  in  the 
name  of  heaven  could  have  given  rise  to  these  ex- 
travagances? 

Were  I sufficiently  intimate  with  Burr  and  knew 
where  to  direct  a line  to  him,  I should  take  the 
liberty  of  writing  to  him.  Perhaps,  finding  Minor 
in 'his  way,  he  was  endeavoring  to  extract  something 
from  him.  He  has  amused  himself  at  the  block- 
head’s expense,  and  then  Minor  has  retailed  the 
news  to  his  employers.  Inquire  of  Burr  about  this 
and  let  me  know  at  my  return,  which  will  be  in  three 
or  six  months.  The  tale  is  a horrid  one,  if  well 
told.  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  the  state  of  Ohio,  and 
part  of  Georgia  and  Carolina,  are  to  be  bribed  with 
the  plunder  of  the  Spanish  countries  west  of  us  to 
separate  from  the  Union.  This  is  but  a part  of  the 
business.  Heavens  ! what  wonderful  things  there 
will  be  in  those  days.  But  how  the  devil  I have 
been  lugged  into  the  conspiracy,  or  what  assistance 
I can  be  to  it,  is  to  me  incomprehensible.  Vous 
qui  savaz  tout , can  best  explain  this  riddle.  Amuse 
Mr.  Burr  with  an  account  of  it,  but  let  not  these 
great  and  important  objects,  these  almost  imperial 
doings,  prevent  you  from  attending  my  land  busi- 
ness. Recollect  that  you,  if  you  intend  to  become 
kings  and  emperors,  must  have  a little  more  consid- 
eration for  vassals,  and  if  we  have  nothing  to  clothe 
ourselves  with , for  we  can  be  clothed  by  the  produce 
of  our  lands  only,  and  if  congress  take  the  land  for 
want  of  formalities,  we  shall  have  no  produce  and 


shall  make  a very  shabby  figure  at  your  courts. 
Think  of  this  and  practice  those  formalities  that  are 
necessary,  that  I may  have  from  Illinois  lands  where- 
with to  buy  a decent  court-dress  when  presented  at 
your  levee.  I hope  you  will  not  have  Kentucky 
men  for  your  masters  of  ceremonies. 

Burr  arrived  at  St.  Louis  in  Septem- 
ber, where  he  met  General  Wilkinson. 
What  was  the  result  of  the  interview 
is  unknown.  General  Wilkinson  after- 
wards said,  in  justification  of  himself, 
that  Burr  at  this  interview  seemed  to 
be  revolving  in  his  mind  some  grand 
project,  the  aim  of  which  he  did  not 
disclose,  except  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  “ government  was  imbecile,  would 
moulder  and  die  a natural  death, 
and  that  the  people  of  the  western 
country  were  ready  to  revolt.”  In  re- 
ply to  this,  General  Wilkinson  asserts 
that  he  said  to  Burr  : “ My  friend,  no 

person  was  ever  more  mistaken.  The 
western  people  are  biggoted  to  Jefferson 
and  Democracy.”  General  Wilkinson, 
being  in  command  of  the  northwestern 
troops,  doubtless  feared  that  he  might  be 
suspected  of  treasonable  designs.  As  if 
to  divert  any  suspicion  of  this  kind  from 
himself,  he  addressed  a letter  on  the 
nineteenth  of  September  to  Governor 
Harrison  of  the  Territory  of  Indiana, 
requesting  him  to  secure,  if  possible,  the 
return  of  Burr  to  congress,  when  he  very 
well  knew  that  Burr  did  not  wish  to  be 
returned.  Yet  in  connection  with  this 
letter,  though  inconsistent  with  it,  Gen- 
eral Wilkinson  says  he  wrote  to  a mem- 
ber of  the  cabinet  to  “keep  an  eye  upon 
Burr,”  but  admits  that  he  still  continued 
to  correspond  with  him  in  cipher.  This 
circuitous  attempt  at  exculpation  can 
hardly  be  accepted  as  satisfactory, 
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though  it  may  have  subserved  a pur- 
pose. 

It  was  in  October,  1805,  that  Burr 
returned  from  the  west.  On  his  way 
he  again  visited  the  island  occupied  by 
Blennerhassett,  but  to  his  great  regret 
failed  to  find  that  gentleman  at  home. 
He  proceeded  east  to  Philadelphia,  and 
in  November  dined  with  President  Jef- 
ferson. In  the  course  of  conversation 
at  table  he  learned  that  the  differences 
with  Spain  had  been  adjusted.  Burr, 
however,  still  anticipated  a rupture  with 
Spain,  but  did  not  say  so.  He  desired, 
if  possible,  to  harmonize  political  asper- 
ities of  feeling  that  now  existed  between 
himself  and  the  President,  and  thus  se- 
cure the  appointment  to  a foreign  mis- 
sion. It  was  in  this  way  that  he  hoped 
to  acquire  an  influence  in  Europe  that 
would  bring  with  it  the  support  his 
western  scheme  needed.  But  failing  in 
this,  he  continued  to  correspond  with 
his  old  friends  in  the  west,  and  to  make 
new  ones.  He  addressed  a compli- 
mentary letter  to  Blennerhassett,  and 
received  a prompt  reply,  with  assur- 
ances of  profound  respect  and  a readi- 
ness to  engage  in  any  enterprise  that 
would  bring  with  it  wealth,  honor  or 
political  aggrandizement.  The  reply 
pleased  Burr.  It  was  dated  December 
6,  1805,  but  owing  to  his  absence  was 
not  received  until  February  14,  1806. 
In  writing  this  letter  to  Blennerhassett, 
Burr  did  not  commit  himself,  but  simply 
alluded  to  “speculation.”  What  he 
most  wanted  was  men  and  money.  In 
a subsequent  letter  addressed  to  Blen- 
nerhassett, he  said  : “ All  depended  on 

the  possibility  of  raising  a considerable 


sum  in  cash,  and  a larger  one  in  paper.” 
On  the  same  day  he  wrote  to  General 
Wilkinson  in  cipher,  as  follows  : 

Dear  Sir — The  execution  of  our  project  is  post- 
poned till  December.  Want  of  water  in  the  Ohio 
rendered  movement  impracticable  ; other  reasons 
rendered  the  delay  expedient.  The  association  is 
enlarged,  and  comprises  all  that  Wilkinson  could 
wish.  Confidence  limited  to  few.  Though  this  de- 
lay is  irksome,  it  will  enable  us  to  move  with  cer- 
tainty and  dignity.  Burr  will  be  throug'hout  the 
United  States  this  summer.  Administration  is 
damned  which  Randolph  aids.  Burr  wrote  you  a 
long  letter  last  December,  replying  to  a short  one 
deemed  very  silly.  Nothing  has  been  heard  from 
the  brigadier  since  October.  Is  Cuison  or  Portes 
right?  Address  Burr  at  Washington. 

In  the  foregoing  letter  the  words 
“ Brigadier”  referred  to  General  Wilkin- 
son; “ Cuison”  to  Colonel  Cushing,  and 
“ Portes  ” to  Major  Porter,  subordi- 
nates under  General  Wilkinson.  The 
style  was  intended  to  mislead  in  case 
the  letter  should  be  inspected  by  a 
stranger  to  the  scheme.  It  is  evident- 
enough  that  Burr  and  General  Wilkin- 
son were  acting  in  concert.  At  this 
time  the  boundary  line  between  Louisi- 
ana and  Mexico  had  not  been  definitely 
settled.  The  Spanish  and  American 
local  authorities  along  the  frontier  en- 
gaged in  an  angry  dispute,  which  was 
followed  by  open  hostilities.  A Span- 
iard in  command  of  twelve  hundred 
men  invaded  what  was  known  as 
American  soil  and  attempted  to  en- 
force the  right  of  civil  jurisdiction. 
This  induced  the  Americans  to  take 
prompt  action.  They  repaired  the  fort 
at  New  Orleans.  General  Wilkinson 
soon  arrived  with  six  hundred  regulars. 
Everybody  expected  a battle,  and  felt 
assured  that  a war  with  Spain  would  be 
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declared,  but  wiser  counsels  prevailed. 
Yet  numerous  American  citizens  in  the 
west,  composed  as  they  were  of  differ- 
ent nationalities,  had  become  dissatis- 
fied with  the  prolonged  neglect  of  their 
welfare  by  the  administration,  and 
were  ready  to  accept  any  scheme  that 
would  give  them  relief  and  brighten 
their  prospects.  Burr  and  his  confeder- 
ates knew  this.  They  had  already  taken 
steps  with  a view  to  the  invasion  of  Mex- 
ico and  with  the  hope  of  combining  forces 
and  establishing  an  independent  west- 
ern monarchy,  or  republic,  as  circum- 
stances might  warrant.  General  Wilk- 
inson had  sent  secret  explorers  into 
Mexico  to  ascertain  its  feasible  military 
routes,  and  Daniel  Clark  of  New 
Orleans  visited  that  country  with  a 
view,  as  he  said,  to  trade  and  specula- 
tion, but  in  truth  .with  a view  to  con- 
quest. It  was  found  that  the  natives  of 
Mexico  were  disgusted  with  their  sub- 
jection to  the  government  of  Spain,  and 
were  ready,  if  supplied  with  a com- 
petent leader,  to  join  in  a revolt. 

Burr  and  his  adherents  were  encour- 
aged by  this  state  of  things,  and  foresaw 
in  the  near  future  the  erection  of  a 
grand  southwestern  empire,  or  govern- 
ment of  some  sort,  in  the  administration 
of  which  they  expected  to  share  the  su- 
premacy. They  all  desired  wealth  as 
well  as  official  position,  and  proposed 
to  acquire  it  by  speculation.  Burr  be- 
lieved that  the  capital  city  of  this  un- 
born empire  would  be  located  centrally 
in  the  southwest,  at  some  point  beyond 
the  Mississippi.  He  concluded  that  the 
rich  valley  of  the  Washita,  a branch  of 
Red  river,  was  the  desirable  spot,  be- 


cause its  surroundings  rendered  it  capa- 
ble of  a vigorous  defense  in  case  of  an 
attack.  Here  he  fancied  would  spring 
into  existence  a capital  city  that  would 
be  known  as  the  “ Athens  of  the  West.” 
So  sanguine  was  he  in  his  belief  that  he 
purchased  in  this  region,  four  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land  at  a cost  of  forty 
thousand  dollars,  with  the  payment  of 
five  thousand  in  hand,  and  the  remain- 
der on  credit.  He  had  relatives  and 
friends  who  were  wealthy,  and  who 
shared  with  him  in  the  purchase — con- 
federates in  the  east  as  well  as  in  the 
west.  It  was  frequently  said  that  not 
less  than  five  hundred  influential  men 
of  the  United  States  were  committed  to 
the  interests  and  ultimate  aims  of  Burr, 
and  of  course  sympathized  with  him. 

The  time  had  now  come  when  action 
must  be  taken.  It  would  seem  that 
Burr  had  decided  to  attempt  the  con- 
quest of  Mexico  with  a view  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  its  government. 
The  state  of  public  feeling  in  the  west 
and  southwest,  as  Burr  believed,  was 
such  as  to  favor  this  scheme.  He  had 
been  assured  by  the  chief  commanders 
of  the  Spanish  militia  that  they  would 
espouse  his  cause.  He  also  had  rea- 
son to  expect  that  General  Wilkinson 
would  aid  him  with  his  regulars.  He 
had  received  pledges  from  several  west- 
ern commanders  of  militia  that  he 
would  at  the  proper  time  receive 
their  support.  He  knew  that  England 
and  Spain  felt  unfriendly  towards  the 
United  States  and  would  not,  if  an  op- 
portunity should  offer,  hesitate  to  favor 
his  enterprise. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  July,  1806, 
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when  Burr  completed  his  arrangements 
to  leave  the  east  and  reenter  upon  his 
western  expedition.  He  advised  Gen- 
eral Wilkinson,  in  cipher,  that  he  ex- 
pected his  cooperation.  On  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  July  two  of  his  confederates, 
Swartwout  and  Ogden,  embarked  on 
the  Ohio  bound  to  the  lower  Mississippi, 
where  they  were  to  await  orders.  In 
six  days  afterwards  Burr,  with  his 
daughter  Theodosia,  and  a few  other 
friends,  among  whom  was  Colonel  Du- 
piester,  followed.  In  passing  down  the 
river  he  and  Dupiester  landed  at  sun- 
dry points  and  made  trips  into  the 
country  to  secure  volunteers.  At  Can- 
nonsburg  they  called  on  Colonel  Mor- 
gan, an  old  friend,  who  was  a staunch 
patriot,  but  knew  nothing  of  Burr’s  pro- 
ject. Burr  was  anxious  to  interest  his 
old  friend  in  his  enterprise,  and  in  the 
course  of  conversation  condemned  the 
Federal  government  as  “weak  and  inef- 
ficient, and  said  that  with  “two  hundred 
men  he  could  drive  congress,  with  the 
President  at  its  head,  into  the  Potomac 
river,”  and  appealed  to  Colonel  Du- 
piester for  the  truth  of  the  assertion, 
who  nodded  assent.  Burr  then  added 
that  with  “five  hundred  men  he  could 
take  New  York.”  Colonel  Morgan  re- 
plied that  these  assertions  were  not  only 
absurd,  but  treasonable.  Burr  felt  the 
rebuke,  and  fell  into  a thoughtful  mood. 
He  and  Dupiester  soon  retired  for  the 
night,  and  in  the  morning  took  their 
departure  before  breakfast.  Burr  hoped 
that  nothing  would  come  of  his  indis- 
cretion. But  a report  of  what  he  had 
said  soon  reached  the  ears  of  Jefferson, 
who  sent  a government  clerk  west  to 


“ take  notes  ” of  Burr’s  mysterious 
movements. 

Burr  next  landed  at  Marietta,  where 
he  found  a regiment  of  militia  at  a gen- 
eral training.  He  was  invited  to  take 
the  command  and  give  them  a drill  in 
military  tactics.  This  he  did  with  a 
skill  and  grace  that  won  their  admira- 
tion. In  the  evening  there  was  a public 
ball  given  by  the  citizens,  to  which  he 
and  Theodosia  were  invited.  They  at- 
tended, and  everybody  was  charmed 
with  their  social  chit-chat  and  elegant 
manners.  It  was  understood  that  his 
mission  west,  whatever  it  might  be,  had 
received  the  sanction  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  fact,  Burr  managed  to  create 
this  impression,  though  there  was  no 
truth  in  it.  He  contracted  at  Marietta 
for  the  building  of  fifteen  large  boats 
sufficient  in  capacity  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  five  hundred  men,  including  the 
necessary  supplies  of  flour,  beef  and 
pork.  He  readily  obtained  volunteers 
to  the  number  required,  on  a promise  to 
give  each  for  their  services  one  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  the  Washita  valley.  He 
required  them  to  equip  themselves.  He 
made  Blennerhassett’s  island  headquar- 
ters. Theodosia  was  received  at  the 
mansion  by  Mrs.  Blennerhassett  as  a 
favorite  guest  and  friend.  The  lord  of 
the  mansion  was  delighted  with  Burr 
and  devoted  himself  to  his  interests. 
The  island  now  resounded  with  warlike 
preparations  and  the  arrivals  of  armed 
men.  Burr  was  active  here  and  there. 
He  visited  the  principal  towns  in  Ohio, 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  wherever 
he  went  was  treated  with  all  the  respect 
due  a government  official  of  the  highest 
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grade.  He  made  friends  of  all  he  met, 
and  secured  many  volunteers.  He  con- 
tracted for  the  building  of  six  boats  on 
the  Cumberland,  at  a cost  of  four  thou- 
sand dollars.  His  mysterious  move- 
ments attracted  public  attention  and 
created  suspicions  in  regard  to  the  des- 
tination of  his  undefined  expedition.  It 
was  known  that  a great  number  of  influ- 
ential men  in  the  west  favored  secession, 
and  also  that  Spanish  agents  with  plenty 
of  gold  were  engaged  in  some  secret 
plot.  Nobody  could  solve  the  mystery. 
The  Western  World ’ a newspaper  pub- 
lished at  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  was 
the  first  to  sound  the  alarm.  It  boldly 
denounced  Burr  as  a traitor,  and  gave 
its  reasons.  Burr  happened  at  that  time 
to  be  in  Lexington.  He  read  the  de- 
nunciation with  some  fears  of  its  effect, 
but  said  nothing.  The  publication  not 
only  created  suspicion,  but  aroused 
political  animosities. 

On  the  third  of  November,  Mr.  Da- 
viess, the  United  States  attorney,  at 
Frankfort,  who  was  a Federalist,  moved 
in  open  court  the  arrest  of  Burr  on  the 
charge  of  levying  war  against  the  United 
States.  The  judge  took  the  motion  into 
consideration,  and  on  the  third  day 
overruled  it.  Burr  having  heard  of  the 
proceeding,  arrived  at  Frankfort  just  in 
time  to  catch  from  the  lips  of  the  judge 
the  last  words  of  the  decision.  He  arose 
and  requested  the  court  to  reinstate 
the  motion  and  allow  him  to  be  heard. 
The  manner  in  which  he  addressed  the 
court  was  calm  and  dignified.  “ I sim- 
ply wish,”  said  he,  “ to  give  Mr.  Daviess 
an  opportunity  to  prove  his  charge.” 
The  request  was  granted,  and  a day 


assigned  for  the  hearing.  When  the  day 
came  Burr  appeared  in  court  accompa- 
nied by  Henry  Clay,  who,  believing 
Burr  innocent,  volunteered  to  act  as  his 
attorney.  A preliminary  question  arose 
as  to  the  right  of  Daviess  to  go  before 
the  grand  jury  for  the  purpose  of  exam- 
ining his  witnesses,  or  influencing  the 
jury.  This  question  was  sharply  and 
eloquently  discussed  between  Daviess 
and  Clay.  The  court  ruled  in  favor  of 
Clay’s  side  of  the  question.  The  grand 
jury,  after  a careful  examination  of  the 
witnesses,  returned  the  indictment  “ not 
a true  bill.”  In  addition  to  this  the 
jury  reported  in  writing,  signed  by  all 
of  them,  that  they  “ completely  exoner- 
ated Burr  from  any  design  inimical  to 
the  peace  and  well-being  of  the  coun- 
try.” Colonel  Allen,  an  attorney  and 
friend  of  Burr,  moved  the  court  for  leave 
to  publish  the  report  of  the  grand  jury 
in  the  newspapers,  which  was  granted. 
The  crowd  in  attendance  applauded,  and 
the  personal  friends  of  Burr  congratu- 
lated him.  This  was  followed  by  a 
grand  ball  given  in  his  honor  by  the 
citizens  of  Frankfort.  The  friends  of 
Daviess  then  gave  their  champion  a ball. 
The  editor  of  the  Western  World  at- 
tended and  was  assaulted  in  the  ball- 
room, and  thrust  out  of  it  by  his  politi- 
cal enemies.  Daviess  felt  chagrined 
at  the  turn  things  had  taken.  Burr 
kept  cool  and  soon  returned  to  Lexing- 
ton, where  he  was  received  with  renewed 
congratulations  and  public  demonstra- 
tions. The  partisan  spirit  of  the  day, 
however,  ran  wild,  and  threatenings 
were  heard  from  high  official  sources. 
Burr  foresaw  the  danger,  and  sought  to 
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avert  it.  It  was  with  this  view  that  he, 
on  the  twenty-seventh  of  November, 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  Gov- 
ernor Harrison  : 

Dear  Sir—  Considering  the  various  and  extrava- 
gant reports  which  circulate  concerning  me,  it  may 
not  be  unsatisfactory  to  you  to  be  informed  (and  to 
you  there  can  be  no  better  source  of  information  than 
myself)  that  I have  no  wish  or  design  to  attempt  a 
separation  of  the  Union,  that  I have  no  connection 
with  any  foreign  power  or  government,  that  I never 
meditated  the  introduction  of  any  foreign  influence 
into  the  United  States,  or  any  part  of  its  territories, 
but  on  the  contrary  should  repel  with  indignation 
any  proposition  or  measure  having  that  tendency  ; 
in  fine,  that  I have  no  project  or  views  hostile  to  the 
interests  or  tranquility  or  union  of  the  United  States, 
or  prejudicial  to  its  government,  and  I pledge  my 
honor  to  this  declaration.  It  is  true  that  I am  en- 
gaged in  an  extensive  speculation,  and  that  with  me 
are  associated  some  of  your  intimate  and  dearest 
friends.  The  objects  are  such  that  every  man  of 
honor  and  every  good  citizen  must  approve.  They 
have  been  communicated  to  several  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  government,  particularly  to  one  in  the 
confidence  of  the  administration.  Indeed,  from  the 
nature  of  them,  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  and  I have 
no  doubt  of  having  received  your  active  support,  if 
a personal  communication  with  you  could  have  been 
had. 

The  acquittal  of  Burr  at  Frankfort 
was  a triumph.  He  now  felt  that  he 
was  secure  from  further  molestation. 
He  requested  Blennerhassett  with  his 
party  and  the  fifteen  boats  built  at 
Marietta,  to  proceed  down  the  Ohio, 
while  he  and  his  Tennessee  recruits  and 
boats  built  for  their  transportation  would 
descend  the  Cumberland  and  unite 
forces  at  its  mouth.  Here  he  took 
command  of  the  expedition  down  the 
Mississippi.  His  flotilla  consisted  of 
twenty-one  boats  and  sixty-five  armed 
men  with  supplies.  On  his  way  he  re- 
ceived additional  recruits.  He  now 
fancied  that  he  would  soon  accom- 


plish his  grand  aim  and  astonish  the 
world  with  his  brilliant  achievements. 

General  Wilkinson,  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1806,  was  engaged  in  fortifying 
New  Orleans  and  in  making  other  prep- 
arations at  the  south  with  reference  to 
a war  with  Spain.  The  public  eye  was 
upon  him.  He  was  in  correspondence 
with  the  government  and  with  Burr. 
He  professed  to  be  loyal,  yet  was  in- 
spired with  a spirit  of  disloyalty.  In 
case  of  a war  with  Spain  he  doubtless 
intended  to  aid  Burr  in  the  conquest  of 
Mexico  and  in  the  erection  of  a western 
empire.  He  and  his  troops,  in  Septem- 
ber, confronted  the  Spanish  army  en- 
camped in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sabine. 
A battle  was  expected.  At  this  crisis- 
Samuel  Swartwout  and  other  adherents 
of  Burr  arrived,  ready  to  join  Wilkinson 
as  volunteers  and  invade  Mexico. 
Swartwout  and  Ogden,  with  their  party, 
left  the  east  in  July,  and  preceded  Burr 
in  descending  the  Mississippi.  When 
they  arrived  at  the  camp  of  General 
Wilkinson,  Swartwout  handed  him  slyly 
a small  packet  from  General  Dayton, 
an  adherent  of  Burr.  The  packet  con- 
tained three  letters,  written  in  July,  two 
from  Burr  and  one  from  General  Dayton. 
One  of  Burr’s  letters  simply  introduced 
Swartwout  to  General  Wilkinson  ; the 
other  was  written  in  cipher,  and  reads 
as  follows  : 

Dear  Sir — Yours,  postmarked  the  thirteenth  of 
May,  is  received.  I,  Aaron  Burr,  have  obtained 
funds,  and  have  actually  commenced  the  enterprise. 
Detachments  from  different  points,  and  under  differ- 
ent pretenses,  will  rendezvous  on  the  Ohio,  first  of 
November — everything  internal  and  external  favor? 

views — protection  of  England  is  secured.  T 

is  going  to  J amaica  to  arrange  with  the  admiral  at 
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that  station.  It  will  meet  on  the  Mississippi — Eng- 
land— navy  of  the  United  States  ready  to  join,  and 
final  orders  are  given  to  my  friends  and  followers. 
It  will  be  a host  of  choice  spirits.  Wilkinson  shall 
be  second  to  Burr  only  ; Wilkinson  shall  dictate  the 
rank  and  promotion  of  his  officers.  Burr  will  pro- 
ceed westward,  first  of  August,  nevermore  to  return  ; 
with  him  goes  his  daughter  ; the  husband  will  follow 
in  October  with  corps  of  worthies. 

Send  forth  an  intelligent  and  confidential  friend 
with  whom  Burr  may  confer  ; he  shall  return  imme- 
diately with  interesting  details  ; this  is  essential  to 
concert  and  harmony  of  movement.  Send  a list  of 
all  persons  known  to  Wilkinson,  west  of  the  moun- 
tains, who  may  be  useful,  with  a note  delineating 
their  characters.  By  messenger  send  four  or  five 
commissions  of  your  officers,  which  you  can  borrow 
under  any  pretense  you  please  ; they  shall  be  re- 
turned faithfully.  Already  are  orders  given  to  the 
contractors  to  forward  six  months  provisions  to  points 
Wilkinson  may  name  ; this  shall  not  be  used  until 
the  last  moment,  and  then  under  proper  injunctions. 
The  project  is  brought  to  the  point  so  long  desired. 
Burr  guarantees  the  result  with  his  life  and  honor, 
with  the  honor  and  fortunes  of  hundreds  of  the  best 
blood  of  our  country. 

Burr’s  plan  of  operaation  is,  to  move  down  rapidly 
from  the  falls,  on  the  fifteenth  of  September,  with  the 
first  five  hundred  or  one  thousand  men  in  light  boats, 
now  constructing  for  that  purpose,  to  be  at  Natchez 
between  the  fifth  and  fifteenth  of  December  ; there 
to  meet  Wilkinson  ; there  to  determine  whether  it 
will  be  expedient  in  the  first  instance  to  seize  or  pass 
by  Barton  Rouge.  On  receipt  of  this  send  an  answer. 
Draw  on  Burr  for  all  expenses,  etc.  The  people  of 
the  country  to  which  we  are  going  are  prepared  to 
receive  us.  Their  agents  now  with  Burr  say  that  if 
we  will  protect  their  religion  and  will  not  subject  them 
to  a foreign  power,  that  in  three  weeks  all  will  be 
settled.  The  gods  invite  to  glory  and  fortune  ; it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  we  deserve  the  boon.  The 
bearer  of  this  goes  express  to  you  ; he  will  hand  a 
formal  letter  of  introduction  to  you  from  Burr.  He 
is  a man  of  inviolable  honor  and  perfect  discretion, 
formed  to  execute  rather  than  to  project ; capable  of 
relating  facts  with  fidelity,  and  incapable  of  relating 
them  otherwise.  He  is  thoroughly  informed  of  the 
plans  and  intentions  of  Burr,  and  will  disclose  to  you 
so  far  as  you  inquire  and  no  further.  He  has  im- 
bibed a reverence  for  your  character,  and  may  be 
embarrassed  in  your  presence.  Put  him  at  ease  and 
he  will  satisfy  you. 


The  letter  from  General  Dayton  was 
couched  in  the  following  language  : 

Dear  Sir — It  is  now  well  ascertained  that  you 
are  to  be  displaced  in  next  session.  Jefferson  will 
affect  to  yield  reluctantly  to  public  sentiment,  yield 
he  will.  Prepare  yourself,  therefore,  for  it.  You 
know  the  rest.  You  are  not  a man  to  despair,  or 
even  to  despond,  especially  when  such  prospects 
offer  in  another  quarter.  Are  you  ready?  Are  your 
numerous  associates  ready?  Wealth  and  glory, 
Louisiana  and  Mexico  ! I shall  have  time  to  receive 
a letter  from  you  before  I set  out  for  Ohio.  Address 
one  to  me  here,  and  another  in  Cincinnati.  Receive 
and  treat  my  nephew  affectionately  as  you  would  re- 
ceive your  friend. 

Dayton. 

On  reading  these  letters,  General 
Wilkinson  saw  that  he  was  expected  to 
commit  the  first  “ overt  act”  in  Burr’s 
treasonable  scheme,  and,  in  case  of  suc- 
cess, to  take  an  official  position  in  the 
new  empire  “ second  to  Burr  only.” 
This  intimation,  coming  as  it  did,  from 
Burr,  offended  General  Wilkinson,  who 
was  as  vain  as  he  was  ambitious,  and 
who  thought  himself  not  only  the  equal, 
but  the  superior  of  Burr.  He  therefore 
halted,  reconsidered,  and  concluded  to 
turn  traitor  to  Burr  and  expose  him 
rather  than  expose  himself.  After  ob- 
taining all  the  information  he  could  from 
the  confidential  agents  of  Burr,  he  sent 
a letter  by  a special  messenger  to  Jeffer- 
son, disclosing  to  him  the  treasonable 
movements  on  foot,  and  claiming  for 
himself  the  credit  of  the  discovery. 
This  revelation,  as  he  thought,  would 
furnish  sufficient  evidence  of  his  own 
loyalty.  His  letter  reached  Jefferson 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  November.  The 
name  of  Burr  was  not  mentioned  in  it, 
nor  did  it  give  the  name  of  any  one  as 
the  prime  mover,  but  left  this  to  infer' 
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ence.  Jefferson,  on  the  twenty-seventh 
of  November,  issued  a proclamation 
“warning  all  persons  engaged  in  the 
movement  to  withdraw  from  the  same 
without  delay  or  suffer  prosecution  with 
all  the  rigors  of  the  law.”  He  also 
commanded  all  officers,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, “ to  use  their  utmost  exertions  to 
bring  the  offenders  to  condign  punish- 
ment.” The  proclamation  came  like  a 
thunderbolt  in  a clear  sky,  and  was  re- 
ceived by  the  public  with  astonishment. 

Burr  had  proceeded  down  the  river 
as  far  as  Bayou  Pierre  when  he  heard  of 
the  proclamation  and  the  treachery  of 
General  Wilkinson.  He  was  taken  by 
surprise,  but  treated  the  matter  with 
cool  indifference.  The  information  of 
his  arrival  at  Bayou  Pierre  with  an 
armed  force  was  received  at  Natchez 
soon  after  New  Year’s,  1807.  It  created 
an  intense  excitement.  The  local  auth- 
orities called  out  the  militia,  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  men,  who  under 
the  lead  of  General  Mead  and  Attorney- 
General  Poindexter  hastened  to  con- 
front Burr  and  demand  his  surrender. 
On  arriving  at  Bayou  Pierre  the  gov- 
ernor and  attorney  held  a personal 
interview  with  Burr  and  demanded  his 
unconditional  surrender,  or  fight.  Burr, 
in  a quiet  and  gentlemanly  manner, 
asserted  his  innocence  of  any  wrong  or 
treasonable  design,  and  denounced  the 
perfidy  of  General  Wilkinson.  The 
governor,  however,  repeated  his  demand, 
and  gave  Burr  “ fifteen  minutes”  for 
consideration.  Burr  appreciated  the 
dilemma  in  which  he  was  placed,  and 
fearing  that  he  might  be  arrested  by  the 
official  order  of  General  Wilkinson,  ex- 


pressed a readiness  to  surrender  himself 
to  the  civil  authorities.  He  was  then 
taken  before  the  territorial  judge.  The 
attorney-general  frankly  admitted  that 
Burr  had  not  committed  any  violation 
of  the  laws  of  the  territory,  and  moved 
that  he  might  be  sent  east  for  trial  in 
the  United  States  court.  The  judge 
refused  the  motion,  ordered  a grand 
jury  to  be  summoned,  and  let  Burr  to 
bail.  The  grand  jury,  after  hearing  the 
evidence,  declared  Burr  innocent  of 
the  treasonable  charges  made  against 
him,  and  presented  the  governor  as 
guilty  of  a flagrant  wrong  in  calling  out 
the  militia.  Burr  in  the  meanwhile  had 
heard  that  General  Wilkinson  had  sent 
a detachment  of  soldiers  to  arrest  him. 
This  alarmed  him,  and  induced  him  to 
forfeit  his  bail  bond  and  take  a hasty  re- 
treat from  the  territory.  At  this  time 
General  Wilkinson  with  his  main  force 
was  in  camp  at  New  Orleans.  It  was 
here  that  he  caused  the  arrest  of  Burr’s 
confederates,  Swartwout  and  Ogden, 
who  had  preceded  Burr  in  his  voyage 
down  the  Mississippi.  He  also  arrested 
Dr.  Bollman,  who  had  carried  messages 
from  Burr  to  General  Dayton.  They 
were  all  soon  discharged  on  habeas 
corpus. 

When  Governor  Mead  learned  that 
Burr  had  escaped  at  midnight  and  fled 
into  the  wilderness,  he  promptly  issued 
a proclamation  and  offered  a reward  of 
two  thousand  dollars  for  his  arrest. 
Some  days  elapsed  before  any  trace  of 
him  could  be  found.  On  the  third  day 
a young  negro  emerged  from  the  wilder- 
ness mounted  on  a fine  horse,  and  wear- 
ing a broadcloth  overcoat  which  was 
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recognized  as  belonging  to  Burr.  The 
negro  refused  to  make  a revelation. 
The  overcoat,  on  examination,  was  found 
to  contain  a letter  from  Burr,  concealed 
beneath  the  lining  of  its  cape  and  ad- 
dressed to  C.  T and  D.  F , 

two  confidential  friends,  who  remained 
in  charge  of  the  expedition.  In  this 
letter  he  says  to  them  : “ If  you  are 

yet  together,  keep  so,  and  I will  join  you 
, tomorrow  night.  In  the  meanwhile,  put 
all  your  arms  in  perfect  order.  Ask  no 
questions  of  the  bearer,  but  tell  him  all 
you  may  think  I wish  to  know.  He 
does  not  know  that  this  is  from  me,  nor 
where  I am.”  By  some  means  during 
the  absence  of  the  negro,  Burr  heard 
that  his  men  had  been  captured.  This 
inducedhim  to  continue  his  flight  into  the 
wilderness.  He  now  regarded  the  grand 
expedition  in  which  he  had  been  so 
long  engaged  in  organizing  and  putting 
in  motion  as  defeated.  He  knew  that 
he  would  be  prosecuted  for  treason  if 
caught,  and  that  General  Wilkinson  de- 
signed to  make  him  the  “ scapegoat.” 
He  therefore  attempted  to  thread  his 
way  through  the  dismal  wilds  of  the 
south  to  the  sea  coast  at  Pensacola, 
where  he  intended  to  embark  on  some 
foreign  vessel  and  sail  for  Europe. 

Burr  was  attended  by  a faithful  serv- 
ant. Both  were  mounted  on  horse- 
back, and  when  they  had  reached  the 
river  Tombigbee  a military  scout  over- 
took them,  and  very  politely  placed 
Burr  under  arrest.  From  here  he  was 
escorted  a thousand  miles  or  more 
through  a wild  and  untrodden  region  of 
the  country  to  Richmond,  Virginia^ 
where  he  arrived  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 


March,  1807.  Here  he  was  taken  be- 
fore Chief-Justice  Marshall  on  a charge 
of  treason,  and  after  a preliminary  hear- 
ing, which  occupied  three  days,  the 
chief-justice  adjudged  him  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  only,  and  admitted  him 
to  bail  in  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars for  his  appearance  at  the  United 
States  circuit  court,  to  beheld  in  Rich- 
mond on  the  twenty-second  of  May. 
Burr  had  wealthy  friends  present  who 
cheerfully  volunteered  their  services  as 
sureties,  and  he  was  released  from  cus- 
tody. It  was  Thomas  Jefferson,  his 
former  friend,  and  now  vindictive  enemy, 
who  had  caused  his  arrest  for  treason 
before  any  “ overt  act”  had  been  com- 
mitted. The  truth  is,  he  was  jealous  of 
Burr,  and  had  resolved  to  crush  him. 
In  attempting  to  do  this  he  prematurely 
charged  him  with  treason.  In  a private 
letter  to  a friend,  Jefferson  asserts  that 
“ Burr’s  enterprise  is  the  most  extraor- 
dinary since  the  days  of  Don  Quixote. 
It  is  so  extravagant  that  those  who  know 
his  understanding  would  not  believe  it, 
if  the  proofs  admitted  doubt.  He  has 
meant  to  place  himself  on  the  throne  of 
Montezuma  and  extend  his  empire  to 
the  Allegheny,  seizing  on  New  Orleans 
as  the  instrument  of  compulsion  for  our 
western  states.” 

The  court  convened  in  Richmond  on 
the  day  appointed,  John  Marshall,  chief- 
justice,  and  Cyrus  Griffin,  judge  of  the 
district  of  Virginia.  Burr  appeared  in 
court  at  the  hour,  attended  by  able 
counselors.  A large  crowd  was  pres- 
ent, in  which  were  included  most  of  the 
magnates  of  the  state.  George  Hay 
was  the  prosecuting-attorney,  assisted 
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by  William  Wait  and  other  eminent  at- 
torneys. Burr  virtually  conducted  his 
own  defense.  Many  preliminary  ques- 
tions arose  and  were  ably  discussed. 
Fourteen  days  were  expended  in  ob- 
taining an  unobjectionable  jury.  Burr 
addressed  the  court  in  several  instances 
upon  incidental  questions  with  a dignity 
of  manner  and  precision  of  logical  rea- 
soning that  won  the  admiration  of  all  who 
heard  him.  He  was  revered  by  the 
populace.  At  this  stage  of  the  trial  he 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  a 
friend  : 

Dear  Sir  — The  most  indefatigable  industry  is 
used  by  the  agents  of  government,  and  they  have 
money  at  command  without  stint.  If  I were  pos- 
sessed of  the  some  means,  I could  not  only  foil  the 
prosecutors,  but  render  them  ridiculousand  infamous. 
The  Democratic  papers  teem  with  abuse  against  me 
and  my  counsel,  and  even  against  the  chief-justice. 
Nothing  is  left  undone  or  unsaid  which  can  tend  to 
prejudice  the  public  mind,  and  produce  a conviction 
without  evidence.  The  machinations  of  this  descrip- 
tion which  were  used  against  Moreau  in  France,  were 
treated  in  this  country  with  indignation.  They  are 
practiced  against  me  in  a still  more  impudent  de- 
gree, not  only  with  impunity  but  with  applause  ; 
and  the  authors  and  abettors  suppose,  with  reason, 
that  they  are  acquiring  favor  with  the  administra- 
tion. 

There  was  difficulty  in  securing  the 
attendance  of  General  Wilkinson  as  a 
witness.  He  feared  the  test  to  which 
he  would  be  subjected  in  the  cross  ex- 
amination. His  testimony  did  him  no 
credit.  A host  of  witnesses  were  exam- 
ined. The  trial  occupied  six  months. 
In  the  meantime  the  people  were  kept 
in  a high  degree  of  excitement,  “ wait- 
ing for  the  verdict.”  At  last  the  verdict 
came.  Burr  was  acquitted  of  treason, 
and  also  of  misdemeanor.  His  friends 
congratulated  him ; his  enemies  de- 


nounced him,  judge  and  jury,  and  all. 
President  Jefferson  expressed  his  dis- 
gust at  the  result.  Burr  smiled  and 
pursued  the  even,  or  rather  uneven, 
“ tenor  of  his  way.”  He  resolved  and 
then  re-resolved,  and  like  Hamlet’s 
ghost,  would  neither  down  nor  be  put 
down. 

In  order  to  avoid  threatened  assas- 
sination, he  concealed  himself  for  some 
weeks  among  his  friends  in  New  York. 
In  June,  1808,  he  sailed  for  Europe  with 
the  hope  of  inducing  England  or  France 
to  aid  him  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico 
and  in  establishing  an  independent 
monarchy,  with  the  crown  upon  his  own 
head.  In  this  way  he  evidently  imag- 
ined he  might  acquire  a political  power 
that  would  enable  him  to  consolidate  in 
one  empire  the  American  territory  west 
of  the  Allegheny  with  Mexico.  In  that 
event  he  doubtless  intended  to  chastise 
Jefferson  and  the  American  republic  to 
his  “ heart’s  content.”  But  on  arriving 
in  England  he  soon  found  that  his 
errand  was  as  idle  as  it  was  absurd.  He 
was  ordered  by  the  government  to  leave 
England.  He  then  visited  other  parts 
of  Europe  and  was  received  in  aristo- 
cratic circles  with  the  honors  due  a dis- 
tinguished personage.  He  sought  and 
obtained  an  audience  at  the  French 
court  and  shared  the  confidence  of  sev- 
eral dignitaries  connected  with  other 
European  governments.  His  aim  was 
to  secure  some  definite  action  in  refer- 
ence to  his  grand  scheme.  Year  after 
year  glided  away,  and  brought  nothing 
but  discouragement.  He  finally  des- 
paired of  success,  and  having  become 
penniless  desired  to  return  to  America* 
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He  applied  in  Paris  for  a passport,  but 
his  application  was  declined,  and  no 
reason  given.  He  soon  discovered  that 
he  was  watched  and  regarded  as  a pris- 
oner of  state.  After  a long  delay  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a passport.  He 
left  Paris  on  the  twentieth  of  July,  1811. 
He  went  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  ex- 
pected to  embark  for  America,  but  found 
he  had  not  sufficient  money  to  purchase 
a ticket.  This  compelled  him  to  sell 
some  of  his  personal  valuables.  Soon 
after  his  embarkation  the  ship  on  which 
he  sailed  was  captured  by  a British 
frigate  and  taken  into  an  English  port. 
Though  Burr  had  been  previously  ex- 
pelled from  England,  he  was  allowed  lo 
visit  his  friends  in  London.  The  cap- 
tured ship,  after  some  weeks  of  delay, 
was  released.  She  then  sailed  direct 
for  New  Orleans,  and  Burr  not  only  lost 
his  passage,  but  the  money  he  had  paid 
for  his  ticket. 

This  was  to  him  a sad  disappoint- 
ment. One  English  ship  after  another 
sailed  for  America,  but  none  of  them 
durst  receive  him  on  board.  After  the 
lapse  of  some  months  he  succeeded, 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Mr.  Arnot, 
in  obtaining  a passage  on  the  Aurora , 
bound  for  Boston.  In  taking  leave  of 
his  London  friends  he  remarked  : “ I 

hope  never  to  visit  England  again  unless 
at  the  head  of  fifty  thousand  men.”  The 
captain  of  the  Aurora  kept  the  secret  of 
Burr’s  assumed  name,  and  arrived  safely 
at  the  wharf  in  Boston  harbor  on  the 
fourth  of  May,  1812.  Burr  delayed  in 
going  ashore  until  the  next  day,  for  fear 
of  being  recognized  by  his  old  friends, 
who  had  now  become  his  enemies.  He 


then,  unattended,  left  the  ship  in  dis- 
guise and  took  lodgings  in  an  obscure 
quarter  of  the  city.  He  felt  that  he  was 
as  destitute  of  friends  as  he  was  of 
money.  He  sought  for  a friend  among 
strangers  and  found  one  in  Dr.  Kirkland, 
president  of  Harvard  university.  Burr 
disclosed  to  him  his  pecuniary  needs 
and  his  anxiety  to  reach  New  York  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  doctor  knew 
Burr  by  reputation,  and  cheerfully  pur- 
chased a few  books  from  him,  and  thus 
supplied  his  urgent  want  of  money. 

He  landed  in  New  York  late  at  night 
after  a voyage  of  nine  days  at  sea.  He 
perambulated  the  streets  nearest  the 
landing  in  search  of  lodgings,  and, 
being  alone,  feared  some  watchman 
might  arrest  him  as  a vagrant.  He 
finally  passed  into  an  alley,  where  he 
saw  a dim  light  burning  in  the  base- 
ment of  a cheap  boarding-house.  “ It 
was  here,”  as  he  said,  “ that  I called 
and  asked  for  a lodging  ; was  answered, 
yes  ; was  shown  into  a small  garret 
where  were  five  men  already  asleep  ; a 
cot  and  a sort  of  coverlid  were  given 
me.  I threw  open  the  window  to  have 
air,  lay  down  and  slept  profoundly 
till  six.  Being  already  dressed  I rose, 
paid  for  my  lodging  twelve  cents,  and 
sallied  out  to  66  Water  street,  and 
there  had  the  good  luck  to  find  Sam 
alone,  the  sailor  who  had  set  me 
ashore.  He  led  me  immediately  to 
the  house  of  his  brother  Robert,  and 
here  I am  in  possession  of  Sam’s  room, 
in  Stone  street,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
on  this  eight  day  of  June,  Anno  Dorn., 
1812 — just  four  years  since  we  parted 
from  this  place.”  The  next  day  he 
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met  a wealthy  lady,  a former  friend, 
who  was  delighted  to  see  him.  He  ex- 
pressed his  intention  to  return  to  the 
practice  of  law,  and  incidentally  al- 
luded to  his  financial  embarrassments. 
She  owned  a fine  building  in  Nassau 
street,  and  at  once  offered  him  a suite 
of  rooms  in  it  for  an  office,  assuring  him 
that  the  rooms  were  his  as  long  as  he 
desired  to  occupy  them.  He  gladly 
accepted  the  offer. 

He  remained  for  some  weeks  in  ob- 
scurity after  his  arrival  in  New  York, 
fearing  that  the  government  might 
order  his  arrest.  He  soon  learned, 
however,  that  all  danger  of  this  kind  had 
passed,  and  boldly  hung  out  his  sign  as 
a practitioner  at  law.  No  sooner  had 
he  done  this  than  the  public  press  an- 
nounced his  presence  in  New  York,  at 
No.  23  Nassau  street.  In  the  course  of 
the  day  not  less  than  five  hundred  of 
his  former  friends  and  acquaintances 
called  and  congratulated  him  on  his  re- 
turn. He  entered  at  once  upon  a 
profitable  business  in  the  line  of  his  pro- 
fession. Not  long  afterward  his  daugh- 
ter, Theodosia,  wife  of  Governor  Alston 
of  South  Carolina,  was  lost  at  sea,  while 
on  her  way  to  New  York  to  visit  her 
father.  She  was  his  only  child  and  he 
idolized  her.  She  also  idolized  her 
father.  Her  death  was  to  him  the 
saddest  occurrence  of  his  life. 

Burr  continued  in  the  practice  of  law 
for  years  with  remarkable  success.  At 
the  age  of  seventy-eight  he  married  his 
second  wife,  Madame  Jumel,  a French 
widow  of  wealth.  They  lived  in  har- 
mony for  a while,  but  soon  differed  and 
were  divorced.  He  devoted  himself  to 


his  profession  until  disabled  by  paralysis. 
When  on  his  death-bed  his  physician, 
in  a casual  conversation,  asked  him  if  it 
was  true  that  his  western  expedition  had 
for  its  aim  a division  of  the  Union. 
“No,”  said  he  promptly,  “I  would  as 
soon  have  thought  of  taking  possession 
of  the  moon  and  informing  my  friends 
that  I intended  to  divide  it  among 
them.”  He  died  September  14, 1836,  in 
the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 

Aaron  Burr  was  a man  of  mark.  His 
patriotism  was  never  questioned  until 
political  jealousies  accused  him  of  apos- 
tacy.  He  and  Hamilton  agreed  to  haz- 
ard their  lives  in  accordance  with  the 
code  of  honor.  In  adopting  this  method 
both  were  equally  censurable  as  well  as 
equally  responsible  for  the  result.  Ham- 
ilton lost  his  life  and  Burr  his  reputa- 
tion. The  one  now  figures  in  history 
as  a sainted  statesman,  and  the  other  as 
an  arch-traitor. 

Though  Burr  was  acquitted  of  treason 
and  also  of  misdemeanor  by  the  highest 
court  in  the  land,  yet  he  certainly  had 
a purpose  in  his  western  expedition,  the 
outcome  of  which  depended  on  circum- 
stances. It  was  a visionary  scheme.  In 
attempting  to  effect  it  he  effected  his 
own  downfall.  A dark  cloud  fell  o.n  his 
pathway.  Yet  in  the  record  of  his  life 
there  is  much  to  be  admired,  as  well  as 
much  to  be  regretted.  In  his  make-up, 
he  was  physically  a small  man,  intel- 
lectually a great  man,  and  morally  a 
selfish  man.  The  truth  is,  he  fell  in  love 
with  himself — a love  that  embittered  his 
life  and  obscured  the  brightest  traits  of 
his  character. 

Harvey  Rice, 
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IV. 

THE  HONORABLE  HENRY  ALCOCK,  CHIEF-JUSTICE  OF  UPPER  CANADA. 


I have  somewhere  read  that  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  who  really  had  reason 
to  be  proud  of  his  ancestry,  grew  tired 
of  being  introduced  as  a grandson  of 
John  Adams  and  the  son  of  John  Quincy 
Adams.  At  one  political  meeting  he 
said  : “The  fact  of  my  ancestry  has 

been  referred  to  several  times  during 
the  evening.  I am  proud  of  my  father 
and  grandfather,  but  I wish  it  distinctly 
understood  that  I appear  before  you  as 
myself,  and  not  as  the  son  and  grand- 
son of  any  man.” — Sic. — I have  not 
been  able  to  trace  the  genealogy  of 
Chief- Justice  Alcock,  and  will  commit 
his  judicial  life  to  the  reader  without 
the  accessories  of  birth  or  parentage.  Nor 
have  I been  able  to  procure  authentic 
evidence  of  his  rise  and  progress  at  the 
bar  before  he  appeared  on  the  seat  of 
justice  in  Canada.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  he  was  an  Englishman,  chosen  by 
the  sovereign  to  succeed  Chief-Justice 
Elmsley.  Let  his  work  speak  for  him. 

Chief-Justice  Alcock  was  one  of  those 
men  so  fortunate  as  to  diversify  his 
duties.  His  first  appointment  was  on 
the  general  commission  of  the  peace  for 
the  province  in  1796.  On  the  thirtieth 
of  November,  1798,  he  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  queen’s  bench  for  Upper 


Canada,  and  on  the  nineteenth  of  Janu- 
ary, 1799,  judge  of  the  district  court  of 
the  province.  In  the  autumn  following 
his  appointment  he  entered  upon  his 
judicial  duties.  He  presided  at  the 
court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  held  at 
Newark  (Niagara)  on  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  of  October,  1799.  He  con- 
tinued holding  the  principal  criminal 
court  of  the  province  down  to  the 
autumn  of  1804.  He  had,  in  the  inter- 
vening period,  on  the  seventh  of  Octo- 
ber, 1802,  been  promoted  to  the  chief- 
justiceship  of  the  province,  and  thence- 
forward he  continued  in  the  duties  of 
his  high  office  till  July,  1805,  when  he 
was  promoted  to  the  chief-justiceship 
of  Lower  Canada.  The  opinion  enter- 
tained of  Judge  Alcock  at  the  colonial 
office  appears  from  a letter  from  Lord 
Hobart  to  Lieutenant-General  Hunter, 
governor  of  the  province  at  the  time, 
dated  the  thirty-first  of  May,.  1802.  In 
that  letter  Lord  Hobart  thus  expresses 
himself : 

The  professional  abilities  of  Mr.  Alcock,  and  the 
high  opinion  you  appear  to  entertain  of  him,  have 
induced  his  majesty  to  promote  that  gentleman  to 
the  situation  of  chief-justice  of  Upper  Canada  and 
to  call  him  to  the  seat  in  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive council  which  will  become  vacant  by  Mr.  Elms- 
ley’s  removal  to  those  of  the  Lower  Province. 
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Daring  the  time  of  his  occupancy  of 
the  bench  in  Upper  Canada,  which  was 
but  a few  years,  he  gave  every  satisfac- 
tion in  the  performance  of  his  duties, 
which  consisted  principally  in  holding 
the  criminal  court  in  the  various  dis- 
tricts of  the  province.  In  January, 
1800,  he  presided  at  the  court  of  oyer 
and  terminer  for  the  home  district,  held 
at  York,  where  he  had  waiting  on  him 
twenty-four  grand  jurors,  among  whom 
were  Thomas  Ridout,  William  Jarvis  and 

Wilcock.  I have  only  to  mention 

those  names  to  show  of  what  sterling 
stuff  were  the  jurors  of  those  days.  The 
Rideouts  and  Jarvises  were  leading 
families  in  the  early  days  of  York.  The 
Jarvises  were  New  England  loyalists. 
The  Jarvis  who  was  secretary  of  the  pro- 
vince, as  well  as  Stephen  Jarvis,  who 
was  in  early  times  registrar  of  this  pro- 
vince, were  officers  in  incorporated 
colonial  regiments  before  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States.  I take 
pleasure  here  in  expressing  my  ac- 
knowledgments to  George  Murray  Jar- 
vis, of  the  finance  department  at  Ot- 
tawa, and  grandson  of  Secretary  Jarvis, 
for  procuring  for  me  from  the  archives 
of  the  province  much  valuable  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  various  offices  held 
by  the  judges  of  the  province. 

In  August,  1803,  the  chief-justice  held 
the  criminal  court  for  the  London  dis- 
trict. In  C.  J.  Alcock’s  time  the  court 
for  the  London  district  was  held  at 
Charlotteville.  The  record  is  “ at  the 
Town  of  Charlotteville,  22  August, 
1803.”  In  September,  1803,  he  pre- 
sided at  the  court  holden  for  the  West- 
ern district.  At  this  court  two  pris- 


oners were  convicted  of  murder, 
and  the  sentence  of  the  court  was 
“ both  to  be  hung  till  dead,  after- 
ward to  be  hung  in  chains.”  I do 
not  know  why  the  court  was  so  very 
particular  as  specially  to  order  that 
after  the  vital  spark  had  fled  the  doomed 
men  were  to  be  hung  in  chains,  but  such 
was  the  sentence.  In  1803,  or  January, 
1804,  the  chief-justice  (Alcock)  presided 
at  the  court  for  the  Home  district,  held 
at  York,  when  a man  and  his  wife  were 
found  guilty  of  a nuisance — the  sentence 
on  the  wife  was  u 6 months  common 
jail  and  to  stand  twice  in  the  pillory 
opposite  the  market  house  two  hours 
each  time  during  the  imprisonment.” 
The  market-place  was  about  in  the 
same  locality  as  the  present  St.  Law- 
rence market.  In  a proclamation  is- 
sued by  Governor  Hunter,  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  October,  1803,  there 
was  established  in  York  a regular  market, 
to  be  held  once  a week,  and  the  bound- 
aries of  the  market-place  were  defined. 
The  town  seems  also  to  have  enjoyed 
the  luxury  of  a public  pump  and  other 
great  advantages.  It  was  at  or  near 
this  public  pump  in  the  market-place 
that  the  public  whipping,  as  well  as  the 
pillorying  was  enacted.  Dr.  Scadding, 
in  ‘ Toronto  of  Old,’ in  his  topograph- 
ical sketch  of  the  town  and  the  public 
pump,  says  : 

And  here  we  once  witnessed  the  horrid  exhibition 
of  public  whipping,  in  the  case  of  two  culprits  whose 
offence  is  forgotten.  A discharged  regimental 
drummer,  a native  African,  administered  the  lash. 
The  sheriff  stood  by,  keeping  count  of  the  stripes. 
The  senior  of  the  two  unfortunates  bore  his  punish- 
ment with  stoicism,  encouraging  the  negro  to  strike 
with  more  force.  The  other,  a young  man,  en- 
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deavored  for  a little  while  to  imitate  his  companion 
in  this  respect,  but  soon  was  obliged  to  evince  by 
fearful  cries  the  torture  endured. 

What  stories  might  not  that  pump  at 
the  market-place  be  able  to  tell  if  it  had 
tongue  to  speak.  At  a very  early  period 
in  the  days  of  King  Charles  and  Arch- 
bishop Laud  there  is  said  to  have  been 
a pump  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  which 
for  purity  of  water,  if  not  for  purity  of 
language,  was  unsurpassed.  It  has  been 
celebrated  in  the  “ Rill  of  the  Pump.” 
The  writer  of  the  rill  has  indulged  in 
much  pleasantry  on  his  theme.  It  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  at  a later  age  in 
Toronto  the  town  pump  and  its  sur- 
rounding were  not  far  behind  the  pump 
of  Salem  in  contributing  to  the  delecta- 
tion of  incipient  York. 

The  reader  must  not  suppose  that 
whipping  was  a punishment  peculiar  to 
Canada,  or  that  it  had  not  age  and  some 
Puritanism  to  commend  it  to  public  favor. 
Has  not  that  most  delightful  painter  of 
New  England  customs,  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne, in  his  tale,  “ Endicott  and  the 
Red  Cross,”  written  it  down  for  our 
learning,  that  in  old  Salem  there  was  in 
close  vicinity  to  the  meeting-house 
“ that  important  engine  of  Puritanic  au- 
thority, the  whipping  post,  with  the  soil 
well  trodden  around  it  by  the  feet  of 
evil-doers  who  there  had  been  disci- 
plined. At  one  corner  of  the  meet- 
ing-house was  the  pillory,  and  at  the 
other  the  stocks,  and  that  a criminal  who 
had  boisterously  quaffed  a health  to  the 
king,  was  confined  by  the”  legs  in  the 
stocks.” 

These  evil  doers  referred  to  by  him, 
were  sentenced  to  undergo  their  various 


modes  of  punishment  for  the  space  of 
one  hour  at  noon  day.  The  New  England 
malefactors  of  these  days  had  often  to 
submit  to  bear  a more  scandalous  and 
life-long  punishment. 

Hawthorne  tells  us  that  among  the 
crowd  he  was  describing  “ were  several 
whose  ears  had  been  cropped,  like  those 
of  puppy  dogs  ; others  whose  cheeks 
had  been  branded  with  the  initials  of 
misdemeanors;  one  with  the  nostrils  slit 
and  seared,  and  another  with  a halter 
about  his  neck,  which  he  was  forbidden 
ever  to  take  off,  or  to  conceal  beneath 
his  garments. 

The  last  sentence  passed  by  the  chief- 
justice  in  Upper  Canada,  so  far  as  I can 
ascertain  from  the  records,  was  on  the 
fifth  of  October,  1804,  at  Cornwall 
court,  holden  for  the  Eastern  district. 
Banishing  was  not  out  of  vogue  at  that 
time.  A prisoner  named  La  France 
was  convicted  of  stealing  and  sentenced 
to  be  “ banished  from  the  province  for 
the  term  of  his  natural  life,  and  that  he 
take  his  departure  from  the  province  in 
two  days  from  this  time.”  Inasmuch 
as  most  prisoners  who  were  banished 
from  the  province  were  at  that  period 
almost  of  necessity  compelled  to  take 
refuge  in  the  United  States,  it  seems 
hardly  fair  to  have  imposed  upon  the 
new  Republic  citizens  of  this  class, 
dumping  them,  as  it  were,  over  the  bor- 
der. Chief-Justice  Alcock,  like  other 
chief-justices  of  the  latter  period  of  the 
last  century  and  the  beginning  of  this, 
was  a member  of  the  legislative  council 
of  Upper  Canada  to  which  he  was  sum- 
moned in  1803,  and,  indeed,  at  the  same 
time  was  made  speaker  of  that  aristo- 
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cratic  body.  After  his  removal  to 
Lower  Canada  he  was  made  a legisla- 
tive councilor  there  also,  and  in  1807 
was  appointed  speaker  of  the  council. 
He  was  also  a member  of  the  executive 
council.  I do  not  find  anything  in  the 
history  of  the  times  to  justify  me  in  say- 
ing that  he  was  a success  in  his  political 
capacity,  although  much  esteemed  in  his 
judicial.  I hazard  the  opinion  that  a 
good  deal  of  jealousy  was  at  the  bottom 
of  his  unpopularity  as  a councilor.  In 
his  day  the  wheels  of  government  did 
not  run  smoothly  in  the  lower  province. 
The  legislature  of  the  province  was  filled 
with  place-men,  and  the  executive  was 
often  arbitrary  and  offensive.  Mr.  H. 
W.  Ryland,  in  1807,  had  for  fourteen 
years  been  clerk  of  the  executive  coun- 
cil. The  governor  of  the  province,  so 
far  as  England  was  concerned,  was 
generally  confided  to  a military  officer. 
There  were  frequent  changes  of  officers 
and  as  frequent  change  of  executive 
government.  Mr.  Ryland  was  there  all 
the  time — in  fact  and  in  truth  he  was 
“ sub  rosa ,”  more  ruler  than  was  the 
governor.  He  had  the  ear  of  all  the 
governors  during  the  whole  time  of  his 
incumbency  of  office.  He  was  afflicted 
largely  with  Franco-phobia — indeed,  if 
he  had  his  way  he  would  have  had  noth- 
ing but  military  government  in  Lower 
Canada.  He,  however,  was  but  one  of 
a class,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
voiced  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the 
English  in  the  province,  and  that  view 
was  the  extirpation  of  the  French. 

In  1807  a change  of  officers  was  likely 
to  take  place,  and  Mr.  Ryland  was  likely 
to  be  suspended  in  his  office.  He  con- 


ceived the  idea,  rightly  or  wrongly  I 
cannot  say,  that  Chief-Justice  Alcock 
was  desirous  of  getting  his  intended 
father  in-law  appointed  to  the  place. 
Mr.  Ryland,  not  always  very  choice  in 
his  language,  in  writing  to  the  lord 
bishop  of  Quebec,  designated  the 
chief-justice  as  a contemptible  animal , 
in  another  place  he  called  him  a curious 
beast.  These,  however,  were  but  figures 
of  speech,  and  the  secretary  was  much 
commended  by  his  friends  for  his  frank- 
ness and  John  Bullism. 

Even  at  the  expense  of  prolixity, 
I must  give  the  communication  of  Mr. 
Ryland  to  the  lord  bishop,  necessary  as 
it  seems  to  me,  in  order  to  understand 
the  u raison  d ’ efre  ” of  the  undoubted 
historical  fact  that  a worthy  and  pop- 
ular judge,  in  his  judicial  status,  was 
yet  disliked  in  his  political  status.  Mr. 
Ryland’s  letter  to  the  lord  bishop  of 
Quebec  is  dated,  Quebec,  seventeenth 
October,  1807.  It  professes  to  give  an 
account  of  Sir  James  Craig’s  arrival  in 
Canada,  and  is  as  follows  : 

Mv  Dear  Lord — I had  the  happiness  to  receive 
your  lordship’s  letter,  by  the  Honorable  and  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Stewart,  who  appears  to  me  to  merit 
every  eulogium  your  lordship  can  bestow  on  him.  I 
admire  his  zeal,  I venerate  his  principles,  and  from 
my  soul  I wish  him  all  possible  success  in  the  highly 
laudable  mission  he  has  undertaken.  The  president 
is  on  every  account  most  heartily  disposed  to  pro- 
mote the  object  in  view,  and  your  lordship  may  be 
assured  that  no  endeavor  of  mine  will  be  wanting  to 
the  same  end  ; but  you  well  know,  long  before  this 
time,  the  great  change  that  is  about  to  take  place 
here,  and  which  probably  will  remove  me  from  the 
only  situation  that  can  enable  me  to  contribute  to 
the  accomplishment  of  your  lordship’s  wishes  in 
any  matters  of  a public  nature. 

The  ministry  has  at  length  taken  a most  decisive 
step  with  respect  to  this  country,  and  at  the  same 
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time  the  wisest  that  could  be  adopted  for  its  pres- 
ervation and  happiness,  and  I hope  and  trust  that 
henceforth  the  civil  government  of  this  province  will 
never  be  separated  from  the  military  command.  I 
can  only  say  that  during  the  last  twelve  months  I 
have  had  a more  difficult  and  arduous  duty  to  per- 
form than  has  at  any  time  been  imposed  upon  me 
during  the  fourteen  years  preceding,  and  I should  be 
very  glad  if  your  lordship  could  obtain  an  opportu- 
nity of  ascertaining  this  matter  by  an  inspection  of 
the  correspondence  from  home  since  the  month  of 
January  last.  I flatter  myself  the  secretary  of  state 
will  have  received  a series  of  dispatches,  which  if 
read  with  attention  will  not  only  give  him  a general 
and  useful  knowledge  of  the  state  of  things  here,  but 
also  a particular  insight  of  certain  leading  characters, 
whose  utmost  endeavors  have  been  to  defame  and 
injure  the  president  (Mr.  Dunn)  with  a view  to  their 
own  private  interests.  I particularly  allude  to  that 
contemptible  animal,  the  C.  J.  (Chief-Justice  Alcock), 
to  his  worthy  friend  and  coadjutor 
(of  whose  treacherous,  plausible  and  selfish  character 
I have  never  had  but  one  opinion),  and  to  that 
smooth-faced  swindler,  whom  the  lieutenant-governor 
has  taken  so  affectionately  by  the  hand  as  the  man 
who  of  all  others  comes  the  nearest,  in  point  of 
knowledge,  to  the  great  Tom  of  Boston.  To  these 
worthies  I must  beg  leave  to  add  a pudding-headed 
commanding  officer,  who,  if  the  president  had  given 
in  to  all  his  chamelian  projects,  would  have  intro- 
duced utter  confusion  into  the  whole  system,  civil  and 
military.  The  reinforcements  so  prudently  sent  from 
Halifax,  are  arrived.  We  look  only  with  anxiety  for 
the  governor-general  and  commander-in-chief,  whose 
established  fame  assures  us  that  a better  choice  could 
not  have  been  made. 

This  communication  was  not  trans- 
mitted to  the  lord  bishop  till  after  the 
twenty-fourth  of  October,  when  Sir 
James  Craig  was  sworn  in  as  governor, 
and  on  the  twenty-second  of  October 
Mr.  Ryland  added  to  his  previous  com- 
munication the  following  : 

The  day  after  I wrote  what  goes  before,  I was 
awakened  very  early  in  the  morning  by  a messen- 
ger from  Mr.  Dunn,  informing  me  that  he  had  re- 
ceived an  express  from  Sir  James  Craig,  and  that 
the  general  was  just  at  hand.  I dressed  my- 
self immediately  and  got  on  board  the  frigate 
with  Mr.  D.’s  answer  to  the  general’s  despatch  be- 


fore the  ship  cast  anchor,  and  before  any  other  of 
the  piiblic  functionaries  knew  she  was  at  hand.  I 
found  the  general,  as  he  had  stated,  extremely  ill, 
in  bed  ; but  he  received  me  with  great  politeness, 
and,  after  enquiring  concerning  my  appointment,  as 
secretary,  he  begged  I would  do  him  the  favor  to  re- 
main in  the  same  situation  with  him.  I never  in 
my  life  was  so  pleased  with  any  person  at  first 
sight  ; and,  although  I saw  him  under  every  dis- 
advantage, he  struck  me  as  a most  amiable,  intel- 
ligent, decided  character.  He  landed  about  one 
o’clock,  after  which  I saw  him  only  for  a minute, 
for  he  was  so  unwell,  he  earnestly  desired  to  be  left 
alone.  Yet  that  curious  beast,  the  C.  J.  (C.  J.  Al- 
cock), after  intruding  himself  with  unparalleled  as- 
surance upon  the  general  before  he  landed,  forced 
himself  upon  him  again  at  the  chateau,  when  every- 
body but  the  president  had  withdrawn,  and  most 
impudently  sat  the  latter  out.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  he  ventured  on  this  proceeding  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recommending  as  secretaries  his  intended 
father-in-law  and  a young  man  named  Brazenson  or 
some  such  name,  whom  he  brought  out  with  him 
from  England,  but  bis  scheme  entirely  failed  and  his 
folly  will  fall  on  his  own  pate. 

I am  tempted  here  to  say  “ Hinc 
the  cause  of  the  whole  difficulty.  In 
still  another  addition  to  the  communi- 
cation of  the  seventeenth  and  twentv- 
second  of  October,  Mr.  Ryland  (after  re- 
Ma  lacrimceN  It  plainly  appears  that 
office  or  the  retention  of  office  was 
ferring  to  the  circumstance  of  the  swear- 
ing in  of  the  governor  the  day  before, 
and  the  sickness,  which  was  so  serious 
that  his  life  was  almost  despaired  of, 
breaks  out  into  this  rhapsody  : 

Oh  ! if  I could  but  flatter  myself  he  would  regain 
his  health,  I should  become  a new  nian,  different, 
entirely  different,  from  what  I have  been  during  the 
last  eight  years  ; I should  look  forward  with  infinite 
delight  to  the  moment  of  my  reunion  with  my  wife 
and  children.  I should  almost  forget  that  I am  sur- 
rounded by  scoundrels,  and  for  the  love  of  this  one 
just  and  honorable  man  I would  bury  in  oblivion  the 
mean  jealousies  of  a contemptible  self-sufficiency  and 
the  false  professions  of  smiling  deceit.  But  should 
it  please  Almighty  God  to  remove  from  us  this  in- 
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comparable  man,  and  should  there  be  a chance  that 
the  civil  government  of  this  province  is  again  to 
be  disunited  from  the  military  command,  I do 
hope  your  lordship  will  favor  me  with  your  utmost 
interest  toward  enabling  me  to  make  the  exchange 
which  Mrs.  R.  will  tell  you  I have  in  contemplation. 

I think  the  reader,  after  reading  Mr. 
Ryland’s  communications,  will  say  that 
he  understood  English  as  it  is  spoken. 
It  will  further  occurr  to  him  that  the 
writer  of  the  communication  was  no 
small  power  in  the  province,  both  in 
church  and  state.  Much  more  might 
be  gathered  from  the  historical  part 
to  show  that  Mr.  Ryland,  however 
excellent  a man  he  may  have  been,  was 
hardly  the  one  to  form  a dispassionate 
judgment  of  the  chief-justice,  who  was 
much  esteemed  not  only  for  his  learning 
but  excellent  qualities. 

Sir  James  Craig  and  Mr.  Ryland  were 
very  much  of  one  mind  as  to  the  mode 
proper  to  be  pursued  in  dealing  with  the 
French  in  Lower  Canada,  and  that  was 
to  treat  them  as  a conquered  people  in 
every  respect.  It  will  be  observed  that 
Mr.  Ryland,  in  his  last  communication 
to  the  bishop  of  Quebec,  referred  to  the 
governor  as  “ that  incomparable  man.” 
The  French  have  stigmatized  his  ad- 
ministration as  the  “ reign  of  terror.” 
Yet,  with  all  this,  on  the  return  of  the 
governor  to  England,  in  1811,  without 
leave,  in  consequence  of  ill  health, 
broken  down  in  constitution  and  spirits, 
he  was  informed  by  Lord  Liverpool 
“ that  the  prince  regent  warmly  ap- 
proved of  his  conduct  as  governor  of 
Canada.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  car- 
ried on  the  government  with  much 
firmness,  rather  too  much  so  to  be 


pleasing  to  the  French.  In  a con- 
versation he  had  with  Mr.  Plessis,  he 
said  : 

It  is  a certain  fact  that  up  to  the  present  time  the 
country  has  been  governed  in  a spirit  foreign  to  that 
of  the  British  constitution.  We  may  let  things  pass 
here  which  would  not  be  permitted  in  any  other  part 
of  the  British  dominions.  The  home  government 
will  be  justified  in  calling  me  to  account  yet  for  sev- 
eral concessions  which  were  made  contrary  to  its  in- 
structions. So  long  as  the  province  was  not  a 
dependency  of  much  consequence,  small  regard  was 
paid  to  such  irregularities  ; but  since  it  has  become 
an  important  colony,  in  respect  of  its  population, 
its  material  products  and  its  trade,  now  augmented 
to  an  extent  undreamed  of  in  former  times,  so  great 
an  extension  in  all  respects  having  been  given  to  the 
colony,  it  is  time  that  its  government  were  organized 
on  the  same  plan  as  the  other  portions  of  the  Britan- 
nic empire.  Its  greatest  glory  is  that  royal  preroga- 
tive rules  everywhere  in  it. 

I would  not  have  the  reader  suppose 
that  the  governor’s  allusion  to  royal 
prerogative  was  directed  to  anything 
else  than  the  matter  in  hand — that  was 
the  matter  of  appointment  of  the  clergy 
in  Quebec,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
by  the  bishop  instead  of  the  crown. 
Sir  James  Craig,  like  Mr.  Ryland,  was 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  act  of 
appointment  by  the  bishop  instead  of 
by  the  crown  was  a direct  infringement 
of  the  royal  prerogative — there  is  not 
probably  a single  Englishman  in  the 
province  of  Quebec  who  does  not  think 
the  same ! 

During  the  period  of  the  occupancy 
of  the  bench  by  Chief-Justice  Alcock  in 
Lower  Canada,  events  of  great  import- 
ance were  transpiring  in  that  province. 
In  1805  the  British  government  had 
made  known  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  an  intention  to  reclaim,  at  the 
Papal  court,  the  privilege  accorded  to 
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the  kings  of  France,  by  the  concordats, 
of  nominating  to  the  parochial  charges 
in  the  colony.  The  bishop  resisted  this 
proposal  peremptorily,  as  it  would  have 
subordinated  the  Canadian  church  to 
an  Anglican  establishment.  A change 
of  government  taking  place  in  Eng- 
land, the  British  government  did  not 
pursue  the  matter,  and  so,  to  this  day, 
the  church  reigns  in  the  province  of 
Quebec.  The  chief-justice,  notwith- 
standing the  many  difficulties  he  had  in 
his  political  capacity,  bore  up  against 
them,  and  succumbed  to  the  hand  of 
death  on  the  twenty-second  of  Febru- 
ary, 1808. 

That  he  was  much  esteemed  as  a 
judge  will  appear  from  the  obituary 
notice  of  him,  published  at  his  death  by 


the  Quebec  Mercury.  The  Mercury 
said : 

In  the  exercise  of  his  public  duties  he  evinced  the 
advantages  which  attend  the  forming  of  a legal 
scholar  at  the  English  bar,  and  in  all  the  various 
offices  which  he  filled  he  acquitted  himself  an  able 
judge,  distinguished  by  the  most  eminent  rectitude 
and  unwearied  assiduity.  His  memory  was  reten- 
tive, his  judgment  clear  and  penetrating,  and  so 
profound  was  his  knowledge  of  English  law  that  the 
energies  of  his  mind  cast  a luminous  ray  over  the 
dark  and  abstruse  code  of  provincial  jurisdiction. 
His  language  was  classical  and  perspicious,  nor  can 
those  who  have  heard  his  judgments  remember  them 
without  a mixture  at  once  of  pleasure  and  regret.  In 
the  habitudes  of  his  life  his  manners  were  those 
which  are  commonly  said  to  be  peculiar  to  a “ plain 
Englishman,”  affable,  conciliating,  unaffected.  In 
a word,  his  public  and  private  virtues  will  long  live 
in  the  hearts  of  both  the  old  and  new  subjects  of  this 
province,  and  his  death  will  be  felt  with  a general 
and  unfeigned  sorrow. 

D.  B.  Read. 


THE  BENCH  AND  BAR  OF  BUFFALO. 

I. 

JAMES  MURDOCK  SMITH. 


The  history  of  Buffalo  during  its 
municipal  existence  would  be  quite  in- 
complete without  a sketch  of  that  one 
of  her  favored  and  favorite  citizens 
whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
article. 

Judge  Smith  came  from  New  Eng- 
land stock,  and  brought  with  him  here 
to  this  western  country,  in  the  early 
days,  a supply  of  physical,  moral  and 
mental  health,  which  have  all  served 
him  a good  purpose  and  brought  him 
to  three  score  years  and  ten  in  the  full 


enjoyment  of  his  faculties  unimpaired, 
and  with  his  zeal  and  energy  still  equal 
to  all  the  numerous  calls  made  upon 
him  for  the  good  of  his  family  and 
friends  and  the  advancement  of  his 
fellow-citizens’  interests,  both  public 
and  private. 

He  was  born  at  East  Poultney,  Rut- 
land county,  Vermont,  August  23,  1816, 
and  is  a lineal  descendant  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Smith,  an  English  clergyman, 
who  came  to  America  in  1634  and  set- 
tled in  Wethersfield,  Connecticut,,  in 
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1636,  and  was  the  first  Congregational 
minister  in  that  place.  On  his  mother’s 
side  he  descended  from  John  Murdock, 
once  a rich  merchant  of  Limerick,  Ire- 
land, but  impoverished  in  the  Civil 
War  of  1688-90.  His  son  Peter  em- 
igrated to  this  country  in  1696,  and 
settled  at  East  Hampton,  Long  Island. 
And  thus  there  came  together,  in  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  the  clergyman 
and  the  merchant : a good  commingling 
of  morals,  religion,  letters,  finance, 
judgment  and  affairs,  exceedingly  well 
exemplified  in  the  life  and  character  of 
James  M.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith’s  father  was  a merchant 
and  held  a prominent  position  in  busi- 
ness and  official  life  in  his  town,  which 
he  represented  several  times  in  the  Ver- 
mont legislature.  In  1824  he  moved  to 
Gouverneur,  St.  Lawrence  county,  New 
York,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life  and  died  in  1864,  full  of  years 
and  honored,  respected  and  lamented 
by  a large  community  over  which  he 
had  exerted  an  active  influence  for 
good,  and  in  which  he  had  filled  the 
offices  of  supervisor,  justice  of  the  peace 
and  surrogate. 

Mr.  Smith’s  education  began  in  the 
village  school  and  was  continued  at  the 
Gouverneur  academy,  and,  having  grad- 
uated from  that  institution,  he  began 
the  study  of  the  law  in  the  office  of 
Bishop  & Thompson,  at  Granville,  in 
Washington  county.  In  1835  he  went 
to  Albany  and  entered  the  office  of 
Hon.  Edward  Livingstone,  then  the 
district  attorney  of  that  county,  and  he 
remained  there  as  managing  clerk  for 
two  years.  In  November,  1837,  he  was 


admitted  to  the  bar  as  an  attorney  in 
the  supreme  court  and  solicitor  in 
chancery. 

It  was  in  February,  1838,  that  Mr. 
Smith,  a young  and  enterprising  lawyer 
with  his  own  way  to  make  in  the  world, 
moved  to  Buffalo,  then  a city  of  very 
small  proportions,  and  struggling  to 
recover  from  the  great  financial  disas- 
ters of  1836,  which,  bad  enough  every- 
where, had  fallen  with  crushing  force 
on  the  infant  city.  He  formed  a part- 
nership with  Henry  W.  Rogers  and 
John  J.  Leonard,  but  this  was  speedily 
dissolved  with  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Rogers,  and  Leonard  & Smith  con- 
tinued the  business  a year  or  so  longer, 
when  Mr.  Leonard  moved  to  Detroit, 
and  Mr.  Smith  became  associated  with 
James  Smith,  esq.,  and  so  continued 
till  1840,  when,  the  firm  being  dis- 
solved, Mr.  Smith  again  went  into  part- 
nership with  Henry  W.  Rogers,  who 
had  been  for  some  years  the  district 
attorney  of  Erie  county,  and  so  con- 
tinued for  a number  of  years  after. 
This  firm  became  noted  and  prosper- 
ous, and  conducted  a very  large  law 
business,  and  one  which  gave  scope  to 
Mr.  Smith’s  abilities  and  talents  and 
brought  him  prominently  before  the 
business  men  of  the  growing  city,  who 
soon  learned  to  appreciate  his  sound 
legal  attainments  and  his  careful, 
shrewd  advice,  not  only  in  matters 
of  law  but  in  matters  of  business  and 
finance.  This  partnership  continued 
till  1848,  when,  Mr.  Rogers  having  be- 
come collector  of  customs  for  the  port 
of  Buffalo,  the  firm  was  dissolved  and 
Mr.  Smith  associated  himself  with  the 
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late  Solomon  G.  Haven,  who  had  been 
till  that  time  a partner  of  Millard 
Fillmore. 

The  firm  of  Haven  & Smith  was  a suc- 
cessful one  and  had  a large  and  lucra- 
tive practice,  and  Mr.  Smith  made 
himself  more  than  ever  acceptable  to 
the  solid  financiers  of  Buffalo,  and  was 
recognized  as  a man  peculiarly  adapted 
to  banking  and  business  affairs ; and 
finally  became  so  necessary  to  certain 
men  of  capital  that  in  1856  he  was  per- 
suaded to  abandon  the  law  and  to  take 
charge  of  White’s  bank  as  its  cashier, 
and  a year  later,  when  the  Clinton  bank 
was  started  by  some  of  the  ablest  and 
soundest  men  in  Buffalo  and  New  York, 
he  became  its  cashier.  The  financial 
disasters  of  that  well  remembered  sea- 
son did  not  wreck  the  Clinton  bank,  as 
it  did  many  others,  but  made  serious 
inroads  upon  its  capital,  which,  however, 
in  the  four  years  following,  was  entirely 
made  good.  Then  the  war  broke  out, 
and  financiers  were  uncertain  and  money 
was  scarce,  and  the  men  who  had  faced 
the  panic  of  1857  feared  for  the  future, 
and  it  was  decided  to  wind  up  the  Clin- 
ton bank  and  pay  both  depositors  and 
stockholders  in  full ; and  this  was  done, 
and  in  1861  Mr.  Smith  was  again  at 
liberty. 

The  Hon.  John  Ganson,  who  then  oc- 
cupied a very  deservedly  high  position 
at  the  bar  of  New  York  state,  and  had 
perhaps  the  largest  practice  in  Buffalo, 
sought  Mr.  Smith  as  his  associate,  and 
on  January  1,  1862,  the  firm  of  Ganson 
& Smith  was  formed — a firm  which  at 
once  attained,  and  during  its  existence, 
held  a wide  reputation  in  State  and  Na- 


tional courts.  No  lawyers  in  Buffalo 
probably  ever  did  a larger  or  more  prof- 
itable business,  or  had  a greater  success 
in  the  management  of  an  exceedingly 
extended  practice.  Their  advice  was 
sought  by  individuals  and  by  corpora- 
tions, and  the  calendarsof  all  the  courts 
were  filled  with  their  cases,  while  matters 
of  vast  importance  were  conducted  to 
favorable  and  judicious  settlement  with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  courts.  In 
all  matters  of  contract,  of  trusts,  of  real 
estate,  and  of  wills,  Mr.  Smith  was  pre- 
eminently an  authority,  and  to  this  day 
his  guiding  hand  is  seen  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  numerous  large  estates,  which 
have  been  from  time  to  time  distributed 
by  generous  testators. 

In  1873  Hon.  Isaac  A.  Verplanck, 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  superior  court 
of  Buffalo,  died,  and  Mr.  Smith  was 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  senate 
to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  in  1874  he  was 
elected  his  own  successor  for  the  term 
of  fourteen  years. 

Judge  Smith  ascended  the  bench  with 
the  hearty  approval  of  all  classes  of 
citizens — even  his  political  opponents 
congratulating  themselves  that  a man  so 
preeminently  qualified  for  judicial  posi- 
tion should  have  been  made  the  nom- 
inee of  his  party  and  the  choice  of  the 
people.  He^brought  to  his  position  a 
vigorous  mind,  clear  perceptions,  with 
a happy  faculty  of  expressing  his  ideas 
in  terse,  strong  language,  calculated  to 
instruct  jurors  in  their  duties  and  to 
lead  them  to  a clear  understanding  of 
the  real  points  in  the  case  before  them, 
and  his  firm,  strong  manner  in  his 
charges  could  not  fail  to  give  evidence 
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of  his  own  views  as  to  the  justice  of  the 
case  in  hand,  while  his  fairness  left  every- 
thing to  the  jury  which  of  right  belonged 
to  them  to  pass  upon.  His  large  ex- 
perience and  great  industry  made  him 
an  exceedingly  strong  member  of  the 
court  which  has  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  a 
jurisdiction  equal  to  the  supreme  court 
of  the  state,  and  the  number  of  cases 
which  he  tried  and  the  opinions  he  wrote 
show  what  labor  an  industrious  judge, 
with  health  and  strength  of  mind  and 
body,  can  accomplish. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1887,  Judge 
Smith,  having  reached  the  constitutional 
limit  of  years,  was  retired  from  the 
bench  which  he  had  adorned,  and  oc- 
cupied to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
bar  and  litigants,  and  in  testimony 
of  the  respect  and  love  they  bore  him, 
the  lawyers  of  Buffalo  invited  him  to  a 
complimentary  banquet,  and  distin- 
guished men  then  took  occasion  to 
express  their  appreciation  of  the  pa- 
tience, the  conscientiousness  and  cour- 
age with  which  he  had  presided  over 
the  court  of  which  he  had  lately  been 
chief  judge. 

Though  greatly  engrossed  with  the 
cares  of  his  profession  and  with  an  un- 
usual number  of  private  trusts,  Judge 
Smith  always  has  found  time  or  made 
the  time  to  give  much  attention  to  pub- 
lic matters  of  interest  and  value  to  his 
fellow  citizens.  He  was,  until  he  went 
upon  the  bench,  chairman  of  the  com- 
missioners who  built  the  city  and  county 
hall,  which  stands  a monument  of  honest 
work  and  money  well  and  faithfully 
expended,  an  achievement  which  is 
unfortunately  all  too  rare  in  our  time  and 


country.  He  was  and  still  is  a trustee  of 
of  the  Jesse  Ketchum  memorial  fund,  a 
large  portion  of  the  income  from  which  is 
devoted  to  the  purchase  of  medals  for 
public  school  scholars  of  highest  rank. 
•He  was  chairman  of  the  citizens’  com- 
mittee for  the  erection  of  the  soldiers’ 
and  sailors’  monument  which  so  beau- 
tifully adorns  LaFayette  Park  in  Buf- 
falo. 

Soon  after  taking  up  his  residence  in 
Buffalo,  Judge  Smith  became  a member 
of  Trinity  church,  and  as  vestryman 
and  warden  he  served  it  Tong  and  well, 
and  has  always  been  an  exceedingly 
liberal  contributor  to  church  work.  In 
1871  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the 
diocese  of  western  New  York,  and  has 
held  that  position  to  the  present  time, 
and  has  represented  the  diocese  as  lay 
delegate  to  each  of  the  triennial  general 
conventions  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  since  1874. 

In  June,  1840,  Judge  Smith  was  mar- 
ried to  Martha  Washington,  daughter 
of  Elias  A.  Bradley  of  Buffalo.  She 
died  in  May,  1841,  leaving  a son  who 
survived  her  but  a few  months.  In  June, 
1845,  he  was  married  to  Margaret, 
daughter  of  John  P.  Sherwood  of  Ver- 
non, Oneida  county,  New  York,  and 
their  children  are  : Margaret,  the  wife  of 
Robert  P.  Wilson,  esq.,  a member  of  the 
Erie  county  bar,  and  Philip  Sherwood, 
at  present  a law  student. 

Judge  Smith  has  always  been  recog- 
nized as  an  able  financier  and  an  excel- 
lent judge  of  values  and  securities.  His 
foresight,  and  his  faith  in  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  Buffalo,  have  enabled  him 
to  accumulate  a handsome  fortune  for 
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his  declining  years.  Prosperity,  how- 
ever, has  not  had  the  effect  to  render 
him  sordid  or  penurious,  but  on  the 
contrary  he  has  always  given  freely  and 
liberally  to  all  public  purposes  and  to 
charitable,  educational  and  religious 
objects,  while  his  private  charities,  done 
in  secret,  have  been  the  source  of  great 
comfort  to  many  recipients,  and  no 


worthy  charity  has  ever  been  refused 
aid  from  his  purse,  and  that  too  not 
once  or  twice,  but  many  times  repeated. 

Genial,  kind  and  affable,  he  has  al- 
ways won  the  esteem  and  hearty  good 
will  of  his  fellow  citizens,  who  trust  that 
many  and  happy  may  be  the  years  re- 
maining to  James  Murdock  Smith. 

George  Gorham. 


MILWAUKEE— III. 


Captain  Belfour,  of  the  Eightieth 
regiment  of  British  regulars,  came  up 
Green  bay  into  Fox  river,  in  what  is 
now  Wisconsin,  landing  at  the  post 
which  had  formerly  been  occupied  by 
the  French,  near  the  mouth  of  that 
stream,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  October, 
1761.  Two  days  afterward  he  departed, 
leaving  Lieutenant  James  Gorrell*  of  the 
Sixteenth  regiment  in  command,  with  a 
corporal  and  fifteen  privates.  He  also 
left  there  a French  interpreter  and  two 
English  traders — McKay  from  Albany, 
and  Goddard  from  Montreal.  The 
taking  possession  of  the  post  by  the 
English  was  in  consequence  of  the 
conquest  of  Canada,  the  previous  year, 
from  the  French. 

Lieutenant  Gorrell  found  “ the  fort 
quite  rotten,  the  stockade  ready  to  fall, 
the  houses  without  cover.”  Near  by 
was  an  Indian  village,  but  there  was  no 
white  settlement  there.  There  “was 

* The  rank  of  Gorrell  was,  at  this  date,  only,  in 
fact,  that  of  ensign,  but  he  was  commissioned  lieu- 
tenant on  the  second  of  March  following. 


but  one  family  of  Indians  in  the  village 
— they  being  gone  a hunting,  according 
to  their  custom,  at  this  time  of  the 
year.”  They  “ return  commonly  in  the 
months  of  April,  May  and  June,  accord- 
ing to  the  distance  they  go,  and  the 
opening  of  the  season.” 

At  the  post  we  have  just  spoken  of, 
which  under  the  French  went  by  the 
name  of  “ La  Baye,”  but  named  by  the 
English,  “ Fort  Frederick  Augustus,” 
there  arrived  on  the  twenty-first  of  Au- 
gust, 1762  (Lieutenant  Gorrell  still  com- 
manding there),  a party  of  Indians  from 
Milwaukee — or,  as  that  officer  wrote  it, 
“ Milwacky.”  The  object  of  their  visit 
to  the  post  at  “ La  Baye  ” was  that  they 
might  purchase  supplies,  getting  credit 
for  a time,  when  they  would  return  and 
meet  the  demands  against  them  with 
peltry  which  they  would  bring  in.  These 
Indians  “ made  great  complaint  of  the 
trader  amongst  them,”  but  what  they 
were  dissatisfied  with  does  not  appear; 
doubtless,  it  was  the  high  prices  de- 
manded for  his  goods.  Lieutenant  Gor- 
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rell  refused  to  sell  them  anything,  “ as 
they  properly  belonged  to  Michilimacki- 
nac”;  that  is,  the  place  just  named  was 
the  one  they  must  go  to,  under  the  regu- 
lations made  by  the  military  authorities, 
if  they  desired  credit.  Concerning  the 
trader  at  Milwaukee — an  Englishman,  of 
course — as  he  went  from  Michilimack- 
inac  and  did  not  touch  at  “ La  Baye  u on 
his  journey  out,  the  lieutenant  told  the 
savages  they  must  go  to  the  first-men- 
tioned place  “ and  make  their  com- 
plaints, and  they  would  be  redressed.” 
“They  promised,”  says  Gorrell,  “to 
come  to  this  place  [ “ La  Ba-ye  ” ] to 
trade  in  the  spring.  I made  them  a 
small  present,  and  told  them  if  they  did 
they  should  be  well  treated  and  not  im- 
posed on.”  We  thus  get,  for  the  first 
time,  a knowledge  of  the  fact  that  a 
trader  was  actually  living  at  Milwaukee, 
at  least  a portion  of  the  year;  that  he 
went  there  from  Michilimackinac  ; and 
that  he  was  an  Englishman  and  a 
“ sharper  ”;  but  there  is  nothing  extant 
which  gives  us  a clue  as  to  his  name. 

Towards  the  end  of  March,  1763, 
Lieutenant  Gorrell  was  informed  that 
the  trader  Goddard  had  written  during 
the  winter  to  a clerk  of  his  (a  Canadian) 
who  was  living  up  the  Fox  river  among 
the  Indians  “in  a trading  way,”  to  send 
word  “to  the  Milwacky  Indians,”  and 
request  them  not  to  go  to  “ La  Baye,” 
but  to  stay  at  home,  and  he  (Stoddard) 
would  send  goods  to  them  in  the  spring. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Gorrell  took 
the  proper  steps  to  break  up  this  little 
scheme  of  Goddard’s  to  trade  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Milwaukee  river  with  the 


savages  there,  although  there  is  no  rec- 
ord of  the  fact. 

For  about  a score  of  years  after  the 
date  last  given  there  is  a blank  in  the 
history  of  Milwaukee,  so  far  as  any 
knowledge  is  concerned  relating  to  the 
advent  and  exit  of  the  fur-traders.  That 
they  were  there  constantly  is  beyond  all 
question,  and,  in  a few  cases,  mention 
of  their  names  is  made  in  history,  but 
of  their  lives  we  know  nothing.f 

“ We  are  reminded,”  wrote  C.  D. 
Robinson,  in  1854,  as  editor  of  the  Green 
Bay  Republican , “by  Mr.  A.  J.  Vieau, 
of  this  place,  that  his  father,  James 
Vieau,  sen.,  emigrated  to  and  settled 
in  Milwaukee  some  years  before  18 18  ; 
and  that  before  Mr.  Vieau  came,  other 
white  men  had  settled  there.  J.  B. 
Beaubien  had  already  been  there  some 
years  before  Mr.  Vieau,  and  a Mr.  La- 
fromboise  was  there  some  years  before 
Mr.  Beaubien.” 

This,  although  not  strictly  correct, 
was  the  first  attempt  at  giving  a chron- 
ological account  of  the  coming  in  of 
early  white  residents  to  the  Indian  vil- 
lage of  Milwaukee.  And  now,  as  we 
have  a clue  to  at  least  three  persons 
who  lived  at  different  times  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  or  did  business  here  before 
18-18,  the  year  which  it  is  proposed 

+ "From  1760  to  1765  Alexander  Henry,  a native 
of  New  Jersey,  visited  Milwaukee  as  a trader  ; Mr. 
Lottridge,  of  Montreal,  sent  a clerk  here  in  the 
spring  of  1763  ; in  March  of  the  same  year  several 
French  and  English  traders  visited  Milwaukee,  re- 
maining several  months,  and  about  the  same  time  it 
is  casually  related  that  two  men,  named  McKay  and 
Allen,  established  themselves  here  for  a brief 
period." — History  of  Milwaukee  (1881),  p.  56. 
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shall  end  our  present  inquiry,  let  us,  by 
what  has  since  been  brought  to  light, 
follow  up  the  chain  to  discover  more,  if 
possible,  concerning  these  men,  and  to 
learn  what  other  white  persons  were 
here  before  that  date  but  subsequent 
to  1780. 

An  early  trader  of  Milwaukee  was 
Alexander  Lafromboise,  from  Michi- 
limackinac.  “He  was  located,”  says 
Augustin  Grignon,  “at  Milwaukee,  with 
a trading  establishment  at  my  earliest 
recollection — say  1785.  At  first  he  went 
there  himself,  and  after  awhile  he  re- 
turned to  Mackinaw  and  sent  a brother 
to  manage  the  business  for  him,  who  re- 
mained there  several  years  and  raised 
a family.  By  mismanagement  of  his 
brother,  Lafromboise  failed,  and  his 
trading  post  was  closed,  I should  think 
about  the  year  1800  or  not  very  long 
thereafter.”! 

It  may  be  stated  without  a probability 
of  successful  contradiction  that  Lafrom- 
boise had  a larger  stock  of  goods  than 
any  other  trader  who  had  preceded 
him  ; and  further,  that,  although  there 
has  been  no  one  to  record  the  date  of 
his  coming  to  be  earlier  than  1785,  yet 
tradition  has  pretty  well  established 
that  he  was  here  a number  of  years  pre- 
vious to  that  date. 

This  much  may  be  said  of  Lafrom- 
boise : He  was  the  first  white  man  to 

come  to  Milwaukee  as  a trader  who 
established  himself  here  for  any  length 
of  time  whose  name  has  been  preserved. 
The  brother  mentioned  by  Augustin 


X As  will  be  hereafter  shown,  it  was  still  in  Mil- 
waukee in  the  winter  of  1803-4. 


Grignon  as  naving  taken  charge  of  La- 
fromboise’s  business  and  involved  it  in 
ruinous  troubles  was  killed  by  the  Win- 
nebagoes  somewhere  in  the  interior  of 
what  is  now  Wisconsin.  Alexander  had 
three  sons,  Claude,  Alexis,  and  La  For- 
tune, who  afterward  for  a time  resided 
on  the  site  of  what  is  now  the  city  of 
Milwaukee. 

The  clerk  of  Lafromboise  at  Milwau- 
kee was  Stanislaus  Chapeau.  The  latter 
did  not  leave  the  place  upon  the  failure 
of  the  former,  but  engaged  himself  to 
another  trader  who  came  in.  While 
yet  in  the  employ  of  Lafromboise  he  had 
an  experience  worth  relating.  An  In- 
dian named  Wausheown,  noted  for  his 
quarrelsome  disposiliton  and  his  pro- 
pensity to  steal  horses,  came  to  the  store 
and  demanded  liquor  of  the  clerk,  de- 
claring at  the  same  time  that  he  would 
not  pay  for  it.  Another  employ^  of  La- 
fromboise who  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  savage,  advised  Chapeau  to  let  him 
have  it  or  his  life  would  be  the  forfeit. 
But  the  clerk,  who  was  a large,  stout, 
fearless  man,  peremptorily  refused,  and 
said  if  Wausheown  made  much  more 
trouble  he  would  go  out  and  whip  him. 
The  Indian  had  been  accustomed  to 
bullying  traders,  and  so  commenced 
to  break  into  the  store,  when  Cha- 
peau went  out  and  gave  him  so  se- 
vere a drubbing  that  he  had  to  be  car- 
ried home  on  a blanket.  After  he  re- 
covered he  was  ever  a devoted  friend  of 
the  clerk. 

The  trading-house  for  which  Chapeau 
was  engaged  in  Milwaukee  after  the 
failure  of  Lafromboise,  abandoned  the 
place  about  1805. 
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Early  in  the  war  of  1812,  Colonel 
Robert  Dickson,  in  the  English  interest, 
arrived  at  Green  Bay  from  the  west 
with  a party  of  about  one  hundred 
Sioux,  and  were  joined  there  by  about 
as  many  Menomonees.  The  whole  body 
moved  forward  to  Mackinaw,  and  all 
took  part  in  the  capture  of  the  fort 
from  the  Americans  in  July,  1812.  Dick- 
son, who  had  gone  back  with  the  Sioux, 
returned  again,  went  to  Mackinaw,  hav- 
ing with  him,  besides  about  eighty  Me- 
nomonees, a number  of  the  whites  of 
Green  Bay,  among  whom  was  Chapeau. 

In  the  summer  of  1816,  after  the  war 
was  over,  Augustin  Grignon  went  from 
Green  Bay  to  Mackinaw  with  two  boats 
and  the  furs  and  peltries  of  a winter’s 
trade  ; at  the  same  time  Chapeau  con- 
ducted a boat  there  belonging  to 
Charles  Lowe.  Mackinaw  being  again 
in  possession  of  the  Americans,  arrange- 
ments were  making  there  to  convey  a 
body  of  United  States  troops  to  Green 
Bay  to  establish  a garrison  at  that 
point.  “ Major  Charles  Gratiot,”  says 
Grignon,  “ came  to  me  and  asked  if  I 
could  not  go  with  him  there  as  pilot.  I 
said  I could  not,  as  I had  come  to 
Mackinaw  with  two  boats,  intending  to 
take  back  a supply  of  goods  for  the 
trade  of  the  ensuing  winter.  Major 
Gratiot  said  he  thought  it  could  be  ar- 
ranged satisfactorily,  and  then  went  to 
Colonel  John  Miller,  who  commanded 
the  detachment  destined  for  the  bay. 
It  was  arranged  to  put  the  goods  on 
board  the  schooners,  of  which  there  were 
three  getting  in  readiness  to  convey  the 
troops,  and  these  would  tow  my  boats 
back.  To  this  arrangement  I readily 


consented.  I was  pilot  on  the  Wash- 
ington. Stanislaus  Chapeau  and  John 
B.  Labord  were  the  pilots  on  the  other 
schooners,  one  of  which  was  the  Mink — 
the  name  of  the  other  I have  forgotten.” 

Chapeau  died  in  1854,  on  the  Meno- 
monee river,  a few  miles  above  Mari- 
nette, where  he  was  engaged  in  farming 
and  trading. 

White  residents,  in  any  one  or  more 
of  the  numerous  villages  of  the  north- 
west, from  the  time  when  they  began 
to  make  them  their  homes,  down  to  the 
period  when  there  were  no  more  Indian 
towns  to  be  inhabited  by  them,  in  no 
instance,  perhaps,  could,  strictly  speak- 
ing, be  called  settlers  according  to  the 
usual  American  idea  of  the  term.  White 
men,  of  course,  frequently  become  resi- 
dents of  these  villages.  Now,  whether 
they  came  to  stay  or  not,  if  they  re- 
mained without  interruption  a consider- 
able length  of  time,  having  families  with 
them,  and  continuing  there  so  long  as 
they  lived,  they  are  fairly  entitled  to  the 
distinction  of  having  been  permanent 
residents,  though  not  quite  reaching  the 
characteristics  of  permanent  settlers. 
Of  the  latter  class,  there  were  some  at 
this  period  in  Wisconsin,  not  only  at 
Green  Bay,  but  at  Prairie  du  Chien — 
engaged  in  various  pursuits  of  life  ; but 
these  places  were  not  Indian  villages. 

We  mentioned  in  our  last  article  Jean 
Baptiste  Mirandeau  as  Milwaukee’s  first 
permanent  white  resident,  so  far  as 
known  to  history ; and  that  honor  (if 
indeed  any  honor  be  connected  with  it) 
is  justly  due  him. 

That  Mirandeau  upon  his  first  visit  to 
the  Indian  village  at  the  mouth  of  the 
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Milwaukee  river,  or  at  his  next  two 
visits,  made  up  his  mind  to  eventually 
make  this  point  his  home  is  altogether 
doubtful ; the  most  that  can  be  said  is 
he  was  favorably  impressed  with  the 
situation  and  the  Indian  surroundings. 
Journeying  from  Montreal,  Canada,  to 
Mackinaw,  and  from  there  up  with  one 
James  Vieau,  he  reached  this  point  for 
the  first  time  about  the  year  1780 — 
during  the  Revolution.  Mirandeau,  a 
Canadian  by  birth,  was  younger  than 
Vieau  ; and  the  latter  had  had  some  ex- 
perience among  the  Indians.  The  In- 
dian village  at  what  is  now  the  city  of 
Milwaukee,  did  not  give  evidence  to 
them  as  being  a place  proper  for  fur- 
trading— the  calling  they  were  entering 
upon,  so  they  went  to  the  Lake  Superior 
region — remaining  a number  of  years  in 
the  northern  portions  of  what  are  now 
the  states  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota.  Then  they  paid  the  Mil- 
waukee river  another  visit;  but  still 
they  were  not  satisfied  that  this  was  a 
good  point  for  fur-trading ; and  they 
journeyed  hence,  toward  the  south,  into 
the  Illinois  country — Mirandeau  finally 
returning  to  Mackinaw. 

At  the  place  last  mentioned,  Miran- 
deau, after  disposing  of  his  furs,  mar- 
ried a Chippewa  woman  and  at  once 
started  for  the  mouth  of  the  Milwaukee 
river,  intending,  for  the  time  being,  to 
make  the  Indian  village  there  his  home  ; 
he  still  trafficked  in  furs ; by  trade  he  was 
a blacksmith,  and  was  better  educated 
than  most  of  the  white  men  who,  at  that 
period,  frequented  the  western  wilder- 
ness. He  finally  added  to  his  fur-trading 
that  of  blacksmithing,  having  opened  a 


shop  where  he  worked  as  a smith.  This 
was  about  the  year  1789,  or  possibly  a 
little  later;  and  he  was  henceforth 
looked  upon  (as  he  really  was)  a perma- 
nent resident  by  traders  who  visited 
that  locality,  though  in  the  winters 
usually  laying  aside  his  hammer  and 
tongs  and  spending  his  time  at  different 
places.*  Blacksmithing,  therefore,  was 
the  first  trade,  so  far  as  known,  that  was 
carried  on  upon  the  site  of  Milwaukee, 
and  the  first  blacksmith  was  Jean  Bap- 
tiste Mirandeau.  He  always  lived  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river.  His  children 
were  all  born  in  a small  log  house  on 
that  side.f  “ My  father,”  says  Mrs. 
Victoria  (Mirandeau)  Porthier,  “ like 
many  other  traders,  came  and  went,  and 
finally  settled  and  died  here.” 

Mirandeau  was  at  one  time  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  United  States  government  at 
Fort  Dearborn  (Chicago),  where  he  re- 
paired guns  and  did  various  work  in 
iron  for  the  garrison.  From  this  fort  he 
obtained  more  tools  and  better  ones 


*“We  lived  in  Milwaukee,”  says  his  daughter 
Josette,  in  September,  1883,  *‘a  number  of  years  in 
the  summer  only,  where  my  father,  Mr.  Mirandeau, 
worked  at  his  trade  as  a blacksmith,  and  in  the  win- 
ter would  move  to  Lake  Koshkonong,  or  [to]  the 
Skoopernong  (Bark  river),  where  my  little  sister 
Madeline  was  drowned  when  about  three  years  old.” 
— Buck’s  History  of  Milwaukee,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  479, 
480. 

+ This  is  in  accordance  with  the  published  state- 
ment of  one  of  Mirandeau’s  daughters.  ' ‘ We  lived 
on  the  east  side  always,”  says  Mrs.  Victoria  Por- 
thier. “ The  children  of  myfather,  Mr.  Mirandeau, 
were  all  born  in  a small  log  house  then.standing  where 
Mr.  Mitchell’s  bank  now  [1881]  stands.” — Buck’s 
History  of  Milwaukee,  Vol.  III.,  p.  477.  But  a state- 
ment, seemingly  as  well  authenticated,  is  to  the  ef- 
fect that  Mirandeau  first  lived  in  a small  shanty  on 
the  west  side. 
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than  he  had  previously  been  in  posses- 
sion of,  and  these  he  brought  back  with 
him  to  Milwaukee.  “During  the  war  of 
1812-15,  between  the  ‘Saginash  ’ (Eng- 
lish) and  the  Americans,”  says  a daugh- 
ter of  Mirandeau,  “ he,  father,  used  to 
make  spears,  lances,  war  clubs  and 
knives  for  the  Indians  to  fight  the 
Americans  with,  for  which  offense  he  was 
arrested  the  first  time  he  went  to  Macki- 
naw, by  order  of  the  [American]  com- 
mandant at  that  post,  who  kept  him  in 
confinement  all  summer,  when  Onotosh 
(The  Flour),  Shawweeou  (his  brother), 
and  Macheeseebee  went  to  Mackinaw 
and  had  father  released  and  sent  home. 
He  was  permitted,  like  many  others,  to 
live  there  [in  Milwaukee]  and  work  at 
his  trade  as  long  as  he  chose  to  remain. 
He  was  well  liked  by  the  Indians,  be- 
cause he  was  kind  to  them  and  was  very 
useful  in  repairing  their  guns.”  J 

Mirandeau’s  family,  all  told,  consisted 
of  himself,  wife  and  ten  children  : the 
latter  were  Jean  Baptiste,  Madeline, 
Madeline  2d,  Joseph,  Victoria,  Louis, 
Jean  Baptiste  2d,  Rosanne,  Genevieve 
and  Thomas.  It  is  said  that  he  kept  a 
record  of  the  births,  names,  baptisms  and 
marriages  of  his  children,  but  the  book, 
after  his  death,  containing  these  records 
was  lost  or  destroyed  by  the  Indian  rela- 
tives of  his  wife. 

“ He  [Mirandeau]  was  a tall,  fine- 
looking  man,  with  crisp,  curly  hair.  His 
house  occupied  the  site  of  the  old  Mil- 
waukee House,  and  was  his  home  for 
twenty-five  years.  He  raised  wheat, 
corn,  potatoes,  beans,  etc.,  on  the  land 

£ Josette  Mirandeau’s  statement  in  Buck’s  History 
of  Milwaukee,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  480. 


along  [what  is  now]  Huron  street  and 
south  of  it.”  This  land  was  then  tillable, 
as  the  water  in  the  lake  was  lower  than 
it  now  is.  For  his  work  performed  in 
his  shop,  he  usually  received  as  pay, 
game  and  furs,  selling  the  latter  in 
Mackinaw.  He  appears  to  have  been 
a religious  man,  as  he  had  prayers  in 
his  house  every  evening.  He  was  in 
the  habit  also  of  reading  religious 
books  to  his  family. 

The  death  of  Mirandeau  occurred  in 
March,  1819,  from  an  injury  he  had  re- 
ceived some  time  previous  at  his  win- 
ter’s lodge  on  Bark  river.  He  was 
buried,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained, 
where  the  post  office  building  in  Mil- 
waukee now  stands. ||  After  his  death 
his  wife,  being  left  without  friends,  ex- 
cept among  the  Indians,  took  up  her 
residence  with  them — the  family,  most 
of  them,  going  west  when  the  Milwaukee 
band  of  Indians  was  removed.  The 
mother  died  about  1837. 

It  is  the  testimony  of  one  of  Miran- 
deau’s daughters,  that  her  father  made 
sleighs  for  the  traders,  called  “ carry- 
alls  and  in  these,  drawn  by  lively, 
tough  and  vicious  Indian  ponies,  they 


II"  I must  say,”  says  Josette  Mirandeau,  "that  my 
father  was  very  intemperate,  which  was  the 
indirect  cause  of  his  death  while  wintering  on 
Bark  river,  by  attempting  while  intoxicated 
to  place  a heavy  back-log  upon  the  fire, 
which  log  falling  upon  him,  injured  him  so  badly 
that  he  died  in  a few  weeks  after  our  return  to  Mil- 
waukee. He  was  buried  on  the  hill  between  the 
river  and  the  lake.” — Buck’s  ‘History  of  Milwaukee,’ 
Vol.  III.,  p.  480. 

"Mr.  Mirandeau,”  says  Dr.  Enoch  Chase,  "was 
the  first  white  man  who  ever  moved  here  [Milwau- 
kee], spent  his  married  life  here,  died  and  Was  buried 
here.” 
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would  indulge  in  sleighrides  and  races. 
These,  the  daughter  is  said  to  have  de- 
clared, were  exciting  and  reckless  in 
the  extreme  ; as  those  who  enjoyed  them 
never  were  without  whiskey.  The  ponies 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  sport  equally  with 
their  drivers,  and  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  it  with  all  their  dash  and  strength. 

Dances,  or  “ breakdowns,”  were  fre- 
quent in  winter  at  Mirandeau's,  his 
house  being  large  enough  for  a party 
of  some  size.  In  these,  French  fath- 
ers and  Indian  mothers,  half-blood 
children  and  hired  men  of  all  shades, 
indulged  promiscuously  and  heartily. 
Skating  on  wooden  billets  bound  to  the 
feet  and  coasting  on  the  steep  hills 
which  then  made  picturesque  what  is 
now  the  site  of  Milwaukee,  were  favor- 
ite sports  for  the  youngsters.  Various 
Indian  games,  horse-racing,  leaping, 
wrestling  and  hunting  were  among  the 
pastimes  of  the  early  white  people  who 
lived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Milwaukee 
river. 

But  the  white  residents  had  many  and 
severe  hardships.  Food  of  all  kinds 
was  generally  very  scarce,  and  in  the 
spring  and  summer  they  would  some- 
times be  without  anything  to  eat  except 
what  was  native  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  consisting  mostly  of 
fish  and  wild  plants.  Frequently,  in 
early  spring,  when  fish  could  not  be 
caught  on  account  of  the  ice  and  floods, 
and  before  vegetation  appeared,  there 
would  be  much  suffering  for  food.  How- 
ever, they  generally  had  corn  and  could 
buy  tallow  of  the  Indians ; then  by 
stewing  the  two  together  make  a mix- 
ture exceedingly  unpalatable  and  by  no 


means  strengthening  to  the  system,  it  is 
true,  but  sufficiently  nourishing  to  pre- 
vent starvation.  Sometimes  flour  was 
made  of  young  milk-weeds ; wild  pota- 
toes were  gathered  ; wild  spikenard  was 
made  into  soup  ; and  almost  everything 
tender  but  not  poisonous,  no  matter  how 
unsavory,  was  used  as  food  in  times  of 
scarcity. 

During  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
wild  game  was  plenty,  and  deer,  bear, 
raccoons,  wild  turkeys,  ducks,  brants, 
geese,  prairie  chickens  and  pheasants 
were  to  be  had  in  abundance.  At 
such  times  good  tables  could  be  set 
by  the  few  white  living  here.  Every 
kind  of  food  obtained  from  abroad,  not 
including,  of  course,  such  as  we  have 
named,  came  either  from  Green  Bay  or 
Mackinaw,  generally  from  the  place 
last  named. 

Mirandeau,  with  hired  companions — 
sometimes  only  one,  at  other  times 
more — would  start,  occasionally,  for 
distant  points  westward  with  packs  of 
goods  with  whjch  to  purchase  furs  from 
the  Indians,  or  he  would  go  to  secure 
pay  for  blacksmithing  he  had  done  for 
the  savages.  Several  times  while  out  on 
these  expeditions  he  and  his  companion 
or  companions  lost  their  way  and  were 
days  without  food.  Once,  in  a track- 
less wilderness,  they  were  so  wasted 
with  hunger  and  became  so  desperate 
that  they  made  soup  by  boiling  the  few 
skins  they  had  purchased.  At  another 
time,  driven  to  still  greater  desperation 
by  want  of  food,  Mirandeau  cut  up  his 
moccasins  and  made  soup  of  them.* 

Thomas  G.  Anderson,  in  the  employ  of 

* ' History  of  Milwaukee  ’ (1881),  pp.  59,  60. 
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an  Indian  trader  named  Jacob  Franks, 
a Jew,  residing  at  Green  Bay,  was  sent, 
toward  the  close  of  1803,  to  open  a trad- 
ing-post at  Milwaukee.  “About  a quarter 
of  a mile,”  afterward  wrote  Anderson, 
“from  the  entrance  of  the  [Milwaukee] 
river, f I observed  a nice  green  and  level 
spot.  There  I landed  and  pitched  my 
tent  towards  the  close  of  1803,  and,  in  a 
short  time,  we  had  a three-room  house 
over  our  head — no  up-stairs  ; but  all 
the  timbers  above  the  floor  exposed  to 
view.  The  river  here  is,  perhaps,  sixty 
yards  wide.  On  the  opposite  side  were 
two  traders — Le  Claire  and  La  From- 
boise — who  had  been  settled  there  sev- 
eral years,  and  each  had  two  or  three 
relatives  or  other  hangers-on,  which 
formed  quite  a society  of  its  kind.  I 
had  bought  a horse  and  considered  it  my 
duty  to  ride  over  the  plains  and  pick 
up  skins  from  the  scattered  Indian 
camps. 

“ My  neighbors,”  continues  Mr.  An- 
derson, “ had  been  very  kind,  and  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  exercise  my  best 
endeavors  in  the  cooking  line,  and  ten- 
der them  a rare  feast  on  Christmas  day, 
which  was  now  near  at  hand.  On 
Christmas  eve  my  invitations  were  ex- 
tended to  my  friends.  I had  secured 
the  fattest  raccoon  that  the  Indians 
could  tree,  and  defied  any  one  to  pro- 
cure a fatter  one,  for  there  was  no  lean 
about  it.  Towards  sun-set  I set  my 
cook  to  chop  any  quantity  of  venison 
for  stuffing.  My  raccoon  was  unusu- 
ally large,  weighing  about  thirty-two 
pounds,  requiring  a large  quantity  of 

+ Anderson  writes  the  name  of  the  river  both 
"Min-na-wack”  and  “ Millwackie." 


stuffing  to  fill  it  out  plump.  In  the 
meantime  I had  put  pepper  in  a piece  of 
deer  skin,  pounding  it  into  a pulverized 
form,  cutting  up  onions  and  a little 
cedar  leaves  to  give  my  viand  a pleas- 
ant taste.  No  coonship’s  body,  I am 
sure,  was  ever  so  cram-full  before. 
About  eight  o’clock  it  was  stitched  up 
and  ready  for  placing  on  the  spit  early 
the  next  morning.  Then  where  should 
it  be  placed  for  safety  during  the  night 
to  prevent  it  from  freezing  ? Of  course 
by  the  fire.  I went  to  bed  and  my  mind 
was  on  the  raccoon  subject  all  night. 
But  what  was  my  mortification  when  I 
got  up  at  daylight  to  hang  my  coon  up 
to  roast,  to  find  it  putrid  and  stinking  ! 
Oh,  mercy  ! Sympathize  with  me  for 
my  lost  labor,  and  with  my  friends  for 
their  lost  dinner  ! I had  no  cook- 
book !” 

“The  Indians  — Pottawattamies— in 
this  locality  were  docile  and  easily 
managed  ; and  doing  a fair  trade  I re- 
mained here  three  years,  frequently 
going  on  horse-back  to  Chicago,  a dis- 
tance of  sixty  [eighty-five]  miles ; but 
the  route  was  a hard  sand-beach,  and 
having  a fleet  pony  and  a cool  breeze 
from  the  lake,  the  distance  was  soon 
overcome  without  fatigue  to  my  young 
bones.” 

This  three-years’  resident  upon  the 
site  of  what  is  now  the  city  of  Milwau- 
kee, at  so  early  a day  as  1803-6,  and 
not  a French  Canadian  either,  cannot 
be  dismissed  from  our  narrative,  prop- 
erly, without  mention  being  made  of  his 
life  career. 

Thomas  Gummersall  Anderson  was 
born  at  Sorel,  in  Lower  Canada,  on  the 
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twelfth  day  of  November,  1779.  His 
father,  Samuel  Anderson,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, sympathizing  with  the  mother 
country,  received  a commission  in  the 
King’s  Royal  regiment  of  New  York. 
He  was  wounded  at  Bunker  Hill,  and 
subsequently  served  under  Sir  John 
Johnson.  Settling  in  Cornwall,  Upper 
Canada,  after  the  war,  he  held  many 
local  offices,  and  died  in  1832,  at  the 
venerable  age  of  ninety-seven  years. 
When  Thomas  was  but  a mere  child, 
his  father  procured  for  him  a commis- 
sion as  a cadet  in  his  (the  father’s) 
company  in  the  King’s  Royal  regiment. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  became  a clerk 
in  the  store  of  Thomas  Markland,  in 
Kingston,  remaining  with  him  five  years, 
when  he  resolved,  as  he  expressed  it, 
to  enter  upon  “ the  battle  of  life  ” in  the 
wild  and  almost  trackless  forests  of  the 
great  northwest. 

In  1800  he  left  Caldwell  for  Montreal 
to  join  Robert  McKenzie,  an  Indian 
trader  in  Montreal,  arriving  in  due  time 
at  Mackinaw,  “ a stranger  in  a strange 
land.”  He  made  his  way  thence  to 
Green  Bay,  where  he  found  “ about  a 
dozen  settlers  scattered  within  the  lim- 
its of  perhaps  four  miles — little  farmers, 
none  cultivating  more  than  five  acres, 
their  crops  consisting  of  corn  and  pota- 
toes.” He  was  on  his  way  to  winter 
with  the  Sac  Indians  as  a trader,  in  the 
employ  of  Mr.  Kinzie.  From  Green 
Bay  he  journeyed  to  Prairie  du  Chien, 
thence  down  the  Mississippi  to  his 
wintering  ground.  Upon  returning  to 
Mackinaw,  where  he  met  his  employer, 
the  latter  was  well  pleased  with  the  “re- 


rurns  and  doings  generally”  of  his  young 
clerk. 

Anderson  then  returned  to  Green 
Bay  and  engaged  himself  to  Jacob 
Franks,  a Jew  and  an  Indian  trader, 
already  mentioned,  whose  acquaint- 
ance he  had  previously  made.  He 
then  went  and  wintered,  in  1801-2, 
on  the  Des  Moines  river,  in  what  is  now 
the  state  of  Iowa.  The  next  winter  he 
spent  with  the  Winnebagoes,  on  Rock 
river.  Towards  the  close  of  1803  he 
went,  as  before  described,  to  Milwau- 
kee. After  his  third  winter  there 
(1805-6),  and  return  to  Mackinaw, 
young  Anderson  went  to  the  Sioux 
country,  passing  the  next  winter  on  the 
St.  Peter’s  river,  about  fifty  miles  above 
its  mouth.  He  continued  to  trade  in 
that  country  until  the  spring  of  1814; 
but  not,  during  all  this  time,  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  trader  Franks.  His  last 
“equipper”  was  Touissant  Portier  of 
Montreal.  He  reached  Mackinaw  in 
June,  the  fort  being  then  in  possession 
of  the  British. 

“ The  garrison  at  Mackinaw,”  says 
Anderson,  “ was  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Robert  McDouallof  the 
Glengaries,  with  detachments  of  the 
Royal  Veterans,  the  Eighty-first  and 
New  Foundland  regiments  and  a ser- 
geant’s command  of  the  Royal  artillery. 
Being  a poor  Indian  trader,  it  was,  of 
course,  not  my  business  to  seek  ac- 
quaintance with  such  great  men  as  army 
officers.  However,  before  the  end  of  a 
week  after  my  arrival,  I was  roused  up 
one  morning  by  a gentleman  who  in- 
formed me  that  two  men  in  a little  bark 
canoe  had  just  arrived  express  from 
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Prairie  du  Chien  with  the  information 
that  three  boats  of  American  soldiers 
had  arrived  there  and  were  building  a 
fort  at  that  place. 

“I  jumped  up,”  are  the  words  of  An- 
derson, “ exclaiming,  ‘We  must  go  and 
take  the  fort.’  I dressed,  and,  on  reach- 
ing the  street,  I found  all  astir  and  alive 
to  my  views.  I said  : ‘ All  those  who  are 
willing  to  go  give  me  your  names.’  By 
sun-down  I had  more  than  eighty  vol- 
unteers, all  traders’  clerks  and  engages 
save  one,  who  had  large  interests  at 
stake  on  the  Mississippi.  It  is  true, 
our  enterprise  seemed  unwise  and  very 
doubtful  of  success,  for  our  private 
means  were  too  limited  for  a big  job  of 
this  kind.  We  had  no  stores  of  any 
description  for  a such  an  undertaking — 
no  boats,  provisions,  arms  nor  ammu- 
nition. 

“ When  Colonel  McDouall,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,”  adds  Anderson, 
“ became  aware  of  my  success,  he  was 
much  pleased,  and  offered  me  any  mili- 
tary stores  he  could  spare  from  his 
scanty  stock.  This  good  news  inspired 
our  ambition.  I was  made  a captain, 
mounted  a red  coat,  mustered  a couple 
of  epaulettes  and  an  old  rusty  sword, 
with  a red  cock  feather  adorning  my 
round  hat.  I was  at  once  a captain  of 
pompous  dimensions,  and  lucky  it 
was  for  Napoleon  and  his  host  that 
they  were  beyond  the  reach  of  Ander- 
son’s Mississippi  volunteers.  I was  an 
entire  stranger  to  the  commandant,  and 
it  would  not  have  been  soldier-like  in 
him  to  have  entrusted  valuable  military 
stores  to  a man  without  credentials.  So 
the  command  of  the  expedition  was 


nominally  under  a volunteer  officer  from 
Lower  Canada,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
William  McKay.” 

The  result  of  this  martial  movement 
is  well  known.  The  American  force  at 
Prairie  du  Chien  was  captured  and 
paroled,  and  the  fort  occupied  by  the 
British  and  named  “McKay.”  At  the 
conclusion  of  peace  Anderson  returned 
to  Mackinaw.  He  soon  after  went 
with  goods  to  the  Mississippi,  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  Indians,  and  to 
formally  announce  to  them  that  the  war 
was  at  an  end. 

Captain  Anderson  subsequently  took 
charge,  as  agent,  of  a station  of  supplies 
for  the  Indians  on  Drummond  island, 
where  a detachment  of  British  troops, 
after  Mackinaw  was  given  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, was  stationed.  Their  location 
was  outside  the  limits  of  the  United 
States.  Here,  on  the  twentieth  of  Febru- 
ary, 1820,  the  Captain  was  married  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Ann  Hamilton,  daugh- 
ter of  an  army  officer.  Anderson  re- 
mained on  the  island  twelve  years. 

After  the  removal  of  the  Indian 
agency  in  November,  1828,  to  Pene- 
tanguishine  and  that  vicinity,  the  cap- 
tain continued  in  the  employ  of  his  gov- 
ernment, attending  to  the  wants  of  the 
Indians  of  his  charge.  In  1836,  the 
plan  of  settling  the  Indians  in  that  part 
of  Canada,  on  the  Great  Manitoulin 
island,  was  inaugurated.  Captain  An- 
derson was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
establishment,  where  he  remained  until 
1845,  when  he  was  appointed  visiting 
superintendent  of  Indian  affairs.  This 
office  he  held  until  the  thirtieth  of  June, 
1858.  His  death  occurred  at  Port 
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Hope,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario,  on  the  sixteenth  of  February, 

1875- 

Lawrent  Fily  was  at  an  early  day  en- 
gaged in  the  fur-trade,  to  the  westward 
of  Lake  Michigan,  for  eastern  dealers. 
We  first  hear  of  him  in  1792,  on  the  St. 
Croix  river,  where  he  wintered  with  a 
number  of  other  white  persons.  Au- 
gustin Grignon  relates  a circumstance 
which  took  place,  witnessed  by  Fily. 
One  day  the  latter  and  some  others  were 
invited  to  dine  with  Charles  Reaume,  a 
trader  also,  and  a somewhat  erratic  fel- 
low. The  guests  appeared  at  the  proper 
time.  Reaume  had  prepared  some 
dried  venison,  pounded  finely  and 
cooked  in  maple  sugar  and  bear’s  oil, 
making  really  a very  fine  dish.  A half- 
breed,  named  Amable  Chevalier,  hap- 
pened to  make  his  appearance,  and  ob- 
served to  Reaume  that  he  had  not  plates 
enough  on  the  table,  as  there  were  none 
for  him.  “Yes,  there  are  enough,”  said 
Reaume  gruffly;  when  the  half-breed 
snatched  from  Reaume’s  head  a red  cap 
he  wore,  and  spreading  it  upon  the 
table,  took  both  his  hands  and  scooped 
from  the  dish  of  cooked  venison  (called 
by  the  Indians  “ pewetagah,”  or  pre- 
pared oil)  as  much  as  he  could  and 
dashed  it  into  the  cap.  This  was  all 
the  work  of  a moment,  when  Reaume 
followed  suit  by  seizing  a handful  of  the 
meat  and  throwing  it  in  the  face  of 
Chevalier.  Quite  an  exciting  scene  now 
ensued  in  the  way  of  a personal  re- 
contre,  which  the  guests  terminated  by 
separating  the  angry  combatants.  When 
the  half-breed  had  gone  and  things  were 
readjusted  the  feast  was  partaken  of, 


reduced  as  it  was  in  quantity  by  the 
passionate  Chevalier. 

Fily  was  sent,  about  the  year  1804  or 
1805,  with  a supply  of  goods,  by  Jacob 
Franks  of  Green  Bay,  to  carry  on  a 
summer  trade  at  Milwaukee,  buying 
deer  skins  in  the  red.  With  Mashetook 
and  other  troublesome  Indians  he  came 
near  getting  into  difficulty,  but  was 
befriended  and  protected  by  Match- 
esebe,  or  Bad-River,  a brother  of  the 
chief  Onaugesa.  He  was  trading  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Milwaukee  river  but  a 
brief  period. 

Fily  was  employed  at  the  portage, 
east  end,  on  the  Fox  river,  from  1801  to 
1812,  by  the  widow  of  one  John  Le- 
cuyer,  when  he  was  superseded  by 
Francis  Roy.  He  afterward  traded  there 
on  his  own  account.  He  was  a native 
of  Mackinaw;  his  mother  was  a sister 
of  the  early  French  trader,  De  Kaury. 
He  died  at  Grand  Kaukaulin,  in  the 
autumn  of  1846,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
three  years — active  and  erect  to  the 
last. 

After  the  war  (1812-15),  John  Kinzie 
was  sent  to  Milwaukee  with  a stock  of 
goods  by  the  American  Fur  company, 
but  did  not  remain  long ; and  sometime 
subsequent,  Hypolite  Grignon  wintered 
there  as  a trader.  The  names  of  a 
number  of  other  persons  who,  before 
this,  at  different  periods,  traded  at  Mil- 
waukee, have  been  preserved  ; but  very 
little,  however,  is  known  of  the  history 
of  any  of  them. 

In  1817,  Judge-Advocate  Samuel  A. 
Storrow  of  the  United  States  army,  then 
on  an  official  visit  to  Green  Bay,  made 
arrangements  to  go  from  that  place  to 
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Chicago,  overland.  He  was  conducted 
by  a Menomonee  chief  as  guide  at  the 
time  of  his  starting.  He  had,  as  a com- 
panion, a soldier  of  the  Third  regiment, 
who  led  a pack-horse  loaded  with  pro- 
visions and  presents  for  the  natives. 
The  party  of  three  proceeded  on  their 
journey  on  foot.  They  left  Green  Bay 
on  the  twenty-second  of  September  and 
on  the  twenty-eighth  had  reached  a 
point  not  very  far  away  from  Lake  Mich- 
igan ; the  judge-advocate  having,  mean- 
while, at  a Menomonee  village,  changed 
his  guide  for  two  ordinary  savages  of 
that  nation.  They  were,  at  that  time, 
a considerable  distance  away  from  Mil- 
waukee in  a northwesterly  direction. 
But  we  will  now  let  the  judge  tell  his 
own  story  : 

We  commenced  our  march  at  sunrise  of  the 
twenty-eighth.  The  guides,  who,  during  part  of  the 
preceding  day  had  been  sullen  and  silent,  seemed 
now  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  way  and  were  leading 
toward  the  northeast.  I refused  to  follow  them,  and 
after  a fruitless  and  vexatious  attempt  to  understand 
each  other,  or  know  if  they  understood  the  way,  I 
insisted  upon  their  leaving  me  ; which  they  did  after 
a long  and  unintelligible  altercation.  I should  not 
have  resorted  to  this  measure,  which  left  me  alone 
in  the  wilderness,  had  I not  been  convinced  that  a 
day’s  march  properly  directed  would  bring  me  to  the 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  or  the  River  Milwackie  [Mil- 
waukee], where  there  are  large  settlements  of  Pot- 
tawattamies  ; but  by  following  them  I might  be  led 
I know  not  where.  Of  their  worthlessness  I had 
already  been  convinced.  My  attendant  and  myself 
alone  pursued  an  eastwardly  direction  by  the  com- 
pass, to  endeavor  to  reach  the  shores  of  the  lake. 
In  the  afternoon  we  saw  a track  leading  towards  the 
southward.  We  followed  it,  and  finding  to  our  joy 
that  it  widened  (in  the  side  of  the  path  we  saw  a 
small  stone  idol,  which  convinced  me  that  we  were 
near  to  some  encampment)  continued  with  it  until 
towards  evening,  when  I caught  from  an  eminence  a 
distant  view  of  a great  water  which  I supposed  to  be 
Lake  Michigan.  On  near  approach,  I perceived  a 
river  and  an  Indian  village,  the  coincidence  of 


which  convinced  me  that  I had  reached  the  Mil- 
lewackie,  at  the  confluence  with  the  lake. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-ninth  I entered  the 
village,  which  belongs  to  the  Pottawattamies.  It  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  which  I 
crossed  to  reach  it.  I had  probably  been  near  to 
the  river  itself  during  the  course  of  the  preceding 
day.  From  its  outlet  it  lies,  for  about  fifteen  miles, 
parallel  to  the  lake,  when  it  makes  an  angle,  and 
may  be  traced  due  westward  about  thirty-five  miles 
to  its  source,  which  is  within  two  miles  of  the  Riviere 
a la  Roche  [Rock  river]  a most  valuable  stream — 
emptying  into  the  Mississippi.  Near  to  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  lake,  the  Milwackie*  is  augmented  by 
a small  stream  called  the  Menomonee,  notwithstand- 
ing which  it  does  not  retain  the  depth  of  its  channel. 
The  sands  of  the  lake  form  a bar  across  the  mouth, 
over  which  there  are  not  over  two  feet  of  water.  The 
Pottawattamie  village  is  small  ; their  chief,  whose 
name  in  English  is  ‘ Old  Flour,’  brought  me  an  In- 
dian who  was  on  his  way  to  Chicago,  and  might 
serve  me  as  a guide  thither. 

At  mid-day,  after  his  arrival,  Judge 
Storrow  proceeded  on  his  journey, 
reaching  Chicago  on  the  second  of  Oc- 
tober. 

Jacques  (James)  Vieau,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, came  to  Milwaukee  from 
Mackinaw  with  Mirandeau.  They  came 
by  way  of  Green  Bay,  where  Vieau  had 
been  in  the  employ,  previously,  of  a 
trader  by  the  name  of  Uhlrich.  After 
separating  from  Mirandeau,  as  already 
related,  he  engaged  himself  to  Jacob 
Franks,  before  stated,  as  a trader  at 
Green  Bay.  With  the  latter  he  served 
until  about  1794,  becoming  an  expert 
in  the  business.  “ He  made  long  jour- 
neys into  the  wilderness  ; opening  rela- 
tions with  new  tribes ; learning  the 
languages  of  all  the  tribes  for  hundreds 
of  miles  around  ; was  a good  collector 
from  those  tribes  which  receive  goods 

* All  other  proper  names  in  the  narrative,  except 
this  one,  I have  modernized. 
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on  credit — in  short,  became  master  of 
the  business.  His  services  were  then  in 
good  demand,  which  induced  him  to  go 
into  Indian  trading  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility at  the  date  last  mentioned,  or 
soon  after.” 

Vieau  was  encouraged  in  his  deter- 
mination to  begin  business  for  himself 
by  the  American  Fur  company,  who 
knew  his  success  in  dealing  with  the 
various  tribes.  He  accordingly  opened 
at  Green  Bay  a stock  of  sugars  and  gro- 
ceries or  all  kinds,  and  very  soon  after 
a larger  stock,  particularly  of  trinkets, 
powder,  ornaments,  and  Indian  goods, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Milwaukee  river. 
At  the  latter  place  he  passed  his  winters, 
but  his  home  was  in  Green  Bay,  where 
he  sojourned  with  his  family  during  his 
summers,  andwhere  he  had,  besides  his 
store,  a good  farm.  He  was  blessed 
with  a large  family  of  children — his  wife 
was  of  the  Menomonee  tribe,  though 
with  white  blood  in  her  veins.  He  car- 
ried on  his  business  in  Milwaukee  (ex- 
cept during  the  winter  of  1811-12)  down 
to  the  year  1818,  when  he  entrusted  it 
to  a clerk,  who  subsequently  became  his 
son-in  law.  Vieau  having  closed  his 
business  at  Milwaukee,  the  son-in-law 
(but  not  until  after  he  became  such)  be- 
gan trading  on  his  own  account,  being 
aided  by  the  American  Fur  company.  He 
afterward  became,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term,  the  first  permanent  white  settler 
on  what  is  now  the  site  of  the  city  of 
Milwaukee.  His  name  was  Solomon 
Juneau.* 

As  is  well  known,  the  French  post,  at 

* Mr.  Juneau  succeeded  him  [Mirandeau]  as  the 
chief  white  man  in  Milwaukee. — Dr.  Enoch  Chase. 


what  is  now  Green  Bay,  in  Brown 
county,  Wisconsin,  was,  along  with  the 
residue  of  the  western  forts,  surrendered 
to  the  British  in  1760,  although  actual 
possession,  as  already  stated,  of  the 
former  was  not  taken  until  the  fall  of 
the  next  year.  The  land  on  which  the 
fort  stood  was  claimed  by  the  Menom- 
onees,  a tribe  living  in  one  village  near 
by  and  in  another  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Menomonee  river.  These  Indians  soon 
became  reconciled  to  the  English  occu- 
pation of  their  territory,  notwithstand- 
ing the  machinations  of  the  French 
traders,  who  endeavored  to  prejudice 
them  against  the  new  comers.  The 
Menomonees  at  this  time  were  very 
much  reduced,  having  but  a short  time 
previous  lost  three  hundred  of  their 
warriors  by  the  small  pox,  and  most  of 
their  chiefs  in  the  late  war,  in  which 
they  had  been  engaged  by  the  French 
commander  there  against  the  English. 
They  were  glad  to  substitute  English 
for  French  traders,  as  they  could  pur- 
chase supplies  of  them  at  half  the  price 
they  had  previously  paid.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  sincerity  of  the  Menom- 
onees was  put  to  the  test. 

Pontiac’s  war  of  1763  broke  out  and 
the  post  of  Michilimackinac  was  cap- 
tured. The  garrison,  however,  at  Green 
Bay  was  not  only  not  attacked  by  the 
savages  but,  escorted  by  the  Menom- 
onees and  other  tribes,  crossed  Lake 
Michigan  in  safety  to  the  village  of 
L’  Abre  Croche,  thence  making  their 
way  to  Montreal.  The  Menomonees, 
when  an  English  garrison  had  returned  to 
the  Bay,  continued  their  friendship  to  the 
soldiers  so  long  as  they  remained,  which, 
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however,  was  but  for  a brief  period. 
They  also  proved  lasting  friends  to  the 
British,  joining  with  them  against  the 
colonies  during  the  Revolution,  and 
fighting  on  the  same  side  during  the 
War  of  1812-15. 

When,  however,  in  1816,  an  Ameri- 
can force  arrived  at  Green  bay,  to  take 
possession  of  the  country,  the  Menom- 
onees  were  found  to  be  very  peaceably 
inclined,  and  they  so  continued.  On 
the  thirtieth  day  of  March,  of  the 
next  year,  the  first  regular  treaty  was 
held -on  part  of  the  United  States  with 
this  nation,  “ by  and  between  William 
Clark,  Ninian  Edwards  and  Auguste 
Chouteau,  commissioners  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  of  America  on  the 
one  part,”  and  the  chiefs  and  warriors 
deputed  by  the  Menomonees  of  the 
other  part.  By  the  terms  of  this  con- 
tract all  injuries  were  to  be  forgiven 
and  forgotten,  perpetual  peace  estab- 
lished, land  heretofore  ceded  to  other 
governments  confirmed  to  the  United 
States,  all  prisoners  to  be  delivered  up, 
the  tribe  placed  under  the  protection 
of  the  general  government  “ and  of  no 
other  nation,  power  or  sovereign  what- 
soever.” The  Menomonees  were  now 
fully  and  fairly,  and  for  the  first  time, 
entitled  to  be  known  as  “ American 
Indians, ”in  contradistinction  to  the  term 
which  had  been  long  used  as  descrip- 
tive of  their  former  allegiance — “ British 
Indians.” 

The  territory  claimed  by  the  Me- 
nomonees, when  the  nation  was  fairly 
taken  under  the  wing  of  the  United 
States,  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  dividing  ridge  between  the  waters 


flowing  into  Lake  Superior  and  those 
flowing  south  into  Green  bay  and 
the  Mississippi ; on  the  east,  by  Lake 
Michigan  ; on  the  south,  by  the  Mil- 
waukee river,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Mississippi  and  Black  rivers.  By 
this  it  will  be  seen  that,  when  Solo- 
mon Juneau  came  to  Milwaukee,  all 
that  territory  lying  on  the  north  and 
east  side  of  the  river  was  Menomonee 
lands.  These  savages,  although  claim- 
ing so  large  an  area,  were  practically 
restricted  to  the  country  lying  between 
the  mouth  of  Green  bay  on  the  north 
and  the  Milwaukee  river  on  the  south, 
extending  somewhat  indefinitely  west. 
Afterwards,  in  dealing  with  this  nation, 
the  United  States  first  purchased  of 
them  (this  was  as  late  as  1831)  so 
much  of  their  territory  as  was  bounded 
by  this  river,  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  Green  bay,  Fox  river,  and 
Lake  Winnebago.  It  is  evident,  then, 
that,  down  to  that  date,  no  one,  even 
though  a resident  on  the  east  side  of 
the  stream,  upon  the  site  of  what  is  now 
the  city  of  Milwaukee,  could  be,  strictly 
speaking,  a settler  there  ; he  was  liable 
at  any  time  to  be  forcibly  ejected  by 
the  Indians ; he  was  only  a tenant  at 
sufferance  of  the  Menomonees. 

We  have  seen  that  in  1817  the  village 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  Pottawat- 
tamie ; however,  it  was  by  no  means 
exclusively  so  ; there  were  there  and  in 
the  neighborhood  quite  a number  of 
Ottawas  and  Chippewas,  as  well  as  a 
few  Menomonees,  also  some  Sacs  and 
Foxes ; but  those  of  the  three  last- 
mentioned  tribes  returned  to  their  peo- 
ple to  the  northwestward  and  westward 
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It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  when 
Juneau  arrived  at  Milwaukee,  it  was 
occupied  by  a band  of  Indians  com- 
posed mostly  of  Pottawattamies,  Otta- 
was  and  Chippewas,  and  this  band 
afterward  claimed  not  only  all  the  lands 
south  and  west  of  the  Milwaukee  river,* 
but  across  that  stream,  ignoring  the 

* “ The  mouth  of  the  Milwaukee  river  was  the 
extent  of  the  Menomonees’  lands  on  the  south  ; the 
lands  of  the  Pottawattamies  and  other  tribes  extend- 
ing from  that  point  south  and  west.” — Address  by 
Judge  A.  G.  Miller,  1873. 


rights  of  the  Menomonees.  It  will  be 
seen,  then,  that  what  is  now  Milwaukee 
was,  in  1818,  strictly  Indian  territory 
that  no  white  man  could  claim  to  own 
any  portion  of  it,  or  to  have  any  pos- 
sessory title  whatever  ; and  that,  there- 
fore, there  was  as  yet  no  actual  American 
settler  there,  although  there  were  some 
white  residents,  the  oldest,  in  point  of 
time,  being  Jean  Baptiste  Mirandeau  * 
the  youngest,  Solomon  Juneau. 

Consul  Willshire  Butterfield. 


[To  be  continued. ] 


RIGHT  REVEREND  LOUIS  AMADEUS  RAPPE,  FIRST  BISHOP  OF 
THE  DIOCESE  OF  CLEVELAND. 


The  Roman  Catholic  church  in  Cleve- 
land, in  its  organic  character  and  mean- 
ing, dates  from  1837-8.  The  first 
church  was  organized  by  Rev.  John 
Dillon,  who  was  the  first  resident  priest. 
At  this  time,  the  numerical  following 
and  support  were  small,  there  being  then 
only  five  Catholic  families  in  the  city. 
But  Father  Dillon,  with  great  zeal  and 
energy,  at  once  took  steps  towards  the 
erection  of  an  edifice,  about  eleven 
hundred  dollars  of  the  required  amount 
being  collected  by  him  in  New  York. 
He  died,  however,  in  1837,  before  the 
work  of  building  had  been  commenced. 
Rev.  P.  O’Dwyer  succeeded  him  and 
took  up  the  work  where  Father  Dillon 
left  off,  and  with  the  money  raised  by 
the  latter  and  the  assistance  of  the  few 
Catholic  families  added  to  the  contri- 


butions of  the  liberal-minded  and  gen- 
erous non-Catholics  of  the  city,  entered 
upon  the  erection  of  the  structure  on 
the  “ flats”  or  Columbus  street,  then 
and  now  known  as  “ St.  Mary’s  on  the 
Flats.”  Father  O’Dwyer  left  the  dio- 
cese before  the  church  was  completed, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  P. 
McLaughlin,  who  carried  the  work  to 
successful  ending  and  completion,  mass 
being  celebrated  for  the  first  time  early 
in  1840.  Rev.  McLaughlin  was  re- 
moved soon  after  this,  and  Rev.  Maur- 
ice Howard  appointed  in  his  stead.  He 
remained  in  charge  until  November, 
1847,  when  Rev.  Amadeus  Rappe  took 
possession  of  the  see  at  Cleveland. 
This  was  little  more  than  the  formative 
period  in  the  Catholic  church  in  Cleve- 
land, and  here  and  there  was  begun 
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that  earnest,  thorough,  substantial  work 
Dy  wnich  the  Cleveland  bishop  became 
known  to  tne  community,  and  in  which 
he  passed  a life  of  untiring  and  unselfish 
devotion.  Right  Rev.  Louis  Amadeus 
Rappe,  first  bishop  of  Cleveland,  was 
born  February  24,  1801,  at  Andrehem, 
department  of  Pas  de  Calais,  France. 
His  parents  were  among  the  common 
people  or  peasantry,  but  exemplary  and 
worthy.  Up  to  years  of  early  manhood 
he  found  it  necessary  to  assist  his  father 
in  his  agricultural  occupations,  and  his 
mental  and  literary  training  were  prob- 
ably somewhat  limited  and  defective. 
But  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  entered  the 
college  at  Boulogne,  at  that  period 
under  the  supervision  of  the  well  known 
Abb£  Haffingue.  Completing  his  col- 
legiate course,  he  entered  the  seminary 
of  Arras,  and  in  March,  1829,  was.  or- 
dained priest  by  Cardinal  Latour, 
d’ Auvergne. 

The  first  charge  to  which  he  was  as- 
signed was  a country  parish  in  the  little 
village  of  Wizme.  About  five  years 
after  his  ordination,  the  chaplain  of  the 
Ursuline  community  at  Boulogne-sur- 
Mer  died,  and  the  sisters,  being  im- 
pressed with  the  great  merit,  zeal  and 
prudence  of  Father  Rappe,  were  desir- 
ous that  he  should  be  appointed  their 
chaplain  and  spiritual  adviser.  Mother 
Ursula,  the  superioress,  therefore,  peti- 
tioned the  cardinal  and  the  request  was 
granted.  Father  Rappe  was  chaplain 
of  the  Ursulines  of  Boulogne  six  years, 
1834  to  1840.  While  thus  engaged  he 
became  much  interested  in  American 
missions  by  reading  the  “ Annals  of  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith”  and  felt 


like  giving  himself  to  that  work.  The 
opportunity  presented  itself  in  1839, 
when  Bishop  Purcell  of  Cincinnati 
passed  through  London  on  his  way 
from  America  to  Europe,  having  under 
his  protection  three  young  English 
ladies  whom  he  designed  to  leave  at 
the  Ursuline  convent  of  Boulogne. 
Here  he  met  Father  Rappe,  the  future 
missionary,  to  whom  he  made  known 
the  spiritual  destitution  of  his  large 
diocese.  Father  Rappe  eagerly  em- 
braced the  opportunity  and  forthwith 
offered  his  services  to  the  bishop. 
There  seemed  some  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances, however,  among  which  was 
his  entire  lack  of  knowledge  of  -the 
English  language.  But  so  great  was 
his  zeal  and  so  anxious  was  he  to  en- 
gage in  this  work  which  was  so  near  his 
heart  that  he  allowed  no  obstacles  to 
successfully  interpose.  Accordingly  he 
received  the  necessary  permission  from 
his  ordinary  to  leave  his  diocese  and, 
bidding  farewell  to  his  charge  which 
regretted  to  lose  him,  their  wise  coun- 
selor and  prudent  director,  he  set  sail 
for  America  and  arrived  at  Cincinnati 
in  the  latter  part  of  1840.  Bishop  Pur- 
cell sent  him  at  once  to  Chillicothe  to 
learn  English.  Mr.  Marshall  Anderson, 
a convert  and  estimable  gentleman, 
was  his  teacher.  Father  Rappe  made 
slow  progress,  with  difficulty  mastering 
even  the  rudiments  of  the  language, 
but  with  studious  application  and  per- 
severance he  was,  in  a few  months, 
able  to  make  himself  understood, 
though  his  pronunciation  was  always 
somewhat  defective. 

The  following  year,  1841,  he  was  sent 
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to  Toledo.  Of  his  labors  here,  one  who 
knew  him  well,  and  who  was  also  for 
many  years  afterwards  associated  with 
him  in  his  work,  thus  speaks  of  him  at 
this  time  : 

Catholics  here  (Toledo)  were  very  few  in  number 
and  had  neither  church  nor  priest.  Tiffin  was  the 
nearest  place  whence  sick  calls  were  attended.  The 
Miami  & Erie  canal  was  being  built  about  this  time, 
and  there  came  quite  a large  influx  of  Catholic  labor- 
ers, who  settled  along  the  line  of  the  canal  and 
Maumee  river.  There  was  much  sickness  here,  the 
dread  “Maumee  fever  ” undermining  the  strongest 
constitution  and  hurrying  many  of  its  victims  to  early 
graves.  There  was  also  much  intemperance  among 
the  laborers,  who  spent  their  hard-earned  money  for 
drink  and  allowed  their  families  to  want.  To  this 
uncultivated  and  uninviting  field  of  labor  Father 
Rappe  was  sent  by  the  bishop.  His  “parish 
limits  ” extended  from  Toledo  to  the  Indiana  state 
line  and  as  far  south  as  Allen  county.  From  the 
summer  of  1841  to  the  spring  of  1846  his  labors, 
privations  and  difficulties  of  all  kinds  were  indeed 
trying.  He  never  lost  courage,  but,  full  of  mis- 
sionary zeal  and  self-sacrifice,  labored  faithfully 
among  his  people.  It  was  here  that  he  first  saw 
the  terrible  effects  of  intemperance  which  so  filled 
him  with  a horror  of  this  vice  that  he  fought  it 
then  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  by  word 
and  example.  Thousands  bless  his  memory  for  the 
energetic  measures  he  took  in  rescuing  them  from 
drunkards’  graves. 

For  five  years  he  continued  alone  in 
this  section,  but  his  work  grew  beyond 
his  strength  and  capacity,  and  Bishop 
Purcell,  therefore,  sent  him  a co-laborer 
in  Father  Louis  DeGoesbriand,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Burlington,  Vermont, 
who  reached  Toledo  in  January,  1846. 
At  that  time  there  was  much  malaria  at 
Toledo  and  in  the  surrounding  country, 
even  as  far  as  the  state  line.  Of  this, 
Bishop  DeGoesbriand,  in  his  reminis- 
cences of  Bishop  Rappe’s  missionary 
life,  says  : 

At  certain  seasons  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
meet  a healthy-looking  person,  and  frequently  entire 


families  were  sick  and  unable  to  help  one  artofi  er. 
Apart  from  the  terrible  malarial  fever,  we  were  occa- 
sionally visited  by  such  epidemics  as  erysipelas,  and 
towards  the  end  of  1847  we  saw  the  ship  lever 
stricken  emigrants  landing  on  the  docks  to  die 
among  strangers  within  a few  hours  after  arrival. 

The  canal  being  completed,  many 
Catholic  laborers  left  to  seek  for 
themselves  and  families  a more  healthy 
climate.  This  considerably  weakened 
Father  Rappe’s  missions.  And,  al- 
though few  Catholic  families  remained 
between  Toledo  and  Defiance,  yet  mass 
was  said  each  Sunday  in  Toledo  and 
often  in  Maumee  City,  and  on  week 
days  in  Providence,  Defiance,  Poplar 
Ridge,  and  occasionally  in  Fremont 
and  La  Prairie.  Frequently  the  roads 
were  almost  impassable,  but  Father 
Rappe  and  his  faithful  companion  al- 
lowed none  of  these  unforbidding  cir- 
cumstances to  prevent  them  from  visit- 
ing their  missions  at  the  appointed 
time.  Father  Rappe  very  readily  won 
not  only  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
his  people,  but  their  affection  and  love 
as  well.  In  his  intercourse  with  them 
he  was  genial  and  affable,  and  knew 
every  family  and  every  member  of  the 
family.  He  was  especially  gifted  in 
teaching  the  catechism,  and  often  spent 
weeks  in  a settlement  preparing  a few 
children  for  the  reception  of  the  sacra- 
ments. He  seemed  to  have  a special 
fondness  for  children,  as  well  as  deep 
solicitude  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  adult  portion  of  his  flock. 

At  this  time  the  diocese  of  Bishop  Pur- 
cell comprised  the  whole  state  of  Ohio, 
the  labors  of  which  proved  too  much 
for  him.  He,  therefore,  petitioned  the 
Holy  See  for  a division.  This  request 
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\r*s  granted,  and  Cleveland  was  con- 
sidered the  most  fit  city  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state  for  an  Episcopal  see, 
and  was  thus  designated,  and  the  zeal- 
ous “ Missionary  of  the  Maumee,” 
Father  Rappe,  was  chosen  as  the  first 
bishop  of  the  new  diocese. 

The  consecration  took  place  at  Cin- 
cinnati, October  io,  1847,  conducted 
by  Bishop  Purcell  and  assisted  by 
Bishop  Whalen,  first  bishop  of  Wheel- 
ing, Virginia.  Bishop  Rappe  at  once 
entered  upon  his  new  work,  his  diocese 
comprising  all  that  part  of  the  state 
lying  north  of  the  southern  limits  of 
Columbiana,  Stark,  Wayne,  Crawford, 
Wyandot,  Hancock,  Allen  and  Van 
Wert  counties.  There  was  at  this 
period  but  one  Catholic  church  in 
Cleveland,  that  of  which  mention  has 
already  been  made — “ St.  Mary’s  on  the 
Flats.”  The  congregation  was  com- 
posed of  English  and  German  speaking 
Catholics,  and  had  become  far  too  large 
for  the  little  church  on  the  “Flats” 
when  the  bishop  came  to  Cleveland. 

Father  Rappe  secured  a German  priest 
and  in  this  way  gave  separate  services 
to  the  Germans  of  his  congregation, 
thus  tiding  over  the  necessity  of  build- 
ing another  church  at  that  time.  The 
Catholic  population  was  having  a rapid 
growth,  and  to  meet  the  demands  thus 
occasioned  a frame  building,  thirty  by 
sixty,  was  erected  on  Superior  street, 
east  of  Erie,  which  served  for  several 
years  the  combined  purposes  of  church 
and  parochial  school — the  first  in  the 
city — folding  doors  closing  the  sanctu- 
ary during  school  hours.  Meanwhile 
Bishop  Rappe  had  been  busy  in  efforts 


looking  to  the  erection  of  a cathedral. 
Plans  were  drawn,  specifications  made, 
and  the  corner  stone  was  laid  in  the 
autumn  of  1848.  In  the  following  year 
the  bishop  went  to  Europe  to  secure 
priests  for  his  diocese  and  members  of 
religious  fraternities  for  schools  and 
charitable  institutions.  He  returned  in 
1850,  bringing  four  priests,  five  semina- 
rians, and  six  Ursuline  nuns.  Two 
years  previous  he  had  opened  a semin- 
ary back  of  the  episcopal  residence  on 
Bond  and  Teresa  streets,  with  the  be- 
loved Father  A.  Garon  as  its  first 
superior.  To  this  school  the  seminarians 
just  arrived  from  France  were  sent,  some 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  their 
studies,  and  one  or  two  to  be  soon  or- 
dained. 

While  the  bishop  was  absent  on  his 
errand  in  Europe,  the  Judge  Cowles 
mansion  on  Euclid  avenue  was  bought 
for  the  Ursuline  sisters,  and  it  is  the 
present  “ mother  house  ” of  that  com- 
munity. The  sisters  took  immediate  pos- 
session and  opened  a select  school  and 
academy.  In  1851  St.  Mary’s  Orphan 
asylum  for  girls  was  founded  on  Harmon 
street,  and  in  1852  St.  Vincent’s  asylum 
for  boys  was  opened,  the  former  being 
under  the  charge  of  the  Ladies  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  and  the  latter  under  the 
Sisters  of  Charity. 

The  pressing  wants  of  the  diocese 
being  now  met,  the  bishop  directed  his 
energy  to  details  of  his  diocesan  work, 
visiting  every  church  and  settlement  at 
frequent  intervals,  giving  missions,  ad- 
ministering confirmation,  and  preach- 
ing. Although  accomplishing  much  and 
doing  great  good,  he  was  anxious  to  do 
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still  more  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  religion.  The  Catholic  schools 
were  an  object  of  great  concern  with 
him,  and  when  it  was  possible  priests 
were  obliged  to  establish  them  in 
their  respective  parishes.  He  also  es- 
tablished many  other  institutions  for 
the  dispensing  of  charity  in  every  form, 
and  thus  introduced  the  following  female 
religious  communities  into  the  diocese 
in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned  : 
the  Gray  nuns  about  1856,  the  Sisters 
of  the  Good  Shepherd,  1869,  and  the 
Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  1870.  He  also 
gave  cordial  greeting  to  the  Franciscans 
in  1867,  placing  St.  Joseph’s  congre- 
gation, Cleveland,  in  their  charge.  Two 
years  later  he  extended  welcome  to  the 
Jesuits,  and  intrusted  to  them  St.  Mary’s 
congregation  of  Toledo.  The  good 
bishop  had  long  seen  and  felt  the  need 
of  a hospital  in  Cleveland,  which  the 
city  did  not  have  previous  to  1863,  the 
period  of  the  civil  war,  then  at  its 
height,  when  many  sick  and  wounded 
men  were  sent  to  Cleveland  for  medical 
treatment  and  care,  but  with  no  facil- 
ities or  conveniences. 

The  public  now,  for  the  first  time, 
seemed  to  realize  the  necessity  which 
had  long  been  apparent  to  Bishop 
Rappe,  for  an  institution  of  this  kind. 
Now  was  his  opportunity,  which  he 
eagerly  seized  upon  and  offered  to  build 
a hospital  and  provide  nurses,  if  the 
public  would  come  to  his  assistance. 
The  offer  was  accepted,  and  two  years 
later — 1865 — Charity  Hospital,  costing 
about  seventy-five  thousand  dollars, 
was  opened  to  the  public  and  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  And 


so  it  was  with  Bishop  Rappe,  he  seemed 
to  be  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  an 
opportunity  to  do  good,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  there  has  ever  been  a man  in 
Cleveland  whose  nature  was  more  ten- 
der, or  whose  sympathies  were  more 
wide-reaching  and  all-embracing.  Nor 
could  anything  discourage  or  deter  him 
in  worthy  undertakings,  especially  in 
the  line  of  benevolences  and  charities. 
He  came  here  at  a time — thirty-nine 
years  of  age — when  he  was  in  full  physi- 
cal vigor  and  in  the  prime  of  mental 
power,  and  manfully  did  he  set  about 
doing  the  work  of  life,  performing  most 
effectual  work  for  humanity,  in  and  out 
of  his  church.  His  duties  were  labori- 
ous and  his  labors  unceasing.  The  af- 
fairs of  his  church,  during  his  adminis- 
tration, were  prosperous  and  gratifying 
in  the  extreme,  but  the  intense  strain 
coming  from  such  a multitude  of  im- 
proved opportunities  and  devotion  in 
behalf  of  his  church  was  such  that  his 
health  began  to  be  affected  and  his 
sight  to  fail.  He  was  a delegate  to  the 
Vatican  Council  at  Rome  in  1870,  on 
returning  from  which  he  tendered  his 
resignation  as  Bishop  of  Cleveland. 
This  title  he  had  borne  amid  hardships 
and  mental  trials  of  the  most  striking 
kind  for  nearly  twenty -three  years, 
when  he  found  a sparsely  settled  dio- 
cese awaiting  organization  at  his  hands. 
He  left  it  flourishing,  well  provided  with 
priests,  churches,  schools  and  religious 
institutions.  The  episcopal  city  in  1847 
had  but  one  small  church ; in  1870  there 
were  eleven,  with  large  congregations. 
He  was  now  engaged  in  missionary  work 
in  the  diocese  of  Burlington,  a kind  of 
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work  always  dear  to  him  and  in  which 
he  excelled.  His  relations  with  church- 
men of  other  denominations  were  most 
pleasant,  and  his  departure  was  regretted 
by  all  classes  of  citizens.  Untiring  in 
zeal,  patient  in  hardship,  generous,  un- 
selfish, no  labor  seemed,  to  weary  or 
exhaust  him.  Tall,  wiry,  quick,  and 
elastic  in  motion,  good  his  aim,  suffer- 
ing and  sorrow  the  objects  of  his  char- 
ity, he  lived  for  religion  and  his  kind, 
never  failing  to  heed  the  voice  that  fell 
on  Peter’s  ear,  bidding  him  call  nothing 
common  or  unclean  that  bears  a divine 
stamp.  Ill  versed  in  English,  because 
learned  late  in  life,  defective  in  early 
education,  yet  by  nature’s  gift  and  his 
own  energy  of  character,  conquering  the 
forces  of  nature  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded. 

He  was  wont  to  preach  three  times 
every  Sunday,  each  time  to  a different 
audience,  and  often  in  churches  miles 
distant  from  each  other.  He  was  great 
as  a missionary  rather  than  as  a bishop, 
and  excelled  as  a pioneer  who  explored 
and  outlined,  leaving  to  others  to  shape 
and  consolidate.  A lover  of  his  native 
land,  he  gave  not  only  his  allegiance 
but  his  most  ardent  support  to  his 
adopted  country. 

A true  patriot,  a Christian  man,  tol- 
erant of  dissent,  conceding  to  others 
what  he  asked  for  himself — religious 
and  civil  liberty — he  died  at  the  ripe 
old  age  of  seventy-six,  thirty-six  of 
which  he  had  labored  as  priest  and 
bishop  on  the  missions  of  Ohio,  amid 
the  tears  of  his  people  and  the  respect 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  with  the 


well-merited  reputation  of  a life  spent 
for  God  and  his  fellowmen.  He  w*as 
held  in  high  regard  alike  by  Catholics 
and  Protestants.  All  the  charitable 
enterprises  undertaken  by  him  were 
prosperous,  for  everybody  had  confi- 
dence in  him  ; they  felt  that  if  he  asked 
for  aid  the  object  could  not  be  other 
than  a worthy  one,  and  he  often  found 
the  most  generous  donors  among  Pro- 
testants. 

Active  in  the  interest  and  zealous  in 
the  faith  of  his  church,  he  was  yet  far 
removed  from  bigotry,  and  withal  was 
a man  of  great  affability  and  native 
refinement.  There  is  something  grand 
and  noble,  something  lending  inspira- 
tion and  giving  added  courage  and 
heart  to  mankind,  in  the  life  of  this 
worthy  character,  this  devoted,  saintly 
man.  And  with  his  life’s  deep  purpose 
set  in  God’s  mighty  plan,  there  came 
issues  that  grandly  move  on  into 
eternity.  His  death  took  place  Sep- 
tember 8,  1877,  at  St.  Alban’s,  Ver- 
mont. The  remains  were  brought  to 
Cleveland  and  the  funeral  ceremonies 
were  of  an  imposing  nature  ; thousands 
of  the  best  citizens  of  all  denominations 
were  present  at  the  depot  and  on  the 
streets  to  do  honor  to  the  noble  man. 
Many  outside  of  his  own  church  and 
denomination  hold  tenderly  and  warmly 
his  memory. 

“ When  the  good  man  yields  his  breath — 

For  the  good  man  never  dies — 

Bright,  beyond  the  gulf  of  death, 

Lo,  the  land  of  promise  lies.” 

D.  W.  Manchester. 
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SCIOTO  VALLEY. 


Central  and  southern  Ohio  had  a 
pioneer  merchant  and  citizen  of  singu- 
lar probity  and  elevation  of  character 
in  Judge  James  McClintick,  who  died 
at  Chillicothe,  May  n,  1862,  in  the 
seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age.  In 
that  immediate  vicinity  his  memory 
is  treasured  as  an  inspiration  to  all, 
especially  by  the  young,  who  struggle 
amidst  adversities  for  success  upon 
conditions  that  do  not  involve  moral 
shipwreck.  For  more  than  forty  years 
Mr.  McClintick  was  in  constant  social, 
religious,  political  and  business  con- 
tact with  that  community,  and  the 
judgment  to-day  is,  as  it  was  at  his 
death,  that  he  was  a conscientious, 
high-minded,  honorable  man  against 
whose  character,  either  public  or  pri- 
vate, not  one  word  of  reproach  was 
ever  uttered.  The  kindly  character,  as 
well  as  the  business  method  and  repu- 
tation, of  Judge  McClintick,  are  illus- 
trated by  the  following  incident  : 

There  lived  in  the  adjoining  county 
of  Highland  an  infirm,  crippled  man, 
with  his  wife  and  daughter.  The  af- 
flicted father  was  rarely  able  to  leave 
home  to  transact  business.  His  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  was  small,  but  he  was 
a man  of  great  piety.  The  daughter 
usually  made  all  bargains  for  him,  and 
the  chief  means  of  support  was  the  ex- 
change of  household  products  for  such 


“ store  goods”  as  might  be  needed. 
Upon  one  occasion  when  the  time  for  a 
visit  to  the  store  and  an  exchange  of 
goods  arrived,  the  daughter  was  ill, 
and  no  one  could  make  the  annual  visit 
to  Chillicothe  but  the  invalid,  aged 
father.  After  much  persuasion,  he  was 
induced  to  undertake  the  journey.  The 
old  horse  was  led  out,  and  he  was 
helped  into  the  saddle,  to  which  a roll 
of  “ linsey,”  constituting  the  wealth  of 
the  family,  was  attached. 

The  old  man’s  ignorance  and  inex- 
perience filled  him  with  alarm,  and  his 
misgivings  increased  with  every  step  of 
the  horse.  At  last  he  burst  forth  in 
prayer  : “O,  Lord,  show  me  a man 

that  will  deal  with  a man  as  with  a 
child.”  He  repeated  this  with  great 
frequency  and  earnestness  till  he  came 
in  view  of  the  town.  To  the  first  per- 
son he  met  on  the  street  he  said  : “Can 
you  show  me  a man  that  will  deal  with 
a man  as  with  a child?”  “Yes,”  said 
the  person  whom  he  had  addressed, 
“go  to  James  McClintick.”  After 
patient  inquiry  he  made  his  way  to  the 
store  and  was  met  at  the  edge  of  the 
sidewalk  by  the  proprietor.  “Are  you 
James  McClintick?”  said  he,  “and  will 
you  deal  with  a man  as  with  a child?” 
“Oh,  yes,”  was  the  answer,  and  the  old 
man  was  helped  into  the  store  and 
given  a supply  of  dry  goods  and  gro- 
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ceries  so  much  larger  than  he  had  ex- 
pected that  he  gave  thanks  to  God  that 
he  had  found  a man  who  would  deal 
with  a man  as  with  a child. 

A few  words  as  to  the  origin  of 

THE  M'CLINTICK  FAMILY. 

James  McClintick  was  born  October 
25,  1785,  at  Shippensburgh,  Pennsylva- 
nia. He  was  the  son  of  James  McClin- 
tick by  Mary  Davidson  Williamson, 
both  descendants  of  old  Scottish  fami- 
lies, who,  with  so  many  others,  emi- 
grated from  Scotland  and  the  North  of 
Ireland  in  the  seventeenth  century  and 
located  in  central  and  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  surname  McClintick,  or 
McClintock,  in  Scottish  nomenclature, 
is  descriptive  of  a locality  among  the 
Highlands  and  means  a “ pleasant  cliff 
or  ridge,”  so  often  found  overlooking 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  or  streams  in 
romantic  Scotland. 

Alexander  McClintick,  the  founder  of 
the  branch  that  for  nearly  three  centuries 
had  been  settled  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land, left  Scotland  in  1597 — one  of  the 
persecuted  Scotch  Presbyterians  who 
found  a refuge  from  religious  persecu- 
tion in  the  Plantation  of  Ulster.  His 
descendants  have  become  numerous, 
and  many  of  them  distinguished,  in  ad- 
ministering the  affairs  of  both  church 
and  state,  of  whom  may  be  mentioned 
the  Right  Rev.  William  A.  McClintick, 
Bishop  of  Derry;  James  McClintick  of 
Trinta;  John  McClintick,  M.P.;  Sir  Ad- 
miral Francis  Leopold  McClintick,  the 
Arctic  navigator,  who  was  knighted  for 
his  services  in  discovering  the  fate  of 
the  Franklin  expedition;  Alfred  McClin- 


tick, LL.D.,  and  John  McClintick,  in 
the  Peerage  of  Ireland,  as  Baron  Rath- 
donnell.  The  armorial  bearings  are : 
Per  pales  gules  and  azure,  a chevron 
erm,  between  three  escallop  shells. 
Crest,  a lion  passant  ppr.  Motto,  Vir- 
tutc  et  labor*.  Of  this  ancient  family 
was  James  McClintick,  the  father  of  the 
judge.  He  left  the  north  of  Ireland 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  and  located  near  Shippens- 
burgh. He  took  part  in  the  struggle 
for  American  independence,  for  which 
he  was  awarded  a military  land  warrant, 
which  he  located,  but  which  his  de- 
scendants lost  by  reason  of  neglect  or 
lapse  of  time.  He  married  Mary  Da- 
vidson Williamson,  daughter  of  John 
Williamson,  also  of  Shippensburgh.  She 
was  a sister  of  Hugh  Williamson,  M. 
D.,  F.  R.  S.,  LL.  D.,  an  eminent  phi- 
losopher, statesman  and  patriot  of 
the  revolutionary  period.  Dr.  William- 
son was  a member  of  the  first  graduat- 
ing class  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  became  distinguished  for  his 
learning  and  literary  works.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Continental  congress  at 
the  time  General  Washington  surren- 
dered his  commission.  In  Colonel 
Trumbull’s  painting  of  that  historic 
event,  Dr.  Williamson  is  accorded  a 
commanding  position.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  convention  which  formed  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  first  and  second  congresses  held  un- 
der it.  Dr.  Hosack,  his  biographer,  de- 
scribes him  as  a man  of  the  “ highest 
literary  and  scientific  attainments,  of  the 
purest  patriotism  and  the  most  exalted 
virtue.” 


Johnson  county,  Kansas. 
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The  death  of  the  elder  McClintick, 
while  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  yet 
in  his  youth,  devolved  upon  that  son 
unusual  responsibilities  in  the  care 
of  his  mother  and  a portion  of  the 
family. 

In  1805  Mrs.  McClintick  and  family 
removed  to  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  with  Dr. 
William  McDowell,  who  had  married 
Rachel,  her  oldest  daughter.  Soon 
after  arriving,  James  became  associated 
with  Dr.  McDowell,  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits in  Chillicothe. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  March,  1811, 
Mr.  McClintick  married  Charity  Trim- 
ble, a sister  of  Major  David  Trimble 
of  Kentucky,  and  of  General  Isaac  R. 
Trimble  of  Baltimore,  Maryland.  The 
children  surviving  the  marriage  are 
James,  the  eldest  son,  a merchant  of 
Chillicothe ; Hon.  William  T.,  lawyer 
by  profession,  and  now  general  counsel 
of  the  Cincinnati,  Washington  & Balti- 
more Railroad  company;  Martha  Finley, 
wife  of  James  H.  Holcomb,  esq.,  form- 
erly of  New  York,  now  of  Chillicothe, 
and  Eliza  Jane,  wife  of  Mr.  John  H. 
Bennett,  also  of  Chillicothe  ; and  Anna 


Maria,  wife  of  John  S.  Mackey,  of 
Spring  Hill,  Missouri. 

Mr.  McClintick  was  a merchant  for 
nearly  forty  years,  meeting  with  marked 
success,  the  result  of  his  great  industry, 
integrity  and  force  of  character.  For 
twenty-one  years — from  1824  to  1845 — 
he  was  associate-judge  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas  of  Ross  county.  He 
was  a leading  member  of  the  Methodist 
church  during  all  his  residence  at 
Chillicothe.  “ His  piety  was  as  a lamp 
that  never  burned  low  nor  grew  dim.” 
Remembering  the  persecutions  endured 
by  his  ancestors,  he  had  toleration  for 
others  of  the  broadest  type  ; a principle 
involved  as  well  in  the  American  Revo- 
lution, as  in  “ The  Fifty  Year’s  Struggle 
of  the  Scottish  Covenanters  ” — in  both 
of  which  his  forefathers  took  part.  A 
look  into  his  “ forceful  yet  tender 
face,”  yet  preserved  by  the  art  of  the 
engraver,  betokens  the  spirit  of  a man 
who  would  willingly  endure  hardness  as 
a good  soldier,  and  even  dare  to  die  for 
the  sake  of  his  convictions.  Of  such 
were  the  heroes  and  martyrs  of  Scot- 
land. 


Henry  Dudley  Teetor. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  TRIMBLE  MCCLINTICK. 

The  paternal  ancestors  of  William 
Trimble  McClintick  were  sharers  and 
sufferers  in  the  “Fifty  Years’  Struggle 
of  the  Scottish  Covenanters,”  extending 
from  1638  to  1688.  Religious  persecu- 
tion compelled  them  to  leave  the  loved 
but  stormy  scenes  of  their  nativity — the 
land  of  the  Scots — for  a refuge  in  the 
Plantation  of  Ulster,  thenceforward 
known  as  the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian 
settlement ; of  such  godly  Scotch  ex- 
traction was  James  McClintick,  the 
father  of  James  McClintick,  a native  ot 
Shippensburgh,  Pennsylvania,  who  was 
the  father  of  William  Trimble  McClin- 
tick, now  the  general  counselor  of  the 
Cincinnati,  Washington  & Baltimore 
Railroad  company. 

A few  words  should  be  said  touching 
the  maternal  ancestors  of  Mr.  McClin- 
tick. Mary  Davidson  McClintick,  the 
grandmother,  was  the  daughter  of  John 
Williamson,  by  Mary  Davidson,  his  wife, 
both  of  eminent  Scotch  families,  whose 
early  emigration  was  also  the  result  of 
the  religious  wars  and  persecutions  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  She  was  a 
sister  of  Hugh  Williamson,  M.  D.,  F.  R. 
S.,  LL.  D.,  an  eminent  philosopher, 
patriot  and  statesman  of  our  Revolu- 
tionary period.  His  mother’s  name  was 
Charity  Trimble — a sister  of  Major 


David  Trimble,  in  1812  an  aide-de- 
camp  to  General  William  Henry  Har- 
rison, and  afterwards  a distinguished 
iron  manufacturer,  lawyer,  and  member 
of  congress  from  Kentucky.  Two  other 
brothers,  John  and  William,  were  also 
prominent  iron  merchants  in  that  state, 
the  latter  a lawyer  by  profession,  serv- 
ing at  one  time  as  territorial  judge  by 
appointment  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Another  brother  is  Gen- 
eral Isaac  R.  Trimble  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  who  served  with  distinction 
in  the  Confederate  army. 

Mr.  McClintick  was  born  at  Chilli- 
cothe,  Ross  county,  Ohio,  February  20, 
1819 — Chillicothe  then  being  the  capital 
of  the  state.  Beginning  his  education 
at  the  Chillicothe  academy,  he  after- 
wards entered  Ohio  university  — was 
transferred  to  Augusta  college,  Ken- 
tucky, where  he  graduated  in  1837. 
Having  an  inclination  for  the  profession 
of  the  law,  Mr.  McClintick  entered  im- 
mediately upon  its  study,  after  gradu- 
ating, notwithstanding  strong  induce- 
ments had  been  offered  him,  by  way  of 
advancement  to  a chair  in  the  college, 
as  professor  of  mathematics.  He  en- 
tered the  law  office  of  Messrs.  Creigh- 
ton & Bond,  an  able  and  distinguished 
law  firm,  fifty  years  ago.  Three  years 
afterwards  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
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at  the  February  term  of  the  old  supreme 
court,  then  holding  a session  at  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio,  after  an  examination  con- 
ducted by  a committee  of  which  Hon. 
William  V.  Peck  and  Hon.  John  Welch 
were  members — these  gentlemen  being 
afterwards,  each  in  turn,  chief-justice  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Ohio.  The  late 
Theodore  Sherer  was  admitted  at  the 
same  time  ; and  they  began  their  pro- 
fessional career  simultaneously,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  incident : On 

the  day  of  their  return  to  Chillicothe, 
they  went  to  the  court-house  where  a 
case  had  just  been  called,  in  which  Gen- 
eral William  S.  Murphy  and  Judge 
Thurman  were  opposing  counsels. 

The  two  newly  made  lawyers  were  in- 
vited to  take  part  in  the  trial,  one  on 
either  side,  and  thus,  without  a moment’s 
time  for  special  preparation,  they  were 
introduced  to  actual  practice.  In  1843 
Mr.  McClintick  became  a member  of 
the  firm  of  Creighton  & Green,  one  of 
the  two  leading  firms  then  in  southern 
Ohio,  Allen  & Thurman  being  the 
other.  In  1849  Mr-  McClintick  was 
elected  prosecuting-attorney  of  Ross 
county,  serving  two  years.  In  1852  the 
firm  of  McClintick  & Smith  was 
formed,  his  partner,  Amos  Smith,  esq., 
being  a nephew  and  pupil  of  Hon. 
Hocking  H.  Hunter.  In  1878  Mr.  Mc- 
Clintick was  elected  as  the  Ohio  rep- 
resentative of  the  American  Bar  associ- 
ation, at  Saratoga,  New  York.  The 
period  at  which  Mr.  McClintick  first 
appeared  as  a corporation  lawyer  was 
in  1858.  That  year  he  became  one  of 
the  original  counsel  who  instituted  the 
suit  of.  creditors  against  the  original 


Marietta  & Cincinnati  Railroad  com- 
pany (chartered  in  1845),  under  which 
its  road  and  other  property  was  sold  in 
i860,  and  took  a leading  part,  with  the 
elder  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  Hon.  Henry 
Stanbery,  Hon.  H.  H.  Hunter,  Hon. 
Samuel  F.  Vinton  and  ex-United  States 
Senator  Judge  Allen  G.  Thurman.  This 
litigation  resulted  in  the  organization 
of  the  company,  in  i860,  under  the 
name  of  the  Marietta  & Cincinnati 
Railroad  company  as  reorganized.  Of 
this  company  Mr.  McClintick  became 
the  general  counsel,  and  continued  in 
that  relation  until  1877,  when  its  finan- 
cial embarrassments  compelled  the  fore- 
closure of  the  outstanding  mortgages 
upon  its  property.  With  the  consent  of 
the  company,  Mr.  McClintick  instituted 
proceedings  in  the  court  of  common 
pleas  of  Ross  county,  under  which  the 
road  was  sold  in  1882,  under  a decree 
made  in  accordance  with  an  agreement 
between  the  creditors  and  stockholders 
for  the  readjustment  and  capitalization 
of  the  debts  and  stocks.  As  provided 
in  this  agreement,  the  company  was 
subsequently  (March,  1883)  reorganized 
under  the  name  of  the  Cincinnati,  Wash- 
ington & Baltimore  Railroad  company. 
Of  this  board  of  directors  Mr.  McClin 
tick  was  elected  a member,  and  his 
firm,  McClintick  & Smith,  became  its 
general  counsel.  He  was  president  of 
the  Cincinnati  & Baltimore  Railroad 
company  at  its  organization,  in  1868, 
and  remained  in  that  office  until  the 
Cincinnati  & Baltimore  was  sold  to  the 
Cincinnati,  Washington  & Baltimore 
company,  in  1883.  He  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Baltimore  Short  Line  com- 
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pany  in  1882,  and  remained  in  that 
capacity  until  that  road  was  also  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Cincinnati,  Washing- 
ton  & Baltimore  system. 

He  was  elected  director  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  railway  company  in  Jan- 
uary, 1874  ; was  associated  as  one  of 
the  counsel  in  the  litigation  relating  to 
that  company  ; was  elected  president 
of  the  company  in  October,  1879,  which 
office  he  held  until  1884.  Mr.  McClin- 
tick  became  general  counselor  of  the 
Cincinnati,  Washington  & Baltimore 
Railroad  company  immediately  upon  its 
organization  in  1883,  and  is  still  serving 
in  that  distinguished  capacity,  with  his 
office  in  the  Grand  Central  Union  depot, 
Cincinnati,  as  a result  of  his  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  rail- 
road system  of  Ohio  and  of  a compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  the  law  regulating 
such  corporations,  indicating  the  pos- 
session, in  a high  degree,  of  rare  execu- 
tive as  well  as  intellectual  endowments. 

Mr.  McClintick  has  thus  been  por- 
trayed by  the  pen  of  another  writer  : 
“As  a lawyer,  Mr.  McClintick  is  sa- 
gacious, laborious,  faithful  and  persist- 
ent, and  is  a clear,  direct  and  persuasive 
advocate,  bringing  to  the  conduct  of 
the  argument  in  the  case  a master’s 
knowledge  of  the  law  and  facts,  and  the 
advocate’s  clearest  and  simplest,  and, 
therefore,  the  most  forcible  presentation 
to  both  court  and  jury.”  Add  to  this  his 
reputation  for  uprightness  and  straight- 
forwardness in  all  professional  inter- 
course and  transactions ; a Christian 
character — almost  hereditary,  and  ex- 
emplified by  worshiping  under  the  forms 
of  Methodism — and  you  have  the  rea- 


son for  the  saying,  ‘ When  William 
McClintick  speaks  where  he  is  best 
known,  he  is  always  trusted  and  be- 
lieved.” 

Another  phase  of  Mr.  McClintick’s 
character  is  an  unusual  fondness  for 
classical  and  polite  learning,  which  has 
sometimes  been  evidenced  by  poetical 
effusions  — “ the  accomplishment  of 
verse  ” — well  known  to  his  intimate 
friends.  Availing  himself  of  every  re- 
laxation from  professional  labor,  he  has 
given  much  attention  to  general  litera- 
ture, and,  in  response  to  invitations,  has 
frequently  delivered  addresses  before 
colleges,  literary  societies,  and  upon 
public  occasions.  The  main  object — 
professional  success  — has,  however, 
been  kept  steadily  in  view,  though  some- 
times allured,  for  the  time  being,  into 
those  pleasant  by-paths  that  lead  both 
to  and  from  the  dusty  roadway  which 
every  lawyer  must  travel  if  he  wishes 
to  reach,  as  Mr.  McClintick  has  done, 
eminence  in  a profession  which  has  been 
aptly  likened  to  “ a high  mountain,  steep 
and  difficult,  indeed,  in  its  first  ap- 
proaches, but  easy  and  delightful  in  its 
superior  ascent,  and  whose  top  is 
crowned  with  perpetual  verdure.” 

JUDGE  JACKSON  A.  JORDAN  OF  THE  CIN- 
CINNATI BAR. 

Centuries  ago,  a crusader,  returning 
to  Normandy,  adopted  as  a surname 
Jordanus , in  remembrance  of  the  sa- 
cred river  in  Palestine,  upon  whose 
banks  he  had  fought  the  turbaned 
Saracen  under  Richard  Plantagenet, 
the  great  soldier  of  the  cross.  Thence- 
forward these  names  frequently  appear 
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in  the  old  Norman  and  English  rolls 
and  manuscripts : Richard,  Robert, 

William,  Martin,  John,  Stephen  and 
Ralph  Jordan.  This  statement,  made 
upon  the  authority  of  Lower,  is  further 
corroborated  by  the  ancient  armorial 
bearings  of  the  Jordans,  in  which  in- 
variably appear  the  cross  crosslet  fitchee , 
indicating  unmistakably,  under  the  laws 
of  heraldry,  that  the  progenitors  of  the 
family  took  part  in  those  holy  wars,  as 
well  adopted  their  surname  from  the 
classic  river  mentioned.  Their  chival- 
ric  motto:  Percussa  resurgam ; “If 
struck  down  I shall  rise  again,”  is  an 
epigrammatic  expression  which  may 
allude  to  the  crusaders  as  well  as  em- 
body a favorite  sentiment  of  the  family, 
as  it  is  well  known  to  signify  a profes- 
sional characteristic  of  the  gentleman 
whose  name  heads  this  article.  Omit- 
ting much  that  might  be  said  concern- 
ing this  family  in  the  history  of  Great 
Britain,  we  come  to  the  period  of  the 
founding  of  the  Penn  colony  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  name  of  Richard  Jordan  occurs 
in  a “List  of  purchasers,  22  May,  1682,” 
made  by  William  Penn  to  Philip  Ford, 
and  now  in  the  land  office  at  Washing- 
ton. Richard  Jordan  purchased  of  Penn 
two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  and  located 
his  land  in  the  Susquehanna  valley ; 
Richard  Jordan , the  Pennsylvania  Qua- 
ker, evolved  from  Richard  Jordanus , the 
Norman  crusader.  This  was  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  Jordan  family  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

John  Jordan,  the  grandfather  of 
Judge  Jackson  A.  Jordan,  owned  a 
farm  upon  the  banks  of  the  Susque- 


hanna about  one  hundred  years  ago. 
His  son  Amos,  by  Sarah  Smith,  his 
wife,  was  the  father  of  eleven  children, 
five  of  whom  are  dead,  and  five  are 
lawyers — John  Smith  and  Robert  North, 
located  in  Logan  county;  Jackson  A., 
Nathan  E.  and  Isaac  M.  (member  of 
the  Forty-eighth  congress),  practising 
law  in  Cincinnati.  These  parents  left 
the  Susquehanna  and  came  west  in 
1835  and  located  upon  a farm  in  Clark 
county,  Ohio. 

It  was  said  of  the  father,  Amos  Jor- 
dan, that  he  was  “a  man  of  great  in- 
dustry and  probity  of  character  and  in- 
telligence, with  strong  convictions  and 
simple  habits  of  life.”  The  mother  was 
also  endowed  with  fine  sense,  good  judg- 
ment and  with  high  appreciation  of  the 
advantages  of  education;  hence  she  in- 
spired in  the  minds  of  her  children  a 
love  of  learning  and  all  that  pertains 
to  constant  intellectual  development. 
Therefore,  their  sons,  one  after  another, 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  the  law, 
rendering  it  a professional  family  in  an 
extraordinary  sense. 

Jackson  A.  Jordan  was  born  in  the 
town  of  New  Columbia,  Union  county, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  banks  of  the  west 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  January 
12,  1826,  and  came  to  Ohio  with  the 
family  in  1835.  When  twelve  years  old 
he  became  a clerk  in  Springfield,  Ohio, 
for  Edward  Swope,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained for  several  years,  during  which 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  transac- 
tions of  business  in  a general  country 
store.  From  that  on,  until  twenty  years 
old,  he  alternated  between  work  on  his 
father’s  farm  and  mercantile  pursuits. 
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Having  a predilection  for  the  law  and 
an  ardent  desire  for  an  education,  with 
but  little  opportunity  to  gratify  it,  he 
availed  himself  of  all  his  leisure  in  its 
pursuit.  This  course  of  self-instruction 
enabled  him  in  time  to  teach.  Com- 
mencing at  twenty  years  of  age,  he 
taught  nine  months  in  the  country. 
For  a while  he  attended  an  academy  in 
Springfield,  and  afterward  at  Dayton, 
Ohio.  At  twenty-two  he  entered  the 
law  office  of  the  late  General  Robert 
C.  Schenck.  This  constant  applica- 
tion in  the  pursuit  of  an  education  en- 
abled the  student-at-law  to  read  advan- 
tageously. The  following  books  were 
read  several  times : De  Solme  and 

Stevens,  on  ‘The  English  Constitution/ 
Story,  on  ‘ The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States/  Blackstone  and  Kent,  on  ‘Law 
Jurisprudence/  Story,  on  ‘ Equity  Juris- 
prudence/ Comyn,  on  ‘ Contracts/  Ste- 
phen, Gould  and  Chitty,  on  ‘ Law  Plead- 
ing/ Story,  on  ‘ Equity  Pleading/  Phil- 
lips, on  ‘Law  Evidence/  Gresley’s 
‘ Equity  Evidence/  Selwyn’s  ‘ Nisi 
Prius/  Walker’s  ‘American  Law/  vari- 
ous books  upon  ‘Practice  and  Legal 
Maxims/  and  the  general  works  on 
jurisprudence. 

Mr.  Jordan  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  June,  1849,  in  whom,  upon  a rigid  ex- 
amination, the  principles  of  law  were 
found  to  be  well  grounded.  From  the 
time  he  opened  his  office  in  Dayton,  Oc- 
tober, 1849,  his  efforts  proved  self-sus- 
taining. When  not  professionally  em- 
ployed he  was  devotedly  at  study.  Four 
years  of  constant,  patient  toil  brought 
the  reward  of  success,  and,  as  a con- 
comitant, the  confidence  of  the  com- 


munity in  which  he  lived.  In  1869  the 
Dayton  bar  recommended  Mr.  Jordan 
to  Governor  Hayes  to  fill  a vacancy 
upon  the  superior  court  bench  of  that 
city,  upon  which  the  governor  promptly 
acted,  the  act  according  at  the  same 
time  with  personal  wishes  of  the  now 
ex-president  of  the  United  States.  The 
judicial  career  of  Judge  Jordan  gave 
great  satisfaction  both  to  the  bar  and 
the  appointing  power,  for  the  duties  of 
which  he  displayed  marked  abilities. 
Since  then  Judge  Jordan  has  given  him- 
self, with  great  energy  and  unremitting 
diligence,  to  the  practice  of  a profes- 
sion to  which  he  is  passionately  de- 
voted. In  1876  Judge  Jordan  removed 
to  Cincinnati,  where,  soon  after,  the  firm 
of  Jordan, Jordan  & Williams  was  formed. 
The  firm,  of  which  he  is  now  the  head, 
is  Jordans  & Jordan,  comprising  him- 
self, his  two  brothers,  Nathan  E.  and 
Isaac  M.,  and  Homer  F.  Jordan,  his  son. 
Excepting  the  while  alluded  to  as  judge 
of  the  superior  court  of  Dayton,  Judge 
Jordan  has  allowed  nothing  to  interfere 
with  his  ardent  and  constant  devotion 
to  his  professional  business.  Law,  equity 
and  jurisprudence — this  is  the  trinity  to 
which  he  offers  intellectual  incense, 
morning,  noon  and  night.  Therefore, 
as  the  days,  months  and  years  go  by, 
he  ascends  higher  and  higher  the  mount 
of  professional  attainment  whose  sum- 
mit is  lost  in  the  incommunicable  blue 
of  heaven,  “for  law  has  its  seat  in  the 
bosom  of  God,  and  its  voice  is  the  har- 
mony of  the  world.” 

Boasting  not  of  his  Norman  blood, 
but  putting  to  the  utmost  use  and  test 
the  traits  transmitted  from  a splendid 
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ancestry,  Judge  Jordan’s  career  is  an 
instance  of  the  most  encouraging  kind 
to  the  young.  Touching  the  moral  char- 
acter of  Judge  Jordan,  an  accomplished 
writer  has  said:  “ Judge  Jordan  has 
been  a man  of  strong  religious  convic- 
tions, in  so  far  as  religion  has]to  do  with 
the  habits,  character  and  conduct  of 
men,  and  reverence  to  God,  but  unre- 
lenting to  bigotry.  With  him  religion 
is  not  an  intellectual  function — it  is  a 
moral  function.  With  him  faith  and 
opinion  are  synonymous  — obligatory 


upon  none,  optional  with  all,  with  a 
high  regard  for  religion  and  a very 
questionable  regard  for  theology.”  . . 
And  again  : “ The  life  of  Judge  Jordan 
has  been  one  of  hard  labor;  its  whole 
purpose  has  been  to  see  his 'family  and 
his  father’s  family  intrenched  upon  high 
social,  intellectual  and  moral  ground; 
and  to  this  end  he  has  made  many 
willing  sacrifices,  and  by  no  means  in 
vain.” 

Henry  Dudley  Teetor 


BUFFALO. 

II. 


ANDREW  LANGDON. 


The  production  of  coal  is  one  of  the 
most  important  industries  of  the  age. 
Its  development  is  of  modern  origin. 
The  use  of  coal  in  England  may  be 
traced  back  for  centuries,  but  it  was 
prohibited  in  London  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.,  the  smoke  being  then  re- 
garded as  injurious  to  health.  Not- 
withstanding the  continued  hostility  of 
government  to  coal,  as  indicated  by  re- 
peated acts  of  parliament  and  royal 
edicts,  it  gradually  found  its  way  into 
use  as  a substitute  for  wood,  and  since 
the  time  of  Charles  II.  it  has  been  the 
common  fuel  not  only  in  London  but 
throughout  the  island. 

It  was  not  until  about  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  that  anthra- 
cite coal  was  discovered  in  America, 


and  for  many  years  thereafter  very  little 
was  produced.  In  1820  the  product  of 
domestic  mines  was  only  about  five 
hundred  tons.  The  yield  has  steadily 
and  gradually  increased,  until  the  out- 
put in  1886  was  thirty-two  million  tons. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  aggregate  ton- 
nage of  anthracite  coal  west  of  Syracuse, 
New  York,  in  1861  was  only  25,000  tons. 
The  value  of  this  vast  product  of  fuel 
material  to  commerce  and  for  domestic 
purposes  is  beyond  computation.  It  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  necessities  of 
mankind,  for  which  there  is  apparently 
no  attainable  substitute. 

The  development  of  the  coal  industry 
has  been  the  most  prolific  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a century,  during  which 
period  many  persons  have  become 
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prominently  identified  with  the  enter- 
prise. Of  these,  few,  if  any,  are  entitled 
to  rank  Andrew  Langdon.  The  busi- 
ness is  generally  carried  on  by  corpo- 
rations controlling  unlimited  capital, 
but  Mr.  Langdon  is  an  individual 
operator,  either  acting  alone  or  as  a 
member  of  a firm.  He  is  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  largest  individual  coal 
producers  of  the  country.  He  is  the 
proprietor  of  mines  having  a capacity 
of  a million  tons  per  annum,  and  the 
firm  with  which  he  is  connected  handles 
nearly  that  quantity  every  year,  or 
about  one-thirtieth  of  the  total  product 
of  the  country. 

Andrew  Langdon  comes  from  real 
old  down  east  New  England  stock. 
The  family  genealogy  is  readily  traced 
back  to  the  early  settlers  of  New  Castle, 
a seaport  town,  now  a portion  of  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire.  The  Lang- 
dons  were  prominent  citizens  of  the 
place  long  before  the  Revolution,  and 
acted  a conspicuous  part  in  the  war 
that  resulted  in  the  separation  from  the 
mother  country.  The  annals  of  New 
Castle,  recently  published,  show  that 
they  were  largely  identified  with  the 
business  and  public  concerns  of  that 
early  settlement  as  well  as  with  national 
affairs.  They  are  found  in  the  learned 
professions  as  well  as  in  agricultural 
and  seafaring  pursuits.  Members  of 
the  family  became  especially  distin- 
guished in  the  public  service.  John 
Langdon,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  filled  many  places 
of  great  responsibility  and  trust,  and 
was  a conspicuous  figure  in  state  and 
national  matters  before  and  after  the 


Revolution.  He  was  repeatedly  a 
member  of  the  Provincial  legislature  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  speaker  thereof; 
delegate  to  the  Continental  congress, 
but  resigned  in  June,  1876,  on  becoming 
navy  agent ; a member  of  the  conven- 
tion to  frame  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States ; was  elected  to  the  first 
United  States  senate  and  made  presi- 
dent thereof,  in  which  capacity  he 
officially  declared  the  result  of  the  vote 
of  the  nation  which  elected  Washing- 
ton and  Adams  President  and  Vice- 
president  of  the  United  States  and 
administered  to  them  their  oaths  of 
office.  During  the  first  year  of  Pres- 
ident Washington’s  term  he  visited 
New  Castle,  where  he  was  the  guest 
of  Senator  Langdon.  When  he  was 
serving  as  presiding  officer  in  the  Pro- 
vincial legislature  of  New  Hampshire, 
news  of  the  fall  of  Ticonderoga  reached 
the  capital  where  the  session  was  held. 
The  reported  reverse  to  Continental 
arms  had  a depressing  effect.  Public 
credit  was  exhausted,  and  the  people 
manifested  great  discouragement.  In 
order  to  rouse  and  stimulate  his  asso- 
ciates, and  inspire  public  confidence  in 
the  Revolutionary  movement,  speaker 
Langdon  rose  in  his  place  and  said : 

I have  a thousand  dollars  in  hard  money.  I will 
pledge  my  plate  for  three  thousand  more.  I have 
seventy  hogsheads  of  Tobago  rum  which  will  be 
sold  for  the  most  they  will  bring.  They  are  at  the 
service  of  the  stata^  If  we  succeed  in  defending  our 
firesides  and  our  homes,  I may  be  remunerated.  If 
we  do  not,  then  the  property  will  be  of  no  value  to 
me.  Our  friend  Stark,  who  so  nobly  maintained  the 
honor  of  the  state  at  Bunker  Hill,  may  safely  be 
entrusted  with  the  honor  of  the  enterprise,  and  we 
will  check  the  progress  of  Burgoyne. 

It  is  a historical  fact  that  this  prompt 
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and  generous  offer  by  John  Langdon 
was  the  beginning  of  that  effective  sup- 
port and  assistance  that  enabled  Stark’s 
gallant  army  to  win  such  imperishable 
honor  and  fame  at  Bennington. 

The  ancestral  line  of  the  Langdons 
from  their  first  settlement  in  New  Eng- 
land down  to  the  present  time  has  had 
sturdy  representatives  in  business  and 
public  affairs  as  well  as  in  scientific  and 
literary  fields.  The  race  may  be  said 
to  be  typical  New  Englanders.  The  in- 
dustry, thrift  and  economy  begotten  by 
the  stern  necessities  of  early  times  in  the 
Old  Granite  state,  permeates  the  whole 
line  of  descendants,  as  they  have  scat- 
tered and  intermingled  with  the  people 
in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  There  are 
several  generations  intervening  between 
Captain  Tobias  Langdon,  a resident  of 
New  Castle  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  but  for  present  purposes 
particular  reference  is  only  made  to  the 
last  three  links  of  the  genealogical  line. 
Andrew  Langdon,  the  grandfather  of 
Mr.  Langdon,  was  born  at  Dover,  New 
York,  April  30,  1776.  He  became  a 
prominent  business  man  in  central  New 
York,  and  is  noted  as  the  proprietor  of 
the  first  through  line  of  stages  between 
Albany  and  Buffalo.  With  true  pio- 
neer spirit  and  courage  he  inaugurated 
the  enterprise  by  acting  as  driver  for 
the  first  coach  that  passed  over  the 
route.  The  trip  from  Utica  to  Canan- 
daigua was  made  upon  a wager  as  to 
time,  and  Mr.  Langdon  won  it.  He 
was  also  the  owner  of  two  hotels  on  the 
line,  one  at  Vernon  and  the  other  at 
Lenox.  Mr.  Langdon  was  noted  for 


public  spirit,  enterprise,  integrity  and 
generous  hospitality.  In  1804  he  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Eunice  King, 
who  was  born  at  New  Marlboro,  Massa- 
chusetts, March  6,  1782.  She  was  a 
member  of  a family  that  occupied  a 
prominent  position  in  social  and  busi- 
ness affairs  in  their  day  and  generation. 
Reuben  King,  a brother  of  Mrs.  Lang- 
don, was  noted  for  his  indomitable 
energy  and  business  push.  He  was  a 
builder  as  well  as  a farmer,  and  con- 
structed one  of  the  churches  now 
standing  at  Vernon,  New  York,  a relic 
of  pioneer  days  and  a fitting  illus- 
tration of  the  architecture  of  a past 
generation.  It  is  said  of  Mr.  King  that 
in  a single  day  he  felled  the  timber  on 
his  own  farm,  hauled  it  to  his  own  mill, 
where  it  was  sawed  into  lumber,  and 
built  to  completion  a lathed  and  plas- 
tered house  of  no  mean  dimensions. 
Of  such  stern,  resolute  and  determined 
stuff  were  the  sturdy  pioneers  of  central 
New  York  state,  originally  from  Corn- 
wall, England. 

Two  sons  were  born  to  Andrew  and 
Eunice  King  Langdon — John  Le  Droit, 
born  December  15,  1806,  and  Jervis  in 
1808.  They  were  left  half  orphans  by 
the  death  of  their  father  when  they  were 
five  and  three  years  old  respectively. 
Le  Droit  was  given  a home  with  his 
uncle,  Major  Amos  King,  a leading 
farmer  of  his  mother’s  native  place, 
New  Marlboro,  Massachusetts,  with 
whom  he  remained  until  reaching  his 
majority.  He  was  named  after  Major 
John  Le  Droit  de  Baptiste  de  Bussey, 
an  exile  from  France  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  who  became  the  third  hus- 
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band  of  the  widow  of  John  Langdon 
of  Dover,  New  York,  the  great  grand- 
father of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
Mrs.  De  Bussey  was  a lady  of  culture, 
refinement  and  rare  intelligence  as  well 
as  marked  distinction  in  her  time.  It 
was  said  of  her  by  way  of  indicating  her 
admitted  superiority,  that  she  wore 
mitts  and  kept  a servant — luxuries  that 
country  folks  at  that  time  did  not  in- 
dulge in  generally.  Major  and  Mrs.  De 
Bussey  were  buried  in  private  grounds 
that  are  exclusively  occupied  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Langdon  and  King 
families,  about  a mile  from  the  village 
of  Vernon,  New  York. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  January,  1829, 
John  Le  Droit  Langdon  was  nlarried  to 
Jerusha  Stillman  of  Colebrook,  Con- 
necticut, and  soon  after  became  inter- 
ested in  several  stage  lines,  as  his  father 
had  before  him,  making  his  home  at 
Gatlins  tavern,  an  old  time  New  Eng- 
land hostelery  at  New  Marlboro,  Massa- 
chusetts, which  is  still  standing  on  the 
very  apex  of  the  Berkshire  Hills,  so 
solid  and  seemingly  as  enduring  as  the 
day  it  was  completed,  if  not  so  artistic 
architecturally  as  are  the  structures  of 
the  present  day.  It  was  constructed  in 
the  old-time  fashion  of  exposed  hewn 
timber,  wrought  nails,  large  open  fire- 
places and  riven  shingles.  It  has  with- 
stood the  storms  and  vicissitudes  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  and  gives  prom- 
ise of  lasting  as  much  longer.  This 
house  was  the  birthplace  of  Andrew 
Langdon,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  an 
event  that  occurred  on  the  second  of 
April,  1835.  The  family  left  New  Marl- 
boro and  spent  some  time  at  the  old 


family  homestead  in  Vernon,  New  York, 
where  and  in  that  vicinity  Mr.  Langdon 
engaged  in  a diversity  of  enterprises,  in- 
cluding farming,  merchandising,  lumber- 
ing, milling,  etc.,  etc.,  with  alternate  suc- 
cess and  misfortune.  His  life  was  one  of 
many  trials  and  disappointments,  but 
he  always  maintained  an  excellent  rep- 
utation for  high  character  and  strict  in- 
tegrity in  all  business  affairs,  and  never 
failed  to  meet  all  obligations  with  one 
hundred  cents  where  a dollar  was  re- 
quired. He  died  at  Belmont,  New  York, 
November  19, 1861,  and  it  was  justly  and 
truthfully  said  of  him  by  his  friends  and 
neighbors  that  “one  of  nature’s  noble- 
men had  passed  away.” 

The  early  years  of  Andrew  Langdon 
were  chiefly  spent  on  a farm  at  Oneida, 
New  York,  adjoining  the  premises  of  the 
sect  known  as  “ the  Community.”  His 
education  was  such  as  could  be  ob- 
tained at  the  common  schools  in  the 
winter  months,  supplemented  with  a few 
terms  in  the  village  academy,  and  still 
later  at  Lenox  academy,  in  Massachu- 
setts. While  attending  the  last  named 
school  he  boarded  with  his  uncle,  Samuel 
D.  Crosby,  doing  the  usual  chores  about 
a farmhouse  for  his  board  and  lodg- 
ing, thereby  forming  habits  of  industry, 
promptness  and  frugality  that  are  an 
important  discipline  to  young  men. 
While  a student  he  made  it  a point 
never  to  be  late  at  school  or  miss  a 
recitation,  no  matter  how  much  he  was 
required  to  do  at  home  or  however  in- 
clement the  weather  might  be.  During 
one  of  his  vacations,  Mr.  Langdon  made 
his  first  visit  to  the  city  of  New  York,  to 
attend  the  great  World’s  Exposition  of 
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1853.  A portion  of  the  journey  was 
made  on  foot,  walking  from  his  home  to 
Stockbridge,  a distance  of  seven  miles, 
where  railway  transportation  was  taken 
to  Hudson,  and  thence  by  river  boat  to 
the  metropolis.  The  round  trip  was 
made  in  five  days,  during  which  time 
a vast  amount  of  sight-seeing  was  in- 
dulged in,  and  broader  and  larger  ideas 
of  the  world  and  its  possibilities  ob- 
tained by  the  young  student  at  a total 
cost  of  $5.98.  His  then  scanty  purse 
would  not  justify  lavish  outlay  or  the 
indulgence  in  luxuries  that  could  as 
well  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  trip  illustrate  a char- 
acteristic which  has  ever  been  promi- 
nent in  Mr.  Langdon’s  career  in  later 
years — to  pay  his  own  way  in  the  world 
and  always  to  gauge  his  expenses  with 
reference  to  his  income  and  ability  to 
pay.  This  is  a trait  that  with  ordinary 
good  fortune  will  lead  to  reasonable 
success.  In  reversing  the  rule,  many 
have  trodden  the  road  of  failure  and 
disappointment. 

After  completing  his  education  at 
Lenox  academy  in  1854,  Mr.  Langdon 
cast  about  for  business  employment. 
He  had  no  heritage  other  than  a strong 
constitution,  a determined  purpose  and 
the  courage  that  wins  success  in  life. 
He  knew  that  he  must  rely  upon  his  own 
resources  and  he  went  forth  into  the 
business  world  resolved  to  do  well  his 
part  in  the  battle  of  life.  His  first 
venture  was  as  a clerk  and  assistant 
bookkeeper  in  a country  store  kept  by 
his  uncle,  Jervis  Langdon,  at  Philips- 
ville,  now  Belmont,  Allegany  county, 
New  York.  Mr.  Jervis  Landgon  was  at 


that  time  one  of  the  most  prominent  bus- 
iness men  in  western  New  York,  and  was 
one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the 
lumber  trade.  His  milling  and  lumber- 
ing was  done  on  an  immense  scale  and 
required  a great  number  of  men  as  well 
as  large  capital.  It  is  said  that  in 
one  day  he  loaded  and  shipped  one 
hundred  cars,  which  is  an  indication  of 
his  enormous  business.  Mr.  Langdon 
was  known  in  later  years  as  an  extensive 
coal  dealer  and  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  magnates  in  this  important  in- 
dustry, with  headquarters  at  Elmira, 
New  York.  He  was  the  father  of  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Clemens,  known 
to  the  world  as  Mark  Twain,  and  also 
of  General  Charles  J.  Langdon,  presi- 
dent of  J.  Langdon  & Company  (in- 
corporated). It  was,  perhaps,  fortun- 
ate that  the  subject  of  our  sketch  began 
his  business  career  with  so  distinguished 
a tutor.  Upon  reaching  Belmont, 
young  Langdon  found  that  his  avail- 
able resources  had  dwindled  to  seventy- 
seven  cents,  which  was  all  that  was 
left  of  the  scanty  fund  with  which  he 
set  out  from  his  Massachusetts  home 
for  his  new  field  of  labor  in  western 
New  York.  He  therefore  practically 
and  really  began  his  business  career  at 
the  foot  of  the  ladder.  He  had  com- 
pleted his  education  so  far  as  he  de- 
sired, or  at  least  was  able,  to  pursue 
his  studies,  and  now  business  claimed 
his  attention.  He  remained  a year  in 
the  employment  of  his  uncle,  and  then 
served  another  year  in  a similar  ca- 
pacity with  the  firm  of  T.  N.  Perkins  & 
Company  of  the  same  village,  and  then 
he  formed  a copartnership  with  his 
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father,  under  the  firm  name  of  J.  L.  and 
A.  Langdon,  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  hardware  merchants  and  bankers, 
which  was  continued  at  Belmont  until 
the  death  of  the  senior  member  of  the 
concern  in  1861.  This  association  of 
father  and  son  in  business  affairs  was 
not  only  reasonably  prosperous  but  it 
was  eminently  pleasant,  agreeable  and 
harmonious.  No  two  brothers  ever 
wrought  more  fraternally  and  with 
greater  accord  than  did  the  members 
of  this  copartnership.  No  separate  ac- 
counts were  ever  kept  of  their  respective 
interests,  all  profits  and  losses  being 
shared  in  common,  each  one  feeling 
that  his  own  gain  was  the  others  advan- 
tage. Neither  father  or  son  ever  drank 
spirituous  or  malt  liquors  or  used  to- 
bacco in  any  form. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  Andrew 
Langdon  continued  the  business  in  which 
they  had  been  engaged  alone,  with  grati- 
fying success.  The  civil  war,  then  in 
progress,  gave  a stimulus  to  his  trade, 
as  it  did  to  the  business  of  the  country 
generally.  Money  was  plenty,  prices 
advanced  and  the  young  merchant  and 
banker  seemed  to  be  swept  along  by  the 
tide  that  leads  to  fortune.  Mr.  Lang- 
don was  among  the  list  who  were  drafted 
for  service  in  the  army,  but  he  could  not 
leave  his  growing  business  without  seri- 
ous detriment,  therefore  he  accepted  the 
alternative  condition  of  contributing  the 
amount  required  by  the  government  and 
remained  at  home. 

In  1861  Mr.  Langdon  suffered  a loss  in 
the  destruction  of  his  store  by  fire,  which 
was  speedily  replaced  with  a substantial 
brick  structure,  one  of  the  first  erected  in 


Belmont.  This  was  done  during  the  war, 
and  to  demonstrate  his  patriotism,  he 
caused  a conspicuous  flag-staff  to  be 
placed  upon  the  building,  from  which 
the  stars  and  stripes  were  unfurled 
whenever  any  encouraging  news  came 
from  the  front,  in  those  anxious  days. 
This  signal  of  victory  to  the  Union  arms 
became  so  well  known  and  recognized 
in  that  region  that  on  one  occasion  an 
old  farmer  seeing  the  flag  waving  in  the 
breeze,  walked  to  the  village,  a distance 
of  two  miles,  and  said  he  had  seen  the 
familiar  signal  of  good  news  from  his 
home,  and  had  come  to  hear  the  cheer- 
ing report.  This  national  emblem  and 
symbol  of  freedom  is  now  used  on 
proper  occasions  to  decorate  Mr.  Lang- 
don’s  private  residence  on  North  street 
in  Buffalo. 

In  1863,  with  a laudable  desire  to  en- 
large his  business  operations,  he  was 
interested  with  his  uncle,  Jervis  Langdon, 
in  the  construction  and  operation  of 
a rolling  mill  at  Spuyten  Duyvel,  New 
York.  The  venture,  however,  did  not 
meet  the  expectations  of  the  projectors, 
and  the  enterprise  was  abandoned  with 
loss  rather  than  profit.  The  petroleum 
development  in  Pennsylvania  was  about 
this  time  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
country,  and  Mr.  Langdon,  with  many 
others,  contracted  the  oil  fever.  After 
disposing  of  his  business  at  Belmont  he 
went  directly  to  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1865,  and  established  a private  bank. 
The  venture  was  one  of  experience  rather 
than  profit,  and  in  1870  he  entered  upon 
his  life  business  — the  production  and 
handling  of  coal  — in  connection  with 
his  uncle,  Jervis  Langdon,  with  whom  a 
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copartnership  was  formed  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  concern  engaged  to  handle 
the  coal  of  the  Delaware  & Hudson 
Canal  company  over  the  lines  of  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad,  under  the  style 
of  the  Baltimore  Coal  & Union  Rail- 
road company,  with  headquarters  at 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  This  enter- 
prise not  only  promised  success,  but  as- 
sured it  as  well,  and  a prosperous  and 
profitable  business  was  conducted  for 
about  a year,  when.  Mr.  Langdon  formed 
a copartnership  with  J.  J.  Albright,  jr., 
under  the  name  of  Langdon,  Albright  & 
Company,  and  made  a specialty  of 
shipping  coal  to  the  west.  Hitherto 
but  little  anthracite  had  found  its  way 
west  except  by  the  lakes,  and  this  firm 
were  the  pioneers  in  this  trade.  The 
first  considerable  shipment  by  all-rail 
to  Chicago  was  made  by  them  in  1872. 
This  trade  has  steadily  increased,  and 
Mr.  Langdon,  either  alone  or  in  com- 
pany with  others,  has  successfully  fol- 
lowed it  to  the  present  time.  He  has 
made  the  western  trade  a specialty, 
sending  most  of  his  product  in  that 
direction.  His  present  company  has  a 
branch  office  at  Chicago,  and  much  of 
the  coal  that  reaches  that  city  is  con- 
igned  to  Andrew  Langdon  & Company. 

Mr.  Langdon  found  time  to  devote 
to  other  business  affairs  than  the  coal 
trade.  Entrusting  the  details  of  his 
coal  interests  to  his  associates,  he  spent 
several  years  in  Washington  where  he 
was  the  principal  owner  of  Le  Droit 
park,  Le  Droit  building,  Chauncey 
building  and  other  real  estate.  He 
was  concerned  with  Senator  John  Sher- 
man in  the  ownership  of  valuable  prop- 


erty on  Columbia  Heights,  and  was 
also  interested  in  the  banking  business 
at  the  capital. 

After  nine  years  spent  in  Washington, 
Mr.  Langdon  went  to  Buffalo,  New 
York,  in  1881,  and  again  gave  his  chief 
attention  to  the  coal  business,  organ- 
izing the  firm  of  Andrew  Langdon  & Co. 
The  concern  has  control  by  ownership 
or  leasehold  of  Pennsylvania  mines 
having  a productive  capacity  of  a mil- 
lion tons  per  annum.  In  1885,  Mr. 
Sumner  W.  White  and  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Heneage,  two  trusted  employes,  were 
admitted  to  the  copartnership,  and  the 
business  enlarged  and  extended. 

Mr.  Langdon  is  preeminently  a man 
of  business.  He  possesses  untiring  en- 
ergy, and  indomitable  will,  an  excellent 
judgment  of  men  and  affairs,  and  has 
almost  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the 
means  to  be  employed  to  secure  success. 
Promptness  and  fidelity  in  all  business 
engagements  have  ever  been  adhered  to, 
and  thereby  he  has  always  enjoyed  the 
highest  financial  credit.  Losses  and  re- 
verses may  annoy,  but  they  do  not  dis- 
courage him.  The  great  accident  at 
the  Enterprise  mine,  in  Wilkesbarre, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1884,  which  would 
overwhelm  a less  resolute  person,  was 
met  and  overcome  by  Mr.  Langdon 
with  heroic  determination.  To  repair 
the  damage  required  the  expenditure 
of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  be- 
sides other  costs  and  losses,  but  his 
trusted  bankers  stood  bravely  by  him, 
knowing  the  stern  stuff  of  which  he  is 
made.  Mr.  Langdon  has  reached  the 
front  rank  in  business  affairs  by  his 
own  unaided  efforts.  He  is  essentially 
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a self-made  man  in  its  strictest  sense. 
He  has  secured  his  rightful  position  as 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  great  coal  in- 
dustry of  the  country  by  painstaking 
effort,  persistent  application  to  business 
and  honest  methods.  He  has  no  aspira- 
tion for  public  office  and  has  wasted  no 
time  in  vain  endeavors  to  gain  public 
position. 

Mr.  Langdon  was  married  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  August,  1866,  to  Alice 
Blunt  Woodward.  It  is  a noteworthy 
fact  that  Mrs.  Langdon  can  trace  her 
genealogy  to  the  early  settlers  of  New 
Castle,  where  the  Langdons  were  prom- 
inent people.  She  is  a lineal  descend- 
ant of  Miles  Standish,  and  a well 
preserved  record  shows  the  genealogy 
of  each  generation  from  the  time  of  the 
famous  Pilgrim  to  the  present  day.  The 
Blunts,  from  whom  Mrs.  Langdon  ob- 
tains a portion  of  her  name,  were  dis- 
tinguished citizens  of  New  Castle.  Wil- 
liam Blunt,  the  ancestor  of  the  family, 
came  from  England  in  1634,  and  branches 
thereof  became  scattered  all  through 
New  England.  Rev.  John  Blunt  of  New 
Castle  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
divines  of  his  time,  and  his  memory  is 
still  revered  by  the  present  generation 
of  that  old  seaport  town.  Several  of 
his  immediate  descendants  became  fa- 
mous shipmasters,  one  family  rearing 
five  sea  captains.  One  of  these  had  the 
distinguished  honor  of  bearing  the  helm 
of  the  craft  that  carried  Washington 
across  the  Delaware,  and  he  is  con- 
spicuously shown  in  the  popular  en- 
graving that  adorns  the  walls  of  many 
households  of  the  father  of  his  country 
struggling  through  the  broken  ice  of  the 


turbulent  river  during  the  inclement  sea- 
son of  winter.  Oliver  Cromwell  Blunt 
was  another  distinguished  member  of 
this  family.  An  incident  at  his  chris- 
tening is  worthy  of  note.  His  father 
was  a noted  character.  He  was  withal 
a zealous  patriot.  It  had  been  deter- 
mined, after  due  deliberation,  to  name 
the  child  William,  but  the  preacher  who 
officiated  on  the  occasion  leaned  to  roy- 
alty and  delivered  a sermon  expressive 
of  his  sentiments,  in  which  Cromwell 
was  denounced  as  a revolutionist.  When 
the  child  was  handed  up  for  the  cere- 
mony, the  name  Oliver  Cromwell  was 
given.  Struck  with  amazement,  the 
preacher  inquired:  “What  did  you 
say?”  possibly  hoping,  at  least,  that 
he  misunderstood  the  name,  when  the 
irated  father  exclaimed  with  emphasis 
and  in  thunder  tones,  to  the  amusement 
of  the  audience,  Oliver  Cromwell,  and 
the  babe  was  christened  as  directed, 
much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  confused 
preacher.  Hence  the  name  Oliver 
Cromwell  Blunt,  -that  became  so  well 
and  favorably  known  thereafter. 

From  this  stock  has  Mrs.  Langdon  de- 
scended. They  were  worthy  ancestors, 
and  the  lineage  has  been  an  honorable 
one  to  the  present  generation.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Langdon  have  had  five  children 
born  to  them  — two  sons  and  three 
daughters  — viz.:  John  Le  Droit,  born 
September  13,  1867;  Ellen  Eliza,  born 
August  17,  1869;  William  Chauncey, 
born  September  24,  1871;  Bessie  Cur- 
tis, born  June  27,  1874,  and  Mary 
Wheelock,  born  June  5,  1878.  The  lat- 
ter died  August  21,  1878. 

Mr.  Langdon  has  been  identified  with 
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a diversity  of  business  enterprises  other 
than  the  coal  industry.  He  was  one  of 
the  incorporators  and  a director  in  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Angelica,  New 
York;  a director  in  the  Miners’  Trust  and 
Safe  Deposit  Co.  of  Shamokin,  Pennsyl- 
vania ; a director  in  the  McIntyre  Coal 
company ; an  incorporator  and  director 
in  the  Citizens’  National  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia ; is  now 
director  in  the  Buffalo  and  Southwest- 
ern railroad  ; a director  in  the  Buffalo 
Brush  Electric  Light  company  ; presi- 
dent of  the  Crescent  Coal  company;  cu- 
rator in  the  Buffalo  Fine  Arts  academy  ; 
councilman  in  the  Buffalo  Historical 
society.  He  is  the  principal  owner  of 
the  Enterprise  Colliery  at  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania  ; Grassy  Island  colliery, 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania;  and  the  Cres- 
cent Coal  Company,  What  Cheer, 
Iowa.  Mr.  Langdon’s  coal  business  has 
grown  upon  his  hands,  so  that  he  often 
has  difficulty  in  securing  transportation 
for  the  want  of  cars  to  move  the  pro- 
duct of  his  mines.  He  has  recently 


prevailed  upon  the  railway  authorities 
to  permit  him  to  furnish  cars  of  his  own, 
and  he  is  now  having  three  hundred 
constructed  with  a capacity  of  twenty- 
five  tons  each.  Even  these  increased 
facilities  will  hardly  meet  the  require- 
ments of  his  traffic  beyond  the  present 
year  at  the  rate  his  business  is  growing. 

Mr.  Langdon  is  still  in  the  prime  of 
life,  with  a vigorous  constitution  that 
gives  promise  of  many  years  of  use- 
ful employment  in  the  future.  Notwith- 
standing his  business  success,  which 
promises  a competence  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  himself  and  family  in  the  future, 
he  has,  like  a prudent  man,  made  provis- 
ion for  unforseen  contingencies  with  an 
insurance  of  seventy  thousand  dollars 
upon  his  life,  which  has  been  in  force 
since  1857.  Mr.  Langdon  has  mingled 
the  needful  amount  of  pleasure  and 
recreation  with  business  engagements, 
visiting  Europe  in  1874  and  making  a 
tour  through  Mexico  in  1878. 

Francis  F.  Fargo. 
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BANKS  AND  BANKERS  OF  BUFFALO. 


The  banking  institutions  of  Buffalo 
are  alike  indispensably  necessary  to  its 
commercial  interests  and  usefulness,  and 
are  also  the  laudable  pride  of  its  citi- 
zens. They  will  compare  favorably  with 
the  most  worthy  that  may  be  found  any- 
where in  the  country,  being  character- 
ized by  excellent  management  and  high 
standing.  It  can  probably  be  said  with 
most  perfect  truth  and  accuracy  of  state- 
ment that  there  have  been  fewer  bank 
failures  in  Buffalo  than  in  any  other  city 
of  its  size,  a state  of  affairs  reflecting 
the  greatest  credit  on  those  upon  whom 
its  financial  affairs  and  integrity  have 
rested— a condition  lending  power,  added 
reach  and  importance  to  its  commerce 
and  general  business  course.  Of  course, 
Buffalo  has  had  its  experience  in  and 
felt  the  effects  with  all  the  older  cities 
of  state  and  “wild  cat”  banks,  a date 
when  “banks  sprung  up  like  the  mush- 
rooms of  a summer’s  night,  and  proved 
as  unsubstantial  and  as  perishing.”  The 
speculative  tendencies  of  ’36  were  doubt- 
less largely  due  to  the  state  of  the  cur- 
rency at  that  time,  and  “street  rates” 
of  interest  were  from  three  to  five  per 
cent,  per  month,  but  as  Buffalo  is  a little 
nearer  the  north  pole  than  many  other 
cities,  she  eventually  and  readily  righted 
herself  and  proved  true  to  the  magnet 
of  financial  soundness  and  honor,  and 
its  bankers  have  been  satisfied  with 


quarterly  dividends  of  four  to  five  per 
cent. 

The  Bank  of  Attica  is  the  oldest  in 
Buffalo  or  Erie  county,  it  having  been 
founded  in  the  village  of  Attica  in  1836, 
where  it  continued  to  do  business  for 
six  years,  and  its  officers  having  been 
successful  there  they  looked  about  for 
more  extended  fields  of  operation,  and 
removed  to  Buffalo  in  the  spring  of 
1842.  In  1850  the  bank  was  reorgan- 
ized and  incorporated  under  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  the  state.  Its  capital  then 
was  $160,000.  Its  board  of  directors 
comprised  some  of  the  best  known  and 
ablest  business  men  of  the  city — G.  B. 
Rich,  A.  J.  Rich,  John  S.  Ganson,  Hor- 
ace and  Hamilton  White,  none  of  whom, 
however,  are  now  living.  Its  capital  has 
since  been  increased  to  $250,000.  Of  all 
similar  institutions  in  existence  at  the 
time  of  its  formation,  it  is  the  only  one 
which  now  survives.  During  the  fifty 
odd  years  since  it  was  organized  in  the 
village  of  Attica,  there  have  been  but 
few  changes  in  the  management  of  its 
affairs.  In  1857  and  1861,  when  bank- 
ing prospects  were  far  from  encourag- 
ing, its  stockholders  and  depositors 
never  for  a moment  lost  faith  in  its 
ability  to  safely  outride  the  storms,  and 
its  solid,  substantial  standing  of  to-day 
is  evidence  that  their  confidence  was 
not  misplaced.  Its  business  conduct 
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has  been  both  liberal  and  conservative, 
and  for  many  years  it  paid  to  its  stock- 
holders quarterly  dividends  of  four  per 
cent. 

Another  meritorious  banking  house, 
which  had  its  origin  in  a village  atmos- 
phere, but  whose  growth  required  a 
wider  scope,  is  the  Farmers’  and  Me- 
chanics’ National  bank.  It  was  first 
organized  as  a state  bank  in  the  village 
of  Batavia  in  1840,  and  by  special  act 
of  the  legislature  removed  to  Buffalo  in 
1850.  It  continued  business  as  a state 
bank  until  1864,  when  it  ceased  to  exist 
as  such,  and  the  present  Farmers’  and 
Mechanics’  National  bank  took  its  place. 
This  bank  carries  on  its  business  in  about 
the  same  way  and  manner  of  other  “dis- 
count ” banks,  but  it  has  associated  with 
it  one  distinctive  feature  and  one  marked 
characteristic  that  no  other  bank  in 
America  has  or  ever  will  have,  viz.: 

HON.  ELBRIDGE  GERRY  SPAULDING, 

its  president,  was  the  author  of  the  legal 
tender  act  and  greenback  currency.  On 
the  twenty-eighth  of  December,  1861, 
the  banks  and  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States  suspended  specie  payments.  Two 
days  later  Mr.  Spaulding,  representative 
at  that  time  of  New  York,  the  chairman 
of  the  ways  and  means  committee,  in- 
troduced in  the  house  the  legal  tender 
act,  which  passed  both  houses,  and  was 
approved  by  President  Lincoln  Febru- 
ary 25,  1862.  This  act  authorized  the 
issue  of  greenbacks,  devised  as  a war 
measure,  but  ever  since  found  to  be  a 
very  convenient  and  a very  desirable 
form  of  currency.  Elbridge  Gerry 
Spaulding  was  named  “for”  Hon.  El- 


bridge Gerry,  who  was  a neighbor  and 
friend  of  the  father  of  Mr.  Spaulding. 
It  seems  fitting  that  these  names  should 
be  thus  associated,  for  Elbridge  Gerry 
was  as  prominent  and  well  known  in 
national  affairs  as  is  Mr.  Spaulding  as  a 
banker,  capitalist  and  millionaire.  Mr. 
Gerry,  born  in  1744,  died  in  1814,  and 
filled  many  places  of  great  responsi- 
bility and  high  position  within  those 
dates.  He  graduated  from  Harvard 
college — member  of  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  in  1773 — and  was  ap- 
pointed on  the  committee  of  corre- 
spondence 1776  to  1785;  a delegate  to 
the  Continental  congress,  and  a signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as 
well  as  the  articles  of  confederation;  a 
member  of  the  convention  which  framed 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States; 
presidential  elector  in  1793;  representa- 
tive in  the  Federal  congress  from  1789 
to  1793;  1797  minister  to  France;  1804 
presidential  elector;  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1810  and  1811,  and  in  1813 
was  elected  vice-president  of  the  United 
States, with  James  Madison  as  President. 
Mr.  Spaulding  was  born  February  24, 
1809,  at  Summer  Hill,  Cayuga  county, 
New  York.  His  parents  were  Edward 
and  Mehitable  Goodrich  Spaulding,  the 
mother  being  a most  true,  devoted, 
worthy  and  exemplary  person,  the 
daughter  of  a Presbyterian  clergyman. 
The  Spauldings  have  been  a family 
noted  for  the  very  best  of  common 
sense,  good  judgment  and  intelligence, 
and  many  of  them  have  risen  high  in 
the  walks  of  life  and  made  their  im- 
press on  and  in  the  localities  and  com- 
munities where  they  lived;  but  few  have 
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failed  to  do  this  and  to  be  thus  regarded, 
while  some  of  them  have  been  of  wide- 
spread influence  and  national  reputation. 
Edward  Spaulding  was  a brave  and  reli- 
able soldier  in  the  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion, in  which  he  served  four  years, 
while  Levi,  his  father,  shared  in  the 
dangers  and  privations  of  the  memora- 
ble battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  partook, 
likewise,  of  its  glory  and  renown.  In 
his  address  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  cen- 
tennial anniversary,  1876 — of  which  fur- 
ther mention  is  herein  made — Mr.Spauld- 
ing  said  : “ We  assemble  here  with  rev- 
erence and  gratitude  to  join  this  vast 
assembly  in  paying  proper  tribute  to 
the  heroic  men  who  achieved  American 
independence.  ...  I revere  and 
honor  the  patriotic  fathers  of  1776  for 
organizing  the  thirteen  English  colonies 
into  an  independent  union  for  self-de- 
fense, resulting  in  successful  resistance 
to  the  civil  and  military  oppressions  of 
King  George  the  Third.” 

The  family  originated  with  Edward 
Spaulding,  who  came  from  England 
about  the  time  of  the  Puritans,  and  set- 
tled at  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  in 
1630.  This  early  representative  of  the 
race  seems  to  have  been  a man  of 
strong,  decided  character  and  worth — 
such  a man  as  was  needed  and  made 
use  of  by  the  country  in  those  initial 
days. 

Elbridge  Gerry  Spaulding  was  a prom- 
ising boy  from  the  start,  and  his  long, 
laborious  and  useful  life  in  and  services 
to  his  native  state  and  the  country  are 
ample  evidence  that  nature  kept  her 
word  and  fulfilled  her  promise.  His 
early  years  were  passed  in  obtaining 


an  education  at  the  Auburn  academy, 
where  he  made  the  most  of  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  him  until  he  reached 
the  age  of  twenty,  when  he  started  out 
with  a fixed  purpose  to  make  for  him- 
self a fitting  place  and  position  in  the 
world  and  to  receive  from  it  merited 
recognition  and  mention.  At  this 
time,  having  decided  to  follow  profes- 
sional life,  and  having  chosen  the  law, 
he  entered  the  office  of  Fitch  & Dibble, 
at  Batavia,  New  York.  The  young  man 
had  to  depend  upon  his  own  resources, 
but  he  was  made  of  more  substantial 
material  than  the  “ stuff”  that  dreams 
are  made  of,  and  the  texture  of  the  ar- 
ticle soon  became  apparent.  He  taught 
school  in  the  winter,  and  during  the  first 
two  years  of  his  studying  also  acted  as 
assistant  to  the  county  clerk  or  recorder 
in  order  to  secure  the  necessary  finan- 
cial means  to  pay  his  board  and  other 
expenses.  At  the  expiration  of  two 
years  with  Fitch  & Dibble,  he,  in  1832, 
entered  the  lawT  office  of  Hon.  Harvey 
Putnam  of  Attica,  giving  here  to  pro- 
fessional preparation  another  two  years 
of  close,  hard,  successful  study  and  ap- 
plication, and  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  Gene- 
see county  in  1834.  Almost  immedi- 
ately after  this  he  went  to  Buffalo,  there 
entering  the  law  office  of  Potter  & Bab- 
cock, then  a leading  firm,  still  continu- 
ing his  studies  and  commenced  prac- 
tice. In  1836  he  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  of 
New  York  as  solicitor  in  the  court  of 
chancery,  and  in  1839  as  counselor  of 
the  supreme  court  and  in  the  court  of 
chancery.  On  his  admission  to  the  su- 
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preme  court,  he  formed  a partnership 
first  with  George  R.  Babcock  and  after- 
wards with  Heman  B.  Potter.  He  con- 
tinued  this  up  to  1844,  at  which  time 
the  partnership  was  dissolved,  when  he 
formed  a connection  with  Hon.  John 
Ganson — this  relationship  continued  for 
four  years — their  business  all  the  time 
being  large  and  extensive.  Previous  to 
this,  in  1836,  he  had  been  appointed 
city  clerk  of  Buffalo;  in  1841  he  was 
elected  an  alderman,  and  in  1847  mayor 
of  Buffalo,  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  these  various  positions  having  been 
discharged  with  universal  approval  and 
acceptability.  While  alderman  he  served 
as  chairman  of  the  finance  committee, 
and  during  his  administration  as  mayor 
of  the  city  many  measures  of  great  im- 
portance and  utility  were  enacted  on  his 
recommendation  and  through  his  influ- 
ence. He  also  took  an  active  part  in 
the  adoption  by  the  state  of  the  Erie 
and  Ohio  basins  for  enlarging  the  facili- 
ties of  lake  and  canal  commerce  at  Buf- 
falo. He  was  instrumental  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Buffalo  Gaslight  company 
for  the  lighting  of  the  city  and  the  adop- 
tion of  an  extensive  system  ot  sewerage. 
In  1853  he  was  elected  state  treasurer 
of  New  York.  His  learning,  intelligence 
and  keen  insight  into  and  knowledge  of 
public  affairs  attracted  attention,  and  the 
next  year,  1848,  found  him  in  the  state 
assembly,  and  the  following  year  his 
abilities  were  needed  in  a wider  field 
and  in  another  direction.  His  district 
now  sent  him  as  its  representative  to  the 
Thirty-first  congress  and  again  to  the 
Thirty-sixth  and  Thirty-seventh  con- 
gresses. From  his  first  entrance  into 


congress  he  took  front  rank.  It  was 
during  his  first  term  there  that  the  mem- 
orable contest  for  the  speakership  of  the 
house  took  place  between  Howell  Cobb 
of  Georgia  and  Robert  C.  Winthrop  of 
Massachusetts.  It  lasted  four  weeks, 
Mr.  Cobb  finally  being  successful,  Mr. 
Spaulding  voting  unchangingly  for  Mr. 
Winthrop.  It  was  during  the  Thirty- 
sixth  congress  that  the  government  was 
forced  into  the  most  gigantic  struggle 
known  in  modern  times — the  war  for  the 
Union,  the  crushing  of  a great  rebellion 
without  financial  means  to  meet  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  undertaking.  Lincoln 
stood  firm  and  erect  in  the  foreground; 
back  of  him  were  Chase,  Stanton,  Welles 
and  Seward  (all  with  their  hands  in  a 
manner  tied);  back  of  them  all,  but 
rapidly  and  grandly  coming  to  the  front, 
was  E.G.  Spaulding,  “ the  father  of  green- 
backs,” with  his  “ legal  tender  act.”  In 
his  address  at  the  meeting  of  the  Bank- 
ers’ association  at  the  International  ex- 
position in  Philadelphia,  May  30,  1876, 
entitled  “One  Hundred  Years  of  Progress 
in  the  Business  of  Banking,”  Mr.  Spauld- 
ing thus  refers  to  these  times  and  meas- 
ures: “At  the  breaking  out  of  the  re- 
bellion in  1861,  the  government  of  the 
United  States  had  no  national  institu- 
tion to  resort  to  like  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land or  the  Bank  of  France  for  aid  to 
sustain  the  Union  army  and  navy.  It 
had  only  a barren  sub-treasury,  which 
in  every  effort  of  the  government  to 
make  loans  was  known  to  be  antago- 
nistic to  the  customary  commercial  ope- 
rations of  the  state  banks.  The  sub- 
treasury was  in  no  way  connected  with 
clearing-house  operations,  and  could  not 
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check  on  the  banks  for  government  dis- 
bursements, and  if  the  government  bor- 
rowed money  onits  bonds  from  the  banks 
the  money  had  to  be  paid  into  the  sub- 
treasury in  gold  and  silver  coin  or  treas- 
ury notes,  which  at  once  weakened  the 
bank  reserves  and  tended  to  disturb  the 
whole  financial  business  of  the  country. 
The  sub-treasury  law  was  a positive  ob- 
stacle to  a successful  management  of 
the  finances  in  the  great  war  then  in 
progress  to  maintain  the  Union.”  Two 
important  loan  acts  were  passed  at  the 
extra  session  of  congress  in  July  and 
August,  1861,  authorizing  a loan  of 
$250,000,000.  The  government  was 
without  any  national  paper  currency  to 
circulate  as  money,  and  Mr.  Chase  was 
not  then  favorable  to  the  issue  of  legal 
tender  notes.  He,  however,  was  in  favor 
of  a national  currency  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States,  and  recom- 
mended the  “ National  Bank”  act.  He 
referred,  in  his  annual  report  in  Decem- 
ber, 1861,  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case 
and  the  obstacles  surrounding  the  situ- 
ation. This  report  had,  in  its  disposal 
by  congress,  the  usual  reference  to  the 
sub-committee  of  ways  and  means,  of 
which  Mr.  Spaulding  was  chairman. 
Mr.  Spaulding  applied  to  Mr.  Chase 
for  the  draft  of  a bill  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect the  plan  of  a national  bank  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  recommendations. 
Mr.  Chase  had  not  prepared  any  bill, 
and  requested  Mr.  Spaulding  to  prepare 
one  as  soon  as  might  be  done.  He  ac- 
cordingly did  so.  It  met  with  much 
opposition,  so  much  antagonism  being 
manifested  that  it  became  apparent  that 
it  could  not  then  pass  without  a long 


and  tedious  discussion,  consuming  much 
valuable  and  important  time.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  government  were  running 
on  at  a fearful  rate  and  the  treasury  was 
nearly  empty,  and  it  became  certain 
that  the  bill  could  not  pass  in  time  to 
meet  the  gigantic  expenses  of  the  war. 
It  was,  therefore,  for  the  time  being, 
laid  aside.  There  was  an  imperative 
necessity  for  a national  circulating  me- 
dium, as  well  as  immediate  available 
means  to  sustain  the  army  and  navy  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  state 
banks  and  sub-treasury  suspended  specie 
payments.  The  notes  of  these  banks 
became  uncurrent  money,  and,  at  best, 
had  only  a local  character  and  credit. 
This  situation  of  affairs  existing,  Mr. 
Spaulding  at  once  introduced  into  the 
house  of  representatives  the  legal  ten- 
der act.  On  introducing  it,  he  stated 
that  it  was  a temporary  “ war  measure,” 
a measure  of  necessity  and  not  of  choice , 
and  that  it  would  at  once  insure  a loan 
to  the  government  without  interest  and 
a national  currency.  The  real  purpose 
and  object  of  the  legal  tender  act  was 
to  fund  the  debt  incurred  for  war  ex- 
penses. The  title  of  the  act  very  fully 
expressed  its  object,  “An  act  to  author- 
ize the  issue  of  United  States  notes  and 
for  the  redemption  and  funding  thereof, 
and  for  funding  the  floating  debt  of  the 
United  States .”  In  the  opening  remarks 
Mr.  Spaulding  said  : “ The  demand  notes 
put  in  circulation  would  meet  the  pres- 
ent exigencies  of  the  government  in  the 
discharge  of  its  existing  liabilities  to 
the  army,  navy  and  contractors  and  for 
supplies,  material  and  munitions  of  war. 
These  notes  would  find  their  way  into 
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all  the  channels  of  trade  among  the 
people,  and  as  they  accumulate  in  the 
hands  of  capitalists  they  would  ex- 
change them  for  the  six  per  cent, 
twenty  years  bonds."  The  first  legal 
tender  act  for  $150,000,000  was  passed 
and  approved  by  President  Lincoln 
February  25,  1862;  the  second  act  for 
$150,000,000  was  passed  and  approved 
July  11,  1862. 

This  currency  did  not  grow  out  of 
industry  and  production,  and  was  not, 
therefore,  a legitimate  commercial  cur- 
rency. It  sprung  from  the  dire  neces- 
sity of  a gigantic  civil  war.  It  was  debt 
created  in  the  absence  of  ready  means. 
It  was  the  evidence  of  want  and  waste 
of  war.  The  government  had  no  gold 
or  other  products  of  industry  on  hand 
with  which  to  redeem  it.  It  was  simply 
a temporary  war  currency.  During  the 
war  we  were  obliged  to  accept  it,  but 
with  a view  to  get  rid  of  it  as  soon  as 
possible  on  the  return  of  peace.  It 
was,  by  the  original  acts,  made  con- 
vertible into  a six  per  cent,  gold  bond, 
which  was  a practical  redemption,  and 
an  easy  and  natural  mode  of  getting  rid 
of  the  evil  effects  of  this  redundant  and 
unnatural  currency.  In  February,  1863, 
the  national  currency  bank  bill,  as  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Spaulding  in  December, 
1861,  after  some  alterations  and  amend- 
ments, was  reported  from  the  finance 
committee  to  the  senate  by  John  Sher- 
man. The  debate  upon  it  was  opened 
on  the  ninth  and  continued  from  day  to 
day  until  the  twelfth,  when  it  was  passed 
* by  the  vote — yeas,  twenty-three;  nays, 
twenty-one.  The  bill,  as  it  passed  the 
senate,  was  sent  to  the  house  on  the 


twelfth.  On  the  nineteenth  it  was  taken 
up  for  consideration.  Mr.  Spaulding 
opened  the  debate  in  a lengthy  speech 
in  favor  of  the  bill.  It  passed  the  house 
on  the  twentieth  by  seventy-eight  yeas, 
sixty-four  nays.  The  opening  speech  of 
Mr.  Spaulding  in  favor  of  the  legal  ten- 
der act  was  one  of  great  ability  and 
exhaustive,  showing  the  imperative  ne- 
cessity of  the  measure  to  sustain  the 
army  and  the  navy.  It  was  the  first 
official  exposition  of  the  necessity  of 
the  legal  tender  notes  as  a war  measure, 
the  constitutionality  of  that  measure  and 
a full  statement  of  the  grounds  on  which 
it  should  be  supported  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  means.  Opponents 
of  the  measure  criticised  it,  but  the  po- 
sitions he  took  never  have  been  suc- 
cessfully controverted,  and  it  stands  to- 
day as  one  of  the  best  arguments  in 
favor  of  legal  tender  fundable  notes 
that  has  ever  been  presented.  It  had 
great  influence  in  carrying  the  bill 
through  congress.  Speaking  of  this, 
Charles  Sumner,  in  a letter  to  Mr. 
Spaulding,  date  of  August  3,  1869,  said  : 
“ In  all  ouir  early  financial  trials,  while 
the  war  was  most  menacing,  you  held  a 
position  of  great  trust,  giving  you  op- 
portunity and  knowledge.  The  first  you 
used  at  the  time  most  patriotically,  and 
the  second  you  use  now  in  preparing  a 
financial  history  of  the  war  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  country."  The  “ his- 
tory” referred  to  by  Mr.  Sumner  was  a 
work  published  at  Buffalo  in  1869  by 
Mr.  Spaulding,  entitled  ‘ History  of  the 
Legal  Tender  Paper  Money  Issued  Dur- 
ing the  Great  Rebellion.’  It  is  a work 
of  great  interest  and  importance  on  this 
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subject,  and  is  a valuable  contribution 
to  the  financial  literature  and  history  of 
the  country,  being  alike  creditable  to  the 
head  and  heart  of  its  author.  It  may 
be  said  without  prejudice  or  discour- 
tesy that  no  citizen  of  the  country  is 
better  qualified  to  speak  or  write  on  this 
topic.  In  fact,  all  his  utterances  on 
finance  have  great  weight  with  finan- 
ciers throughout  the  country.  In  the 
address  referred  to  before  the  Bankers’ 
association  at  Philadelphia,  in  1876,  he 
displays  a knowledge  of  banking  and 
banking  institutions  that  at  once  as- 
sures the  reader  that  “he  speaks  as 
one  having  authority.”  The  amount 
and  kind  of  information  there  pre- 
sented are  both  astonishing  and  valu- 
able. He  stands  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  best  financiers  of  the  day.  Even  a 
quarter  of  a century  ago,  so  able  and 
sound  were  his  views  on  finance  consid- 
ered, that  President  Lincoln,  when  Sec- 
retary Chase  resigned  his  secretaryship 
of  the  treasury  to  become  chief-justice, 
said:  “If  the  state  of  New  York  was 
not  already  represented  as  it  is  in  the 
cabinet  by  Mr.  Seward,  I should  at  once 
send  for  Mr.  Spaulding  and  tender  him 
the  responsible  position  of  secretary  of 
the  treasury.”  No  better  endorsement 
could  be  asked  for,  or  had,  if  asked  for, 
as  it  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
seemed  to  have  a “gift”  for  selecting 
men — that  he  never  made  a mistake  in 
this  particular;  that  a man,  when  actu- 
ally measured,  was  really  as  high,  broad 
and  large  in  every  way  as  Mr.  Lincoln 
said  he  was.  Mr.  Spaulding  has  in  his 
possession,  as  a memento  and  interest- 
ing reminder  of  his  active  and  useful 


services  in  congress,  the  original  draft 
of  the  bill  creating  the  legal  tender  act. 
This  is  a hasty  glance  at  the  life  of  Mr. 
Spaulding,  but  there  is  much  of  interest 
and  much  that  commands  our  respect 
and  admiration.  His  marked  individu- 
ality and  strong  character  stand  out  as 
in  has  relief  from  whatever  point  viewed 
or  from  whatever  direction  approached. 
Hither  the  young  man,  starting  out  to 
do  battle  in  life,  may  turn  for  encourage- 
ment and  assurance,  and  in  laudable 
aspiration,  high  endeavor  and  ennobling 
living,  he  will  find  an  accepted  and  ap- 
proved model.  The  man  in  middle  and 
mature  years  can  come  here  for  safe  and 
secure  anchorage,  and  he  whose  feet 
are  tending  down  the  slope  of  time  can 
turn  his  eyes  hither  and  catch  in  their 
upward  glance  the  mellow,  consoling 
sunlight  playing  in  beauty  and  warmth 
around  the  scenes  of  a well  spent  life. 
As  a young  man  at  the  academy,  he 
realized  the  importance  and  value  of 
education,  and  improved  well  his  oppor- 
tunities. Entering  upon  the  work  of 
life,  he  did  not  undervalue  industry,  pa- 
tience, perseverance,  thoroughness,  hon- 
esty and  uprightness  of  life  and  motive. 
As  a lawyer  he  was  painstaking,  care- 
ful, rendering  honest,  intelligent  service 
to  clients  and  winning  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  bar  and  bench.  As  a legisla- 
tor and  statesman,  he  has  shown  him- 
self to  be  possessed  of  abilities  of  a high 
order — broad,  intelligent  and  enlight- 
ened of  view,  of  a mind  and  grasp  com- 
prehending the  needs  and  welfare  of  the 
whole  country,  and  a heart  large  and 
warm  enough  to  embrace  it  in  its  en- 
tirety. His  services  to  the  country  at, 
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perpaps,  the  most  critical  period  of  its 
existence,  will  not  be  overlooked,  nor  is 
it  possible  to  overestimate  them.  His 
service,  his  experience,  intelligence, 
knowledge  of  public  affairs  and  measures, 
are  varied  and  valuable  and  have  contri- 
buted of  their  plentitude  when  high 
and  statesmanlike  thinking  and  acting 
were  demanded.  As  a citizen  he  has 
always  been  greatly  respected  and  emi- 
nently useful,  and  there  is  probably  no 
man  in  Buffalo  whose  opinions  as  to 
public  interests  and  affairs  have  greater 
weight,  and  in  its  banking  and  financial 
matters  he  has  been  a conspicuous  fig- 
ure nearly  half  a century.  On  his  first 
coming  to  Buffalo  he  was  made  presi- 
dent of  the  bank  of  which  he  is  now  at 
the  head.  In  public  improvements, 
charitable  and  benevolent  enterprises 
and  institutions,  he  has  always  been 
active.  He  is  a life  member  of  the 
Young  Men’s  association;  member  of 
the  Buffalo  Historical  society  ; of  the 
Society  of  Natural  Sciences ; of  the 
Buffalo  Club  ; president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bridge  company ; director  in 
street  railroads  of  Buffalo  and  a stock- 
holder in  a number  of  banks. 

Although  approaching  seventy-nine 
years  of  age,  he  is  yet  in  full  physical 
health,  sprightly  and  elastic  of  step  and 
his  mind  clear  and  strong.  Having  been 
so  long  in  active  life  and  business  pur- 
suits, he  daily  gives  personal  attention 
to  his  large  business  interests.  He  has 
a beautiful  country  seat  at  “ River 
Lawn,”  on  Grand  Island,  where  he 
finds  much  pleasure  and  enjoyment. 
It  can  be  said  of  him  that  he  has  made 
a success  of  life — successful  in  attaining 


to  high  place  and  position,  successful 
in  accumulating  many  millions  of  honest 
dollars,  and  successful  in  winning  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  com- 
munity at  large.  In  politics  he  has 
been  Whig  and  Republican,  and  has 
filled  important  offices  in  each  party — 
been  a member  of  the  national  commit- 
tee which  had  in  charge  the  convention 
that  nominated  Lincoln,  with  whom  he 
was  on  terms  of  great  personal  intimacy, 
and  by  whom  he  was  greatly  appreciated 
and  valued.  In  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives he  served  on  its  most  important 
committees  in  association  with  such 
men  as  Sherman,  Thad.  Stevens,  Mor- 
rill and  Grow.  Also  on  the  committee 
on  foreign  relations.  He  opposed  the 
Missouri  compromise  in  1854  ; took  an 
active  part  in  the  organization  of  the 
Republican  party  ; for  several  years 
was  a member  of  the  state  central  com- 
mittee, and,  in  i860,  was  an  active 
member  of  the  congressional  commit- 
tee in  conducting  the  political  cam- 
paign, which  resulted  in  the  election  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency. 
Now,  still  useful,  he  looks  back  over  all 
these  years,  nearly  sixty,  of  unceasing 
activity  with  the  approval  of  his  fellow- 
men,  his  conscience  and  his  God. 

Second  in  date  of  organization  and 
opening  for  business,  but  second  to  none 
in  Buffalo,  or,  indeed  in  the  country,  for 
high  standing,  the  very  best  of  manage- 
ment, respect  and  confidence  in  com- 
mercial circles,  desire  and  ambition  to 
meet  the  proper  and  legitimate  neces- 
sities of  the  business  community,  is  the 
Marine  bank 

It  was  organized  July  8,  1850,  with 
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#170,000  capital,  but  three  months  later 
than  the  Farmers’  and  Mechanics’ 
National  bank  before  mentioned.  Its 
capital  at  the  present  time  is  #200,000, 
and  its  surplus  nearly  #300,000,  which 
is  ample  evidence  of  the  soundness  of 
its  condition.  It  originally  had  but 
eight  stockholders  and  the  stock  has 
always  been  held  by  few  persons. 
None  of  those  who  were  present  to  look 
upon  and  welcome  its  birth  are  now 
living,  but  its  management  fell  to  good 
hands  and  upon  broad  and  capable 
shoulders,  and  its  subsequent  career  has 
been  as  prosperous  and  meritorious  as  its 
founding  was  auspicious.  In  this  con- 
nection some  one  has  said  of  this  bank  : 
“The  success  of  the  institution,  fore- 
shadowed by  the  somewhat  prophetic 
resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of 
directors  a few  months  after  it  com- 
menced doing  business,  has  ever  since 
been  realized.”  “ Resolved,  that  the 
fifteenth  days  of  August  and  February, 
be  dividend  days,  and  upon  those  days, 
a dividend  be  declared  of  ten  per  cent, 
per  annum.”  From  the  start,  its  busi- 
ness has  been  both  highly  successful 
and  creditable,  but  the  most  success- 
ful period  of  its  existence  has  been 
during  the  last  eighteen  years,  when 
its  net  average  annual  profits  have 
exceeded  twenty-two  per  cent,  on  its 
capital  stock.  During  this  period  of 


honorable  record,  its  chief  executive 
has  been 

STEPHEN  M.  CLEMENT. 

He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Manlius, 
Onondaga  county,  New  York,  February 
26,  1825.  After  obtaining  such  educa- 
tion as  could  be  afforded  by  the  district 
schools  of  the  time  and  place,  in  1841, 
when  sixteen  years  old,  he  entered  a 
grocery  as  clerk,  in  his  native  town, 
where  he  continued  for  three  years. 

At  the  age  of  nineeten  he  commenced 
business  on  his  own  account  with  the 
small  capital  which  he  had  saved  from 
his  earnings.  His  affairs  prospered, 
for  nature  seems  to  have  designed  him 
for  active  business  life  and  to  have 
given  to  him  those  qualities  of  mind, 
character  and  person  which  carry  with 
them  and  assure  success.  He  contin- 
ued in  various  lines  of  mercantile  busi- 
ness until  he  was  thirty  years  of  age, 
the  last  five  years  being  spent  at  Fre- 
donia,  New  York,  where  he  was  propri- 
etor of  a large  and  prosperous  country 
store.  He  sold  out  his  business  to  his 
brothers,  Frederick  and  Thomas  B. 
Clement,  who  had  for  some  time  been 
associated  with  him  as  clerks  and  part- 
ners, and  began  his  banking  career  as 
cashier  of  H.  J.  Miner’s  bank. 

In  1856,  at  thirty-one  years  of  age, 
he  organized  the  Fredonia  bank  and 
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became  its  cashier,  continuing  as  such 
of  its  successor,  the  Fredonia  National 
bank,  until  June,  1867,  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  that  insti- 
tution, which  position  he  held  uninter- 
ruptedly until  December  1,  1881,  when 
he  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  bank.  In 
the  meantime,  in  1869,  he  had  purchased 
an  interest  in  the  Marine  Bank  of  Buf- 
falo, and  soon  after  assumed  its  man- 
agement as  cashier,  and  became  its 
president  January  1,  1880. 

His  success  as  a banker  is  recognized 
in  an  article  in  the  Buffalo  Courier,  De- 
cember 8,  1881,  based  on  the  following 
action  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Fredonia  National  bank,  published  in 
the  Fredonia  Censor  : 

In  accepting  the  resignation  of  S.  M.  Clement 
as  president  of  this  board,  we  desire  to  place  upon 
record  our  regret  at  parting  with  one  whose  services 
have  been  so  eminently  valuable  to  this  association. 
Since  the  organization  of  this  bank,  in  1856,  the 
responsibility  of  its  management  has  largely  rested 
upon  him,  and  its  affairs  have  been  so  conducted  as 
to  give  satisfaction  to  the  stockholders  and  the 
public.  During  the  twenty-five  years  the  bank  has 
existed  its  stockholders  have  not  failed  to  receive  a 
satisfactory  dividend  semi-annually,  and  for  the 
seventeen  years  it  has  been  organized  as  a national 
bank,  its  dividends  added  to  its  present  surplus, 
show  an  average  annual  profit  of  seventeen  per  cent. 
Resolved,  That  a copy  of  this  minute  be  furnished  to 
the  village  press  for  publication. 

To  this  the  Courier  adds  : 

This  is  a showing  and  testimonial  of  which  any 
business  man  maybe  proud,  but  it  by  no  means  tells 


the  whole  story  of  Mr.  Clement’s  success  as  a banker. 
While  the  Fredonia  bank  has  been  thus  prospering 
in  his  hands,  he  has  been  conducting  the  Marine 
bank  of  this  city  with  even  more  gratifying  results 
to  the  stockholders.  Mr.  Clement  came  here  from 
Fredonia  some  twelve  years  ago  a stranger,  not  only 
to  the  business  men  of  Buffalo  but  likewise  to  the 
system  of  banking  practiced  by  them  ; yet,  from  the 
day  he  accepted  the  position  of  cashier  of  the  Marine 
bank,  its  prosperity  has  been  uninterrupted,  and 
now,  as  president  of  the  institution,  he  com- 
mands the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness community. 

The  Censor  expresses  the  feelings  with  which  our 
fellow-townsman  is  regarded  in  Fredonia  in  the  fol- 
lowing complimentary  terms  : 

"We  deem  it  but  just  to  add  a few  words  in  behalf 
of  the  community  to  the  resolution  of  the  directors, 
who  more  particularly  represent  the  stockholders. 
We  believe  that  the  Fredonia  National  bank,  under 
Mr.  Clement’s  administration,  has  been  a greater 
blessing  to  the  business  men  of  the  region  than  many 
will  ever  fully  realize.  Inflexible  in  his  rules  and  pur- 
poses, as  Mr.  Clement  always  was,  we  never  heard  of 
his  taking  advantage  of  any  man’s  necessities,  and  a 
regular  customer,  or  home  merchant,  he  would 
always  do  his  utmost  to  accommodate.  If  money 
was  scarce  and  discounts  had  to  be  curtailed,  it  was 
the  paper  from  a distance  that  was  first  rejected. 
His  advice  on  financial  matters  was  largely  sought, 
and  widows  and  heirs  who  left  their  affairs  in  his 
hands  always  received  his  wisest  counsel,  and  their 
means  his  conscientious  care.  We  regret  that  Mr. 
Clement  now  loses  all  pecuniary  interest  here.” 

Soon  after  he  sold  his  interest  in  the 
Fredonia  bank  and  retired  from  the 
presidency  he  subscribed  for  stock  in 
the  Merchants’  National  bank,  at  Dun- 
kirk, not  expecting,  however,  at  that 
time  to  have  anything  to  do  with  its 
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management ; but  in  1884,  Mr.  L.  Ful- 
lagar,  who  was  chosen  president  of  the 
bank  at  the  time  of  its  organization, 
resigned,  and  at  the  urgent  request  of 
the  board  of  directors,  Mr.  Clement 
consented  to  take  the  presidency  in  his 
place,  a position  which  he  still  holds. 
He  is  also  a director  in  the  Bank  of 
North  America  of  New  York  City,  in 
the  First  National  at  Fairbault,  Minne- 
sota ; and  a stockholder  in  the  Bank  of 
Buffalo  and  in  the  Manufactures’  and 
Traders’  Bank  of  Buffalo. 

His  advice  and  opinion  in  financial 
matters  are  looked  upon  by  the  business 
community  of  Buffalo  as  being  as  good, 
sound  and  reliable  as  can  be  had  from 
any  source  in  that  city. 

It  is  said  that  he  has  never  sought  or 
held  any  political  office  or  appointment, 
but  has  uniformly  and  steadily  devoted 
himself  to  the  exacting  claims  of  busi- 
ness, and  his  success  may  be  largely  at- 
tributed to  the  strict  adherence  and 
attention  which  he  has  untiringly  given 
to  the  legitimate  duties  of  his  calling. 

He  has  always  seemed  to  have,  un- 
derlying all  his  motives  and  acts,  a deep 
sense  of  his  responsibilities  as  the  cus- 
todian of  the  property  of  others.  This 
obligation  has  been  so  weighty  with  him 
that  he  has  never  for  a moment  been 
engaged  in  any  speculation  ; and  the 
generous  competency  which  he  has  ac- 
quired is  due  neither  to  fortunate  ven- 


tures nor  inheritance,  but  solely  to 
industry,  energy,  perseverance  and  in- 
corruptible honesty.  In  many  respects 
his  bank  is  a model.  An  air  of  capabil- 
ity and  strength  pervades  the  quiet,  easy 
working  of  its  various  departments.  Mr. 
Jewett  M.  Richmond  is  the  vice-presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  S.  M.  Clement,  jr.,  cash- 
ier. The  directors  are  Messrs.  Jewett 
M.  Richmond,  Gibson  T.  Williams, 
Stephen  M.  Clement,  Sherman  S.  Jew- 
ett, Bronson  C.  Rumsey,  John  W.  Bush 
and  E.  H.  Hutchinson. 

There  are  many  other  banks,  nat- 
ional, private  and  savings,  which  occupy 
high  and  worthy  places  in  their  useful- 
ness and  in  the  respect,  esteem  and 
good-will  of  the  public.  Among  them, 
the  Buffalo  Savings  bank  was  organized 
in  1846.  In  1865,  they  were  burned 
out  from  their  old  location  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Main  and  Erie  streets;  they 
afterwards  purchased  a lot  on  which 
they  built  more  extensively  and  conven- 
iently on  the  corner  of  Washington  and 
Lafayette.  February,  1854,  by  resolu- 
tion, the  bank  limited  all  accounts  to 
$1,000,  which  limit  is  raised  to  $3,000. 
The  Western  Savings  bank  was  organ- 
ized the  thirty-first  of  July,  1851,  does 
a very  creditable  business,  both  as  to 
volume  and  character.  Connected  with 
it  are  many  of  Buffalo’s  most  prominent 
business  men. 

The  Erie  County  Savings  bank  was 
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organized  in  1854.  It  commenced 
business  on  the  ten  cent  system — that 
is,  it  received  from  depositors  ten  cents 
at  a time  and  issued  to  such  depositors 
a card,  which  was  taken  up  when  the 
amount  or  deposit  had  reached  one  dol- 
lar, and  a book  was  then  issued  for  the 
dollar.  If  the  depositor  wished  to  de- 
posit less  than  one  dollar,  another  card 
was  issued  to  him  until  the  one  dollar 
sum  was  again  reached  when  it  was 
placed  to  his  credit  on  his  book.  This 
method  was  pursued  for  about  a year 
and  a half,  during  which  time  some  six 
thousand  cards  were  issued.  The  busi- 
ness of  this  bank  has  become  immense, 
its  assets  being  up  in  the  millions. 

The  Manufacturers’  and  Traders’  was 
organized  March,  24, 1856,  with  a capital 
of  $200,000,  which  was,  in  1859,  in- 
creased to  $500,000,  and  in  1870  to 
$900,000.  As  its  name  implies,  it  was 
established  chiefly  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
and  with  its  large  capital  and  excellent 
management  it  has  been  of  great  ben- 
efit in  building  up,  encouraging  and 
sustaining  their  interests.  It  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  best  banks  in  the  state, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  few  banks  of  the 
country  that  never  suspended  specie 
payments. 

The  Third  National  organized  in  1865 
with  a capital  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 


thousand  dollars.  The  German  bank 
organized  1871.  Its  board  of  directors 
and  officers  are  largely  Germans,  and 
comprises  many  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  enterprising  business  men  of  Buf- 
falo. The  Bank  of  Buffalo,  organized 
in  1873,  has  a capital  of  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Its  business  is  con- 
stantly on  the  increase,  and  many  of  its 
depositors  are  from  among  the  solid  and 
substantial  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers of  the  city.  Its  board  of  direc- 
tors is  said  to  be  especially  strong. 
The  Bank  of  Commerce  was  organized 
under  the  banking  laws  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  with  the  corporate  name  of 
the  “ Bank  of  Commerce  in  Buffalo.” 
It  commenced  business  in  1873 — one  °f 
the  youngest  in  the  city — with  capital 
of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It 
has  made  regular  semi-annual  dividends 
of  five  per  cent.,  and  has  a contingent 
reserve  fund  of  two  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  dollars  in  addition  to  its 
capital. 

White’s  bank  was  organized  in  1853  b)r 
George  C.  White  and  William  Williams, 
capital  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
In  this  bank  Rufus  L.  Howard  has  been 
on  the  board  since  1855,  and  Hon. 
Nelson  K.  Hopkins  since  1859,  one  of 
the  oldest,  most  reliable  and  worthy  in 
Buffalo. 
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GIBSON  T.  WILLIAMS. 


New  England  has  sent  forth  from 
her  rocky  cradle  many  sturdy  sons  to 
people  her  sister  states.  Nurtured  in 
the  pure  air  of  mountainous  districts, 
the  boys  of  honest,  thoughtful  and  hard- 
working parents  have  gone  to  build  for 
themselves  homes  and  fortunes  in  newer 
and  more  favored  localities,  and  these 
representatives  of  worthy  ancestors  have 
made  their  influence  felt  all  over  this 
broad  country  of  ours,  setting  examples 
of  prudence,  of  energy,  activity  and 
shrewd  thought  to  native  born  and  for- 
eign citizens.  Buffalo,  in  common  with 
her  compeers  on  the  shores  of  the  great 
lakes,  owes  much  to  this  commingling 
of  New  England  and  western  elements 
in  its  business  and  social  life. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  brought 
with  him  as  his  capital  a stock  of  physi- 
cal and  mental  health,  which  stood  him 
in  good  stead  in  the  early  days  of  his 
coming,  when  Buffalo,  in  the  wild  hey- 
day of  its  youth  needed  some  steady, 
thoughtful  minds  to  balance  the  wild 
views  and  plans  of  speculators.  Mr. 
Williams  was  of  Revolutionary  origin, 
being  the  grandson  of  Benjamin  Wil- 
liams, who  answered  the  call  to  arms 
and  came  from  his  New  Hampshire 
home  and  was  orderly  sergeant  in  Cap- 
tain Town’s  company  in  the  Second 
New  Hampshire  regiment,  of  which 
Reed  was  colonel ; and  he  did  valiant 
duty  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  where 
his  company  had  the  post  of  honor. 
Isaiah  Williams,  the  father  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  was  living  in  Charles- 
town, New  Hampshire,  when  Gibson  T. 


was  born,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1813,  but  eleven  years  later  moved 
to  Franklin  county,  Vermont,  where 
the  lad  worked  on  a farm  till  he  was 
sixteen  years  old,  then  he  went  to  St. 
Alban’s  academy  for  about  one  year. 
At  seventeen  he  began  his  mercantile 
life  in  a store  at  St.  Albans,  and  here 
he  learned  the  rudiments  of  trade  and 
received  his  business  instruction  which 
was  so  important  to  him  when  he  started 
out  for  himself. 

At  twenty  the  young  man  had  attained 
all  the  position  to  be  had  in  business  in 
St.  Albans,  and,  having  laid  by  a small 
sum  of  money,  determined  to  go  west  and 
seek  his  fortune,  and  so  he  went  by  lake, 
rail  and  stage  to  Schenectady,  where  he 
found  the  Erie  canal  open  to  the  travel- 
ing public,  and  then  the  only  means  of 
reaching  Buffalo.  He  took  passage  and 
after  seven  days’  tedious  ride  reached 
our  then  far  western  city.  Here  he 
concluded  to  remain  if  he  could  find 
employment,  and,  putting  up  at  the 
Eagle  tavern,  then  the  best  hotel,  he 
sought  a clerkship  in  a store,  and  it 
speaks  well  for  the  young  man’s  appear- 
ance that  he  was  successful  on  the  first 
day  of  his  trial,  finding  a situation  in  a 
hardware  store.  Here  he  remained  till 
the  April  following,  1834.  At  this  time 
Kimberly  & Waters  kept  a famous  ship- 
chandlery  and  grocery  on  the  dock, 
and,  appreciating  young  Williams’  busi- 
ness qualities,  offered  him  a situation, 
which  he  accepted  and  remained  with 
them  till  February,  1837. 

During  this  time  Williams  had  kept 
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an  eye  open  to  business  and  had  saved 
up  a good  part  of  his  earnings,  thus  ac- 
cumulating sufficient  capital  to  buy  an 
interest  in  the  business  when  his  princi- 
pals retired.  The  firm  then  became  H. 
C.  Atwater  & Company,  and  later  At- 
water & Williams,  and  it  conducted  a 
very  large  and  profitable  business, 
greater  in  amount  than  all  the  other 
ship-chandlers,  fitting  out  very  many 
ships  and  steamers  with  rigging,  an- 
chors and  chains,  besides  furnishing  the 
ordinary  supplies. 

In  January,  1841,  Rufus  L.  Howard, 
whose  face  and  name  are  so  well  and 
favorably  known  to  all  Buffalonians, 
was  taken  into  partnership,  having  been 
a clerk  for  a couple  of  years  before. 

In  1845  Mr.  Atwater  died,  and  the 
business  was  continued  by  Messrs.  Wil- 
liams and  Howard,  who  associated 
George  L.  Newman  with  them,  and  this 
partnership  continued  till  1850,  when 
Mr.  Williams  sold  out  his  interest  to  the 
other  partners,  but  spent  the  balance  of 
that  year  in  settling  up  the  old  business 
affairs. 

Idleness  did  not  suit  Mr.  Williams, 
and  he  soon  felt  the  necessity  of  active 
employment,  and  so  in  the  spring  of 
1851  he  and  Henry  Roop  purchased 
the  land  and  built  the  Lead  works,  at 
the  corner  of  Delaware  avenue  and  Vir- 
ginia street,  which  are  still  in  active 
operation.  Roop  & Williams  continued 
to  be  partners  till  1852,  when  Peter  C. 
Cornell  of  Brooklyn  was  admitted  to 
partnership,  and  the  concern  was  made 
a corporation  under  the  title  of  the 
Niagara  White  Lead  company,  and  the 
same  year  Mr.  Roop  retired  from  the  bus- 


iness. Williams  & Cornell  continued 
the  very  successful  operation  of  the 
business  till  1861,  when  Mr.  Williams 
sold  his  interest  to  Mr.  Cornell. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Williams  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Clinton  bank  ; the  war  had 
just  broken  out  and  financial  ventures 
looked  very  far  from  encouraging,  and 
the  stockholders  of  the  bank  being 
rather  timid,  resolved  to  wind  up  its 
affairs,  which  was  done,  every  depositor 
and  shareholder  being  paid  in  full. 
Here,  as  it  turned  out,  a great  oppor- 
tunity for  making  money  was  lost,  as 
the  war  was  a great  stimulant  to  busi- 
ness. 

In  1862  the  Western  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Buffalo  was  incorporated  and 
Williams  was  its  vice-president,  the  late 
Dean  Richmond  being  its  president,  and 
subsequently,  upon  the  death  of  Rich- 
mond, Williams  became  president.  This 
company  did  an  immense  business, 
reaching  out  over  the  great  lakes  and 
to  all  parts  of  the  country.  But  the 
Chicago  fire  in  1871,  swept  it  out  of 
existence.  Mr.  Williams  was  a director 
in  the  old  Mutual  Insurance  Company  of 
Buffalo,  and  the  City  Insurance  com- 
pany and  the  Buffalo  Fire  and  Marine 
Insurance  company.  He  was  for  some 
years  a director  in  the  Buffalo  & Erie 
railroad,  and  in  the  Erie  & Pittsburgh 
railroad,  and  at  the  time  of  the  consol- 
idation of  the  lines  now  forming  the 
Lake  Shore  road  held  nearly  every 
proxy  for  the  Buffalo  & Erie  division 
and  cast  the  vote  which  accomplished 
the  purpose. 

In  1845  Mr.  Williams  was  elected 
president  of  the  Young  Men’s  associa- 
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tion,  now  the  Buffalo  library.  This 
noble  institution  was  then  deeply  in 
debt,  and  it  was  only  by  the  vigorous 
energy  of  Mr.  Williams  that  it  was  lifted 
out  of  the  trouble  and  put  on  a paying 
basis. 

In  1867  and  1868  Mr.  Williams  took 
a much  needed  vacation  and  visited 
Europe  with  his  family,  being  absent 
about  eight  months  and  seeing  all  the 
places  of  interest,  but  he  returned  to  his 
beloved  Buffalo  fully  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  home  was  the  best  place  for 
him. 

In  1854  the  Erie  County  Savings 
bank  was  started,  and  Mr.  Williams  was 
one  of  the  corporators  and  first  vice- 
president,  and  is  now  the  only  original 
corporator  living  in  the  city  and  con- 
nected with  the  bank.  Starting  in  an 
humble  way  it  was  important  to  select 
a wise,  careful  and  popular  • treasurer, 
and  Mr.  Williams  induced  the  late 
Cyrus  P.  Lee  to  accept  the  position, 
himself  and  S.  V.  R.  Watson  becoming 
responsible  to  him  for  his  salary  for  two 
years.  The  result  of  this  choice  was 
soon  evident,  and  so  continued  during 
Mr.  Lee’s  long  and  faithful  service.  Mr. 
Williams  is  now  the  president  of  this 
bank,  which  has  thirty-three  thousand 
depositors  and  fourteen  million  dollars 
of  assets — a larger  sum  than  any  bank  in 
this  state  west  of  the  Hudson  river,  and 
it  is  Mr.  Williams’  pride  that  it  can  show 
a larger  surplus  than  any  bank  outside 
of  New  York  or  Brooklyn,  and  that  its 
securities  are  almost  absolutely  perfect 
in  their  character. 

Mr.  Williams  has  always  been  a large 
owner  of  real  estate,  and  his  judgment 


on  values  is  considered  as  good  if  not 
better  than  that  of  any  one  in  the  city, 
always  conservative  in  its  character 
and  never  influenced  by  speculation. 
He,  with  Colonel  Bird  and  Albert 
Haller  Tracy,  appraised  all  the  land 
taken  for  the  Buffalo  park,  and  has  now 
in  his  possession  all  the  awards  made 
and  maps  of  all  the  land.  The  awards 
were  alike  satisfactory  to  the  persons 
whose  lands  were  taken  and  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Buffalo  who  had  to  pay  for  them. 

Mr.  Williams  has  long  been  interested 
in  many  financial  and  business  institu- 
tions, being  a director  in  the  Bank  of 
Buffalo,  the  Marine  bank,  the  Manufac- 
turers and  Traders  bank,  the  Bank  of 
Niagara,  and  White’s  bank,  when  George 
C.  White  was  its  president.  He  is  a 
director  in  the  Buffalo  Gas  company, 
and  the  Mutual  Gas  company,  and  the 
Buffalo  Street  Railroad  company,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  original  corporators  of 
the  board  of  trade  in  1844. 

He  has  built  many  buildings  and  now 
owns  many  stores,  and  in  1851  built  the 
Howard  Iron  Works  with  Rufus  L.  How- 
ard, and  was  the  owner  years  ago  of 
many  sail  and  steam  vessels. 

In  1841  Mr.  Williams  married  Harriet 
C.  Howard  of  Herkimer  county,  New 
York,  and  he  has  lived  where  he  now 
resides  since  1842,  except  that  the  pres- 
ent house  was  built  in  1861.  Three 
children  survive  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams— Charles  H.,  George  L.,  and 
Martha  T. 

Mr.  Williams  has  been  a man  of  re- 
puted wealth  for  many  years,  and  his 
influence  has  long  been  felt  upon  the 
finances  of  Buffalo.  A man  of  the  strict- 
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est  honesty  and  unfaltering  integrity,  he 
has  always  made  his  terms  known  in 
advance  to  the  man  he  dealt  with,  and 
no  one  could  ever  claim  that  he  had 
been  mislead  by  any  act  or  deed  of  Mr. 
Williams.  He  has  been  a contributor 
to  the  charity  organization,  the  orphan 
asylum  and  general  hospital,  and  to  the 
Young  Men’s  association  when  it  pur- 


chased its  Main  street  property,  and 
various  charitable  institutions.  Mr. 
Williams’  face  and  figure  are  well 
known  to  all  citizens  of  Buffalo,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  he  may  live  long  to  en- 
joy the  wealth  he  has  accumulated  and 
the  fond  children  and  grandchildren  he 
has  about  him. 

George  Gorham. 


PASCAL  PAOLI PRATT. 


The  history  of  a city,  as  well  as  that 
of  a nation,  is  chiefly  the  chronicles  of 
the  lives  and  deeds  of  those  who  have 
conferred  honor  and  dignity  upon  so- 
ciety. The  world  judges  the  character 
of  a community  by  those  of  its  repre- 
sentative citizens,  and  yields  its  tributes 
of  admiration  and  respect  for  the 
genius  or  learning  or  virtues  of  those 
whose  works  and  actions  constitute  the 
record  of  a city’s  prosperity  and  pride. 
And  it  is  this  record  that  offers  for  our 
consideration  the  history  of  men,  who, 
in  their  characters  for  probity  and 
benevolence  and  the  kindly  virtues,  as 
well  as  for  integrity  in  the  affairs  of  life, 
are  ever  affording  to  the  young,  worthy 
examples  for  their  regard  and  emula- 
tion. Therefore,  it  is  proper  that  a just 
celebrity  should  be  given  to  those  who 
are  distinguished  in  their  day  and  gen- 
eration, that  the  living  may  enjoy  the 
approbation  of  their  contemporaries, 
as  well  as  that  of  a grateful  posterity. 

The  city  of  Buffalo,  while  fortunate  in 
the  eminence  and  character  of  its  citi- 
zens, has  no  fairer  name  among  those 
of  its  representative  men  than  that  of 
the  Hon.  Pascal  Paoli  Pratt.  Born  in 


the  village  of  Buffalo,  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  September,  1819,  he  has  resided 
there  continuously,  and  in  all  the  days 
of  his  manhood  has  been  prominently 
identified  not  only  with  its  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  interests,  but  with 
its  institutions  and  charities  designed 
to  improve  or  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  our  humanity. 

His  grandfather,  Captain  Samuel 
Pratt,  resided  at  Westminster,  Vermont, 
before  his  first  visit  to  Buffalo,  in  1803, 
when  he  was  so  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  natural  advantages  of 
the  place  that  he  returned  with  his 
family  the  next  year  and  established 
himself  in  a mercantile  business  in  the 
then  frontier  hamlet,  peopled  mainly  by 
traders  and  Indians.  The  son,  Samuel 
Pratt,  junior,  however,  remained  in  Ver- 
mont, and  in  the  year  1806  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Sophia  Fletcher,  a daughter 
of  General  Samuel  Fletcher,  then  a res- 
ident of  Townsend,  and  one  of  the  most 
prominent  citizens  of  the  state,  but 
finally  resolved  to  join  his  father  and 
the  family  in  the  far  west,  and  with  his 
wife  and  infant  son,  Samuel  F.,  a 
brother  of  the  subject  of  this  article. 
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came  to  Buffalo,  in  August,  1807,  to  re- 
side. Such  men  and  women,  the  in- 
heritors of  the  sterling  virtues  of  our 
New  England  ancestors,  were  thus 
chosen  to  plant  the  graces  of  our  civili- 
zation in  the  almost  unbroken  wilder- 
ness of  the  west. 

Mr.  Pratt  soon  established  himself  in 
the  same  line  of  mercantile  business  in 
which  his  father  was  engaged,  and  dur- 
ing that  year  formed  a partnership  with 
Captain  Benjamin  Caryl,  under  the 
firm  name  of  B.  Caryl  & Company,  in 
a store  on  Exchange  street,  nearly  op- 
posite the  Mansion  House.  The  firm 
name  was  soon  changed  to  that  of  Juba 
Storrs  & Company,  and  a large  and 
prosperous  business  was  transacted  for 
several  years.  In  March,  1810,  Mr. 
Pratt  was  appointed  sheriff  of  Niagara 
county  and  retired  from  the  firm  that 
he  might  devote  his  time  to  the  duties 
of  that  office,  and  was  prominently 
identified  with  the  business  and  public 
interests  of  Buffalo  until  his  death,  in 
1822.  His  family,  who  survived  him, 
consisted  of  his  widow,  Mrs.  Sophia 
Fletcher  Pratt,  who  died  in  1862, 
and  four  children,  of  whom  Samuel 
F.,  before  mentioned,  and  Lucius  H. 
are  deceased,  leaving  honorable  records 
as  prominent  business  men,  and  Pascal 
P.  Pratt,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who, 
with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Sophia  C.  Pratt, 
the  widow  of  Dr.  Gorham  F.  Pratt,  have 
continued  to  reside  in  Buffalo.  Mr. 
Pratt  received  his  early  education  in 
the  village  schools,  but  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  was  sent  to  the  Hamilton  acad- 
emy, in  Madison  county,  New  York,  and 
after  that,  had  the  advantage  of  pursuing 


a general  course  of  study  for  two  years 
at  Amherst,  Massachusetts.  With  these 
limited  facilities,  however,  his  studious 
habits  and  reflective  disposition  enabled 
him  to  acquire  to  a great  degree,  that 
power  of  the  trained  intellect  which  the 
discipline  of  schools  alone  can  give,  and 
which  is  the  surest  guaranty  of  success, 
whether  in  the  learned  professions  or  in 
the  business  avocations  of  life.  Thus, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  well  pre- 
pared to  enter  upon  any  course  of  ac- 
tivity in  the  affairs  of  men. 

Before  this  time,  and  from  1822,  Mr. 
Pratt’s  elder  brother,  Samuel  F.,  had 
been  connected  with  the  extensive 
hardware  business  of  Weed  & Co., 
and  Weed  & Pratt,  and  in  1836  had 
become  the  sole  owner  thereof,  and  was 
desirous  that  Mr.  Pratt  should  enter 
into  his  employ.  There  it  was  that  he 
learned  those  correct  habits  and  meth- 
ods of  conducting  affairs  which  he  has 
carried  through  life,  and  became  im- 
bued with  that  sense  of  integrity  and 
fair  dealings  so  eminently  the  charac- 
teristics of  his  elder  brother.  He  be- 
came indispensable  to  the  business,  and 
in  1842  was  taken  into  partnership, 
which  was  thereafter  conducted  in  the 
name  of  S.  F.  Pratt  & Co.,  until  in 
1846,  Mr.  Edward  P.  Beals,  who  had 
been  a clerk  for  many  years,  was  re- 
ceived into  the  firm,  and  thus  was  es- 
tablished the  firm  name  of  Pratt  & Co., 
which  continued  for  nearly  forty  years, 
unchanged  amid  all  commercial  vicis- 
situdes. Under  the  management  of 
such  men,  the  firm  rapidly,  enlarged  thq 
sphere  of  its  operations  and  embarked 
more  extensively  in  the  wholesale  busi- 
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ness  of  dealing  in  iron  and  hardware, 
extending  its  trade  over  the  whole  of 
the  northwestern  states,  and  even  be- 
yond the  Mississippi  river.  Before 
1857  they  had  seriously  considered  the 
subject  of  manufacturing  iron,  and 
became  convinced  that  Buffalo  was 
situated  favorably  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  Pratt  foresaw  that  it  would  be  not 
only  profitable  if  carried  on  in  direct 
connection  with  their  large  wholesale 
trade,  but  that  it  would  stimulate  man- 
ufacturing in  his  native  city,  and  be- 
come a certain  source  of  prosperity. 
Impressed  with  these  well  founded  ideas, 
it  was  determined  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
ject on  a large  scale,  and  the  firm 
organized  the  corporation  known  as 
the  Buffalo  Iron  & Nail  Company, 
owning  the  entire  stock,  and  managing 
it  in  all  its  details.  Extensive  rolling 
mills  and  a blast  furnace  were  built  at 
North  Buffalo,  and  operations  com- 
menced in  the  fall  of  1857,  which  con- 
tinued successfully  until  in  1880,  when 
they  leased  the  blast  furnace  to  other 
parties,  and  the  rolling  mill  was  used 
for  other  manufacturing  purposes.  Dur- 
ing these  years,  employment  was  given 
to  large  numbers  of  skilled  artizans, 
there  generally  being  from  five  to  eight 
hundred  workmen  engaged,  resulting 
in  a great  increase  of  population,  and 
inducing  other  capitalists  to  embark  in 
industrial  enterprises.  In  addition  to 
these  interests,  Mr.  Pratt  has  been  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Pratt  & Letch- 
worth  from  1845,  in  carrying  on  the 
manufacture  of  saddlery  hardware  in 
Buffalo,  which  developed  into  a very 
prominent  business,  its  sales  extend- 


ing over  the  whole  country  and  em- 
ploying several  hundred  workmen. 

But  it  was  the  firm  of  Pratt  & Co. 
who  guided  and  controlled  these  various 
enterprises  ; and  in  connection  with  its 
iron  and  hardware  dealings,  not  only 
accumulated  wealth  for  themselves,  but 
contributed  so  largely  to  the  commercial 
importance  of  the  city.  Upon  the  death 
of  his  brother,  Samuel  F.,  in  1872,  and 
in  fact  for  some  years  before,  Mr.  Pratt 
bore  the  burden  of  the  management  of 
these  large  enterprises,  which  were  ex- 
tended and  flourished  under  his  wise 
and  prudent  care,  and  a business  saga- 
city which  is  rarely  exhibited  in  any 
community.  Within  the  last  two  years 
Mr.  Pratt  has  advantageously  disposed 
of  his  interests  in  all  except  that  of  the 
firm  of  Pratt  & Letchworth,  in  which  he 
continues,  and  yielded  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  stockholders  of  the  Manu- 
facturers’ and  Traders’  Bank  of  Buffalo 
to  assume  the  direction  of  its  affairs  as 
president,  and  in  which  he  is  now  en- 
gaged. 

This  brief  recital  of  the  long  and 
devoted  years  given  by  Mr.  Pratt  in 
connection  with  the  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  interests  of  Buffalo,  in 
which  he  has  honorably  acquired  a 
competence,  and  that  more  precious 
reward  of  the  highest  character  for  pro- 
bity as  well  as  for  executive  ability, 
would  be  incomplete  without  a reference 
to  the  effect  of  his  example  and  influ- 
ence in  developing  the  resources  of  the 
city  and  encouraging  others  to  embark 
in  similar  enterprises.  He  has  been  an 
earnest  believer  in  the  axiom  of  political 
economy,  that  the  building  up  of  a city 
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could  only  be  accomplished  by  the 
active  use  of  capital  in  the  employment 
of  remunerated  labor.  Thus  his  coun- 
sel and  advice  have  ever  been  sought 
for  by  those  who  were  desirous  of  en- 
gaging in  manufacturing,  and  he  has 
always  given  kindly  encouragement  to 
every  enterprise  by  inducing  men  of 
means  to  employ  their  resources  in 
active  business.  To  his  almost  paternal 
consideration  the  city  of  Buffalo  owes 
much  of  its  prosperity,  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  many  flourishing  business 
interests  and  labor  has  ever  had  its 
abundant  reward. 

The  banking  interests  of  Buffalo  owe 
much  of  their  deserved  reputation  to  the 
sagacity  and  prudence  of  Mr.  Pratt  in 
their  management.  When  the  Manu- 
facturers’ and  Traders’  bank  was  estab- 
lished, some  thirty-five  years  ago,  in  the 
interests  of  those  who  were  engaged  in 
active  business,  Mr.  Pratt  was  elected 
a director  and  also  vice-president,  and 
he  retained  those  positions  until  in  July, 
1885,  he  was  elected  president,  and  now 
gives  to  it  the  benefit  of  his  life  long 
experience  and  matured  judgment.  He 
has  been  a director  of  the  Bank  of  Buf- 
falo since  its  organization,  and  also  for 
many  years  a director  in  the  Bank  of 
Attica,  and  the  Third  National  Bank  of 
Buffalo.  These  institutions  have  the 
benefit  of  his  counsel  in  the  conduct  of 
their  affairs  ; a sure  reliance  to  the 
stockholders  that  all  financial  operations 
will  be  conducted  according  to  the 
most  approved  principles  that  obtain  in 
the  world  of  finance. 

When  the  city  of  Buffalo  lent  its  credit 
to  the  amount  of  half  a million  of  dol- 


lars, for  the  purpose  of  constructing  the 
Buffalo,  New  York  & Philadelphia 
railroad,  Mr.  Pratt  was  selected  as 
the  representative  of  the  city  in  the 
board  of  directors  and  has  continued  to 
act  as  a representative  director  of  that 
company,  whose  operations  have  so 
fully  justified  the  anticipations  of  Mr. 
Pratt  and  the  other  public  spirited  and 
wealthy  citizens  who  urged  its  claims 
to  the  public  consideration. 

During  the  time  of  the  corporate  ex- 
istence of  the  Buffalo  Insurance  com- 
pany, he  was  its  president  and  managed 
its  affairs  with  great  success.  Mr.  Pratt 
has  been  a trustee  of  the  Buffalo  Gas 
Light  company  over  twenty  years,  and 
also  the  vice-president  of  the  Buffalo 
Street  Railroad  company,  both  of  which 
corporations  receive  his  careful  atten- 
tion in  their  management.  From  this 
brief  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr. 
Pratt  has  long  been,  and  yet  continues 
to  be,  connected  with  the  leading  finan- 
cial and  other  corporations  that  have 
come  into  existence  and  flourish  as  a 
part  of  the  outgrowth  of  a great  city. 
His  activity  of  mind  and  sound  com- 
mon sense  are  recognized  in  the  most 
important  enterprises  of  business,  and 
fortunate  indeed  it  is  for  any  city  to 
have  such  character  and  ability  con- 
tributing to  its  prosperity. 

Aside  from  his  connection  with  the 
varied  business  affairs  of  men,  the  life 
of  Mr.  Pratt  has  been  one  of  great 
devotion  to  every  good  cause  which 
had  for  its  object  the  welfare  and  im- 
provement of  society  or  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  sufferings  of  humanity. 
Not  only  liberal  in  his  offerings  and 
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charities,  he  also  gives,  unselfishly,  of 
his  time  to  almost  unnumbered  associa- 
tions of  the  city  that  have  become  a 
great  source  of  civic  pride.  He  is  the 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Buffalo  Female  academy,  and  has 
greatly  aided  to  establish  that  prosper- 
ous institution.  The  Young  Men’s 
Christian  association,  under  his  man- 
agement as  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  has  become  established  and 
ranks  among  the  first  institutions  of  the 
kind  in  this  country,  occupying  a build- 
ing that  cost  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  and  is  free  from  debt. 
To  this  cause  he  was  one  of  the  most 
liberal  of  the  contributors.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  an  active  trustee  of 
Buffalo  Orphan  asylum  ; the  treasurer 
of  the  Forest  Lawn  City  cemetery,  a 
special  member  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation society,  vice-president  of  the 
Civil  Service  association,  and  a trustee 
of  the  North  Presbyterian  church,  of 
which  he  is  a member,  as  well  as  the 
vice-president  of  the  Presbyterian  Union 
of  Buffalo.  He  has  been  a life-long 
supporter  of  the  Young  Men’s  associa- 
tion, and  the  kindred  societies  which 
are  gathered  in  the  beautiful  edifice 
owned  by  that  institution,  each  of  whom 
have  felt  the  inspiration  of  his  influence 
and  liberality.  Mr.  Pratt  was  one  of 
the  originators  of  the  Buffalo  Park 
system,  and  the  first  president  of  the 
commission  which  established  it,  and 
continued  actively  engaged  in  that 
work  as  its  president  from  1869  to  the 
year  1879,  when  he  resigned.  During 
this  time  he  devoted  freely  of  his  time 
to  the  development  of  that  magnificent 


system  of  public  parks  which  is  such  an 
ornament  to  his  native  city. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  he  is  con- 
nected, officially,  or  as  a member,  with 
various  other  organizations,  which  have 
for  their  general  objects  the  good  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  cheerfully  giving  of  his 
time  and  money  to  their  support.  He 
has  ever  made  it  a principle  to  bestow 
his  personal  attention  to  the  duties  of 
all  positions  which  he  has  assumed,  and 
gives  to  all  matters  involved  his  best 
judgment  and  consideration.  This  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  faithful  man — 
faithful  in  all  things — whose  reward  is 
not  only  the  possession  of  wealth  that 
has  been  accumulated  during  a long 
life  of  integrity,  but  the  higher  and  more 
enduring  honor  of  a stainless  record  of 
self-denial  and  devotion  and  usefulness 
to  humanity,  which  will  remain  to  dig- 
nify and  gild  his  memory. 

One  of  the  most  important  positions 
which  Mr.  Pratt  has  been  selected  to 
fill,  was  that  of  a commissioner  to  ap- 
praise the  value  of  the  property  taken 
by  the  state  of  New  York,  under 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent 
domain,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Interna- 
tional Park  at  Niagara  Falls.  The 
interests  involved  were  so  great  that  it 
was  a question  who  could  be  relied 
upon  to  make  a wise  and  fair  determin- 
ation as  between  the  state  and  the 
owners  of  the  property.  The  supreme 
court  finally  appointed  the  Hon.  Luther 
R.  Marsh  of  New  York, the  Hon.  Matthew 
Hale  of  Albany,  and  Mr.  Pratt,  as  com- 
missioners to  hear  and  decide  as  to  the 
just  compensation  to  be  awarded  to  the 
claimants.  Their  deliberations  were 
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extended,  owing  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  claims,  the  detail  of  testimony  and 
a proper  consideration  of  the  princi- 
ples of  law  governing  the  rights  of  the 
riparian  owners,  who  insisted  that  they 
were  entitled  to  be  paid  for  the  value 
of  the  water  power  and  other  privileges 
of  the  Falls.  The  commission  finally 
made  awards  amounting  in  all  to  about 
a million  and  a half  of  dollars,  proba- 
bly the  largest  sum  ever  awarded  in 
such  a proceeding,  and  the  report,  upon 
the  facts  and  the  law,  was  confirmed 
by  the  court.  In  the  deliberations  of 
the  commission,  Mr.  Pratt’s  practical 
knowledge  and  judgment  of  values  as 
regards  all  kinds  of  property  was  inval- 
uable, and  not  only  the  claimants  but 
the  representatives  of  the  state  were 
impressed  with  the  fairness  and  justice 
of  the  final  decision.  Subsequently, 
and  in  1885,  the  legislature  appropri- 
ated the  money  to  pay  the  awards,  and 
the  state  resumed  its  sovereignty  over 
Goat  Island  and  the  adjacent  islands, 
as  well  as  the  American  shore  of  the 
Falls,  and  established  the  magnificent 
park  surroundings  of  the  grandest  nat- 
ural wonder  of  the  earth,  free  for  all 
the  world. 

The  views  of  Mr.  Pratt,  in  early  life, 
upon  questions  of  state  and  national 
policy,  were  in  full  accord  with  those  of 
the  Whig  party,  but  at  the  time  of  the 
organization  of  the  Republican  party,  in 
1855,  he  was  fully  impressed  with  the 
principles  sought  to  be  asserted  and 
maintained  by  its  formation,  and  has 
continued  to  sympathize  with  its  aims 
and  purposes.  During  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  he  was  a loyal  and  generous 


supporter  of  the  cause  of  the  Union  ; 
liberal  in  his  contributions  and  influen- 
tial in  counsel,  and  especially  devoted 
to  the  various  associations  which  were 
formed  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the 
soldiers.  But  through  life  he  has  posi- 
tively refused  to  accept  public  office, 
although  nominations  for  high  positions 
of  honor  and  dignity  have  been  tendered 
and  urged  upon  him.  He,  however, 
consented  to  be  placed  upon  the  Re- 
publican electoral  ticket  in  1872,  which 
received  a large  majority  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  and  cast  his  vote  in  the 
electoral  college  for  President  Grant. 

The  private  life  and  domestic  rela- 
tions of  Mr.  Pratt  have  been  of  the 
happiest  character.  He  was  married 
September  1,  1845,  to  Miss  Phoebe  Lor- 
enz, a daughter  of  Mr.  Frederick  Lorenz, 
who  was  then  one  of  the  wealthy  and 
prominent  business  men  and  manufact- 
urers of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  In 
the  society  of  Buffalo,  his  family  have 
ever  maintained  the  highest  position, 
and  given  liberal  aid  and  countenance 
to  the  charitable  and  benevolent  organ- 
izations which  are  engaged  in  good  and 
pious  works.  The  names  of  the  children 
are  as  follows  : Catherine  Pratt,  who 
married  Mr.  John  M.  Horton,  and  resides 
at  Buffalo ; Frederick  L.  Pratt,  unmar- 
ried, who  resides  with  his  father  and  is 
the  manager  of  the  property  of  the 
Buffalo  Iron  & Nail  company  ; Annie 
Pratt,  who  married  Mr.  John  Chitten- 
den, and  resides  at  Buffalo  ; Mellissa  D. 
Pratt,  who  married  Mr.  Robert  L.  Fryer, 
a lumber  merchant,  and  resides  in  Al- 
bany; Samuel  F.  Pratt,  unmarried,  who 
resides  in  Alden,  New  York;  Emma 
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Pratt,  unmarried,  who  resides  with  her 
father  ; and  Edward  P.  Pratt,  unmar- 
ried, who  resides  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

The  life  and  successful  career  of  Mr. 
Pratt,  in  the  city  of  his  birth,  furnishes 
an  illustration  of  what  may  be  accom- 
plished by  energetic  and  intelligent 
effort  in  building  up  the  fame  and  repu- 
tation of  a city,  in  all  those  characteris- 
tics which  command  respect  and  ad- 
miration. As  a man  of  affairs,  in  all 
business  relations,  it  is  but  a just  tribute 
to  say  that  he  has  ever  combined  cau- 
tion, sagacity  and  enterprise  with  an 
integrity  of  purpose  which  no  circum- 


stances could  alter  or  permit  of  a sac- 
rifice of  principle.  A just  and  devoted 
husband  and  father,  a true  friend,  and 
active  in  all  the  years  of  a pure  and 
useful  life  in  whatever  would  enure  to 
the  benefit  of  humanity,  no  man  better 
represents  the  character  of  the  good 
citizen.  And  thus  it  is  that  the  City  of 
Buffalo,  gratefully  appreciating  his  de- 
votion to  its  best  interests,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  his  stainless  life,  honors  him, 
in  the  dignity  of  his  manhood,  with  its 
confidence  and  respect. 

James  Sheldon. 


THE  BENCH  AND  BAR  OF  MILWAUKEE. 
II. 


It  was  on  the  sixth  day  of  September, 
1834,  that  the  county  of  Milwaukee,  in 
Michigan  territory,  was  created  out  of 
a portion  of  Brown  county  and  attached 
to  the  latter  for  judicial  purposes.*  So 
far,  then,  as  judicial  proceedings  were 
concerned,  the  area  thus  set  apart  was 
not  changed. 

* The  fact  that  Milwaukee  county  was  erected  in 
1834  was  overlooked  in  the  previous  article  on  the 
Bench  and  Bar  of  Milwaukee ; see  Magazine  of 
Western  History,  Vol.  V,  pp.  695-706,  January, 
1887.  It  is  there  stated  (p.  706),  in  giving  the  com- 
mission of  Albert  Fowler  as  the  first  justice  of  the 
peace  at  the  mouth  of  the  Milwaukee,  that,  at  the 
date  of  that  document  (March  30,  1835),  the  county 
of  Milwaukee  had  not  been  erected.  This  is  error  ; 
it  had  been  created,  but  was  not  organized.  Another 
error  on  the  same  page  and  growing  out  of  the  one 
just  mentioned,  is  the  statement  (see  foot-note,  p. 
7o6y  that  Mr.  Fowler,  although  residing  at  Milwau- 
kee, was  a resident  of  Brown  county. 


[f^There  was,  as  we  have  previously 
noted,  a justice  of  the  peace  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Milwaukee  river  to  settle 
differences  between  citizens  resident 
there — particularly  to  administer  jus- 
tice without  attempting  to  bend  it  in 
any  wise  to  meet  the  demands  of  statu- 
tory law.  However,  the  organization 
of  Milwaukee  county  in  1835  made  the 
formation  of  a county  court  therein  a 
necessity  ; so,  on  the  twenty- fifth  of 
August,  of  that  year,  Stevens  T.  Mason, 
secretary  of  the  territory  and  acting 
governor,  appointed  William  Clark  to 
fill  the  position  of  chief-justice,  while 
Joel  Sage  and  James  Griffin  were  named 
as  his  associates.  These  officers  quali- 
fied according  to  law  ; and  although 
required  to  hold  court  on  the  first  Mon- 
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day  in  May  and  the  first  Monday  in 
October  of  each  year,  it  seems  they  did 
not  enter  upon  their  duty  as  judges,  for 
the  reason,  doubtless,  that  it  soon  ■'be- 
came apparent  that  a new  government 
would  be  created  west  of  Lake  Michigan, 
the  territory  of  Wisconsin  organized, 
and  a radical  change  made  in  the  com- 
position of  the  judiciary. 

The  act  of  congress  which  provided 
for  the  organization  of  Wisconsin  terri- 
tory declared  that  the  judicial  power 
therein  should  be  vested  in  a supreme 
court,  district  courts,  probate  courts 
and  justices  of  the  peace. 

The  first  probate  (county)  judge  of 
Milwaukee  county  after  the  formation 
of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  was  N.  F. 
Hyer  ; the  first  justice  of  the  peace, 
Daniel  Wells,  jr. 

“ At  a mass  meeting,”  says  Mr.  Hyer, 
“ called  at  the  suggestion  of  Governor 
Henry  Dodge  to  nominate  persons  for 
the  offices  to  be  filled  by  him  under  the 
first  organization  of  the  territory  of 
Wisconsin,  which  took  effect  July  4, 
1836,  I was  present,  and  took  part  in 
the  proceedings.  Nine  persons  were 
mentioned  for  the  office  of  county  (or 
probate)  judge.  I was  finally  nomi- 
nated, and  later  the  governor  confirmed 
the  choice  by  issuing  a commission  to 
me.  Daniel  Wells  jr.,  was  nominated 
at  the  same  time  for  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  the  governor  also  issued  a 
commission  to  him.  I held  court  in 
my  office,  which  served  me  also  as  a 
dormitory,  the  table  being  my  bead- 
stead  and  some  law  books  my  pillow. 
Thus  was  the  ‘ majesty  of  the  law ' first 
introduced  into  the  embryo  city  of 


Milwaukee,  my  jurisdiction  extending 
over  the  entire  southeastern  portion  of 
Wisconsin.” 

The  first  culprit  to  be  brought  before 
Esquire  Wells  was  George  Dousman. 
The  latter  had  just  erected  a ware- 
house and  leased  it  to  a stranger.  A 
few  days  passed  and  Mr.  Dousman 
called  around  to  see  his  tenant,  and 
found  him  cutting  up  the  heavy  beams 
of  the  building  for  kindling  wood. 
This  naturally  raised  the  ire  of  the 
landlord  and  he  fell  upon  the  stranger 
and  did  him  bodily  harm,  “ assaulting, 
beating  and  maltreating  ” him,  with 
“ divers  fists,  stones,  boots,  clubs,”  and 
other  articles  too  numerous  to  mention  ! 
Dousman  was  -fined  five  dollars  and 
costs. 

The  supreme  court  of  the  territory  of 
Wisconsin  under  the  organic  act,  was  to 
consist  of  one  chief-justice  and  two  as- 
sociate judges,  any  two  of  whom  should 
be  a quorum  ; and  they  were  required 
to  hold  a term  of  court  annually  at  the 
seat  of  government.  The  territory  was 
to  be  divided  into  three  judicial  districts. 
It  was  also  provided  that  a district 
court  or  courts  should  be  held  in  each 
district  by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  su- 
preme court,  at  such  times  and  places 
as  might  be  prescribed  by  law.  The 
jurisdiction  of  these  courts  was  to  be 
regulated  by  law  ; but  the  act  declared 
that  both  the  supreme  and  district 
courts  should  have  chancery  as  well  as 
common-law  jurisdiction  ; that  writs  of 
error,  bills  of  exceptions  and  appeals  in 
chancery  suits  should  be  allowed  in  all 
cases,  from  the  final  decisions  of  the 
district  courts  to  the  supreme  court  of 
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the  territory,  but  under  the  regulations 
to  be  prescribed  by  law  ; and  that  in  no 
suit  removed  to  the  supreme  court 
should  there  be  a trial  thereby  jury.  It 
further  provided  that  writs  of  error  and 
appeals  from  the  final  decisions  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  territoryshould  be 
allowed  and  taken  to  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States,  where  the  value  of 
the  property  or  the  amount  in  contro- 
versy, to  be  ascertained  by  the  oath  or 
affirmation  of  either  party,  should  ex- 
ceed one  thousand  dollars.  The  supreme 
court  of  the  territory  was  further  em- 
powered by  the  act,  as  was  each  district 
court,  to  appoint  its  own  clerk. 

The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  territory,  as  well  as  a United  States 
attorney  and  marshal,  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  senate — the  former  to  hold 
their  offices  during  good  behavior,  the 
latter  during  a term  of  four  years.  Under 
this  law,  Charles  Dunn  of  Illinois,  was 
appointed  chief-justice  ; David  Irwin, 
formerly  of  Virginia,  and  William  C. 
Frazer  of  Pennsylvania,  associate  judges. 
David  Irvin,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  the  successor  of  James  Duane  Doty 
as  judge  of  the  additional  district  of 
Michigan  territory,  for  the  counties  of 
Michilimackinac,  Brown,  Crawford  and 
Iowa.  William  C.  Chapman  was  ap- 
pointed United  States  attorney,  and 
Francis  Gehon,  marshal.  At  the  first 
session  of  the  territorial  legislature, 
three  judicial  districts  were  created : 
the  first  included  Crawford  and  Iowa 
counties  ; the  second,  Dubuque  and  Des 
Moine  counties  (for  the  Territory  of 


Wisconsin  then  took  in  a large  extent 
of  country  west  of  the  Mississippi)  ; and 
the  third,  Brown  and  Milwaukee  coun- 
ties. Chief-Justice  Dunn  was  assigned 
to  the  first  district ; Judge  Irvin  to  the 
second  ; Judge  Frazer  to  the  third  (in 
which,  as  just  mentioned,  was  the  county 
of  Milwaukee).  As  new  counties  were 
created  they  were  made  parts  of  these 
districts  ; some  were  attached  to  older 
counties  for  judicial  purposes ; while, 
in  others,  courts  were  to  be  held  by  the 
judge  of  the  district  of  which,  by  law, 
they  constituted  a part. 

It  is  true  that  Milwaukee  county  had 
been  set  apart  as  a distinct  county  as 
early  as  the  sixth  of  September,  1834, 
by  the  legislative  council  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Michigan,  but  being  attached  to 
Brown  for  judicial  purposes  until  organ- 
ized, it  was,  until  that  event  took  place, 
just  as  though  its  territory  was  still  a part 
of  the  county  last-named.  However, 
during  the  next  year  Milwaukee  county 
was  organized,  so  that  in  1836,  when  the 
Territory  of  Wisconsin  had  the  ma- 
chinery of  its  government  put  in  motion, 
the  county  was  entitled  to  have  sessions 
of  the  district  court  held  within  its 
limits  ; hence,  it  was  assigned  to  the 
third  district  and  Judge  Frazer  required 
to  hold  courts  therein. 

Courts  held  in  a county  by  either  of 
the  supreme  judges  had  a dual  char- 
acter : first,  as  a district  court  of  the 
territory  in  any  particular  county,  with 
the  sheriff  as  its  executive  officer,  it 
took  cognizance  of  crimes  committed 
against  the  territory  and  of  suits  brought 
by  residents  against  other  citizens ; 
second,  as  a circuit  and  district  court  of 
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the  United  States  in  the  territory,  with 
a marshal  to  enforce  its  judgments  and 
decrees,  it  took  jurisdiction  of  crimes 
committed  against  the  United  States 
and  of  suits  such  as  were  beyond  terri- 
torial jurisdiction.  Territorial  crimes 
were  prosecuted  by  the  district  attorney 
in  each  of  the  districts  ; while  crimes 
against  “ the  peace  and  dignity  of  the 
United  States”  were  prosecuted  by  the 
United  States  attorney.  The  first  dis- 
trict attorney  for  Milwaukee  county 
was  William  N.  Gardner. 

On  the  eighth  day  of  December,  1836, 
the  supreme  court  of  the  territory  held 
its  first  term  at  Belmont.  Chief-Justice 
Dunn  and  Judge  Irvin  only  were  pres- 
ent. At  this  term,  Henry  S.  Baird,  who 
had  been  appointed  attorney-general  by 
the  governor  of  the  territory,  appeared 
and  took  the  oath  of  office.  The  next 
term  was,  under  an  enactment  of  the 
legislative  assembly,  required  to  be 
held  on  the  first  Monday  of  July,  1837, 
but  there  was  not  a quorum  present  of 
the  judges,  and  no  court  was  held. 

The  day  appointed  for  holding  the 
first  term  of  court  by  Judge  Frazer,  at 
Milwaukee,  the  county-seat  of  Mil- 
waukee county,  was  the  twelfth  of  June, 
1837.  What  took  place  on  the  first  day 
of  the  term  we  will  let  the  record  de- 
scribe : 

Territory  of  Wisconsin.  District  court,  Milwau- 
kee county  ; also  sitting  as  a circuit  and  district 
court  of  the  United  States,  June  term,i837,  June  12, 
eleven  o’clock,  A.  M.  His  honor,  the  judge  of  the 
court,  not  being  present,  the  sheriff  proclaimed  an 
adjournment  until  Tuesday,  the  thirteenth  instant, 
at  ten  o’clock,  A.  M.  Tuesday,  June  13,  four  o’clock, 
p:  M. — His  honor,  the  judge  of  the  court,  not  being 
present,  the  sheriff  proclaimed  a further  adjournment 
until  tomorrow  at  ten  o’clock,  A.  m.  Wednesday, 


June  14.— His  honor,  the  judge,  William  C.  Frazer, 
appeared  and  court  opened  at  ten  o’clock,  A.  M. 
The  commission  of  his  honor  the  judge  having  been 
read,  and  also  the  laws  of  the  legislative  assembly  of 
the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  establishing  the  third  ju- 
dicial district  and  appointing  him  a judge  of  said 
district,  the  court  confirms  all  the  proceedings,  writs 
and  processes  issued  heretofore  and  up  to  this  day, 
and  the  temporary  seal  attached  thereto,  and  ordered 
that  said  seal  shall  be  continued  and  used  as  such 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court  until  a proper  seal  is  pro- 
cured for  that  purpose. 

The  court  appointed  Cyrus  Hawley  clerk  of  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  county  of  Mil- 
waukee. The  following  persons  were  duly  sworn  in 
open  court  and  admitted  as  counselors  and  attor- 
neys at  law  : Henry  S.  Baird,  Hans  Crocker,  Augus- 
tus Story,  Marshall  M.  Strong,  Nathaniel  F.  Hyer, 
William  N.  Gardner,  John  P.  Hilton,  John  H. 
Tweedy,  Rufus  Parks,  Franklin  Perin,  Horatio  N. 
Wells,  Jonathan  E.  Arnold,  John  Hustis,  William 
Campbell. 

The  rules  of  the  court  for  the  county  of  Brown  are 
adopted  by  this  court  for  the  regulation  of  its  prac- 
tice [rules  are  copied  at  length  into  the  record  at  the 
close  of  the  termj.*  George  F.  Knapp  appointed 
crier  by  the  court.  Horatio  N.  Wells  and  Jonathan 
E.  Arnold  assigned  by  the  court  as  counsel  for  the 
Indian  prisoners,  Aschecoboma  and  Ashoma,  alias 
Meach-e-oke-mah.f  Court  adjourned  until  three 
o’clock,  P.  .M. 

Court  met  agreeable  to  adjournment.  Silence  was 


* The  first  rule  was  somewhat  a novelty.  It  was 
this:  ' ‘ The  court  shall  be  opened  in  the  following 
words  : ‘ Hear  Ye  ! Hear  Ye  ! Hear  Ye  ! The  dis- 
trict  court  of  the  county  of  Milwaukee,  also  sitting 
as  a circuit  court  and  district  court  of  the  United 
States  is  now  open.  All  persons  having  business 
before  the  same  will  now  give  their  attendance  and 
they  shall  be  heard  : silence  is  commanded  on  pain 
of  imprisonment."  The  rules  adopted  as  amended 
were  ordered  to  be  entered  on  record  for  the  govern- 
ment and  regulation  of  the  practice  of  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  county  of  Brown, 
in  the  third  judicial  district  of  the  Territory  of  Wis- 
consin and  the  counties  of  Milwaukee  and  Racine. 
There  were  twenty-four  of  them  ; they  were  adopted 
June  3,  1837,  and  signed  by  William  C.  Frazer, 
judge. 

+ The  particulars  of  the  trial  of  these  two  Indians 
will  presently  be  given. 
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ordered  and  his  honor,  the  judge,  having  charged 
the  grand  jury,  William  A.  Prentiss  was  appointed 
foreman,  to  whom  the  oath  was  duly  administered, 
and  also  to  the  following  persons  composing  said 
grand  jury  : Everson  P.  Maynard,  Allen  O.  T. 
Breed,  Samuel  Sanbourn,  Benoni  W.  Finch,  Samuel 
Brown,  Samuel  Hinman,  James  H.  Rogers,  William 
B.  Sheldon,  Pleasant  Field,  James  Sanderson, 
George  Bowman,  John  T.  Haight,  Calvin  Harmon, 
George  S.  West,  Alamon  Sweet,  Benjamin  H. 
Edgerton,  Henry  M.  Hubbard,  William  R.  Long- 
street. 

John  P.  Hilton  [was]  assigned  by  the  court  to 
assist  Franklin  Perin  in  the  trial  of  the  United  States 
vs.  Amable  Carbono.  Mr.  Hilton  [was]  excused  and 
Jonathan  E.  Arnold  assigned  in  his  stead  Court 
adjourned  until  ten  o’clock  to-morrow  morning 
[Thursday,  June  15,  1837]. 

The  first  case  tried  was  that  just 
mentioned — the  United  States  vs.  Arra- 
bele  Carbona , on  an  indictment  for  mur- 
der found  by  the  grand  jury,  in  the 
county  of  Brown,  and  removed  to  the 
county  of  Milwaukee.  The  petit  jurors 
who  sat  on  the  case  were  Andrew  Shaw, 
John  S.  Rockwell,  Joseph  E.  Tuttle, 
Henry  C.  West,  Joseph  K.  Lowry, 
Robert  Love,  Albert  Fowler,  George  S. 
Wright,  Joseph  E.  Howe,  Isaac  Atwood, 
Philander  Bird,  Luther  Childs.  The 
prisoner  was  found  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter ; and  the  judgment  of  the 
court  was  that  he  be  fined  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  dollars  and  imprisonment 
in  the  common  jail  for  three  years. 

The  second  trial  was  that  of  the  In- 
dian Ashecoboma,  for  murder.  The 
particulars  concerning  the  crime  with 
which  they  were  charged  were  these  : 
In  the  fall  of  1835,  Ellsworth  Burnett 
and  James  Clyman  went  to  Rock  river 
hunting  land  ; and  while  making  camp 
in  what  is  now  Dodge  county,  Wiscon- 
sin, Burnett  was  shot  dead  and  Cly- 
man badly  wounded  in  the  left  arm  and 


his  back  filled  with  small  shot,  by  two 
Indians,  father  and  son,  named  Ashe- 
coboma and  Ashoma,  alias  Mach-e- 
oke-mah  for  some  fancied  injury.  The 
shooting  occurred  about  dusk.  Hold- 
ing his  wounded  arm  in  his  right  hand, 
Clyman,  who  was  a noted  woodsman, 
made  a bee  line  for  Milwaukee,  fifty 
miles  distant.  He  traveled  all  that 
night,  the  next  day  and  night,  and  the 
next  day  reached  the  settlement,  having 
eaten  nothing  for  fifty  hours.  Clyman 
was  tall  and  wiry  in  form  and  capable 
of  enduring  great  fatigue,  as  his  journey 
fully  demonstrated.  The  Indians  were 
promptly  arrested,  confined  in  the  fort 
at  Green  Bay  until  early  in  June,  1837, 
when  they  were  brought  to  Milwaukee 
for  trial,  as  the  crime  charged  against 
them  was  committed  in  what  was  then 
Milwaukee  county. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  June  Hanscrocker 
was  assigned  by  the  court  to  assist  the 
district  attorney,  William  N.  Gardner, 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  case.  Paul 
Grignon  was  sworn  as  interpreter  to  in- 
terpret from  English  into  Menomonee 
and  from  Menomonee  into  English ; 
also  from  English  into  French  and  from 
French  into  English. 

When  the  testimony  in  the  case  was 
all  in,  Judge  Frazer  took  out  his  watch 
and  noting  time,  laid  it  upon  the  table, 
thus  addressing  the  lawyers  engaged 
for  the  prisoner  : “ I will  give  you 

fifeten  minutes  each  to  make  your  argu- 
ments to  the  jury  in  this  case  and  no 
more,”  Vainly  did  they  protest  against 
such  tyranny.  Mr.  Arnold  had  hardly 
entered  into  the  first  of  his  argument, 
when  time  was  called.  The  old  man 
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— the  father — was  found  guilty  of  mur- 
der and  sentenced  to  death  by  Judge 
Frazer  in  these  words : 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  court  that  you  be  taken 
from  this,  to  the  place  from  whence  you  came,  and 
there  to  remain  until  Friday  the  first  day  of  Septem- 
ber next  ensuing  ; and  from  thence  to  the  place  of 
execution  ; and  then  and  there  between  the  hours  of 
ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  two  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  that  day,  to  be  hung  by  the  neck  until 
you  are  dead. 

The  two  Indians  were  then  tried  for 
a lesser  offense  than  murder  in  the  first 
degree  and  found  guilty.  The  Judge 
passed  sentence  upon  them  as  follows  : 

Sentence  and  judgment  of  the  court  in  this  case 
[is]  that  they  be  fined  each  in  the  sum  of  three  hun- 
dred dollars  for  the  use  of  the  county  of  Milwaukee 
and  the  costs  of  this  prosecution  and  to  be  impris- 
oned by  solitary  confinement  in  the  common  jail  of 
the  county  of  Milwaukee,  for  the  full  tern)  of  five 
years  from  this  day — to  stand  committed  until  the 
costs  of  the  prosecution  and  the  sentence  of  the 
court  be  compiled  with.  The  latter  sentence  to  go 
into  effect  in  the  case  of  Ashecobema,  if  he  is  par- 
doned on  the  sentence  previously  pronounced  for 
murder,  by  his  excellency  the  governor. 

This  was  certainly  a novel  proceed- 
ing. Jonathan  E.  Arnold  and  Horatio 
N.  Wells  were  each  allowed  ten  dollars 
by  the  court  /or  defending  the  Indians.* 

The  term  of  the  court  continued  un- 


*oays H.  H.  Hyer  (see  ‘ History  of  Milwaukee, 
1881,]  p.  162): 

“The  principal  business  of  the  session  was  the 
trial  of  two  Indians  who  killed  Ellsworth  Burnett 
and  wounded  Captain  Clyman  in  1835,  in  Rock 
river.  Jonathan  E.  Arnold  was  appointed  by  the 
court  to  defend  the  savages,  wnich  he  did  in  a mas- 
terly manner.  They  were  convicted,  nowever,  and 
sentenced — the  old  .man  to  death  by  hanging,  and 
the  young  one  to  the  state  prison,  or  rather  the  bar- 
racks at  Fort  Howard,  near  Green  Bay."  But  the 
sentence  given  the  two  Indians  after  the  old  one  re- 
ceived his  to  be  hung,  was  as  we  have  given  it  from 
the  record. 


til  the  twenty-seventh  of  June.f  Dur- 
ing this  time  there  were  admitted  as  at- 
torneys and  counselors-at-law,  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  Erasmus  D. 
Phillips,  William  A.  Fraser,  John  Rich- 
ards, Eliphalet  Cramer,  Clinton  Wal- 
worth, Aaron  Woodman.  With  the  lat- 
ter the  court  had  some  trouble.  On  the 
record  of  the  twentieth  of  June  it  was 
“ ordered  by  the  court  that  Aaron  Wood- 
man take  his  seat,  and  he  replied  that 
he  would  not.  Ruled : that  he  show 
cause  for  contempt  of  court,  return- 
able at  ten  o’clock  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. Service  acknowledged  by  said 
Woodman  in  open  court.” 

Upon  calling  court  the  next  morning, 
the  first  business  was  the  matter  of 
“ contempt;”  and  Mr.  Woodman  was 
called  upon  to  answer.  Thereupon  a 
member  of  the  bar  arose,  and  calling  the 
attention  of  the  court  to  a petition  held 
by  him,  asked  leave  to  read  the  same, 
which  was  ordered  : 

"To  the  Hon.  William  C.  Frazer,  judge  of  the 
third  judicial  district  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin : 
The  subscribers,  members  of  the  bar  of  Milwaukee 
county,  respectfully  represent  that  with  feelings  of 
pain  and  regret  they  have  witnessed  the  recent  mis- 
understanding which  has  taken  place  between  a 
brother  member  of  the  bar  and  your  honor,  the  pre- 
siding judge  of  this  court.  Believing  that  difficulty 
to  have  arisen  from  a misapprehension  in  the  mind 
of  your  honor,  we  would  respectfully  present  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  facts  drawn  up  and  unanimously 
agreed  upon  at  a regular  meeting  of  the  bar,  at 

T “The  bar  held  a meeting,”  subsequently  wrote 
one  of  the  attorneys,  "to  fix  upon  rules  of  prac- 
tice. After  discussing  the  matter  at  some  length, 
myself  and  others  were  appointed  to  report  rules  of 
practice  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  which  was  done. 
Those  were  the  first  rules  or  first  code  in  this  portion 
of  Wisconsin,  and  it  is  believed  they  were  the  first 
west  of  Lake  Michigan." 
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which  all  the  members  were  present.  That  the 
words  used  by  our  brother  member,  which  gave 
offense  to  your  honor,  were  not  addressed  to  the 
court,  but  to  another  member  of  the  bar  who  sat 
near  him  and  who  had  requested  him  in  an  under- 
tone to  sit  down ; that  in  the  heat  of  his  zeal  for  his 
client,  and  in  the  warmth  of  excited  debate,  he  may 
have  been  indiscreet ; but  from  the  high  character  of 
Mr.  Woodman,  well  known  to  some  of  pur  mem- 
bers, we  are  assured  that  he  never  would  have  de- 
liberately offered  indignity  to  the  court.  Consider- 
ing, as  we  do,  the  necessity  of  sustaining  at  all  times 
the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  court,  we  also  feel 
that  something  is  due  to  the  character  of  the  bar, 
and  some  allowance  [is]  to  be  made  for  the  infirmi- 
ties of  human  nature.  We  therefore  request  that 
the  offensive  words  supposed  to  have  been  addressed 
to  your  honor  may  be  expunged  from  the  records  of 
this  court,  and  that  the  rule  made  in  consequence 
thereof  be  discharged.  And  do  assure  your  honor 
that  we  have  the  greatest  desire  that  such  an  amica- 
ble understanding  may  always  exist  between  the 
members  of  this  bar  and  this  honorable  court  as  will 
be  productive  of  public  good  and  will  lighten  the  ar- 
duous duties  of  our  profession. 

“Rufus  Parks,  Chairman. 

“ J.  E.  Arnold,  Secretary. 

“The  petition  of  the  bar  in  the  above  case  having 
been  read  by  Rufus  Parks,  esq.,  [it  is]  ordered  by 
the  court  the  rule  requiring  Aaron  Woodman  to  ap- 
pear and  show  cause  for  contempt  of  court  be  dis- 
missed.” 

Judge  Frazer,  previous  to  his  coming 
to  Milwaukee,  held  the  May  term,  1837, 
of  the  district  court  for  Brown  county, 
at  Green  Bay,  at  which  term  a Winne- 
bago Indian  named  Mau-zau-mau-nee- 
kah  was  convicted  of  the  murder  of 
Pierre  Maquette,  which  occurred  in  the 
preceding  October,  near  Fort  Winne- 
bago, in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  what 
is  now  Portage,  Columbia  county,  Wis- 
consin. This  case,  which  excited  great 
interest  in  the  territory,  was  taken  by 
writ  of  error  to  the  supreme  court  at 
Madison,  and  in  the  report  of  it,  a writ- 
ten opinion,  delivered  by  Judge  Frazier 


on  denying  a motion  in  arrest  of  judg- 
ment, is  preserved.* 

We  can,  at  this  point,  relate  with  pro- 
priety, some  particulars  as  to  the  arrival 
of  Judge  Frazer  in  Milwaukee  for  the 
first  time,  and  as  to  incidents  which 
occurred  during  the  first  term  of  his 
court  there,  which  do  not  appear  as  of 
record.  The  judge  reached  Milwaukee 
in  June,  1837 — on  a Sunday  evening — 
from  holding  his  court  at  Green  Bay. 
He  put  up  at  a small  hotel  then  kept  by 
a Mr.  Vail.  He  at  once  fell  in  with 
some  old  friends,  who  invited  him  to  a 
private  room  for  the  purpose  of  having 
an  innocent  game  of  poker.  There  were 
in  the  party,  beside  Frazer,  an  United 
States  official  connected  with  the  land 
office,  and  two  or  three  others.  They 
commenced  playing  for  small  sums  at 
first,  but  increased  them  as  the  hours 
passed.  By  the  dawn  of  the  next  morn- 
ing small  sums  seemed  beneath  their 
notice.  The  early  hours  were  heralded 
to  them  by  the  ringing  of  the  breakfast 
bell.  The  judge  made  a great  many 
apologies*  saying,  among  other  things, 
that  as  this  was  his  first  appearance  in 
the  territory,  and  as  his  court  opened 
at  ten  o’clock  that  morning,  he  must 
have  a little  time  to  prepare  a charge 
to  the  grand  jury.  He  therefore  hoped 
they  would  excuse  him,  which  the  resi- 
due of  the  party  did,  and  he  withdrew. 

The  court  met  at  the  appointed  hour, 
as  we  have  seen,  Owen  Aldrich  acting 
as  sheriff,  and  Cyrus  Hawley  as  clerk. 
The  grand  jury  was  called  and  the  mem- 
bers sworn.  The  judge,  with  much  dig- 

* This  will  again  be  referred  to. 
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nity,  commenced  his  charge  ; and  sel- 
dom perhaps  was  there  such  a charge 
given  from  the  bench.  After  dwelling 
upon  several  laws  that  it  was  thought 
necessary  and  proper  to  call  their  atten- 
tion to,  he  alluded  to  the  statute  against 
gambling.  The  English  language  was 
too  barren  to  describe  his  abhorrence  of 
that  crime.  He  said  that  a “ gambler 
was  unfit  for  earth,  heaven  or  hell,”  and 
that  “ God  Almighty  would  even  shud- 
der at  the  sight  of  one  !” 

At  this  time  there  had  been  but  one 
session  of  the  territorial  legislature,  and 
the  laws  enacted  were  mostly  copies  of 
Michigan  statutes.  There  was  one  which 
allowed  the  court  to  exercise  its  discre- 
tion in  granting  stays  of  execution.  A 
case  was  called  by  Judge  Frazer — a civil 
suit  against  a resident  of  Milwaukee,  who 
had  no  counsel.  The  judge  ordered  the 
crier  to  call  the  defendant ; he  did  so, 
and  the  defendant  appeared.  He  was 
asked  by  the  court  if  he  had  anything 
to  say  why  judgment  should  not  be 
rendered  against  him.  He  replied  that 
he  did  not  know  that  he  had,  as  it  was 
an  honest  debt,  but  that  he  was  unable 
to  pay  it.  Judge  Frazer  inquired  what 
his  occupation  was.  The  defendant 
replied  that  he  was  a fisherman.  Said 
the  judge  : “ Can  you  pay  it  in  fish  !” 

The  defendant  answered  that  he  did  not 
know  but  he  could,  if  he  had  time  to 
catch  them.  The  judge  turned  to  the 
clerk  and  ordered  him  to  render  up 
judgment,  payable  in  fish,  and  grant  a 
stay  of  execution  for  twelve  months ; at 
the  same  time  remarking  to  the  defend- 
ant that  he  must  surely  pay  it  at  the  time 
and  in  good  fish ; for  the  plaintiff  would 


not  be  willing  to  wait  so  long  for  stink- 
ing fish  ! 

The  next  civil  suit  worthy  of  note  was 
one  against  William  M.  Dennis.  He, 
too,  had  no  counsel.  His  name  was 
called  and  he  soon  made  his  appear- 
ance. He  entered  the  court-room  wear- 
ing his  usual  smile,  whittling,  but  with 
his  knife  in  his  left  hand.  The  court 
addressed  him  in  a loud  voice  : “ What 
are  you  grinning  about,  Mr.  Dennis?” 
The  defendant  replied  that  he  was  not 
aware  that  he  was  laughing.  The  judge 
inquired  if  he  proposed  to  offer  any 
defense.  He  answered  that  he  did,  but 
he  was  not  ready  for  trial.  “ No  mat- 
ter,” said  Judge  Frazer,  “ there  are 
enough  that  are  ready  ; the  clerk  will 
enter  it  ‘ continued  ” and  continued 
it  was.* 

Some  time  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  first  term  of  the  court  it  was  ordered, 
by  Judge  Frazer  at  chambers,  that  “Don 
Alonzo  J.  Upham  be  admitted  to  prac- 
tice as  an  attorney  and  counselor  at 
law  in  this  court ; also,  that  Frederick 
Wingfield  be  likewise  admitted  to  prac- 
tice law  “ in  this  court.” 

The  second  term  of  Judge  Frazer’s 
court  in  Milwaukee  was  begun  on  the 
sixth  of  November,  1837,  and  continued 
until  the  sixteenth.  Considerable  busi- 
ness was  disposed  of.  During  the  even- 
ing of  the  seventeenth  a meeting  of  the 
bar  was  held  at  the  court  house  to  take 
into  consideration  what  measures  were 
necessary  to  be  adopted  to  obtain  a 

* See  “ Reminiscences  of  Wisconsin,”  in  ‘First 
Annual  Report  and  Collections  of  the  State  His- 
torical Society  of  Wisconsin,’  by  Alexander  F.  Pratt, 
p.  127. 
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reform  in  the  judiciary  of  the  third  dis- 
trict. The  truth  is,  the  bar  had  become 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  Judge  Frazer, 
and  they  determined,  if  it  was  possible, 
to  force  him  to  resign. 

The  chairman  of  the  meeting  was 
William  A.  Prentiss,  and  the  meeting 
was  largely  attended.  Resolutions  were 
adopted,  which,  after  announcing  the 
right  of  American  citizens  to  assemble 
and  redress  their  grievances,  went  on 
to  say  that  in  repeated  instances  Judge 
Frazer  had  declared  he  would  pay  no 
regard  to  the  law  of  the  territory,  con- 
tending that  he  was  to  determine  when 
it  was  applicable  to  the  wants  of  the 
people  ; that  the  charge  to  the  grand 
jury  was  a farce;  that  in  the  Indian 
case  the  judge  showed  a manifest 
anxiety  to  procure  the  conviction  of 
men  for  capital  crimes,  outstripping  the 
zeal  of  the  district  attorney ; that  in 
capital  cases,  where  the  lives  of  human 
beings  had  been  in  jeopardy,  he  had 
evinced  a cold,  blood-thirsty  spirit; 
that  he  had  refused  trial  by  jury  and 
had  come  into  court  prejudiced,  decid- 
ing one  day  and,  being  solicited,  re- 
versed the  decision  the  next ; that  his 
opinions  were  hasty  and  ill-digested  ; 
that  he  assumed  to  himself  all  author- 
ity, and  that  he  was  peevish,  irritable 
and  obstinate.  The  paper  ended  by 
requesting  the  judge  to  resign. 

The  next  day  the  committee,  headed 
by  the  chairman,  called  on  Judge 
Frazer.  As  a result  of  the  conference, 
they  understood  that  he  would  resign 
after  holding  court  in  Racine  county, 
which  commenced  the  following  week. 


But  a card  appeared  in  The  Advertiser  * 
signed  by  a number  of  citizens,  on  the 
twenty-first,  disapproving  of  “intimidat- 
ing the  highest  functionary  of  the 
courts,”  and  of  “ fostering  resistance 
to  the  administration  of  justice,”  and 
containing  other  declarations  of  like 
import.  A card  was  also  published  by 
the  grand  jurors,  who  were  impaneled 
at  the  two  terms  of  the  court  which  had 
been  held,  upholding  Judge  Frazer.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  editor  of  TJie  Ad- 
vertiser remarked  that,  of  his  own  per- 
sonal knowledge,  thirty  of  the  most 
prominent  who  sustained  the  judge  were 
interested  in  suits  then  pending  in  his 
court.  Frazer  did  not  resign. 

The  third  term  of  the  “district  court 
of  Milwaukee  county,  also  setting  as  a 
circuit  and  district  court  of  the  United 
States,”  began  on  the  thirteenth  of 
June,  1838.  At  this  term  Judge  Frazer 
signed  the  journal  for  the  first  time. 
His  name  appears  very  beautifully  writ- 
ten, but  with  a hand  evidently  tremu- 
lous. This  term  finally  ended  on  the 
ninth  of  July,  1838,  the  last  one  held  by 
the  judge  in  Milwaukee. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  July  the  supreme 
judges  held  a term  of  court  at  Madi- 
son. The  journal  states  that  the  Hon. 
William  C.  Frazer  and  two  of  the  judges 
not  appearing,  the  court  was  adjourned 
until  three  o’clock  p.  m.  It  then  states 
that  at  the  hour  last  named  the  court 
was  opened  by  Francis  Gehan,  marshal 

* This,  the  first  newspaper  published  in  Milwau- 
kee, was  a weekly.  Its  editor  and  proprietor  was 
D.  H.  Richards.  The  first  number  was  issued  July 
14,  1836. 
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of  the  territory.  Present : Hon.  Charles 
Dunn,  chief  justice;  Hon.  William  C.  Fra- 
zer, associate  judge.  The  term  lasted 
one  day.  Orders  were  made  in  seven 
cases,  all  of  which  were  continued. 
Four  rules  of  practice  were  adopted 
and  five  attorneys  admitted  to  the  bar, 
of  whom  two — Jonathan  E.  Arnold  and 
H.  N.  Wells — were  from  Milwaukee. 
This  was  the  only  time  Judge  Frazer 
officiated  as  judge  of  the  supreme  court. 
“Judge  Frazer,”  says  John  Catlin, 
“was  a very  able  judge  when  not  un- 
der the  influence  of  liquor,  and  was  re- 
markable for  his  ability,  memory  and 
knowledge  of  law.”  “The  climate  of 
Madison,”  continues  Catlin,  “at  that 
dry  time  at  the  capital,  did  not  suit  the 
judge,  as  the  ‘critter,’  or  ‘ O-be-joyful,’ 
was  not  there,  except  some  Chinese  cor- 
dial in  the  store  of  James  Morrison, 
which  Mr.  Bird  had  charge  of  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Morrison.  This  cor- 
dial was  put  up  in  a very  handsome 
and  expensive  set  of  China  ware  repre- 
senting mandarins,  and  by  the  liberality 
of  Mr.  Bird,  the  whole  set  (about  a dozen 
bottles)  was  emptied  by  the  judge  while 
holding  the  term.  When  the  cordial 
had  all  ‘leaked  out’  the  judge  took  his 
departure.” 

After  having  been  absent,  Judge  Fra- 
zer returned,  near  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, 1838,  to  Milwaukee  on  the  steamer 
Pennsylvania.  She  anchored  in  the  bay, 
and  the  judge,  who  was  drunk — utterly 
helpless — was  lowered  by  means  of  a 
tackle,  into  a boat  and  rowed  to  the 
landing  at  Walker’s  Point.  From  the 
effect  of  this  bacchanalian  revel  he 
never  recovered.  He  was  taken  to  the 


house  of  a friend,  the  best  physician  in 
the  place  was  called,  and  all  was  done 
that  human  skill  could  devise  for  the 
restoration  of  the  judge — but  it  was  all 
in  vain.  The  seeds  of  death  had  been 
sown.  He  lingered  in  great  distress  for 
four  or  five  days,  when,  on  the  eigh- 
teenth of  October,  1838,  he  breathed  his 
last*  aged  sixty-two  years.  He  was 
buried  in  Milwaukee,  and  a son  after- 
ward placed  a tombstone  over  his  re- 
mains. 

“ His  career  in  Wisconsin,”  says  S. 
U.  Pinney,  in  speaking  of  Judge  Frazer, 
“ was  so  brief  and  unimportant,  that  but 
little  is  now  remembered  of  it  beyond 
the  anecdotes  found  in  the  published 
collections  of  the  Michigan  Historical 
society,  except  that  which  is  in  a great 
degree  traditional.  The  only  written 
opinion  given  by  him  in  the  discharge 
of  his  judicial  duties,  of  which  there  is 
any  trace,  will  be  found  in  the  report  of 
the  case  of  The  United  States  vs.  Mau- 
zau-man-ne-kah , who  was  indicted,  tried 
and  convicted  before  him  at  Green  Bay 
for  the  murder  of  Pierre  Maquette,  the 
interpreter  of  the  Winnebago  nation  of 
Indians.  At  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment he  was  considerably  advanced  in 
years,  and  his  intemperate  habits  ren- 
dered him  unfit  for  the  position,  though 
it  is  said  that  he  had  been  a lawyer  of 
average  learning  and  ability.”* 

It  must  be  said  of  Judge  Frazer,  in 
conclusion,  that  while  he  would  wholly 
ignore  some  prejudicial  accounts  made 
against  him  by  attorneys  who  had 
lost  cases  in  his  court,  there  are  suffi- 
cient facts  well  attested  which  prove  his 

* Pinney ’s  Wisconsin  Reports,  p.  49. 
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judicial  career  to  have  been  “ marked 
chiefly  by  the  dissoluteness  of  his  hab- 
its, his  entire  lack  of  dignity  and  self- 
respect,  and  almost  total  disregard  of 
the  rights  and  feelings  of  all  persons  with 
whom  he  came  in  official  contact, 
whether  parties,  witnesses,  jurors  or  at- 
torneys. ” 

Thus  far  we  have  given  the  names 
only  of  the  different  members  of  the  bar 
who,  according  to  record,  while  Judge 
Frazer  was  on  the  bench,  were  “ sworn 
in  open  court  and  admitted  as  counsel- 
ors and  attorneys  at  law,”  in  Milwaukee. 
Of  the  residents  of  Milwaukee,  first  ap- 
peared William  N.  Gardner,  from  Coop- 
erstown,  New  York.  His  arrival  was 
early,  1836.  Next  came  George  Reed, 
from  Massachusetts,  and  N.  F.  Hyer. 

“ I arrived  at  Milwaukee,”  says  Mr. 
Hyer,  “ early  in  the  month  of  May, 
1836,  from  the  steamer  New  York.  At 
this  time  the  courts  had  not  been 
even  ruddy  organized.  Being  a lawyer, 
this  was  almost  the  first  thing  I learned. 
My  fellow-passengers  on  the  steamer, 
like  myself  and  most  of  those  who  arrived 
before  us,  were  too  eager  to  find  or  make 
a home  in  Wisconsin — then  a part  of 
Michigan  territory  ; but  little  was  cared 
for  the  illustration  or  enforcement  of 
other  than  the  laws  of  necessity.  We 
landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  making 
shore  in  small  boats.  ...  I finally 
procured  lodgings  for  a few  days  at  Ice- 
land's, on  the  west  side  of  the  river ; 
and  soon  after  I secured  a room  in  an 
unfurnished  building,  also  on  the  west 
side,  where  I unpacked  my  baggage  and 
put  out  my  shingle — 1 Attorney  at  Law 
and  Land  Surveyor.’  The  latter  pro- 


fession I soon  found  to  be  most  in  de- 
mand.” 

There  were  a number  of  arrivals  in 
Milwaukee,  of  lawyers,  soon  after  that 
of  Mr.  Hyer,  who  came  to  make  the 
place  their  home  : we  mention  Horatio 
N.  Wells,  Jonathan  Arnold,  Rufus  Parks, 
Clinton  Walworth,  Don.  A.  J.  Upham, 
William  N.  Gardner,  William  A.  Prentiss 
and  others.  Many  of  these  lawyers  are 
deceased,  of  whom  a number  rose  to 
distinction  in  their  profession. 

One  of  the  ablest,  as  well  as  oldest, 
of  the  members  of  the  Milwaukee  bar 
was  Jonathan  E.  Arnold,  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  present  as  an  attorney 
at  the  first  sitting  of  Judge  Frazer’s 
court.  Mr.  Arnold  was  born  at  Woon- 
socket, Rhode  Island,  on  the  sixteenth 
of  February,  1814.  He  graduated  at 
Brown  university  and  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  John  Whipple,  at  Providence. 
Subsequently  he  spent  one  year  at  Har- 
vard Law  school,  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  before  he  was  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  He  came  to  Milwaukee  in  Sep- 
tember, 1836,  and  moved  his  family  here 
in  May  following. 

Entering  upon  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, Mr.  Arnold  was  soon  chosen 
district-attorney  and  served  in  that  ca- 
pacity for  several  years.  In  1840  and 
1841  he  represented  the  county  of  Mil- 
waukee in  the  territorial  council.  He 
was  Whig  in  politics  until  the  disrup- 
tion of  that  party  ; he  afterward  acted 
with  the  Democratic  party  ; but  during 
the  war  was  outspoken  for  the  Union, 
making  a number  of  speeches  of  great 
eloquence  and  power. 

The  inclinations  of  Mr.  Arnold  led  him 
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to  give  an  almost  undivided  attention  to 
his  profession ; and  it  is  as  a lawyer 
that  he  is  chiefly  remembered.  He 
achieved  many  great  victories  at  the 
bar.  His  skill  was  wonderful ; his  elo- 
quence matchless.  He  was  the  most 
powerful  in  criminal  cases.  He  died 
on  the  second  of  June,  1869,  with  a 
reputation  second  to  none  in  the  west 
in  this  branch  of  the  practice. 

“ Aside  from  his  excellent  judgment 
in  conceiving  his  defenses,  and  his 
adroitness  in  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses, Mr.  Arnold’s  addresses  to  the 
jury  were  models  of  impressive  oratory. 
His  style  was  remarkably  finished  and 
elegant,  showing  rich  traces  of  his 
thorough  culture,  and  the  effect  upon  a 
jury  of  his  bursts  of  fervid  and  pathetic 
eloquence,  aided  by  a magnetic  pres- 
ence, a musical  voice  and  an  expressive 
eye,  was  magical.”  In  person,  he  was 
of  medium  height ; had  a countenance 
expressive  of  sadness  ; step,  slow  and 
dignified  ; seldom  smiled,  and  was  ex- 
tremely reticent. 

Another  of  the  prominent  attorneys 
who  commenced  practice  in  Milwaukee 
while  Judge  Frazer  was  on  the  bench, 
was  Horatio  Nelson  Wells.  He  was  born 
on  the  fourth  day  of  November,  1807, 
in  Connecticut,  his  parents  removing 
when  he  was  an  infant  to  a farm  in 
Hinesburg,  Vermont.  He  received  an 
academic  and  collegiate  education, 
studying  law  with  A.  D.  Smalley  of 
Burlington,  with  whom  he  afterward 
went  into  partnership.  He  came  west 
with  Hans  Crocker.  They  located  in 
Milwaukee,  in  October,  1836,  and  com- 
menced the  practice  of  the  law  there 


as  partners.  Both  were,  as  we  have 
already  noted,  of  the  fourteen  lawyers 
who  appeared  at  the  first  opening  of 
the  district  court  for  Milwaukee  county, 
on  the  fourteenth  of  June,  1837,  and 
were  “duly  sworn  in  open  court  and 
admitted  as  counselors  and  attorneys 
at  law.” 

Wells  was  elected  town  clerk  several 
times ; was  district-attorney  for  three 
years  in  territorial  times ; was  mayor 
of  Milwaukee  in  1847-8  ; represented 
his  district  in  the  lower  house  of  the 
territorial  legislature  in  1839  and  I^4°  1 
was  president  of  the  last  territorial 
councils  in  1847  and  1848,  and  assisted 
in  drawing  up  the  state  constitution. 
He  built  the  first  law  office  in  Milwau- 
kee. It  was  erected  by  him  after  the 
model  of  the  one  in  which  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  professional  career  at 
home.  He  went  at  once  to  the  head 
of  the  Milwaukee  bar ; he  was  both 
witty  and  eloquent.  He  was  ever  making 
some  sharp  turn,  and  his  wit  was  always 
so  ready,  so  unprepared,  that  even  its 
victims  were  sometimes  charmed  with 
it.  He  died  the  nineteenth  of  August, 
1858* 

“As  a lawyer,”  says  one  who  knew 
Wells  personally,  “he  was  prominent 
and  successful ; was  quick  in  his  move- 
ments and  of  a nervous  temperament ; 
a ready  speaker  ; in  political  faith  an 
uncompromising  Democrat ; took  a deep 
interest  in  political  affairs ; was  once 
mayor  of  Milwaukee  ; was  also  in  the 
state  legislature,  where  he  at  once  be- 
came a leader ; his  last  office  was  that 
of  county  judge.  He  was  a warm  friend, 

* ‘ History  of  Milwaukee  (1881),  p.  656. 
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a bitter  enemy ; made  no  concealment 
of  his  political  views  or  opinions  ; was 
strictly  honest,  and  generous  to  a fault. 
He  knew  not  the  value  of  money,  but 
spent  it  freely  ; was  at  one  time  consid- 
ered wealthy,  but  died  poor.”* 

Among  the  others  of  the  leading  law- 
yers, now  deceased,  who  also  practiced 
in  Judge  Frazer’s  court,  was  Don 
Alonzo  J.  Upham.  He  was  born  in 
Weathersfield,  Vermont,  May  31,  1809. 
When  sixteen  years  of  age  he  chose  the 
legal  profession  and  attended  the  pre- 
paratory school  at  Chester,  Vermont, 
and  subsequently,  in  1826  and  1827,  at 
Meriden,  New  Hampshire.  At  the  age 
of  nineteen  he  entered  the  sophomore 
class  at  Union  college,  Schenectady, 
New  York,  and  graduated  in  1831.  He 
entered  the  law  office  of  James  Tall- 
madge,  in  New  York  City,  as  a law  stu- 
dent j was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  took  up  his  residence 
in  Wilmington  in  1835,  and  commenced 
the  practice  of  law.  He  settled  in  Mil- 
waukee in  1837,  in  partnership  with 
Clinton  Walworth,  and  at  a later  day 
with  Wilson  Graham.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  territorial  legislature  in  1840, 
1841  and  1842 ; was  elected  county 
attorney  in  1843  1 was  president  of  the 
constitutional  convention  of  1846  ; was 
elected  mayor  of  Milwaukee  in  1849; 
reelected  in  1850,  and  was  United  States 
attorney  from  1857  to  1861 — a term  of 
four  years.  He  withdrew  from  active 
life  in  1853,  owing  to  failing  health,  and 
died  on  the  nineteenth  of  July,  1877. 

In  person,  Mr.  Upham  was  tall ; had 

* James  S.  Buck,  in  ' History  of  Wisconsin,’  Vol. 

I,  p.  243. 


a large  head,  blue  eyes,  brown  hair,  a 
strong  and  powerful  voice  ; he  spoke 
slow  and  distinct  with  a lengthened 
sound  on  the  last  syllable  of  each  word ; 
walked  slowly,  with  his  eyes  constantly 
fixed  on  the  ground,  but  at  the  same 
time  was  a close  observer  of  what  was 
going  on  around  him  ; he  was  courteous 
and  dignified  in  manner,  but  fond  of  fun 
and  mischief,  few  men  more  so,  and  was 
usually  on  the  watch  for  it ; was  a good 
public  speaker  and  a prominent  Demo- 
crat. He  was  prominent  in  all  the  pub- 
lic enterprises  of  the  day  ; he  also  served 
creditably  in  the  state  legislature.  He 
was  a candidate  for  governor  against  L. 
J.  Farwell ; and  there  were  those  who 
really  believed  he  was  elected,  but  he 
was  not  “ counted  in.”f 

The  name  of  William  N.  Gardner, 
first  district  attorney  in  Milwaukee,  as 
the  record  shows,  must  not  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  He  is  described  by 
one  who  knew  him  well,  as  of  medium 
height,  light  hair,  blue  eyes,  open,  florid 
countenance ; walked  with  a short, 
quick  step,  and  dressed  neatly  in  drab 
pants,  blue  coat  with  metal  buttons, 
buff  vest,  ruffled  shirt,  and  white  hat. 
He  was  somewhat  reticent ; was  a fine 
scholar,  a good  lawyer  and  an  excellent 
citizen.  He  died  in  1839.  His  death 
was  a real  loss  to  the  community. J 
The  successor  of  Judge  Frazer  upon 
the  bench  of  the  third  Wisconsin  dis- 
trict was  Andrew  Galbraith  Miller.  The 
last  day  of  the  last  term  with  his  prede- 
cessor as  judge  of  the  district  court  in 

4 Buck’s  * History  of  Milwaukee,’  Vol.  I,  p.  223. 

£ Buck’s  ' History  of  Milwaukee,’  Vol.  I,  pp.  245, 
246. 
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Milwaukee  was  the  ninth  of  July,  1839, 
held  to  hear  and  determine  suits  in 
chancery.  The  next  term  had  been 
fixed  for  November,  but  it  was  not  held. 
The  opening  of  the  June  term,  1839, 
was  set  for  the  tenth  of  the  month  ; but 
Judge  Miller  did  not  appear  aud  take 
his  seat  until  the  thirteenth,  when,  after 
the  calling  of  court,  the  commission  of 
the  judge  was  read,  and  he  entered  at 
once  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
his  first  act  being  the  appointing  of  a 
court  commissioner  and  three  special 
constables  for  the  term.  From  this  time 
onward,  for  nearly  nine  years,  Judge 


Miller  presided.  Finally,  the  state  of 
Wisconsin  having  been  admitted  into 
the  Union,  his  duties  as  a judge  were 
drawing  to  a close.  A special  term  of 
the  district  court  of  the  county  of  Mil- 
waukee was  begun  on  the  twentieth  day 
of  March,  1848,  continuing  to  the 
twenty-fourth.  The  court'  then  ad- 
journed to  meet  again  on  the  twelfth  day 
of  June,  but  the  term  was  not  held — 
Judge  Miller  not  attending.  “The  dis- 
trict court  of  Milwaukee  county,  also 
sitting  as  a circuit  and  district  court  of 
the  United  States,”  was  at  end. 

Consul  Willshire  Butterfield. 


[To  be  continued .] 


EDWARD  GEORGE  RYAN. 


The  late  chief-justice  of  Wisconsin 
— Edward  George  Ryan — was  born  at 
Newcastle  House,  in  the  county  of 
Meath,  Ireland,  on  the  thirteenth  of 
November,  1810.  He  was  the  son  of 
Edward  Ryan  and  Abby  Keogh  Ryan. 
The  boy  was  educated  at  Clongoe’s 
Wood  college,  which  he  entered  in 
1820,  completing  the  full  course  of  his 
studies  in  1827.  Three  years  subse- 
quent to  this  he  came  to  the  United 
States.  He  had  made  some  attempts 
at  studying  law  before  leaving  his  native 
country. 

“ I had,”  wrote  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  some  years  ago,  “ exaggerated 
notions  of  the  ease  with  which  men  got 
on  in  this  country,  and  I finally  ob- 
tained my  father’s  consent  to  come 


here.  So  I came  in  1830.  I did  not 
know  then,  but  have  long  since  known, 
that  my  father  expected  me  to  fail  and 
to  return  to  Ireland.  I was  too  proud 
to  do  so.  I studied  law  in  New  York 
as  I could,  supporting  myself  by  teach- 
ing. I was  admitted  in  1836  to  practice 
my  profession,  and  came  that  year  to 
Chicago.  Up  to  that  time  I had  never 
known  what  sickness  was.  But  I was 
peculiarly  subject  to  miasmatic  disease, 
and  was  in  very  poor  health  during  the 
whole  time  I was  in  that  city.” 

“ In  1834,”  says  T.  G.  Turner,  “ I was 
a boy  merely  and  a clerk  in  an  importing 
house.  I boarded  at  Mrs.  Ballard’s,  on 
Pearl  street,  a quite  celebrated  house 
of  entertainment  at  that  day.  The  late 
Chief-Justice  Ryan  of  Wisconsin,  some 
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seven  years  my  senior,  boarded  at  the 
same  house.  I remember  him  as  a 
genial,  witty,  able  young  man,  addicted 
to  ‘ Irish  bulls/  easily  imposed  upon  by 
his  joke-cracking  associates,  but  by  all 
respected  and  held  in  high  esteem. 
Boarding  at  the  same  house  at  the  time 
mentioned,  was  Mr.  Preston,  author  of 
a book  of  interest  tables,,  quite  cele- 
brated at  that  day ; and  also  Gould 
Brown,  author  of  the  best  grammar  of 
the  English  language  with  which  I am 
acquainted.  Mr.  Brown  was  a Quaker, 
a scholar  and  a gentleman,  and  his 
grammar  will  be  held  as  authority  when 
the  names  of  a hundred  pretenders  have 
vanished  from  the  list.  I remember 
divers  skirmishes  "between  Mr.  Brown 
and  Mr.  Ryan,  the  conclusion  of  all  of 
which  seemed  to  be  that  the  grammar- 
ian conceded  to  the  late  chief-justice 
the  honor  of  using  the  Irish  idiom  cor- 
rectly, but  claimed  that  his  knowledge 
of  the  English  tongue  was  imperfect,  if 
not  ridiculous.” 

Mr.  Ryan  was  one  of  the  early  jour- 
nalists of  Chicago.  He  was  editor  of 
a paper  there  called  the  Tribune , which 
was  published  in  1839,  but  which  closed 
its  career  in  1841.  It  was  printed  by 
Plolcomb  & Company.  Holcomb  was 
the  printer  and  Mr.  Ryan  the  “ Com- 
pany ” and  editor.  The  Tribune  was 
Democratic  in  politics.  Its  editor  wrote 
long  and  able  articles  for  the  paper,  but 
not  always  on  the  popular  topics  of  the 
day.  He  gave  subjects  to  his  readers 
to  think  about  rather  than  for  them  to 
be  simply  pleased  with.  The  paper 
aroused,  as  a consequence,  but  little  en- 
thusiasm, had  but  a limited  patronage, 


and,  as  already  intimated,  its  existence 
was  brief. 

In  1842,  Mr.  Ryan  was  married  to 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Captain  Hugh 
Graham,  and  immediately  removed  to 
Racine.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the 
fourteen  delegates  from  that  county  to 
the  convention  which  met  in  Madison 
in  1846,  to  frame  a constitution  for  the 
state.  He  took  an  active  and  promi- 
nent part  in  the  deliberations  and  de- 
bates of  that  body,  and  his  ideas  were 
stamped  upon  some  of  the  important 
provisions  of  the  instrument  which  was 
given  to  the  people  as  the  result  of  the 
deliberations  of  its  members.  He  was 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  banks 
and  banking,  second  on  the  committee 
on  the  judiciary,  and  also  member  of 
the  committee  on  education.  When  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  convention  he  was 
a stranger  to  most  of  the  able  and  bril- 
liant members  of  that  body,  and  when 
he  took  the  floor  for  discussion  for  the  first 
time,  they  were  very  much  astonished 
at  his  power,  energy  and  eloquence  as  a 
debater.  He  advocated  the  extreme 
radical  features  that  were  engrafted  in 
the  instrument  agreed  upon  and  submit- 
ted to  the  people  of  Wisconsin.  But 
the  constitution  thus  prepared  was  re- 
jected at  the  polls.  It  was  at  this  con- 
vention that  the  wonderful  powers  of 
Mr.  Ryan  first  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  people  of  the  state  at  large  and 
gave  him  a state  reputation. 

In  1848  Mr.  Ryan  represented  his 
party  as  a delegate  in  the  National 
convention,  held  at  Baltimore,  which 
nominated  Lewis  Cass  for  the  PresL 
dency. 
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Mr.  Ryan  lost  his  wife  in  July,  1847, 
and  in  December,  1848,  he  moved  from 
Racine  to  Milwaukee.  “When  I first 
went  to  Racine,”  he  once  wrote,  “it 
seemed  doubtful  which  would  be  the 
larger  place,  that  or  Milwaukee ; that 
doubt  was  settled  long  before  I moved.” 
In  1880  Mr.  Ryan  again  married;  his 
second  wife,  who  still  survives  him,  was 
Miss  Caroline  Willard  Pierce  of  New- 
buryport,  Massachusetts. 

In  Milwaukee  Mr.  Ryan  was  associ- 
ated, successively,  in  the  practice  of 
the  law,  with  a number  of  the  foremost 
practitioners  of  the  city.  He  made 
himself  prominent  as  a lawyer  in  the 
city,  his  reputation  soon  extending  over 
the  state,  and  even  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  the  latter,  by  his  connection 
with  several  notable  cases,  particularly 
some  murder  trials.  It  was  because  of 
this  celebrity  which  he  had  gained,  that 
he  was  afterward  employed  in  the  cele- 
brated “ Hubbell  impeachment  case.” 

The  sixth  session  of  the  Wisconsin 
legislature,  under  the  state  constitution, 
commenced  on  the  twelfth  of  January, 
1853.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of  the  same 
month,  William  K.  Wilson  of  Milwaukee, 
preferred  charges  in  the  assembly 
against  Levi  Hubbell,  judge  of  the  sec- 
ond judicial  circuit  of  the  state,  of  divers 
acts  of  corruption  and  malfeasance  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 
A resolution  followed  appointing  a com- 
mittee to  report  articles  of  impeach- 
ment, directing  the  members  thereof  to 
go  to  the  senate  and  impeach  Hubbell. 
Upon  the  trial  the  defendant  had  for 
his  attorneys,  Jonathan  E.  Arnold  and 
James  H.  Knowlton.  The  managers, 


on  the  part  of  the  assembly,  employed 
Mr.  Ryan  as  their  counsel,  who,  on  the 
thirteenth  of  June,  1853,  in  the  senate 
chamber  at  Madison,  made  his  opening 
argument.  It  is  unnecessary,  in  this 
connection,  to  enter  at  all  into  the  de- 
tails concerning  this  remarkable  trial. 
Mention  of  it  is  made  only  that  the 
great  ability  of  Mr.  Ryan  as  an  attorney 
can  be  thereby  clearly  demonstrated. 

After  the  witnesses  had  all  been  ex- 
amined, the  arguments  of  defendant's 
counsel  were  entered  upon.  Judge  Hub- 
bell was  ably  defended.  Mr.  Knowlton 
began  his  remarks  on  the  fifth  of  July 
and  occupied  two  days.  He  was  then 
followed  by  Mr.  Arnold,  who  finished 
his  address  in  one  day.  The  first  argu- 
ment for  the  prosecution  was  made  by 
H.  T.  Sanders,  one  of  the  managers,  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Ryan,  who  closed  the 
case. 

Upon  arising  to  make  the  closihg  ar- 
gument, Mr.  Ryan  asked  the  indulgence 
of  the  court,  as  he  was  laboring  under 
great  physical  disability,  and  then  com- 
mented upon  the  ground  taken  by  coun- 
sel for  the  defense  that  there  was  hardly 
a precedent  for  the  employment  of  an 
attorney  by  the  prosecution  to  manage 
the  trial  on  their  part.  Then  he  added  : 
“We  have  been  told  that  the  people  of 
this  state  believe  that  not  Levi  Hub- 
bell, judge  of  the  second  judicial  cir- 
cuit, but  the  prosecution  in  this  case, 
are  upon  their  trial  in  this  cause.” 
Then  he  began  the  fight  on  the  skir- 
mish line  by  asking:  “Who  are  the 
prosecution?”  and  by  answering:  “The 
sovereign  people  of  this  state,  in  all  its 
length  and  in  all  its  breadth,  as  repre- 
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sented  in  their  sovereign  capacity  upon 
the  other  side  of  this  capitol — the  as- 
sembly of  this  state,  trusted,  and  trusted 
alone  by  the  constitution  of  the  state 
with  the  power  of  impeachment;  their 
honorable  managers  representing  their 
constitutional  power  and  performing 
their  constitutional  duty  in  this  court; 
and  last  and  least  of  all,  I,  their  humble 
counsel : we  are  upon  trial,  not  Levi 
Hubbell,  judge  of  the  second  judicial 
circuit !” 

“And  what  are  we  here  on  trial  for?” 
he  asked.  “What  is  the  charge  against 
the  sovereign  majesty  of  the  people? — 
That  they  have  dared  to  arraign  Levi 
Hubbell  here  for  his  judicial  corrup- 
tion. What  are  the  honorable  the  as- 
sembly here  upon  trial  for? — That  they 
have  dared  to  call  Levi  Hubbell  to  ac- 
count. What  are  this  committee  of 
managers,  who  have  discharged  their 
duty,  in  honor,  upon  trial  here  for? 
What  am  I upon  trial  here  for  ? Who 
is  the  delinquent  here  by  the  proofs  in 
this  cause?  Who  is  the  criminal  here? 
Whose  character  is  upon  the  rack  of 
proof?  Sum  up  the  whole  of  this  cause, 
take  one  solid,  concentrated  view  of  all 
the  truth  and  fact  here,  and  tell  me 
whose  heart  is  stained  with  guilt  ? In 
whom  does  this  evidence  bare  to  the 
world  a perverted  mind  and  an  unclean 
heart?  Aye,  who  is  upon  trial  here?” 

“Is  it,”  he  continued,  inquiringly, 
“that  a little  brief  authority,  is  it  that 
a little  popularity — an  accidental,  per- 
verted, vicious  popularity,  a popularity 
which  is  done  and  ended,  dead  and 
buried,  lifts  a criminal  above  accounta- 
bility, prompts  him  to  turn  in  vindictive 


threats  upon  his  constitutional  accusers, 
to  impeach  the  authority  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
land,  and  turn  like  a dog  to  bite  the 
hand  that  fostered,  raised  and  fed 
him,  when  it  is  raised  to  chastise  him? 
And  we  are  here  to  fall?  Yes,  we  can- 
not withstand  it ! A tornado  of  de- 
struction is  to  overwhelm  us  ! There  is 
in  God  or  man  no  salvation  for  us ! 
‘ They  shall  fall.’  That  is  the  emphatic 
use  made  of  the  future  tense  by  the 
counsel !” 

“And  what,”  he  asked,  “is  this  tor- 
nado— the  threat  was  passionate  and 
vindictive,  but  vague  and  shadowy — 
what  is  this  tornado  which  is  to  over- 
whelm the  assembly,  their  committee 
and  their  counsel  ? ” Is  it  lynch  law  ? 
Is  that  law  to  arise  in  the  land  at  the 
bidding  of  one  of  the  judges  of  this 
land  ? Is  lynch  law  to  rise  up  and 
shelter  him  because  he  is  proven  to 
have  outraged  the  ordained  constitution 
and  law  of  the  land  ? Is  it  invoked  here 
because  by  the  spirit  of  no  other  law 
can  he  escape  the  judgment  of  his 
guilt  ? Is  that  the  threat  ? Or  what  else 
is  this  tornado  before  which  we  must 
fall  ? Is  it  assassination  by  the  bullies 
who  surround  this  defendant?  Is  it  per- 
jury which  is  to  follow  us  into  his  cor- 
rupt courts,  with  corrupt  judgment  fol- 
lowing upon  it  to  destroy  us  before  God 
and  man,  to  sweep  us  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  ? Or  is  it  a tornado  of  opinion 
only  ? Whence  does  it  come  ? Where 
in  this  broad  state  is  that  voice  heard 
from  ? I will  tell  you,  and  I will  tell 
you  plainly,  and  I wish  the  counsel  was 
in  his  place  to  hear  me.  It  is  imported 
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here  into  the  senate  chamber  from  the 
dram-shops,  the  brothels  and  the  hells 
of  Milwaukee.  That  is  where  it  comes 
from.  It  is  the  voice  of  corruption, 
mourning  for  its  chief.  It  is  the  voice 
of  vice,  mourning  for  its  champion.” 
The  counsel  for  the  defense  described 
some  judges  as  cold,  misanthropic,  un- 
sympathizing, but  declared  Judge  Hub- 
bell  to  be  of  a different  organization. 
The  answer  of  Mr.  Ryan  to  this  was 
this  arraignment  of  the  defendant : 
“He  tells  us,”  said  he,  “that  the  de- 
fendant is  of  a peculiar  organization  ; 
open,  frank,  polite,  generous,  confiding, 
social,  sympathetic,  anxious  to  converse, 
seeking  it  where  it  is  not  sought,  too 
sensitive  to  repel  approach.  He  tells 
us  that  repeated  solicitations  met  his 
client  daily  in  his  judicial  walk;  and 
that  though  conscious  of  the  wrong,  he 
was  too  polite,  too  easy,  too  accessible, 
to  repel  them.  He  tells  us  that  his 
friend  could  not  assault  those  who  so 
beset  him,  that  he  would  not  rebuke 
them  ; in  effect  that  he  had  no  moral 
power  to  repel  corrupting  approaches 
and  corrupting  influences.  That  is  the 
counsel’s  analysis  of  the  character  of 
the  judge  of  the  second  judicial  circuit 
whom  he  defends  as  his  personal  and 
judicial  friend.  I believe  that  his  esti- 
mate is  within  the  truth.  A frank 
character  that  can  repel  no  approach, 
rebuke  no  advance,  resist  no  corruption ! 
Mr.  President,  change  the  sex  and  what 
character  has  he  described  ? Easy  vir- 
tue has  no  sex.  That  character  which 
makes  a woman  a wanton,  makes  a man 
an  easy  prostitute  to  every  vice  without 
a sex.  Chastity  of  mind  is  as  essential 


of  men  as  chastity  of  passion  is  to 
women  ; and  I say  in  bold  commentary 
on  the  character  given  by  the  counsel 
to  his  client,  that  harlots  are  of  both 
sexes  and  of  all  conditions  in  human 
life. 

And  he  further  added  : “ A judge 

of  easy  virtue,  approaching  and  ap- 
proached, solicited  and  soliciting,  lend- 
ing a judicial  ear  to  whispers  which 
tamper  with  judicial  virtue,  approach- 
ing and  retreating  by  turns,  with  a rare 
mockery  of  judicial  virtue  on  his  tongue  ; 
promising  to  set  aside  verdicts,  hinting 
the  vacating  of  judgments,  suggesting 
settlements  for  his  friends,  dissolving 
injunctions  before  they  are  issued, 
chambering  in  private  with  jurors  in 
the  jury  room,  suggesting  nolle  prosequi' s 
to  district  attorneys  to  favor  his  friend’s 
friend,  who  was  accused  of  the  simple 
impropriety,  the  naked  indiscretion — 
that  is  the  word  in  this  cause  — of 
adultery ; divorcing  women  and  in- 
structing them  in  the  principles  of 
divorcing  in  sacred  privacy,  promising 
to  bring  on  causes  for  trial  when  the 
proper  evidence  on  which  they  were 
founded  was  lost ; tampering  with  the 
penal  judgments  of  the  law,  when 
money  was  payable  into  court,  offering 
to  receive  part  into  his  own  particular 
pocket,  instead  of  the  whole  into  court, 
as  required  by  law ; advising  suitors 
what  course  to  take,  in  order  that  he 
might  help  them  to  accomplish  their 
ends  ; so  solicited,  as  a system  by  his 
special  friends,  that  they  cannot  re- 
member the  times  or  the  causes  in 
which  they  sought  to  prostitute  his  ju- 
dicial virtue,  and  yet,  never  met  with 
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repulse  ; refusing  to  hear  argument  in 
court  in  order  to  keep  his  promise  made 
in  private.” 

Mr.  Ryan,  in  speaking  upon  the  ad- 
mission by  defendant’s  counsel  that  the 
conduct  of  Judge  Hubbell  on  certain 
occasions  were  only  indiscretions — at- 
tributes of  his  peculiar  character  — 
said  : “ I do  not  know,  Mr.  President? 

but  there  may  be  characters  so  pecu- 
liarly constituted  that  crime  cannot  at- 
tach to  them.  I have  heard  lately, 
Mr.  President,  of  moral  insanity ; I 
have  learned  lately  the  doctrine  of 
moral  insanity,  a new  and  pretty  name 
for  moral  depravity ; there  may  be 
characters  so  framed  that  crime  cannot 
attach  to  them,  and  I suppose  that  this 
is  the  soul  of  the  argument  here.  There 
may  be  moral  obliquity  which  cannot  see 
the  wrong.  There  may  be  a moral  or- 
ganization in  which  right  and  wrong 
are  mixed  up  in  confused  mazes  with- 
out power  to  distinguish  between  them. 
That  may  be  moral  insanity. 

“ But,  Mr.  President,  I have  to  say 
at  once  here,  of  all  moral  insanity,  of 
all  moral  obliquity,  which  is  set  up  as  a 
defense  for  guilt,  that  such  moral  in- 
sanity, such  moral  obliquity,  comes  not 
from  God,  but  from  the  abuse  of  the 
constitution  which  God  gives  to  his 
creatures  ; it  comes  not  from  heaven 
but  from  the  abyss.  It  comes  from 
the  abuse  of  the  faculties,  and  is  not 
inherent  to  the  use  of  them.  The  dis- 
ease of  a faculty  is  insanity  ; the  disease 
of  a propensity  is  guilt.  And  I have  to 
add  to  this  defense  of  peculiar  organi- 
zation, that  if  it  be  true,  as  is  avowed 
by  his  counsel  here,  that  the  judge  of 


the  second  judicial  circuit  is  of  that 
character  that  he  cannot  avoid  judicial 
impropriety,  judicial  indiscretion ; if 
that  is  the  best  defense  that  can  be 
made  for  him  here,  that  he  is  of  such  a 
peculiar  organization  that  he  cannot 
avoid  such  things  as  are  here  charged  and 
proved  upon  him,  and  is  therefore  not 
responsible,  I say  that  the  second  judi- 
cial circuit  has  enjoyed  that  kind  of 
character  quite  long  enough  and  is  en- 
titled to  be  rid  of  it.  That  is  a defense 
that  he  is  so  unfit  for  his  office  that  he 
is  not  to  be  removed  for  the  abuse 
of  it.” 

“Mr.  President,”  said  Mr.  Ryan,  in 
commenting  upon  some  of  the  indecent 
acts  with  which  the  defendant  was 
charged,  “ it  is  said  that  he  who  lays  his 
hands  upon  a woman,  save  in  the  way 
of  kindness,  is  a brute.  I say  more ; he 
who  puts  his  hand  upon  a woman,  even 
in  kindness,  save  in  that  kindness  which 
is  authorized  by  the  relations  between 
them  ; he  who  lays  his  hands  in  the  un- 
authorized instinct  of  sex  upon  a woman, 
insults  and  wrongs  her.  I speak  not 
here  of  bestial  assaults  upon  the  sanct- 
ity of  woman’s  person.  I care  not 
whether  man’s  arm  be  thrown  gently 
around  the  waist,  or  man’s  hand  clasp 
the  hand  of  woman  ; I care  not  what  the 
imposition  of  hands  may  be,  if  it  be  the 
imposition  of  sex  unauthorized  by  the 
relations  of  the  parties,  or  the  free  con- 
sent of  the  woman  first  given,  it  is  a 
brutal  assault.  It  is  the  assault  of  lust 
upon  the  outworks  of  chastity.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  debauch.  Mr.  President, 
God'has  made  man  strong  and  v/oman 
weak.  Mr.  President,  the  same  God 
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has  made  human  society  dependant  on 
the  chastity  of  woman,  and  on  man’s 
faith  in  it.  Take  chastity  from  woman, 
and  family,  kindred  and  home  become 
things  unknown  amongst  men,  as  un- 
known amongst  the  beasts  of  the  wilder- 
ness. What  protects  society  ? What 
upholds  the  purity  of  woman,  which  is 
the  life  and  being  of  woman  upon  this 
earth  ? Ruled  by  the  laws  of  mere 
physical  force,  they  walk  upon  the  earth 
subjects  of  man’s  passion,  as  a man 
walking  the  wilderness  of  Africa  is  the 
subject  of  the  untamed  appetite  of  the 
wild  beasts  who  roam  there  in  the  su- 
premacy of  brute  force.  But  God  has 
given  to  woman  a chastity  of  being 
that  men  worship  like  an  idol.  God 
making  woman  weak  in  body,  has  made 
her  strong  in  purity  ; and  she  walks  this 
earth  with  all  the  master  strength  and 
undisciplined  passion  of  men  about  her, 
and  yet  walks  and  will  walk  this  earth 
for  all  time,  free  and  secure  in  her 
native  modesty,  unapproached,  save  in 
honor,  unsullied  even  in  thought.  That 
is  God’s  charter  to  woman — that  is  her 
guard  on  earth.  And  the  man,  I care  not 
who  or  what,  unlicensed  by  any  relation 
of  legitimate  affection,  claiming  no  fa- 
ther’s, no  brother’s,  no  son’s,  no  hus- 
band’s, no  recognized  and  accepted 
lover’s  rights ; the  man  who  in  the 
effrontery  of  passion,  or  the  disguised 
approaches  of  passion,  but  raises  his 
hand  toward  her,  aye,  but  looks  his  lust 
to  her,  is  a brute  who  outrages  not 
merely  her,  but  outrages  all  the  sancti- 
ties of  human  nature  in  her  person.” 
This  is  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Ryan  defended  the  legal  profession, 


while  he  was  speaking  of  the  charge 
against  Judge  Hubbell  that  he  had  de- 
clared to  a young  attorney  that  he  must 
not  defend  a certain  person  in  his  court : 
“He  [the  defendant]  tells  the  bar,  by 
the  God  of  Heaven  ! whom  they  shall 
take  for  clients  ! He  tells  the  world 
that  no  lawyer  at  his  bar  shall  hold  his 
favor  if  he  dare  to  advocate  the  cause 
of  those  in  his  displeasure.  I tell  you, 
sir  (turning  to  the  defendant),  that  when 
you  dictate  to  the  bar,  you  do  not  know 
the  bar.  I am  proud  to  say  it  to  you, 
face  to  face,  before  this  solemn  court, 
that  you  do  not  know  the  spirit  of  the 
legal  profession.  Aou  may  have  been 
of  it  longer  than  I who  say  it,  but  you 
have  not  belonged  to  it  long  enough  to 
learn  the  high  and  honorable  spirit  of 
the  profession.  To  dictate  to  an  honor- 
able young  lawyer  whom  he  shall  take 
for  his  client,  whose  legal  rights  he 
shall  assume  to  advocate  ! The  legal 
profession  has  done  many  bad  things 
and  has  produced  many  bad  men  ; but 
it  is  a glorious  old  profession,  and  I 
love  it  and  am  proud  of  it.  It  may  do 
in  these  days  for  demagogues  to  de- 
nounce it;  but  I say  now  and  always, 
here  and  elsewhere,  what  all  history 
proves,  that  there  was  seldom  a great 
stride  made  in  human  progress  in  which 
the  bar  was  not  a moving  power.  It  is 
an  honorable  profession,  an  indepen- 
dent profession.  No  judge  has  ever 
cowed  it  or  broken  its  independence. 
Touch  its  independence  and  it  rebels  to 
a man,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  standing 
up  against  the  invasion  of  its  rights. 
A corrupt  judge  may  disorganize  it ; 
but  a tyrannical  court  can  neither  bend 
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it  nor  break  it.  The  relation  of  a law- 
yer to  his  client  is  a peculiar  and  im- 
portant one.  Life,  character,  liberty, 
prosperity,  all  that  is  dear  and  sacred 
in  life,  are  the  trust  of  the  client  to  his 
lawyer.  The  world  may  assail ; the 
world  may  persecute;  death  and  ruin 
may  overhang ; all  men  may  desert,  but 
the  unfortunate  is  ever  secure  in  the  zeal 
and  loyalty  of  his  advocate.  And  this 
is  the  relation  the  defendant  tampers 
with;  this  is  the  profession  he  seeks  to 
bend  to  his  caprice  or  his  ambition.” 
The  summing  up  of  Mr.  Ryan  was  as 
follows  : “ There  is,”  said  he,  “ but  one 
of  two  things  for  this  court  to  do ; to 
license  this  shameless  prostitution  of 
justice,  or  to  end  it  at  once  and  forever 
by  its  judgment.  There  is  no  other 
alternative.  You  can  hope  nothing 
here  from  the  penitence  of  guilt  ex- 
posed ; you  can  expect  no  lesson  to 
such  a defendant  from  such  a trial, 
except  in  the  judgment.  Exposure  and 
shame  have  no  power  upon  a man  who 
sees  honor  in  his  dishonor,  virtue  in  his 
vice,  purity  in  all.  the  uncleanness  of 
his  mind,  health  in  his  rotting  corrup- 
tion. Unshocked  by  all  this  array  of 
guilt,  any  escape  from  justice  would  be 
a triumph  to  him.  Honorable  acquittal 
he  cannot  have,  and  does  not  hope. 
Any  escape  from  judgment  would  send 
him  back  upon  our  unfortunate  circuit, 
exulting  in  the  self-complacency  of  un- 
convicted guilt.  The  parasites  of  cor- 
ruption would  cry  aloud  in  triumph  at 
his  escape  by  any  means.  You  see  it 
in  this  defense.  His  friends,  his  satel- 
lites, his  conscience  approve  of  all  that 
is  here  in  proof.  They  have  not  the 
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grace  to  claim  acquittal  as  a mercy  ; 
they  insult  the  court  by  claiming  it  as 
justice.  They  ask  you  to  send  forth 
this  defendant  with  all  this  load  of  un- 
blushing guilt  upon  him,  as  the  standard 
of  judicial  morality  which  this  court  is 
to  erect  in  this  state.  They  say  there 
is  here  no  wrong,  no  sin,  no  guilt,  no 
impropriety,  no  corruption,  which 
shocks  their  conscience  or  should  reach 
the  conscience  of  the  court.  That  is 
their  sense ; that  is  the  defendant’s 
sense,  of  a system  of  judicial  conduct, 
which  I dare  not  undertake  to  describe 
in  my  own  language.  Shakespeare  was 
a prophet.  When  he  wrote  his  half- 
inspired  book,  the  race  of  prophets  was 
not  utterly  gone.  His  language,  bold 
and  high  wrought  as  it  is,  is  literally 
true  of  the  administration  of  justice  in 
the  second  judicial  circuit  of  this  state, 
centuries  after  the  great  describer  of 
the  world  had  passed  from  the  earth.” 

“ I have  seen  corruption  boil  and  bubble 
Till  it  overrun  the  stew.  Laws  for  all  faults — 

But  faults  so  countenanced,  that  the  strong  statutes 
Stand  like  the  forfeits  in  a barber’s  shop, 

As  much  in  mock  as  mark  ! ” 

And  here  is  the  well-spring  of  cor- 
ruption before  you.  Here  is  the  author, 
the  minister,  the  father  of  all  this  cor- 
ruption, pluming  himself  before  you, 
pluming  himself  in  the  face  of  all  this 
proof ; spreading  his  feathers  and 
strutting  in  the  sight  of  the  world,  as  a 
man  without  spot  or  stain,  as  a pure 
and  immaculate  judge.” 

“ The  assembly  of  the  state  of  Wis- 
consin,” added  Mr.  Ryan,  “ speaking 
here  in  my  voice,  rely  upon  the  justice 
and  integrity  of  this  court.  They  ask 
you  to  give  here  true  and  honorable 
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judgment,  article  by  article,  and  fact  by 
fact.  As  I said  in  their  name  in  the  be- 
ginning, if  innocence  be  here,  dishonor 
no  hair  of  the  defendant’s  head.  If  guilt 
be  here,  suffer  no  one  act  of  guilt  to  go 
unpunished,  to  disgrace  the  fair  name 
of  the  state  for  all  time.  Article  by  ar- 
ticle, fact  by  fact,  give  true  and  faithful 
judgment.  Vindicate  the  holy  name  of 
public  justice.  Purify  the  temple  of  the 
law.  Say  to  this  judge  at  your  bar: 
‘ You  are  unworthy  to  sit  upon  the  judg- 
ment seat ; you  have  abused,  dishonored 
and  polluted  it;  you  have  made  it  the 
seat  of  passion  and  vice  and  guilt;  you 
can  no  longer  profane  it;  go  forth 
from  it.’ 

“And  if  you  do  so,  I say  to  you,  in 
answer  to  all  the  threats  which  guilt  has 
dared  to  make  here  to  justice,  to  all  the 
tornadoes  of  opinion  which  have  been 
threatened  here  against  all  who  act  in 
bringing  corruption  to  the  constitutional 
judgment  of  the  people,  that  upon  such 
a judgment  there  will  come  forth  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  this  state 
a voice  of  honorable  approbation,  the 
echo  of  the  pulsations  of  the  great,  hon- 
est, pure  heart  of  this  people;  not  in- 
sulting fallen  guilt,  but  vindicating  the 
judgment  of  truth  upon  crime ; conse- 
crating in  the  popular  heart  a just  judg- 
ment— a judgment  vindicating  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  law,  the  majesty  of  truth, 
the  majesty  of  right.” 

From  these  somewhat  extended  ex- 
tracts, taken  almost  at  random  from 
Mr.  Ryan’s  argument,  the  reader,  we 
doubt  not,  will  conclude  with  us  that, 
for  its  power,  its  comprehensiveness  and 
its  lofty  eloquence,  it  ranks  with  the 


greatest  efforts  of  the  kind  on  record.* 

Mr.  Ryan  continued  his  residence  in 
Milwaukee  until  the  period  of  his  death, 
except  when  under  the  necessity  of  liv- 
ing at  Madison  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  in  the  supreme  court,  hereafter 
to  be  more  particularly  mentioned. 

In  the  early  part  of  March,  1854,  a 
fugitive  slave  case  greatly  excited  the 
people  of  Wisconsin.  A brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  capture  of  a slave  named 
Joshua  Glover,  of  his  rescue  and  of  the 
proceedings  which  followed,  resulting  in 
the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprisonment 
of  Sherman  M.  Booth,  have  already 
been  seen  in  the  present  volume  of  the 
Magazine  of  Western  History.  The 
owner  of  the  slave,  B.  S.  Garland  of 
Missouri,  employed  Mr.  Ryan  as  attor- 
ney for  the  prosecution.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  he  sustained  his  reputation 
as  an  able  lawyer,  although  on  the  un- 
popular side  of  the  case. 

Although  an  uncompromising  Dem- 
ocrat in  his  political  faith,  yet  Mr.  Ryan 
could,  when  occasion  required,  rise  far 
above  all  the  trammels  of  party  into 
the  purer  atmosphere  of  patriotism.  An 
example  of  this  is  furnished  by  his 
course  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Bash- 
ford  vs.  Bar  stow.  On  the  seventh  day 
of  January,  1856,  William  A.  Barstow 
took  and  subscribed  an  oath  of  office  as 
governor  of  Wisconsin.  But  his  oppo- 
nent at  the  polls — Coles  Bashford — 
decided  to  contest  his  right  to  the  office. 
The  grounds  for  the  contest  were  alleged 
false  returns  made  in  several  instances. 
Mr.  Ryan  was  retained  by  Bashford. 

* Judge  Hubbell,  notwithstanding  the  masterly 
effort  of  Ryan,  was  acquitted. 
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The  case  ended  by  the  supreme  court 
awarding  the  office  to  the  latter.  Ryan, 
with  many  others  of  his  party,  were 
indignant  that  one  not  elected  should 
be  installed  in  the  office  of  governor 
by  his  party  associates.  As  the  most 
distinguished  counsel  and  eloquent  ad- 
vocate of  the  party,  he  stepped  boldly 
to  the  front,  denounced  the  wrong  and 
outrage  in  the  most  scathing  invective, 
and  successfully  conducted  the  legal 
proceedings  necessary  to  right  the 
wrong  and  vindicate  the  constitution 
and  the  rights  of  the  people  of  the  state. 
His  action  resulted  in  placing  a politi- 
cal opponent  in  the  chief  executive 
chair  of  the  state  ; but  it  was  a triumph 
of  truth  and  right  over  an  attempted 
fraud,  and  a vindication  of  the  right  of 
the  people  to  have  their  voice  respected. 
This  was  his  chief  reward. 

In  1862,  when  war  was  upon  us, 
when  military  arrests  at  the  north  of 
southern  sympathizers  were  frequent ; 
and  when  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus , if 
not  suspended,  was  at  times  disregarded, 
the  Democratic  state  convention  met, 
and  Mr.  Ryan  presented,  as  chairman 
of  a committee  of  four  to  draft  an  ap- 
peal to  the  people  of  Wisconsin,  which 
is  known  as  the  “ Ryan  Address,”  which 
was  adopted  by  the  convention.  It 
denounced,  in  the  severest  terms,  seces- 
sion and  sustained  the  war  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion  ; but  it  at- 
tacked what  it  called  the  arbitrary  acts 
of  the  administration.  Public  opinion 
was  generally  denunciatory  at  the  north 
as  to  the  propriety  and  policy  of  this 
“ Address.” 

“ The  defeat  of  the  Democratic  party 


in  i860  has  been  followed,”  said  Mr. 
Ryan,  “by  the  revolt  of  several  of  the 
states  from  the  Union,  and  by  the  pres- 
ent terrible  civil  war  because  it  was 
defeated  by  a secessional  party.  We 
reprobate  that  revolt  as  unnecessary, 
unjustifiable,  unholy.  Devoted  to  the 
constitution,  we  invoke  the  vengeance 
of  God  upon  all  who  raise  their  sacri- 
ligious  hands  against  it,  whether  wear- 
ing the  soft  gloves  of  peace  or  the 
bloody  gauntlets  of  war.K* 

“ Congress  has  declared,”  says  Mr. 
Ryan  further,  “ the  war  is  waged  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  not 
in  the  spirit  of  conquest  or  subjugation, 
nor  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  or 
interfering  with  the  rights  or  institu- 
tions of  the  states,  but  to  defend  and 
maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  to  preserve  the  Union  with 
all  the  dignity,  equality  and  rights  of 
the  several  states  unimpaired,  and  that 
as  soon  as  these  objects  are  accom- 
plished the  war  ought  to  cease.  Thus 
carried  on,  the  war  is  not  only  expedi- 
ent but  necessary,  not  only  justifiable 
but  holy.  It  is  a defensive  war.  It  is 
a war  of  self-preservation.  Disunion, 
once  successful,  would  be  a recurring  evil, 
and,  instead  of  leaving  a northern  Union 
and  a southern  Confederacy,  would 
continue  its  destructive  career  until  all 
of  the  states  would  be  broken  and  dis- 
severed, until  the  whole  country  would  ‘ 
be  distracted  by  petty  sovereignties  and 
wasted  by  petty  warfare.  We  cannot 
calmly  contemplate  disunion.  We  know 
and  love  the  blessings  of  union  ; but  no 

* This  sentence  is  certainly  a marvelous  one  ; its 
wonderful  force  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  appreciate. 
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human  eye  can  penetrate  the  dark  and 
terrible  future  which  lies  beyond  the 
grave  of  the  constitution.  The  war 
for  the  preservation  of  the  constitution 
has  all  our  sympathies,  all  our  hopes  and 
all  our  energies. 

“But  we  have  a right  to  demand — it 
is  our  duty  to  demand — that  this  war  be 
carried  on  by  the  government  for  the 
constitution  alone,  and  under  the  con- 
stitution alone.  To  that  end,  amongst 
others,  we  retain  our  political  organiza- 
tion, and  will  use  our  best  efforts  from 
time  to  time  and  at  all  times  to  regain 
for  the  Democratic  party,  under  the 
the  forms  and  sanctions  of  the  consti- 
tution, the  control  of  the  legislative  and 
executive  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

“ In  the  meantime  the  war  must  be 
carried  on  and  sustained  with  all  the 
energies  of  the  United  States  and  the 
people  thereof.  No  blood  or  treasure 
is  too  dear  a price  to  repurchase  the 
Union  inherited  from  our  fathers  and 
to  transmit  it  unimpaired  to  our  chil- 
dren.”* 

Mr.  Ryan  held  the  responsible  office 
of  city  attorney  for  the  city  of  Milwau- 
kee in  1870,  1871  and  1872.  Re  never 
sought  office  and  never  held  any  out- 
side of  his  profession,  except  his 
membership  of  the  first  constitutional 
convention. 

“ In  his  practice  at  the  bar,”  after- 
ward said  Judge  Orsamus  Cole,  “ he 
was  engaged  in  the  trial  of  many  im- 
portant civil  and  criminal  causes,  and 

* See  the  printed  “Address  to  the  People  by  the 
Democracy  of  Wisconsin,  Adopted  in  State  Conven- 
tion at  Milwaukee,  September  3,  1862. 


in  his  management  of  them,  he  easily 
established  his  right  to  stand  in  the  first 
rank  of  his  profession.  I could  readily 
mention  many  an  argument  made  by 
him  at  the  bar  of  this  [the  supreme] 
court  [of  Wisconsin]  since  I have  oc- 
cupied a seat  upon  the  bench,  which 
seemed  to  me  to  be  marked  with  the 
highest  literary  ability  and  excellence, 
great  felicity  and  elegance  of  language, 
wonderful  vigor  and  clearness  of  logic, 
all  illustrated  by  a wealth  of  learn- 
ing and  the  most  comprehensive  dis- 
cussion and  grasp  of  legal  principles. ”f 
On  the  seventeenth  of  June,  1874,  the 
office  of  chief-justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Wisconsin  became  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  Luther  S.  Dixon. 
The  vacancy  was  filled  by  the  governor 
of  the  state,  who  appointed  Mr.  Ryan 
to  fill  the  office  until  the  next  election. 
In  April,  1875,  Chief-Justice  Ryan  was 
elected  without  opposition  for  the  un- 
expired term  and  for  the  full  term  of 
six  years,  which,  if  he  had  lived,  would 
have  expired  on  the  first  Monday  of 
January,  1882.  On  receiving  his  com- 
mission, he  is  reported  to  have  re- 
marked : “ This  is  the  summit  of  my 

ambition ; this  is  the  place  to  which  I 
have  looked  ; but  it  has  been  so  de- 


+ ‘Wisconsin  Reports,’  Vol.  L,  p.  48. 

It  is  told  of  Ryan  that  in  arguing  a case  before 
the  supreme  court,  he  called  the  state  attorney  a 
vagabond  and  was  fined  twenty-five  dollars  by  the 
court.  When  the  court  adjourned,  and  before  the 
judges  could  get  out  of  their  chairs,  Judge  Ryan 
arose,  white  with  wrath,  and  shouted  : “ This  court 
has  fined  me  twenty-five  dollars  for  giving  my  opin- 
ion of  the  state  attorney.  God  only  knows  how 
much  it  would  fine  me  if  I should  give  my  opinion  of 
the  court.” 
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layed  that  I have  ceased  to  expect  it.” 
“ He  came  to  this  great  place  [the 
office  of  chief-justice  of  Wisconsin],” 
afterwards  said  W.  F.  Vilas,  “ as  every 
one  should  come  who  is  worthy  to  oc- 
cupy it.  He  came  in  the  ripeness  of 
years  and  experience,  after  a long  life 
of  labor  at  the  bar.  He  came  laden 
with  profound  knowledge  of  the  science 
he  was  to  administer.  He  came  not 
from  an  obscure  corner  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  arguments  greater  than  his  un- 
derstanding ; he  was  pushed  by  no 
skillful  intrigue  into  a shameful  reward 
for  mere  party  service  ; but  sought  and 
taken  from  the  topmost  place  of  profes- 
sional leadership,  which  by  merit  he  had 
worthily  won,  he  came  fit  to  govern  and 
control,  where  for  so  long  he  had  con- 
fessedly led.  He  came  to  the  judg- 
ment seat  with  an  honorable  ambition 
as  to  the  crowning  glory  of  a devoted 
professional  life  ; but  he  came  rever- 
ently, with  an  exalted  sense  of  the 
responsibilities  he  assumed,  and  a noble 
devotion  of  all  his  faculties  and  strength 
to  the  performance  of  its  duties.  He 
came  to  rest  on  no  pillow  of  repose,  but 
to  toil  and  build,  that  he  might  still 
higher  elevate  the  court  and  the  law  and 
exalt  justice  on  earth.”* 

As  a judge,  he  was  always  patient, 
painstaking  and  industrious,  listening 
attentively  to  counsel  and  frequently 
putting  to  them  questions  tending  to 
elucidate  points  in  discussion,  and 
by  his  friendly  and  quiet  manner,  en- 
couraging the  younger  members  of  the 
profession  to  present  their  views  upon 
all  points  suggested.  On  the  bench  no 


ill-temper  was  ever  manifested  by  him 
to  Check  or  freeze  out  counsel  from  fully 
presenting  their  points  and  arguing  their 
cases. f 

The  health  of  Judge  Ryan  had  been 
very  precarious  for  two  years  before  his 
death,  and  once  or  twice  he  had  been, 
seemingly,  beyond  mortal  aid  ; but  for 
several  of  the  last  months  of  his  life  his 
health  had  been  materially  improved, 
so  that  he  was  able  to  attend  to  his  of- 
ficial duties.  On  the  tenth  of  October, 
1880,  he  presided  in  the  supreme  court 
nearly  the  entire  day.  But  when  he  left 
the  portals  of  that  court  on  that  day,  it 
was  to  enter  them  no  more  forever. 
Four  days  previous,  in  taking  a ride,  he 
encountered  a severe  cold,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  became,  day  by  day, 
more  serious,  and  resulted  in  disease 
which  baffled  the  skill  and  prescriptions 
of  eminent  and  devoted  physicians,  and 
finally  overcame  the  vigor  and  strength 
of  his  constitution  ; and  in  the  early 
morning  of  the  nineteenth  his  invisible 
spirit  took  its  flight,  leaving  his  mortal 
remains  to  the  last  sad  offices  of  his 
numerous  surviving  friends. J 

“ It  is  my  sad  duty,”  said  Governor 
William  E.  Smith,  in  proclaiming,  on 
the  nineteenth  of  October,  1880,  by  an 
executive  order,  the  death  of  Judge 
Ryan,  “ to  announce  to  the-  people  of 
Wisconsin  that,  in  the  mysterious  provi- 
dence of  God,  the  life  on  earth  of  the 
Hon.  Edward  G.  Ryan,  the  distin- 
guished chief-justice  of  our  supreme 
court,  is  ended.  He  departed  this  life 

+ ‘ The  Bench  and  Bar  of  Wisconsin,’  p.  63. 

X ‘ Story’s  Report  of  the  State  Bar  Association  of 
Wisconsin’  (1881),  p.  66. 


* * Wisconsin  Reports,  ’ Vol.  L,  p.  30. 
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this  morning,  at  about  five  o’clock,  un- 
expectedly by  his  family  and  friends, 
but  evidently  not  by  himself.  His 
great  mind  remained  strong  and  serene 
to  the  last,  in  full  comprehension  of 
his  physical  condition,  and  in  appre- 
hension and  consciousness  of  death, 
and  he  expressed  clearly  his  last  wishes 
to  his  family  and  his  abiding  Christian 
faith  and  hope. 

“A  great  man,  an  eminent  citizen 
and  a high  officer  of  state,  to  the  sore 
bereavement  of  his  family  and  friends, 
and  to  the  irreparable  loss  of  the  public 
service,  has  fallen  at  his  post,  with  the 
spotless  ermine  of  a great  judge  still 
upon  his  shoulders.  Less  than  one 
week  ago  he  presided  on  the  bench, 
and  the  bar  of  the  state  interested  in 
the  present  call  of  the  calendar,  stood 
before  him  in  the  full  confidence  and 
hope  that  he  would  yet  long  remain 
to  dignify  his  high  judicial  office  by  his 
transcendent  abilities,  learning  and  re- 
fined sense  of  justice.  But  he  has  sud- 
denly disappeared  from  amongst  the 
living,  and  the  high  places  which  once 
knew  him  well  know  him  no  more  for- 
ever. For  about  forty  years  he  has 
been  especially  prominent  in  Wiscon- 
sin’and  elsewhere,  widely  known  as  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  eminent  in  his 
profession,  and  in  many  offices  of  trust 
and  honor,  and  he  has  now  closed  his 
distinguished  career  by  making  especi- 
ally eminent  the  office  of  chief-justice 
of  our  supreme  court,  to  which  he  was 
called  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
people.  To  its  high  and  responsible 
duties  he  has  devoted  the  great  learn- 
ing, the  clear  judgment  and  the  devel- 


oped resources  of  one  of  the  greatest 
minds  of  the  age,  as  the  mature  fruits 
of  his  great  experience  and  of  his  long 
and  distinguished  life.  There  remains 
no  one  who  who  can  in  all  respects  fill 
the  high  place  he  has  left  vacant,  and 
long  years  of  time  in  our  future  history 
will  but  illustrate,  by  memory  and  com- 
parison, his  unequaled  abilities  as  a 
lawyer  and  a judge,  and  make  still 
more  conspicuous  and  indelible  his  im- 
press upon  the  laws,  politics  and  juris- 
prudence of  the  state.  The  people  of 
Wisconsin  will  deeply  lament  his  death 
and  sympathize  with  his  bereaved  fam- 
ily and  friends. 

“ As  a mark  of  respect  to  his  memory, 
the  supreme  court  room  will  be  suitably 
draped  in  mourning,  the  flag  upon  the 
capitol  displayed  at  half-mast,  and,  on 
the  day  of  the  funeral,  the  state  depart- 
ments will  be  closed.” 

“ Chief  Justice  E.  G.  Ryan  of  the  Wis- 
consin Supreme  Court,”  said  the  Mil- 
waukee Sentinel  of  October  20,  “who 
died  yesterday,  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  the  state  has  ever  known. 
He  played  an  important  part  in  many 
of  the  notable  affairs  of  the  state,  and 
his  great  genius  and  extensive  learning 
challenged  the  admiration  even  of  those 
who  were  sufferers  by  his  eccentricities. 
Few  men  have  possessed  a more  bril- 
liant mind  than  that  of  E.  G.  Ryan; 
his  unbounded  fertility  of  resources,  his 
command  of  language,  his  power  of  in- 
vective, were  the  wonder  of  the  profes- 
sion and  the  public.  . . . 

“As  a lawyer,  Judge  Ryan  could  look 
upon  but  few  equals.  His  keen  mind 
grasped  easily  the  salient  points  of  the 
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most  complicated  case,  and  he  was 
able  to  present  them  clearly  and  effec- 
tively. . . . When  he  was  educated 

in  politics  men  were  divided  by  a plainer 
line  than  now ; there  was  none  of  the 
vagueness  that  marks  political  notions 
in  these  times,  and  it  is  no  more  fair  to 
judge  him  by  the  standards  of  to-day 
than  the  severe  Republicans  of  that  line 
who  would  be  looked  upon  now  as  fanat- 
ical. He  was  an  old-school  Democrat 
to  the  last.  ...  Of  his  strength, 
his  great  ability  and  his  judicial  purity 
there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion.” 
The  day  after  the  death  of  the  chief- 
justice  the  Dane  County  (Wisconsin) 
Bar  association  met  and  appointed 
pall-bearers  to  conduct  the  departed 
judge  to  Milwaukee,  where  he  was  to 
be  buried.  At  the  place  last  named 
his  death  occupied  the  minds  of  the 
members  of  the  bar  to  the  exclusion  of 
any  other  considerations.  The  courts 
were  adjourned  as  a mark  of  respect  to 
the  deceased.  The  Milwaukee  County 
Bar  association  met  and  appointed  com- 
mittees to  frame  resolutions  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  departed  and  to 
make  arrangements  for  fitting  cere- 
monies at  his  burial.  The  remains, 
under  escort  of  the  governor  (the 
funeral  being  conducted  by  the  state), 
the  state  officers,  judges  of  the  su- 
preme court,  the  Madison  bar,  the 
family  of  the  deceased,  a committee  of 
twenty  of  the  Milwaukee  bar,  and  pro- 
fessional and  other  prominent  citizens 
of  Madison  and  various  points  in  the 
state,  left  Madison  at  half-past  eight 
the  next  morning  (October  22),  for  Mil- 


waukee, where  they  arrived  at  half-past 
eleven.  The  Milwaukee  bar,  in  a body, 
joined  the  funeral  cortege  at  the  union 
depot. 

The  funeral  procession  moved  from 
the  train  to  St.  James’  church,  where  the 
funeral  service  was  to  be  held.  The  cas- 
ket was  placed  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
church  and  uncovered,  so  that  the  many 
old  friends  of  the  departed  chief-justice 
might  view  his  face. 

At  half-past  twelve  o’clock  the  short, 
impressive  service  of  the  Episcopal 
church  was  read  by  Rev.  John  Wilkinson, 
and  as  the  choir  sang  “Nearer  My  God 
to  Thee,”  the  casket  was  borne  from  the 
church  to  the  hearse,  and  the  funeral 
cortege  took  its  way  toward  the  Forest 
home,  where  the  lifeless  form  was  laid 
down  to  its  last  resting-place. 

On  the  ninth  day  of  November  follow- 
ing the  death  of  the  chief-justice,  the 
supreme  court  of  Wisconsin  met,  pursu- 
ant to  a previous  adjournment,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  action  and  making 
some  suitable  record  touching  his  de- 
cease. There  were  present  Justices 
Cole,  Lyon,  Taylor  and  Orton ; and  a 
large  number  of  the  bar  of  the  court  and 
of  other  citizens  were  in  attendance. 
The  court  was  very  ably  addressed  by 
William  F.  Vilas,  A.  R.  R.  Butler,  T.  R. 
Hudd  and  James  G.  Jenkins.  Resolu- 
tions of  the  Milwaukee  county  bar,  and 
by  the  Dane  county  bar,  were  presented 
and  read.  Mr.  Justice  Cole,  in  behalf 
of  the  court,  made  a feeling  response. 
It  was  then  ordered  by  the  court  that 
the  resolutions  presented,  together  with 
remarks  of  gentlemen  accompanying 
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the  same,  be  entered  at  length  upon  the 
record  and  published  in  the  reports  * 

Chief-Justice  Ryan  was  five  feet  eleven 
inches  in  height,  and  when  in  health 
weighed  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds. 
Neither  of  robust  nor  delicate  frame,  he 
was  muscular,  sinewy,  and  capable  of 
long  continued  labor.  His  movements 
were  quick  and  his  step  elastic  ; his  head 
projected  beyond  his  body,  giving  him 
the  appearance  of  stooping  ; it  was  only 
the  appearance,  however,  as  his  body 
was  erect.  His  complexion  was  florid, 
his  hair  light,  slightly  tinged  with  au- 
burn, his  eyes  combined  the  mingled 
hues  of  blue,  gray  and  black  ; they  were 
large,  brilliant  and  expressive,  and,  to- 
gether with  his  complexion,  indicated 
a sanguine,  bilious  temperament. 

The  mind  of  Judge  Ryan  was  an  ag- 
gregation of  superior  power,  harmoni- 
ous and  yet  diverse.  His  prepared 
lectures  are  finished  models  of  literary 
composition,  while  his  written  opinions 
in  the  reports  are  the  perfection  of 
rhetorical  taste.  His  extemporaneous 
addresses  have  few  equals  as  mere  ex- 
hibitions of  rhetoric. 

His  speech  was  always  fluent,  expres- 
sive and  precise  ; he  never  hesitated 
for  a word  or  phrase,  or  used  any  which' 
was  not  apt  for  the  purpose.  In  logical 
strength  and  in  that  mental  power  of 
quick  and  searching  discrimination, 
which  is  the  highest  manifestation  of  a 
purely  intellectual  ability,  he  had  few 
superiors.  In  the  rhetoric  of  invective, 
and  in  rapid,  terse  and  impressive  argu- 

*  ‘Wisconsin  Reports,’  Vol.  L,  pp.  23-52. 


ment,  he  possessed  a power  apparently 
exhaustless.f 

It  is  the  testimony  of  one  who  knew 
him  well  that  “ the  life  of  Judge  Ryan 
was  one  long  struggle — a struggle 
against  himself,  a struggle  against  un- 
toward fortune,  a struggle  against  in- 
firmity— which  the  world  knew  but  little 
of  and  allowed  not  for.  And  so,  to  most 
men,  he  seemed  arrogant  and  proud, 
whereas,  to  those  who  knew  him  best, 
he  was,  when  acquit  of  infirmity,  com- 
panionable and  considerate.  He  pos- 
sessed none  of  the  arts  of  the  courtier. 
He  would  neither  bow  subservient  to 
power,  nor  be  patient  in.  the  presence 
of  wrong  and  oppression.  Like  the  oak 
of  the  forest,  he  could  break,  but  could 
not  bend.  Power  might  crush  him — it 
could  not  silence  him.  So  he  was  often 
the  champion  of  the  lowly  against  the 
powerful — I think  out  of  abhorence  of 
the  oppressor  rather  than  from  sym- 
pathy to  the  oppressed.  He  hated  the 
wrong  more  than  he  loved  the  victim 
of  the  wrong.”  J 

“Judge  Ryan’s  belief  in  Christianity 
and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,”  says  a 
writer  in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  of  Oc- 
tober 29,  1880,  “ was  the  most  promi- 
nent trait  of  his  character.  Speaking 
with  him  once  on  immortality,  he  said  : 
‘ Man  in  this  life  may  be  likened  to  an 
unborn  babe,  who  no  doubt  feels  a dim 
consciousness  of  existence,  but  must  be 
born  into  the  world  ere  his  vision  is 

+ Adopted  from  ‘Strong’s  Report  of  the  State  Bar 
Association  of  Wisconsin  ’ (1881)  pp.  65,  66. 

J James  G.  Jenkins,  in  ‘Wisconsin  Reports,’  Vol. 
L,  pp.  44,  45. 
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opened  to  its  light  and  to  life.  So  must 
the  soul  of  man  pass  through  death  to 
that  spiritual  state  where  the  clouds  and 
doubts  of  earth  vanish  before  a clear 
comprehension  and  more  quickened 
vision.’  Knowing  him  to  be  a firm  be- 
liever in  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour,  I 
once  asked  him  what  proof  of  Christ’s 
divinity  could  be  given  outside  of  reve- 
lation. He  arose,  and  with  an  earnest- 
ness I shall  never  forget,  said  : ‘ About 
the  time  that  Cicero,  the  grandest  man 
of  the  Roman  empire,  gave  to  the  world 
the  labored  production  of  his  great  in- 
tellect, there  lived  an  unlettered  young 
man  in  the  province  of  Gallilee,  who 
before  he  was  thirty-three  years  old, 
spoke  the  Sermon  from  Mount  Olive. 
Eighteen  hundred  years  have  passed, 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  rules  in  every  civilize^!  land, 
while  Cicero’s  orations  find  place  only 
on  a few  musty  shelves.  If  this  is  not 
divinity,  then  it  certainly  ,is  a human 
miracle.’  ” 

Mr.  Ryan  was  a man  of  profound  re- 
ligious emotions.  He  always  attended 
church.  Mr.  Asahel  Finch  learned  at 
Chicago,  from  some  of  his  intimates, 
that  he  was  designed  for  the  Catholic 
priesthood  by  his  parents  when  they 
planned  his  education.  He  worshiped 
at  the  Episcopal  churches  while  living 
in  Milwaukee.  He  was  for  some  years 
a communicant  of  St.  John’s  church. 
In  later  years  he  attended  Christ  church, 
on  Fourth  street.  He  always  kneeled  as 
he  entered  church  and  assumed  all  the 
pious  forms  of  worship.  At  times  he 
read  the  service  at  Christ  church  in  the 
absence  of  the  rector. 


He  frequently  conversed  on  religious 
subjects.  He  expressed  great  admira- 
tion of  the  apostle  Peter,  as  a man  of 
more  energy  and  higher  character  and 
greater  brain  than  the  balance  of  the 
apostolic  fraternity.  He  once  took  a 
part  in  one  of  the  excited  discussions  i 
in  which  Parson  Richmond  was  conspi- 
cuous, and  was  on  the  side  of  the  pugna- 
cious clergyman.  “ I never  so  much 
esteem  my  Divine  Master,”  he  said  in 
debate,  “ I never  feel  such  a nearness 
to  the  Nazarene,  as  when  I read  that 
in  his  exalted  and  righteous  anger  he 
scourged  the  money  changers  with  cords 
and  drove  them  from  the  temple.” 

He  was  once  arguing  a case  in  the 
old  supreme  court  room,  at  Madison, 
a trivial  case,  with  only  the  judges,  a 
a half  dozen  lawyers,  the  state  librarian 
and  a few  loungers  about,  “ audience 
fit  though  few.”  Some  allusion  in  the 
discussion  led  him  to  refer  to  the  Lord’s 
prayer,  and  he  at  once  launched  into  a 
most  beautiful,  eloquent  and  affecting 
eulogy  of  that  form  of  devotion,  the 
divine  sweetness  of  which  he  described, 
and  in  radiant  terms  extolling  the  love- 
liness of  its  author.  Above  all,  he 
eulogized  that  portion  of  the  prayer 
which  asks  “ lead  us  not  into  tempta- 
tation,”  which  he  paraphrased  in  all 
the  pathetic  forms  of  which  language 
was  capable,  and  which  he  said  was 
commended  to  us  as  a form  of  petition 
by  one  who  knew  the  frailties  of  our 
nature,  the  attractions  of  guilty  delight 
and  the  strength  of  the  impulses  that 
lead  to  wrong.  The  few  hearers  listened 
spell-bound  to  his  matchless  eloquence 
till  the  episode  closed,  when  he  resumed 
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the  argument  of  some  stupid  points  in 
the  dry  case  before  him.* 

The  moral  character  of  the  chief- 
justice  was  pure  and  unsullied  by  the 
breath  of  suspicion.  He  had,  as  we 

* Reed’s  ‘ Bench  and  Bar  of  Wisconsin,’  pp.  61, 
62. 


have  already  shown,  a profound  rever- 
ence for  the  Deity,  and  possessed  that 
spirit  of  humility  and  devotion  to  relig- 
ious duty  which  have  ever  characterized 
the  lives  of  the  truly  great. 

Consul  Willshire  Butterfield. 


WILLIAM  PENN  LYON. 


The  subject  of  this  sketch,  William 
Penn  Lyon,  one  of  the  associate  justices 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Wisconsin,  is 
the  son  of  Isaac  Lyon  and  Eunice  Cof- 
fin Lyon.  He  was  born  in  Chatham, 
Columbia  county,  New  York,  on  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  October,  1822. 
His  parents  were  members  of  the  reli- 
gious Society  of  Friends  (“  Quakers  ”)  ; 
he  was  brought  up  in  that  faith,  and 
still  clings  to  its  cardinal  doctrines. 

William  attended  an  ordinary  country 
district  school  until  eleven  years  of  age, 
when  he  was  placed  as  clerk  in  a small 
store  kept  by  his  father  in  his  native 
town.  Subsequently  he  attended  select 
schools  at  different  times,  amounting  in 
all  to  about  one  year.  These  were  the 
only  advantages  of  instruction  ever  en- 
joyed by  him.  But,  with  these  and  a 
reasonable  use  of  his  leisure  hours,  he 
acquired  a fair  English  education,  in- 
cluding a limited  knowledge  of  algebra, 
geometry  and  natural  philosophy ; he 
also  gave  some  time  to  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. At  the  early  age  of  fifteen  he 
taught  a district  school ; but  this  em- 
ployment he  did  not  take  kindly  to; 


so  he  engaged  as  clerk  in  a grocery 
store  in  the  city  of  Albany,  where  he 
remained  until  eighteen  years  of  age. 
While  there  he  spent  most  of  his  time 
outside  business  hours  in  attendance 
upon  the  courts  and  the  legislature, 
when  in  session,  his  tastes  leading  him 
strongly  in  those  directions. 

In  1841,  William,  then  in  his  nine- 
teenth year,  emigrated  with  his  father 
and  family  to  Wisconsin  and  settled  in 
what  is  now  the  town  of  Lyons,  Wal- 
worth county,  where  he  resided  until 
1850.  With  the  exception  of  two  terms 
of  school  teaching,  he  worked  on  a farm 
until  the  spring  of  1844,  when  he  en- 
tered the  office  of  the  late  Judge  George 
Gale,  then  a practicing  lawyer  at  Elk- 
horn,  as  a law  student ; but  before  this 
he  had  read  Blackstone’s  commentaries 
as  well  as  those  of  Kent,  quite  thor- 
oughly. He  remained  a few  months 
with  his  preceptor,  when  he  returned 
home  to  work  through  harvest.  He  was 
soon  after  attacked  with  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes,  and  was,  in  conse- 
quence, unable  to  read  or  teach  for 
nearly  a year.  That  year  he  worked  on 
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a mill  then  being  built  in  Lyons,  at 
twelve  dollars  a month,  earning  one 
hundred  dollars.  In  the  fall  of  1845  he 
entered  the  law  office  of  the  late  Judge 
Charles  M.  Baker,  at  Geneva,  as  a stu- 
dent, and  remainedtthere  until  the  spring 
of  1846,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  by  the  district  court  of  Walworth 
county. 

Having  been  chosen  one  of  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  of  the  town  of  Hud- 
son (now  Lyons),  he  at  once  opened 
an  office  at  the  village  of  Lyons,  and  com- 
menced the  practice  of  the  law,  but  in 
a very  small  way.  His  receipts  for  pro- 
fessional and  official  business  the  first 
year  were  sixty  dollars ; the  second  year 
one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars ; the 
third  year  four  hundred  dollars ; and  the 
fifth  year  five  hundred  dollars.  During 
the  second  year  (1847)  h is  income  had 
increased  so  much  as,  in  his  opinion,  to 
justify  his  getting  married — the  partner 
of  his  choice  being  Adelia  C.,  daughter 
of  the  late  Dr.  E.  E.  Duncomb,  of  St. 
Thomas,  Ontario,  Canada.  Rent  and 
fuel  and  provisions,  in  those  days,  were 
cheaper  than  they  now  are,  and  his  in- 
come proved  quite  ample  for  their  sup- 
port. 

In  1850  Mr.  Lyon  formed  a partner- 
ship with  the  late  C.  P.  Barns  of  Bur- 
lington, Racine  county,  and  removed  to 
that  place,  where  he  remained  until  the 
spring  of  1855,  when  he  changed  his 
residence  to  the  city  of  Racine,  where 
he  continued  in  active  practice  of  the 
law  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in 
1861.  He  was  district  attorney  of  Ra- 
cine county  from  1855  to  1858  inclusive. 
He  was  chosen  a member  of  the  lower 


house  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature  of 
1859,  and  was  made  speaker.  It  is  a very 
unusual  proceeding  in  a deliberative 
body  of  that  high  character  to  call  one 
to  the  delicate  and  onerous  duties  of 
presiding  officer  who  has  not  previously 
been  a member  of  any  legislature  ; but, 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Lyon,  the  choice  was 
abundantly  justified  by  the  capable  man- 
ner in  which  the  duties  were  discharged. 
He  was  reelected  a member  of  the  as- 
sembly the  following  year,  and  was 
again  chosen  speaker  without  a contest 
having  been  made  in  the  caucus  of 
Republican  members  for  nomination 
(Mr.  Lyon  belonging  to  that  political 
party).  He  retired  from  his  second 
term  in  the  legislature  of  his  state  at  the 
age  of  thirty-eight,  with  the  warm 
friendship  of  the  members  without  dis- 
tinction of  party,  with  an  enviable  rep- 
utation throughout  Wisconsin,  and  with 
the  promise  (which  it  will  soon  be  seen 
has  been  fully  realized)  of  an  honorable 
and  useful  public  career.* 

When  the  attack  upon  Fort  Sumter 
aroused  the  north  to  arms,  Mr.  Lyon 
did  not  let  his  religious  scruples  inter- 
fere with  his  duty  to  his  country.  One 
hundred  brave  and  determined  citizens 
enlisted  under  him  and  he  was  com- 
missioned captain  of  company  K,  of  the 
Eighth  Wisconsin  infantry,  to  rank  from 
the  seventh  of  August,  1861.  The  regi- 
ment to  which  Captain  Lyon  and  his 
company  were  attached,  was  organized 
on  the  fourth  of  September,  with  Rob- 

* For  many  of  the  foregoing  facts  I am  indebted 
to  the  4 History  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,’ 
published  in  Madison,  in  1879,  pp.  226  and  227  ; 
and  to  Reed’s  4 Bench  and  Bar  of  Wisconsin,'  Mil- 
waukee, 1882. 
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ert  C.  Murphy  of  St.  Croix  Falls,  as  its 
colonel,  leaving  Madison,  the  capital 
of  the  state,  on  the  twelfth  of  October, 
and  arriving  in  St.  Louis  on  the  evening 
of  the  next  day.  This  was  the  famous 
“ Eagle  ” regiment,  so  called  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  having  with  them 
a live  eagle  — “ Old  Abe.  ” They 
reached  Benton  barracks  nine  hundred 
and  eighty-six  strong.  The  very  next 
day  after  their  arrival,  they  marched 
against  the  enemy.  By  the  twentieth 
of  October,  they  were  in  pursuit  of 
“ Jefferson  Thompson,  ” and  on  the 
twenty-first  were  near  Greenville,  when 
a desperate  fight  ensued.  “ The  bat- 
tle,’5 afterward  wrote  Major  Jefferson  of 
the  Eighth,  “ lasted  one  hour  and  a 
half  ; and  I think  it  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  complete  victories  we  have 
had  during  this  war.”  Captain  Lyon 
took  an  active  part  in  this,  the  first  con- 
flict engaged  in  by  his  regiment. 

After  various  duties  having  been  per- 
formed by  them,  the  Eighth  regiment, 
on  the  ninth  of  May,  was  at  Farmington 
when  twenty  thousand  of  the  enemy  came 
outto  attackGeneral  Pope’s  muchsmall- 
er  force.  A portion  of  the  Eighth  was 
posted  in  front  under  Major  Jefferson, 
and  soon  deployed  as  skirmishers,  only 
to  fall  back  when  the  Confederates  ad- 
vanced in  force.  The  regiment  for  an 
hour  withstood  the  artillery  fire  of  the 
foe  without  support.  As  the  enemy  out- 
numbered the  Federals,  and  General 
Halleck,  not  wishing  to  bring  on  a bat- 
tle, the  national  troops  retired  to  their 
next  line  in  the  rear;  and  that  termi- 
nated the  action. 

After  other  important  service  the 


regiment  to  which  Captain  Lyon 
belonged  went  into  summer  quarters 
at  “ Camp  Clear  Creek,”  nine  miles 
south  of  Corinth.  On  the  fifth  of 
August,  while  in  the  hospital  at  Iuka, 
Mississippi,  the  captain  was  promoted 
to  colonel  of  the  Thirteenth  Wisconsin. 
He  subsequently  returned  home  for  a 
brief  period,  and,  after  being  mustered 
in  as  commander  of  the  regiment  just 
named,  joined  it  in  October,  1862,  at 
Fort  Henry. 

On  the  last  of  October  Colonel  Lyon 
with  his  regiment  embarked  on  steam- 
ers and  proceeded  to  Shoditz  Landing, 
on  the  Tennessee,  where  they  joined 
the  force  under  command  of  General 
T.  E.  G.  Ransom,  marching  thence  to 
Hopkinsville  to  attack  the  Confeder- 
ate troops  under  General  Morgan  ; but 
no  enemy  could  be  found.  However, 
on  the  evening  of  the  sixth  of  Novem- 
ber, they  came  up  with  the  foe  com- 
manded by  Woodward,  near  Garrets- 
burg.  After  a short  but  severe  and  de- 
cisive skirmish,  the  enemy  escaped  under 
cover  of  the  darkness  leaving  forty- 
six  killed  and  wounded  on  the  field. 
Subsequently,  Colonel  Lyon,  with  his 
command,  returned  to  Fort  Henry. 
From  the  twenty-first  of  December  to 
the  end  of  the  year  the  regiment  was 
employed  in  pursuing  the  Confederate 
commander  Forrest,  but  they  returned 
to  Fort  Henry  on  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1863. 

On  the  third  day  of  February,  at  four 
in  the  afternoon,  information  was  re- 
ceived that  Fort  Donelson  was  attacked 
and  that  a severe  fight  was  going  on. 
In  half  an  hour  Colonel  Lyon  had  his 
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regiment  on  the  road,  marching  to  re- 
inforce the  Eighty-third  Illinois  at  that 
important  point.  After  driving  the  en- 
emy’s skirmishers  five  miles,  they  ar- 
rived in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort,  at  ten 
in  the  evening,  with  a loss  of  one  man 
wounded  on  the  march.  Meanwhile, 
the  garrison  of  Fort  Donelson,  assisted 
by  the  gunboats,  had  repulsed  the  Con- 
federates with  severe  loss — had,  in  fact, 
gained  a signal  victory.  The  Thir- 
teenth regiment  was  stationed,  on  the 
third  of  March,  at  the  fort,  holding  the 
extreme  right  and  front  of  the  army  of 
the  Cumberland. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1863,  Colonel  Lyon’s  men  were  sent  out 
by  him,  sometimes  in  detachments,  at 
other  times  in  whole  companies,  on 
scouting  duty,  taking  many  prison- 
ers and  preventing  the  formation 
of  any  considerable  force  of  guer- 
rillas or  other  irregular  troops.  This 
duty,  perhaps  the  most  irksome  and 
difficult  the  soldiers  of  that  war  were 
called  upon  to  perform,  was  discharged 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  those  high 
in  command.  Participating  in  the  for- 
ward movement  of  the  Army  of  Cum- 
berland, the  Thirteenth  regiment  left 
Fort  Donelson  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
August,  reaching  Stevenson,  Alabama, 
on  the  fourteenth  of  September,  Col- 
onel Lyon  being  placed  in  command  of 
that  post  and  the  whole  body  of  the 
troops  there  stationed.  This  was  a 
point  of  great  importance,  being  the 
depot  of  supplies  for  the  whole  army. 
The  garrison  was  very  small,  provided 
with  but  little  artillery,  and  the  place 
was  easily  accessible  to  the  cavalry  of 


General  Bragg  ; however,  relief  came 
in  the  beginning  of  October  by  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth 
corps,  under  command  of  Major-Gen- 
eral Hooker,  from  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac. 

On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-sixth 
of  October,  1863,  Colonel  Lyon  left 
Stevenson  with  his  regiment  to  join  the 
brigade  to  which  it  was  attached,  at 
Nashville,  but  going  into  winter  quar- 
ters at  Edgefield,  on  the  Cumberland, 
opposite  that  city,  where  they  were  em- 
ployed in  picket  and  guard  duty. 
However,  more  than  three-fourths  of 
their  number  having  “veteraned,”  the 
regiment  left  for  Wisconsin  on  fur- 
lough, arriving  at  Janesville  on  the 
eighteenth  of  February,  1864.  After 
remaining  at  home  five  weeks,  Colonel 
Lyon  and  his  men  again  proceeded  to 
Nashville,  arriving  at  their  old  camp  on 
the  twenty-fifty  of  March.  Again,  after 
having  done  garrison  duty  until  the 
last  of  April,  the  Thirteenth  regiment 
was  ordered  to  Stevenson,  and  Colonel 
Lyon  the  second  time  placed  in  com- 
mand of  that  post. 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  army  in 
1863-4,  Colonel  Lyon’s  regiment  was 
assigned  to  the  First  brigade,  Fourth 
division  of  the  Twentieth  army  corps. 
He  left  Stevenson  on  the  sixth  of  June, 
and  for  nearly  three  months  had  his 
headquarters  at  Claysville,  Alabama, 
guarding  during  this  time  various  fords 
and  crossings  of  the  Tennessee  river. 
In  the  latter  part  of  August  he  was 
ordered  to  Huntsville,  where  he  arrived 
with  his  command,  except  one  com- 
pany, which  was  left  entrenched  at  Gun- 
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ter’s  Landing  (Claysville),  on  the  third 
of  September.  Colonel  Lyon  was 
placed  over  the  forces  at  thatplace  and 
had  charge  of  the  defenses  and  troops 
on  the  railroad  and  river  from  Hunts- 
ville to  Stevenson.  Besides  his  own 
regiment,  he  had  under  him  several 
detachments  of  infantry,  three  large 
regiments  of  cavalry  (a  portion  of 
which  were  dismounted  and  used  as 
infantry),  and  a battery  of  artillery.  He 
was  vested  with  power  to  move  troops 
and  locate  them  as  his  judgment  might 
dictate,  and  was  responsible  for  the 
preservation  of  the  posts  and  lines  of 
communication  under  his  command. 
His  headquarters  were  at  Huntsville  and 
from  this  time  until  about  the  first  of 
April,  1865,  he  was  not  in  immediate 
command  of  his  regiment. 

On  the  seventh  of  July,  of  the  year 
last  mentioned,  after  various  marches  of 
more  or  less  magnitude,  the  Thirteenth 
regiment,  now  a part  of  the  Third  bri- 
gade of  the  Third  division  of  the  Fourth 
army  corps,  left  the  Mississippi  river  for 
Texas,  going  afterward  into  camp  at 
Green  Lake,  on  the  sixteenth  of  July. 
Here,  on  the  eleventh  of  September, 
1865,  Colonel  Lyon  was  mustered  out  of 
the  service.  He  was  subsequently  bre- 
vetted  a brigadier-general  of  United 
States  volunteers,  to  date  from  the 
twenty-sixth  of  October  of  that  year. 
The  Thirteenth  regiment  was  mustered 
out  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  November, 
at  San  Antonio,  reaching  Madison, Wis- 
consin, on  the  twenty-third  of  December, 
where,  three  days  afterward,  the  men 
were  paid  off  and  the  regiment  formally 
disbanded.  It  had  been  “ the  duty  of 


the  Thirteenth  rather  to  preserve  what 
had  been  gained  than  to  wrest  from  the 
enemy;  to  hold  positions,  upon  the 
safety  of  which  great  movements  de- 
pended.” Although  Colonel  Lyon  and 
his  men  were  not  engaged  in  any  of  the 
great  actions  of  the  war,  they  have  an 
honorable  record  for  the  performance 
of  arduous  duties  ; holding  important 
positions,  guarding  trains,  watching  the 
movements  of  the  enemy,  and  contribut- 
ing in  various  ways  to  the  success  of 
important  battles. 

Before  Colonel  Lyon  was  mustered 
out  of  the  service  he  was  chosen  judge 
of  the  first  judicial  circuit  of  Wisconsin, 
comprising  the  counties  of  Racine,  Ke- 
nosha, Walworth,  Rock  and  Green.  He 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  that  position 
on  the  first  of  December,  1865,  and 
served  for  five  years  with  a degree  of 
ability  that  won  unqualified  commenda- 
tion from  all. 

In  1866  Independence  day  was  made 
the  occasion,  at  the  capital  of  Wiscon- 
sin, for  the  formal  presentation  to  the 
state  of  the  battle -flags  of  the  several 
regiments  which  the  commonwealth 
had  sent  into  the  field.  Judge  Lyon 
was  selected  to  deliver  an  address  to 
the  governor  and  people,  on  behalf  of 
the  soldiers,  when  these  flags  should  be 
given  up.  His  oration  was  a masterly 
effort — impressive  for  its  impassioned 
eloquence.  We  give  that  portion  re- 
ferring especially  to  the  battle-flags  : 

“ It  now  becomes  my  pleasing  duty, 
in  behalf  of  more  than  ninety  thousand 
soldiers,  who  went  forth  from  Wisconsin 
during  the  late  war  to  aid  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Union,  formally  to 
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surrender  to  the  state,”  said  the  judge, 
in  addressing  Governor  Lucius  Fair- 
child,  “ through  you,  its  chief  magis- 
trate, these  standards,  which,  from  time 
to  time,  it  committed  to  our  care.  It 
is  right  and  proper  that  this  day,  dear 
above  all  other  days  to  the  hearts  of 
free  men,  should  be  selected  for  this 
interesting  ceremony.  It  is  meet  that 
these  banners  should  be  returned  to  the 
keeping  of  the  state  amid  the  roar  of 
artillery,  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  in- 
spiring strains  of  martial  music  and  in 
the  presence  of  these  congregated  thou- 
sands of  people,  so  many  of  whom  have 
marched  beneath  them  through  all  these 
weary,  anxious  years  of  war,  and  through 
so  many  scenes  of  peril  and  suffering 
and  death.  It  is  well  on  such  a day, 
and  on  such  an  occasion,  that  you  re- 
ceive these  banners  from  the  hands  that 
have  borne  them  so  proudly  and  so 
gallantly,  and  with  fitting  ceremonies 
deposit  them  with  the  archives  of  the 
state.” 

“ When  treason,”  continued  the  col- 
onel, “ began  its  wicked  work,  and 
when  the  institutions  of  freedom  and  the 
cause  of  human  liberty  were  in  deadly 
peril,  thousands  of  our  sons  rallied 
around  these  banners,  and,  at  every  call 
of  our  revered  President  and  com- 
mander-in-chief, thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  more  rushed  to  the  rescue, 
and  they  bore  these  banners  to  every 
field  of  danger  and  duty.  They  carried 
them  in  every  memorable  campaign 
and  through  most  of  the  fiercest  battles 
of  our  terrible  struggle  for  national  life. 
From  the  Potomac  to  the  distant  west- 
ern frontier,  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Rio 


Grande,  wherever  there  were  foes  to 
face  or  duties  to  perform,  these  banners 
were  borne.  Some  of  them  waved 
proudly  over  scores  of  the  bloodiest 
battle-fields  of  the  war,  east  and  west. 
They  were  at  Shiloh,  Iuka  and  Corinth  ; 
at  Perryville  and  Stone  river  and  Chick- 
amauga  ; at  Mission  Ridge  and  Frank- 
lin and  Nashville ; at  Manassass  and 
Fredericksburg  and  Cedar  Mountain  ; 
at  Chancellorville  and  Antietam  and 
Gettysburg— glorious  Gettysburg!  where 
you,  sir  [addressing  Governor  Fair- 
child],  received  the  stern  baptism  of 
fire  and  blood  ! And  many  of  them 
were  conspicuous  in  all  the  battles  which 
marked  the  triumphant  advance  of  our 
armies  upon  Vicksburg  and  Atlanta  and 
Richmond,  and  many  other  strongholds 
of  the  rebellion.” 

“These  banners,”  added  Colonel 
Lyon,  “ are  the  glorious  symbols  of  our 
national  unity,  the  material  representa- 
tions of  the  institutions  of  freedom  and 
of  the  patriotism  of  the  people.  Like 
the  cross  to  the  believer — to  the  soldier 
the  flag  under  which  he  fights  is  the 
cherished  emblem  of  his  faith  and  his 
hope  and  the  object  of  his  devoted  love. 
To  his  mind  the  honor  of  the  flag  is 
synonymous  with  individual  honor  and 
with  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  state 
and  the  nation,  and  includes  them  all. 
Every  patriot  heart  cherishes  the  same 
sentiment.  Hence  do  these  banners 
become  to  us  the  symbols  and  emblems 
and  mementos  of  all  the  labors  and 
sacrifices  and  prayers  of  all  the  people 
for  the  success  of  our  arms.  In  this 
view  they  have  a history — a history 
eventful,  thrilling  and  glorious  in  some 
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of  its  details,  and  yet  impressively 
mournful  and  touching  and  sad  in 
others — a history  which  may  never  be 
traced  on  parchment  or  fully  uttered 
by  human  lips,  yet  which  is  written  in 
indelible  characters  upon  the  hearts 
and  memories  of  thousands  throughout 
the  land.  The  mother  who  sent  forth 
her  son  with  prayers  and  blessings  and 
bitter  tears  from  her  peaceful  home  to 
fight  and  die  for  his  country,  and  who 
sits  to-day  by  her  desolate  hearth-stone 
and  weeps  because  he  returns  no  more, 
and  yet  thanks  God  that  she  had  an 
offering  so  valuable  to  lay  upon  the 
altar  of  her  bleeding  country  ; the  wife, 
whose  husband  sleeps  his  last  dreamless 
sleep  upon  some  distant  southern  bat- 
tle-field, and  from  whose  life  the  light 
and  joy  and  beauty  have  gone  out  for- 
ever ; these,  and  every  sorrowing,  deso- 
late heart,  made  such  by  the  war,  are 
among  the  custodians  of  this  wonder- 
ful history  : so,  also,  is  every  soldier 
who  has  marched  and  fought  beneath 
these  banners  ; so,  also,  is  each  patriot 
who  has  labored  in  civil  life  for  the 
success  of  our  arms,  or  who  has  breathed 
fervent  prayers  to  heaven  for  the 
triumph  of  the  right.” 

“When  these  banners,”  said  the  gal- 
lant soldier,  in  conclusion,  “ were  en- 
trusted to  our  care,  we  promised  with 
hands  uplifted  to  heaven  that  we  would 
defend  the  honor  of  the  state  and  the 
Nation,  of  which  these  were  the  sym- 
bols, under  all  circumstances  and  to  the 
last  extremity  ; and,  in  behalf  of  those 
to  whom  they  were  thus  entrusted,  I sol- 
emnly declare  to-day  that  this  promise 
has  been  faithfully  performed  ! So  we 


return  these  banners  to  the  state  from 
whence  we  received  them.  They  are 
bruised  and  torn  and  tattered,  but 
thanks  be  to  God,  there  is  no  stain  of 
dishonor  upon  one  of  them  !” 

In  1870  Judge  Lyon  was  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  congress  in  the 
fourth  district  of  the  state,  but  was  de- 
feated at  the  polls  by  Alexander  Mitch- 
ell. 

The  death  of  Byron  Paine,  one  of  the 
associate  justices  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Wisconsin,  on  the  thirteenth  of  Jan- 
uary, 1871,  caused  a vacancy  on  that 
bench,  which  was  filled  by  Governor 
Fairchild  by  the  appointment  of  Judge 
Lyon  to  the  place,  on  the  twentieth  of 
the  same  month.  In  the  following  April 
he  was  elected  by  the  people  for  the 
unexpired  term  and  for  the  full  term 
succeeding.  In  1877,  and  again  in  1884, 
he  was  reelected  for  full  terms  ; the  last 
time  for  ten  years.  He  is  now  the 
senior  associate  justice,  his  term  expir- 
ing in  January,  1894.  His  associates 
upon  the  bench  are  Orsamus  Cole,  chief- 
justice,  and  Harlow  S.  Orton,  David 
Taylor  and  John  B.  Cassoday,  associate 
justices. 

Judge  Lyon,  at  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  the  regents  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, consented,  in  addition  to  his 
onerous  duties  as  one  of  the  associate 
justices  of  the  supreme  court,  to  take 
upon  himself  the  labor  of  lecturing  be- 
fore the  law  class  of  that  institution  ; 
his  lectures,  beginning  in  1871,  were 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  university 
year,  in  1873.  His  time  was  given  “with- 
out reward  or  hope  thereof.”  On  com- 
mencement day,  1872,  the  university 
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conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree 
of  LL.  D. 

The  published  decisions  of  Judge 
Lyon,  since  he  has  occupied  a position 
upon  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Wisconsin,  run  through  Volumes 
XXVII  to  LXVI,  inclusive,  of  the  re- 
ports of  that  state.  While  these  are 
characterized  for  their  clearness  and 
brevity,  they  also  show  a careful  exam- 
ination of  the  facts  of,  and  just  appreci- 
ation of  the  law  appertaining  to,  the 
cases  in  hand.  They  are  not  over- 
burdened with  citations  from,  or  num- 
erous references  to,  adjudged  cases  of 
other  courts,  though  he  never  fails  to 
refer  to  those  of  his  own  court  when 
thought  by  him  to  be  applicable.  Judge 
Lyon  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
first,  of  the  supreme  court  justices  to 
prepare  a statement  of  the  facts  in  each 
case — a task  usually  performed  by 
the  official  reporter.  In  all  the  cases 
in  which  he  has  delivered  opinions  the 
reported  statements  of  the  facts  thereof 
were  prepared  by  him. 

What  Judge  Lyon  has  to  say  is  said 
in  plain  English — with  few  embellish- 


ments of  speech  ; and,  while  his  opin- 
ions as  a jurist  indicate  with  certainty 
the  well-read  lawyer,  they  also  show  a 
just  estimate  of  human  nature  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  motives  which 
actuate  men  in  theft  every-day  business 
transactions  ; this  arises  from  the  fact 
that  he  possesses  an  inexhaustible  fund 
of  good  common  sense.  He  may  be 
a progressive  conservative  in  viewing 
the  actions  and  opinions  of  men  ; and, 
on  the  bench,  while  he  has  respect  for 
judicial  authority,  he  is  not  so  bound 
by  precedents  as  to  regard  them  above 
what  is  right  and  just.  “ His  knowl- 
edge of  law  is  thorough  and  his  instinct 
of  equity  perfect ; his  mind  has  an  equi- 
poise that  the  scales  of  the  blind-folded 
goddess  cannot  surpass  ; and  his  integ- 
rity is  such  as  to  class  him  with  those 
into  whose  presence  corruptionists  dare 
not  venture.” 

There  are  two  surviving  children  of 
the  family  of  Judge  Lyon  : Clara  Isabel, 
born  in  1857,  the  wife  of  J.  O.  Hayes, 
esq.,  now  of  Hurley,  Wisconsin,  and 
William  Penn,  jr.,  born  in  1861. 

Consul  Willshire  Butterfield. 
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DISCOVERY  OF  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER. 


Whoever  consults  the  index,  Vol.  II, 
of  the  “ Life  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison 
— the  story  of  his  life,  told  by  his  chil- 
dren ” — will  find  this  striking  entry, 
Whittier,  John  Greenleaf — discovered 
by  G”  [arrison],  p.  66-9,  Vol.  I.  “ The 
curious  will  find  an  interesting  account 
of,  where  indicated.”  The  popular  idea 
is  that  poets  are  born.  Here  is  one  who 
was  merely  discovered — fortunately  for 
the  world  and  himself — and  discoverer. 

In  some  such  sense — Beecher,  Henry 
Ward,  was  discovered  by  the  writer  in 
1843,  in  the  then  small  and  remote  town 
of  Indianapolis  ; though  I have  never 
claimed  any  special  merit  for  the  feat, 
nor  had  Mr.  B.  any  special  cause  of 
gratitude  for  my  good  fortune,  although 
he  knew  of  the  incident.  He  was  then 
'twenty-nine  or  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
I three  or  four  years  his  junior  and  some- 
what patent-leatherish. 

As  the  I will  figure  in  this  brief  paper,  I 
may  as  well  say  that  a very  young  man, 
whom  it  was  my  official  duty  to  prose- 
cute, had,  with  his  two  bondsmen,  father 
and  brother-in-law,  escaped  with  all 
their  means,  and,  as  I supposed,  had 
found  shelter  in  the  woods  of  Jennings 
county,  southern  Indiana.  The  crime 
was  flagrant,  and  he  had  been  let  to  bail 
under  circumstances  reflecting  on  the 
judge  who  made  the  order.  I was  im- 
pressed that  the  crime  was  at  least 


prompted  by  one  of  his  sureties.  I 
cared  little  for  the  youthful  culprit.  I 
was  bound  to  realize  the  full  sum  of  the 
bond  with  costs.  I pursued  them  my- 
self, with  such  papers  as  I deemed  nec- 
essary. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  I 
journeyed  in  the  old  mud-wallowing 
stage  coaches  from  Cleveland  to  Xenia, 
where  I took  passage  on  the  Little 
Miami  flat-railed  railroad,  the  first  steam 
driven  cars  and  track  I had  ever  seen. 
So  I then  saw  Cincinnati  and  the  Ohio 
for  the  first  time.  It  was  a voyage  of 
discovery.  I found,  and  though  alone, 
arrested  my  men  and  had  little  difficulty 
in  securing  my  claim  to  my  entire  satis- 
faction, and  was  at  liberty  to  pursue  my 
intended  journey  to  the  upper  Wabash, 
through  the  state  capital,  which  then 
had  a population  of  twenty-five  hundred, 
while  the  great  state  boasted  of  half  a 
million. 

I was  two  or  three  days  at  Indianap- 
olis, and  passed  a Sunday  there.  The 
legislature  had  adjourned,  but  the  su- 
preme court — three  judges — was  in  ses- 
sion. A small  party  of  distinguished 
Indianans  attended  the  Second  Con- 
gregational church.  An  invitation  of 
Judge  Perkins  made  me  one  of  the  party 
and  secured  for  me  a conspicuous  seat, 
commanding  the  pulpit  and  auditorium. 
It  was  a lovely  May  morning  of  that 
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latitude,  and  I was  interested  in  observ- 
ing the  assembling  people.  Very  soon 
the  quite  spacious  church  body  was 
filled,  and  then  packed,  as  were  the  gal- 
leries. When  seemingly  the  latest  had 
arrived,  the  pulpit,  of  the  earlier  fashion, 
was  still  vacant.  There  was  a minute 
of  waiting,  when  there  entered  a rather 
heavy  looking  young  man  from  the 
country — decidedly  country — of  a stout 
clumsy  figure,  and  carelessly  dressed. 
He  came  in  hastily,  paused  just  inside, 
as  if  surprised  at  the  crowd  and  dis- 
mayed by  the  apparent  hopelessness  of 
the  seat.  No  usher  offered  to  care  for 
him,  and,  as  I thought,  he  moved  tim- 
idly and  awkwardly  up  the  broad  aisle, 
casting  furtive  glance  on  either  side, 
hoping  some  Christian  would  make  hos- 
pitable space  for  him.  None  did,  though 
all  turned  their  eyes  on  him  and  must 
have  noted,  as  I did,  the  forlorn  look 
of  his  face.  No  one  moved,  as  for  his 
relief,  and  I fancied  his  step  grew 
slower  and  his  look  more  hopeless  as  he 
approached  the  impassable  and  impos- 
sible pulpit.  Failing  a seat  elsewhere, 
he  lifted  his  eyes,  and  seeing  that  vacant 
he  rushed  up  the  steps  and  sat  suddenly 
down,  with  a visible  sense  of  relief  at 
last.  As  he  passed  almost  touching  me, 
I noticed  that  he  wore  heavy,  coarse, 
soiled  shoes,  with  baggy  trowsers,  in 
every  view  of  them  too  short — most 
decidedly  so.  I had  an  eye  for  such 
shortcomings,  as  for  many  things — in 
those  days.  I was  amazed  at  his  going 
up  and  seating  himself  in  the  pulpit, 
and  more,  that  no  one  intervened  at  the 
manifest  mistake.  As  he  turned,  the 


face  was  full,  heavy  and  flushed,  with 
the  awkward  embarrassment  of  his,  to 
me,  painful  position. 

Mr.  Garrison  discovered  a heaven- 
gifted  poet  at  sight,  in  a barefooted, 
sun-burned  Quaker  farmer  boy  of  nine- 
teen. I had  none  of  the  gifts  of  Mr. 
G.  A moment,  and  the  ungainly  figure 
arose,  hymnbook  in  hand — a country 
clergyman,  a Hoosier  at  that,  supplying 
a town  pulpit,  to  a decidedly  brilliant 
audience.  O dear  ! I turned  to  several 
very  pretty,  fresh,  lovely  faces,  not  re- 
mote, some  of  which  “ on  hospitable 
thought  intent,”  were  not  in  the  least 
annoyed  by  the  relief  they  afforded 
eyes  then  a little  given  to  dependence 
on  such  grace. 

I caught  nothing  in  the  reading.  The 
singing,  for  a minute  or  two,  interrupted 
my  study  of  nature  and  such  applied 
science  as  ruled  that  remote  region. 
There  was  a little  gush  of  fervor  in  the 
prayer,  especially  for  present  help,  in 
which  I cordially  united.  The  subject 
announced  amazed  me — “ The  New 
Testament  View  of  Slavery.”  That  was 
in  1843,  in  pro-slavery,  Democratic 
Indianapolis.  The  man  was  a servile 
southern,  or  a mad  man  assured.  His 
hesitating  opening  sentences  showed  the 
last,  and  I was  curious  to  see  how  such 
notions  would  strike  that  audience.  I 
very  soon  abandoned  that  large  field  of 
speculation  for  another  much  smaller 
and  more  attractive — several  of  them. 
I can’t  tell  what  time  elapsed.  At 
twenty-six  or  seven,  in  my  then  sur- 
roundings, or  confrontings,  “ time  was 
not  of  the  essence  ” of  man’s  emotions. 
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How  long— a flash  of  lightning 
—The  rattling  crags  among, 

Leaped  the  live  thunder  ! — 

startled  me. 

I turned  to  the  pulpit.  A miracle  had 
been  wrought.  The  exuviae  of  the 
country  boor  had  vanished.  A man 
inspired,  radiant,  glorified,  transfigured 
face  aflame,  eyes  flashing,  voice  rever- 
berating, stood  instead.  His  notes  a 
crushed  crumple,  in  the  vise  of  his  right 
hand,  were  shaken  aloft  in  the  intense 
energy  of  free,  bold  action.  God  was 
vindicating  the  inspiration  of  the  lessons 
of  the  peasant  born  of  far  off  Gallilee — 
Gallilee  of  north  mountains  and  streams 
and  beautiful  women,  and  had  sent  or 
awakened  a ray  of  real  inspiration  in 
this,  one  of  his  last  and  greatest  preach- 
ers. 

It  was  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  just 
then  awakening  to  the  consciousness  of 
his  great  power,  and  for  the  time  aban- 
doninghimself  to  the  angel  that  possessed 
and  who  conducted  him  whither  he 
would.  Something,  I know  not  just  what 
or  how,  led  up  to  this  burst.  Some- 
thing of  the  essential  spirit  and  power  of 
Jesus  in  the  hearts  of  men,  wrought  out 
to  divine  results,  cleansing  away  all 
sin,  dissolving  all  prison  houses,  render- 
ing slavery  impossible.  The  passages, 
sentences  of  the  later  scripture,  so  dead 
and  meaningless  on  the  tongues  of  the 
ordinary,  perfunctory  preacher,  at  his 
invocation  seemed  to  rise  and  stand 
forth,  each  proclaiming  itself  in  its  own 
accents,  with  its  own  voice,  resistless 
to  win.  I was  transported  to  Galilee 
restored,  saw  its  rugged  yet  lonely  as- 
pect, saw  a great  and  picturesque  mul- 


titude gathered  on  the  mountain  side, 
the  intense  sky  of  Palestine  over  them, 
the  blue  waters  of  deep  Galilee  below 
them,  the  strange  shrubs,  plants  and 
scenery  of  the  Holy  Land  about  them, 
and  Jesus  sitting  in  their  midst,  with 
his  face  of  divine  loveliness,  teaching 
them.  I was  then  one  to  be  specially 
moved  out  of  myself  by  human  oratory. 
That  great  audience  there  was  so 
moved.  I had  glimpses  of  an  expanse 
of  faces,  moving  and  swaying  by  a 
common  impulse  about  me. 

By  and  after  comparison  of  notes,  we 
concluded  that  this  great  deliverance 
consumed  over  two  hours  of  time. 
None  of  us  were  in  a condition  to  note 
its  passage.  It  had  specimens  of  every 
variety  of  the  excellence  of  modern 
human  speech,  and  transcended  my 
conception  of  the  power  and  effect  of 
eloquence  high  as  that  was.  I must 
think  that  was  one  of  the  greatest,  for 
me  the  greatest  of  all  his  great  sermons. 
Later  I heard  him  many  times  on  the 
lecture  platform.  Once  in  the  White 
mountains,  where  he  spent  his  sum- 
mers. We  went  down  from  Littleton 
to  the  Twin  Mountain  House,  to  hear 
him  in  his  great  tent.  He  was  then 
old  and  weary,  his  hair  thin  and  gray, 
the  fine  lines  of  his  lower  face  quite  ob- 
literated. He  was  laboring  under  a 
temporary  debility.  It  was  at  the 
darkest  hour  of  the  awful  visitation, 
that  no  other  man  born  of  woman 
could  have  survived.  He  seemed  at 
first  a little  depressed  and  showed  signs 
of  labor.  He  was  soon  himself,  and 
arose  fully  to  his  old,  grand  height. 
His  theme  was  purely  hortatory,  and, 
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as  if  preaching  under  the  most  favora- 
ble personal  conditions,  his  was  the 
only  theme  of  his  thought  and  labor. 

A group  from  various  resorts  gath- 
ered later  and  discussed  it.  For  my- 
self, I merely  said  that  for  once,  and  for 
but  once  in  my  life,  I knew  I had  heard 
the  gospel  preached.  One  curious 
thing,  I noted  that  under  the  influence 
of  his  magic  power  of  speech  and  pres- 
ence, every  man  and  woman  eagerly 
declared  their  firm  belief  in  his  entire 
innocence  of  the  charges  against  him. 

I must  believe  that  these  powers  after 
all  carried  him  through  and  over  the 
awful  fire,  whatever  its  real  origin,  that 
would  have  consumed  any  other  man. 


Upon  the  assumption  of  his  guilt,  what 
must  have  been  the  qualities  of  the  man 
that  he  could  bear  that  burden  trium- 
phantly to  the  grave  and  bury  it  there  ? 
Was  he  so  useful  that  God  could  afford 
to  enable  him  to  thus  bear  it  ? What  a 
question  ! 

One  word  of  that  great  first  time.  I 
everywhere — mywhere — proclaimed  my 
discovery  of  the  greatest  preacher  of 
our  time,  as  I unhesitatingly  declared 
him  to  be.  I also  declared  my  belief 
in  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  my  time, 
though,  like  other  sanguine  folk,  I saw 
no  opening  to  that  consummation. 

A.  G.  Riddle, 
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